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A NEW THEORY OF DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE* 


301-05 
GUILLERMINA JASSO 
U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service Am Bs 


American Sociological Review 1980, Vol. 45 (February):3—32 


This paper proposes a new theory of distributive justice, one that is fully mathematized and fully 
testable. The theory describes how choices made by individuals (about which goods to value, 
which social aggregates to form, and what conditions to regard as just or fair for themselves) 
combine with two objective structural features—the actual distributions of goods and their 
intercorrelations—to produce the sentiment of justice in the individual. The theory views social 
relations as a meeting of justice sentiments. Hence, a social aggregate is characterized by the 
distribution of justice sentiments experienced by its members; and the social aggregate’s 
characteristic social facts are approximated by the parameters of the distribution of justice 
sentiments, such parameters as the proportion who feel unjustly underrewarded, the Gini’s 
mean difference, the lower extreme value, the overall mean, and many others. By holding 
constant both the goods of value to the members of a social aggregate and the condition 
regarded by them as just or fair, it becomes possible to generate expected distributions of justice 
sentiments from knowledge of the actual distributions of goods, thereby enhancing the 
usefulness of the theory..In this paper, using three hypothetical distributions of goods 
(Rectangular, Pareto, and Lognormal), we generate the corresponding expected justice 
distributions—one negatively skewed Exponential, a family of positively skewed Exponentials, 
and a family of Normals—and evaluate many parameters of interest. 


This paper proposes a new general 
theory of distributive justice, one which is 
fully mathematized and fully testable and 
whose explicit aim is the explanation 
and prediction of a wide range of empirical 
phenomena at both the individual and the 
social levels. This theory builds on the 
specification of the justice evaluation. 
. function which I recently proposed (Jasso, 
1978). 

_ That work describes an empirically in- 
duced justice evaluation function for the 
case of earnings, and suggests its general- 
ization to the sentiment of justice about all 
goods of distribution. The proposed func- 
tion claims that the justice evaluation 
varies as the logarithm of the ratio of the 


* Direct all communications to: Guillermina Jasso; 
15 Penny Lane; Baltimore, MD 21209. 

This paper benefited from the substantive com- 
ments and editorial advice given by an anonymous 
ASR referee, by the editors of this journal, and, most 
particularly, by Murray Webster, Jr. I am also 
grateful to Ludwig Brand for advice on preparing the 
figures, to Morris Zelditch, Jr., Robert Nisbet, and 
Herbert Passin for comments on earlier versions, 
and to the Barnard College Research Committee for 
assistance is manuscript preparation of those ver- 
gions. 


actual share of a good to the perceived just 
share. That is, 


justice actual share 


evaluation just share 


(1) 


where the sense.of justice is represented 
by the full real-number line, with zero rep- 
resenting perfect justice, the positive 
segment representing unjust overreward, 
and the negative segment representing 
unjust underreward. This function quan- 
tifies the common opinion that deficiency 
is felt more keenly than comparable ex- 
cess. The function was shown to accord 
with perceptions of justice regarding 
earned income, based on survey data from 
a probability sample of adult respondents 
in private households (Jasso, 1978). 

The present paper attacks two major 
tasks: (1) to embed the justice evaluation 
function in an explicit theory of justice; 
and (2) to specify behavioral conse- 


_ quences of the theory which will permit an 


independent test of it.’ 


1 Comprehensive summaries of the literature on 
distributive justice have recently appeared (e.g., 
Cook, 1975; Walster et al., 1976; Jasso and Rossi, 


The main features of the general theory 
of distributive justice proposed in this 
paper are as follows: 


(1) The theory notices only the justice 
evaluations made by individuals about their 
own shares of goods. That ts, it does not 
conceptualize the phenomenon of ‘‘disin- 
terested outrage” over injustice suffered by 
others (see Berger et al., 1972:126, for a dis- 
cussion of this issue). i 

(2) The general theory asserts the math- 
ematical form of the justice evaluation func- 
tion’s two predictor variables, the actual 
term and the just term, but leaves exogenous 
their substantive content. 

(3) The general theory asserts the combi- 
natorial function for the experience of ‘jus- 
tice about more than one good at a time. 

(4) The theory suggests that an individual 


may be characterized by the subjectively ex-. 


perienced magnitude of justice or injustice 
and by his/her time series of justice evalua- 
tions; it also suggests that phenomena ob- 
servable in individuals vary with the instan- 
taneous justice evaluation or with the pa- 
rameters of the individual’s time series. 

(5) The theory suggests that a social aggre- 
gate may, at any point in time, be repre- 
sented by the frequency distribution of the 
instantaneous justice evaluations experi- 
enced by individuals in the social aggregate; 
it also suggests that social phenomena vary 
as functions of the parameters of these in- 
stantaneous distributions. Variation in social 
phenomena over time can be understood by 
reference to changes in the distribution of 
justice evaluations. 


Thus, the theory offers a unified view of 


human behavior, with the sense of justice - 


a basic factor in the etiology of phenom- 
ena at both the individual and the social 
levels. In this paper, however, our main 
focus shall be on social aggregates and 
sccial-level phenomena. . 


I. THE GENERAL THEORY OF DISTRIBUTIVE 
JUSTICE 


A. Preliminary Definitions 


il. Goods are what people want. 
They want goods not only for their own 
sake, but also for the sake of happiness 


1977; Robinson and Bell, 1978; Jasso, 1978; and 
Webster and Smith, 1978), and will not be repeated 
here. Our greatest debt is to the work of George C. 
Homans (1967; 1974) and of Joseph Berger and his 
associates (1972). 
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(Aristotle [384-322 B.C.] 1952, Nicoma-. 


-chean Ethics, Book I, chap. 7). Goods 
„may be described along several dimen- 


sions; the theory notices three: 

a. primary versus secondary—Primary 
goods are goods that ‘“‘every rational [per- 
son} is presumed to want’’ (Rawls, 
1971:62). All nonprimary goods are sec- 
ondary goods. 

b. social versus natural—Social goods 


. are goods whose distribution is controlled 


socially; natural goods comprise the more 
intrinsic attributes of the person, goods 
that are, as Rawls (1971:62) puts it, ‘‘not 
SO directly under [societal] control.” 
Rawls (1971:62) suggests that the chief so- 
cial primary goods include ‘‘rights and 
liberties, powers and opportunities, in- 
come and wealth’’ and that the natural 
primary goods include “‘health and vigor, 
intelligence and imagination.”’ 
- c. quality versus quantity——Quality- 
goods are nonadditive, nontransferable 
personal attributes, such as beauty, in- 
telligence, or social honor; quantity-goods 
are additive, transterable possessions, 
such as wealth or livestock (cf., Campbell 
[1921] 1952:125). The most important 
measurement strategy contained in the 
present theory, and codified in the two 
Principles (to be discussed here), is based 
on this distinction between quality and 
quantity. 
2, Just amount or level of a good. 
This is the amount or level considered 
to be just by the person making the justice 
evaluation; that is, it is the denominator of 
the ratio in the justice evaluation function. 
.3. The Comparison Aggregate (CA). 
This is a physical or conceptual aggregate 
that is used by humans when they locate 
their rank on a quality-good and when 
they calculate their relative share of a 
quantity-good.? The Comparison Aggre- 
gate is also used when humans form the 
just term for quality-good and when they: 
express the just amount of a quantity-good 
as a just share. 


2 Our concept of Comparison Aggregate is consid- 
erably wider than its ancestors (see Hyman, 1942; 
1966; Merton and Rossi, 1950; Kelley, 1952; Fes- 
tinger, 1954; Merton, 1957; and Berger et al., 1972), 
for it encompasses any aggregate used by an indi- 
vidual in comparison processes, whether or not itis a 
‘*group’’ and whether or not the individual ‘is a 
**member.”’ * 
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4. The Social Aggregate (SA). 


This is any physical or conceptual - 


aggregate of humans who are mutually 
aware of each other and of the aggregate 
they form (Nisbet, 1970:81). (Notice that 
the Comparison Aggregate and the Social 
Aggregate may, but need not, be the same 
for a given justice evaluation situation. 
For example, a person may evaluate his/ 
her statesmanship relative to the Com- 
parison Aggregate, ‘‘all Presidents of the 
United States,’ in which case the CA 
cannot possibly be a Social Aggregate. On 
the other hand, this same individual may 
evaluate his/her statesmanship relative to 
the Comparison Aggregate, ‘‘all heads of 
government in February of 1978,” in 
which case the CA may well be also a 
Social Aggregate.) 


B. The Basic Part of the General Theory 
of Distributive Justice 


To construct the theory, we begin by 
stating two orienting (metatheoretical) as- 
sumptions. We take as given that: 


(1) Self-appraisal is the elementary judg- 


ment made by humans about their en- 


dowments, attributes, and possessions, 
whether dealt them by nature and society or 
obtained by personal exertion. 

(2) Humans form notions of justice, of the 
just holding of the natural? and social 
goods—that is, about the just results’ of the 
natural and social lotteries and of personal 
exertions. 


We then formalize the method for the 
measurement of-the self-appraisals and 


3 Philosophers and theologians have almost 
unanimously argued that justice terms ought not to 
be predicated about the natural inequalities (e.g., 
Miller, 1976:18). For Aquinas this became an im- 
portant issue, for to admit that the natural in- 


equalities are unjust is ultimately to impute injustice 


to their author. Rawls (1971:102) remains in this 
tradition—though possibly not for the same reasons 
as Aquinas, noting, 
neither just nor unjust. . . . These are simply natural 
facts. What is just or unjust is the way that institu- 
tions deal with these facts.” On the other hand, 
Freud ({1929] 1952:788) in Civilization and Its Dis- 
contents, as a clinician alive to empirical sentiments, 
observed that ‘‘nature began the injustice by the 
highly unequal way in which she endows individuals 
physically and mentally, for which there is no help.” 
Our theory accepts Freud’s manner of speaking as an 
accurate destription of the human sentiment of jus- 


tice. 


“The natural distribution is . 


the notions of justice and propose the 
mathematical relations between them. 
The measurement strategy is codified in 
two Principles and the mathematical rela- 
tions in three Laws. The formal statement 
of the theory follows: 


First Principle: 
Ordinal Appraisal of Quality-Goods 
d 


an 
Cardinal Appraisal of Quantity-Goods 


The mathematical form of the self-appraisal 

- differs according to whether the good is a 
quality or a quantity.‘ With respect to 
quality-goods, humans locate themselves in 
the rank orders of goods in selected Com- 
parison Aggregates, calculating for them- 

_ selves an Actual Rank. With respect to 
quantity-goods, humans measure their 
amount of goods in the intrinsic units of the 
goods, calculating for themselves an Actual 
Amount. 


Second Principle: 
Ordinality of Just Term for Quality-Goods 
and 
CANE of Just Term for Quantity- 
Goods 


The mathematical form of the notion of jus- 
tice, i.e., of the just holding of a good, differs 
according to whether the good is a quality or 
a quantity. With respect to quality-goods, 
the just term is measured as a rank score, 
termed the Just Rank. With respect to 
quantity-goods, the just term is measured in 
the good’s own ‘intrinsic units, termed the 
Just Amount. 


First Law: 
a of Actual to Just Holding of 
Goods 


Humans compare their actual holdings of 
goods to their notions of the just holdings by 
taking a ratio of the Actual term to the Just 
term; we call this the Comparison Ratio - 
(CR). With respect to quality-goods, the 
Comparison Ratio is the ratio of Actual Rank 
to Just Rank; with respect to quantity-goods, 
the Comparison Ratio is the ratio of Actual 
Amount to Just Amount. The Comparison 


4 The two Principles embody our answer to the 
argument between Homans (1967:66—7) and Berger 
et al. (1972:127) about whether humans care about 
ordinal or cardinal differences in their shares of 
goods. We find them both right. Our work bas been 
only to distinguish the class of goods about which 
ordinal differences are important from the class of 
goods about which cardinal differences are what 
matter. 
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Ratio is an exclusively cognitive magnitude, 
completely devoid of emotional content. 


Second Law: 
Justice Evaluation 


Humans evaluate the justice or injustice of 
their natural endowments and social attri- 
butes and possessions by means of an im- 
plicit operation of the emotions and 
sentiments that can be formally represented 
as the logarithm of the Comparison Ratio. A 
magnitude of zero denotes a condition of 
perfect justice; a negative magnitude denotes 
unjust underreward; and a positive mag- 
nitude denotes unjust overreward. 


= Third Law: 
Justice Evaluation of Several Goods 


At times, humans simultaneously (and, of 
course, instantaneously) regard their hold- 
ings of more than one good. At such times, 
the magnitude of the justice evaluation is 
equal to the arithmetic mean of the single- 
good justice evaluations. This relation may 
be expressed in several equivalent forms, 
such as the logarithm of the geometric mean 
of the Comparison Ratios. 


ae ces 


_ Notice that the general theory regards 
as exogenous the two sets of factors that 
produce the Actual condition and the Just 
condition (which in turn must be known 
before a justice evaluation can be 
predicted)—regards as exogenous, that is, 
the actual distributions of Goods.and the 
individual’s choice of Goods, Comparison 
Aggregates, and Just terms.° How and 
why some goods rather than others are 
chosen at particular moments, some 
Comparison Aggregates rather than 
others, some notions of justice rather than 
others, how and why humans change their 
minds (going from one justice evaluation 
to another, to another), how and why social 
goods come to be distributed in particular 
ways—these are questions about which 
the general theory is silent. Later in this 
paper we shall make some preliminary 
conjectures but, for now, the history of 
each justice evaluation lies outside our 


5 By leaving exogenous the selection of the Just 
term, this theory can accommodate both Homans’ 
(1974) and Berger et al.'s (1972) conceptions of the 
sources of justice-—that is, both existential and uto- 
pian notions of justice. 


. 4 
field of interest. What matters for now is 
what happens once a human experiences a 
particular magnitude of the sentiment of 
justice. 


C. The Theory’s Strategy for the 
Explanation of Social Phenomena 


It is neither unreasonable nor novel to 
suggest that the sense of justice is a crucial 
determinant of much in the human condi- 
tion. Whether one feels justly or unjustly 
treated, unjustly overrewarded or unjustly 
underrewarded—these are primordial 

2ntiments; and to suggest that behaviors 

(as well as other sentiments) depend on 
them is merely to echo twenty-five 
hundred years of reflection on the human 
experience. . 

In social matters, the principal voices of 
Western literature grant to justice an un- 
usual primacy. Justice, wrote Aristotle, is 
“tihe bond of men in states,” and, more 
than bond, it is the sine qua non of 
friendship. Without scrupulous attention 
to distributive justice, wrote Cervantes, 
not even a band of thieves could live to- 
gether. 

We now suggest a simple systematiza- 
ticn of our inherited view. Whenever indi- 
viduals come together, aware of each 
other and of the aggregate they form, that 
Social Aggregate, at that point in time, 
mzy be represented by the frequency dis- - 
trioution of the instantaneous justice 
evaluations experienced by the members; 
and on the parameters of that frequency 
distribution depend many social variables 
of interest. Moreover, at that moment in 
time, the Social Aggregate is the Compari- 
son Aggregate. Since, by definition, the 
members of the Social Aggregate are 
aware of the SA, it follows that any justice 
evaluations experienced by an individual 
qua member of the Social Aggregate will 
have the SA as Comparison Aggregate. 

This means that in the general theory, 
the dynamic in social life flows from fac- 
tors both internal and external to the indi- 
vidual, both inside and outside his/her 
control. The internal factors include the 
free selection of goods of value and of 
what the individual considers just, for 
hinvherself, as well as the ‘innate con- 
stramt in the mathematical manner Jin 
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which he/she appraises the Actual condi- 
tion and the Just term. The major external 
factors are the outcomes of the natural 
and social lotteries, over which the in- 
dividual may have little or no control. All 
of these factors combine to produce a dis- 
tribution of justice evaluations that may 
assume an infinity of shapes locations, 
and scales. 

This collection of justice sentiments, 
which we use to represent the Social 
Aggregate, may (as may any observed 
distribution) be arranged into an array, 
and notice taken of its many parameters, 
such as the arithmetic mean, the lower 
extreme value, the Gini’s mean dif- 
ference, etc. These distributional. param- 
eters constitute the independent variables 
suggested by the theory for use in prop- 
ositions explanatory of social phenomena. 
The theory thus affords an enormous 
number of possible explanatory terms or 
sets of terms. 

Now, social phenomena are of two 
types: aspects of groups that are, first, 
merely aggregations of individual-level 
phenomena and, second, specifically so- 
cial phenomena. The first type includes 
summary measures of any phenomenon 
observed at the level of the individual; for 
example, if the theory successfully ex- 
plains the individual's propensity to 
criminal activity, then the aggregate crime 
rate should be a function of the mean 
propensity to criminal activity. The sec- 
ond type includes variables that are not 
observed in individuals, properly speak- 
ing, but only in aggregates—such phe- 
nomena as a group’s propensity to dis- 
solution and a group’s propensity to vio- 
lent revolutionary conflict. Both types of 
social phenomena, we suggest, may be 
explained and predicted by parameters of 
the observed distribution of instantaneous 
justice evaluations. Thus, we are 
suggesting that interpersonal relations, 


- within a Social Aggregate, may be re- 


garded as basically a meeting of justice 
sentiments. 

As for the temporal dynamic in social 
life, we propose that it arises from 
changes in the Social Aggregate’s fre- 
quency distribution of justice evaluations. 
This means that whenever individuals 
select new Goods to value or acquire new 

as 


notions of Justice or form new Social 
Aggregates, or whenever the actual distri- 
bution of the Good of value changes, the 
particular configuration of justice 
sentiments undergoes a corresponding 
change—as do all parameters of interest 
and whatever social phenomena vary with 
them. Social change, then, can be under- 
stood as changes in the justice distribu- 
tion. 


D. Some Hypotheses 


We now suggest some hypotheses for 
the relations between social dependent 
variables and the independent variables 
produced by the theory.© We emphasize 
here the preliminary nature of these hy- 
potheses. Some may not survive sys- 
tematic literature review and others may 
not survive empirical test; and the sur- 
viving hypotheses depend totally on em- 
pirical research for specification of their 
functional form and for parameter estima- 
tion. The propositions that follow both 
illustrate the formal structure of hypoth- 
eses that one can generate from the theory 
and suggest some substantive relations: 

1. For all Social Aggregates, the pro- 
pensity to dissolution—represented by the 
positive segment of the real-number line, 
with zero the point of perfect stability 
(i.e., absence of a propensity to 
dissolution)—varies directly with the 
Gini’s mean difference of the distribution 
of justice evaluation scores. When the 
aggregate of interest is a political unit, the 
propensity to dissolution may be regarded 
as a measure of political instability. We 


6 We follow Toulmin’s (1953:77-85) view of the 
hierarchical structure of a theory. Thus, some of the 
terms used in the hypotheses (for example, ‘‘lower 
extreme value of the distribution of justice evalua- 
tions in a Social Agegregate’') ‘depend for their very 
meaning’’ on the set of Principles and Laws in the 
theory. The hypotheses and the Laws cannot be 
logically deduced from one another; rather, they are 
linked by terms which appear in both. The logical 
connection between the hypotheses and the Laws is 
that such terms as ‘lower extreme value of the dis- | 
tribution of justice evaluations in a Social] Aggre- 
gate’’ can be introduced only by reference to the 
Law of Justice Evaluation. Moreover, the general 
theory of distributive justice meets the criterion of 
open-endedness, for it leaves to empirical discovery 
the exact relations between the terms it produces and 
other empirical terms. 
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consider that such propensity to dissolu- 
. tion, or instability, depends critically and 
„equally on all pairwise relations in the 
aggregate, a notion precisely captured by 
the Gini’s mean difference. 

2. For all Social Aggregates, the degree 
of concord or discord is equal to the 
arithmetic mean of the distribution of jus- 
tice evaluations; at the societal level, this 
mzy be regarded as a measure of social 
content or discontent. This measure gives 
equal weight to the justice sentiments of 
all members of the SA. It may take on 
either a positive or a negative value. 

3. The Social Aggregate’s propensity to 
violent revolutionary conflict varies di- 
rectly with the absolute magnitude of the 
lower extreme value of the distribution of 
justice evaluations. Once cleavage occurs, 
splitting the Social Aggregate into two 
walring segments, the intensity of the 
revolutionary violence varies directly with 
the arithmetic mean of the better-off seg- 
ment’s justice evaluations (i.e., with the 
higher of the two segments’ arithmetic 
means). Thus, we regard injustice of the 
underreward sort (i.e., relative depriva- 
tion) as the main determinant of the pro- 
pensity to revolution and injustice of the 
overreward sort (i.e., relative excess) as 
the main determinant of the intensity of 
violent revolutionary conflict. 

4. Crime occurs in a Social Aggregate 
only when the SA contains both negative 
and positive justice evaluation scores 
(i.e., both underrewarded and over- 
rewarded persons) and when the absolute 
magnitude of the lower extreme value is 
greater than the upper extreme value of 
the distribution. In such case, the crime 
rate varies directly with the proportion 


found in that left-most segment whose - 


upper end-point is of identical absolute 
magnitude as the overall distribution’s 
upper extreme value. We term such a 
segment a Distressed segment. l 

5. The mean seriousness of all crimes 
varies directly with the absolute mag- 
nitude of the mean of the Distressed seg- 
ment. l 

6. The mean seriousness of crimes 
against persons varies directly with the 
absolute distance between .the overall 
mean and the mean of the Distressed seg- 
ment. 


7. The rate of mental illness varies di- 
rectly with the proportion of negative jus- 
tice evaluation scores—but excluding the 
Distressed segment, if any. 

8. The mean severity of mental illness 


‘varies directly with the absolute mag- 


nitude of the mean of the unjustly under- 
rewarded segment—again excluding the 
Distressed segment, if any. 

9. For all Social Aggregates, the rate of 
emigration varies with the arithmetic 
mean of the individual members’ propen- 
sity to emigrate, where propensity to emi- 
grate is specified as the principal value of 
the arc secant function of the justice 
evaluation for justice evaluations = —1 or 
= +1 and as zero elsewhere. This formu- 
lation permits separate measurement of 
emigration “‘from the bottom” and emi- - 
gration ‘‘from the top,” a feature useful in 
the study of not only residential migration 
but also other instances of leaving a 
Social Aggregate, such as dropping out 
and transferring out of school. 


——__--_@ 


Now, unless we directly ascertain the 
Actual term and the Just term for each 
individual in the Social Aggregate, the 
general theory cannot predict the distri- 
bution .of justice evaluations and, hence, 
cannot predict the values of any of the 
distributional parameters which we use as 
independent variables: in the hypotheses. 
To say that the selection—of Goods to 
value, of Social Aggregates to form, and 
of notions of justice—is exogenous is to 
assert that there is no general relation 
between the objective distributions of the 
natural and social goods and the individual 
and social behaviors which this theory 
seeks to explain. Nevertheless, in Part II, 
we propose two restrictions to the general 
theory which permit us to predict the dis- 
tribution of justice evaluations and all its 
parameters solely from the distribution(s) 
of the good(s) of value. 


H. MATHEMATIZATION AND 
THEORETICAL DEVELOPMENT 


We have seen that the distribution of 
justice evaluations produced by the gen- 
eral theory may assume an infinity of 
shapes, scales, and locations. We now, 


~E 


first, introduce two restrictions (to the 
general theory) which make possible pre- 
diction of the distribution of justice evalu- 
ations from knowledge of the distribution 
of the good of value; second, we present 
the basic formulas; third, we apply the 
theory to Social Aggregates; and, finally, 
we conclude with a note on testing the 


_ theory. 


A. Two Simplifying Restrictions: The 
Primitive Alternatives 


We now introduce two restrictions 


which limit the individual’s freedom in the 
selection of. goods of value and of Just 
terms and which, together, produce a par- 
ticular empirical realization of the theory 
which we term the Primitive model. Al- 
though these restrictions are, in fact, al- 
ternatives in the individual’s selections, 
they are so powerful and so universal and 
so often chosen that we regard them as 
‘‘default’’ alternatives and call them the 
Primitive alternatives. Both alternatives 
are present to the individual and, yet, are 
expressions of the human’s social nature. 
And, as we shall see, use of the two 
Primitive restrictions permits a priori gen- 
eration of expected distributions of justice 
evaluations, thus simplifying the 
mathematization and the task of testing 
the theory. | 

l. The just condition: “‘justice is 
equality.” 

The Primitive alternative in the choice 


of the Just term is the condition of. 


equality. We suggest that, within Social 
Aggregates, when humans consider 
goods, when humans reflect on their attri- 
butes and their possessions, their univer- 
sal longing is for equality. 

The earliest expression of this identity 
known to us appears as words of Socrates 
in the Gorgias; but it recurs frequently in 


Aristotle (e.g., in the Nicomachean 


Ethics, Book 8), in the Patristic literature, 
in Vives, and in Cervantes. Variants of 
this identity may be found tn Bentham 
[1802] 1950:104) and in Hume [1777] 
1965:194); the contemporary economist E. 
S. Phelps (1973:27) notes that most think- 


‘ers on distributive justice agree that the 


only just division of a fixed pie is an equal 
one. Finally, we recall the observations of 
# 
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Homans (1967:64~7) that “justice is what 


‘men expect” and that ‘‘the sense of injus- 


tice is invariably grounded on a defeat of 
expectations, and expectations in the long 
run are always grounded on what actually 
happens” and of Berger et al. (1972:133) 
that the just amount of a goal-object is that 
amount which is “‘typically allocated.”’ 
Quantification of the Just term is 
straightforward: the equal level or amount 


‘of a good is the arithmetic mean of the 


good’s distribution. Notice how exquis- 
itely both Homans and Berger and his 
associates intuited this fundamental rela- 
tion: the mathematical expectation of a 
distribution is equal to the arithmetic 


‘mean; and the typical value of a distribu- 


tion may be represented by the arithmetic 
mean. 
Now, we consider that this longing for 


` equality is rigidly confined to the Social 


Aggregate. This means that psychological 
‘membership’ in a Social Aggregate 
structures what individuals come to re- 
gard as just (see William James, [1891] 
1952:887). 

2. Consensus on the Goods of value ina 
Social Aggregate. | 

The second Primitive alternative 
suggests that all members of a Social 
Aggregate value the same good or goods; 
that is, Social Aggregates in the Primitive 
model are characterized by consensus on 
the goods of value. This restriction limits 
the choice of value for members of a So- 
cial Aggregate during moments of con- 
scious membership in the Social Aggre- 
gate. 

This restriction is somewhat difficult to 
discuss, and perhaps expresses well the 
tensions and ironies of the human condi- 
tion. The restriction is a feature of Social 
Aggregates. It arises out of a social 
dynamic, and yet is freely accepted by the 
members of the Social Aggregate. Put 
differently, there is a mysterious some- 
thing about Social Aggregates that gener- 
ates a prompting, an enticement, to con- 
sensus both generally as well as spe- 
cifically om the goods of value. 

That persons so often accede to this 
enticement to consensus is perhaps the 
empirical reason why Augustine chose to 
include consensus in his definition of the 
term, ‘‘people.’’ For Augustine ([413-426] 
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1952, City of God, Book 19, chap. 24), ‘‘a 
people is an assemblage of reasonable 
beings bound together by a common 
agreement as to the objects of their love.” 

Thus, while Nisbet’s definition of a So- 
cial Aggregate is wonderfully apt for the 
general theory, in the Primitive model we 
invoke Augustine’s narrower conception. 

Now, consensus in general refers to 
many things, including beliefs, attitudes, 
moral demands. In the present theory, 
however, we notice consensus about only 
the goods of value. That is, we restrict 
attention to those goods about whose dis- 
tribution humans experience justice 
evaluations. As we shall see, while. con- 
-sensus in general may be a fine thing, con- 
sensus about the goods of value has mixed 
consequences. 


B. Basic Formulas at the Level of the 
Individual 


An important feature of the present 
work is that much of what we have said in 
words can be economically represented in 
the language of mathematics. In this sec- 
tion, we present the major formulas for 
the terms of the theory at the level of the 
individual. We assume the two Primitive 
restrictions. All magnitudes are instan- 
taneous. 

1. The case of quality-goods. 

Consider the distribution of a given 
quality-good (any quality-good—such as 
beauty, honor, or intelligence) in a Social 
Aggregate. We assume that the good’s 
distribution is continuous; this assumption 
ensures that the probability of tied ranks is 
zero. Next, we generate the set of discrete 
rank-order statistics (ROS), arranged in 
ascending order of magnitude. This set is 
the set of integers from 1 to the size N of 
the Social Aggregate. Finally, we convert 
the rank-order statistics into percentile 
ranks (see Snedecor and Cochran, 
1972:123-5), forming a new, continuous 
Rectangular distribution. The formula for 
obtaining the percentile rank is 


_ ROS, (100) 
NFI 


P; (2) 


The percentile rank is, of course, the 
Actual Rank. Now recall that the Just 


Rank in the Primitive model is 50, which is 
the arithmetic mean of the unit 
Rectangular (expressed as a percentile). 
Thus, the Primitive justice evaluation is 
given by 

justice 


evaluation, ~ 108a 


ao Sane (3) 
50 


where a represents the logarithmic base 
implicitly used by each individual, a 
quantity which we conjecture may be the 
individual’s signature constant. The for- 
mula above may be restated in the fol- 
lowing more compact form:’ 


2 ROS, 
N+1_ 


‘justice 


evaluation, 7 108a 


(4) 





For k quality-goods considered simulta- 
neously, the formula is 


multi-good 
justice = 
evaluation; 


| = | 
log, (2 « | TT ROS, } (5) 
Py 


2. The case of quantity-goods. 

Consider the distribution of a given quan- 
tity-good (any quantity-good, such as wealth, 
earnings, income, land, or livestock) in a 
Social Aggregate. The quantity-good is 
measured in its own units. The order 
statistics, arranged in ascending order of 


. magnitude, are represented by Xi, X2, X3, 


. . Xn, Where N is the size of the Social 
Aggregate. The Just Amount in the Primi- 
tive model is the arithmetic mean of the 
goods’s distribution, denoted by x. Thus, 
the Primitive justice evaluation experi- 
enced by the i individual is given by 

justice 
evaluation, 


= log, (X,/X) ’ (6) 


where a is the individual’s log base. 


7 A mathematically equivalent procedure for cal- 
culating the Primitive justice evaluation is as follows: 
Let Actual Rank be defined as the rank-order statis- 
tic; let Just Rank be defined as the arithmetic mean 
of the distribution of rank-order statistics, or 
(N+1)/2. Both procedures start out using a Discrete 
Uniform distribution and lead to a Centinuous Uni- 


form. 
® 


® 


+ 


- 


For m quantity-goods considered 
simultaneously, the formula for the justice 
evaluation experienced by the i indi- 
vidual is given by 


multi-good a l 
justice = loga ”/ MXu/X). (7) 
evaluation; = 


3. Simultaneous consideration of 
quality-goods and quantity-goods. 

The multi-good justice evaluation expe- 
rienced by the i™ individual about his/her 
level(s) and amount(s) of k quality-goods 
and m quantity-goods is given by 


multi-good 
justice = 
evaluation, 


? k k 

logaj “*™ | = | [ TROS, ) . 
N +1 di 
E (Beuz) | | 


4. Conversion of self-reported justice 
evaluations to the natural logarithmic 
scale. 

While the experience of a given mag- 
nitude of the justice evaluation is the 
same across persons, individuals may 
vary in their style of description, some 
given to understatement, others to hyper- 
bole. We represent this reporting style by 
the logarithmic base a used in the formula 
for the justice evaluation. Since the real- 
number line is infinitely dense, we con- 
jecture that each individual may have a 
unique style of description, implicitly 
using a unique log base a. This log base a 
may be regarded as the individual’s 
signature constant. 

In order to render such self-reported 
justice evaluations comparable across 
persons, it is necessary to convert them 
into a uniform scale. We use the natural 
logarithmic scale for this purpose. The 
actual conversion process is in two steps. 
First, we must ascertain the log base a 
used by the individual; and, second, we 
must perform a change-of-base. 

To find the individual’s base a, we as- 
certain the Actual and the Just terms for a 
reported justice evaluation (denoted by”) 
and solve as follows: 


(8) 
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Actual Term) Mustee evaluation 
ae E i iets 
( Just Term 


. (9) 
'>Next, we use the change-of-base 
theorem to convert the individual’s self- 
reported scores to justice evaluations on 
the natural log scale: 


_ (justice evaluation) (10) 


log, € 


justice 
evaluation 


- 


where e is the base of the natural 
logarithms. At this point, a-consequence 
of the change-of-base theorem becomes 
extremely useful, and that is: 

log, € = 


1/(n a). (11) 


Hence, the simplest method of conversion 


* Is given by: 


justice 


evaluation ~ Wustice evaluation) (In a) . (12) 


In this way, the self-reported justice 
evaluations are converted into a common 
scale and, hence, usable for interpersonal 
comparison as well as in the frequency 
distributions that we use to represent So- 
cial Aggregates. 


C. Application of the Theory to Social 
Aggregates and Social Phenomena 


The Primitive model, by holding con- 
stant the good(s) of value to the members 
of the Social Aggregate and the condition 
regarded by them as just, enables us to 
move swiftly from knowledge about the 
distribution(s) of the good(s) of value to 
the distribution of justice evaluations. 
Moreover, if the good of value is a 
quality-good, it is not even necessary to 
ascertain the Actual Rank of individual 
members of the Social Aggregate, for we 
already have all the information required 
to describe the distribution of justice 
evaluations and all its parameters. ` 

There are two ways of approaching the 
task of representing Social Aggregates by 
their respective distributions of justice 
evaluations. The first uses the methods of 
descriptive statistics to answer the a 
posteriori questions: If the good of value 
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has such-and-such an observed frequency 
distribution, then, given the Primitive re- 
strictions, what does the distribution of 
justice evaluations look like? What are the 
observed values of the parameters of 
interest? This approach is particularly 
useful when studying Social Aggregates of 
small size N. 

The second approach uses classical 
probability procedures to answer the a 
priori questions: If the distribution of the 
good of value has such-and-such density 
function, then (given the Primitive re- 
strictions) what is the density function of 
the expected distribution of justice evalu- 
ations? What are the expected values of 
the parameters of interest? 


1. Parameters of observed frequency 
distributions of justice evaluations.® 
(a) The observed lower- extreme 
value 
Consider a Social Aggregate of size 
N; the members consensually value one 
good, either a quality-good or a quantity- 
good. The lower extreme value (LEV) of 
the distribution of justice evaluations is 
calculated as follows: 





2 ore 
jawer In ae quality-good 
extreme = » (13) 
value In“, quantity-good 


where x, is the first order statistic of the 
quantity-good’s observed frequency dis- 
tribution and where x is its arithmetic 
mean. 

The formulas for the lower extreme 
value of the distribution of justice evalua- 
tions underscore an implication of the 
theory: the size of the Social Aggregate 
always affects the experience of justice 
about quality-goods. The lower limit of 
the LEV, as N goes to infinity, is negative 
infinity. For quantity-goods, the lower 
limit of the LEV is also negative infinity, 
but the process is different; in this case the 
size of the LEV is a function of the ratio of 
the size of the smallest share of the good 


8 Due to space limitations, we present formulas for 
only three of the parameters of observed distribu- 
tions of justice evaluations. 


to the mean, and the lower limit goes to 
negative infinity as this ratio approaches 
zero from the right. Through its effect on 
the mean, N may also affect the LEV of 
the quantity-good’s distribution.’ 

But whatever the process, whether due 
to the size of the Social Aggregate or to 
the size of the share, the formulas above 
mean that the sense of injustice of the 
underreward sort has no bounds. There is 
no limit to the enormity of the human ex- 
perience of being unjustly underrewarded. 

(b) The observed upper extreme 
value 
Consider a Social Aggregate of size 
N; the members consensually value one 
good, either a quality-good or a quantity- 
good. The upper extreme value (UEV) of 
the distribution of justice evaluations— 
that is, the largest magnitude of unjust 
overreward—is calculated as follows: 





In 2N , quality-good 
Upper N+1 
extreme = , (14) 
value ` [In ®©, quantity-good 





where xy is the N® order statistic of the 
quantity-good’s observed array. | 

The upper end of the distribution has a 
very striking feature. When the good of 
value is a quality-good, the upper limit of 
the upper extreme value is In 2 (about 
.6931, rounded), a very rigid and modest 
limit to the experience of overreward. No 
such bound accompanies the experience 
of overreward about quantity-goods; in 
this case, the upper limit goes to positive 
infinity as the ratio of the size of the 
largest share to the mean goes to positive 
infinity. — | 

These formulas have important empiri- 
cal implications. For example, the most 
beautiful or most brilliant person in a So- 
cial Aggregate experiences a very modest 
magnitude of overreward. And whatever 
behavioral consequences ‘are hypoth- 
esized to follow or accompany the large 
magnitudes of the sense of being over- 


rewarded (such as guilt feelings or redress- 


°? I am grateful to the anonymous referee for 
pointing this out. 
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ing behaviors) will be found only with 
respect to quantity-goods. Thus, for the 
case of social goods, the Primitive model 
predicts such behavioral consequences 
only when the good of interest is a mate- 
rial good, such as wealth or income, and 
not for such goods as honor or occupa- 
tional prestige. 
(c) The observed arate mean 
Calculation of the arithmetic mean 
of the observed frequency distribution of 
justice evaluations renders visible a rela- 
tion we regard as very exciting. Let us 
begin by deriving the arithmetic mean for 
the case of one good of value, either a 
quality-good or a quantity-good. 


arithmetic 2 
mean 


: te RoS) 
2 In N + 1 


, quantity-good _ 





The expressions above may be restated in 
their equivalent forms: 


arithmetic _ 
mean 


il 100 ROS, 
In y= N+ 1 
50 - 


N 
Š I x; 
jm] 


In ——_ _', quantity-good 
X 


, quality-good 
. (16) 


Viewed in this way, it is immediately clear 
that the arithmetic mean of the distribu- 
tion of observed justice evaluations in a 
Social Aggregate is the logarithm of the 
ratio of the geometric mean of the distri- 
bution of the good of value to the arithme- 
tic mean of the good’s distribution. That 
is, 


arithmetic _ 
mean 


lä Geometric Mean of the Good 


. 0D 
Arithmetic Mean of the Good 


Before turning to a discussion of this rela- 
tion, we present a simple equivalent ex- 
pression for the case of a quality-good, so 
simple that it makes an excellent compu- 
tational formula: 


arithmetic Ai 


Le 
n 
+ 


where N! represents N-factorial. It can 
readily be shown that as the size N of the 
Social Aggregate increases, the arithmetic 
mean of the justice evaluations moves 
leftward, attaining progressively larger 
absolute values of negative magnitudes 
and approaching its limit of (In2 —,1) or 
about —.3069. In the case of quantity- 
goods, there is no relation between N and 
the mean. 

Returning now to the general formula 
for the arithmetic mean of the observed 
distribution of justice evaluations, let us 
look first at the ratio of the geometric 
mean to the arithmetic mean of the good’s 
distribution. We regard this ratio as an 
interesting, if unorthodox, measure of 
relative dispersion in a distribution. It is 
unorthodox because measures of relative 
dispersion are usually formed by taking 
the ratio of a measure of absolute disper- 
sion to a measure of location (e.g., the 
coefficient of variation) and not by taking 
the ratio of one to another measure of 
location. Nevertheless, the ratio has sev- 
eral interesting properties. First, since in 
all distributions of positive magnitudes 
except an Equal one the geometric mean 
is smaller than the arithmetic mean, the 
value of the ratio has fixed limits of zero 
and one (open at zero, closed at one). 
Second, the value of the ratio is indepen- 
dent of the units in which the good is mea- 
sured. Third, the ratio is extremely easy to 
calculate. Finally, its most important fea- 





s N!) quality-good: , (18) 


14 
ture may lie in its hypothesized relation to 
social discontent. If social discontent 
turns out to vary with the arithmetic mean 
- of the justice distribution, then we may 
have hit upon a measure of inequality that 
is relevant to discontent, and we may have 
specified the theoretical relation: 
Social Discontent = In Inequality . (19) 

2. Expected distributions of justice 
evaluations. 

The expected distribution of justice 
evaluations in a Social Aggregate, given 
the Primitive restrictions, can be gener- 
ated a priort—if we know the following 
three things: (1) What are the goods of 
value? (2) What is the probability density 
function of each? (3) And what are the 
intercorrelations among the goods? We 
now derive three of the simplest expected 
distributions and calculate the predicted 
values of the major parameters of interest. 
We have relied chiefly on three sources: 
Hoel (1971), Johnson and Kotz (1970a and 
1970b), and Hastings and Peacock (1974). 


(a) Generating expected distribu- 
tions of justice evaluations 
In this section, we look at three 
possible Social Aggregates, each having 
one good of value. In one Social Aggre- 
gate, the good of value is a quality-good, 
such as social honor or beauty or aca- 
demic performance. In the other two So- 
cial Aggregates, the good of value is a 
quantity-good, such as any of a host of 
money variables (e.g., wealth, income, 
earnings, allowance) or land or livestock. 
Simply by knowing the distribution of the 
good of value, we can discover the dis- 
tinctive representation of the Social 
Aggregate and predict its social facts. 
These three cases are offered not only as 
‘idealized representations but also as em- 
pirical possibilities. 

The general method for generating ex- 
pected distributions of justice evaluations 
is as follows: For single-good distribu- 
tions, we take the actual distribution of 
the variable x (i.e., the good), and perform 
a change-of-variable in order to derive the 
distribution of the new variable y that is a 
function of the variable x, the function 
being the division of x by its own arithme- 
tic mean (i.e., y is the Comparison Ratio). 
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Next, we perform a second change-of- 
variable in order to derive the distribution 
of the new variabie z that is a logarithmic 
function of y—that is, z is the justice 
evaluation. ; 

For multi-good distributions, both 


_ change-of-variable and convolution tech- 


niques are used to obtain the distribution 
of multi-good justice evaluations. 

All expected distributions are defined 
by their probability density function, de- 
noted by f(x). Following the notation in 
Hastings and Peacock (1974), we use 
italicized small letters of the English al- 
phabet to refer to the three basic param- 
eters. These are: 


a—the location parameter. This parameter 
is the abscissa of a location point, usually the 
upper or lower or mid-point of the range. 

b—the scale parameter. 

c—the shape: parameter. 


The density functions for the distribu- 
tions of justice evaluations are reported 
both in terms of their ‘“‘own’’ parameters 
and as functions of the parameters of the 
good’s distribution. In this way we can 
both quickly identify a given density as a 
member of a particular family of curves 
and make use of everything that is known 
about that family of curves and also see 
vividly how the characteristics of the dis- 
tribution of the good of value affect the 
distribution of justice evaluations. 

We do not in this paper formally report 
any of the multi-good densities we have 
obtained. However, notice that the many 
possible combinations of number of goods 
of value, of their intercorrelations, and of ` 
their densities make possible many dis- 
tinct representations of Social Aggregates 
and hence help to produce the ‘‘infinite 
variety.’ of social life. We emphasize, 
again, our view that the multiform rich- 
ness of social life may be of simple etiol- 
ogy and that the unifying principle may be 
the sense of justice. , 

(1) The case of one quality- 
good. Consider a Social Aggregate of very 
large size N tending to infinity. By the 
second Primitive restriction, all the mem- 
bers of the Social Aggregate value the 
same good. In this particular case, that 
one good is a quality-good. By the first 
Principle, the distribution of the Actual 
Ranks is a unit Rectangular whose loca: 
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tion parameter'a equals zero and whose 
scale parameter b equals one. The density 
thus is given by: 
fxp=1,0<x<1. (20) 

The graph of the probability density 
function for the unit Rectangular is shown 
on panel a. of Figure 1. 

By the first Primitive restriction, the 
. Just term for each member of the Social 
Aggregate is the good’s arithmetic mean, 
the point of equality. The arithmetic mean 
of the unit Rectangular is .5. By a 
change-of-variable, we obtain the density 
function of the distribution of the mem- 
bers’ Comparison Ratios. This new den- 
sity also belongs to the Rectangular fam- 
ily: 

gy) = 5$,0<y<2.; (21) 

Finally, we perform a second change- 
of-variable in order to obtain the density 
of the justice evaluation variable in the 
Social Aggregate. That is, we obtain the 
density of the new variable that is a 
natural-logarithmic function of the Com- 
parison Ratio variable. The new density 
is: 


q(z) = e2 ,—-% <z <ln2. (22) 


Upon inspection, we recognize this- 


density as belonging to a negatively 
skewed family of Exponential distribu- 
tions. The general formula, now using x to 
denote the variate, is given by: 





~o <x <a. .(23) 


In the present case the value of the scale 
parameter b equals one, and the value of 
the location parameter a equals In 2. The 
graph of this probability density function 
that results from consensual valuation of 
one quality-good is shown on panel b. of 
Figure 1. (The graphs of the justice distri- 
butions shown on the b. panels of the 
three figures are drawn to the same scale.) 

The location parameter a (a = In 2) has 
a very interesting interpretation. It is both 
the upper limit of the justice evaluation 
yariable—that is, the greatest possible 


magnitude of unjust overreward, and the 
cologarithm of the Just term (which is .5). 
Thus, we can say that the Just term deter- 
mines the upper limit of the sense of jus- 
tice with respect to quality-goods as well 
as the location parameter of the distribu- 
tion’s density function. , 

In section 2.(b) below we shall look 
closely and precisely at the properties of 
this distribution. Here we merely note 
that, since in the Rectangular the arithme- 
tic mean and the median are equal, we 
know that half of the members of the So- 
cial Aggregate experience unjust under- 
reward while the other half feel unjustly 
overrewarded. We also know that the ex- 
perience of injustice of the underreward 
sort ranges to negative infinity—that is, 
that the Social Aggregate has members 
who feel extremely unjustly underre- 
warded. Put differently, while the propor- 


-tions in either condition of injustice are 


equal, their experience is vastly different. 
The intensity of the two segments’ 
sentiments of justice differs greatly—just 
how greatly we shall see in section ’2.(b). 
(2) The case of a Pareto-' 
distributed quantity-good. Consider a So- 
cial Aggregate of very large size N tending 
to infinity. By the second Primitive re- 
striction all the members of the Social 
Aggregate value the same good. In this 
particular case, that one good is a 
quantity-zood. Now the distribution of a 
quantity-good is regarded by this theory 
as exogenously given. Hence, its density 
function must be either empirically esti- 
mated or introduced by a priori restric- 
tion. In this section and the next, we 
imagine that the quantity-good of value is 
distributed as a Pareto and as a Lognormal 
variate, respectively, and inquire what 
may be the consequences of such distri- 
bution for the sentiment of justice experi- 
enced by the members of the Social 
Aggregate. 
Suppose now that the quantity-good is 
Pareto-distributed.'9 The major features 
of the Pareto variate’s probability density 


t0 Many quantity-goods of value to diverse Social 
Aggregates may indeed be Pareto-distributed. Some 
examples are: family income in a welfare state; 
earnings within skill level, seniority, and firm; chil- 
dren’s allowances within age cohort at a summer 
camp. l 


A 
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function are that it is everywhere de- 
creasing, with a long right tail, and that the 
mode occurs at the lower limit. The Pareto 
family is often expressed in terms of a 
transformed variable, which is obtained 
by first dividing all observations by the 
lower extreme value. For example, if the 
lower extreme value of a given income 
distribution is $7,238.49, then all the in- 
come amounts are divided by that 
quantity—thereby producing a new distri- 


bution whose lower extreme value is 


unity. When expressed this way, the 
Pareto is a one-parameter family; that one 
parameter is a shape parameter known as 
Pareto’s constant. Pareto’s constant is 
considered a crude measure of inequality 
in the distribution (e.g., Cramer 


1971:51-8), with inequality decreasing as - 


Pareto’s constant increases. l 
The density function of the transformed 
Pareto variate is given by: 


f(x) = cxt, 1 <x < +o. (24) 


Graphs of the density functions of three 
members of the Pareto family are shown 
on panel a. of Figure 2. They are drawn in 
terms of the untransformed variable (e.g., 
raw-income amounts). (The graphs of the 
quantity-good distributions shown on the 
a. panels of Figures 2 and 3 are drawn to 
the same scale; and each of the six curves 
has an arithmetic mean of 10.) 

By the first Primitive restriction, the 
Just term for each member of the Social 


Aggregate is the good’s arithmetic mean,. 
- the point of equality. Now Pareto’s con- 


stant, or the shape parameter c, may as- 
sume any positive value. However, the 
arithmetic mean of the Pareto distribution 
is theoretically defined only when c is 
greater than one. Hence, we introduce the 
additional restriction that c must exceed 
unity. In such case, the arithmetic mean of 
the Pareto variate is equal to (c/(c~—1)). By 
a change-of-variable, we obtain the den- 
sity function of the distribution of the 
members’ Comparison Ratios. This den- 
sity Is: 
gly) = cy *""ch(c—1))™ , 
: (25) 
((c—1)c) < y < +m, 


; Finally, we perform a second change- 


of-variable in order to obtain the density 
of the justice evaluation variable in the 
Social Aggregate. The new density is: 


6 eE 
In((e—1/e) << z< +. (26) 


Upon inspection, we recognize this 
density as belonging to a positively 
skewed family of Exponential distribu- 
tions. The general formula, now using x to 
denote the variate and a and b to denote 
the Exponential’s own location and scale 
parameters, is given by: 


Graphs of the density functions of three 
members of this family are shown on 
panel b. of Figure 2. 

Let us look now at the Exponential’s 
two basic parameters and at their relations 
to the one parameter of the Pareto- 


-distributed quantity-good. The Exponen- 


tial’s location parameter a is the lower 
limit of the Exponential; it is also the co- 
logarithm of the Pareto variable’s arithme- 
tic mean. In other words, the Just 
term—the arithmetic mean of the Pareto 
distribution of the quantity-good— 
determines the location parameter of the 
distribution’s density function (deter- 
mines, that is, the lower limit of the sense 
of unjust underreward). And the Just term 
itself may be regarded as a function of 
Pareto’s constant. : 

The Exponential’s scale parameter b is 
also a function of Pareto’s constant, being 
its reciprocal. 

The Exponential’s arithmetic mean we 
already know to be the logarithm of the 
ratio of the quantity-good’s geometric 
mean to the quantity-good’s arithmetic 
mean. Since both the geometric mean and 
the arithmetic mean are functions of 
Pareto’s constant,.we see clearly that the 
Exponential’s arithmetic mean is also a 
function of Pareto’s constant. ) 

In section 2.(b) below we shall see pre- 
cisely how these and other properties of 
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Figure 2. Distributions of Pareto Quantity-Good and of Justice Evaluations 
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the Exponential family depend on various 


. functions of Pareto’s constant. At this 


point we merely say that, crudely, in one 
way or another, they all depend on the 
inequality in the distribution of the 
quantity-good. 

Notice that while choice of one 
quality-good by the members of a Social 
Aggregate leads directly to one (and 
only one) distribution of justice 
evaluations—the negatively skewed Ex- 
ponential described earlier—choice of one 
quantity-good may lead not only to differ- 
ent families of curves but also to different 
members of a family of curves. In the 
present case, the value of Pareto’s con- 
stant may be said to determine the par- 
ticular member of the Exponential 
family—that is, both the location and 
scale parameters of the positively skewed 
Exponential distribution of justice 
evaluations—that results from consensual 
valuation of one Pareto-distributed 
quantity-good. 

The density function of this distribution 
shows that there is often a modest bound 
on the experience of unjust underreward 
when the quantity-good is Pareto- 
distributed. Very large absolute mag- 
nitudes, however, are to be found for the 
experience of overreward. But this family 
of curves is no panacea, for the proportion 
unjustly underrewarded is rather large. 

This quantification renders unambigu- 
ous the meaning of the first Primitive 
restriction—the sense of justice responds 


to relative conditions. The absolute loca-. 


tion of the quantity-good’s distribution is 
totally irrelevant; only the inequality or 
dispersion in the distribution is of any im- 
port. This formulation points the way to 
design of strategies for reducing discon- 
tent, political instability, and the propen- 
sity to violent revolutionary conflict—and 
for doing so whether per capita income is 
increasing, CEETCANIRE, or remaining con- 
stant. 

(3) The case of a Lognorm- 
ally-distributed quantity-good. Con- 
sider a Social Aggregate of very large 
size N tending to infinity. By the second 
Primitive restriction, all the members of 
the Social Aggregate value the same good. 
In this case, that one good is a quantity- 
good and it is Lognormally distributed. 


The Lognormal variate is a positively 
skewed, two-parameter family of curves 
with one important property: the distribu- 
tion formed by the logarithms of the origi- 
nal observations belongs to the Normal 
family. The Lognormal has a range from 
zero to positive infinity. The two param- 
eters are the scale parameter b which is 
the median of the distribution and the 
shape parameter c which is the standard 
deviation of the distribution of logged ob- 
servations. The density function is given’ 
by: 


e@~ncub) 22 
f(x) = ———_ ,0 < x < +, (28) 


xc V2a7 


Graphs of the density functions of Log- 
normal curves are shown on panel a. of 
Figure 3. 

By the first Primitive restriction, the 
Just term for each member of the Social- 
Aggregate is the good’s arithmetic mean, 
its point of equality. The mean is given by 
(b exp(c?#/2)). By a change-of-variable, we 
obtain the density function of the distri- 
bution of the members’ Comparison 
Ratios. The new density function is: 


en (da y)+(c4/2))*20? 
sty) =  ——_______ j 
yc V 20 


O<y< +o, (29) 


Notice that the Lognormal’s scale pa- . 
rameter b is cancelled out at this step, so 
that the new density is solely a function of 
the Lognormal’s shape parameter c. 

Finally, we perform a second change- 
of-variable in order to obtain the density 
of the distribution of justice evaluations in 
the Social Aggregate: 


; e~(z+(c%72) Ne? 
q(z) = ————, 
_ OVT 


-0 < Zz < +a, (30) 


This is, of course, a Normal density. 

We now re-state it, using x to denote the 
Normal variate, a to denote the Normal’ s 
own location parameter, and b to denote 
the Normal’s own scale parameter: 


20 
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—% <x < +0, (31) 
In the Normal family the arithmetic 


- mean is identical to the location parameter 


a, and the standard deviation is identical 
to the scale parameter b. Comparing the 
two expressions above, we see that the 
Normal’s scale parameter b is identical to 
the Lognormal’s shape parameter c and 
that the Normal’s location parameter a is 
also a function of the Lognormal’s shape 
parameter c (Normal’s a = Lognormal’s 
~c*/2). Thus, we can re-state the density 
function again, this time expressing the 
new Normal in terms of one basic param- 
eter: 
~(x+(6272))?72b2 


f(x) = ~ 
b VIn 


-o < x < +o, (32) 


Graphs of these Normal densities are 
shown on panel b. of Figure 3. 

Thus we see that the Lognormal’s shape 
parameter c determines both the mean and 
the standard deviation of the Normal dis- 
tribution of justice evaluations that results 
from consideration of one Lognormally 
distributed quantity-good. 

The Lognormal’s shape parameter c 
may be regarded loosely as a measure of 
inequality and hence we may say that as 
inequality in the distribution of the 
quantity-good increases, the location of 
the distribution of justice evaluations 
moves leftward and inequality in justice 
sentiments increases as well. 

These characteristics indicate that 
whenever the members of a Social Aggre- 
gate consensually value one Lognormally 
distributed quantity-good, the distribution 
of the sentiment of justice will be Normal 
with a negative mean and hence with more 
than half of the members experiencing 
unjust underreward. In the Normal, both 
tails go to infinity; thus, there are no limits 
to the experience of either extreme of in- 
justice. 

We pause to consider together the three 
curves we have produced. When all the 
members of a Social Aggregate consensu- 
ally valué one quality-good and accept 
èe . 


equality as the Just term, ‘‘everything”’ is 
fully determined ‘‘inside’’ the theory. In 
such case, the distribution of Actual 
Ranks is Rectangular and the distribution 
of justice evaluations is a negatively 
skewed Exponential. But when the good 
of value is a quantity-good, then the 
theory—alone—cannot produce a distri- 
bution of justice sentiments; rather, “‘ev- 
erything’’ depends on the actual distribu- 
tion of the good. 

We have considered only two families 
of curves as distributions of the one 
quantity-good. For these two, the Log- 
normal and the Pareto, we note that, 
though they behave differently in some 
respects, they have in common some im- 
portant properties. If we hold constant the 
quantity-good’s arithmetic mean (that is, 
the true arithmetic mean of the distribu- 
tion of raw amounts), then we observe 
that: As inequality in the quantity-good’s 
distribution decreases (with a decrease in 
inequality crudely indicated by an in- 
crease in Pareto’s constant and by a de- 
crease in the Lognormal’s shape param- 
eter c), the quantity-good distribution’s 
median and mode move rightward toward 
the mean; and the proportion to the left of 
the mean decreases. 

But of far greater importance is the ef- 
fect of the inequality in the quantity- 
good’s distribution on the distribution of 
justice evaluations. Regardless of the 
quantity-good’s arithmetic mean, as in- 
equality in the quantity-good’s distribu- 
tion decreases (again with a decrease in 


' inequality crudely indicated by an in- 


crease in Pareto’s constant and by a de- 
crease in the Lognormal’s shape param- 
eter c), the distribution of justice evalua- 
tions moves rightward; the mean, median, 
and mode move toward zero; the propor- 
tion unjustly underrewarded decreases; 
the distribution contracts and grows taller, 
exhibiting a tendency toward a Dirac’s 
Delta distribution, as defined by:?! 


a(x) = p ene (33) 


1! Since Dirac’s Delta function has the property 
that the integral is equal to +1, that is, 


f ax) dx = 1 


— wW 
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Thus, given consensual valuation of a 
quantity-good, the present theory clearly 
and unequivocally asserts the primacy of 
the degree of inequality in the quantity- 
good’s distribution for determination of a 
host of social variables. The aggregate 
amount of the good is irrelevant; only the 
amount of inequality in its distribution is 
important. This vividly suggests that 
poorer societies can be socially better-off 
than richer ones, and specifies the condi- 
tion under which this may be bo. 

(b) Evaluating the distributional pa- 
rameters of interest 

We have described the proce- 
dure for generating expected distributions 
and are now ready to evaluate their pa- 
rameters. We shall continue working with 
the same distributions we generated in the 
preceding section. 

Recall now fhat the parameters we are 
interested in include the overall arithmetic 
mean of the distribution of justice evalua- 
tions, the upper and lower limits, the 
Gini’s mean difference, the proportions in 
various segments, and the arithmetic 
means of the various segments. (Although 
these are the only terms we evaluate in 
this paper, we note that other aspects of 
the distribution of justice evaluations may 
operate as independent variables in the 
specification of social phenomena.) 

For each of these terms, we first 
provide the general, distribution- 
independent expression. Now, when the 
good is one quality-good, each term has 
one precise value; but when the good is 
one quantity-good, each term has a dis- 
tinctive analytic solution (depending on 
the quantity-good’s distribution), as well 
as a range of possible numerical values 
(depending on the degree of inequality in 
the quantity-good’s distribution). Hence, 
for each term, we also provide the analytic 
solutions corresponding to the two 
families of curves we have obtained, as 
well as their theoretical limits as inequal- 


(see Zeldovich, 1973:423-5), and since the value of 
the function is always greater than or equal to zero, it 
Satisfies the requirements for a probability density 
function, and we thus use it as a probability distribu- 


tion. It is a perfect mathematical representation ofan . 


Equal distribution and (in this context) of a Social 
Aggregate all of whose members experience perfect 
justice. 


ity varies. Finally, we provide numerical 
estimates for each term for seven curves, 
the negatively skewed Exponential that 
arises from consensual valuation of one 
quality-good, three positively skewed Ex- 
ponentials, each arising from consensual 
valuation of one Pareto-distributed good 
of distinct Pareto’s constant c, and three 
Normals, each arising from consensual 
valuation of one Lognormally distributed 
good of distinct shape parameter c. 

Ali terms are obtained by evaluation of 
the appropriate integral. In some cases, 
the analytic solutions are well known (for 
example, the Gini’s mean difference of the 
Normal curve). In other cases, we ob- 
tained the analytic solutions ourselves (for 
example, the arithmetic mean of the un- 
derrewarded segment of the positively 
skewed Exponential). A few of the terms 
have no analytic solution (notably some of 
the area terms of the Normal curve) so, 
for these, we used tabled values to ap- 
proximate numerical solutions. 

Table 1 reports most of the terms we 
have obtained for the curves discussed in 
this paper. Because space limitations pre- 
clude verbal description of all terms for all 
the curves, we will describe in words only 
the terms belonging to the positively 
skewed Exponentials that result from 
consensual valuation of one Pareto- 
distributed quantity-good. Of course, 
Table 1 provides all information for all the 
terms of all seven curves discussed in this 
paper. 

eae? eaten 


Here now is our summary description of. 
aspects of the positively skewed Expo- 
nential family of distributions of justice 
evaluations: 

(1) the lower limit—The lower limit of 
the positively skewed Exponential is 
equal to its location parameter a. We re- 
stricted Pareto’s constant to values 
greater than unity and showed that the 
Exponential’s location parameter a is an 
increasing function of the Pareto’s shape 
parameter c. The lower limit of the distri- 
bution of justice evaluations, thus, is a 
function of c, 

c-l 


lower limit = In (34) 
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The limits of a (that is, of the lower limit) 
are —%-as Pareto’s constant approaches 1 
from the right and zero as Pareto’s con- 
stant goes to positive infinity. This means 
that, whenever the quantity-good is 
Pareto-distributed, the lower limit of the 
distribution of justice evaluations will be a 
negative quantity. (Of course, we already 
knew this, since, in the prior section /.(a), 
we showed that the lower limit of the dis- 
tribution of justice evaluations resulting 
from consensual valuation of an unequally 
distributed good would always be nega- 
tive.) Turning now to individual members 
of this family, when Pareto’s constant is 
1.5, the lower limit is about —1.0986; 
when c is 2, the lower limit is about 
— 6931; and when c is 2.5, the lower limit 
is about —.5108. 

(2) the upper limit—The upper limit of 
this family, like that of the underlying 
Pareto family, tends to infinity. However, 
its limit, as Pareto’s constant goes to in- 
finity, approaches zero from the right. 

(3) the arithmetic mean—tThe arithme- 
tic mean of the family of positively 
skewed Exponentials is given by (a +b); it 
is thus a function of the Exponential’s two 
basic parameters. However, recail that 
both the Exponential’s basic parameters 
are functions of Pareto’s constant, so that 
we may express the arithmetic mean as a 
function of the shape parameter c of the 
underlying Pareto variate. Thus, the Ex- 
ponential’s arithmetic mean is an in- 
creasing function of Pareto’s constant, the 
formula given by 
ae ae a oe 
c € 





arithmetic mean = In (35) 


The limits of the arithmetic mean are 
negative infinity, as Pareto’s constant ap- 
proaches 1 from the right, and zero, as c 
goes to positive infinity. Notice that we 
could have arrived at this same result by 
using the function we obtained in section 
i.(c)—namely, the arithmetic mean of the 
distribution of justice evaluations is the 
logarithm of the ratio of the good’s 
geometric mean to the good’s arithmetic 
mean. In the Pareto variate, the geometric 
mean is the exponential function of the 
reciprocal function of c (that is, exp I/c), 
and the arithmetic mean is c/(c— 1), so that 


the log of the ratio is the formula given 
above. Some values of the arithmetic 
mean are as follows: When Pareto’s con- 
stant is 1.5, the arithmetic mean is about 
—.4319; when Pareto’s constant is 2, the 
arithmetic mean is about —.1931; and, 
when Pareto’s constant is 2.5, the arith- 
metic mean is about —.1108. 

(4) the Gints mean difference—The 
analytic formula for the Gini’s mean dif- 
ference of the distribution of justice 
evaluations is very simple for, in this case, 
the Gini’s mean difference is an identity 
function of the Exponential’s scale pa- 
rameter b. Expressed in terms of Pareto’s 
constant, the Gini’s mean difference is the 
reciprocal function of Pareto’s constant. 
Its limits are zero, as Pareto’s constant 
goes to positive infinity, and one, as c 
approaches one from the right. Turning to 
some values of the Gini’s mean 
difference—when Pareto’s constant is 1.5, 
the Gini’s mean difference is 2/3; whenc is - 


* 2, the Gini’s mean difference equals one- 


half; and, when c is 2.5, the Gini’s mean 
difference is .4. 

(5) the proportion underrewarded— 
The proportion underrewarded is the dis- 
tribution function F(x) evaluated at x=0, 
that is, F(0). In terms of the underlying 
Pareto variate, it is the distribution func- 
tion evaluated at x = the arithmetic mean, 
that is, F(c/(c—1)). The equivalent for- 
mulas are (1 — exp (a/b)), in terms of the 
Exponential’s basic parameters, and (1 — 
((c—1)/c)°), in terms of Pareto’s constant. 
The proportion underrewarded is thus a 
decreasing function of Pareto’s constant. 
Its limit as Pareto’s constant goes to infin- 
ity is the quantity one minus the reciprocal 
function of e (the base of the natural 
logarithms), that is, (1 — l/e). As Pareto’s 
constant approaches one from the right, 
its limit is unity. Thus, the proportion un- 
derrewarded can never be less than about 
63.21%. When Pareto’s constant is 1.5, 
the proportion underrewarded is about 
80.75%; when Pareto’s constant is 2, the 
proportion underrewarded is 75%; -and 
when Pareto’s constant is 2.5, the propor- 
tion underrewarded is about 72. 11%. 

(6) the arithmetic mean of the underre- 
warded segment—This term is obtained 
by setting the area in the underrewarded 
segment equal to unity and then solving 
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for the first moment about the origin. In 
terms of the Exponential’s basic param- 
eters, the formula is ` 


underrewarded _ a + b(1 — e”) (36) 
mean 1 — ew l 


In terms of Pareto’s constant, the arith- 
metic mean of the underrewarded segment 
is an increasing function, defined by 


underrewarded _ 
mean 


omar) 
C c c 
4 (e | 
c 


Its limits are negative infinity, as Pareto’s 
constant approaches one from the right, 








. (37) 





_and zero, as Pareto’s constant goes to 


positive infinity. Turning to some specific 
values, when Pareto’s constant is 1.5, the 
mean of the underrewarded segment is 


_ about —.6938; when c is 2, the mean of the 


underrewarded segment is about —.4242; 
and when c is 2.5, the mean of the under- 
rewarded segment is about —.3084. 

(7) the proportion overrewarded—tThe 
proportion overrewarded is the survival 
function S(x), evaluated at x=0, that is, 
S(0). In terms of the underlying Pareto 
variate, this term is the survival function 
evaluated at x equal the arithmetic mean, 
that is, S(c/(c—1)). The equivalent for- 
mulas are (exp a/b), in terms of the Expo- 
nential’s basic parameters, and ((c—1)/c)°, 
in terms of Pareto’s constant. Thus, the 
proportion overrewarded iš an increasing 
function of Pareto’s constant. Its limits 
are zero, aS c approaches one from the 
right, and (1/e), as c goes to positive infin- 
ity. Thus, the proportion overrewarded is 
never greater than about 36.79%. Some 
values are as follows: When Pareto’s con- 
stant is 1.5, the proportion overrewarded 
is about 19.25%; when c is 2, the propor- 
tion overrewarded is 25%; and when c is 
2.5, the proportion overrewarded is about 
27.87%. 

(8) the ,arithmetic mean of the over- 
rewarded segment—tThis term is obtained 


by setting the area in the overrewarded 
segment equal to unity and then solving 
for the first moment about the origin. In 
this case, this term has a simple formula; it - 
is an identity function of the Exponential’s 
scale parameter b. Alternatively, it is the 
reciprocal function of Pareto’s constant. It 
is, thus, a decreasing function ofc. Notice 
that, in this case, the arithmetic mean of 
the overrewarded segment is identical to 
the Gini’s mean difference. Like the 
Gini’s mean difference, its limits are zero, 
as Pareto’s constant approaches positive 
infinity, and one, as Pareto’s constant 
goes to one from the right. Turning to 
specific values, when Pareto’s constant is 
1.5, the arithmetic mean of the over- 
rewarded segment is equal to two-thirds; 
when c is 2, the mean is .5; and when c is 


2.5, the mean is .4. 


There are in addition to these eight pa- 
rameters many others that may be impor- 
tant in specifications of -dependent vari- 
ables. In this paper we have mentioned 
what we call the Distressed segment. 
When we first obtained the Exponentials 
discussed in this paper (and a Gamma . 
family of curves not discussed in this 
paper), we were struck by the possibility 
of a Distressed segment and a Charmed 
segment in the left and right tails of nega- 
tively skewed and positively skewed 
curves, respectively. We defined a Dis- 
tressed.segment as the segment bounded 
by the lower limit and the negative fractile 
whose absolute value equals the upper 
limit; and we defined a Charmed segment 
as the segment bounded by the upper limit 
and by the positive fractile that equals the 
absolute value of the lower limit. And we 
conjectured, among other things, that 
crime exists only when there is a Dis- 
tressed segment and that the crime rate 
varies directly with the proportion in the 
Distressed segment. 

We still find much intuitive appeal in 
that notion and intend to test it, but we.are 
unsure about its correct extension to 
Normal curves. We suspect that there exists 
a general rule for defining Distressed 
segments, of which our rule based on 
the bounds is a special case. However, we 
have not yet found it. So we provisionally 
apply our rule to the Normal curves, but 
use observed upper and lower extreme 
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values instead of upper and lower limits to 
define the Distressed segment. 

The negatively skewed Exponential that 
results from consensual valuation of one 
quality-good has a Distressed segment 
containing 25% of the population. The 
positively skewed Exponentials that result 
from consensual valuation of one Pareto- 
distributed quantity-good have no Dis- 
tressed segment; instead they have a 
Charmed segment whose size varies di- 
rectly with Pareto’s constant, growing to 
an upper limit of (1/e”), or about 13.53%. 
Thus, we are led to the conjecture that 
there is very little crime, if any, in a soci- 
ety in which the good of value is one 
Pareto-distributed quantity-good and that 
there is a considerable amount of crime in 
a society in which the good of value is one 
quality-good. 

As for the Normal curves obtained from 
consensual valuation of one Lognormally 
distributed gquantity-good, if we make the 
simplifying assumption that all justice 
evaluations lie within plus or minus four 
standard deviations of the mean, then we 
find Distressed segments of such size as 
.03% when b equals .6, .13% when b 
equals one, and .47% when b equals 1.4. 
These are tiny Distressed segments, 
suggesting crime rates in these societies of 
much lower magnitude than in quality- 
good societies. 

The foregoing discussion of Distressed 
segments underscores our view that, 
evaluating the parameters of the various 
distributions of justice evaluations— 
delightful exercise though it be—is not an 
end in itself. We do it because we are 
intrigued by the hypothesized relations 
between these parameters and social phe- 
nomena in the real world. 

Thus, in terms of the theory, the infor- 
mation provided in Table 1 has a very 
precise meaning. Each of the seven rows 
represents a distinct Social Aggregate, and 
each term in each row represents one as- 
pect of that Social Aggregate. For exam- 
ple, the first row of Table 1 is saying: 
There may be a Social Aggregate such that 
all the members value one and the same 
good, and that good is a quality-good, 
such as athletic skill, intelligence, social 
honor, or physical attractiveness; in such 
a Social Aggregate, half the members feel 
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unjustly underrewarded, and the justice 
sentiment of the ‘““bottom’’ person in the 
hierarchy of the good tends to negative in- 
finity. | 

Likewise, each column in Table 1 is a 
vector of magnitudes of a variable attri- 
bute of Social Aggregates. For example, 
look at the column of proportion underre- 
warded. The expected values of this vari- 
able, according to Table 1, lie in the half- 
open interval, (.5,1]. The seven Social 
Aggregates described in Table 1 report 
values ranging from 50% to about 80.75%. 
This means that, if the good of value is a 
quality-good or if the good of value is one 
quantity-good of either Pareto or Log- 
normal distribution, then the proportion 
underrewarded in the Social Aggregate 
cannot be less than half.!? 


BOREAS E 


Having looked in some detail at two 
families of quantity-good distributions— 
the Pareto and the Lognormal—we are 
now ready to state more explicitly the re- 
lation between the parameters of the dis- 
tribution of justice evaluations and the 
magnitude of inequalify in the quantity- 
zood’s distribution. 

To begin with, all the major parameters 
of the distribution of justice evaluations 
are functions of the shape parameter c of 
the quantity-good’s distribution. But they 
are different functions. We have already 
noticed that each aspect of the distribution 
of justice evaluations depends in its own 
particular way on the shape parameter c 
of the good’s distribution, and that this 
particular way is specific to the distribu- 
tional family. And we have noticed that 
the shape parameter c behaves quite 
differently in different distributional 
families. These features produce some 
rather interesting relations which we now 
summarize: 

(1) Within a family of curves, the major 
parameters of the distribution of justice 


12 Of course, whenever the median of the good’s 
distribution lies to the right of the arithmetic mean, 
the proportion unjustly underrewarded will be less 
than half. I am currently working with families of 
negatively skewed Beta and Gamma distributions to 
explore their resemblance io observed distributions 
of certain quantity-goods in certain Social Aggre- 
getes and to generate ensuing distributions of justice 


evaluations. 
+ 
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evaluations—though they are different 
functions of the shape parameter c of the 
good’s distribution and though they differ 
markedly in their slopes—are, neverthe- 


less, monotonically related to each other. . 


Thus, if we compare any two of the Expo- 
nentials that arise from Pareto-distributed 
goods, whichever one is the more desir- 
able in terms of any characteristic will be 


the more desirable in terms of all the other. 


characteristics. For example: the curve 
with the smaller Gini’s mean difference 
will also have the smaller absolute mag- 
nitude on the lower extreme value, will 
‘also have the smaller absolute magnitude 
on the arithmetic mean, will also have the 
smaller percentage in the unjust underre- 
warded segment, and so on. : 

(2) Between families of curves, major 
parameters of the distribution of justice 
evaluations are not necessarily monotoni- 
cally related to each other. Thus, if we 
compare any two curves, one need not be 
uniformly more desirable than the other in 
terms of all characteristics. For example, 
if we compare the Exponential curve that 
arises from a Pareto:c = 2 distribution with 
the Normal curve that arises from a Log- 
normal:c=.6 distribution (see Table 1), 
we find that the Normal’s arithmetic mean 
(—.18) is of smaller absolute magnitude 
than the Exponential’s arithmetic mean 
(—.1931), but that the Normal’s Gini’s 
mean difference (.6770) is greater than the 
Exponential’s (.5). 

Now, if we say that both the arithmetic 
mean and the Gini’s mean difference of 
the distribution of justice evaluations are 
functions of the inequality in the good’s 
distribution, then we quickly find our- 
selves in a logical contradiction, with op- 
posing readings on which curve has the 
greater degree of inequality. One way out 
of this apparent contradiction is to sub- 
stitute the term, ‘‘shape parameter c of the 
good’s distribution,’’ for the term, ‘‘in- 
- equality.” For then we pay our respects, 
so to speak, not only to the wildly differ- 
ent shapes of different families of curves 
but also to the wildly different behaviors 
of their shape parameters. 

But another, equally effective, way out 
of the apparent contradiction is to substi- 
tute the term, ‘‘several forms of inequal- 
ity,” for the term, “‘inequality.’” For the 
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perspective embodied here suggests that 
there are many forms of inequality (not 
merely many measures of inequality) and 
that each form of inequality affects a 
different aspect of social life. That is to 
say, each form of inequality has for its 
special province some one social phenom- 
enon. Thus, our conjecture is that social 
discontent depends on that form of in- 
equality represented by the logarithm of 
the ratio of the geometric mean to the 
arithmetic mean of the good’s distribu- 
tion, that the propensity to violent revolu- 
tionary conflict depends on that form of 
inequality represented by the logarithm of 
the ratio of the lower extreme value to the 
arithmetic mean .of the good’s distribu- 
tion, that political‘ instability depends on 
that form of inequality represented by 


. whatever distribution-dependent function 


of the shape parameter c of the good’s 
distribution produces the Gini’s mean 
difference of the distribution of justice 
evaluations, and so on. We know that 
these forms of inequality are indeed forms 
of inequality because their values would 
all be zero if the underlying distribution of 
the good were a Delta (or Equal) distribu- 
tion. , 

Put differently, whatever parameter of 
the distribution of justice evaluations one 
is interested in minimizing (that is, what- 
ever form of inequality one is interested in 


of unjust underreward experienced by the 
‘*bottom’’ person (the Rawlsian criterion) 
or the mean experience of justice or injus- 
tice (the Benthamite criterion), or any 
other—if all the curves under review be- 
long to the same distributional family, 
then there is but one uniform counsel: For 
distributions of justice evaluations that 
arise from Pareto-distributed goods, the 
curve with the higher value of Pareto’s 
constant is the curve with the minimum 
values on all parameters of interest (that 
is, minimum values on all forms of in- 
equality); for distributions of justice 
evaluations that arise from Lognormally 
distributed goods, the curve with the 
smaller value of the shape parameter c 1s 
the curve with the minimum values on all 
parameters of interest (that is, minimum 
values on all forms of inequality). 

No easy solution, however, exists when 


. Minimizing)}—whether it be the magnitude . 


f 
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the curves under review belong to differ- 
ent distributional families. The curve with 
the best-off ‘‘bottom’’ person may have 
the largest percentage experiencing unjust 
underreward, as is the case with some 
pairwise comparisons from Table 1. In 
such cases, choice of a criterion 
parameter—that is, choice of the particu- 
lar form of inequality to be minimized— 
becomes the paramount policy decision. 1? 


—__-@—___—- 
D. A Note on Testing 


We now indicate the requirements for 
empirical testing of the specifications we 
have proposed. 

1. Measurement and specification of 
the actual and Just terms. 


The general theory asserts a mea- 


surement strategy and the Primitive model 
offers two probabilistic propositions. We 
now look at them. 

(a) The measurement strategy 

We suggested that individuals 
generally measure their Actual and Just 
terms as ranks if the good of value is a 
nonadditive, nontransferable quality-good 
and measure them in the good’s own units 
if the good is an additive, transferable 
quantity-good. Thus, the testing task is to 
demonstrate that, when individuals eval- 
uate-the justice or injustice of their hold- 
ings of goods, the magnitude of their jus- 
tice evaluation implies measurement of 
the terms in the way -described here. Di- 
rect observation of individuals is required. 

(b) The proposition on consensus 
about the good of value 

The Primitive restriction that the 
members of a Social Aggregate value the 
same good(s) is a probabilistic proposition 
that states: Given a Social Aggregate, the 
majority of the members (n > .5N) value 
the same good or the same combination of 
goods. Direct observation of individuals is 
required. 


13 Choice of the form of inequality to minimize 
may indeed be the major question confronting many 
contemporary societies. Is it better to seek a high 
minimum in the distribution of wealth or of income, 
or to seek a smaller percentage below the arithmetic 
mean, or to seek a larger geometric mean? I am 
currently systematizing these alternatives and 
exploring the trade-offs in alternative redistribution 
strategies. 


(c) The proposition that justice is 
equality 

The Primitive restriction that 
justice is equality is a probabilistic prop- 
Osition that states: Given a Social Aggre- 
gate, given any good of distribution, the 
frequency distribution of Just terms held 
by the members has for both its arithmetic 
mean and its mode the arithmetic mean of 
the distribution of the good. Direct obser- 
vation of individuals is required. 

2. Specification of the justice evalu- 
ation function. 

We have provisionally accepted 
the function we proposed earlier (Jasso; 
1978). However, additional research in 
many different settings and about many 
different goods is needed. Testing of this 
function requires direct observation of in- 
dividuals. 


3. Specification of the behavioral- 


consequences of the justice evaluation. 
We suggested that social summary 
measures of individual-level phenomena 


as well.as specifically social phenomena ` 


are functionally dependent on parameters 
of the distribution of justice evaluations. 
Tests of hypotheses, using the general 
theory, require observed frequency distri- 
butions of justice evaluations and, hence, 
data collected from individuals. Tests of 
hypotheses, using the Primitive version of 
the theory, require knowledge of the good: 
or goods of value, their density functions, 
and their intercorrelations, and hence may 
be carried out entirely by means of docu- 
mentary analysis and secondary analysis 
of existing data sets. Hypotheses should 
be tested both on cross-sectional data 
{i.e., on a sample of Social Aggregates 
observed at one point in time) and on 
time-series data (i.e., on observations 
within one Social Aggregate at different 
points in time). The central testing task is 
curve-fitting—that is, finding the equation 
for the best approximation to the relation- 
ship between a social phenomenon and a 
parameter of the distribution of justice 
evaluations—with this task repeated for as 
many specifications of as many dependent 
variables as one may like. 


III. SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


According to the theory of distributive 
justice here proposed, the natural and so- 


æ 
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cial goods have exogenously given distri- 
butions, and the individual makes 
exogenous ‘selections of Goods to value, 
of Social Aggregates to form, and of the 
holding to consider Just for him/herself. 
The general theory makes few claims, but 
these claims are universal, applying uni- 
formly to all humans: Briefly, the math- 
ematical representation of self-appraisal 
about one’s holdings of goods and of 
judgments about the just holdings of goods 
differs according to whether the good is a 
quality or a quantity, being ranks for the 
former and amounts for the latter; the ex- 
perience of justice or injustice varies as 
the logarithm of the ratio of the actual 
holding to the just holding; this sense of 
justice is the primordial independent var- 
iable which determines variation in phe- 
nomena observable in individuals and in 
Social Aggregates. 

According to the theory, the social life 
may be regarded as basically a meeting of 
justice sentiments, and social variables 
may be explained and predicted by as- 
pects of the distribution of justice evalua- 
tions. We offered several hypotheses— 
among them: that the Social Aggregate’s 
propensity to violent revolutionary con- 
flict varies with the absolute magnitude of 
the lower extreme value of the justice dis- 
tribution; that the intensity of revolu- 
tionary violence varies with the higher of 
the two warring segments’ arithmetic 
means; that the propensity to dissolution 
varies with the Gini’s mean difference; 
and that social content/discontent varies 
with the overall arithmetic mean. 

Variation in the social phenomena, both 
cross-sectionally and intertemporally, is 
attributable to differences in the distribu- 
tions of justice evaluations. Due to the 
exogeneity of the actual distributions of 
goods and of the individuals’ choices, one 
distribution of justice evaluations cannot 
be predicted from a prior one. 

The sentiment of distributive justice 
bridges the gap between individualistic 
and collectivistic explanation; for it is ex- 
perienced by the individual and measura- 
ble in the individual but, unlike hunger or 
thirst or fatigue, cannot even occur except 
by reference to the distribution of a good 
among a collection of humans. And 
though, according to the theory, we could 

e 


predict all social phenomena of interest 
from an observed frequency distribution 
of justice evaluations, the explanatory 
terms used in the propositions would not 
be limited to simple aggregations of the 
individuals’ scores (such as the arithmetic 
mean), but, rather, would also include 
other less simple attributes of the distri- 
bution, such as the Gini’s mean dif- 
ference. Conversely, prediction of the so- 
cial phenomena is never possible solely 
from the actual distribution of goods, for 
the individuals’ exogenous choices medi- 
ate the sense of justice; even in the Primi- 


tive version, the choice of goods must be 


ascertained before we can move from the 
good’s distribution to the social variables. 
Thus, we cannot regard objective depri- 
vation as synonymous with the experience 
of unjust underreward; the individual 
must make certain choices before he or 
she can experience unjust underreward. 

The general theory is innocent of human 
choices and of the actual distributions of 
goods. And so it is possible for all mem- 
bers to feel justly treated or even for all to 
feel overrewarded. This is because they 
may value different goods or because they 
hold different notions of the just condi- 
tion. An example of the former sort of 
Social Aggregate is found in Don Quijote’s 
description of the eternal company of 
knights-errant (in the conversation which 
opens the first chapter of Part ID; he 
names fourteen knights-errant, stating for 
each the attribute in whose distribution he 
ranks first; thus, the most courteous is 
Ruggiero, the most fearless is Rodamante, 
the boldest is Rinaldo, and so on. Exam- 
ples of the second sort of Social Aggregate 
include medieval societies, the so-called 
‘*traditional’’ marriage, Augustine’s 
([413-426] 1952, City of God, Book 22, 
chap. 30) description of heaven, as well as’ 
Social Aggregates which follow the 
Marx-Blanc-Morelly (Marx [1875] 1959, 
Critique of the Gotha Program) or the 
koinonial (The Holy Bible, “The Acts” 
2:44-5 and 4:34—5) prescriptions for the 
distribution of material goods. 

But the Primitive version of the 
theory—by asserting consensus on the 
goods of value as well as the identity of 
equality and justice—extinguishes all 
possibilities, save one, for a Social Aggre- 
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gate in which no one feels unjustly under- 
rewarded. That remaining possibility is of 
_ an equal distribution of the good. Any de- 
parture from perfect equality produces a 
distribution of justice evaluations which 
includes some sentiment of underreward 
and some sentiment of overreward—and 
produces, as well, whatever empirical 
consequences follow from the parameters 
of the justice evaluation distribution. 

In the Primitive model, the Social 
Aggregate is given and so all begins with 
the consensual choice of the good of 
value. If the good is a quality-good, then 
‘everything’ is determined ‘‘inside’’ the 
theory, and the principal independent 
variable is the size N of the SA; if the good 
is a quantity-good, then ‘‘everything’’ is 
determined “‘outside’’ the theory by the 
good’s actual distribution, and the princi- 
pal independent variable is the good’s dis- 
persion. 

In the case of a quality-good, the good’s 
density is fixed as Rectangular (or Dis- 
crete Uniform, for not-so-large Social 
Aggregates). For large N tending to infin- 
ity, the effects of N are obscured—most 


parameters, except the lower extreme 


value, quickly approaching the neighbor- 
hood of their limits. But for smaller sized 
Social Aggregates, the size N is a crucial 
determinant of the parameters of the dis- 
tribution of justice evaluations. As N in- 
creases, the absolute value of the overail 
arithmetic mean increases as does the 
value of the Gini’s mean difference—and 
with them, we hypothesize, the mag- 
nitudes -of social discontent and of the 
propensity to dissolution. In the determi- 
nation of the proportion underrewarded 
and of the mean of the underrewarded 
segment, we find a special attentiveness to 
whether N is odd or even-—the proportion 
underrewarded being a nondecreasing 
function of N, and the mean of the under- 
rewarded segment varying as two distinct 
decreasing sequences, one on the set of 
even integers, the other on the set of odd 
integers (both converging to a limit of In 
l/e or —1), so that given any two adjacent 
integers, the odd-sized Social Aggregate 
has the larger absolute mean of the under- 
rewarded segment. 
In the case of a quantity-good, the cru- 
cial determinant of social variables is the 


inequality in the good’s distribution 
(quantified in the Pareto and Lognormal 
families as the shape parameter c). Gen- 
eral inequality is not comparable across 
distributional family, though particular 
manifestations of inequality are. Thus, we 
show that, within distributional family, all 
social variables vary with the shape pa- 
rameter c; while across distributional 
family, one particular distribution may 
have a greater magnitude of, say, the 
Gini’s mean difference (and, we hypoth- 
esize, of: political instability) than a sec- 
ond; but the second may have a larger 
absolute magnitude of, say, the lower ex- 
treme value (and, we hypothesize, of the 
propensity to revolution) than the first. 

Put differently, in the Primitive world, 
selection of a quality-good is the scope 
condition for the operation and activity of 
the size N of the Social Aggregate, and 
selection of a quantity-good is the scope 
condition for the operation and activity of 
the quantity-good’s actual distribution. In 
both cases, the ‘‘true’’ explanatory vari- 
ables are parameters of the justice distri- 
bution. However, in the quality-good 
case, the size N can be used as proxy 
independent variable, and in the 
quantity-good case, a measure of inequal- 
ity can be so used, provided that all cases 
in the analysis belong to the same distri- 
butional family. Ignoring these conditions 
produces specification error and obscures 
the underlying relations. Of course, such 
specification error can be averted by using 
the appropriate terms from the justice 
distribution, rather than N or c. 

One major task in developing this 
theory is precisely to expand the matrix _ 
depicted in Table 1 by evaluating the pa- 
rameters of interest in many more distri- 
butional families. We are currently adding 
rows to the matrix—for example, one set 
for the Asymmetrical Laplace family of 
curves that results from consensual valua- 
tion of one quality-good and one Pareto- 
distributed quantity-good and another set 
for the negatively skewed Gamma family 
of curves that results from consensual val- 
uation of two or more quality-goods. And 
we are adding columns to the matrix—for 
example, one for the mean of the special 
function defined as the arc secant of the 
justice evaluation, for justice evaluations 


eat 
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less than or equal to —1, or greater than or 
equal to-+1, and zero elsewhere. 

The Primitive model may be viewed as.a 
quantitative representation of some of 
Hobbes’s [1651] 1952 Leviathan, chaps. 


13—5,17) brilliant insights—for example: - 


that ‘‘equal distribution is the law of na- 
ture’’; that ‘‘when all is reckoned together 
the difference between man and man is 
not so considerable as that one man can 
thereupon claim to himself any benefit to 
which another may not pretend as well as 
he’’; that ‘‘if any two men desire the same 
thing, which nevertheless they cannot 
both enjoy, they become enemies”; and 
that ‘‘men are continually in competition 
for honour and dignity ...; and conse- 
quently amongst men there ariseth on that 
ground, envy, and hatred, and finally 
war.’ 

In terms of the Primitive model, if the 


distribution of the good of value is un-. 


equal, consensus breeds scarcity. It is 
precisely this consensus on the goods of 
value that engenders the competition 
about which Hobbes writes. 

Although Hobbes depicted powerfully 
the state of human society when the good 
of value is a quality-good, and anticipated, 
as well, some features of human society 
when the good of value is a quantity-good, 
it was Marx who brilliantly explored the 
personal and social consequences of al- 
ternative distributions of material re- 
sources (e.g., Marx [1859] 1913, A Contri- 
bution to the Critique of Political Econ- 
omy). It was Marx whose writings com- 
pelled us to think about human sentiments 


- and social relations when ‘‘everything’”’ 


depends on the actual distribution of a 
quantity-good. Thus—and simplifying 
greatly—we may regard Hobbes as the 
prophet of life in a quality-good regime 
and Marx as the prophet of life in a 
quantity-good regime. 

Perhaps the most striking result of this 
theory concerns the cross-distributional 
consequences of economic inequality. 
Across families of probability distribu- 
tions, the distribution with the smaller 
value on one manifestation of inequality 
may have the larger value on another 
manifestation of inequality. Thus, actions 
to decrease one form of inequality may 


serve to incfease another. And, since each 
s 


form of inequality is viewed as exercising 
hegemony over a special area of social 
life, mitigating one consequence of in- 
equality may serve to exacerbate another. 
Thus, the paramount -policy decisions 
center on the choice of the form of in- 
equality to minimize. 

But now we must turn from the task of 
formulating the theory to the task of test- 
ing it. Now we must look at the many 
conjectures we have described and ask 
how faithful a likeness they are to the so- 
cial reality we wish to approximate. 
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Using the idea of ‘‘embourgeoisment,’’ as it appears in stratification literature, that 
working-class people are increasingly adopting middle-class values and behaviors, this paper 
examines changes in the relationship between social class and sexual behavior over the last . 
thirty years. Comparing data collected in 1938—63 with data collected in 1969-70, we find the 
following: For males, there are now similarities between the working and middle classes with 


regard to the incidence of various sexual activities, but differences exist for age at first 


experience, number of opposite sex partners, and the incidences and frequencies of adolescent 
sexual activities. For females, there were similarities between classes in the past, but now we 


. find differences between the two classes regarding age at first experience, reactions to first 


experiences, and the incidences and frequencies of adolescent sexual activities. We have 
concluded that these findings offer little support for the idea that the sexual patterns of the 


classes have become indistinct. Social class is still seen as an important determinant of sexual 


behavior. 


There can be-no doubt that our society 
has experienced substantial change in its 
macrostructure. Over the last two genera- 
tions the United States has undergone 
momentous events such as the social dis- 
location produced by a world war, as well 
as less explosive but no less important 
trends such as increasing affluence, ur- 
banization, and so on. Sociologists have 
long been interested in such changes—at 
the societal level and in their effect on 
individual lives. Often there is disagree- 
ment, however, on the extent and char- 
acter of the presumed consequences. This 
is also true in the area of sexual attitudes 
and behavior. Thus, for example, we find 
Reiss (1974:311) commenting on recent 
social change: | | 


When most people have no real problem in 
obtaining food, clothing and shelter, and 
even many of the luxuries, then the stage is 
set for them to devote their energies to issues 
concerning the quality of life... . Our sexual 
customs are changing in accord with the em- 
phasis . . . on the quality of human relation- 
ships. . 


* Direct all communications to: Martin S. Wein- 
berg or Colin J. Wiliams; Institute for Sex Research; 
Indiana University; Bloomington, IN 47401 

We are grateful to Paul Gebhard, Ain Haas, Linda 
Haas, Sue Kiefer Hammersmith, and David Knoke 
for their helpful suggestions. 
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In contrast, Gagnon and Simon 
(1970: 110-3) state: ' 


The litany of technological, scientific, eco- 
nomic and social changes in (our) society is 
nearly endless. ... Part of all this change 
has been events that everyone thought must 
surely lead to vast changes in sexual be- 
havior. ... (But) the reason why there was 
not any (such) change was that many of the 
things that were thought to have something 
to do with sex.didn’t have anything to do 
with it. 

Unfortunately, such issues are difficult 
to resolve because data are not available. 
Not only do we lack data that would ade- 
quately describe earlier sexual patterns, 
but sex research has not progressed to the 
extent that we have adequate data for the 
contemporary situation. Moreover, where 
such a conjunction of past and present 
data exists, we find that the data are not 
directly comparable. Nonetheless, it is 
often possible to chart, in a general way, 
the effects of major social changes. In- 
deed, our choice is between making use of 
imperfect data and hoping for additional 
research or providing even more specula- 
tive descriptions of the shape of social! 
change. 

This paper examines changes in the re- 
lationship between social class and sexual 
behavior in an attempt to elucidate the 
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effects of our changing class structure on 
sexual life over the last thirty years. Spe- 
cifically, we shall be examining the ‘‘em- 
bourgeoisment’’ thesis with regard to sex. 
In its general form this states that, as a 
result of a rising standard of living since 
World War II, “the traditional dividing 
line between manual workers and white 
collar employees no longer holds because 
large segments of the working class now 
share a ‘white collar’ style of life and 
many also accept middle class values and 
beliefs” (Mayer, 1963:467).! If this is true, 
one might expect a convergence between 
middle-class and working-class patterns of 
sexual behavior. This is directly stated by 
Delora and Warren. (1977:542—3): 


. the culture of the lower classes and of 
ethnic minorities is undoubtedly influenced 
somewhat by the mass media and by contact 
with middle class society through education 
and other social institutions. To the extent 
that lower class sexual behavior and atti- 
tudes differ from those of the upper classes 

.., We can expect lower class sexual in- 
teraction to continue to become increasingly 
like the white middle class standard. 


Such a position is also taken by Rain- 
-water and Handel (1963) who argue that 
the traditional working-class family has 
radically changed and become more like 
the middle-class family in the face of in- 
creasing affluence. This change, they 
maintain, has taken the form of the nu- 
clear family becoming more important 
than the extended family with the result 
that the modern working-class family is 
characterized less and less by marital role 
segregation. Consequently, this greater 
cooperation and solidarity among 
spouses, as in the middle class, allegedly 
increases their level of intimacy and hence 
their sexual satisfaction. Again, then, we 
confront the assertion -that the working 
class 1s adopting middle-class patterns of 
sexual interaction. 


1 Other sociologists whose names have been asso- 
ciated with the “‘embourgeoisment’’ thesis are 
Dahrendorf (1964), Mills (1959), Lenski (1963), 
Ginsberg and Berman (1963), Zweig (1961), and 
Wilensky (1964). 

2 To quote Rainwater and Handel (1963:73),°*.. . 
the working class couples in our family planning 


study with less segregated conjugal-role relation- , 


ships are indistinguished from the middle class 
couples in their patterns of sexual relations, but are 


Finally, the work of Schmidt (1977) di- 
vides the working class into stable and 
unstable levels (defined mainly on 
grounds of economic insecurity), and 
notes that there is a basic similarity be- 
tween the sexual patterns of adolescents 
from the stable working class and the 
middle class.3 

Thus, many authors suggest that not 
only has there been an embourgeoisment 
of large sections of the working class that 
has influenced many social attitudes and 


"values, but that this process has also in- 


truded into the most intimate aspects of 
personal life, in this case, sexual behavior. 
Furthermore, embourgeoisment, they as- 
sume, will proceed unabated if present 
trends continue so that contemporary 
societies will eventually develop a com- 
mon sexual ethic with little or no variation 
in sexual patterns by social class. 
Wilensky (1964:180) has summarized the 
overall outcome succinctly: 


Thus, we may assume that the influence of 
mass education, the media, and the central- 
ized state will in the long run overcome the 
influence of variations in work, religion, age, 
and locality as sources of cultural values and 
leisure styles and we can expect mass cul- 
ture in both Europe and America to pene- 
trate structures now more or less insulated 
from it. 


This paper will present data on the re- 
lationship between social class and sexual 
patterns during two time periods in an at- 
tempt to examine to what extent em- 
bourgeoisment has taken place, and, thus, 
in this realm, how social classes have or 
have not insulated their members from 
intrusive social forces. That is, to what 
extent will our data delineate two distinct, 
as opposed to two similar, sexual life 
styles between the working and middle 
class? 


DATA AND METHODS 


For the earlier time period, we use data 


quite different from working class couples who have 
highly segregated role relationships.” 

3 However, his data do show important dif- 
ferences. between these groups (Schmidt, 1977). 
Note, too, that other writers strongly assert the 
existence of a differentiated working class (cf., Mil- 
ler, 1964; Hamilton, 1963; MacKenzie, 1973). 
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collected by Alfred Kinsey and his associ- 
ates. The data collection began in 1938 
and continued through 1963. (Approx- 


'- imately one-fifth of the 5,460 white male 


interviews were carried out after publica- 
tion of the male volume in 1948 and 2% of 
the 5,386 white female interviews after 
publication of the female’ volume in 
1953.)* The bulk of the data, however, is 
from the 1940s (94% of the male inter- 
views and 98% of the female interviews).° 

Although these data have been 
criticized for their unrepresentativeness, 
they do constitute the most comprehen- 
sive set of data on sexual behavior for that 
period. Moreover, we present data from 
what is referred to as the Kinsey Basic 
Sample (Gebhard and Johnson, 1979), a 
sample ‘‘cleaned’’ of persons derived 
from sources with a known sexual bias, 
for example, prostitutes. Also absent from 
this sample are prisoners who, it has been 


criticized, bias the working-class respon- + 


dents (Sagarin, 1973). We present for the 
first time, therefore, analysis of the Kin- 
sey et al. data from a sample that has been 
greatly improved. 

For the more recent time period, we 
rely on data collected in 1969~70 by the 
Institute for Sex Research in connection 
with a large scale study of homosexuals 
from the San Francisco area (Bell and 


- Weinberg, 1978). In an effort to provide a 


control group for comparison with the 
homosexuals, a sample of 284 white males 
and 101 white females from San Fran- 
cisco’s general population was obtained 


4 One hundred and eighty-five of the male inter- 


views and 58 of the female interviews were carried 
out by Kinsey’s associates after his death in 1956. 


5 In the Kinsey Basic Sample the number of white 
males interviewed each year from 1938-63 is as fol- 
lows: 1938, 30; 1939, 429; 1940, 516; 1941, 217; 1942, 
220; 1943, 132; 1944, 727; 1945, 721; 1946, 413; 1947, 
471; 1948, 855; 1949, 391; 1950, 25; 1951, 23; 1952, 
20; 1953, 32; 1954, 31; 1955, 16; 1956, 6; 1957, 4; 
1958, 31; 1959, 18; 1960, 121; 1961, 7; 1962, 3; 1963, 
1. For females the corresponding numbers are: 1938, 
1; 1939, 93; 1940, 149; 1941, 82; 1942, 83; 1943, 380; 
1944, 747; 1945, 1,017; 1946, 462; 1947, 336; 1948, 
999; 1949, 914; 1950, 15; 1951, 11; 1952, 3; 1953, 9; 
1954, 16; 1955, 8; 1956, 3; 1957, 6; 1958, 3; 1959, 7; 
1960, 35; 1961, 4; 1962, 2; 1963, 1. 

6 For critiques of Kinsey et al.'s methodology, 
especially the sample, see Wallin (1949); Hobbs 
and Lambert (1948); Cochran, Mosteller and 
Tukey (1953)? 


through the use of probability sampling 
with quotas. Random probability sampling 
was used to select census tracts .and city 
blocks within the chosen tracts. Quota 
sampling was then used within each block 
to provide representation for various race, 
age, sex, and education catégories.’ 

We are, however, unable to determine 
the representativeness and comparability 
of the San Francisco and Kinsey Basic 
Samples. For example, we do not know 
how the respondents in San Francisco 
may differ from respondents in other lo- 
cales. Confirmations of prior research, 
however, with regard to a variety of lo- 
cales (e.g., Weinberg and Williams, 1975, 
which includes San Francisco and other 
locales in three Western countries), have 
made us optimistic with regard to the 
generalizability of sexual patterns. For 
example, in the above study, not only did 
we find the same distribution of different 
degrees of homosexuality, but also we 
found that data on sexual practices .and 
sexual frequencies showed no appreciable 


fluctuations among any of the European 


and American locales. Similarly, 
sociological relationships were replicated 
over locales. In the case of heterosex- 
uality, we see no prima facie reason why 
replications regarding relationships would. 
also not appear. This should especially be’ 
so since our independent variable, social 
class, is a major influence on social be- 
havior. Such replication is even more 
likely when such locales are situated in the 
same society and share common eco- 
nomic and educational institutions. As 
with most research, however,- we look 


` forward to replications with other sam- 


ples. 

The form of our analysis i is-as follows. 
First, we computed zero-order Pearsonian 
correlation coefficients between social 
class and sexual behavior separately for 
males and females from the Kinsey Basic 
Sample. An F probability of .05 was the 
criterion for statistical significance and an 
r greater than .10 was the criterion for 
substantive significance. 

Next, we did the same thing for the San 
Francisco Sample. Then, we compared 


? For additional details about the sample and sam- 
pling procedure, see Bell and Weinberg, 1978:37—9. 
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the correlations between the two different 
time periods to see which, if any, changes 
emerged. The z, transformation for r was 
used to test for the statistical significance 
of the difference between the two values 
of r (Edwards, 1976:89—90). (We have not 
- been able in every case to make compari- 
sons between the two studies; for exam- 
ple, there sometimes are data provided by 
one study that were not collected in the 
other. These additional data, however, are 
often used because they are relevant to 
our research question and valuable in il- 
lustrating global points in our argument.) 
All these procedures involved whites 
only. To check for spurious relationships, 
partial correlation coefficients were run 
controlling for age, marital status, age at 
first marriage, and religiosity. Tables of 
means and percentages are also provided 
for the readér to compare more closely the 


nature of the relationships represented by 


the correlations. 

Kinsey et al. (1948) used two measures 
of social class in their work: occupational 
level and educational achievement. They 
found that, where both were used sys- 
tematically, there was little difference in 
the results produced. At the same time, 
Kinsey et al. (1948:3301) noted that 
“educational level ... [is] the simplest 
and best-defined means for recognizing 
social levels. . . . Occupational classes are 
more poorly defined than educational- 
levels.” The San Francisco study also has 
both measures, and we, as well, chose to 
make our comparisons using educational 
attainment as the measure of social class, 
principally because it produced (as for 


Kinsey et al.) the least ambiguous re- 


sults.’ (One source of ambiguity remains, 
however—the lack of a clear dividing line 
between the social classes. This problem 
exists, though, with most indicators of so- 
cial class and for, lay people as well as for 
social scientists; cf., Kinsey et al., 
1948:332.) Finally, we believe, as both 
Delora and Warren and Wilensky have 
suggested, that education is a key variable 


® Both samples are biased in the direction of 
higher class respondents. For example, for both 
males and females, among the San Francisco re- 
spondents, 25% had had high school or less, 33% 
some college and 42% a college degree or more. 


through which the culture of the working 
Class has been modified. While Kinsey et 
al. (1948) split their educational groups 
into 0-8 years, 9-12 years, and 13+ years, 
we divided both their and our sample into 


‘high school or less, some college, and four 


or more years of college. This modifica- 
tion was made because of changes in 
levels of educational attainment which 
p-oduced the small N for the 0-8 group in 
tke San Francisco Sample. 


RESULTS 
Males 


The Kinsey Basic Sample. A genera- 
tion ago, Kinsey et al. (1948) found a re- 
lationship between social level and the 
sexual patterns of males. One finding was 
that lower level males were more re- 
stricted in their sexual practices. Accord- 
ing to Kinsey et al. (1948:369): - 

The record is ... one of more extended 
pre-coital play at the upper levels, and of a 
minimum of play at the lower levels. Many 
persons at the lower level consider that in- 
tromission is the essential activity and the 
cnly justifiable activity in a ‘‘normal’’ sexual 
relation. 


This, in terms of petting behaviors (for 
exemple, manual stimulation and oral- 
gerital contact) there was a higher inci- 
dence of these behaviors among the 
move educated males (Table 1A). For in- 
stance, 61% of the high school group and 
69% of the some college group, but 87% of 
the college group had masturbated a 
female (r = .24***), with 56%, 59%, and 
80% of these respective groups having 
been masturbated by a female (r = 
.23***); approximately a seventh of the 
higk. school group and some college group, 
as compared with a third of the college 
group had performed oral-genital contact 
(r = .20***); and approximately a fifth of 
the high school group and some college 
group, as compared with 37% of the col- 
lege group, had received oral-genital con- 
tact (r = .18**) (Table 1B). (Unfortu- 
nate y, Kinsey et al. did not systemati- 
cally obtain frequency data for these var- 
ious behaviors.) Finally, Table 1A shows 
that in the Kinsey et al. data social class 
was a marked determinant of male sexual 
experience but not of female.’ 
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Table 1A. Zero-Order Correlations between Social Level and Incidence of Masturbation and 
Petting Activities 














Males 
Kinsey et al. San Francisco 
Sexual Activity Sample . Sample Z Level 
Masturbation .02 (5453) „04 (281) n.s. 
Orgasm in Sleep .19*** (5413) .15** (278) n.s. 
Masturbated 
Opposite Sex .24*** (5383) .06 (280) =" 
Masturbated by 
Opposite Sex .23*** (5340) .03 (280) * 
Oral-Genital on l - 
Opposite Sex .205%* = (5338) 08 = (280) s 
Oral-Genital by : 
Opposite Sex .18** (5328) .03 (280) = 
Females 
Kinsey et al. San Francisco 
Kinsey et al. San Francisco Male-Female Male-Female 
Sexual Activity Sample Samplet Z Level Z Level Z Level 
Masturbation 11*** (5381) 18* (97 n.s. wee n.s. 
Orgasm in Sleep .02* (5338) —.06 (97) n.s. sor n.s. 
Masturbated 
Opposite Sex i .06** (5351) .07 (99) n.s. AAN a n.s. 
Masturbated by ' : 
Opposite Sex .O4*** (5365) 05 (99) n.s. ere n.s. 
Oral-Genital on ' 
Opposite Sex .O7*** (5284) .08 (99) n.s. +++ n.s. 
Oral-Genital by 
Opposite Sex .O8*** (5293) .03 (99) n.s. we n.s. 


t Generally comparable to Kinsey et al. coefficients which are significant because of the extremely large N. 
Note: * will indicate statistical significance at the .05 level, ** at the .01 level, and *** at the .001 level; for 
the Z-test column, n.s. will indicate nonsignificance. 


Table 1B. Social Level and Percentage Ever Experiencing Masturbation and Petting Activities 





Males 
Kinsey et al. Sample San Francisco Sample 
Educational Level 
Sexual Activity HS ‘$c C HS Sc C 
Orgasm in Sleep? - 76%(761) 939%(1615) 95%(3039) - 75%6(69) 8196(94) APUNI 
Masturbated 
Opposite Sext 61 (755). 69 (1590) 87 (3040): [no significant difference] 
Masturbated by 
Opposite Sext 56 (752) 59 (1566) 80 (3024) [no significant difference] 
Oral-Genital on 
Opposite Sext 15 (744) 13 (£574) 33 (3022) [no significant difference] 
Oral-Genital by = ? 
Opposite Sext 19 (74) 19 (1568) 37 (3020) [no significant difference] 
í i Females 
Kinsey et al. Sample San Francisco Sample 
: . Educational Level 
Sexual Activity HS SC C HS ' S5C C 


Masturbation? 48% (1028) 39% (2020) 58% (2335) 40% (25) 58% (31) 63% (41) 


t Only een relationships (cf., Table 1A). 
Note: HS will indicate high school education, SC, some college, and C, college. 


° Bes, 
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Table ZA. Zero-Order Correlations between Social Le-el and Age at Initial Sexual Experiences 
Males 
Kinsey et al. San Fraacisco | 

Sexual Activity Samplet Sample „Z Level 
Masturbation .06*** (5154) 13* (278) ns. 
Orgasm in Sleep — 09*** (4956) —.19*** (237) n.s. 
Masturbated 

Opposite Sex — .17** (247 — 
Masturbated by 

Opposite Sex = .22** (245) — 
Oral-Genital on 

Opposite Sex — .14* (221) — 
Oral-Genital by 

Opposite Sex — sain (232) a 
Sexual Intercourse 32*** (3864) .27*** (265) n.s. 

Females l 
Kinsey et al. San Francisco 
; Kinsey et al. San Fram isco Mazle-Female Male-Female 

Sexual Activity Samplet SampE Z Level Z Level Z Level 
Masturbation .07*** (2604) 09 ` (59) n.8. n.s. n.s. 
Orgasm in Sleep -01 (1138) .23 (20) n.s. : n.s. 
Masturbated 

Opposite Sex — 95 (82) — — n.s. 
Masturbated by ' 

Opposite Sex l = U8 (85) = = n.s. 
Oral-Genital on é 

Opposite Sex — l .19* (72) — — n.s. 
Oral-Genital by 

Opposite Sex — .24* (77) — — n.s. 
Sexual Intercourse „18%** (3067) .38*** (95) s güd n.s. 


t Dash will indicate no such data from Kinsey et al. 


A second finding was that less educated 
males had experienced sexual intercourse 
at an earlier age (Table 2A). As Kinsey et 
al. (1948:349) note: 


College males are very slow in arriving at 
their first pre-marital intercourse, and a 
comparison .. . indicates that, on an aver- 
age, they do not have their first experience 
until. . . [several] years after the lower level 
males start. 


The average age at first coitus was 17.3 for 
the high school group, 17.8 for the some 
college group and 20.5 for the college 
group (r = .32***) (Table 2B).9 Table 2A 
also shows that in the Kinsey et al. data, 
for males, social class is a stronger corre- 
late of the age of first coitus and first or- 
gasm in sleep than it is for females. 

A third finding was that among those 


9 In addition, in all classes, sexual behaviors are 
begun et an earlier age now than in the past. Also, 
the San Francisco sample shows that at all social 


levels, oral-genital relations are experienced initially - 


at a later age than is coitus. (No similar data are 
available for Kinsey et al.) 


mées who had premarital intercourse the 
less educated had more premarital coital 
paners than did the better educated 
(Table 3A). Kinsey et al. (1948:349, 383) 
says 
f good many coilege males never have 
p-e-marital intercourse with more than the 
oae girl whom they subsequently marry... . 
Lower level males [on the other hand]... 
ane Often highly promiscuous in their choice 
oz pre-marital partners, and there are many 
wio0 have no interest in having intercourse 
wth the’ same girl more than once. 


Tate 3B shows that the average number 
of premarital sexual partners was 18.9 for 
the righ school group; 10.5 for the some 
college group and 9.6 for the college group 
(r = —.1]1***). ; 

With regard to all the above results, 
Kinzey et al.’s (1948) explanation was that 
wor_ing-class males were more likely to 
see -oitus as natural, whereas other sex- 
ual techniques were more likely to be seen 
as a perversion. Thus, their earlier age at 
first coitus, greater number of partners, 

e 
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t Only significant relationships (cf., Table 2A). 


and more restricted sexual practices were 
characteristic of the working-class males. 

The San Francisco Sample. The San 
Francisco results for 1969--70 clearly dif- 
fer from the Kinsey et al. findings for the 
1940s.in that, for males, social level is no 
longer significantly correlated with having 
ever experienced particular sexual acts 
(Tables 1A and 1B). (One exception is 
nocturnal emissions, r = .15**.) Further- 


39 
Table 2B. Social Level and Mean Ages for Initial Sexual Experiences 
Males 
Kinsey et al. Sample San Francisco Sample 
Educational Level 
Sexual Activity HS . SC n ' HS SC C 
Masturbation [no significant difference] 12.3 (70) 12.7 (92) 13.3 (116) 
Orgasm in Sleep - [no significant difference] 14.6 (54) 14.0 (76) 13.5 (107) 
Masturbated 
Opposite Sex — — — 17.4 (60 17.0 (80) 19.1 (107) 
Masturbated by 
Opposite Sex — — — 17.3 (58) 17.9 (84} 19.5 (103) 
Oral-Genital on 
Opposite Sex — — — 20.4 (50) 20.1 (75) 22.1 (96) 
Oral-Genital by 
Opposite Sex a ne = .18.9 (55) 18.9 (79) 21.1 (98) 
Sexual Intercourset 17.3 (461) 17.8 (960) 20.5 (2445) 16.7 (67) 17.3 (95) 18.9 (115) 
Females 
‘Kinsey et al. Sample San Francisco Sample 
Educational Level 
' Sexual Activity HS SC C HS SC C 
Oral-Genital on l l 
Opposite Sext — — = 21.6 (16) 22.8 (25) 24.7 (31) 
Oral-Genita! 
by Opposite Sext m — — 20.0 (19) 23.0 (26) 24.2 (33) 
- Sexual Intercourse? 21.0 (823) 20.3 (717) 22.8 (1529) 18.1 (24) 19.4 (31) 21.5 (40) 


more, they differ from the Kinsey et al. 
data in showing that social class now no 
longer has.a differential effect on the sex- 
ual incidences of males vs. females (Table 
1A). 

In general, such class convergence 
among males, however, appears to be 
limited to incidence. Social level is still 
related to other dimensions of sexual ex- 
perience. Our current data, for example, 


Table 3A. Zero-Order Correlations between Social Level and Number of Opposite Sex Partnerst 


Males 
Kinsey et al. San Francisco Á 

Sexual Activity » Sample Sample Z Level 
Number of Opposite 

Sex Partners ~.11*** (3297) —.19*** (284) n.s. 

Females 
Kinsey et al. San Francisco . 

' Kinsey et al. San Francisco Male-Female Male-Female 
Sexual Activity Sample Sample Z Level Z Level Level 
Number of Opposite 

Sex Partners 02 (1876) 04 (101) n.s. adii * 


t Kinsey et al. dependent variable is number of premarital coital partners. San Francisco dependent 
variable includgs marital, extramarital, and premarital partners with regard to oral-genital activity, coitus, and 


masturbation. 
(J 


~ 
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Table 3B. Social Level and Mean Number of Opposite Sex Partners? 


Kinsey et al. Sample 


Sexual Activity HS SC 
Number of Opposite 
Sex Partners 18.9 (389) 


10.5 (830) 9.6 (1895) 


Males 
San Francisco Sample 
Educational Level 
C HS SC C 


12.8 (71) 13.6 (95) 7.7 (118) 


t Kinsey et al. dependent variable is number of premarital coital partners. San Francisco dependent 
variable includes marital, extramarital, and premarital partners with regard to oral-genital activity, coitus, and 


masturbation. 


show that the less educated males (viz., 
those who were not college graduates) are 
more likely -to have initially experienced 
all the studied sexual behaviors (except 
nocturnal emissions) earlier than did bet- 
ter educated males (Tables 2A and 2B; 
comparable data are not available from 
Kinsey et al. for petting and oral-genital 
activities). Kinsey et al. (1948:349, 551) 
found this to be the case only for coitus 
(our criteria for substantive significance 
exclude the masturbation and nocturnal 
emissions’ relationships—r = .06*** and 
—,09***, respectively). Lower level 
males, therefore, no longer seem to have 
an aversion to petting techniques and are 
engaging in them, as they do coitus, at a 
relatively early age. (Age at first marriage 
does not explain these findings.) Thus, in 
the San Francisco Sample, the average 
age at first coitus is 16.7 for the high 
school group, 17.3 for the some college 
group, and 18.9 for the college group (r = 
.27***): for the first experience of mastur- 
bating a.female or being masturbated by a 
female, the mean ages are 17.4 and 17.3 
for the high school group, 17.0 and 17.9 
for the some college group, and 19.1 and 
19.5 for the college group (r = .17**, r = 
.22**); for cunnilingus, 20.4 and 20.1 
years of age for the high school group and 
some college group and 22.1 years of age 
for the college group (r = .14*); for being 
fellated, 18.9 for the high school group and 
some college group and 21.1 for the col- 
lege group (r = .21***). |; 

In addition, the San Francisco data 
show that less educated males still have 
more sexual partners—12.8 for the high 
school group, 13.6 for the some college 
group, and 7.7 for the college group (r = 
—.19***) (Tables 3A and 3B). (It should 


be noted here that compared with the Kin- 
sey et al. data this is only an indirect com- 
parison. Their ‘‘number of sexual 
partners?” refers only to premarital coital 
partners whereas the San Francisco vari- 
able includes marital and extramarital 
partners in addition to premarital 
partners, and masturbation and oral- 
genital activity in addition to coitus. It is 
interesting, however, that even with a 
broader definition of ‘‘partners’’ and sex- 
ual behaviors a similar relationship is - 
found.) | 

Finally, our current data on the inci- 
dence and frequency of male sexual ac- 
tivities between the ages of 14 and 17 
(comparable data are not available from 
Kinsey et al.) show that during these years 
less educated males had a higher inci- 
dence and frequency of both petting and 
sexual intercourse than did better 
educated males (Tables 4A-4D).!° For 
example, the high school group and some 
college group had four times the fre- 
quency of the college group in coital ac- 
tivities during these years (r = —.23***) 
(Table 4D). Tables 4A and 4C also show 
that social class had no differential effect 


‘on adolescent sexual patterns (incidence 


and frequency) of males vs. females. 

In sum, with regard to social level, male 
sexual patterns show two types of con- 
vergence over the last generation or so. 
On the one hand, there is a between-class 
convergence; namely, working-class 
males are more like middle-class males in 


‘incidence of various sexual experiences.. 


On the other hand, there is a within-class 





18 We did not arbitrarily choose the age range 
14-17. This was part of the wording,of the questions 
asked in the San Francisco study. 

$ 
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Table 4A. Zero-Order Correlations between Social Level and Incidences of Sexual Activities between the Ages 
of 14 and 17 (San Francisco)? 





San Francisco Sample 


Sexual Activity Males Females Z Level 
Necked —.12* (284) — 14 (100) n.s. 
Ciothed Breast (Caressing/Caressed) —.14** (293) —.22* (100) n.s. 
Bare Breast (Caressing/Caressed) —.17** (284) —,14 (100) n.s. 
Touched Opposite Sex Genitals —.13** (284) ~ .00 (100) n.s. 
Genitals Touched by Opposite Sex . a eB (283) —,17* (00) > -> n.s. 
Sexual Intercourse —.23*** (284) — .39*** (100) n.s. 





t No such data from Kinsey et al. 


convergence; namely, the effects of social 
level assert themselves to make age at 
first sexual experiences and incidence and 
frequency of adolescent petting behaviors 
consistent with the earlier Kinsey et al. 
findings for coitus. In addition, we still 
find, as did Kinsey et al., an inverse re- 
lationship between social class and 
number of sexual partners. 


In general, other data from San Fran- 


cisco show no differences between males 
from different social levels in adult fre- 
quencies for specific sexual activities; in 
positive or negative reactions to the first 
or last time the respondents had various 
sexual experiences, or in the last age at 


of Kinsey et al. (1953) on the incidence of 
various sexual beliaviors of women from 
different social levels stand in strong con- 
trast to what was found for men. Given 
our criterion for substantive significance 
(r > .10), there was only one significant 
difference—higher level females were 
somewhat more likely to have ever mas- 
turbated (Tables 1A and 1B).'! However, 
as expressed in correlational terms, this is 
far from a strong relationship and not 
much stronger than those found for other 
sexual outlets. In essence, then, in the 
1940s, social level did not distinguish the 
incidence of various sexual experiences of | 


women. Moreover, according to Kinsey et 
which they engaged in the particular sex- 
ual activity. ae . 

1! The strongest relationship they found between 
social class and sexual activity for females.was in the 
case of homosexuality (Kinsey et al., 1953:459)— 
viz., a greater incidence of homosexuality was found 
among the highest educational groups. 


Females 


The Kinsey Basic Sample. The findings 


Table 4B. Social Level and Percentage Ever Experiencing Sexual Activities between the Ages of 14 and 17 
(San Francisco)? 


San Francisco Sample Males 
Educational Level 
Sexual Activity HS SC C 


Necked 94% (71) 89% (95) 85% (118) 

Caressed Clothed Breast 90 (71) - 80 (94) 75 - (118) 

Caressed Bare Breast 79 (D 74 {95) 60 = (118) 

Touched Opposite Sex Genitals 68 (71) 67 (95) 53 (118) 

Genitals Touched by Opposite Sex 56 (71) 65 (95) 43 (117) 

Sexual Intercourse 58 (71) s 58 (95) 31 (118) 

San Francisco Sample Females 
Educational Level 

Sexual Activity HS SC C 

Clothed Breast Caressed? 76% (25), 71% (34) 51% (41) 
* Genitals Touched by Opposite Sext 48 (25) 29 (34) 27 (4) 

Sexual Intercourse? 40 . (25) 8 . (34) 2 (41) 


t No such data from Kinsey et al. 
3 ony significant relationships (cf., Table 4A). 
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Table 4C. Zero-Order Correlations between Social Level and Frequency of Sexual Activities between the 


Ages of 14 and 17 (San Francisco)? 








San Francisco Sample 


Sexual Activity Males Females Z Level 
Necked —.11* (284) — 15 (100) n.s. 
Clothed Breast (Caressing/Caressed) —.18*** (283) —.25** (100) n.s. 
Bare Breast (Caressing/Caressed) —.18*** (284) —.26** (100) n.s. 
Touched Opposite Sex Genitals —.17** (284) —.16* (100) n.s. 
Genitals Touched by Opposite Sex ~,.13** (283) — .25"* (100) n.s. 
Sexual Intercourse —,23*** (284) —.377** (100) n.s. 


* No such data from Kinsey et al. 


al. (1953), not only is there no relationship 
found between social level and sexual in- 
cidence for women, but also there is none 
for other dimensions of sexual experience 
as well. (One exception which Kinsey et 
al. did not discuss was the earlier age for 
first coitus among lower level females; r = 
.18***)!2 (Tables 2A and 2B; 3A and 3B). 
Kinsey et al. (1953) attributed this lack of 
relationship to female sexuality being less 
conditionable than male sexuality (cf., 
Robinson, 1976:102, 110) in that not only 
Social class, but also most of the other 
social factors affecting male sexuality 


'2 Reiss (1965) has also pointed this out. An 
additional difference that Kinsey et al. (1953:378-9) 
did point out, but which did not affect their conclu- 
sions, was the small positive relationship between 
educational level and rate of marital orgasm (r = 
.04*). 


were inoperative in the case of women.}3 
As Kinsey et al. (1953:649-—50) say: 


In general, males are more often conditioned 
. .. by a greater variety of associated factors 
than females. ... It is highly significant to 
find that there are evidences of such dif- 
ferences between the females and males of 
infra-human mammalian species, as well as 
between human females and males. 


The San Francisco Sample. Our first set 
of findings for San Francisco women are 
similar to what Kinsey et al. (1953) found 
in the 1940s: viz., no significant relation- 
ship between social level and the inci- 
dence of various sexual behaviors (Table 
1A). (Masturbation does, however, relate 


13 This was not quite the case, however, as re- 
ligiosity and generation showed marked effects on 
female sexuality (cf., Robinson, 1976:102). 


Table 4D. Social Level and Mean Frequency of Sexual Activities between the Ages of 14 and 17 (San 


Francisco)? 


San Francisco a Males 
Educational Level 


Sexual Activity HS sc C 

Necked 23.81 (71) 24.92 (95) 17.05 (118) 
Caressed Clothed Breast 14.84 (71) 12.63 (94) 8.06 (118) 
Caressed Bare Breast . 8.66 (71) 8.72 (951 3.70 (118) 
Touched Opposite Sex Genitals 5.90 (71) - 6.62 (953 1.95 (118) 
Genitals Touched by Opposite Sex 2.95 (71) 5.60 (95% - 1.27 (117) 
Sexual Intercourse 4,20 (71) 4.05 (95} .98 (118) 

San Francisco Sample Females 
Educational Level 

Sexual Activity HS SC C 

Clothed Breast Caressed? 5.60 (25) 6.05 (34) 3.15 (41) 
Bare Breast Caressedt 7.10 (25) 1.21 (34) 1.07 (41) 
Touched Opposite Sex Genitals? 1.80 (25) .97 (34) .78 (41) 
Genitals Touched by Opposite Sex? 4.80 (25) 1.09 (34) 78 (41) 
Sexual Intercourse 3.60 (25) .71 (34) 1S (41) 


t No such data from Kinsey et al. 


+ Only significant relationships (cf., Table 4C). 
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Table 5A. Zero-Order Correlations between Social Level and Positive Reaction to Initial Sexual Experi- 


ences (San Francisco)t ~ 


San Francisco Sample 


Sexual Activity - Males Females Z Level 
Masturbation —.07 (277) .24* (61) 7% 
Orgasm in Sleep j —.06 (238) 2i (21) n.s. 
Masturbated Opposite Sex .13* (247) i .32*** (82) n.s. 
Masturbated by Opposite Sex .06 (245) —.02 (86) n.s. 
Oral-Genital on Opposite Sex —.02 (221) .21* (72) n.s., 
Oral-Genital by Opposite Sex —.07. (269) OS (78) n.s. 
Sexual Intercourse —.03 (269) 18* (95) n.s. 


t No such data from Kinsey et al. 


to social level as in the Kinsey et al. 
data.)!4 a 

Unlike Kinsey et al. (1953), though, our 
data show that social class differences in 
female sexuality do exist with regard to 
other dimensions. For example, we now 
find that lower level females experience 
oral-genital sex (fellatio, r = .19*; cun- 
nilingus, r = .24*) and coitus (r = .38***) 
at an earlier age than do higher level 
females (Tables 2A and 2B). Kinsey et al. 
(1953) found this only for coitus which, as 
previously mentioned, they failed to dis- 
_cuss. We also find that there is an inverse 
relationship between social level and sex- 


14 As an aside, there is an overall increase in oral- 
genital activity for both men and women: for Kinsey 
et al. 1996 (HS), 19% (SC), and 37% (C) of the males 
had been fellated at least once, while in the San 
Francisco Sample the respective percentages are 80, 
83, and 83; for females the respective percentages of 
those who had ever performed fellatio were 31, 16, 
34, in the Kinsey et al. data and in the San Francisco 
Sample 64, 74, 74. 


ual incidences and frequencies between 
the ages of 14 and 17 (Tables 4A—4D). 
That is, during these teenage years, less 
educated females were more likely to ex- 
perience petting and expecially coitus (r = 
— ,39***), and to experience them more 
frequently, than did better educated 
females. We propose that these findings 
signify a broadening within-class con- 
vergence: namely, lower level females are 
‘catching up”? to lower level males— 
diverging from higher level females—in 
terms of age at first experiences and inci- 
dences and frequencies of early sexual 
activity. 

Another finding from our current data 
concerns the way females reacted to their 
first sexual experiences. As shown in Ta- 
bles SA and 5B, where such differences 
are found, it is upper level women who are 
more: likely to report positive feelings 
toward a variety of initial sexual experi- 
ences. Thus, for example, the strongest 
differences show 40% of the high school 


Table 5B. Social Level and Percentages Responding Positively to Initial Sexual Experiences (San Fran- 


cisco)t 
San Francisco Sample Males 
| Educational Level 
Sexual Activity HS SC C 
Masturbated Opposite Sext 82% (60) 92% (79) 93% (107) 
San Francisco Sample Females 
Educational Level 
Sexual Activity HS sc C 
Masturbationt 40% (10) 44% (18) 73% (26) 
Masturbated Opposite Sex? 19 (21) 46 (24) ' $i 87 
Oral-Genital on Opposite Sex? 68 (19) 69 (26) 76 (33) 
Sexual Intercourse+ 33 (24) 58 (31) 63 (40) 





tł No such data from Kinsey et al. 
+ Only significant relationships (cf. Table 5A). 
td 
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group and 44% of the some college group 
as compared with 73% of the college 
_ group reacting positively to their first 
masturbation experience (r = .24*) and 
19% of the high school group as compared 
with 46% of the some college group and 
51% of the college group reacting posi- 
tively to the first experience of mastur- 
bating a male (r = .32***). Again this 
might be interpreted as a broadening 
within-class convergence. In the Kinsey 
et al. (1948:367—-74) sample, middle-class 
males, for example, responded more fa- 
vorably to masturbation, petting tech- 
niques, a variety of coital positions, etc., 
than did working-class males. Thus, our 
contemporary middle-class women show 
similarities to the middle-class men in the 
1940s in their acceptance of a larger range 
of sexual experiences.!5 Rainwater and 
Handel’s (1963) hypothesis would suggest 
that more positive responses among 
middle-class females might be a result of 
greater role integration among men and 
women, married or unmarried. We should 
also note LeMasters’s (1975) vivid evi- 
dence that working-class males prefer to 
be segregated from females. 

In general, no differences were found 
among the San Francisco women “rom 
different social levels in age at last experi- 
ence of various. sexual activities, adult 
frequencies for specific sexual activities, 
number of sexual partners, or positive or 
negative reactions to their most recent 
sexual practices. Finally, we should note 
that ‘despite some large differences be- 
tween the correlations for San Francisco 
males and females, few are statistically 
significant. ` 


Male and Female Differences over Time 


Kinsey et al. (1953) made much of the 
fact that social level distinguished the 
sexual patterns of males but not females. 
Thus, for the Kinsey et al. data, there are 
significant differences between the social 
class relationships for men vs. women 
with respect to various dimensions of sex- 


15 We thought that this might be related to the later 
age at which they begin their sexual activity. Con- 
trolling for initial age, however, did not affect the 
relationship. 


ual experience. In contrast, our more cur- 
rent data show that social level affects the 
sexual patterns of both males and females 
and in similar wavs. Thus, in the San 
Francisco Sample there are no significant 
differences between the social class re- 
lationships for men vs. women.with re- 
spect to incidence, age at initial sexual 
experiences, incidence. and frequencies of 
adolescent -sexual activities, and positive 
reactions to initial sexual experiences. 
Since in all cases Kinsey et al. (1953) did 
not obtain comparable data, we do not 
know if some of the same patterns we 
found were also characteristic of the 
1940s. If, as they suggest, these patterns 
were not evident then, our findings repre- 
sent a true change. Contrary to Kinsey et 
al. (1953), though, we believe that any 
lack of social class effects with regard to 
these variables would have resulted from 
the common socialization experiences of 
females, not, as they maintained, because 
women are less sexually conditionable. 
Regardless of their social level, this 
socialization discouraged women’s sexual 
expression even more in Kinsey’s era than 
in the late sixties (cf., Klassen et al., forth- 
coming). Thus, it is our belief that in the 
1940s gender outweighed social level in 
the determination of female sexual pat- 
terns. 

Today, female sexual expression is 
more accepted. As our results indicate, 
the role of gender seems to have been 
attenuated somewhat and other factors 
allowed to come into play that have ef- 
fects on sexual paiterns. With these 
changes, the sexuality of females has 
taken on some of the features that char- 
acterize males of the same social class. 
Thus, social class now competes with 
gender in the determination of female sex- 
ual patterns. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The preponderance of evidence we 
have been able to assemble leads us to 
conclude that there has been no strong 
embourgeoisment of sexual patterns since 
the 1940s. The limited embourgeoisment 
we found has been among males for whom 
social class no longer distinguishes what 


type of sexual behaviors they ‘will experi- 
i 4 
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ence. Aside from this, social class is im- 
_portant among males with regard to the 
age at onset of various sexual behaviors as 
well as incidences and frequencies of 
these acts during adolescence. For 
females, social class is related to early 
sexual activity and to positive feelings 
toward various first sexual experiences. 
The class differences we find seem to 
have a consistent logic: a movement we 
have described as within-class 
convergence. The uniqueness of class- 
related styles of sexuality, discovered by 
Kinsey et al. (1948; 1953), appears to have 
widened and become more consistent 
rather than disappearing into some general 
sexual pattern shared by most Americans. 


These findings are in line with other- 


empirical studies of embourgeoisment, 
most of which show that strong class dif- 
ferences still remain in modern affluent 
societies (cf., Goldthorpe et al., 1968a; 
1968b; 1969; Glenn and Alston, 1968; 
MacKenzie, 1973). Some of the reasons 
that have been suggested for the continu- 
ing influence of social class can be applied 
to our findings. 

One, favored more by left-wing Euro- 
pean sociologists, is that structural dif- 
ferences still exist in the larger society 
that make the economic situation of the 
classes different. Thus, for example, de- 
spite increases in the standard of living, 
the working class still lags behind in 
earnings, job security, occupational mo- 
bility, fringe benefits and hours worked 
(Rinehart, 1971). This is especially the 
case for those at the bottom of the work- 
ing class. Schmidt (1977:289) has written 
that a ‘* .. . certain socio-economic level 
is a prerequisite for emotionally satisfying 
and mutual sexual relations enjoyable for 
both partners” so that the effects of inse- 
curity; poverty and joblessness ruin sexu- 
ality.'© This is no doubt true for that sec- 
tion of the working class he refers to as the 
‘unstable? working class. It is unlikely, 
however, that he is referring to the level of 
working-class people in our current sam- 
ple. 


‘6 He also writes (Schmidt, 1977:289) that * ... 
the socioeconomic situation of an individual is one of 
the most powerful and basic variables -correlating 
with the sexuglity of an individual, though the exact 
relationship of cause and effect is unknown.” 

¢ 


Furthermore, one need not take a de- 
privation approach with respect to struc- 
tural factors, especially when dealing with 
the upper levels of the working class.!’ 
MacKenzie (1973) suggests that we must 
stress not income but a person’s position 
in the division of labor. His study of 
affluent construction workers shows them 
to be far from economically deprived yet 
to reflect distinct working-class traits be- 
cause of their location in the division of 
labor. This is seen to have important con- 
sequences in how they socialize their chil- 
dren. In line with Kohn (1969), he sees 
working-class parents as emphasizing 
conformity, respect for others, and good 
behavior consistent with jobs that require 
few decisions. This is in contrast to 
middle-class socialization, which incu- 
lates values of self-confidence, innova- 
tion, and perseverance, all of which are 
important to middle-class occupations. 
One would imagine that such varying 
values could also affect sexual patterns. 
Deferred gratification, for example, has 
been frequently cited for its role in delay- 
ing middle-class sexual activities (cf., Kin- 
sey et al., 1953; Linderfeld, 1960). 

At the ‘same time, it is difficult to see 
how structural factors per se can account 
for our findings. (For example, they seem 
at odds with the lower class deprivation 
hypothesis unless one were to explain the 
precociousness of working-class adoles- 
cent sexual behavior in terms of ineffec- 
tual homes caused by economic pressures 
on the parents. In addition, controlling for 
age at marriage, a class-linked structural 
characteristic, does not change our find- 


1? Schmidt (1977:293) does, however. He writes 
that the working conditions of the stable working 
class ‘* . . . are manual, often physically exhausting 
activities that must be performed to earn a living and 
which do not provide much satisfaction or self actu- 
alization, and no station or prestige. These condi- 
tions make it very difficult for people to approach 
and conceive of sexuality as something playful that 
can be enhanced with fantasy. For them sex, much 
the same as eating, is a serious and direct fulfillment 
of a physical need. . . . Within the middle class, on 
the contrary, the process of fulfillment is artfully 
delayed, refined beyond the physical body-to-body 
aspect and maximized.” (This contrasts with the 
basic similarities he claims exist between adoles- 
cents from the stable working class and middle 
class.) 
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ings.) Structural factors do, however, 
seem important in isolating or insulating 
the working class from a variety of influ- 
ences. 

This relates to a second major reason 
given for the persistence of class dif- 
ferences and an answer favored more by 
American sociologists. This position sees 
classes as cultural groups, more or less 
separate from each other, each enjoying a 
distinct style of life.'® What these studies 
of social class strikingly demonstrate is 
the persistence of social attitudes and 
values over time (Shostak, 1969; Miller and 
Riessman, 1961; LeMasters, 1975; Miller 
and Simon, 1974). There certainly is a 
Structural base to these class cultures (as, 
for example, MacKenzie [1973] and 
Rainwater and Handel [1963] have dem- 
onstrated), but investigators are more 
likely to emphasize cultural determinism 
in their explanations. We would argue that 
the class differences found in our study 
are best explained in this way, although 
the structural basis of these class cultures 
should not be ignored (for example, when 
young adults find themselves in college 
rather than in the labor force). Moreover, 
such structural factors operate to segre- 
gate the classes from each other and allow 
them to retain their unique cultural char- 
‘ acter. (At the same time, however, most of 
this segregation is probably self-imposed; 
the classes simply do not want to mix or 
adopt the life styles of one another.) Thus 
old meanings persist. For the working 


class, sex is still seen as something nat- | 


ural, to be engaged in as early as possible. 
What social ehange has occurred suggests 
that working-class females are now com- 
‘ing to share some of the working-class 
males’ sexual patterns.!? In addition, the 


18 Reiss (1965:756), for example, states, “My in- 
terpretation of the relation between social class 
and permissiveness suggests that in studies of this 
sort social class data should be refined to produce 
groups that actually share a common style of life. 
People who share a generally liberal or conservative 
attitude are more likely to have similar attitudes 
toward sex than are people who merely earn the 
same salary or have gone to school the same number 
of years, though of course style of life is in part a 
consequence of income and education.” 

1? Whether the change in working-class women’s 
sexual patterns means they enjoy sex more or are 
coerced into it more by males, we do not know. 


working-class male has extended his sex- 
ual repertoire since Kinsey et al.’s time, 
but in the same class-prescribed manner in 
which he previously pursued coitus. For 
the middie class, sex is still deferred 
more. Middle-class men and women both 
start sexual activities at a later age and 
have less sex during adolescence than do 
working-class men and women. In addi- 
tion, more middle-class than working- 
class women enjoy their first sexual expe- 
riences. 

The link between class and sexual pat- 
terns still remains, we believe, because 
social classes as cultural groups have not 
really changed. We propose that the fol- 
lowing has occurred: 

1. Greater affluence (e.g., more TVs, 
cars, suburban houses, etc.) produces 
only surface changes among the working 
class. It creates a working class with all 
the accoutrements of an improved stan- 
dard of living, but it does not produce a 


working class that has changed its values 


simply because it has become less distin- 
guishable from the middle class in terms of 
its consumption patterns. Old values still 
remain and are used to interpret those 
surface changes so that the new is ab- 
sorbed into the old. 

2. A similar process probably occurs 
also in the case of the mass media and its 
supposed influence. The two-step flow of 
communication still operates so that 
middle-class messages are filtered through 
other-working-class people and not trans- 
mitted directly to atomistic individuals 
(cf., LeMasters, 1975:142—3). 

3. So-called embourgeoisment influ- 
ences do not seem to have affected 
working-class behavior in other areas 
(e.g., political behaviors, cf., Goldthorpe 
et al., 1968b), so why should we expect 
them to affect sexuality? Social classes 
still remain segregated from one another, 
which limits middle-class influences. 
Moreover, if knowledge of others’ sexual 
patterns is characterized by “‘pluralistic 
ignorance” (Gagnon, 1965), there is little 
that has altered this. That the sexual con- 
tent of the’ media has increased does not 
necessarily change things. In addition to 


Other studies suggest the latter jnterpretation 
(Rubin, 1977). 
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the filtering effect of the two-step flow of 
communication, class and gender sociali- 
zation are far more powerful than the in- 
fluence of the media (Rubin, 1977). . 

4. Most of the emphasis in studies of 
embourgeoisment has been on changes in 
the working class. An understanding of 
‘the issue cannot be achieved, however, 
unless we also consider changes in the 
middle class. Many middle-class occupa- 
tions are rapidly approaching the situation 
of working-class jobs in terms of routini- 
zation, lack of control, and remuneration 
(cf., Rinehart, 1971; Roberts et al., 1978). 
To avoid the decline into the working 
class, many members of the middle class 
distinguish themselves by emphasizing 
middle-class symbols (Gusfield, 1967). 
This can be expressed through sexual 
values and practices, which again results 
in segregation between the classes 
(Zurcher et al., 1971). 

5. Finally, we should not overstate the 
notion of a few separate and distinct 
classes, each having its own unique sexual 
patterns. (Kinsey et al. (1948) seemed to 
do this in their descriptions.) Today, it is 
arguable that stratification has become 
more complex and that there are a number 
of distinguishable strata within both the 
working and the middle class. Thus it 
might be that any talk of embourgeois- 
ment or convergence between the classes 
will depend on exactly how many classes 
are thought to exist and how their distin- 
guishing characteristics are concep- 

tualized. 
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SUDDEN WEALTH, GRATIFICATION AND ATTAINMENT: 
DURKHEIM’S.ANOMIE- OF AFFLUENCE RECONSIDERED* 
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This paper discusses the effects of sudden increases in wealth, a relatively neglected aspect of - 
Durkheim's theory of anomie. The effects, are examined in a representative sample of persons 
who won between $500 and $100,000 in state lotteries. Following an incubation period of over 
one year, it is found that the magnitude of winnings are positively related to gratification 
permissiveness and inversely related to future aspirations. However, both of these immediate 
effects tend to be anomia-reducing, a finding which seems contrary to Durkheim’s affluence 
thesis. The findings are interpreted in relation to changes in normative structures, and it is 
proposed that such changes alter the meaning of anomia as a personal-level indicator of a state 


of anomie in society. 


Durkheim’s theory of how individuals 
are integrated into society stressed the 
importance of temporal continuity. A 
“rapid alteration” of the social organiza- 
tion, Durkheim stated (1951: 368), ‘‘must 
be morbid” in its consequences. If change 
is sudden or dramatic, it tends to sever 
both the ties and the commitments-which 
bind people to the social order (cf., 
Wilensky, 1961: 521-39). In other words, 
people are unable to establish and main- 
tain a coherent life plan (Mannheim, 
1940:56). When alterations in the social 
structure produce widespread disrup- 
tions, Durkheim described the resulting 
malintegration and normative breakdown 
as a State of anomie. From a social psy- 
chological position, such disruptions 
presumably reduce the individuals’ sense 
of belongingness, resulting in anomia at a 
personal level (Srole, 1956: 709-16). 

At a microlevel many of the early sym- 
bolic interactionists shared Durkheim’s 
theoretical emphasis upon continuity. 
Noteworthy in this regard are Cooley’s 
(1909) view that change-induced disrup- 
tions can become like a disease to people, 
and Mead’s (1934) view that capacities for 
reflective thought and realization of the 


* Direct all communication to: Mark Abrahamson; 
Department of Sociology; University of Connec- 
ticut; Storrs, CT 06268. 
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self are dependent upon gradual changes 
in the relationship patterns characteristic 
of a community or society. 

Most of the contemporary research that 
examines temporal continuity has focused 
upon variables such as attempted suicides 
(Paykel, 1974: 134-63) and grade changes 
(Wildman, 1978: 34—46) as consequences 
of such life changes as job loss and death 
of loved ones. Thus, adverse life changes 
(as conventionally defined) have been 
emphasized. Durkheim -appreciated the 
significance of adverse changes—such as 
the sudden loss of business fortunes—but 
he also stressed how anomie could result . 
from improvements in material condi- 
tions. He warned, for example, ‘‘of the 
moral danger involved in every growth of 
prosperity’? (Durkheim, 1951:254). This 
study, following Durkheim’s improve- 
ment concerns, examines the adaptations 
of winners of state lotteries in order to 
clarify further people’s reactions to sud- 
den affluence. 


Durkheim’s Two Types of Anomie 


In both the Division of Lebor (1933) and 
in Suicide (1951), Durkheim regarded 
anomie as a normative breakdown. In the 
former, he traced anomie to a malintegra- 
tion among the components of a society 
and it was primarily this view which 
Merton helped to popularize in two essays 
(Merton, 1934:537—45; 1938:672—82), the 
second of which presented Merton’s 
well-known means-ends typology. In this — 
typology he largely equated anomie with 
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tendencies to overemphasize either in- 
stitutionalized means or culturally 
prescribed goals. Merton dwelled spe- 
cifically upon situations in which the in- 
stitutionalized means were denigrated, as 
epitomized by. the person who cheats at 
solitaire.. 

Through the deviance research stimu- 
lated by Merton’s original paradigm, 
further attention was directed at the 
problem of differential access to the 
legitimate means (cf., Cloward and Ohlin, 
1960; Clinard, 1964). Finally, anomic con- 
ditions (i.e., blockage) were regarded as 
most pronounced among the poorest seg- 
ments of American society. In Suicide 
(1951), Durkheim recognized the potential 
anomie-producing qualitiés of both pov- 
erty and affluence, and Merton also noted 
the “anomie of affluence” that can result 
‘‘when Fortune smiles’’ (Merton, 
1957:188). However, Durkheim’s analysis 
of affluence was less emphasized by 
Merton, especially in his earlier essays 
and by the Merton-inspired applications 
(Mizruchi, 1967:439-46). Most over- 
looked was Durkheim’s (1951:254) con- 
tention that poverty was ‘‘a restraint in 
itself” which by “‘compelling moderation, 
accustoms men toit.... Wealth, on the 
other hand . . . suggests the possibility of 
unlimited success.” Thus, wealth deludes 
people into thinking that there are no lim- 
its and in the absence of normative re- 


straints they become rebellious, immoral, 


and eventually, despondent. 

A de-emphasis upon the anomie of af- 
fluence may be partially attributable to the 
time at which Merton’s first essays ap- 
peared, namely, during the great depres- 
sion of the 1930s (Simon and Gagnon, 
1976:386-78). People’s capacity for han- 
dling plentiful riches hardly presented a 
pressing social problem. Similarly, the 
general economic conditions then preva- 
lent may also have led Merton to be sensi- 
tive to restricted opportunities. However, 
Simon and Gagnon (1976:356—78) argue, 
access to institutionalized means is not 
now problematical for large segments of 
the American population. It is the relative 
capacity of people to cope with potentially 
abundant gratifications that has corre- 
spondingly become more problematical 
because when access to institutionalized 


means of attainment is overly easy the 
rewards can become trivialized. By jux- 
taposing gratification against attainment 
orientations, Simon and Gagnon present a 
typology of adaptations that may be highly 


relevant in a period where relative afflu- 


ence characterizes a large segment of the 
society. 

For Durkheim, however, the anomie of 
affluence is a consequence not only of the 
distribution of wealth, but also of changes 
in wealth. He argued, at a societal level, 
that states of anomie were especially 
likely if an improvement in material con- 
ditions occurred rapidly. ‘‘In the case of 
... an abrupt growth of ... wealth... 
the scale is upset; but a new scale. cannot 
be immediately improvised” (Durkheim, 
1951:253). Following Durkheim, but 
focusing upon social psychological corre- 
lates, this study will examine the anomia- 


‘producing effects of sudden increases in 


personal wealth, and the role of gratifica- 
tion and attainment orientations as inter- 
vening processes. 

It is, of course, generally difficult to 
equate Durkheim’s conception of anomie 
with any personal (i.e., individual-level) 
qualities. This is particularly true when 
the focus is upon his anomie of affluence 
thesis, because it contains social psycho- 
logical implications that seem to be incon- 
gruent with each other. 

On -the one hand, Durkheim describes 
affluence as entailing an insufficient disci- 
pline of passions which ultimately leaves 
people empty-handed and weakens their 
desire to live. This effect may be conson- 
ant with the low sense of belongingness 
(or high estrangement) tapped by the Srole 
anomia scale (and other similar scales that 
purport to measure alienation, internal- 
external control, or the like). 

On the other hand, Durkheim. also 
views affluence as overstimulating desires 
by bestowing upon people a sense of 
power that deceives them into believing : 
that they are answerable only to them- 
selves. While: Durkheim regards it as a 
false sense, such feelings of power 
nevertheless seem quite inconsistent with 
high scores on an anomia, or related, 
scale. 

There is, in sum, ample reason to be 
hesitant about translating Durkheim’s 
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anomie of affluence theory directly -into 
individual-level hypotheses. The condi- 


tions under which anomia can be viewed > 


as a personal-level proxy for a state of 
anomie will be examined in‘ the final sec- 
tion of this paper. 


THE SAMPLE 


Each year the lottery division of the 
Connecticut State Commission on Special 
Revenues provides the U.S. Internal 
Revenue Service with printouts of the 
names, addresses and social security 
numbers of all persons who won any 
amount of money during the preceding 
year. Also included is the amount they 
won, the date and the type of lottery in- 
volved. These printouts for the years 1977 
and 1978, containing a total of: almost 
5,000 entries, were taken as the initial 
population. 

Most persons win relatively small 
amounts, especially when compared with 
what is promised by advertisements for 
the lottery. However, when both 1977 and 
1978 were combined, there were: 58 per- 
sons who won between $50,000 and 
$100,000; 26 persons who won between 
$21,000 and $49,000; 94 persons who won 
exactly $20,000; and 12 persons who won 
between $11,000 and $19,000. In total, 
there were 190 persons who won between 
$11,000 and $100,000, and all of them were 
included in the sample list. An additional 
110 persons who won $10,000 or, less 
(down to a few hundred dollars) were also 
included by a systematic sample of every 
4lst name not included among the over 
$10,000 winners. Thus, 300 persons were 
initially selected to receive mailed ques- 
tionnaires. The questionnaires were 
anonymous, but from coding on the return 
. envelopes each respondent was identified 
on the Internal Revenue Service list from 
which the amount and date of their win- 
nings was ascertained and coded with the 
questionnaire data. (Each respondent was 
subsequently coded by number only, and 
the IRS lists were destroyed.) 

As many as three separate mailings 
were eventually sent to each of the 300 
persons initially selected. In the first and 
second round 19 persons were excluded 
either beĉause they had died (in the 


interim) or moved and no forwarding ad- 
dress existed according to the post office 
records. From this revised list of 281 
‘‘eligible’’ persons, 164 subsequently re- 
turned (at least partially completed) 
questionnaires—a return rate of approx- 
imately 60%. This sample of 164 persons 
was then compared. with the revised list of 
281 eligibles. There were no significant, or 
substantial, differences with respect to 
date of winning, type of lottery, or amount 
of winning, though refusals exhibited a 
slight tendency to have won earlier (i.e., 
longer ago) than respondents. l 
‘Twenty-one months before this survey 
was conducted, a multistage probability 
sample of the entire state of Connecticut 
(n = 568) indicated that just over one-half 
of all adults in the state had participated in 
one or both of the lotteries during the pre- 
ceding year (Abrahamson and Wright, 
1977). In terms of occupation, sex and 
income they were highly representative of 
all state residents, but participants did 
tend to be slightly older. The 164 respon- 
dents included in this sample are, in all of 
the preceding respects, almost perfectly 
representative of the larger sample of lot- 
tery participants who, in turn, are gener- 
ally representative of all adults in the 


State. 


Open-ended interviews with 10 of the 
lottery. winners provide additional back- 
ground information. Half of them were 
in-person interviews, conducted indepen- 
dently of this study (Monagan, 
1979:33-6). The other half were tele- 
phone interviews conducted as part of this 
study. 


THE MEASURES 


The winnings of persons in the sample, 
as previously noted, vary from as little as 
a few hundred dollars to as much as 
$100,000. The greater their winnings, it is 
hypothesized, the greater should be the 
anomia effects. However, the value, or 
marginal utility, of people’s winnings may 
vary as a function of their prior income 
levels. A $75,000 prize, for example, will 
probably have a greater impact upon an 
$8,000 a year factory worker than upon a 
$50,000 a year executive. Therefore, win- 
nings are operationalized in two ways: by 
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the (log of the) amount won (cf., Hamblin, 
1971:423-52), and by a ratio of the abso- 
lute amount won to preceding year’s total 
income. 

Anomia is measured by the five-item 
Srole (1956:709—16) scale and one item 
from the Neal and Seeman (1964:216—26) 
powerlessness scale. (Other Neal-Seeman 
items were also included, but they helped 
to identify other factors that were 
theoretically uninteresting.) These six 
items comprise a unidimensional measure 
according to a (varimax orthogonal) factor 
analysis. Items and loadings are as indi- 
cated in Table 1. Each respondent was 
given a composite factor score on the 
anomia factor, as defined above. 

In order to construct composite mea- 
sures of the gratification and attainment 
orientations discussed by Simon and Gag- 
non (1976:356—78), a large (and equal) 
number of items relating presumably to 
each dimension were subjected to a vari- 
ety of factor analyses. Those items which 
greatly overlapped both dimensions were 
systematically removed until items relat- 
ing to the two constructs were eventually 
distinguishable from each other. The 
theoretically clearest solution entailed two 
somewhat oblique factors (r = —.22). 

The first factor, which includes the 
gratification items, focuses upon people’s 
perceptions of, and their approval or dis- 


Table 1. The Anomia Factor 


Anomia Factor 


Items Loadings 


(16) In spite of what some people 

say, the situation of the average 

person is getting worse, not : 

better. 64 
(7) More and more I feel helpless 

in the face of what’s happening 

in the world today. .64 
(12) These days people don’t 

really know who they can count 

on. 62 
(23) It's hardly fair to bring a child 

into the world with the way | 

things look for the future. 8 
(20) Nowadays, a person has to 

live pretty much for today and 

let tomorrow take care of itself. 48 
(5) Most public officials are not 

really interested in the prob- 

lems of the average person. 48 


(Eigenvalue = 2.59; % of Var. = 43) 
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approval of, contemporary patterns of in- 
dulgence: alcohol consumption, drug use, 
and sexual standards. More specifically, 
this factor is built on the degree to which 
people generally condemn what they per- 
ceive as the styles that are in vogue. This 
factor may be further described as in- 
volving proscriptive gratification norms or 
an ascetic orientation. 

The second factor focuses upon 
people’s general commitment to strive for 
future attainments: to build a marriage, 
become wealthy, or simply excel at what- 
ever they do. The third item, dealing with 
the enjoyment of wealth, appears, at face 
value, to be discrepant with the other 
items. Its inclusion requires additional 
interpretation. Perhaps its variation in 
common with the other attainment items 
results from respondent’s subjective 
reaction to the question as meaning that 
enjoyment is natural after people strive to 
acquire wealth. This is admittedly con- 
jecture, but such an interpretation would 
account for the item’s inclusion in this 
factor. All of the items and their loadings 
are presented in Table 2. 

By contrast to the first factor (i.e., 
gratifications), the second factor (i.e., at- 
tainment) stresses prescriptive rather than 
proscriptive norms, and a more futuristic 
orientation. These are, of course, two of 
the major characteristics attributed by 
Weber to the early Puritans (Weber, 
1958). If Weber was correct in noting a 
tendency for these orientations to fuse, 
that would account for the preliminary 
difficulty encountered here in construct- 
ing separate indices of each. However, the 
importance of their analytic distinction 
from each other prompts their operational 
separation and it should be recalled that, 
as measured here, these two dimensions 
are only mildly related. 

Single items were also included in the 
questionnaire to measure: total yearly in- 
come, marital and occupational status 
(both before winning and now), and sex 
and age. 


RESULTS 


Neither measure of the winnings vari- 
able exhibits a significant, or substantial, 
direct correlation with anomia (fe., factor 
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Table 2. Gratification and Attainment 





Loadings, Orientation to: 





Items Gratification Attainment 
(9) There is too much drinking of alcoholic beverages today. (Disagree) .67 .04 
(6) People shotild never smoke marihuana because it leads to a life of drugs. 

(Disagree) SS — .03 
(19) Almost everyone finds leisure time more satisfying than work. 50 — 12 
(22) Today’s sexual morality seems to be, ‘‘anything goes.” (Disagree) _ 46 —.12 
(14) It is important for people to make sacrifices in order to build a happy l 

marriage. — .20 .59 
(10) It is natural for people to try hard to become wealthy. ~ 01 46 
(4) It is natural for people to enjoy being wealthy. -05 42 
(8) I admire people who try to be best at whatever they do. — 24 38 

Eigenvalue = 2.16 Eigenvalue = 1.61 
% Var. = 20 % Var. = 15 





scores On anomia). However, anomia is 
significantly related to both the denial of 
gratifications and future attainments fac- 
tors, though neither zero-order correlation 
is large. A complete correlation matrix, 
including all of the variables, is presented 
in Table 3. For the most part, it contains 
few substantial correlations. The entire 
pattern becomes clearer, however, when 
people. are dichotomized according to the 
time they won; that is, the time that 
elapsed between this survey and the time 
they won. After winning a large amount, 
most of those interviewed report experi- 
encing a long hiatus. ‘‘It took a good year 
to realize what happened,” one winner 
explained. It is after such an incubation 
period that the effects of winning become 
visible. The approximate mid-point of the 
time variable in the sample is one and 
one-half years, and this interim corre- 
sponds reasonably well with the self- 
reported incubation periods. (One 
_hundred and fifty people totally completed 
questionnaires; 73 of them won between 
-one and one-half and three years before 
the survey.) Also presented in Table 3 is 
the correlation matrix including only those 
persons who won one and one-half years, 
or more, before the survey. 

The relationships between anomia and 
both gratification and attainment are more 
pronounced in this subsample; and both of 
the latter variables are also more strongly 
related to the winnings variables, (log) 
amount and ratio of winnings to prior in- 
come. 

The positive relationships between both 
measures “of winning and people’s ac- 

0 


ceptance of gratification are congruent 
with Durkheim. He proposed that a 
dramatic increase in wealth would lead 


people to become more permissive, but an 


endless pursuit of pleasure, coupled with a 
rejection of normative restraints, was re- 
garded as generating anomie. However, 
these findings indicate an inverse relation- 
ship between anomia and acceptance of 
gratification (r = —.30); the more indul- 
gent the orientation the lower the anomia. 

For some persons, orientations toward 
gratification are relatively fixed by intern- 
alized moral norms; as such, they are not 
responsive to changes in opportunity (cf., 
Campbell, 1964). In addition, the pro- 
scriptive quality of gratification norms (i.e., 
thou shalt not) is associated with inflexi- 
bility and pervasiveness (cf., Mizruchi 
and Perrucci, 1962). Little indulgence is 
therefore possible for a person who is 
striving to maintain a moral identity in a 
social network that supports proscriptive 
gratification norms; the boundaries are 
too inelastic and too few situations are 
defined as allowing for exceptions. 

The roles of both internalized standards 
and social pressures are illustrated by the 
experiences of a 32-year-old married 
woman whose lottery ticket produced a 
very large winning. Just before the lottery 
drawing she dreamt of owning a Lincoln 
Continental, ‘‘the big one with the wheel 
on back and everything.” After she won, 
she also began to think about going to 
fancy restaurants, staying in nice hotels, 
going on a big ‘‘shopping spree” at Tif- 
fany’s in New York. 

Two years later, however, her life style 
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and her possesions are the same as they 
were before, except for a much larger 
savings account. ‘‘At times... a part of 
me says, ‘Just do it! Break loose!’ But we 
don’t.” She claims tc not fully understand 
it, but something inside of her seems to 
restrain her impulses. She is aware, 
though, of her own and her husband’s 
concern for appearances; that is, how they 
think they would look to their friends if 
their life style became more indulgent. 
“People we know wouldn’t have accepted 
it... they would have thought, ‘the lot- 
tery made her do it.’ ” 

For other big winners, there is the pre- 
viously described hiatus, and then an in- 
creased pursuit of gratification that is 
anomia-reducing. These persons are 
either more relaxed about indulging them- 
selves or/and associate with others who 
are more permissive in this regard. In ' 
either case, they seem able to establish 
more subjectively satisfying modes of 
adaptation. The experiences of another 


. large winner, also a Woman and in circum- 


stances similar to the first prior to win- 
ning, are instructive. She quit her job at 
the drug store and then took a trip, bought 
horses, cars, a mink coat, etc. “I can’t 
think of anyone who is a friend who was 
upset or envious.” She claimed that it did 
take her a while to get used to indulging, 
but ‘‘now if I get bored I go out and buy 
something and then I feel better.” 
Aspirations for future -attainment, in 
contrast to gratification acceptance, are 
inversely related to the size of a person’s 
winnings and positively related'to anomia. 
Thus, large winnings depress strivings for 
the future, and the more they are not de- 
pressed, the greater the experience. of 
anomia. It may be that a lottery windfall 
produces dissonance for persons with a 
strong attainment orientation; perhaps, 
for them, it is not the way people are sup- 
posed to acquire wealth. Thus, they may 
be estranged from meaningful commit- 
ments about which they have organized 
their lives. In addition, some large lottery 
winners became local celebrities as the 
result of media coverage. Becoming a 
public figure is often associated with new, 
and baffling, expectations. One winner 
was asked to finance a new public pool in 


town; another was troubled by a ‘‘mes- 
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senger from God” who kept appearing at 
the door asking for donations; the minor 
automobile accident of a winner’s son re- 
sulted in front page headlines in a local 
newspaper. All of these situations can be 
experienced by winners as entailing a di- 
minished capacity to either. predict or 
control future events, which results in 
stress (cf-, Coleman, 1973:1—17). The sub- 
jective stress that can ensue was clearly 
expressed by a 55-year-old man, who, 
‘speaking for his wife as well, looked back 
at the last two years and said, ‘‘We’ve just 
been bothered and worried ever since we 
won.” 

From the preceding discussion it is ap- 
parent that the indirect effects of the size 
of winnings, notably through attainment 
and gratification orientations, are more 
important than winning’s direct effect 
upon anomia. These effects are examined 
in the path model presented in Figure 1. 

Winning, it will be recalled, occurred at 
least several months prior to the survey 
for all respondents. It can be viewed un- 
ambiguously as the start of the- causal 
chain. (The ratio of winnings to preceding 
year’s total income and the log of amount 
won behave similarly as.independent vari- 
ables, though the effects of winning ratio 
‘are somewhat stronger and this variable 


will be employed in the following model.) - 


On theoretical grounds, anomia must be 
placed at the end of the chain. The place- 
ment of gratification prior to attainment is 
the most problematic decision, but it is 
based upon the previously discussed view 
of gratification acceptance as entailing 
internalized proscriptive norms which, as 


Gratification 






Win Ratio 


such, are more enduring personal qual- 
ities, less susceptible to situational change 
than prescriptive attainment norms. ` 
The adequacy of this path model is 
summarized in Table 4. Based upon the 
ratio of Betas to their standard errors, the 
various paths from gratification. are the 
most ‘‘secure.’’ The entire model explains 
a modest 15% of the variance in anomia, 
but it is the role of gratification orienta- 
tions that warrants theoretical emphasis. 
The amount that people won Is posi- 
tively related to subsequent changes both 
in marital and in occupational status, but 


_ neither status change is included in the 


path model because neither contributes 
any additional source of explained vari- 
ance in anomia. However, marital change 
is the only variable that focuses upon be- 


havioral changes in ‘“bondedness’’ and it 


therefore warrants attention. In addition, 
it helps to clarify further the impact of 
changes in gratification permissiveness. 
First, operationally, this variable is a 
dichotomy between any change in marital 
status and no change at all. The two most 
prevalent changes that occurred after 


Table 4. Multiple Regression Results 


D.V. = Anomia 

i S.E. 
Variable Multiple R R? Beta Beta 
Attainment 27 .07 .20 12 
Gratification 36 13° —.27 11 
Win Ratio 38 15 12. 12 
D.V. = Attainment i 
Gratification 35 12 —.33 10 
Win Ratio 38 14 —.13 11 

Attainment 
Anomia 


Figure 1. The Path Model 
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winning were: from married to separated 
- or divorced, and from single to married. 
_ Marital changes are positively related to 
acceptance of gratification (r = .25) and, 
like gratification acceptance itself, marital 
changes are inversely related both to fu- 
ture attainment (r = — .25) and to anomia 
(r = — .21). This observed pattern of re- 
lationship suggests that marital changes 
are best viewed as behavioral adjustments 
to more permissive gratification-inspired 
life styles. (Marital change was initially 
included in the path model after gratifica- 
tion and attainment on the assumption 
that changes in behavior occur subsequent 
to changes in attitude; but all of the varia- 
tion it shared in common with other vari- 
ables was already accounted for by 
E ) 


“CONCLUSIONS 


The findings indicate that the major ef- 
fects of the size of winnings are an in- 
crease in gratification acceptance and 
a decrease in future attainment orienta- 
tions. These results are substantially con- 
gruent with the first part of Durkheim’s 
anomie of affluence thesis. Also con- 
gruent is the positive, albeit small, direct 
path between size of winnings and anomia 
(if anomia is regarded as a personal-level 
proxy for anomie). I think this direct path 
reflects a weak tendency for a rapid in- 
crease in affluence, per se, to result in 
higher anomia; but some nonmeasured 
variable may intervene. 

However, the larger, indirect effects of 
the size of winnings. tend to be anomia- 
reducing. By spurring a more permissive 
orientation toward gratifications and by 
depressing future attainment aspirations, 
larger winnings lead to lower anomia. 
Thus, increased desires do not seem so 
brutalizing; the appetities, when whetted, 
do not seem to result in detachment. High 
anomia is, rather, the price that is paid by 
those who resist a readjustment in their 
consumatory styles. It must also be re- 
called that this pattern becomes increas- 
ingly characteristic as more time elapses 
since the person won. There is, therefore, 
little basis for inferring that the observed 
pattern represents only a temporary mode 
of adaptation. Thus, when anomia is in- 
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terpreted as indicating anomie at an indi- 
vidual level, the strongest findings of this 
study seem to contradict the main thrust 
of Durkheim’s anomie of affluence thesis. 
In the late Victorian period which 
Durkheim confronted, the failure to re- 
strain indulgent impulses may eventually 
have produced a sense of bondlessness 
and detachment; that is, anomia. How- 
ever, the prudish respectability of the 
Victorian era is normatively very different 
from the contemporary (‘‘if it feels good 
do it”) scene. Anomia, Mizruchi suggests, 
may be attributable to the strain of being 
out of step with the larger social structure 
(Mizruchi, 1969:243~51); and who it is 
that is marching to the tune of a different 
drummer has changed dramatically since 
the Victorian period. Thus, anomia ts 
today experienced by those persons who, 
in the face of sudden wealth, continue to 
reject permissive gratification norms. 
There is, of course, one final interpre- 
tation, rendered plausible by the lack of 
perfect isomorphism between Durkheim’s 
macroconception of anomie and the mic- 
rolevel measurement of anomia. Spe- 
cifically, from Durkheim’s position, the 
fact that denial of permissive gratification 
norms is found to produce a sense of de- 
tachment might itself be indicative of a 
societal state of anomie. In other words, it 
might indicate that there is insufficient 
internalization of shared regulatory 
norms; the problem of ‘‘modern indi- 
vidualism’’ (cf., Parsons, 1964:118—53). 
This interpretation suggests that, in 
general, anomia can be regarded as a 
personal-level proxy for anomie only 
when a society is characterized by 
widely shared restrictive gratification 
norms. In this type of (i.e., Victorian) 
context it is the people with indulgent 
orientations who are out of step, and, 
hence, experience anomia. The greater 
the number of such persons, we may pro- 
pose, the more intense the societal level of 
anomie. However when prescriptive af- 
firmations (‘‘if it feels good do it’’) are in 
vogue, the number of persons who experi- 
ence anomia may actually provide an in- 
verse indicator of anomie because it is the 
people who mainfain proscriptive regula- 
tory norms who are now out of step. 
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The postulate that women are overrepresented in marginal industries is examined by 
formulating six hypotheses which relate aspects of industry marginality to female employment. 

. Data from Population and Business Censuses and other published sources are used to evaluate 
these hypotheses empirically for detailed industries in both the goods-producing and the 
service sections of the economy. The relationship between industry differences in male/female 
employment and occupational segregation by sex is taken into account with direct 
standardization techniques. The results show that women are underrepresented in 
capital-intensive industries but that their industrial distribution is not strongly associated with a 
wide range of marginality characteristics. Furthermore, some types of industries (such as 
durable-goods manufacturing) employ fewer than expected numbers of women, even when the 
average marginality of industries in those groups is taken into account. 


The belief that discrimination against. 


women results from structural factors is a 
central tenet of many recent labor market 
studies, particularly those in the tradition 
of institutional economics.! A clear state- 
ment of this principle is given: by Beck et 
al. (1978:707), ‘‘In providing a nonin- 
dividualistic alternative for the analysis of 
earnings, theories of the dual economy 
provide structural explanations for eco- 
nomic differences between racial and sex- 
ual groups. Rather than interpreting group 
differences in earnings or poverty as due 
to different rates of individual ‘failure’ in a 


* Direct all communications to: William P. 
Bridges; Department of Sociology; University of 
Illinois-Chicago Circle; Box 4348; Chicago, IL 
60680. 

Support for this project was provided by the 
Graduate Coliege Research Board, UICC, and the 
University Computer Center. Helpful comments 
have been received from Dick Berk, Baila Miller, 
Mildred Schwartz, Ross Stolzenberg, an anonymous 
reviewer, and especially from Wayne Villemez. As 
usually happens, I could not put into practice all the 
worthwhile suggestions which were made. An earlier 
version of this paper was presented to the 73rd An- 
_ nual Meeting of the American Sociological Associa- 
tion, held at San Francisco in 1978. 


i This collection of studies is known by a variety 
of different names. The more common ones are 
identified -as studies of dual labor markets, seg- 
mented labor markets, internal labor markets, split 
labor markets, core and peripheral economies, etc. 
An early summary is provided by Gordon (1972). A 
discussion of their applicability to women is 
presented by Blau and Jusenius (1976). For a 
critique, see Cain (1976). 


competitive market, the theory suggests 
that such group differences may be the 
outcome of differential assignments of 
group members within the sectoral struc- 
ture of the economic order’’ (emphasis 
added).” In this paper, I evaluate one of 
the central tenets of segmented labor mar- 
ket theory—that women are overrepre- 
sented in marginal industries—by assess- 
ing several explicit hypotheses with de- 
tailed census data. Furthermore, the 
analysis takes into account the fact that 
occupational segregation by sex is ram- 
pant and may influence the industrial dis- 
tribution of women workers. The distri- 
bution of nonwhites, a topic worthy of 
attention in its own right, is not analyzed 
here, however. This analytic separation of 
women from other ‘‘economic’’ minorities 
is justified by recent empirical evidence 
which shows that the two groups play 
somewhat different roles in the economy 
(see Villemez, 1977; Snyder and Hudis, 
1976). Therefore, the goal of this paper is 
to explore the applicability of the theory 
to but one of the groups it supposedly 
covers. 


Hypotheses 


The version of the institutional-or sec- 
toral approach that I will apply here was 


2 A related argument is made by Bibb and Form 
(1977:978). 
8 
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first articulated by Bluestone (1968; 1973) 
and has been expanded by Fusfeld (1973). 
They begin with the premise that indus- 
tries are grouped into a high-wage, pri- 
mary sector and a low-wage, secondary 
sector. (I will subsequently refer to this as 
the marginal industry: theory.) Its funda- 
mental assertion is that workers in low- 
wage industries are not exploited by the 
enterprises for which they work. Instead, 
the theory portrays employers, hiring 
low-wage labor, as middlemen who medi- 
ate the relationship of the larger system to 
the disadvantaged groups of workers. 
Thus, it is the economy as a whole which 
exploits certain industrial sectors by de- 
priving them of the institutional protection 
which is needed to garner high profits, 
make costly capital investments, and reg- 
ularize their labor relations by negotiating 
with powerful unions. The role of indi- 
vidual employers is simply to pass on this 
disadvantage to their employees so-that all 
levels of the industry, together, must 
brave the chill of open competition. 
Bluestone (1968) is explicit about this 
principle when he writes, ‘‘(we) believe 
that individual low-wage industries, by 
and large, have had little success in at- 
tempting wage exploitation. The working 
poor are being exploited by the economy 
as a whole rather than by wee firms 
employing them.”’ 

The distinction between magna and 
nonmarginal industries which appears in 
the dual economy literature should not be 
confused with the widespread classifica- 
tion of industries as either goods- 
producing or service-producing (see 
Fuchs, 1968:14~-17). In fact, as many dual 
economy schemes recognize, the two 
types of classifications cross-cut one an- 
other and it is logically possible for 
“core” industries to appear in both the 
service (e.g., banking) and goods- 
producing (e.g., auto manufacturing) sec- 
tions -of the economy. For reasons dis- 
cussed here, it is desirable to analyze 
goods and services sectors separately. 
The reader will note that, following the 
terminology of Clark (1951), goods- 
producing industries are sometimes re- 
ferred to as ‘“‘primary/secondary’’ and 
services as ‘‘tertiary’’ industries. Neither 
of these ferms is intended to connote 


‘anything about the marginality of these 


groups. 

Returning to the main focus, the margi- 
nal industry theory, while being only one 
rendition of the general institutional eco- 
nomic theme, is crucial for two reasons: 
(1)-it is the foundation of further theoreti- 
cal developments—primarily those which 
add a neo-Marxist or radical twist (see 
especially, O’Connor, 1973; Edwards, 
1975); (2) in conjunction with the work of 
Averitt (1968), it has provided the under- 
pinnings for much of the recent empirical 
research (e.g., see Bibb and Form, 1977; 
Beck et al., 1978; and Lyle and Ross, 
1973). It is essential, therefore, to know. 
how accurately it describes the division of 
labor by sex. 

Several important decisions were made 
in translating this theory into hypotheses 
about the patterns of female employment. 
First, industry marginality was regarded 
not as a dichotomous attribute but, rather, 
as a continuous property which was in- 
dexed by measurements on several differ- 
ent variables. Bluestone et al. (1973) 
suggest several relevant dimensions: 


Beyond the fringes of the core economy lies 
a set of industries that lack almost all of the - 
advantages found in center firms. Concen- 
trated in agriculture, nondurable manufac- 
turing, retail trade, and subprofessional ser- 
vices the peripheral industries are noted for 
their small firm size, labor intensity, low 
profits, low productivity, intensive product 
market competition, lack of unionization, 
and low wages. ‘ 


To this list, Fusfeld (1973:28~33) adds the 
variable of geographic dispersion, arguing 
that an important aspect of industry 
dualism is for marginal industries to func- 
tion as providers of essential supportive 
services for the core industries which (in a 
regional sense) are ‘‘export’’-oriented. 
Thus, marginal industries are necessarily 
less geographically concentrated, because 


‘they must be present in all producing 


areas Or regions. _ 

In this paper, I have deliberately 
avoided reducing the several different di- 
mensions of marginality to a pnitary vec- 
tor or, worse, dichotomy. The major 
benefit of this-strategy is that it avoids the 
wholesale loss of information which oc- 
curs with these simplifications. Moreover, 
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findings which are presented here are 
from the 3-digit level of industrial detail, in 
contrast to the cruder 2-digit classification 
systems used in recent studies of compar- 
ative income attainment. (See Beck et al., 
1978:718—-9, for an informative summary 
of these schemas.) Thus, applying 
ready-made classification schemas would 
entail the further sacrifice of useful data 
and has been rejected. 

The following is a list of hypotheses 
which are amenable to empirical test. 
Each carries the implicit qualification that 
‘other relevant factors have been con- 
trolled’’: 

H,: The larger the average firm size in 
an industry, the smaller the pro- 
portion of workers who are female. 
The higher the relative level of 
capital investment, the smaller the 
` proportion of workers who are 
female. 

The higher the relative level of 
productivity, the smaller the pro- 
portion of workers who are female. 
: The higher the level of market con- 
centration in the industry, the 
smaller the proportion of workers 
who are female. 

The higher the level of geographic 
concentration, the smaller the pro- 
portion of workers who are female. 
The higher the level of male wages 
in an industry, the smaller the pro- 
portion of workers who are female. 
Although the participation of other eco- 
nomic minorities (e.g., nonwhites) is an 
alleged consequence of marginality and 
not a defining characteristic of it, the sub- 
sequent analysis adds controls for some of 
these variables. The rationale for these 
controls is that such factors may act as 
suppressor variables if they are negatively 
correlated with female employment and 
positively correlated with marginality. 
Omitting them raises the possibility that a 


H.: 


H;: 


Hs: 


He: 


‘‘true’’ differential allocation of women to: 


marginal industries would be underesti- 
mated. Consequently, variables measur- 
ing nonwhite participation and employ- 
ment in the South are included in the sub- 
sequent regression models.? In 


3 The employment of other groups of ‘‘disadvan- 
taged” workers might also be taken into account by 


addition—because of the potential for 
misspecification introduced by consider- 
ing nonwhite participation. as an exoge- 
nous variable—an alternative specification 
of its role is reported in the findings. 
Even though wage levels are included 
by Bluestone et al. (1973), as a defining 
characteristic’ of industry marginality, 
perhaps the level of wages is better seen 
as an outcome of industry structure and is 


therefore out of place in the block of 


structural variables. Or-——pursuing the 
argument in a less-extreme form—if 
wages must be included in this analysis, 
perhaps they should be included with the 
control variables mentioned in the previ- 
ous paragraph. Although plausible, these 
cautionary arguments must go unheeded. 
The reason ts that some of the variables 
which are defining characteristics of mar- 
ginality could not be included in this 
analysis and the wage data are used as a 
proxy measure for them. 


The two variables which have been 
omitted are level of unionization and 
profitability. The first is missing because 
reliable data at this level of industry detail 
are not available; while the Internal Reve- 
nue Service does report profit data by in- 
dustry, these are unsatisfactory for two 
reasons. First, the reporting context is 
suspect, not only because corporations 
spend millions to minimize their apparent 
earnings to the tax collector but also be- 
cause firms in different industries can 
spend different amounts playing this 
game. Second, all other statistics in this 
analysis have been collected on an estab- 
lishment basis by the Commerce Depart- 
ment, but the IRS collects data on a com- 
pany basis and often aggregates data from 
parts of firms that operate in different in- 
dustries.* 

Because direct measurement of these 





adding additional control variables. In results not 
reported here, controls for groups such as teenage 
males, teenage females, nonwhite females, etc., were 
used. The findings are tarely affected by the 
presence of these variables and they have the disad- 
vantage of introducing higher collinearity into the 
matrix of independent variables. 

“When IRS data are used in this paper they are 
never used as the sole source of data for a particular 
variable and they have been subjected to an adjust- 
ment procedure to heighten their camparability to 
Business Census data. 
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variables is important the inclusion of 
wage data is a compromise strategy. 
However, the conclusion that the partial 
effect of wages is a proxy for these vari- 
ables is verified by several interindustry 
studies which show an .association be- 
tween wage levels and unionization, par- 
ticularly at low levels of concentration 
(see Fuchs, 1968; Lewis, 1963; Weiss, 
1966; and Scherer, 1970) and a similar set 
of findings implying a link between high 
wages and monopoly profits (Dalton and 
Ford, 1977; and Scherer, 1970). 


Occupation Effects 


A relevant question, although one not 
typically addressed by those in the dual 
economy tradition, is how industry varia- 
bility in female employment is affected by 
the differing occupational mixes of indus- 
tries. Because of widespread occupational 
segregation by sex (see Gross, 1968; 
Williams, 1976; Oppenheimer, 1970; and 
Blaxall and Reagan, 1976), two industries 
which are identical in terms of structural 
variables (e.g., market concentration) 
might have differing proportions of female 
workers if one has a higher proportion of 
female-stereotyped occupations (e.g., 
lower-level white collar workers) than 
does the other. Furthermore, without 
additional knowledge, it is impossible to 
say whether the effect of these occupa- 
tional distributions will be merely to in- 
crease the variance in proportion female 
by adding random error or will be to 
change the relationship between industry 
marginality and female employment 
through the addition of some type of cor- 
related error. 

In this paper, the influence of occupa- 
tional composition is treated in the fol- 
lowing way: Using one of the elementary 
identities of direct demographic stan- 
dardization, I separate the aggregate per- 
cent female in an industry into two com- 
ponents: (1) a standardized rate or ad- 
justed percent female, and (2) an occupa- 
tional compositional effect (details 
provided below). This procedure enables 
one to assess how much the effects of 
industry characteristics on total female 
employment (the “‘crude rate’’) are due to 
the relative overrepresentation of women 

d 


within occupational categories and how 
much they are due to differences in occu- 
pational composition itself. To cite a 
simple example, industries with a large 
average firm size are caught in the middle 
of conflicting forces. On one side, larger 
size is indicative of less marginality and a 
hypothetically greater ability to acquire 
male labor. On the other side, larger aver- 
age firm size is probably also associated 
with greater bureaucratization, a larger 
office work force, more clerical employ- 
ees, and ceteris paribus, more women 
workers. The type of analysis proposed 
does allow one to judge, separately, the 
size and direction of each of these types of 
effects. 

For the sake of parsimony, the industry 
effects which are mediated by the occu- 
pational compositional component are 
subseguently referred to in this paper as 
the effects through femininity of occupa- 
tions, FOCC. The effects through the 
standardized rate of female employment 
will be labeled as the effects through fem- 
ininity of personne!, FPER. 

While there is a clear need to control for 
occupational differences when measuring 
industry effects, using this type of decom- 
position raises the question of how to 
interpret the effects of the industry struc- 
ture variables on the separate compo- 
nents. Would the six hypotheses stated 
earlier imply relationships between the 
structural variables and only one of the 


. components or would they imply relation- 


ships to both components? The position 
taken in this paper is that the hypoth- 
esized relationships should apply to both 
component variables. 

Let us consider each in turn. In the case 
of FOCC (the femaleness of the occupa- 
tional distribution}, a two-part argument 
can be made, First, the industry structure 
variables do affect the relative sizes of 
different occupational categories in an in- - 
dustry (i.e., they are not just the result of 
tradition or the inherent nature of the 


5 This procedure does not permit one to examine 
how.the effects of industry marginality vary across 
different occupations, a question which is beyond 
the scope of this analysis. Results indicating varying 
effects of marginality at different occupational levels 
would mirror Stolzenberg’s finding (1975) of occu- 
pation specific differences in industry wage effects. 
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product). For example, writing about the 
effects of one structural variable, capital 
intensity, Blauner (1964:168) says, 


{Ajutomated manufacturing paradoxically 
increases traditional craft skill, which is 
applied, however, to maintenance problems 
rather than production work. Since automa- 
tion involves a considerable increase in intri- 
cate plant machinery and technical pro- 
cesses, considerably more repairmen in 
various trades are needed to maintain this 
equipment. 


The second half of the argument con- 
cerning FOCC is that the existence of a 
link between industry structure and occu- 
pational structure necessarily implies a 
link between industry structure and 
female employment levels given rampant 
sex-stereotyping of occupations. Never- 
theless, it is important to recognize that 
this path of influence of industry structure 
on female employment depends on sex- 
stereotyping which reflects, at least in 
part, the conduct of actors outside the in- 
dustry in question. That is, part of the 
reason that craft-work occupations are 
overwhelmingly male and, by implication, 
therefore, the industries that use them 
disproportionately male, has to do with 
the restrictive admissions policies of craft 
unions, differences in sex role socializa- 
tion, and so on. Thus, the path of influ- 
ence passing through FOCC reflects the 
articulation of industry marginality with 
societal sex-stereotyping. 

It is easier to establish that structural 
variables should also influence the second 
component, FPER. As a ‘‘standardized 
rate,” this component measures the in- 
dustry’s “‘preference’’ for females, net of 
its occupational structure. Thus, given the 
arguments about the need for unprotected 
marginal industries to employ unprotected 
vulnerable workers, we would expect the 
substitution of females within occupa- 
tional categories for males, wherever 
possible. Thus, differences in FPER re- 
flect industry differences in the use of 
. females within occupation categories. 


Data 


The numbers of female and total em- 
ployees across detailed occupation 
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(n=441) and industry (n=235) categories 
were taken from the 1970 Population Cen- 
sus Occupation by Industry Table (Sub- 
ject Report Tape PC(2)-7c). Manufactur- 
ing, mining, and construction industries 
were Classified as primary/secondary in-. 
dustries and transportation, communica- 
tion, utilities, wholesale trade, retail 
trade, finance, and services were 
classified as tertiary. Agricultural, house- 
hold, and government employment were 
not included in the present analysis, nor 
were industries labelled ‘‘allocated’’ or 
“not specified” as these were at a differ- 
ent level of aggregation than the others. Of 
these 193 within-scope industries, 23 
others (mostly in professional services) 
had to be excluded because of a complete 
absence of comparable data. The remain- 
ing 170 industries represent the basic 
study population, although there is some 
additional attrition resulting from the 
problem of selective missing data on cer- 
tain variables. This is particularly true in 
the tertiary sector. 

The primary source of data for indepen- 
dent variables used in this study was the 
economic censuses of 1967 and 1972 (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1970; 1971a; 1971b; 
1971c; 1972b; 1976a; 1976b; 1976c; 1976d). 
Because assertions of causality rest on 
substantive and not on temporal grounds 
in this paper, 1967 and 1972 are taken as 
representing a single time period. For in- 
dustries which were outside the scope of 
the economic censuses, it was necessary 
to use alternative published data sources. 
However, noncensus figures were sub- 
jected to an adjustment procedure to 
heighten their comparability to census 
data. Details are available on request from 
the author. l 

The following are used as measures of 
the key independent variables. Coded 
from the 1967 economic censuses were the 
number of firms (with or without employ- 
ees), the number of employees for the 
census week, value of fixed assets, new 
capital investment, and value added. 
From the 1972 economic censuses, con-. 
centration ratios were taken as the pro- 
portion of total industry sales held by the 
top four firms in each industry and, as an 
alternative measure of employer size, the 
presence of medium and large establish- 

a 
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Figure 1. Model of Components of Industry Femininity 


* Includes following variables: Fixed ‘assets’ per worker, value added per worker, average firm size, 
concentration ratio, regional concentration, median earnings. 

> Includes following variables: Mining or construction dummy, durable-goods dummy in primary/ 
i secondary industries; transportation, communication, or utility dummy, wholesale trade dummy, retail trade 


dummy in tertiary industries. 


* Includes following variables: Proportion males who are nonwhite; proportion employees who are in 


South. 


ments was evaluated by coding the total 
number of establishments and the number 
of establishments with over 20 employees. 
From the 1970 Population Census, geo- 
graphic concentration was measured by 
computing, across census regions, an 
Index of Dissimilarity between the labor 
force in each industry and the total civilian 
labor force. (Values range from 0 to 63.7.) 
From the same source, nonwhite males 
employed in each industry were taken as a 
proportion of total males employed; and 
employment in the South was measured 
with the ratio of employees in the South to 
total industry employment. To indicate 
relative wage levels, the median dollar 
earnings of male workers in the experi- 
enced civilian labor force of each industry 
was coded from the 1970 Population Cen- 
sus. Although these are earnings—and not 
wage——data, in the analysis included here, 
these data are adjusted for the percent of 


male workers employed 50-52 weeks per 
year.°® 


Methodology 


As already indicated, there are three 
dependent variables in this analysis: the 
adjusted rate of femaleness, FPER; the. 
occupational compositional effect;.and the 
‘crude rate’’ or total proportion female. 
These are represented on the right-hand 
side of Figure 1. An important considera- 
tion is that the third component, crude 


é Another limitation of the wage data is that they 
are aggregated across all occupational levels in a 
particular industry. If, as Stolzenberg (1975) argues, 
the relative wage position of an industry varies at 
different occupational levels, different results might 
have been obtained if occupation-specific wage 
levels were analyzed. This procedure, however, 
seems inconsistent with the marginality thesis which 


` argues that whole industries are stricken with low 


wages. 
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proportion female, is algebraically (and 
not statistically) related to the first two. 
_ That is, allowing for error components in 
the constituent variables, FOCC and 
FPER, means that there is no additional 
error in their sum, the crude rate. This can 
be represented in the following model: 


(1) ‘Ys = bysyi FPER + bysye FOCC; 

where: Y; = Crude proportion female, 
bysy: = bysye = 1 = “‘unstan- 
dardized’’ coefficient of Y; 
on FOCC and FPER. 


Being nonstatistical in character, they are 
indicated with broken lines in the diagram. 
A further consequence of this representa- 
tion of the total proportion female as a 
synthetic third variable is that no direct 
effects of the exogenous variables on it 
are permitted. (It has no errors indepen- 
dent of FPER and FOCC.) 

The payoff to this analytic strategem is 
that it does permit one to assess the differ- 
ential contributions of marginality vari- 
ables through FPER and FOCC. Thus, 
from.the basic theorems of path analysis, 
the total effect (in Alwin and Hauser’s 
[1975] sense of the term) of an exogenous 
variable—say, X, on the total proportion 
female—can ‘be represented thusly: 


(2) Total effect: = Prixa Pysy 


+ Pyoxs Py3Y2 


Moreover, the size of this total effect is 
equal to the standardized regression coef- 
ficient of Y} on X, in the reduced-form 
equation. 

Scores for FOCC and FPER were de- 
rived from the following computational 
formulas: 

N 

(3) FPER, ap he £,,04, and 

i= 


(4) FOCC = Y, — FPER: 
where: 


á s 


= detailed occupational class, 
= detailed industry class, 

fy; = proportion female in occupa- 
tional class i in industry class 
k, 


pe 
| 


O, = proportion of workers in occu- . 
pation iin standard population, 

Y, = crude proportion female, and. 

Ng = number of detailed occupational 
classifications represented in 
industry k. 


Of prime importance is the fact that stan- 
dardization was carried out using the most 
detailed 3-digit census occupational 
classification. As an example of the sen- 
sitivity of this scheme, within the clerical 
category, keypunch operators are distin- 
guished from tabulating-machine oper- 
ators. Using data categorized this finely is 
consistent with the argument that higher 
levels of occupational segregation by sex 
appear with more disaggregated data (see 
Gross, 1968). As a standard population, 
the aggregate occupational distribution of 
the 170 within-scope industries was used.’ 

In the subsequent analysis, separate 
equations are estimated for primary/ 
secondary (goods-producing) and tertiary 
(service-producing) industries. The rea- 
sons for separating the two are both sub- 
stantive and technical. First, productivity 
levels and the role of labor in achieving 
high productivity may be different in ser- 
vices than in goods-producing sections of 
the economy. This may be for the reasons 
cited by Fuchs (1968:195-8), or it may 
simply be that the relatively low level of 
mechanization in service industries means 
that firm size (and the attendant spe- 
clalization and scale economies accom- 
panying it) is a more important relative 
input to productivity in services than in 
goods-production. In other words, firm 
size may be a better indicator of prod- 
uctivity in the tertiary case where it is 
difficult to achieve the same effects with 


substitution of capital for labor. 


7 A technical difficulty concerned adjustments to 
be made when all detailed occupations were not rep- 
resented in a specific industry. (This was generally 
the case.) The occupational proportions in the stan- 
dard population were recalibrated for each specific 
industry, with the base consisting of. the sum of all 
those members of the standard population in occu- 
pations which actually were represented in the in- 
dustry in question. This produces results which are 
consistent with the assumption that ‘‘missing occu- 
pations”’’ in a specific industry have a proportion 
female which is equal to the obtained adjusted pro- 
portion female. 
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If that were not sufficient reason, a 
separate analysis is also required by the 


facts that: (1) there are differences in the . 


completeness of coverage mentioned ear- 
lier and (2) some measures which are 
readily available for primary/secondary 
industries are almost totally unobtainable 
for many tertiary industries. Thus, had the 
two sectors not been analyzed separately, 
the measures of new capital investment 
and value added could not have been in- 
cluded in the analysis of the goods- 
producing sector. Because marginal in- 
dustries may be slightly underrepresented 
in the goods-production sector, analyzing 
the two subpopulations separately does 
raise the issue that the effects of margi- 
nality are underestimated by sundering 
two groups which might have been ana- 
lyzed together. Results presented here, 
however, indicate that this underestima- 
tion is trivial. 

Another methodological concern is 
whether the representation of industry 
structure as six distinct variables in a re- 
gression equation captures the ‘‘spirit’’ of 
the notion of industry marginality. Thus, a 
different conceptual and methodological 
tack might be taken in which a single un- 
observed variable representing marginal- 
ity is included in the model with a 
maximum-likelihood technique being used 
-to estimate, simultaneously, both mea- 
surement and causal models. This strategy 
has been rejected because of the difficulty 
of specifying a priori a measurement 
model appropriate to these aggregate data 
and because of the danger of affirming the 
consequent by assuming the presence of a 
single unmeasured variable. -That is—a 
central theme of this paper is: that indus- 
try marginality is likely to be multidimen- 
sional; that little is known about what the 
different dimensions are; and that at this 
stage of theoretical development more is 


to be learned.by proceeding with a simpler ` 


mode of analysis. In any event, a prelimi- 
nary principal-components analysis of the 
independent variables used here resulted 
in the emergence of three separate under- 
lying factors.® 


s When the principal-components analysis was 
done for the entire industry sample—i.e., ignoring 
the distinction between goods and service 
producing—only five variables could be included in 
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The analysis reported in the next sec- 
tion is complicated by the additional fac- 
tor that nearly all of the ratio-independent 
variables were affected by considerable 
positive skew. This was particularly true 
for measures of average company size, 
value added per worker, fixed assets per 
worker, and new investment per worker. 
The subsequent regressions were thus 
carried out with the ratio-independent 
variables (but not the control variables: 
e.g., percentage males who are nonwhite) 
entered in log form. The consequences of 
this respecification of the functional form 
are discussed here. 

A final difficulty concerns the correla- 
tion to be made in median male earnings 
for weeks worked per year. This was ac- 
complished by purging the median-wage 
variable of the effect of percentage work- 
ing 50-52 weeks per year with a prelimi- 
nary regression and entering the residual 
in the main equation. Again, an alternative 
formulation was also tried and is reported 
on in the ‘‘Results’’ section. 

Thus, the two equations estimated for 
primary/secondary industries are as fol- 
lows: - 

(5) Y, = ą + bX, + DeXe a b,InXs 
F b,InX, T b.InX; F b,InX, 
+ bInX, + belnX, + bgXy 
+ bioXio + €y, and 
a t+ bX, + DaX; + b,inX; 
+ b,InX, + b,InX, + bglnX, 
+ b,inX, + bglnX, + byX, 
+ DioX1o + ey; 


II 


(6) Y: 


where: 

Y, = FPER or adjusted proportion 
female, 

Y, = FOCC or occupational composi- 
tional effect, 

X, = 1 tf mining or construction in- 
dustry, 0 otherwise, 

Xə = 1 if durable-goods industry, 0 
otherwise, 


the analysis. While the three significant factors ac- 
count for 81% of the variance, the first factor ac- 
counts for only 38%. Restricting the analysis to 
goods-producing industries, where a more complete 
set of variables is available, confirms this result: 
Three factors are extracted; the first accounts for 
34% of the variance and the three taken together 
account for 72%. 
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X, = Number of employees/number of 
. companies (H,), ` 
. X4 = Fixed assets in $1,000/number of 
employees (Hg), 

X; = Value added in $1,000/number of 
employees (Hs), 

X, = Sales of top 4 firms/total industry 
sales (H4), o> 

X- = Dissimilarity index of industry 
labor force and civilian labor 
force across regions (Hs), 

X, = Median male earnings purged of 
effects of percent working full 
year (He), 

Xə = Number of nonwhite males in 
industry/number of males, and 
Number of employees in South in 
industry/number of employees. 


Hi 


X10 


For service industries, identical proce- 
dures were followed, but the variable rep- 
resenting value added per worker was 
dropped due to missing data. In addition, 
for both sectors, the reduced-form equa- 
tion was also reestimated—using the in- 
_ dependent variables listed earlier, but re- 
placing the crude proportion female with a 
new dependent variable which consisted 
of the residuals of the number of females 
in the industry predicted from the total 
number of workers.’ 


9 This was done because the marginal industry 
thesis is used here to make predictions about the 
relative utilization of female labor, and the depen- 
dent variables are expressed as ratios of the number 
of women to the total number of employees in a 
particular industry. Most independent variables also 
entered the equation in ratio form—e.g., new in- 
vestment was measured as new capita! spending per 
worker; company size was specified as number of 
workers per firm; percentage of workers in the South 
was measured as number of workers in the South 
divided by total industry total employment in all 
regions; etc. Consequently, these procedures fly in 
the face of some recent statistical warnings about 
regression of ratio variables with common terms 
(Schuessler, 1974: Fuguitt and Lieberson, 1974). 
Thus, to examine what irregularities had been intro- 
duced by the inclusion of variables with common 
terms, an additional specification was examined for 
each sector. Rather than express the dependent vari- 
able in the reduced form as a ratio, the number of 
women workers (the term that had formerly been in 
the numerator) was regressed on the number of 
workers (the term that had formerly been in the 
denominator), and the residuals of this equation were 
used as the new dependent variable. This procedure 
has the advantage of creating a dependent variable 


Results 


In Table 1, means, standard deviations, 
and correlations of variables used in each 
of the two regression models are shown. 
Although the need for separate analyses of 


goods-producing and service-producing - 


industries has been argued on technical 
and substantive grounds, it can also be 


advocated on empirical ones. First, the 


slight difference in their adjusted rates of 
female employment bears witness to the 
fact that the separate analyses are not 
hiding a large component of difference in 
female employment. Second, a prelimi- 
nary analysis confirms: that a significant 
increment in explained variance results 
from allowing for separate slopes within 


- subpopulations.!° 


This in mind, we now examine the re- 
sults in Table 2, where regression coeffi- 
cients are presented for the models es- 


‘timating FPER and FOCC in primary/ 
secondary industries. Of the six original. 


hypotheses, only H,—that: female em- 
ployment is depressed in capital intensive 


industries—is strongly supported. Fur- 


thermore, the regression coefficient for 
median male earnings is in the predicted 
direction for both components, although it 
is considerably smaller than that for fixed 
assets. The signs of the regression coeffi- 
cients for the variables used to 
operationalize the other hypotheses are 
generally inconsistent across the two 


which is purged of size effects and which, therefore, 
is unlikely to have a spurious correlation with an 
independent variable in which size is the de- 
nominator. It has the disadvantage of building equa- 
trons which are difficult tc interpret, as the new 
zero-order correlations are, in reality, part correla- 
tions of ratio variables with number of females con- 
trolled for size of industry. However, the purpose of 
this procedure is merely to provide a point of com- 
parison for the relative importance of variables in the 
initial specification and interpretations of 
significance levels and explained variance for this 
secondary model can safely be held in abeyance. 

1° The test performed here is described by 
Johnston (1972:198-9) and is similar to the well- 
known Chow test except that it isolates the sum of 
squares due to differential slopes from that due to 
differential intercepts. A significant reduction in 
error was obtained by allowing for differential slopes 
when the dependent variable was the total percent 
female and when it was either of the two components 
of that total. 


+ 
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Variable 


1, Adj. Prop. of Workers who are Female (FPER) 
2. Occupational Composition Effect (FOCC) 


Table 1. Means, Standard Deviations, and Correlations of Variables in Regression Analysis 
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EENT 88589 g3a58 | components, and their sizes are relatively 
a: small.'! 

hte The results of this model also reveal 

3S | 1 | ARgesSRl8q 1 | large underrepresentations of women in 

jo 2 mining and construction as well as in 

fe,  SSSARESAE | | durable-goods manufacturing. An appro- 

| E ne priate question is whether these dif- 

aR SSSR E3988 eae ferences occur because of the lesser 

ti DE ee ‘‘marginality’’ of these sectors or for some 

Se T EEERTEE TET other reason. By looking at the differences 

a fos between them and the comparison group, 

= nondurable-goods manufacturing, before 

d ll HLR il kii and after industry marginality variables 

ag LAENE 7 are added to the equation, informative 

Sat) 3838483 11188 comparisons are made possible. That is, if 

N ow the scarcity of women is attributable to 

ae) E EEEE An i118 the fact that these sectors are less margi- 


$ nal, there ought to be large zero-order 
g differences (between them and the com- 

parison group) which disappear when 
controls for marginality factors are added. 


es ea pe A 


BS | |] 388 828 11148 By adding equations (5) and (6), it is 
B readily seen that the net differences in 
38 ii 113838438 |, ss total female employment between one 
= ee, oe 1 group and another comparison group can 
RE, BASSES, | 28 be obtained by adding the two unstan- 
i I ia f T 


dardized coefficients. Thus, for durable- 
goods manufacturing, the regression mod- 
els in Table 2 indicate that the proportion 
of women in these industries is 13 per- 
centage points less than that in the com- 
parison group. In contrast, the difference 
before measures of marginality are added 
is actually less, about 10.6%. Thus, the 
numerical importance of men in the dura- 
ble manufacturing sector is probably not a 
reflection of the lesser marginality of these 
industries—or the differences would have 
decreased with the addition of controls. 
When mining and construction indus- 
tries are compared to nondurable-goods 
manufacturing, the results are different. 
For this comparison, the zero-order dif- 
ferences are larger than those that survive 
the controls for marginality—27% vs. 17% 
as shown in Table 2. Thus, in part, the 


Si aa nel” ares 
a F ep = > 8 » 8 +% 
© a "oç a E y, > 4 


3 +e aù č > â >ù â nu ē b ç * çë% çğě œ 


11 The usual interpretation of F-ratios is not tech- 
nically justified since the industries studied were 
‘chosen’ on the basis of availability of data, not 
through probability techniques. In fact, the data are 
intended to comprise the universe of industries—not 
a sample of it. The reason F levels are presented is 
that they are, for any given equation, a linear trans- 
formation of squared-part correlations or unique” 
variance explained. 
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Value Added Per Worker (log) 
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Note: Tertiary Industries in upper triangle (N = 56); Primary-Secondary Industries in lower triangle (N = 80). 
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Table 2. Regression Results for Primary/Secondary Industries 








Dependent Variable 


FPER FOCC 
{adjusted rate) (compositional effect) 

Variable B Beta F B Beta F 
Mining or construction Industry —.123 —.437 24.4 —.047 —.136 1.49 
Durable-goods Industry — 058 —.391 21.2 —.072 —.393 13.5 
Log Average Firm Size —.001 — 022 .065 O15 .200 3.24 
Log Fixed Assets Per Worker — 052 —.565 27.6 — 067 —.587 18.8 
Log Value Added Per Worker — .008 — 938 .106 .019 069 .029 
Log 4-Firm Concentration 

Ratio —.004 —.043 312 006 052 .287 
Log Regional Concentration 015 122 2.59 012 .078 .669 
Adjusted Male Earnings —9,.3x 107€  —.123 1.56 2.4x1075  —.263 4.49 
Proportion Males Who Are 

Nonwhite — 457 —.288 14.1 —.340 —.173 3.20 
Proportion Workers in South —.015 — 037 167 — .004 — .008 .005 

N = 80 R? = .717 N = 80 R? = .§52 


seeming propensity of these industries 
(mining and construction) to hire men is 
associated with their lesser marginality. It 
must be emphasized that not all, or even 
the larger part, of these differences are 
attributable to the effects of marginality. 
The residual effects of mining or con- 
struction, a difference of 17 percentage 
points, is one of the larger effects in the 
model and is due to factors other than 
those generally used to define “core” in- 
dustries. 

Additional insight into these relation- 
ships can be obtained from Table 3, which 
decomposes the total associations (corre- 


lations) between predetermined variables 
and the crude proportion female into sev- 
eral meaningful parts. Column 1 reports 
the total association. In column 3, the 
total effects of prior variables are shown; 
these are equivalent to effects in the 
reduced-form equation predicting the 
crude proportion female. Column 2, which 
is the difference between columns 1 and 3, 
refers fo unexamined correlation attribut- 
able to joint effects of independent vari- 
ables. Column 4 shows the total paths 
between independent variables and the 
crude proportion female which pass 
through FPER (or the adjusted proportion 


Table 3. Decomposition of Effects and Selected Model Coefficients for Primary/Secondary Industries 


1. Decomposition of Effects 
Effects 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (SS). 
Total Unexam. Through Through 
Variable Association Correlation Total FPER FOCC 
Log. Fixed Assets Per Worker — .5634 .0365 ~~ 5999 — .2622 —.3377 
Log Average Firm Size . 1060 .0015 „1045 — 0105 .1150 
Log Value Added Per Worker —.3561 —.3783 .0222 —.0176 .0398 
Adjusted Male Earnings — 3380 —.1295 — 2085 —.0573 —.1512 
Log 4-Firm Concentration Ratio 0242 .0143 0099 — 0199 .0298 
Log Regional Concentration . 1980 .0967 .1013 0565 0448 
Mining or Construction Industry — 3553 — 0736 — 2817 — ,2032 — .0785 
Durable-Goods Industry ~ 2126 .1946 — 4072 ~.1814 ` ~—.2258 
Proportion Workers in South 0359 .0577 — 0219 —.0171 — 0048 
Proportion Males Who Are 
Nonwhite —,.1110 22} — 2331 — .1336 — 6995 
II. Selected Model Coefficients 
Pyu = .§320 Pyy, = 4644 - 
Prav = -6594 Piss = 5751 


ny = .7742 . 
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female), while column 5 indicates effects 
which are mediated by the occupational 
distributions of the various industries. 
Of particular interest in this table are 
the findings for average firm size and 4- 
firm concentration ratio. Although the 
absolute values of these effects are small, 
the signs exhibit an interesting pattern. 
Both of these measures of marginality can 
be taken to represent the scale of opera- 
tions of an industry. What these results 
show is that, as this scale increases, the 
occupational distributions of industries 
change in a way that tends to increase the 
number of female workers. At the same 
time, these changes have only small ef- 
fects, in the opposite direction, on female 
employment within occupation 
categories. The first result upholds the 
earlier speculation that increased size is 
associated with increases in bureau- 
cratization and the presence of female 
clerical workers. What is now apparent is 
that this tendency swamps out the ex- 
tremely small countertendency for large- 
firm, concentrated industries to favor 
male workers within, occupations. 
Another revealing finding is that indus- 
try marginality variables which do have 
effects in the predicted direction on the 
crude proportion female—viz., capital 
intensity and male earnings—have the 
larger part of their influence through oc- 
cupational. structure, and not directly, on 


rates of female employment within jobs. 


This is evidence that a substantial part of 


the explained differences in female em- ' 


ployment which are seemingly due to 
marginality factors are also susceptible to 
the influence of occupational sex- 
stereotyping, some of which certainly 
takes place at the societal level, not at the 


_ industrial level. In other words, much of ` 


the reason that women are underrepre- 
sented in high-paying and capital- 
intensive industries is their relative exclu- 
sion from the kinds of occupations (craft 
and/or professional?) which occur dispro- 
portionately in these industries. However, 
in both cases, there are smaller, rein- 
forcing influences (in the same direction) 
on female employment within occupation 
categories in these industries, as well. 
One surprising aspect of these findings 
is that the underrepresentation of women 


in mining and construction comes about 
mostly because of within-occupation defi- 
cits, not because of the occupational 
structures of these industries. The proba- 
ble explanation is cultural; both of these 
industry groups are bastions of masculin- 
ity in the labor force and probably use 
men wherever feasible. Thus, in mining 
and construction, 6% of professionals are 
women, 57% of clerical ‘workers are 
women, and 1% of laborers are women. 
The comparable percentages in manufac- 
turing are 13, 62, and 15. 

Because a number of potentially 
troublesome analytic decisions had to be 
made in carrying out this analysis, some 
measure of skepticism is perhaps war- 
ranted by these findings. That is—the de- 
pendent variables were expressed as a 
proportion; the key independent variables 
were specified in log form; and minority 
male employment was treated as an 
exogenous variable. Would other choices 
have produced more support for the mar- 
ginality thesis? - | 

The answers to these questions can be 
determined only by examining a number 
of alternative specifications of the basic 
model. In the interest of parsimony, com- 
parative results will be reported only for 
the reduced-form equation. As mentioned 
above, an alternative to specifying the de- 
pendent variable in ratio form is to ex- 
press it as a residual from the equation 
which predicts—from the total number of 
employees—the number of employed 
females. When this is done, average firm 
size and value added per worker shift from 
small-positive to small-negative effects; 
but these changes are counterbalanced by 
increased positive effects for the two 
concentration measures and by a substan- 
tially weakened effect for capital inten- 
sity. !? 

Additional comparisons can be made 
for ‘models with modified independent 
variables, such as one which specifies pay 


12 The standardized regression coefficients in this 
equation are as follows (controiling for industry type, 
proportion of males nonwhite, and proportion of em- 
ployment in South): 4-firm concentration ratio = 
.035; regional concentration = .148; average firm 
size = —.032; value added per worker = —.116; 
median male earnings (adjusted) = —.085; fixed as- 
sets per worker = —.142. 


<4 
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levels by the concurrent use of median 


male earnings and proportion working full 


year as independent regressors. This 
change slightly enhances the negative ef- 
fects on female employment of high male 
earnings, relative to other variables in the 
model, but their net effects are un- 
changed.!3 Alternative measures of em- 


plover size and capital intensity are avail- 


able and these can also be used to verify 
the results. When proportion of medium 
and large establishments is substituted for 
average firm size, very little is changed. 
This measure of employer size has slightly 
greater positive effects on female em- 
ployment than average firm size, but the 
other effects are undisturbed.'* Returning 
average firm size to the equation shows 
new investment to be a somewhat less 
direct indicator of capital intensity, as it 
has slightly smaller relative effects than 
did fixed assets. Again, the effects of the 
remaining variables are unchanged.!> 


13 The standardized regression coefficients in this 
equation are as follows: 4-firm concentration ratio = 
.009; regional concentration = .089; average firm 
size = .105; value added per worker = .029; median 
male earnings = —.295; proportion working full year 
= .194; fixed assets per worker = —.602. Some 
would argue that another defining characteristic of 
marginal industries is their propensity to provide un- 
stable employment and that the ‘‘weeks worked” 
variable also should be entered in the model. There 
are two difficulties with this. First, doing so muddies 


the waters conceptually, insofar as employment in-. 


stability generally is taken as a characteristic of sec- 
ondary labor markets which are analytically distinct 
from peripheral or marginality industry structures. 
The second difficulty is that its effects are positive on 
female employment. The higher the proportion of 
men who work full year in the industry, the more 
likely women are to be employed there. 

14 The standardized-regression coefficients in this 
equation are as follows: 4-firm concentration ratio = 
.004; regional concentration = .106; proportion 
medium and large establishments = 
added per worker = .016; median male earnings (ad). 
for percent working full year) = —.135; fixed assets 
per worker = —.616. As Is the case in the model 
reported in footnote 11, controls were present for 
mining and construction, durable-goods manufac- 
turing, proportion of employment in the South, and 
proportion of male employees who are nonwhite. 

'S Here the standardized regression coefficients 
are as follows: 4-firm concentration ratio = .049; 
regional concentration = .090; average firm size = 
.078; value added per worker = —.139; median male 
earnings = —.130; new capital investment per 
worker = —.491, The negative effects of value added 
per worker seem to be a direct consequence of the 
weaker effects of capital intensity. 


~~ 


.167; value ` 


One additional bit of tinkering with the 
independent vartables in this model in- 
volves entering measures of marginality in 
“pure” rather than ‘“‘log’’ form. The re- 
sults of this are similar to those of 
specifying the dependent variable as a re- 
sidualized variable. The proportion of 
variance explained by the total model 
drops to .49; the relative importance of” 
capital intensity is diminished; and the 
effects of average firm size and value 
added per worker change from small- 
positive to small-negative values.!© These 
changes seem to result from the decreased 
zero-order correlation between the nonlog 
version of fixed assets per worker and 
proportion of employees who are female 
(—.56 to —.38). A plausible explanation of 
this drop is that, when the dependent vari- 
able is expressed as a proportion, 
additional increases in male employment 
with increasing capital intensity are subject 
to ceiling effects so that the curvilinear 
form is a better functional fit. 

Finally, to guard against the possibility 
of = drastic error in model specification, a 
model was constructed in which the pro- 
portion of males who are nonwhite was 
treated as an endogenous variable and re- 
ciprocal causation between this variable 
and percent female was allowed. An 
additional independent variable—median 
years of schooling of male employees— 
was added to the model, to assist in iden- 
tification of the model. That is, low edu- 
cational attainments (as a proxy for re- 
quirements) were assumed to contribute 
to the percentage of nonwhites employed, 
though not to the percentage of females 
employed. (In 1973, the median years of 
school completed for white males was 
12.4. for all females was 12.2, and for 
black males was 10.3.) The results support 
exactly the same conclusions as the re- 
sults presented in Table 2.17 


té The standardized regression coefficients for the 
variatles of interest are as follows: 4-firm concen- 
tration ratio = .060; regional concentration = .125; 


average firm size = —.084; value added per worker 
= —,160; median male earnings = —.151; fixed as- 
sets = —,283. 


1? The standardized regression coefficients for the 
complete structural form for females were as fol- 
lows: 4-firm concentration ratio = .009; regional 
concentration = .107; average firm size = .076; value 
added per worker = .008; median male earnings = 

‘ L 
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Table 4. Regression Results for Tertiary Industries 
Dependent Variable 
FPER FOCC 
(adjusted rate) (compositional effect) 
Variable B ` Beta F B Beta F 
Wholesale Trade Industry —.121 —.635 15.3 —.150 ~.593 13.5 
Retail Trade Industry —.057 _ — ,322 3.17 — 034 — 074 .654 
‘Transportation, Communication, , 
or Utility- ; — .074 —.310 1.49 — 205 — 639 6.39 
Log Average Firm Size 016 243 1.92 .050 576 10.9 
Log Fixed Assets Per Worker ~.024 . —.304 . 1.99 .001 .008 .001 
Log 4-Firm Concentration 
Ratio — .006 — .093 213 .007 .074 135 
Log Regional Concentration — 024 —.198 2.24 — 003 ~.018 018 
Adjusted Male Earnings ~§.2x10-§ —.059 124 8.6x10-* .075 181 
Proportion Males Who Are 
NonWhite — 34] —.160 1.30 .302 106 581 
Proportion Workers in South — 343 — 204 1.87 —.201 — .090 365 
N = 56 R? = 386 N = 56 R? = .392 


While further methodological manipu- 
lations are possible—e.g., changing to a 
residualized dependent variable and non- 
log independent variables at the same 
time—the point of diminishing returns has 
certainly been reached, if not crossed. 
The preponderance of evidence shows 
high levels of fixed assets to have a 
strongly depressive effect on female em- 
ployment in these sectors and shows high 
male earnings to have a mildly inhibiting 
influence in the same direction: However, 
more sweeping assertions about the rela- 
tion of female employment to a broad 
range of marginality characteristics are 





—.216; fixed assets per worker = —.580; percent 


males who are minority = ~.226; mining or con- 
struction industry = —.307; and durable-goods indus- 
= —,412, 


The comparable coefficients for the structural 
form predicting nonwhite male employment were: 
4-firm concentration ratio = .011; regional concen- 
tration = —.120; average firm size = .008; value 
added per worker = .198; median male earnings = 
.232; fixed assets per worker = —.058; proportion of 
workers who are female = —.002; proportion of 
workers in South = .258; median years of education 
for males = —.761 and mining or construction in- 
dustry = —.44, i 

As can be seen, the equation for nonwhite male 
employment was -identified by excluding the 
durable-goods manufacturing variable and the equa- 
tion for female employment was identified (in fact, 
overidentified) by excluding median years of educa- 
tion and proportion of workers in the South, It is 
interesting that, when nonwhite and female employ- 
ment are allowed to be simultaneously determined, 
industries employing nonwhites also fail to fit the 
marginality stereotype. 


definitely unsupported. In particular, the 
variables that measure the scale of opera- 
tions of an industry—the number of work- 
ers per firm, market concentration, and 
geographic centralization—are only tri-` 
vially related to total female employment 
in the predicted direction. In short, for 
goods-producing industries, the marginal- 
ity thesis is only a partial truth. What 
seems especially misrepresentative about 
the use of ‘‘marginality’’ as a metaphor is 
the vision it conjures of female employers: 
petty capitalists tucked away in the nooks 
and crannies of the industrial structure 
and—due to the constant pressures of un- 
restrained competition, merely eking out a 
living. . 

As often noted, service industries, par- 
ticularly those in the trade and service 
sectors, are higher on most dimensions of 
marginality than manufacturing indus- 
tries. However, because there is a lot of 
internal variability in this sector (its gamut 
includes department stores and shoe re- 
pair shops, electric utilities and dairy 
stores), the key question is whether dif- 
ferences in industry marginality are asso- 
ciated with differences in the proportion 
of employees who are women. 

‘Table 4 provides the information 
needed to examine five of the six hypoth- 
eses that have been proposed in the intro- 
duction. The relationship between value- 
added and female employment in tertiary - 
industries cannot be investigated because 
of inadequate data. 
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What is apparent is that-there is even 
less support for the marginality theory in 
this sector than in goods-producing in- 
dustries. Hypothesis H, is completely 
controverted by the finding that increases 
in the number of employees per firm lead 
to increases in the adjusted proportion of 
women employed in an industry and to 
large increases in the ‘‘femininity’’ of the 
occupational composition of these indus- 
tries. Regional concentration has consis- 
tently negative effects on the proportion 
of females employed, lending some sup- 
port to Hs; but the effects are rather small. 
The other three marginality variables have 
effects whose signs are inconsistent 
across the two component variables and, 
with the exception of the effect of log- 
fixed assets on the adjusted proportion 
female, effects which are quantitatively 
minute. 

The dummy varies for wholesale 
trade (and for transportation, communt- 
cation, and utilities) have large negative 
effects, particularly on the occupational- 
composition component. For wholesale 
trade, the unstandardized effect in the re- 
duced form is —.121 plus —.150 or —.271 
(the excluded category is finance and ser- 
vices) which exceeds the zero-order dif- 
ference of —.189. For transportation, 
communication, and utilities, the partial 
effect is —.279 which is larger than the 


zero-order effect of —.169. In essence, 
these comparisons indicate that, if these 
industries were further from the ‘‘core’’ in 
terms of firm size, etc., they would have 
even fewer female employees than is now 
the.case. 

As in goods-producing industries, the 
effects of these different aspects of margi- 
nality can be separated into their compo- 
nents. Thus, industries with larger aver- 
age firm sizes employ higher proportions 
of women workers, an increase which 
primarily results from the differences in 
the occupational structure of large-firm 
industries (see Table 5). Another in- 
teresting sidelight to this analysis is that 
industries with high levels of fixed assets, 
with relatively high male earnings, and 
with high product-market concentration, 
all have fewer women workers than would 
be expected after adjustments are made 
for their occupational distributions, but 
that their occupational distributions tend 
to favor female workers. With the excep- 
tion of industries with high levels of as- 
sets, these tendencies tend to cancel one 
another. There are also consistent tenden- 
cies for geographically centralized tertiary 
industries to employ fewer women. 

As with goods-producing industries, 
these results must be evaluated against 


several threats to their validity. The two - 


respecifications which have the greatest 


Table 5. Decomposition of Effects and Selected Model Coefficients for Tertiary Industries 


I. Decomposition of Effects 
Effects 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

Š Total Unexam. Through Through 
Variable Association: Correlation Total FPER FOCC 
Log Fixed Assets Per Worker — .2054 — .0701 ~.1343 © —.1393 .0050 
Log Average Firm Size — 1266 — .3362 .4628 1113 3515 
Log 4-Firm Concentration Ratio —.1059 ~ , 1083 .0024 — .0427 0451 
Log Regional Concentration —.1086 — 0070 — 1016 — .Q908 — 0108 
Adjusted Male Earnings .1665 1481 ~ 0184 ~ 0273 .0457 
Transportation, Communication, 

or Utility — .1704 3615 ~ 5319 — 1418 ~— 3901 
Wholesale Trade Industry — .3203 3503 ~ 6526 — 2906 — 3620 
Retail Trade Industry .1288 .3650 — .2362 ~ 1475 — ,0887 
Proportion Workers in South — 1912 — 0430 ~.1482 ~,0934 ~ —.0548 
Proportion Males Who Are i 

NonWhite .0446 .0530 — 0084 — 0732 .0648 
II. Selected Model Coefficients 

Pyu = -7836 Prav, = .4580 
Py,.v = .7794 Dysy, = .6101 l 
ruy = .7607 
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potential for upsetting the findings—i.e., 
changing the dependent variable to a re- 
sidualized variable and entering the inde- 
pendent variables in nonlog form— 
produce even less support for the margi- 
nality thesis. When the residualized de- 
pendent variable is used, the moderately 
negative effect of fixed assets becomes 
positive, and when independent variables 


are entered in ‘‘raw’’ form, the effect of 


industry concentration becomes substan- 
tially positive. Thus, the results presented 


in the preceding tables, compared to those. 


emerging from alternative model specifi- 
cations, are ones that tend to case the 


—.-..marginal industry thesis in a relatively 


f 
, 
F 


_ favorable light, dim as it may be. 


Finally, let us consider the possibility 
that the findings would change if primary/ 


secondary industries and tertiary indus- - 
tries were analyzed together. In a separate - 


regression analysis where this change was 
made, the results confirm the previous 
conclusions. Having a large average firm 
size is moderately positively correlated 
with the employment of women (primarily 
through changes in occupational struc- 
ture) and high levels of fixed assets are 
strongly negatively associated with female 
employment. Low-wage industries have 
slightly depressed levels of female em- 
ployment and there is essentially no rela- 
tion between female employment and 
economic or regional concentration. 


Summary and Conclusions 


A total of six hypotheses relating female 
employment to industry marginality have 
been examined with strong support 
emerging for one—women are less likely 
to be employed in primary and secondary 
industries with high levels of fixed assets 
per worker. There are slight tendencies 
for women to be underrepresented in 

` primary/secondary industries where males 
have high earnings and in tertiary indus- 
tries that are regionally concentrated or 
capital intensive. These results are im- 
portant because they are found at a more 
refined level of aggregation than is typical 
of studies of this type and because they 
take into account the occupational struc- 
turing of the industries in question. 

Along these lines, it ts significant that 


the effects of marginality characteristics 
on the proportion female in an industry 
are often transmitted by the occupational 
structure. In some instances, such as in 
the relationship between average firm size 
and the ‘‘femaleness’’ of the occupational 
structure, the direction of the effect is op- 
posite to the prediction made by the 
marginal-industry thesis. In others, the 
direction is consistent with the hypoth- 
esis, such as the deficit in female employ- 
ment which corresponds to the occupa- 
tional structuring of capital-intensive in- 
dustries. In theory, therefore, a large 
component of this industrial patterning of 
employment by sex is susceptible to 
changes in the level of occupational segre- 
gation by sex. What this study indicates, 
though, is that a completely egalitarian 
occupational ‘structure would have a 
mixed impact on women workers. On bal- 
ance, they would enjoy gains by entering 
capital intensive industries in greater ` 
numbers; but they would encounter some 
industrial level setbacks as they would be- 
come more heavily represented in small- 
firm industries in the tertiary sector. 

The finding that certain types of indus- 
tries pose major barriers to female em- 
ployment merits further attention. This is 
particularly true because these differences 
persist after controls for industry margi- 
nality have been made. That is—the con- 
tinued relative shortage of women in 
wholesale trade; transportation, com- 
munication, and utilities; durable-goods 
manufacturing; and mining and construc- 
tion is not because these industries are 
less marginal but for some other reason. 
For the first three groups in this list, the 
influx of women would be enhanced by 
more egalitarian occupational opportuni- 


.ties. However, in the case of mining and 


construction, the major part of the relative 
absence of women workers is not ex- 
plained by the ‘‘maleness’’ of the occupa- 
tional distribution but by their systematic 
exclusion across all job levels—perhaps 
through some combination of tradition 
and present discrimination. 

In conclusion, two separate explana- 
tions can be offered for the failure of most 
measures of industry marginality to pre- 
dict levels of female employment. One is 
that, in the economy, women do not play 
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the role which is attributed to them by the 
theory of marginality—i.e., being a readily 
available group whom ‘‘core’’ employers 
regard as second best, and who are passed 
over in hiring by those with the resources 
to get their first choice, prime-age males. 
Instead, these findings depict a different 


portrait of women in the economy—a _ 


group who are as likely as men to be em- 
ployed by the industrial ‘‘elite.’’ And 
while goods-producing industries do vary 
in the extent to which they employ 
women, these variations reflect factors 
unrelated to an industry’s marginality in 
the economy. Furthermore, in service in- 
dustries, there is some evidence that pow- 
erful industries, as indicated by large and 
-average firm sizes, choose women before 
men. In other words, if we accept a queue 
theory of employment, we can infer that, 
for service employers, women have some 
positive qualities that place them ahead of 
-men in the line. 

The second explanation suggests that 
there are different types of marginal in- 
dustries and that there are different groups 
(segments) in the labor force ‘‘assigned 
to’? each. According to this alternative, 
women might be described as that part of 
the secondary labor force which is suita- 
ble for industries which are high on the 
labor-intensive dimension of marginality. 
Or, more speculatively, it might be argued 
that nonwhites are the part of the secon- 
dary labor force which is allocated to in- 
dustries which are marginal in the sense of 
being unconcentrated and decentralized. 
Note that this alternative is less thorough- 
going than some others, in that it does not 
require one to abandon basic premises 
about women as employees and about 
employers’ beliefs concerning women as 
employees. That. is—-women can still be 
regarded as a second-best group; but we 
change our thinking about whom they are 
second-best ‘“‘for’’ by complicating our 
definition of industry marginality. 

While each of these ‘alternatives 
suggests areas for additional research, 
both require new empirical and theoretical 
initiatives. Thus, it is unlikely that more 
powerful conclusions about the industrial 
role of women will emerge until we stop 
charging our theoretical batteries with the 
weak current of ‘‘core’’ and ‘‘periphery.’’ 
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This paper argues that two theoretical perspectives which have been used to explain 
resurgences of ethnic solidarity in modern societies, the reactive ethnicity modei and theories of 
solidarity based on mechanisms of competition between groups for resources, are based on sets 
of incompatible ‘assumptions and lead to opposite predictions with respect to the social 
circumstances under which ethnic resurgences occur in modern societies. Predictions of the 
reactive ethnicity and competition theories are tested by using as an indicator of ethnic 
solidarity the vote for the Flemish movement in Belgium after Wozld War II, measured at the 
canton level. Hypotheses about the social bases of support for the Flemish movement are 
incorporated into a dynamic model of political mobilization represented by linear differential 
equations. The differential equations model is estimated using a pooling of cross-section and 
time-series data technique which is designed to correct for both the autocorrelation of 
disturbances and heteroscedasticity. Results with respect to the social bases of support for the 
Flemish movement reveal positive effects on ethnic solidarity of income and employment in the 
tertiary sector, no effect of employment in the primary sector. and a negative effect of 
industrialization. Overall, the empirical analysis lends support to-the competition theories of 
solidarity and disconfirms the reactive ethnicity model. The dynamics nature of the mobilization 


process is also found to differ systematically across parties. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


In much of the sociological literature, 
the fate of ethnic and other ascriptive dis- 
tinctions based on caste, race or religion is 
viewed as one of ultimate dissolution in 
modern societies. Systems of social orga- 
nization based on ethnic distinctions, it is 
said, correspond to a relatively primitive 
level of development and are poorly 
adapted to the requirements of modernity. 
Therefore, they are doomed to be re- 
placed by more adequate institutions 
during the modernization process. Both 
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the functionalist and Marxist traditions 
agree with this prediction. — 

The functionalist argument, outlined by 
Lipset and Rokkan (1967:1—64), has also 
been labelled the diffusionist (Hechter, 
1975) or developmental (Ragin, 1977) per- 
spective. The functionalist model assumes 
that elements of the modernization pro- 
cess such as the spread of a market econ- 
omy and bureaucratization entail the pre- 
cedence of universalistic criteria that cut 
across ascribed statuses such as ethnicity. 
With modernization, the salience of 
ethnicity as a factor of the system of 
stratification and political cleavages is 
progressively eroded. Ethnic distinctions 
are superseded by more functional dis- 
tinctions and integration mechanisms.. 
This position is quite typical of the social 
change literature (Berger, 1971). 

Marx’s (1964) scheme of the historical 
evolution of capitalist societies implies 
similar predictions. Ethnic cleavages are 
particularly salient in a system of com- 
munal property, an early stage of eco- 
nomic organization (Marx, 1964:69). In 
the communal property system, the main 
factor of production is land collectively 
owned by the community, and tribal or 
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‘ethnic loyalty is therefore an essential 
precondition. of production. The rise of 
capitalism implies the progressive separa- 
tion of the factors of production (land, 
labor, capital) and decreases the impor- 
tance of community membership as a pre- 
condition. Capitalism also entails a pro- 
gressive polarization of individuals into 
two classes defined with respect to the 
ownership of the means of production 
which irons out traditional cleavages 
based on ethnicity. Therefore, the sali- 
ence ‘of ethnic distinctions should de- 
crease with modernization according to 
the Marxist model. 

-Both the functionalist and Marxist 
arguments predict that the salience of 
ethnic distinctions decreases with mod- 
ernization.! Researchers writing outside 
the functionalist and Marxist traditions, 
such as Park (1950), often accept this 
view. Park’s optimistic description of the 
race relations cycle suggests that ethnic 
boundaries ultimately disappear in all 
situations of permanent contact between 
groups. However, such predictions do not 
_ agree with the empirical evidence of re- 
surgences of ethnicity in such advanced 
countries as Canada, Great Britain, 
France, Yugoslavia and Belgium. The im- 
plications of several influential theories 
are clearly unacceptable in view of the 
historical evidence. 

The purpose of this paper is to investi- 
gate conditions under which there can be a 
resurgence of ethnic solidarity in modern 
states. In Section 2, I contrast the basic 
assumption of two classes of theories 
which predict such resurgences: the re- 
active ethnicity model proposed by 
Hechter (1975) and the competition 
theories of ethnic solidarity developed by 
several writers in a variety of substantive 


| See Dahrendorf (1969) for an attempt to synthe- 
size functionalist and Marxist perspectives with re- 
spect to collective action. For. Dahrendorf, the 
boundaries of conflict groups coincide with lines of 
differentiation in a functionally determined authority 
structure. If one accepts Dahrendorf’s assumption, 
both the functionalist and Marxist arguments may be 
roughly summarized as follows: Since the criterion 
of ethnicity is not functionally relevant for the allo- 
cation of authority in industrial societies, the likeli- 
hood that conflict is based on ethnic boundaries de- 
creases with modernization. 


contexts (see the references iri Section 2). 
In Section 3, I outline the history of the 
Flemish movement in Belgium and argue 
for the usefulness of that example for my 
purpose. Section 4 is devoted to a discus- 
sion of the methods with which electoral 
indicators of the success of the Flemish 
movement after World War I.are ana- 
lyzed. In that section, I propose a 
dynamic model. of the rise of Flemish sol- 
idarity. Empirical estimates of the coeffi- 
cients of the dynamic model are presented 
and discussed in Section 5. Finally, Sec- 
tion 6 is devoted to concluding remarks 
concerning the most important results of 
the analysis. 


2. THEORIES OF ETHNIC SOLIDARITY 


a. Reactive Ethnicity 

Hechter (1975) proposes explaining the . 
persistence of ethnic solidarity in modern 
societies within the framework of the re- 
active ethnicity model. He views re- 
surgences of ethnic solidarity as reactions 


.of the culturally distinct periphery against 


exploitation by the center. Reactive ethnic 
solidarity occurs in a modern setting when 
there is a cultural division of. labor, or 
pattern of structural discrimination. 
Structural discrimination occurs (Hech- 
ter, 1974:1154) ‘when individuals are as- 
signed to specific types of occupations 


‘and other social roles on the basis of ob- 


33 


servable cultural traits or markers. . . 
With cultural division of labor, ethnic 
boundaries tend to coincide with lines of 
structural differentiation, and collective 
action based on ethnic boundaries (ethnic 
solidarity) ensues. Structural discrimina- 
tion (and ethnic solidarity, as a result) can 
exist regardless of the level of structural 
differentiation in the society as a whole. 

Hechter (1974; 1975) argues further- 
more that one. of the major mechanisms 
leading to a cultural division of labor is 
internal colonialism. Modernization does 
not affect the population circumscribed by 
national boundaries evenly. Instead, 
modernization spreads from one or sev- 
eral centers towards the periphery. The 
center controls development in the pe- 
riphery in such a way that the population 
in the periphery engages in activities 
which are the most complementary and 
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profitable in terms of the requirements of 
the center and the least rewarding eco- 
nomically for the periphery. Whenever 
- populations of the center and the periph- 
ery can be distinguished by cultural mark- 
ers, mobilization of solidarity on ethnic 
lines is likely to occur. 

It is necessary to distinguish carefully 
between the internal colonialism and cul- 
tural division of labor -arguments in 
Hechter’s (1974; 1975) reactive ethnicity 
model. The internal colonialism argument 
is the description of a historical scenario 
leading to a situation in’ which ethnic 
boundaries and occupational cleavages 
coincide. The cultural division of labor 
argument provides the mechanism by 
which this coincidence of ethnic and oc- 
cupational lines is translated into status 
group solidarity. As noted by Ragin 
(1976), the cultural division of labor model 
and’ the functionalist model (Lipset and 
Rokkan, 1967:1-64; Lipset, 1960) are 
identical: a group is more likely to express 
- solidarity, or become mobilized, when 


several of the cleavages that distinguish it . 


from the rest of society coincide. Such a 
reasoning, in the functionalist tradition, is 
best illustrated by Smelser’s (1969:52) dis- 
cussion of the conditions under which 
ethnic solidarity emerges in developing 
nations: ) 


The important structural feature of such an 
arrangement is that economic, political and 
racial-ethnic membership coincide with each 
other. Thus, any kind of conflict is likely to 
assume racial overtones and arouse the more 
diffuse loyalties and prejudices of the war- 
ring parties. (emphasis his) 


Within the functionalist perspective, 
ethnic solidarity is the result of an acci- 
dental coincidence of ethnic boundaries 
with functional lines of differentiation. 
The reactive ethnicity model assumes that 
such coincidence is the result of a much 
more permanent type of arrangement: 
functional and ethnic cleavages coincide 
in situations of internal colonialism in 
which the center is able to keep the pe- 
riphery in an economically subordinate 
position. | 

Hechter (1975:316) tests the reactive 
ethnicity model using electoral and census 
data for British counties. He measures 
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ethnic solidarity as: ‘... the extent to 
which objective cultural distinctions ac- 
count for the aggregate voting behavior of 
groups.” More specifically, he utilizes as 
an indicator of solidarity the coefficient of 
determination (R*) of the regression of 
Conservative voting on cultural residuals. 
These are the religious and linguistic non- 
conformity of counties purged of the ef- 
fects of structural variables, such as 
population growth, urbanization and the 
proportions of the labor force in various 
occupational categories. He shows that 
the coefficient of determination associated 
with the cultural residuals remains high 
for the eight elections from 1885 to 1966 
and argues that this evidence supports the 
predictions of the reactive ethnicity 
model, as opposed to the functionalist 
model. However, Hechter’s (1975) re- 
search is plagued by a series of conceptual. 
and analytical mistakes (Ragin,. 1976; 
1977). 

First, Ragin (1977) has. shown that 
Hechter’s results do not hold when vote 
for Labour, instead of Conservative vote, 
is used as the basis of the measure of. 
ethnic solidarity. For four elections from 
1924 to 1966, Labour voting is practically 
unrelated to the cultural residuals. These 
results cast.extreme doubts on Hechter’s 
indirect measure of solidarity. This might 
have been expected given the fact that the 
measure of solidarity is so remotely con- 
nected with a direct measure of the par- 
ticipation of members of an ethnic group 
in a collective movement explicitly dedi- 
cated to the implementation of goals de- 
fined on ethnic lines as opposed to other 
cleavages. : 

Second, one of the major assumptions 
of the reactive ethnicity model is: that an 
ethnic group is more likely to be solidary - 


- when it is disadvantaged vis-a-vis the rest 


of society. Such an assumption is neces- 
sary to establish a link between a situation 
of cultural division of labor and reactive 
ethnicity. Hechter (1975:43), for example, 
argues: ‘“The greater the economic in- 
equalities between collectivities, the 
greater the probability that the less ad- 


‘vantaged collectivity will be status soli- 


dary, and hence, will resist political inte- 
gration.” There is no evidence in Hech- 
ter’s (1975) book to demonstrate such a 
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connection between relative disadvantage 
of the members of a group and ethnic sol- 
idarity. 

Overall, therefore, there is very little 
empirical evidence for the usefulness of 
the reactive ethnicity model. However, 
this model does provide an explanation for 
resurgences: of ethnicity in modern 
societies. 


b. Competition Theories 


Writers such as Deutsch (1953), Lieber- 
son (1961), Harris (1964), Van den Berghe 
(1967), Barth (1969), Bonacich (1972) and 
Hannan (1979) have proposed theories of: 
ethnic solidarity which involve, explicitly 
or not, mechanisms of competition be- 
tween groups for resources. Implications 
of these’ theories and of the reactive 
ethnicity model with respect to re- 
surgences of ethnic solidarity in modern 
societies are quite opposite. Space limita- 
tions do not permit me to present a de- 
tailed analysis of all these theories. 
Therefore, I focus on the version of the 
competition argument proposed by Barth 
(1969). (See Nielsen, 1978a, for a more 
complete- discussion.) 

Barth (1969) examines the conditions of 
stability of a polyethnic system. He argues 
that a system of ethnic relations is stable 
when the groups occupy distinct niches, 
or sectors of activity. Such a situation oc- 
curs when the groups engage in different 
types of productive activities. Coresi- 
dence is possible and is characterized by 
low interdependence and limited interac- 
tions between groups. Another’ stable 
situation is when the groups engage in the 
same activities but monopolize distinct 
territories. Conflict is then limited to bor- 
der politics. Finally, the groups may oc- 
cupy different and complementary niches. 
Such a cultural division of labor entails 
close interdependence and symbiosis, 
with low intensities of ethnic solidarity 
and conflict. 

Unstable situations of ethnic contact 
are characterized by the fact that two or 
more groups compete, at least in part, for 
the same niche. Then, either one of the 
groups displaces the other or com- 
plementarity is increased by the restric- 
tion of group activities to distinct sectors. 


Situations of competition between groups 
correspond to high levels of solidarity and 
conflict. Note that the situations Barth 
(1969) considers to be stable are also the 
ones characterized by a cultural division 
of labor in Hechter’s (1975) terminology. 
Barth (1969) predicts a low level of sol- 
idarity in such cases; Hechter (1975) pre- 
dicts a high level of solidarity. The central 
mechanism of solidarity and conflict is 
therefore quite different.? 

Barth’s (1969) competition model 
suggests that the intensity of solidarity 
and conflict may increase with modern- 
ization. As modernization affects distinct 
ethnic groups in a traditionally stable 
system more homogeneously, assign- 
ments of individuals to occupations tend 
to be made increasingly on the basis of 
rational and achieved criteria that cross- 
cut ethnic boundaries. Members of differ- 
ent groups compete for the same occupa- 
tions and value the same rewards. Niche 
boundaries and ethnic boundaries cease to 
coincide. The system of ethnic relations 
becomes. unstable and the competitive 
tensions are manifested by a heightening 
of solidarity within groups and conflict 
between groups.? 

Therefore, both the reactive ethnicity 
model and competition theories provide 
explanations of resurgences of ethnic sol- 
idarity and antagonism in developed 
societies. However, they associate such 
resurgences with very: different structural 
arrangements. For the reactive ethnicity 
model, solidarity occurs when modern- 
ization produces a cultural division. of 
labor in which a peripheral ethnic group is - 
disadvantaged and exploited by the core. 
The competition theories associate sol- 


2 Hechter (1975:37-8) cites Barth (1969) to support 
his discussion of the cultural division of labor model. 
I believe, however, that Hechter misinterprets the 
main thrust of Barth’s argument. Hechter’s confu- 
sion is rooted in-the vagueness of his conceptual 
definition of ethnic solidarity. 

3 Harris (1964) and Van den Berghe (1967) also 
propose explanations of ethnic antagonism based on 
a breakdown of the cultural division of labor. Despite ’ 
differences in their terminologies, competition 
mechanisms are crucial in both Harris’s comparison 
of ethnic relations in Brazil and the United States 
and Van den Berghe’s description of the paternalistic 
and competitive types of race-relations. 
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idarity with situations in which develop- 
ment diffuses more homogeneously over 
the national territory, the cultural division 
of labor breaks down and the distributions 
of occupations, rewards and social roles in 
the core and the periphery become more 
similar. I present a preliminary test of 
these conflicting hypotheses in Section 5 
using Belgian data. 


3. THE CASE OF BELGIUM 


In Section 2, I criticized the indirect 
nature of Hechter’s (1975) measure of 
ethnic solidarity. (See also Ragin, 1977.) It 
seems that a satisfactory measure of sol- 
idarity should incorporate at least the fol- 
lowing two concepts: 

(1) the formulation of specific goals or 
claims defined on the membership 
of an ethnic group as opposed to, or 
in contradistinction with, other 
groups (such as social classes) in the 
social system; and 

(2) a measure of the ideological and 
organizational mobilization of the 
group membership for the im- 
plementation of these specific 
claims. 

The rise of the Flemish movement in 
Belgium ts one historical instance in which 
such a direct measure of ethnic solidarity 
is available. The empirical analysis I pro- 
pose in the next sections utilizes as an 
indicator of solidarity the electoral sup- 
port for the Flemish nationalist parties 
(mostly the Volksunie) in the Flemish re- 
gion of Belgium after World War H. The 
vote for the Flemish movement-measures 
ethnic solidarity directly as the success of 
mobilization based on ethnic boundaries, 
‘aS opposed to other types of cleavages. 
The remainder of this section is devoted to 
a brief historical outline of the rise of the 
Flemish movement. 


*I do not attempt here to provide a detailed 
analysis of Belgian politics. An illuminating com- 
mentary is the one by Lorwin (1966). More recent 
treatments may be found in Heisler (1974) and Hill 
(1974). The last paper also contains an extensive 
bibliography and a review of the few attempts to 
analyze quantitatively Belgian political behavior, in- 


Since its independence in 1830, the 
political life of Belgium had been domi- 
nated by the Catholic/Secular cleavage, as 
in many western European countries. 
Conflicting views about the respective 
roles of the Church and the State led to the 
creation of two main parties: Catholic and 
Liberal. Industrialization and the im- 
plementation of universal male suffrage in 
1919 precipitated the success of the ‘*Parti 
Ouvrier Belge” (Belgian Workers’ Party), 
later to become the Socialist party. The 
three parties dominated the electoral. 


scene from the end of World War I to the 


early sixties. The Catholic party was pow- ` 
erful principally in the northern, Flemish- 
speaking and more rural areas. The 
Socialist stronghold coincided with the 
southern, early-industrialized and 
French-speaking part of the country. 

As early as 1919, however, the legisla- 
tive elections witnessed the first modest 
success of an explicitly ethnic party: the 
“Frontpartij.” Its objective was to obtain 
cultural equality for the Flemish language 
in a Belgian society that was still heavily 
dominated by the French culture of the 
national elites in Brussels and of the state 
bureaucracy. The success of the Flemish 
movement under various party names 
grew continuously during the interwar pe- 
riod (with a small setback in 1932) to reach 
a maximum of 8.27% of the country’s total 
vote in 19395 (De Smet et al., 1958). The 
movement was greatly diminished in the 
immediate post-World War II period due . 
to some measure of collaboration of its 
leaders with the German occupants. It did 
not contest the elections in 1946 and 1950, 
and obtained only 3.59% of the vote in the 
Flemish constituencies in 1949 (2:06% of 


cluding a reanalysis of the data collected by Delruelle 
et al. (1970) in a 1968 survey. Finally, Zolberg’s 
(1974) discussion of the origins of the linguistic con- 
flict may be the most perceptive and illuminating 
statement available on this subject. 

> When measured as a fraction of the vote in the 
Flemish constituencies, however, the Nationalist 
vote in 1939 corresponds to 15.05% of the electorate. 
The steady growth of the movement between the 
Wars is quite impressive, although many commen- ' 
tators seem to have a tendency to minimize the im- 
portance of this phenomenon in view of post-World 
War II events. 
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the national vote). With the creation of the 
‘*Christelijkke Vlaamse Volksunie” (usu- 
ally shortened to ‘‘Volksunie,’’? or VU), 
the electoral support of Flemish 
nationalism resumed its steady prewar 
growth through every legislative election 
since 1958 to reach 18.8% in 1971 in the 
Flemish cantons (Hill, 1974). 

The success of the ethnic-linguistic line 
of cleavage at a time when the regions of 
the country were becoming increasingly 
homogeneous with respect to social: and 
economic structure has puzzled many ob- 
servers. For example, Hill (1974:46) de- 
clares: 


... there is a paradox in this success. In 


8] 
former times, when the inequities suffered 
by the Flemish population were inestimably 
greater than in the period since the end of the ` 
Second World War, the electoral support of 
the Flemish nationalist parties was smaller. 
Furthermore, the period since the fulfillment 
of most of the formal demands of the move- 
ment in 1963 has seen major growth of the 
postwar Flemish nationalist party (VU). 


‘Paradoxical or not, the growth of elec- 
toral support for the Flemish movement 
after World War IJ constitutes a clear in- 
stance of the resurgence of ethnic solidar- 
ity in a modern, industrialized society. 
The rise of Flemish solidarity is depicted 
in more details in Figure 1. 
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Figure 1. Evolution of support for the four major parties in Flemish cantons: 1949 to: 1974. (Unweighted 


averages of canton percentages. N = 102.) 
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Figure 1 summarizes the evolution of 
_ support for the four major parties in the 
_ Flemish region during the nine elections 
from 1949 to 1974. The percentages of 
Figure 1 correspond to unweighted aver- 
ages of support (in percent) for the four 
parties over 102 cantons (districts) of the 
Flemish region. The 102 cantons were 
selected on the basis of ethnic 
homogeneity (a very: large majority of 
Flemish speakers).° I use unweighted av- 


erages of support because the canton is_ 


the unit of analysis in the model of mobili- 
zation estimated in Section 5.7 Salient 
features of the figure are the continued 
dominance, but steady decline, of the 
Catholic party during the period (from 
65.70% in 1950 to 42.91% in 1974) and the 
corresponding gain in support of the 
Flemish movement (from 0% in 1950 to 
16.12% in 1974). Support for the Socialist 
party remains relatively constant during 


the period while Liberal support increases | 


somewhat. The curves of Figure 1 provide 
a striking depiction of one instance of re- 
surgence of ethnic solidarity in an ad- 
vanced industrial society. 

The curves depicting the evolution of 
supports for the Catholic party and the 
Flemish movement are almost mirror im- 
ages of each other. This symmetry might 
suggest that the growth in support for the 
Flemish movement is the result of a.sim- 
ple transfer of votes from the Catholic 
party. The aggregate transfer might be 
viewed as produced by individual voters 
switching their- preference or, more 
realistically over a twenty-year period, as 
produced in part by the failure of the older 


generations of voters to reproduce the 


same intensity of Catholic loyalty among 
younger cohorts reaching voting age. If 


é See Nielsen (1978a:chap. 5, Appendix D) for a 
detailed discussion of the electoral data and criteria 
of selection of the sample of cantons. Electoral data 
are from De Smet et al. (1958) and Ministère de 
VIntérieur (1965; 1968; 1974). 

7 If the Flemish area of Belgium as a whole, or the 
individual voter, were units of analysis, weighted 
averages of support (controlling for the size of the 
canton) would be the appropriate statistics. Canton 
averages presented in Figure 1 may also differ from 
published results on average supports in the Flemish 
region (e.g., Hill, 1974) because of the stricter sélec- 
tion of units. However, the figures presented by Hill 
and the ones in Figure 1 are very similar. 


the transfer hypothesis is true, the ques- 
tion arises whether Catholic voting is not 
an alternative avenue for the expression of 
ethnic feelings, so’ that the significance of 
the entire historical episode might be dis- 
missed as the mere relabelling of ethnic 
solidarity over time. Then, a proper mea- 
sure of solidarity should combine the 
votes for both the Catholic and Flemish 
parties.® 

This is a serious issue since there is 
indeed evidence that Catholic voting did 
represent at one time a sectionalist re- 
sponse (in Hechter’s 1975 terminology) 
for the Flemish electorate. First, most ob- 
servers of Belgian politics agree that 
Catholic support included much that was 
generated by ethnic and regional feelings 
rather than the purely religious appeal of 
the party (e. g.» Roy, 1968; Hill, 1974). 
Second, there is the traditional dominance 
of the Catholics i in Flanders as contrasted 
with the Socialist dominance in the 
French-speaking parts of the country (ex- 
cept for some low-density rural areas). 
While this is not in itself a proof of the 
sectionalist appeal of the Catholic party in 
Flanders, it strongly suggests a regional- 
ethnic coloration of Catholic support.’ 
Third, there is the evidence, some of 
which is presented later in this paper and 
some of which is based on survey data 
(Delruelle et al., 1970; Hill, 1974), of a 
high degree of heterogeneity of the social 
bases of support for the party. Heteroge- 
neity is exactly what one would expect in’ 
situations of sectionalism, or the failure of 
national political integration (Hechter, 
1975:218—9), in which political orienta- 
tions are determined more by status-group 
membership than by social structural con- 
siderations such as class membership. Fi- 
nally, during the earlier phase of growth of 
electoral support for the Flemish move- 
ment during the interwar period, Flemish 
success seems to have been concentrated 
in rural areas which were also the ones in 


8 Iam grateful to an anonymous reviewer for re- 
questing a proper clarification of this important 
issue. 

? I do not have the data corresponding to the cen- 


‘tral and southern areas of the country to be able to 


carry out a residual analysis of party support similar 
to the ones performed by Hechter (1975) and Ragin 
(1977). 
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which the Catholic party was most domi- 


nant. (For an observer with some knowl-. 


edge of the social geography of Belgium, 
the easiest way to see this is to examine 
the detailed map of the evolution of politi- 
cal alignments at the canton level con- 
tained in De Smet et al., 1958.) Again, this 
historical pattern suggests a high degree of 
interchangeability of Catholic and Flemish 
votes as expressions of ethnic feelings.!® 

However, for the interchangeability and 
transfer hypotheses to hold, it would have 
to be the case that, at the canton level, 
' Flemish success is roughly matched by a 
comparable loss of Catholic support. This 
is what the symmetry of the curves in 
Figure 1 suggests. But the curves in Fig- 
ure 1 are based on electoral data aggre- 
gated at the regional level and may con- 
ceal a serious ecological fallacy: it is not, 
on the whole, because the aggregate 
evolutions of Catholic and Flemish sup- 
ports are mirror images of each other that 
the same holds true at the canton level. As: 
a matter of fact, it is not at all the case. In 
analyses described in detail elsewhere 
(Nielsen, 1978a and Nielsen, 1978b), I 
plotted the trends in support for both the 
Catholic and Flemish ‘party during the 
1954 to 1974 period against a measure of 
the political diversity of a canton in 1950. 
The trend in party support is computed as 
the slope of the regression line of support 
against time for each: individual canton 
and constitutes a summary measure of the 


10 Tt is quite possible that the history of the 
Flemish party success between the two wars is con- 
sistent with the reactive ethnicity interpretation. It 
may be that the social-structural correlates of ethnic 
solidarity are very different if one compares the 
pre-World War II (1919-1939) and current manifes- 
tations of the movement. The quantitative study of 
the Flemish movement between the wars has rich 
theoretical possibilities, but is complicated by the 
fact that the Belgian government was impoverished 
immediately after World War I and during the Great 
Depression, so that only the data from the 1920 and 
1930 censuses which had immediate legal implica- 
tions (e.g., for the allocation of seats in legislature) 
were published. (See the introduction in the first 
volume of the 1947 census: Institut National de 
Statistique, 1954.) It appears that more comprehen- 
sive data are still available but would have to be 
coded from the old handwritten records kept by the 
Institut. The electoral data for the period are readily 
available at the canton level from De Smet et al. 
(1958). 


success or demotion of a party over the 
twenty-year. period. The trend for the 
Catholic party was correlated. .757 with 
political diversity, a correlation significant 
at the .001 level. In order for the transfer 
hypothesis to hold at the canton level, one 


‘would require an equally strong, but 


negative, correlation between the same 
exogenous variable, political diversity, 
and the trend for the Flemish party. The 
correlation between Flemish trend and di- 
versity is only —.142, with the significance 
level .083. These results mean that, by and 
large, the cantons in which the Catholics 
lost much support are not the same as the 
ones in which the Flemish party gained 
most.'! This result largely rules out the 
simple transfer hypothesis and the con- 
tention that Catholic and Flemish voting 
are alternative expressions of ethnic sol- 
idarity after World War H. At the very 
least, one has to admit that, even if 
Catholic and Flemish voting both repre- 
sent expressions of status-group solidar- . 
ity, they are very different ones indeed. 
This conclusion, together with the argu- 


11 Of course, I was as surprised by these results as 
any observer familiar with, the current evolution of 
political alignments in Belgium is likely to be, since it 
seems to have been a consensus (sometimes em- 
bodied in the complaints by Catholic party leaders) 
that the Volksunie was draining away a large fraction 
of electoral support previously allocated to the 
Catholic party. However, I believe that the argument 
about the discrepancy between the relationships of 
Catholic and Flemish trends with the exogenous 
political diversity variable is rather strong. Its logic is 
isomorphic with the logic of instrumental variable 
estimation in statistical methodology. In this case, 
the transfer hypothesis implies a constraint on the 
coefficient of the relationship between Catholic and 
Flemish trends such that the coefficient between the 
two trends should be approximately equal to —1. 
Then, any exogenous (instrumental) variable which 
has a strong causal relationship with one of the 
trends (a purely mechanical, spurious relationship 
would do, too) should have an almost perfectly in- 
verse relationship with the other trend. The numbers 
presented in the text (correlation coefficients) reveal 
that this is not the case. Note that the same conclu- ` 
sion would have been reached on the basis of differ- 
ent Statistics: the slopes of the two plots are not at all 
the inverse of each other. The conclusion even holds 
under very qualitative criteria of scientific confirma- 
tion. While the plot of Catholic trend is strikingly 
linear, the plot of Flemish trend against diversity is 
as strikingly curvilinear. I argue elsewhere (Nielsen, 
1978b) that this discrepancy may be due to the effect 
of the conduciveness of the system of political 
alignments on mobilization by any new party. 
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ment for a greater face validity of Flemish 
support as an indicator of solidarity 
presented above, justifies the focus on 
Flemish vote in the rest of this paper. 

_ In the next section, I propose to analyze 
variations in electoral support for the 
Flemish movement and the three tradi- 
tional parties, both over time and across 
socially heterogeneous environments, 
within the framework of a dynamic model 
of political mobilization. In order to esti- 
mate the coefficients of the mobilization 
model empirically, it is necessary to have 
indicators of the socioeconomic composi- 
tion of the cantons. Census data are avail- 
able for 1961 and 1970. Values of the 
socioeconomic indicators for each elec- 
tion year at the canton level were obtained 
by aggregating census figures at the com- 
“mune level and intra- or extrapolation 
from the 1961 and 1970 data.!? I discuss 
the socioeconomic indicators in more de- 
tail in Section 5. 


4. A DYNAMIC MODEL OF ETHNIC 
SOLIDARITY 


Given the data available (electoral re- 
sults for nine elections and extrapolated 
census figures corresponding to the same 
time points), one could, in principle, carry 
out nine cross-sectional- analyses of the 
social bases of Flemish support. How- 
ever, mobilization takes time. A new 
-party has to advertise its ideology and 
convince voters to switch their alle- 
giances. The mobilization process is in- 
herently dynamic. Coleman (1968) has 
shown that cross-sectional analyses of a 
dynamic process are misleading when the 
process has not reached equilibrium. An 
examination of Figure 1 suggests that 
Flemish support was away from equilib- 
rium during most of the period under in- 
vestigation. Therefore, my analytical 
Strategy is to model explicitly the 
dynamics of mobilization for the Flemish 
movement and for the other three parties. 

The simple dynamic model of mobiliza- 


12 Census data in machine-readable form at the 
commune level for 1961 and 1970 were obtained 
through the Belgian Archives for the Social Sciences 
(B.A.S.8., 1976) and Dr. Mark Van Naelten of the 
Katholieke Universiteit te Leuven. ` 


tion assumes that the equilibrium support 
for a party in a canton depends on the 

composition of the social environment, as 
measured by a set of socioeconomic vari- 
ables to be specified below. Since the 
exact form of the functional relationship. 
between equilibrium support and the so- 
cial environment is not known, I assume a 
linear one, which is the simplest possible: 


(1) 


Equation (1) represents the equilibrium 
support P* of a party in a canton as a 
linear function of K socioeconomic char- 
acteristics S,,...,5x of the canton. The 
equilibrium support of a party may be 
thought of as the carrying capacity of the 
party (a form of collective organization) in 
a social environment characterized by a 
particular set of values of the socioeco- 
nomic variables S. The carrying capacity 
corresponds to the maximum level of sup- 
port achieved by a party in a social envi- 
ronment once the mobilization process is 
completed. i 

However, parties do not reach their car- 
rying capacity of support immediately in a 
social environment, because mobilization 
is not instantaneous. Consequently, sup- 
port for a party cannot react instantly to 
variations in the carrying capacity of sup- 
port caused by changes in the composition 
of the social environment. Moreover, 
parties are likely to differ with respect to 
the speed with which they can recruit their 
potential memberships. To capture these 
dynamic aspects, I represent the growth in 
support for a party, or rate of mobiliza- 
tion, as a function of the discrepancy be- 
tween current support and the carrying 
capacity: 


p* = Co F C19 +F Cede. S CKSK 


dP/dt = —b (P* — P) (2) 
In Equation (2), P denotes the current 
level of support and P* is the carrying 
capacity defined in Equation (1). dP/dt, 
the derivative of P with respect to time, 
represents the rate of mobilization. Equa- 
tion (2) describes the way in which sup- 
port for a party is assumed to grow or 
decline. The growth in support is propor- 
tional to the discrepancy between carrying 
capacity and current participation. The 


r 
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model assumes that b is negative. Then, 
—b is positive and support for the party 
increases (dP/dt is positive) when current 
support is smaller than the carrying 
capacity in the social environment. When 
current support P is larger than P*, sup- 
port declines. In both cases, P reaches its 
equilibrium value P* as time elapses. The 
absolute value of the parameter b deter- 
mines the speed at which the process of 
mobilization (or demobilization) takes 
place. A large absolute value of b means 
that the support adjusts quickly to its car- 
rying capacity in the social environment; a 
small absolute value of b indicates that the 
mobilization process is slow. In the next 
section, I propose substantive interpreta- 
tions of the coefficient b in terms of dif- 
ferences in the nature of the mobilization 
process across parties. Substituting (1) 
into (2) and rearranging the terms yields 
the full model: 


dP/dt = bP—bc,—bc,S, 
—bcegS.— 


The differential Equation (3) represents 
the growth of support as a function of both 
current support P and the current values 
of K socioeconomic characteristics S of a 
canton. The solution of (3) is (Coleman, 
1968): 


P; = P,e” + (— pera 
+ (1-—e™c,S, + 
+ (1—e™)ckSx (4) 


Equation (4) provides the leverage needed 
for estimation of the coefficients of the 
dynamic model (assuming that the time 
interval between P, and P, is equal to 1) 
since it is equivalent to: 


= b'P; F Co 
+ ĉi Sit r 


+ Ck'Sge W: ©) 


where b’ = e? co = (1—e®)cCo,...,C k = 
(1—e”)c,. In Equation (5), support at time 
t is a linear function of its value at the 
preceding election and the lagged values 
of the socioeconomic variables S,,Soe, . 

Sx. The coefficients of Equation (5), in 
which W, denotes a random disturbance, 
can be estimated by regression tech- 


: —bcxSx (3) 


niques. The coefficients of the dynamic 
model (3) can be recovered quite simply 
from estimates of the coefficients of (5): b 
= inb’ and ĉ = ¢'/(1—b’). A similar pro- 
cedure is used by Nielsen and Hannan . 
(1977) in the context of a discrete time 
dynamic model (see also Doreian and 
Hummon, 1976).!? 

Equation (5) has the familiar form of a 
linear equation with lagged dependent 
variable. Given the data available, (5) 
could be estimated using electoral results, 
and the corresponding values of the socio- 
economic variables, for any one of the 
eight pairs of election years. Rather than 
estimate (5) separately in eight different 
ways, I pooled all the data into a single 
model. This technique of pooling time- 
series and cross-section data has been dis- 
cussed extensively by Hannan and Young 
(1977). It permits us to deal satisfactorily 
with an estimation problem that plagues 
almost all analyses of panel data in sociol- 
ogy: autocorrelation of disturbances. 
Disturbances are correlated when stable 
characteristics of a canton, such as the 
distance from the capital, have been 
omitted from the formula (1) for the car- 
rying capacity of support for a party. 
These unmeasured features of the social 
environment are forced into the distur- 


` bance term W, in (5). Since they 


presumably operate at every point in time, 
disturbances are correlated over time and 
with the lagged dependent variable. Con- 
sequently, ordinary least-squares es- 
timators applied to (5) are biased and in- 
consistent. The possibility of bias in esti- 
mates of the coefficient b’ of the lagged 
dependent variable is particularly trouble- 
some since b’ enters into the computation 


13 Coleman (1968) proposes more complicated 
manipulations of the regression coefficients c’ in (5) 
in order to obtain estimates of the parameters be of 
the differential Equation (3) in canonical form. How- 
ever, Rosenfeld and Nielsen (1978) argue that the 
substantive interpretation of the parameters of a dif- 
ferential equation in canonical form is awkward. For 
my purpose, the coefficients to be interpreted sub- 
stantively are the dynamic coefficient b and the 
coefficients c of equilibrium support. These can be 
recovered from the estimated regression coefficients 
of Equation (5) with computational formulas which 
involve only one subtraction and a few divisions and 
are simpler than the ones proposed by Coleman 
(1968). 
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of all the other coefficients of the model 
(the c coefficients). 

Autocorrelation of disturbances is not 
the only estimation problem in this case. 
My preliminary analyses indicated that 
the absolute values of the residuals in- 
crease sharply with the size of the canton, 
as measured by the total number of valid 
votes. This finding suggests that the dis- 
tribution of disturbances is heteroscedas- 
tic (the variance of disturbances is not 
constant). Heteroscedasticity implies that 
ordinary least-square estimators of (5) are 
inefficient. To control for both the au- 
to correlation of disturbances and hetero- 
scedasticity, I used a generalized least- 
squares estimator labelled WGLS 
(‘‘weighted generalized least-squares’’). 
The derivation of the WGLS procedure is 
quite technical. A detailed discussion may 
be found in Nielsen (1978a:chap. 6, Ap- 
pendices A and B).!4 l 

In the next section, I present WGLS 
estimates of the coefficients of the 
‘dynamic model of mobilization for each 
one of the four major parties: the Catholic, 
Socialist, Liberal and Flemish parties. To 
control for the homogeneity of the pro- 
cess, I use only data pertaining to the 
seven election years from 1954 to 1975. 
This strategy is justified by the fact that 


the evolution of Flemish support in 1949 


and 1950 seems atypical with respect to 
the dynamic model of mobilization (see 
Figure 1). 


5. RESULTS 


To analyze empirically the social bases 
of support for the Flemish movement, it is 
necessary to specify more precisely the 


14 The WGLS procedure involves estimating var- 
ious components of the variance of the error term in 
(5). The formulas I used are based on the work of 
Henderson, Sr. (1952; 1963), Henderson, Jr. (1971) 
and Searle (1971). The model also involves assump- 
tions on the behavior over time of the exogenous 
variables S. Because the values of the exogenous 
variables were obtained by extrapolating 1961 and 
1970 figures, it was impossible to compute accurate 
estimates of the change in the S variables between 
any two election years. Therefore, I chose to assume 
that the exogenous variables are relatively constant 
between elections. See Coleman (1968) for a discus- 
sion of the behavior of exogenous variables in a 
dynamic model. 


socioeconomic variables Sg which deter- 
mine the carrying capacity of support for 
the party (see Equation [1]). Among 
those available from BASS and Mark Van 
Naelten (see footnote 12), I selected a set 
of six variables chosen in such a way as to 
constitute as detailed a picture as possible 
of the phenomenon of modernization. The 
substantive aspects of these variables will 
be discussed in more detail with respect to 
various theories of ethnic solidarity in the 
presentation of the results below. © 


S, : number of housing units in one- 
family houses. This is a negative measure 
of urbanization—a high value of this vari- . 
able indicates a low level of urbanization. 
(For a discussion of this indicator in the 
Belgian context see Jouret, 1972.) More 
traditional measures of urbanization, such 
as the proportion of individuals living in 
cities with populations greater than a 
given number, may be more familiar to ' 
sociologists but could not be used here 
since a single city may contain several 
units of analysis (cantons). Note that the 
variable is, quite literally, a negative mea- 
sure of the extent to which housing units 
are stacked up on top of each other. 
Therefore, S, may be high both in wealthy 
suburbs and in rural environments.!° 

S : male labor force in agriculture and 
fishing, an indicator of occupational con- 
centration in traditional primary activities. 

S; : floor area (in 100, m’) used for in- 
dustry, an indicator of industrialization. 

S; : male and female labor force em- 
ployed in commercial activities, a mea- 
sure of employment in the tertiary sector. 

S; : active population working outside 
the commune of residence. This is a mea- 
sure of mobilization of the peripheral 
population in Deutsch’s (1953) sense. S, 
captures the volume of movements of the 
population across the boundaries of the 
local setting and the density of interac- 
tions with individuals outside. While the 


1S This problem of interpretation leads to the sus- 
picion that there may be mechanisms underlying the 
measurement of social reality which, like the uncer- 
tainty principle in physics, imply that an increase in 
precision (in this case, a finer-grained measure of 
urbanization) has to be compensated somehow by a 
loss elsewhere (here, straightforward interpretabil- 
ity). 
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mobilization indicator has no direct geo- 
graphical meaning at the canton level 
(being computed by aggregating figures at 
the commune level) and measures, there- 
-fore, both the density of interactions 
within the periphery and between the pe- 
riphery and the center, I included it as a 
control variable because the reactive 
ethnicity and competition theories both as- 
sume it is an important factor. Hechter 
(1975:43) argues explicitly that the density 
of within-community contacts should 
facilitate ethnic solidarity. Competition 
theories generally suggest that center- 
periphery contacts (and the increased 
likelihood of competition) facilitates 
mobilization on the basis of ethnicity. 

Sg : total income (in millions Belgian 
francs). 


The set of six indicators seems to 
provide a clear picture of the most impor- 
tant aspects of the process of moderniza- 
tion: increased urbanization is captured 
by S,, the progressive shift in the occupa- 
tional distribution from the primary to the 


tertiary sectors by variables S,,S, and S4. 
The mobilization indicator S, monitors the 
degree of insertion of the local community _ 
into’ the larger, national network of in- 
teractions. Finally, S is a straightforward 
measure of the relative share of economic 
rewards a local community has been allo- 
cated as a result of the entire process. 
With that selection of independent vari- 
ables, Equation (5) is suitably specified for 
empirical estimation. I estimated the 
coefficients of the model (5) with P; mea- 
sured as the number of votes for the 
Fiemish movement at election t. For com- 
parison purposes, and as a partial check of 
the validity of the mobilization model, I 
also estimated the coefficients for the 
Socialist, Liberal and Catholic parties. 
The weighted generalized least-squares 
estimates for the four parties are 
presented in Tabie 1. 

a. The carrying capacity of support for 
the Flemish movement. It would be possi- 
ble to assess the effects of the various 
characteristics of the social environment 
on Flemish support directly from an 


Table 1. Regression of Party Support on Support at Previous Election and Socio-Economic Indicators. 
Weighted Generalized Least-Squares (WGLS) Estimates? 


Dependent Variables 


Socialist Liberal Catholic Flemish 
Independent Variables . Support Support Support Support 
Lagged party support .834* .856* .673* .608* 
i l (.020) (.024) (.030) (.035) 
S,, housing units in one-family houses .070* .030 .130* O11 
(.017) (.017) (.035) (.017) 
S+, male labor force in agriculture and fishing er ee .050 .677* .058 
(.076) (.078) (.178) {.079) 
Sa, industrial floor-area (100m?) .034* — .006 .085* — ,035* 
(.017) (.017) (.036) (.017) 
S,, Male and female fabor force in commerce .338* — .083 .T75* .370* 
(121). (.109) (.228) (.113) 
Sy, actives working ‘outside commune .044* .017 .176* .046* 
_ of residence (.018) (.019) (.042) (.019) 
Sa, income (millions BF) — .616* "343" — 1.580* 544* 
(.138) (.126) (.277) (. 156) 
Constant 43.88 55.57 63.06 —27.98 
(84.52) (92.84) (227.57) (90.71) 
R? 977 „941 964 921 


No. of cases: 96. 

No. of time periods: 6. 

Total No. of cases in the pooled regressions: 576. 
Weighting variable: No. of valid votes at time t. 
* Significant at the .05 level. 


* Electoral returns for 1958, 1961, 1965, 1968, 1971 and 1974 are used as dependent variables. Lagged party 
supports are measured from 1954 to 1971. Values of other independent variables are obtained by intra- and 
extrapolation of 1961 and 1970 census figures. These are estimates of the coefficients of Equation (5): 

P, = b'P, + Ce’ + Cy Sal ee + Ce Sg, e + C3 Sa, a + Ca Sa, ta + Cs Ss, 1 + Ce Sain + W: 
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examination of the regression coefficients 
in Table 1. However, it will be substan- 
tively illuminating to compare the effects 
of the socioeconomic variables across 
parties. In order to compare the coeffi- 
cients of a dynamic model across equa- 
tions, it is necessary to compute the coef- 
ficients c of the carrying capacities of sup- 
port (Equation [1]). These can be re- 
covered quite simply from the regression 
coefficients in Table 1 (see Section 4). The 
transformation amounts to a control for 
differences in the dynamics of mobiliza- 
tion across parties. Estimates of the coef- 
- ficients c are presented in Table 2. How- 
ever, coefficients corresponding to differ- 
ent variables are not standardized, and 
have different metrics (e.g., employment 
in agriculture and industrial floor area). 
Therefore it is useful, for comparing coef- 
ficients associated with different vari- 
ables, to refer to the standard errors of 


estimate of the regression coefficients re- . 


ported in Table 1. 

I discuss the coefficients for the carry- 
ing capacity of support of the Flemish 
movement first. The coefficient of S, 
(housing units in one-family houses) is 
small (.028) and the corresponding regres- 
sion coefficient is insignificant. Therefore, 
urbanization has no effect on ethnic sol- 
idarity, controlling for the other variables 
in the equation. (See the discussion of the 
indicator of mobilization above.) The 
coefficient of S; (employment in agricul- 
ture and fishing) is insignificant, too. This 
result is important for a comparison of the 
relative merits of the reactive ethnicity 


and competition theories of ethnic sol-- 
idarity. Agriculture is the traditional spe- 
cialty of Flanders within the Belgian cul- 
tural division of labor (Roy, 1968; Hill, 
1974). According to the reactive ethnicity 
model, one would expect social environ- 
ments which are most affected by differ- 
ential development of the national econ- 
omy and kept in the least rewarding and 
most traditional sectors of activity to be 
the most favorable to ethnic solidarity. 
This is not the case: employment in ag- 
riculture has no significant effect on the 
carrying capacity of support for the 
Flemish movement. This result may cor- 
respond to a crucial difference between 
the nature of ethnic solidarity in Flanders 
before and after World War II. (See foot- 
note 10.) 

The coefficient associated with S,, the 
indicator of industrialization, is negative 
(—.089) and significant. Industrialization 
affects adversely the success of ethnic 
solidarity. This finding must be inter- 
preted in light of the fact that the working 
class in Belgium has traditionally been 
strongly organized through the network of 
grass-roots organizations, such as trade 
unions, of both the Socialist party and the 
liberal wing of the Catholic party. Intense 
competition from both entrenched groups, 
with their specialized institutions, makes 
penetration difficult for a party with less 
specific appeal. Such a negative effect of 
industrialization on Flemish support might 
have been expected, since the formula for 
the carrying capacity of support in the 
dynamic model of mobilization incorpo- 


Table 2. Estimated Coefficients of the Differential Equations Model of Mobilization® 


Socialist 
Independent Variables Support 
Dynamic parameter (b) — .182* 
S, (urbanization) 422* 
S+ (agriculture) — 1.536* 
S, (industry .205* 
S, (commerce) 2.036* 
Ss (mobilization) .265* 
S; (income) ~3.711* 
Constant 264.34 


Dependent Variable 


Liberal Catholic Flemish 
Support Support Support 
— .156* — ,396* — .498* 
.208 .398* .028 
347 © 2.070* .148 
'— 042 .260* — ,089* 
— .576 2.370* 944" 
118 .538* ;117* 
2.382* —4,832* 1.388* 
385.90 192.84 —71.38 


a See Table 1 for definition of variables. These are the coefficients ¢ of the carrying capacity of support 
(Equation (1)) and the dynamic coefficient b of Equations (2), (3) and (4) estimated from the regression 
coefficients in Table 1. The computational formulas are discussed in Section 4. 

* The corresponding regression coefficient in Table 1 is significant at the .05 level. 
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rates the effects of competition for sup- 
port by other parties. The presence of 
specialized and powerful solidary groups 
defined on class lines makes for continued 
salience of the class cleavage in industrial 
environments. 

S, (commercial activities) is a measure 
of concentration of the working popula- 
tion in the tertiary sector. The predictions 
of the reactive ethnicity and competition 
theories with respect to the effect of this 
variable on ethnic solidarity differ consid- 
erably. The: reactive ethnicity model 
suggests that, during the process of devel- 
opment, the core attempts to monopolize 
precisely those activities associated with 
the tertiary sector which are the most re- 
warding economically (Hechter, 1974; 
1975). Ethnic solidarity is assumed to 
emerge in areas in the periphery which are 
denied the full benefit of modernization. 
Therefore, the reactive ethnicity model 
would predict a negative association be- 
tween ethnic solidarity and employment in 
the tertiary sector. The opposite is true. 
The coefficient of S, is positive (.944) and 
significant (the corresponding regression 
coefficient is more than three times the 
standard error). Employment in the ter- 
tiary sector has a positive effect on ethnic 
solidarity. This finding is consistent with 
competition theories of solidarity (see 
Section 2). Competition theories assume 
that ethnic solidarity is high where the 
cultural division of labor breaks down. 
Employment in the tertiary sector mea- 
sures involvement of the peripheral 
population in activities previously 
monopolized by members of the center 
and also measures a high intensity of 
competition. Therefore, ethnic solidarity 
should be positively associated with S4. 

The coefficient of S, (income) confirms 
this pattern. The coefficient of income is 
positive (1.388) and significant. Control- 
ling for the distribution of the -active 
population within the division of labor, we 
find that social environments which re- 
ceive a larger share of the economic re- 
wards of the modern system of production 
are also those in which ethnic solidarity is 
most successful. This amounts to a further 
disconfirmation of the reactive ethnicity 
model. Structural discrimination, as mea- 
sured by economic disadvantage, inhibits 
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rather than enhances ethnic solidarity. 
Such a result does not make sense within 
the exploitation logic of the reactive 
ethnicity model. 

Finally, the indicator of mobilization 
(S;) has a positive effect (.117) on ethnic 
solidarity. Such a finding is consistent 
with just about any theory of political 
mobilization on the basis of inclusive 
ethnic boundaries. The measure of 
mobilization captures the intensity of both 
intra- and intercommunity contact. 
Therefore, the positive effect is consistent 
with both the reactive ethnicity dnd 
competition theories of ethnic solidarity. 

Clearly, the reactive ethnicity model of 
solidarity proposed by Hechter (1974; 
1975) is inconsistent with these empirical 
results. Employment in agriculture and 
fishing, the traditional specialty of Flan- 
ders within the cultural division of labor, 
is unrelated to ethnic solidarity. Solidarity 
is enhanced, by contrast, by indicators of 
modernization such as employment in the 
tertiary sector and a large share of the 
rewards associated with the modern pro- 
duction system. The very same findings 
lend support to the competition theories of 
solidarity summarized in Section 2. An. 
increased share of resources and a high 
proportion of the labor force in the most 
modern sector of activity facilitate mobili- 
zation on the basis of ethnic, as opposed 
to universalistic, boundaries. However, 
the negative effect of industrialization in- 
dicates that ethnicity is less successful in 
competition with universalistic (occupa- 
tion related) bases of collective action in 
working-class environments. 

As a partial check of the validity of the 
dynamic model of mobilization, I also 
computed the coefficients c of the carry- 


ing capacity of support for the Socialist, 


Liberal and Catholic parties (Table 2). If 
the results with respect to the social bases 
of Flemish support are to be trusted, re- 
sults for the three other parties should be 
largely consistent with what is known 
about the traditional bases of support for 
these parties (see, for example, Hill, 
1974). 

When comparing the four columns of 
Table 2; the first, global impression is that 
coefficients of Catholic support corre- 
sponding to the three indicators of the oc- 
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cupational distribution (agriculture, in- 
dustry and commerce) are larger than the 
coefficients of Flemish support (2.070, 
.260 and 2.370 for Catholics; .148, —.089 
and .944 for the Flemish movement). This 
pattern is understandable in view of the 
fact (Figure 1) that Catholic support seems 
to stabilize at a higher level than the 
Flemish movement. Coefficients that can 
be interpreted as measures of the share of 
support for a party in a social environment 
partitioned into various disjoint categories 
are expected to be larger when average 
support for the party is larger. 

The large effect of employment in ag- 
riculture (2.070) on Catholic support is 
consistent with the traditional predomi- 
nance of the party in rural areas. The 
negative effect (— 1.536) of this variable on 
Socialist support also confirms the his- 
torical weakness of the Socialists in these 
areas. The carrying capacities of both the 
Socialist and Catholic parties are high in 
industrial environments (.205 and .260, re- 
spectively, for industrial floor area).'® 
This finding corresponds to the fact that 
the two parties compete for the participa- 
tion of the working class in their grass- 
roots organizations. The coefficients 
associated with employment in commer- 
cial activities, an indicator of the tertiary 
sector, reveal a high carrying capacity of 
support for both the Socialist and Catholic 
parties. 

The coefficients associated with income 
are large and negative for both the 
Socialists and the Catholics while they are 
positive for the Liberal party and the 
Flemish movement. For the Liberal party, 
the coefficient of income is the only sig- 
nificant one in the equation—this fact 
suggests an elitist and undifferentiated 
‘ basis of support. The positive effects of 
income on both Liberal and Flemish sup- 
port is interesting. This finding suggests 
that the Liberal party, because of its 
longstanding position in favor of Belgian 


té The absolute values of the coefficients associ- 
ated with the measure of industrialization are typi- 
cally lower than the coefficients associated with 
measures of employment in the primary (agriculture) 
and tertiary (commerce) sectors. This is due to the 
fact that the metrics of the measure of industrializa- 
tion (100 square meters) and measures of employ- 
ment in other sectors (number of individuals) differ. 
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unity, and the Flemish movement repre- 
sent the two conflicting sides of the sub- 
national cleavage. (The two parties have 
been the most successful in Flanders after 
World War I. See Figure 1.) As the effect 
of structural discrimination decreases, or 
is reversed, the social environment be- 
comes less favorable to the development 
of class-based mobilization in the periph- 
ery and more sensitive to issues related to 
subnationalism. l 

Overall, results with respect to the so- 
cial bases of support of the Socialist, Lib- 
eral and Catholic parties largely support 
the traditional wisdom of Belgian politics. 
The Catholic party is dominant in rural 
environments, but also fares well in 
working-class areas and those with high 
employment in the tertiary sector. The 
Socialist party is most successful in the 
secondary and tertiary sectors. Liberal 
support is associated with wealth. Such 
results, insofar as they were expected on 
the basis of an independent political lore, 
enhance confidence in the dynamic model 
of mobilization and the results concerning 
the social bases of Flemish support. 

b. Dynamic aspects of solidarity. The 
dynamic model of mobilization repre- 
sented by Equations (3) and (4) (see Sec- 
tion 4) allows explicitly for differences in 
the speed of mobilization of support for 
various solidary groups. Speed of mobili- 
zation is captured by the magnitude of the 
absolute value of the coefficient b in 
Equations (2), (3) and (4). A large |b] indi- 
cates that support for the solidary group 
adjusts quickly to its carrying capacity 
determined by the composition of the so- 
cial environment. Substantive interpreta- 
tions of the magnitude of |b] differ when 
support for the group is growing or de- 
clining on the average. Estimates of the 
coefficient b for the four major parties in 
Flanders are presented in the first row of 
Table 2. All four estimated coefficients are 
negative, so that mobilization of support 
should lead to a stable equilibrium.!’ 


1? This finding constitutes a partial check of the 
validity of the model. A positive value of the coeffi- 


cient b' would imply a meaningless behavior of the’ . 


political system. When b > 0, the model implies that 
support for the party will increase, or decrease, ex- 
ponentially depending on the initial value of support 


‘above or below the equilibrium value determined by 
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Both the Socialist and Liberal parties 
have low absolute values of the coefficient 
b (.182 and .156, respectively). The small 
value of |b] for the Socialists, in view of 
the general decline of support for the party 
over the period, indicates an enduring 
strength of party identification. Identifi- 
cation of the Socialist electorate may be 
strong for several reasons. First, there is 
the commitment due to the participation 
in grass-roots organizations of the party 
such as trade unions, health care plans 
and credit unions. Second, the Socialist 
party is associated with anticlericalism in 
Flanders. Insofar as the psychological 
cost for the individual of switching from a 
religious identification has been high, the 
identification of Socialist voters within a 
largely Catholic population is stronger. 
This is a minority type of process (Durk- 
heim, 1966:152—70). Third, evidence 
presented elsewhere (Nielsen, 1978a: 
chap. 5) suggests that Socialist sup- 
port is heterogeneously distributed over 
the Flemish region and concentrated in 
working-class neighborhoods. Concen- 
tration in specific areas may generate 
stronger collective pressures against de- 


fection. Such contextual effects are often .” 


interpreted in terms of the intensity of 
class consciousness (Boudon, 1967:183- 
' 222; Segal and Meyer, 1969; Przeworski, 
1974). The second and third arguments 
above apply also to the Liberal party. 
However, the network of grass-roots. 
organizations of the party is less com- 
prehensive and powerful than those of the 
Socialists and Catholics. Inertia in mobili- 
zation for Liberals may also result from 
the faithful support of the French- 
speaking minority in Flanders, given the 
unitarianist position of the party (Roy, 
1968: 162~3). 

The two parties that have grown most 
(the Flemish movement) and declined 


most (the Catholic party) have the largest: 


absolute values of the coefficient b (.498 
and .396, respectively). In general, a large 
|b] means quick mobilization or demobili- 
zation for a solidary group. For a group 
with growing support, such as the Flemish 


movement, a large [b| indicates that the . 


exogenous variables. b < 0 implies a monotonic con- 
vergence of support to the equilibrium value. 


group can take advantage of a large pool 
of prospective members who are only 
marginally attached to older movements 
and constitute, therefore, potential de- 
fectors. Such a pattern might have been 
expected for the Flemish movement in 
view of the historical circumstances in 
which mobilization on the basis of ethnic 
lines took place after World War II. Par- 
ties based explicitly on the defense of 
Flemish interests had already succeeded 
in securing a sizeable support in the 
Flemish area before the war. Because of 
the disorganization of the movement after 
the war, the niche occupied by ethnic 
solidarity in the political environment was 
vacated, and was filled by other solidary 
groups. After the reorganization of the 
movement, much of the mobilization ef- 
fort may have been remobilization of a 
membership poorly identified with 
second-best competitors. Another factor 
of swift mobilization may be the lack of 
investment in a verzuil (pillar) of grass- 
roots organizations competing with those 
of the major parties for intensive commit- 
ment of the population (Hill, 1974). Sucha 
strategy allows for a low cost of participa- 
tion and facilitates opportunistic recruit- 
ment. 18 . 

‘The high rate of demobilization for the 
Catholic party may involve more subtle 
analytical considerations. The results of 
Table 2 show that the Catholic party suc- 
ceeds equally well in environments char- 
acterized by high employment in the pri- 
mary, secondary and tertiary sectors. The 
Socialist party fares well in industrial and 
commercial environments but very badly 
in rural ones. The Flemish movement is 
especially successful in social environ- 
ments characterized by a high level of em- 
ployment in the tertiary sector. The social 
bases of support for the three parties may 


` be rank-ordered according to their degree 


of heterogeneity. The Catholic party has a 
very heterogeneous basis of support, the 
Flemish movement a very specialized 
one. The Socialist party is somewhere in 


18 I am indebted to Jerome Black of the Depart- 
ment of Political Sciences, McGill University, for 
suggesting this interpretation of the speed of Flemish 
success, in a personal communication. His impres- 
sion is based on records of numerous private conver- 
sations with leaders of the Volksunie. 
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between. (See also Delruelle et al., 1970, 
for-additional evidence based on survey 
data.) The distinction between heteroge- 
neous and specialized bases of support 
corresponds to a crucial distinction be- 
tween generalist and specialist strategies 
in the population ecology of organizations 
(Hannan and Freeman, 1977; Nielsen, 
1978c). 

It may be that the success of a solidary 
group in keeping its level of participation 
when a new competitor is introduced in 
the system varies according to its strat- 
egy. Because of the heterogeneity of its 
basis of support, a generalist is likely to 
have a fringe membership poorly iden- 
tified with some of the goals of the group. 
The new competitor may be able to attract 
the adherence of this fringe membership 
quickly. Weaker commitment of the 
membership of a generalist party would be 
translated in a dynamic context into a 
faster decline in competition with a soli- 
dary group mobilizing on the basis of an 
alternative cleavage. The large absolute 
value of b (.396) for the generalist Catholic 

party relative to the value of |b] (.182) for 
_ the specialized Socialist party is consis- 


tent with that hypothesis. However, the . 


evidence presented in Section 3 largely 
rules out the simple hypothesis that the 
Flemish movement obtained most of its 
votes from defections from the Catholic 
party. The question which then arises is: 
“Where have all the Catholic votes 
gone?’’ to be sung to the well-known 
tune. Since a large part of these votes 
has not gone to the Volksunie, the only 
hypothesis left to entertain is a most in- 
triguing one: most of the votes lost by the 
Catholic party must have been captured 
by the Socialists and Liberals. In the 
cantons in which this occurred, it repre- 
sents a decrease in sectionalism for the 
Flemish electorate. On the other hand, the 
vote for the Volksunie must have come 
from somewhere: if not the Catholic 
party, then the Socialist and Liberal ones. 
This suggests that the evolution of politi- 
cal alignments in Flanders after World 
War IJ may have been quite complex. In 
some cantons, Catholic dominance was 
replaced by a more equal distribution of 
support between two parties defined on 


universalistic lines (the Socialists and 
Liberals), which corresponds to a de- 
crease in .sectionalism with moderniza- 
tion. In cantons which were already 
politically integrated (with low Catholic 
dominance), voters switched more en- 
thusiastically to the modern form of ethnic 
solidarity represented by the Volksunie. 


6. DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


Resurgences of subnational movements 
and ethnic conflict in modern states are 
difficult to explain within the classical 
theoretical frameworks of sociology. In 
this paper, I contrasted two categories of 
explanations of such resurgences which 
involve radically different assumptions. 
Hechter’s (1975) reactive ethnicity model 
uses a logic of exploitation: ethnic sol- 
idarity is viewed as a form of rebellion of a 
disadvantaged group against the dominant 
ethnicity. The greater the inequality, the 
more intense the solidarity within the sub- 
ordinate group. Solidarity is akin to class 
consciousness. Wallerstein (1975:24) 
summarizes the basic argument of the re- 
active solidarity model as follows: ** 
one can see the recrudescence of 
ethnonationalisms in industrialized states 
as an expression of class consciousness of 
lower caste-class groups in societies 
where the class terminology has been 
preempted by nation-wide middle strata 
organized around the dominant ethnic 
group.’ 

Competition theories of solidarity 


suggest, to the contrary, that solidarity 


emerges as a result of competition be- 
tween groups for the same occupations, 
statuses and economic rewards. Re- 
surgences of ethnic solidarity should 
occur precisely where the pattern of 
structural discrimination breaks down and 
status inequalities between groups are di- 
minished. My analysis of the rise of the 
Flemish movement in Belgium after 
World War II disconfirms the reactive 
ethnicity model and lends support to 
competition theories of ethnic solidarity. 
Solidarity is more intense in areas which - 
are less discriminated against occupation- 
ally and economically. 
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This paper addresses the general question of whether or not the satisfactory resolution of the 
methodological criticisms of self-report research will result in greater consistency between 
self-reported and official data with respect to the race and class distributions of delinquent 
behavior. We review the specific methodological criticisms of self-report delinquency (SRD) 
research; discuss the use of a new SRD measure in a national youth study; compare the 
race/class findings of this study with previous SRD research and with official arrest data; and 
examine the epidemiological and theoretical implications of these findings. Both class and race 
differentials are found in this study. It appears likely that the differences between these findings 
and those in earlier SRD studies are a result of differences in the specific SRD measures used. ` 
Additionally, these findings suggest a logical connection between SRD and official measures, - 
and they provide some insight into the mechanism whereby official data produce more extreme 
race and class (as well as age and sex) differences than do self-report measures. The results of 
this study also have implications for previous tests of theoretical propositions which used 
self-report delinquency data. In short, prior self-report measures may not have been sensitive 


enough to capture the theoretically important differences in delinquency involvement. 


Problems of conceptualization, defini- 
‘tion, and measurement continue to plague 
researchers interested in the epidemiology 
and etiology of delinquency. While most 
would acknowledge the conceptual dis- 
tinction between delinquent behavior and 
official responses to delinquent behavior, 
these distinctions are not clearly main- 
tained in the measurement of delinquency 
or in the interpretation and analysis of 
specific delinquency data. This problem is 
clearly illustrated in the current con- 
troversy over the validity of self-reported 
(as compared with official) estimates of 
the incidence and distribution of delin- 
quency in the general adolescent popula- 
tion. Put simply, there are those who 
argue that police and .arrest records 
provide more accurate and reliable esti- 
mates of the social correlates of delin- 
quent behavior than do self-report sur- 
veys; Others hold the opposite view. 
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Self-report measures of delinquency 
provide a different picture of the incidence 
and distribution of delinquent behavior 
than do official arrest records. Both types 
of data indicate significant age and sex 
differentials, but the magnitude of these 
differences is much ‘smaller with self- 


reported data than with official arrest data 
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(Williams and Gold, 1972; Gold and 
Reimer, 1974; Elliott and Voss, 1974; I- 
linois Institute for Juvenile Research, 
1973; Bachman et al., 1970; 1971; 1978). © 

At the center of the controversy, how- 
ever, is the fact that self-report studies 
generally find no differences in delinquent 
behavior by class or race (Gold and 
Reimer, 1974; Elliott and Voss, 1974; 
Williams and Gold, 1972; Hirschi, 1969; 
Bachman et al., 1970; 1971; 1978; Illinois 
Institute for Juvenile Research, 1973), 
while studies relying. upon police and 
court data report significant differences by 
both class and race (Wolfgang et al., 1972; 
Elliott and Voss, 1974; Williams and Gold, 
1972; Gordon, 1976; West, 1973; Short 
and Nye, 1957—1958). 

To date, attempts to reconcile this ap- 
parent discrepancy between official and 
self-reported findings have taken one of 
two approaches. Most recently, re- 
searchers have challenged the strength of 
the empirical evidence for the class differ- 
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ential in official data. Tittle and Villemez 
(1977) and Tittle et al. (1978) reviewed 
‘earlier published research findings and 
concluded that the class differences in of- 
ficial data are not clearly established and 
that the widespread belief in an inverse 
relationship between class and crime is 
not based upon sound empirical research 
findings. Hindelang et al. (1978) have also 


concluded that police records of juvenile: 


offenses are not strongly or even moder- 
ately related to socioeconomic status.! On 


the other hand, the race differential in of-: 


ficial data has not been seriously chal- 
lenged, to our knowledge. 

The second and most frequent approach 
has been to challenge the methodological 
adequacy of the self-report technique and 
the adequacy of self-report research. Spe- 
cifically, critics of self-report research 
contend: 

(1) There are problems inherent in the 
method itself which make it inaccu- 
rate and unreliable. These problems 
include deliberate falsification, in- 
accurate recall, and forward and 
backward telescoping. 

(2) There are problems with the con- 
struction of measures used in self- 
report research and with the proce- 
dures for administering the mea- 
sures. These problems concern the 
lack of representativity in items, 
item’ overlapping, imprecise re- 
sponse sets, and the lack of 
anonymity of respondents. 

(3) There are problems with generaliz- 
ing from self-report studies, due to 
the almost exclusive reliance upon 
small, unrepresentative samples. 

This paper is concerned with this sec- 
ond approach to reconciling official and 
self-reported findings with respect to class 
and race. We will not deal with those 
problems inherent in the self-report 


method itself, except to note that available | 


research seems to support both the valid- 
ity and reliability of the method (Nye and 
Short, 1956; Erickson and Empey, 1963; 





! Hindelang et al. (1978) have also recently studied © 


the extent to which sex and race are differentially 
related to self-reported and official records of delin- 
quency, and some of their conclusions with regard to 
the race discrepancy will be cited later. 


Hirschi, 1969; Gold, 1966; Dentler and 
Monroe, 1961; Hardt and Bodine, 1965; 
Hardt and Hardt, 1977; Farrington, 1973; 
Elliott and Voss, 1974; Clark and Tifft, 
1966). Instead, we will deal with the cor- 
rectable problems, i.e., the construction 


_of measures and their administration, as 


well as representativity and sample size. 
The general question we will address here 
is whether or not the satisfactory resolu- 
tion of these methodological issues in the 


construction and administration of self- 


report measures will result in greater con- 
sistency between self-reported and official 


_ data. More specifically, will the satisfac- . 


tory resolution of these problems produce 
race and class differentials in self-reported 
estimates of delinquent behavior? 

The discussion that follows will focus 
on: (1) the methodological criticisms of 
previous self-report delinquency (SRD) 
research; (2) the use of a new SRD mea- 
sure in a national youth study; (3) a com- 
parison of the race/class findings of this 
study with previous SRD research and 
with official arrest data; and (4) the 
epidemiological and theoretical implica- 
tions of these i 


PROHLEMS WITH SRD RESEARCH 
Instrument Construction 


Much of the controversy over self- 
report measures involves problems with 
instrument construction. Primarily, criti- 
cism centers on three issues: (1) the ques- 
tion of the representativeness of items 
employed in SRD measures; (2) problems 
of item overlap; and (3) limited or ambigu- 
ous response sets. 

The major criticism concerns the un- 
representativity of the items selected 
(Hindelang et al., 1975; Nettler, 1974; Far- 
rington, 1973). Trivial and nonserious of- 
fenses (e.g., cutting classes and disobey- 
ing parents) are often overrepresented, 
while serious violations of the criminal: 
code (e.g., burglary, robbery, and sexual 
assault) are frequently omitted. In addi- 
tion, many SRD measures tend to over- 
represent certain behavioral dimensions 
(e.g., theft) to the exclusion of other rele-. 
vant delinquent acts. As a result of such 
selection processes, most existing SRD 
measures have a restricted focus and do 
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not represent the full range of delinquent 
acts; this limits the appropriateness of 
these scales as general measures of delin- 
quent behavior. 

Another problem is the overlapping 
nature of items often included in SRD 
measures, which results in inaccurate es- 
timates of frequency due to duplicate 
counts of certain events. For example, 
many SRD measures include a ‘‘shoplift- 
ing” item, a ‘‘theft under $5” item, and a 
‘theft $5-50” item. A single theft event 
could logically be reported on two of these 
items. The presence of both a ‘‘cutting 
school” and a “cutting class” item repre- 
sents another form of measurement re- 
dundancy since cutting school necessarily 
involves cutting classes. This problem is 
not easily overcome, since a given be- 
havioral event in fact may involve more 
than a single offense. Nevertheless, item 
overlapping creates a potential source of 
error in estimating the volume of delin- 
quent behavior from SRD measures. 

The type of response sets typically em- 
ployed with SRD measures has been an- 
other source of criticism. One major con- 
cern has been the frequent use of norma- 
tive response categories such as ‘‘often,”’ 
“sometimes,” and ‘‘occasionally.’’ This 
type of response set is open to wide varia- 
tions in interpretation by respondents, and 
precludes any precise count of the actual 
number of acts committed. 

Other response sets used to estimate the 
number of behaviors (e.g., ‘‘never,” 
“once or twice,” and ‘‘three times or 
more”) have been challenged on the 
grounds that they are not precise 
categories for numerical estimation, and 
that numerical estimates based upon such 
categories may severely truncate the true 
distribution of responses. With the above 
. set, for example, any number of behaviors 
in excess of two is collapsed into a single 
‘thigh’’ category. While this procedure 
may allow for some discrimination be- 
tween youth at the low end of the fre- 
quency distribution, it clearly precludes 
any discrimination at the high end. Thus, a 
youth involved in three shoplifting of- 
fenses during the specified period receives 
the same “‘score’’ as a youth involved in 
50 or 100 shoplifting events during the pe- 
riod. This limited set of categorical re- 


sponses appears particularly problematic 
when the reporting period involves a year 
or more and when such items as using 
marijuana; drinking beer, wine or liquor; 
and carrying a concealed weapon are in- 
cluded in the SRD measure. 


Administration Procedures 


The manner in which the measures are 
administered is also a problematic area 
for self-report delinquency research. Here 
the issue concerns: (1) anonymous vs. 
identified respondents, and (2) question- 
naire vs. interview formats. 

Many researchers have argued that 
anonymity has to be guaranteed or youth 
will not admit certain offenses—probably 
the more serious, stigmatizing ones. Re- 
search on this question suggests that there 
is slightly more reporting of offenses 
under conditions of anonymity, but that 
anonymous/identified differences are 
slight and statistically insignificant 
(Corey, 1937; Christie, 1965; Kulik et al., 
1968). These findings have led Dentler (as 
cited in Hardt and Bodine, 1965) to com- 
ment that the necessity for anonymity is 
overemphasized, and that it may in fact 
lead to reduced involvement by respon- 
dents and careless or facetious answers. 

On the matter of interview vs. ques- 
tionnaire formats, the discussion again in- 
volves the issue of anonymity, -and the 
belief that self-administered question- 
naires are more likely to produce accurate 


‚responses than personal interviews. One 


recent self-report delinquency research 


study compared results from structured 


interviews and self-administered check 
lists, where anonymity was guaranteed 
under both conditions (Krohn et al., 
1974). While seven of the eight offenses 
were admitted more often under check-list 
conditions than under interview condi- 
tions, none of the differences was signifi- 
cant at the .05 level. Even when educa- 
tion, sex, class, and IQ were controlled, 
no significant differences were obtained. 

Some researchers, most notably Gold 
(1966), have argued that the interview 
format has significant advantages for de- 
linquency research in that it permits 
clarification of specific behaviors and, 
consequently, the ability to more cor- 
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rectly classify illegal acts. In general, 
however, there is still controversy over 
the effects of specific administration pro- 
cedures when the research is directed 
toward illegal or socially disapproved be- 
haviors. 


Sampling Design and Generality 


Another problematic area for self-report 
delinquency research is that of the gener- 
ality of findings. Here the question fo- 
cuses primarily on the adequacy of the 
sampling designs for: (1) inferences to the 
adolescent population, and (2) compari- 
sons with official data. ; 

In most cases, SRD measures have 
been administered to small, select samples 
of youth, such as high school students ina 
particular local community or adolescents 
processed by a local juvenile court. The 
samples are rarely probability samples, 
and generalizations (about the adolescent 
populations sampled) cannot be made 
with any known degree of accuracy. Only 
two published studies involve national 
probability samples.? 

A further concern is that few cohort 
‘studies using normal populations have in- 
corporated a self-report measure in their 
instruments. This means that the age and 
sex gradients of SRD measures are not 
known, a critical fact if this measurement 
approach is to become more refined and 
useful. Furthermore, since the studies 
using self-report measures have almost 
always been.cross-sectional ones, little is 
`. known about the dynamics -of self- 
reported behavior over time. 

Finally, Empey (1978) notes that na- 
tional self-report studies have not been 
conducted on an annual basis and, as a 
result, it is not possible to discern trends 
across time or to make direct comparisons 
with other standard delinquency data such 
as the Uniform Crime Reports (UCR) or 
the National Crime Panel (NCP). 


2 These are Gold’s 1967 and 1972 National Sur- 
veys of Youth and the Youth in Transition Study 
(Bachman et al., 1970; 1971; 1978). Both‘studies are 
limited by a restricted set of SRD items and trun- 
cated response sets. The Youth in Transition Study 
also has problems associated with overlapping re- 
porting periods for its reported SRD measures. 


THE NATIONAL YOUTH SURVEY 


We will now report on a national youth 

study in which we have attempted to deal 
with the previously noted methodological 
criticisms of self-report delinquency re- 
search. Our aim will be to see if these 
improvements in the quality of self-report 
research have any impact on self-report 
findings relative to findings from official 
data. 
_ The National Youth Survey involves a 
five-year panel design with a national 
probability sample of 1,726 adolescents 
aged 11-17 in 1976.° The total youth sam- 
ple was selected and initially interviewed 
between January and March, 1977, con- 
cerning their involvement in delinquent 
behavior during the calendar year 1976. 
The second survey was completed be- 
tween January and March, 1978, to obtain 
delinquency estimates for the calendar 
year 1977. The third, fourth, and fifth sur- 
veys will also be conducted between each 
January and March of the years 1979, 
1980, and 1981. 

The data reported herein are taken from 
the first survey, completed in 1977. The 
estimates presented are thus for delin- 
quent behavior during the calendar year . 
1976. 


Construction of New SRD Measure 


In constructing the SRD measure for 
this study, we attempted to obtain a repre- 
sentative set of offenses. Given our inter- - 
est in comparing SRD and UCR estimates, 
we began by listing offenses included in 
the UCR. Any specific act (with the ex- 
ception of traffic violations) involving 
more than 1% of the reported juvenile ar- 
rests for 1972-1974 is included in the SRD 
measure. 

In addition to the list of specific of- 
fenses, the UCR contains a general cate- 
gory, ‘‘all other offenses,” which often 


3 The National Youth Survey is funded by the 
Center for Studies of Crime and Delinquency, NIMH 
(MH27552), and the National Institute for Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention, LEAA (78— 
JN-AX—0003). Current funding covers the first three 
of the five projected annual surveys. The first survey 
was funded solely by NIMH, the second and third by 
NIMH and: LEAA jointly. 
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accounts for a high proportion of the total 
juvenile arrests. To cover the types of acts 
likely to fall within this general category, 
and to increase the comprehensiveness of 
the measure, two general selection criteria 
were used to choose additional items. 
First, items which were theoretically rele- 
vant to a delinquent lifestyle or subculture 
as discussed in the literature were selected 
for inclusion in this measure (Cohen, 
1955; Cloward and Ohlin, 1960; Miller, 
1958; 1966; Yablonsky, 1962; Short and 
Strodtbeck, 1965). Thus, additional 
items—such as gang fighting, sexual 
intercourse, and carrying a hidden 
weapon—are included. Second, a sys- 
tematic review of existing SRD measures 
was undertaken to locate items that tap- 
ped specific dimensions of delinquent be- 
havior not previously included. 

We believe the resulting set of 47 items 
to be both more comprehensive and 
more representative of the conceptual 
universe of delinquent acts then found in 
prior SRD measures used in major, large- 
scale studies. The item set includes all but 
one of the UCR Part I offenses (homicide 
is excluded); 60% of Part II offenses; anda 


wide range of ‘‘other’’ offenses—such as . 


delinquent lifestyle items, misdemeanors, 
and some status offenses. The vast major- 
ity of items involve a violation of criminal 
statutes. (See Appendix A.) 
Two separate response sets are being 
used. Respondents initially are asked to 
indicate how many times during the past 
year they committed each act. If an indi- 
vidual’s response to this open-ended 
question involves a frequency, of 10 or 
more, interviewers then ask the youth to 
select one of the following categorical re- 
sponses: (1) once a month, (2) once every 
2—3 weeks, (3) once a week, (4) 2-3 times 
a week, (5) once a day, or (6) 2—3 times a 
day.* A comparison of the two response 
sets indicates high agreement between 
frequency estimates given in direct re- 
sponse to the open-ended question and 


4 The categorical response set has led to the iden- 
tification of some highly episodic events, e.g., 20 
shoplifting offenses, all occurring within a two- 
month period during the summer (an initial response 
of 20; a categorical response 2-3 times a week, and 
an interviewer probe revealing that the offenses all 
occurred during the summer). 


frequency estimates based upon the im- 
plied frequency associated with the mid- 
point of the category selected.° 

A specific attempt was also made to 
eliminate as much overlap in items as 


‘possible. None of the items contains a 


necessary overlap as in ‘‘cutting school’ 
and ‘‘cutting class. Although some 
possible overlap remains, we do not feel it 
constitutes a serious problem with this 
SRD measure. 

The SRD measure asks respondents to 
indicate how many times, ‘‘from Christ- 
mas a year ago to the Christmas just 
past,” they committed each offense. The 
recall period is thus a year, anchored by a 
specific reference point relevant to most 
youth. The use of a one-year period which 
coincides almost precisely with the calen- 
dar year allows for direct comparison with 
UCR data, NCP victimization data, and 
some prior SRD data. It also avoids the 
need to adjust for seasonal variations, 
which would be necessary if a shorter time 
period were involved. 


Administration Procedures 


For the present study, the research de- 
sign (a longitudinal panel design) pre- 
cludes a guarantee of anonymity. There- 
fore, our major concern is to guarantee 


- respondents that their answers will be 


confidential. This assurance is given ver- 
bally as well as being contained in the 
written consent form signed by all youth 
and their parents. In addition, a Certifi- 
cate of Confidentiality from the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
guarantees all respondents that the data 
and the interviewers will be protected 
from legal subpoena. 

The interview format was selected over 
the self-administered questionnaire format 
for several reasons. First, we share Gold’s 
belief that the interview situation (if 


5 The only exception involves the last two (high 
frequency) categories. At this end of the frequency 
continuum, estimates based upon the midpoint of the 
category are substantially higher than the frequency 
response given directly. The open-ended frequency 
measure thus appears to provide a more conserva- 
tive estimate of number of delinquent acts, and the 
estimates reported here are based upon this re- 
sponse. 
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properly structured to protect confiden- 
. -tiality) can insure more accurate, reliable 
..data. Second, the necessity of securing 
informed consents from all subjects and 
the complexity of the present research re- 
quire, in our judgment, a personal contact 
with the respondents. Once this contact is 
made, it seems logical to use the inter- 
viewer to facilitate the data collection 
process and to improve the quality of the 
data obtained. Finally, some of our previ- 
ous research suggests that the differences 
in responding to SRD items in a question- 
naire as opposed to an interview format 
are not significant (Elliott et al., 1976). 


The Sample 


The 1977 National Youth Survey em- 
ployed a probability sample of households 
in the continental United States based 
upon a multistage, cluster sampling de- 
sign. The sample contained 2,375 eligible 
youth aged 11-17 in 1976. Of these, 1,726 
(73%) agreed to participate in the study 
and completed interviews in the 1977 sur- 
vey. A comparison of the age, sex, and 
race of eligible youth not interviewed with 
participating youth indicates that the loss 
rate from any particular age, sex, or racial 
group appears to be proportional to that 
- group’s representation in the population. 
Further, with respect to these char- 
acteristics, participating youth appear to 
be representative of the total 11 through 
17-year-old youth population in the 


6 At each stage, the probabilities of selection were 
established to provide a self-weighting sample. 
Seventy-six primary sampling units were selected, 
with probability of selection being proportional to 
size. This sampling procedure resulted in the listing 
of 67.266 households, of which approximately 8,000 
were selected for inclusion in the sample. All 11- 
through 17-year-old youth living in the selected 
households were eligible respondents for the study. 
The selected households generated a total of 2,375 
eligible youth. Of these, 649 (27%) did not participate 
in the study due to (1) parental refusal, (2) youth 
refusal, or (3) the youth being considered inappropri- 
ate for inclusion in the study (e.g., severely mentally 
retarded). In general, based upon a comparison with 
1976 U.S. Census Bureau estimates, the resulting 
sample of participating youth does appear represen- 
tative of American youth with respect to age, sex, 
and race (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1977). For a 
detailed description of the sample, see Huizinga, 
1978, and Ageton and Elliott, 1978. 
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United States as established by the U.S. 
Census Bureau (Huizinga, 1978). 


Summary of New Measure 


In sum, the current SRD measure ad- 
dresses many of the central criticisms of 
prior SRD measures.’ It is more repre- 
sentative of the full range of delinquent 
acts than were prior SRD measures and 
involves fewer overlapping items; it also 
employs a response set which provides 
better discrimination at the high end of the 
frequency continuum and is more suited 
to estimating the actual number of be- 
haviors committed. The choice of a 
one-year time frame with a panel design 
involving a one-year time lag is based 
upon both conceptual and practical con- 
cerns. Compared with the other SRD 
measures, the measure involves a moder- 
ate recall period, captures seasonal varia- 
tions, and permits a direct comparison 
with other self-report and official. mea- 
sures which are reported annually. And, 
finally, the study involves a national prob- 
ability sample of youth aged 11—17. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA i 
Subscales 


An earlier paper (Ageton and Elliott, 
1978) presented design effects and esti- 
mates of the frequency of each specific 
item on the SRD measure with .95 confi- 
dence intervals for the total sample and by 
age, sex, race, and class. The analysis in 
this paper focuses upon the total SRD 
measure and a set of specific subscales. 
The frequency estimates are based upon 
the open-ended response set, which 
provides slightly more conservative fre- 
quency estimates than does the categori- 
cal response set. 


7 While we are concerned with the issues of valid- 
ity and reliability of the self-report method, we will 
not deal with these issues here beyond reporting 
that: (1) we are obtaining data on official police con- 
tacts for each respondent and intend to compare 
self-reports of delinquent behavior with official rec- 
ords of police contact and arrest; and (2) the reliabil- 
ity (internal consistency) of the new SRD measure is 
quite high (Alpha = .91) for the 1977 survey. We are 
planning further validity tests with these data, but 
have nothing to report, yet. 
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The subscales are based upon Glaser’s 
(1967) offense typology. This particular: 
classification scheme was selected be- 
cause it offers a logical categorization of 
offense types while permitting a clear dis- 
tinction between serious and nonserious 
crimes. 

Glaser’s typology encompasses four 
major types of crime: (1) predatory 
crimes, (2) illegal service crimes, (3) pub- 
lic disorder crimes, and (4) crimes of neg- 
ligence. With the exception of category 
four, all Glaser’s types were used.® 

Furthermore, Glaser acknowledges an 
additional category called status crimes to 
encompass those behaviors which at spe- 
cial times and/or for particular classes of 
people have been illegal. The status 
crimes category in this national youth 
Study includes all behaviors in the SRD 
measure which are illegal only when the 
individual involved is a minor. 

In addition, a separate category entitled 
hard drug use was created to distinguish 
this type of drug involvement from that of 
alcohol and/or marijuana use, which are 
subsumed within the status crimes cate- 
gory and public disorder crimes category, 
respectively. 

Finally, within the predatory crimes 
category, a distinction was made between 
crimes against persons and crimes against 
property. This differentiation separates 
violent crimes against people from other 
serious offenses which do not involve 
confrontation with another person. 

Thus, the final offense typology is com- 
posed of the following six subscales: 

(1) predatory crimes against persons 
(sexual assault, aggravated assault, 
simple assault, and robbery); 

(2) predatory crimes against property 
(vandalism, burglary, auto theft, 
larceny, stolen goods, fraud, and 
joyriding); 

(3) illegal service crimes (prostitution, 

-= selling drugs, and buying/providing 
liquor for minors); 

(4) public disorder crimes (carrying a 


8 Category Four, crimes of negligence, was ex- 
cluded because it contains predominantly auto- 
mobile infractions which were not included in the 
SRD measure. 


concealed weapon, hitchhiking, 
disorderly conduct, drunkenness; 
panhandling, making obscene phone 
calls, and marijuana use); 

(5) status crimes (runaway, sexual in- 
tercourse, alcohoi use, and 
truancy); 

(6) hard drug use (amphetamines, bar- 

biturates, hallucinogens, heroin, 
and cocaine). 

Table 1 presents the mean frequency of 
self-reported delinquency by race? and 
class'° for the total SRD measure and for 
each of the subscales. The statistical tests 
involve a one-way analysis of variance on 
these means.!! 


9 Because of the small number of Mexican- 
American respondents (N = 72) and some obvious 
clustering effects for this ethnic group, the accuracy 
of the estimates of variances is questionable, and we 
have not included this group in the analysis. The 
same situation holds for the residual ‘‘other’’ cate- 
gory (N = 32). Comparisons are, thus, limited to 
whites (Anglos) and blacks. 

‘0 The social class measure employed in this 
analysis is the Hollingshead two-factor index (Hol- 
lingshead and Redlich, 1958) as applied to the princi- 
pal wage earner in each youth’s family. Hollingshead 
Classes I and [i—involving primarily professional 
managerial occupations and college level 
educations—are collapsed to make the ‘middle’ 
class category. Class I!I-—primarily owners of small 
businesses, clerical workers, and persons in sales 
occupations and skilled manual occupations, with 
high school or some college work completed— 
constitutes the ‘‘working’’ class category. 

Classes IV and V—primanly semiskilled persons 
and those in unskilled manual occupations with high 
school or lower levels of education—make up the 
“‘lower’’ class category. 


"1 Tt should also be noted that the statistical tests 
are based upon a simple random sample design. The 
effect of our departure from this design is probably in 
the direction of inflating the F values. However, the 
design effects are small, suggesting that the effect of 
this departure is not a serious one. For example, the 
average design effects on items in the total SRD 
measure are as follows: Males = 1.13; Females = 
1.12; 11-12-year-oids = 1.14; 13-15-year-olds = 
1.08; 16—17-year-olds = 1.05; Middle Class = 1.05; 
Working Class = 1.22; Lower Class = 1.09; Whites 
= 1.14 and Blacks = 1.15. Further, unless otherwise 
specified, statistical significance refers to 
probabilities = .05. Because of our sample sizes, the 
statistical tests employed are rather powerful. An 
examination of Table í indicates very large variances 
and, even when significant differences in means are 
found, it is clear that the distributions being com- 
pared overlap substantially. 
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Race and Class Differentials 


= Unlike most previous self-report 
studies, we find significant race dif- 
ferences for total SRD and for predatory 
crimes against property. Blacks report 
significantly higher frequencies than do 
whites on each of these measures. In both 
cases, the differences in means are sub- 
stantial. With respect to total offenses, 
blacks report three offenses for every two 
reported by whites. For crimes against 
property, blacks report more than two 
offenses for every offense reported by 
whites. 

While there is a substantial difference in 


mean scores on the crimes against persons ` 


scale, it is not statistically significant. The 
difference in the total SRD score appears 
to be primarily the result of the very high. 
devel of property crimes reported by 
blacks. 

- We also observe a class differential for 
total SRD and for predatory crimes 
against persons. For total SRD scores, the 
difference is between lower socioeco- 
nomic status youth and others; i.e., there 
does not appear to be any difference be- 
tween working- and middle-class group 
means. 

The differences are greater, and the 
trend is more linear, for the crimes against 
persons scale means than for total SRD. 
Lower-class youth report nearly four 
times as many offenses as do middle-class 
youth and one-and-one-half times as many 
“as working-class youth. There is also a 
substantial class difference in the mean 
number of crimes against persons, but this 
difference is not statistically significant. 
There are clearly no substantial dif- 
ferences in means for any of the remaining 
subscales. 

A two-way analysis of variance (race x 
class) was also completed with the total 
SRD measure and each of the subscales. In 
every case, the direct effects observed in 
the one-way analysis of variance were 
replicated and no significant interaction 
effects were. observed. 


COMPARISONS WITH PRIOR STUDIES 


Our basic concern in this analysis will 
now be to ascertain: (1) the comparability 


i 


Table 1. Mean Frequency of Self-Reported Delinquency by Race and Class 


Total 
Self- 
Reported 


Delinquency 
X 
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of the general findings reported here with 
other SRD findings, and (2) the extent to 
which these findings might offer some in- 
sight into the discrepancy between self- 
report and official measures of delin- 
quency. < 

While we have not reported findings 
from this study relative to the age and sex 
distribution of delinquent behavior, they 
are generally consistent with those from 
other large-scale self-report studies 
(Hirschi, 1969; Williams and Gold, 1972; 
Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research, 
1973; Gold and Reimer, 1974; Elliott and 
Voss, 1974). However, the findings rela- 
tive to the distribution by race and class 
are not consistent with these earlier 
studies, none of which report significant 
differences in the mean frequencies of 
self-reported offenses by race or class.!* 
‘In this study, the black/white differen- 
tial in total offenses-is nearly 2:1; and for 
predatory crimes, over 2:1. Class dif- 
ferences in total offenses are significant 
and, while the differences are not large, 
they are in the’ traditionally expected 
direction, with lower-class youth report- 
ing higher frequencies. The trend in the 
previously referenced self-report studies 
is generally in the opposite direction. 

In this study, class differences are 
clearer on the predatory crimes against 
persons scale than for total SRD scores; 
the trend is more linear, in the expected 
direction, and of greater magnitude 
(lower:middle = 3:1). 


In an effort to determine if this basic . 


difference in findings is due to the dif- 
ferences in the SRD measures employed, 
we undertook. several additional analyses. 
We ‘‘re-scored’’ the frequency estimates 
in two ways to approximate the frequency 
ranges used in the earlier studies. Since 
our focus is upon those scales where, sig- 


'2 Williams and Gold (1972) report a white/black 
race differential for seriousness of self-reported de- 
linquency behavior, but no difference in frequency. 
They also report a significantly higher seriousness 
for higher socioecoriomic status (SES) boys, but no 
differences in frequency by SES. We have not con- 
sidered seriousness here but, to the extent that our 
predatory crime subscales reflect the more serious 
offenses, our data would support the race differential 
and contradict the direction of the class differential 
in seriousness as reported by Williams and Gold. 


nificant class and race differences are ob- 
served, our discussion will be limited to 
the total self-report measure and the two 
predatory subscales. 

First, a comparison of the proportions 
of youth reporting one or more offenses 
on each of these scales reveals no statisti- 
cally significant class or racial differences. 
Second, all frequencies of three and above 
on each item in the SRD measure were 
re-scored as a 3 to approximate the fre- 
quency ranges used in the Richmond 
Youth Study (Hirschi, 1969), the Delin- 
quency and Dropout Study (Elliott and 
Voss, 1974), and the 1967 and 1972 Na- 
tional Surveys of Youth (Williams and 
Gold, 1972; and Gold and Reimer, 1974). 
Frequency scores on items were then 
summed across items to generate new 
scale frequencies and means. With one 
exception, an analysis of race and class 
differences on these frequency scores re- 
veals no significant differences. The one 
exception involves a small (but signifi- 
cant) class difference on the predatory 
crimes against persons scale.'!? The class 
differential in this case is in the same 
direction but substantially smaller than 
that observed with the original scoring. 

These two analyses indicate that the 
extended frequency range used in this 
study does, in fact, contribute to the dif- 
ference in findings relative to race and 
class. Had we used the proportion of 
youth committing one or more offenses, 
or a 0-3 range similar to that used in the 
1967 and 1972 National Surveys of Youth, 
our conclusions relative to class and race 
differences would have been similar to 
those reported for the earlier self-report 
studies. 


High-Frequency Offenders 


Since the above analyses indicate that 
differences were not occurring at the low 
end of the frequency distribution (with 
one exception), we examined race and 
class differences at several points. along 
the original frequency distribution, with a 
particular interest in the high end of the 


B Mean frequencies were as follows: Lower = 
2.02; Working = 1.74; Middle = 1.38. 
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Table 2. Percentage of Respondents Reporting Spe- 
cific Levels of Delinquency by Race and 
Class 


Total Self-Reported Delinquency 


Number of __ Race Class 
Offenses White Black Lower Working Middle 
Reported % % % % % 
0-24 71.8 67.6 71.7 72.3 70.9 
25-49 11.0 8.1 10.6 94. 11.5 
50—199 13.1 18.4 11.4 14.4 14.4 
200+ 4.1 9.8 6.3 3.9 3.2 
Predatory 
Crimes 
Against Predatory Crimes 
Property Against Persons 
Number of __ Race Gass 
Offenses ` White Black Lower Working Middle 
Reported % Fo % % % 
0-4 120.6 70.7 773 80.0 84.6 
5-29 24.1 22.7 182 16.1 13.8 
30-54 3.4 2.4 1.7 2.1 8 
55+ 19 4.2 2.8 1.8 8 


frequency continuum. The results of this 
analvsis are presented in Table 2. 

The data in Table 2 indicate that the 
original differences, by both race and 
class, are due in large part to the relative 
differences at the high end of the fre- 
quency continuum. For example, at the 
low end of the frequency distribution, the 
white/black ratios are close to 1:1; but at 
the high end of the continuum the ratios 
are greater than 1:2.'4 For class, the 
lower-class to middle-class ratios at the 
low end are again close to 1:1; but at the 
high end the ratio is 2:1 for total SRD and 
over 3:1 for predatory crimes against per- 
sons. 

Not only are the relative proportions of 
blacks and lower-class youth higher at the 
high end of the frequency continuum but 
also, within the high category, blacks and 
lower-class youth report substantially 
higher frequencies than do whites and 
middle-class youth. 

Lower-class youth in the high category 
on the total SRD measures (scores = 200) 
report over one-and-one-half times as 


14 For purposes of discussion, the low end of the 
frequency distribution refers to total SRD scores = 
24 and predatory crime against persons and prop- 
erty scores = 4. The high end refers to total SRD 
scores 2 200 and predatory crimes against persons 
and property scores = 55. 
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many offenses as do middle-class youth in 
this category. On the predatory crimes 
against persons scale, lower-class youth in 
the high category (scores 2 55) report 
nearly three times as many offenses as do 
middle-class youth in this category. 
Among those in the high category on the 
predatory property scale, blacks report 
over one-and-one-half times as many of- 
fenses as do whites. 

The one exception to the above gener- 
alization is that blacks and whites within 
the high category on the total SRD mea- 
sure have approximately the same mean 
frequencies. The black/white differential 
on this measure thus appears to be more 
simply the result of differences in propor- 
tions of blacks and whites in the high cate- 
gory. 

In any case, blacks and lower-class 
youth are found disproportionately among 
high frequency offenders. Prior self- 
report measures were unable to detect this 
differential involvement because they 
used response sets which are sensitive to 
differences only at the low end of the fre- 
quency continuum. We thus conclude that 
the use of open-ended frequency re- 
sponses does, in fact, contribute to our 
finding both class and race differentials. 


Range of Offenses in SRD Measure 


We also believe that the broader range 
of offenses included in our SRD measure 
has some effect on these findings. An 
item-by-item analysis indicates that the 
particular set of items included in a mea- 
sure can have a major impact on observed 
ethnic and class differentials. For exam- 
ple, the predatory crimes against persons 
scale includes four types of offenses: sex- 
ual assault, aggravated assault, simple as- 
sault, and robbery. Mean frequencies, by 
race, on the three types of assault offenses 
are as follows: 


Offense Type Whites Blacks Ratio 
Sexual Assault .03 AS ES 
Aggravated Assault 12 .50 1:4 
Simple Assault 2.07 1.05 Zi 
Total Assault 2:22 1.70. 1:1 


With respect to all three types of as- 
sault, these data indicate a major dif- 
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ference in frequency, by race. They 
suggest that measures which include only 
simple assault items do not have a proper 
representation of assault items. Given the 
tendency of prior self-report studies to ex- 
clude the more serious assault items, 
findings from such studies are likely to 
minimize the racial differences regarding 
assaultive behavior. 

Even when all three types of assault are 
represented, an analysis involving a sum- 
mary assault measure would obscure, in 
this case, important differences by type of 
assault. For example, the magnitude of 
sexual and aggravated assault offenses is 
so small, compared with that of simple 
assault offenses, that the inclusion of the 
latter in a summary measure conceals 
major differences in the other items and 
even reverses the direction of the differ- 
ential. . 

While assault items have been used for 
illustrative purposes, we believe the 
problem to be a general one. The inclusion 
of both very high and very low frequency 
items in a single measure may obscure 
important differences, often differences in 
Seriousness. This is because nonserious 
offenses tend to be reported frequently, 
while serious offenses are reported in- 
frequently. 


Weighting SRD Items ` 


For some purposes, it may be instruc- 
tive to weight each item so that its poten- 
tial contribution to the total score is the 
same as that of any other item. In this 
case, no single high frequency item can 
dominate the overall score. One. proce- 
dure for accomplishing this weighting is to. 
transform item frequency scores into 
standard scores and then add them into a 
total scale score. This transformation was 
performed, and the results are presented 
in Table 3. 

With respect to class differences, this 
transformation confirms the earlier find- 
ings observed with raw frequencies. Sig- 
nificant class differences are observed for 
.total SRD scores and predatory crimes 
against persons scores, but not for pred- 
atory crimes against property scores. In 
both cases, the significance levels are 


Table 3. Mean Standardized Scores for Selected 
Scales by Race and Class 


Total Predatory Predatory 
Self- Crimes Crimes 
Eeported Against Against 
Delinquency Persons Property 
RACE 
White- — .2452 — 0860 — .0072 
Black 1.5317 4038 — .0117 
F 3.870 8.179 001 
Probability =.05 «005 " NS 
CLASS 
Lower .7375 .2194 — .0905 
Working 1131 `- — 0746 .1501 
Middle —1.3341 — 2486 — .080 
F 3.771 5.159 1.975 
Probability <.02 =,006 NS 


higher when item scores are transformed 
into standard scores prior to summing. 

With regard to racial differences, the 
black/white difference on the total SRD 
measure remains, but it is weaker than 
that observed with raw frequency scores. 
More importantly, with this transforma- 
tion the race difference on the predatory 
property crimes scale (observed earlier) is 
not replicated. There is essentially no 
black/white difference in property crimes 
when separate property offenses are ad- 
justed so as to have the same magnitudes. 
This change suggests that the higher raw 
frequency predatory property scale mean 
for blacks :s largely the result of higher 
frequencies on selected offense items. A 
review of item specific means confirms 
that this is indeed the case. 

The meen number of vandalism of- 
fenses reported by blacks is over three 
times that.of whites, and their mean 
number of evading payment offenses is 
over five times that of whites. These two 
nonserious offenses -are . relatively high 
frequency offenses for all youth. The indi- 
vidual item means for blacks are equal to - 
or lower tkan those of whites on all seri- 
ous offenses (felonies) included in this 
scale. Furtaer, with one exception (family 
theft), means for blacks on all theft items 
are equal to or lower than those of whites. 
Thus, the initial racial differences on 
predatory property offenses are the result 
of large differences in vandalism (property 
destruction) and. evading payment of- 
fenses, and not differences in theft of- 
fenses or serious property offenses. 
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nificant racial differences in predatory 
- crimes against persons offenses when un- 
~ adjusted frequencies are used, the use of 
‘ standard scores results in significant -dif- 
ferences, with blacks reporting signifi- 
cantly higher scores. The direction of the 
racial differential is the same as that ob- 
served with the use of unadjusted fre- 
quencies, but the differential is stronger 
and statistically significant when standard 
scores are used. 

As noted earlier in the discussion of 
specific assault items, simple assault is'a 
relatively high frequency offense com- 
pared with the other offenses against per- 
sons, and whites report substantially 
higher frequencies than blacks on this of- 
fense. On the more serious. offenses 
against persons, magnitudes are rel- 
atively low, but blacks report substan- 
tially greater frequencies than do whites 
on most of these items. The only excep- 
tion involves robbery; here, the black and 
white means are identical. The transfor- 


‘mation of item scores thus. results in a` 


greater racial differential than that ob- 
served with unadjusted frequencies. 
- The review and analysis of prior SRD 
studies by Hindelang et al. (1978) led them 

to conclude that racial differentials in- 
crease with the severity of the offense. 
The‘ data in our National Youth Survey 
provide only partial support for that gen- 
eralization. With respect to offenses 
against persons, the black/white differen- 
tial is indeed greater for serious (as com- 
pared with nonserious) offenses. How- 
ever, with respect to property offenses 
this is not the case. In fact, the opposite is 
true; i.e., the differential is greater for 
nonserious property offenses. 

When unadjusted item scores are used, 
‘there are no significant class by race in- 
teractions on any of the self-reported de- 
linquency scales. With the transformation 
to standard item scores, a significant class 
by race interaction is observed on the 
predatory crimes against persons mea- 
sure. The results of the two-way analysis 
of variance are presented in Table 4. 

Main effects are observed for both race 
and class. For whites, the major class dif- 
ference is between middle-class youth and 
others (as was the case with unadjusted 
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Table 4. Two-Way Analysis of Variance: Mean 
Predatory Crimes Against Persons Scale 
Scores (Standardized) by Race and Class . 


CLASS 

RACE Lower Working Middle 
White .013 — 030 — 267 
Black - .828 —.253 —.143 

Sum of Significance 
Main -Effects Squares DF F Level 
Race 39.818 “1 6.256 <.01 
Class 45.149 2 3.547 = .03 
Interaction 
Race x Class 40.944 2 3.216 tz: 04 


frequency scores). For blacks, the dif- 
ferences between lower-, working-, and 
middle-class youth are relatively greater, 
but the major difference is between 
lower-class youth and others. Working- 
class black youth report relatively fewer 
offenses against persons than do middle- 
class blacks, but this difference is not 
great. The interaction effect appears to be 
primarily the result of the relatively higher 
mean score for lower-class black youth. 
This analysis suggests a relatively high in- 
volvement of lower-class black youth in 
serious offenses against persons. 


IMPLICATIONS OF FINDINGS 
Item Selection.and Response Sets 


Three major points need to be consid- 
ered relative to the selection and analysis 
of items in a self-report measure. First, it 
is critical that the items selected be repre- 
sentative of the offense areas to be 
covered. Special attention should be di- - 
rected to this selection process, since the 
inclusion (or exclusion) of specific items 
appears to have implications for research 
findings, at least with regard to the social ' 
correlates of delinquent behavior. l 

Second, when attempting to make inci- 
dence estimates, it is important that re- 
sponse sets reflect the total frequency 
range. In this study, significant class and 
race differences were found only at the 


high end of the frequency range and, in 


most cases, would not have been ob- 
served had the traditional response sets 
been employed. 

` Third, from both theoretical and 
epidemiological perspectives, there is a 
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danger in summarizing items into general 
categories. The present data indicate that 
using summary measures may obscure 
important differences by type of offense, 
and suggest that a more accurate picture is 
obtained by employing offense specific as 
well as summary measure analyses.}5 

It seems clear, from our data presenta- 
tion and discussion, that the criticism of 
many SRD measures is well-founded; and, 
further, that generalizations about the so- 
cial correlates of ‘‘delinquent behavior” 
as derived from measures with a limited 
response set and item representativity 
may be very misleading and are probably 
unwarranted., In addition, the way in 
which specific items are combined into 
summary measures has some bearing 
upon outcomes, and caution must be 
exercised in the interpretation of general 
summary measures. | 


Relationship between SRD and Official 
Data 


In sum, it appears likely that the dif- 
ferences between the findings reported 
here and those from earlier self-report 
studies are, in fact, the result of dif- 
ferences in the specific SRD measures 
employed. The findings also suggest a 
logical connection between self-report and 
official measures of delinquency which, at 
least in part, accounts for the observed 
differences in the class and race distribu- 
tions of these two measures. 

The consistent findings of earlier self- 
report studies have led many sociologists 
and criminologists to the conclusion that 
race and class differences in arrests are 
primarily the result of processing biases 
and have little or no basis in behavior 
(Turk, 1969; Quinney, 1970; Williams and 
Gold, 1972; Taylor et al., 1974). The find- 
ings from the 1977 National Youth Survey 
suggest some behavioral basis for the ob- 
served class and race differences in offi- 
cial processing. In this sense, the National 
Youth Survey data are more consistent 
with official arrest data than are data from 
most prior self-report studies. 





15 While summary measures are reported herein, 
offense-specific analyses were presented in a previ- 
ous paper (Ageton and Elliott, 1978). 


Further, these findings provide some 
insight into the mechanism whereby off- 
cial actions produce exaggerated race and 
class (as well as age and sex) differences 
in delinquent behavior when compared 
with self-reported differences in normal 
adolescent populations. On both logical 
and empirical grounds, it seems reason- 
able to argue that the more frequent and 
serious offenders are more likely to be 
arrested (Short and Nye, 1957-1958; 
Erickson and Empey, 1963; Illinois Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Research, 1973; Elliott 
and Voss, 1974; Empey, 1978), and that 
the youth population represented in offi- 
cial police statistics is not a representative 
sample of all youth. 

Self-report studies are capturing a 
broader range of persons and levels of in- 
volvement in delinquent behavior than are 
official arrest statistics. Virtually all youth — 
report some delinquent activity on self- 
report measures, but for the vast majority 
the offenses are neither very frequent nor 
very serious. Police contacts, on the other 
hand, are most likely to concern youth 
who are involved in either very serious or 
very frequent delinquent acts. Police 
contacts with youth thus involve a more 
restricted segment of the general youth 
population. 

The findings discussed previously indi- 
cate that race and class differences are 
more extreme at the high end of the fre- 
quency continuum, that part of the delin- 
quency continuum where police contacts 
are more likely.!6 In fact, at this end of the 
frequency continuum, self-report and offi- 
cial correlates of delinquent behavior are 
relatively similar. While we do not deny 
the existence of official processing biases, . 
it does appear that official correlates of 
delinquency also reflect real differences in 
the frequency and seriousness of delin- 
quent acts. 

The results of this self-report delin- 
quency study also have implications for 
previous tests of theoretical propositions 
which used SRD data. Stated simply, ear- 
lier self-report measures may not have 
been sensitive enough to capture the 


'6 Although we have not presented the data here, 
age and sex differences are also greater at the high 
end of the SRD frequency continuum. ` 
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theoretically important differences in de- ` 


linquency involvement. Given the trun- 
cated frequency distributions and the re- 
stricted behavioral range of earlier self- 
report measures, the only distinctions 
possible were fine gradations between 
relatively nondelinquent youth. 

For example, earlier distinctions were 
typically ‘among (1) youth with no re- 
ported offenses; (2) those with one or two 
offenses; and (3) those with three or more 
offenses. Given the extensive frequency 
distribution observed in this study, there 
is reason to question whether or not such 
a trichotomy would capture meaningful 
distinctions among offending youth. The 
most significant difference may not be 
between the nonoffender and the one-time 
offender, or even between the one-time 
and multiple-time offender. Equal or 
greater significance may be found be- 
tween those reporting over (or under) 25 
nonserious offenses, or between those re- 
porting over (or under) five serious of- 
fenses.!? 

The ability to discriminate more fully 
among many levels and types of involve- 
ment in delinquent behavior introduces 
much more variance into the delinquency 
measure. That ability also allows for the 
identification of more extreme groups 
of offenders, and that identification may be 
particularly relevant for tests of theoreti- 
cal propositions. 


APPENDIX A 


SELF-REPORTED DELINQUENCY AND DRUG-USE ITEMS AS | 


EMPLOYED IN THE NATIONAL YOUTH SURVEY 


How mary times in the last year have you: 

1. purposely damaged or destroyed property be- 

longing to your parents or other family members. 
2. purposely damaged or destroyed property be- 
longing to a school. 

3. purposely damaged or destroyed other property 
that did not belong to you (not counting family or 
school property). 

4. stolen (or tried to steal) a motor vehicle, such as 
a car or motorcycle. 

5. stolen (or tried to steal) something worth more 
than $50, . 

6. knowingly bought, sold or held stolen goods (or 
tried to do any of these things). 


17 For example: for 1976, 5-10% of the most fre- 
quent offenders reported over 200 total offenses 
each, including over 30 serious offenses against per- 
sons, 
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7. thrown objects (such as rocks, snowballs, or 
bottles) at cars or people. 

8. run away from home. 

9. lied about your age to gain entrance or to pur- 
chase something; for example, lying about your age 
to buy liquor or get into a movie. 

10. carried a hidden weapon other than a plain 
pocket knife. 

il. stolen (or tried to steal) things worth $5‘ or 
less. 

12. attacked someone with the idea of seriously 
hurting or killing him/her. 

13. been paid for having sexual: relations with 
someone. 

14. had sexual intercourse with a person of the 
opposite sex other than your wife/husband. 

15.. been involved in gang fights. 

16. sold marijuana or hashish (‘‘pot, 
**hash’’). 

17. cheated on school tests. 

18. hitchhiked where it was illegal to do so. 

19. stolen money or other things from your par- 
ents or other members of your family. 

20. hit (or threatened to hit) a feacher or other 
adult at school. 

21. hit (or threatened to hit) one of your parents. 

22. hit (or threatened to hit) other students. 

23. been loud, rowdy, or unruly in a public place 
(disorderly conduct). 

24. sold hard drugs, such as heroin, cocaine, and 
LSD. 

25. taken a vehicle for a ride (drive) without the 
owner’s permission. 

26. bought or provided liquor for a minor. 

27. had (or tried to have) sexual relations with 
someone against their will. 

28. used force (strong-arm methods) to get money 
or things from other student's. 

29. used force (strong-arm methods) to get money 
or things from a teacher or other adult at school. 

30. used force (strong-arm methods) to get money 
or things from other people (not students or 
teachers). 

31. avoided paying for such things as movies, bus 
or subway rides, and food. ‘ 

32. been drunk in a public place. 

33. stolen (or tried to steal) things worth between 
$5 and $50. 

34. stolen (or tried to steal) something at school, 
such as someone's coat from a classroom, locker, or 
cafeteria, or a book from the library. 

’ 35. broken into a building or vehicle (or tried to 
break in) to steal something or just to look around. 

36. begged for money or things from strangers. 

37. skipped classes without an excuse. 

38. failed to return extra change that a cashier 
gave you by mistake. 

39. been suspended from school. 

40. made obscene telephone calls, such as calling 
someone and saying dirty things. 


19 ce 


grass,” 


How often in the last year have you used: 

4]. alcoholic beverages (beer, wine om hard liq- 
uor). 

42. marijuana—hashish (‘‘grass, 
‘“hash’’). 


+: s: + 


“pot, 
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43. hallucinogens (‘‘LSD,’’ “Mescaline,” 
“Peyote,” ‘‘Acid”). 

44. amphetamines (‘‘Uppers,’’ ‘‘Speed,"’ 
‘*Whites’’). 

45. barbiturates (‘‘Downers,'’ ‘*Reds’’). 

46. heroin (‘‘Horse,”’ **Smack’’). 

47. cocaine (‘‘Coke’’). 
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A distinct geographical distribution of criminality exists in the Soviet Union as a result of the 
measures of social control exercised over the mobility-and residence of the population, and that 
differentiates Soviet crime from that of both developing and developed countries. In the USSR 
increasing urbanization is not correlated with higher rates of criminality. As a result of the 
internal passport system and the difficulties of moving to large cities, the rates of criminality in 
the Soviet Union have shifted from the most populous cities of the USSR to the newly 
established cities of the far eastern and far northern parts of the USSR and to the rapidly 


expanding smaller urban centers. 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper attempts to analyze the geo- 
graphical distribution of Soviet criminality 
‘which results from the measures of social 
control exercised over the mobility and 
residence of the population and which 
differentiates Soviet crimes from that of 
both developing and developed countries. 
This paper does not attempt a general 
overview of the problems of Soviet crimi- 
nality and for that purpose the author rec- 
ommends Deviance in Soviet Society 
(Connor, 1972). i 

This analysis is based on a year and a 
half’s study in the Soviet Union, extensive 
reading of both published and classified 
Soviet criminological scholarship, and 
conversation with numerous scholars in 
the USSR. The conclusions reached in 
this article regarding the effect of popula- 
tion controls on crime are the author’s 
own. Soviet scholars are incapable of 
reaching such conclusions because of a 
combination of ideological and intellectual 


* Direct all communications to: Louise Shelley; 
201 Cassell; School of Justice: American University; 
Washington, D.C. 20016. 
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ing in the Soviet Union on IREX and Fulbright- Hays 
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constraints. This dual limitation exists be- 
cause comments on internal population 
controls by Soviet scholars would be in- 
terpreted as criticism of the regime. Be- 
cause Soviet scholars lack knowledge of 


‘the crime patterns of other societies or of 


the uniqueness of their own demographic 
controls—knowledge that would enable 
them to evaluate the effect of these con- 
trols on the criminality of their society— 
they-find it impossible to draw comparable 
conclusions. Although based entirely on 
data collected and analyzed by Soviet 
scholars, this article synthesizes their 
findings to provide conclusions not con- 
tained in their research. 


Contemporary Soviet Crime Research 


It is necessary to understand the nature 
and training of the Soviet criminological 
community before their data and research 
efforts are analyzed and interpreted. 
Criminological research in the USSR is 
conducted by a large group of scholars 
studying under many different auspices ` 
and under complex ideological con- 
straints. The large community of criminal 
law scholars. who analyze the dynamics of 
Soviet criminality receive supplementary 
education in social science methods prior 
to their initiation of criminological re- 
search (Solomon, 1978:33—41). They con- 
duct research in order to provide informa- 
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tion to decision-makers in government for 
the formulation of criminal and general 
social policy (Solomon, 1978:41—50). 

After a hiatus of twenty-five years of 
scholarship the small core of Soviet 
criminologists that reemerged to resume 
criminological research after Stalin’s 
death has succeeded in training a new 
generation of researchers in problems of 
criminality (Solomon, 1974:132—5). While 
crime research first reemerged in the 
mid-1950s in Moscow, it has spread not 
only to the central and far eastern parts of 
the Russian republic but also to the Baltic 
republics and Ukraine as well. Criminol- 
ogy is taught in law schools throughout 
the country and an increasingly sophisti- 
cated group of researchers has emerged in 
the past decade. 

Though Soviet criminologists are ac- 
corded considerable respect and influence 
in the USSR, crime researchers are still 
plagued by the problem of confidentiality 
of data. While older and established 
Soviet criminologists are allowed direct 
access to the data in the procurator’s 


office (the procurator is responsible for | 


the proper execution of the law from the 
stage of police investigation through 
the review of the sentence) (Hazard et al., 
1969:64), and in police files, and are them- 
selves permitted to collect their own re- 
search data at labor camps and other sites, 
younger scholars do not have the same 
degree of access to crime data or to the 
highly informative classified criminologi- 
cal research documents. 


The older, respected criminological. 


scholars (almost all Communist party 
members) are given ample access to pri- 
mary research data, and their findings are 
used by policy-makers to a degree un- 
known in the United States (Solomon, 
1978:107). Most of these influential 
criminologists are not university-based 
but are instead employed by research in- 
stitutes affiliated with the Academy of 
Sciences, the Procuracy and the Ministry 
of Internal Affairs (MVD), or the police. 

The preeminent criminological research 
institute in the Soviet Union for years was 
the All-Union Institute for the Prevention 
of Crime and the Elaboration of Preventa- 
tive Measures under the auspices of the 
USSR Procuracy and the Supreme Court 
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(Solomon, 1978:57). Many of the articles 
cited in this paper are based on research 
conducted during its prime. This institute 
has recently come under increasingly 
strict ideological control and consequently 
does not presently have the intellectual 
freedom to conduct much objective, ana- 
lytical research. Its former place in 
criminological research has been increas- 
ingly assumed by the scholars at the MVD 
or at the police institute! who are provided 
significant financial incentives in order to 
produce necessary classified research. To 
do this, they are given unrestricted re- 
search access and intellectual freedom to 
make intelligent recommendations as the 
basis for policy planning. 

The research of both the university and 
institute-based criminologists in the 
Soviet Union may not have the quantita- 
tive sophistication of that produced by 
their Western colleagues but their conclu- 
sions seem to be soundly based on the 
data available to them. Their analysis 
could, however, extend further than it 
does if researchers were able to apply 
more sophisticated quantitative tech- 
niques or had greater access to an inter- 
national body of criminological schol- 
arship. Because of obstacles to research, 
Soviet criminologists have developed the 
unusual ability (seemingly characteristic 
of social science researchers operating in 
closed societies) to synthesize information 
available to them through official data 
collecting channels with that which they 
obtain through their informal contacts 
with the police and courts. Their research 
conclusions are subsequently more au- 
thoritative than might be expected of 
scholars working in such an incapsulated 
and highly secretive research environ- 
ment. : 


Crime Data Used 


Soviet crime data are not published, but 
police and court statistics are made avail- 
able to trusted researchers by the central 
offices of the police and the Procuracy. 
Available data share some of the same 
problems of comparable American data. 
Crime statistics collection is not central- 


| Private conversations with Soviet scholars. 
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ized (Juviler, 1976:133) but provided by 
different local authorities that have a 
vested interest in proving their effective- 
ness in controlling crime to the-Party bu- 
reaucracy. Therefore, Soviet police re- 
duce the number of reported crimes to. 
demonstrate their success in solving 
criminal cases. 

The authors cited in this article not only 
had access to Soviet-crime data, and con- 
fidential crime studies, but also had the 
ability to collect their own data. They use 
the data as indicators of national crime 
trends rather than as definitive statements 
of absolute crime rates. Authors in the 
Soviet publications mentioned base their 
analyses on national and regional crime 
figures. Many of the individual re- 
searchers base their scholarly conclusions 
not only on available crime data but also 
on studies of populations of both prisons 


and labor camps, and studies of released ` 


convicts, thereby providing increased 
verification for their conclusions. 

Crime data in the USSR do not have the 
reliability of statistics of smaller homoge- 
neous societies that do not share the 
Soviet ideological commitment to the 
elimination of criminality. Yet, Soviet 
scholars are aware of the limitations of 
these data and use them with caution and 
conduct corroborating studies whenever 
feasible. The data referred to in their arti- 
cles are based on some of the finest of 
contemporary Soviet crime research. Al- 
most all the work cited here is unclassified 
and is available in Soviet libraries. 

The following analysis will focus on the 
laws and policies that affect population 
residence and the subsequent effect they 
have had on the geographical distribution 
of Soviet crime. Geographical distribution 
will be examined in terms of rural and 


urban differences, and the impact of mi-- 


gration on crime. 


Laws and Policies Affecting Residence in 
the Soviet Union 


Passport regulations’ and population 
policies govern the lives of all Soviet citi- 
. zens. These laws and policies determine 
the stability and size of the population in 
different regions of the country as well as 
the internal mobility of all citizens of the 
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USSR. By controlling travel and resi- 
dence within the country, Soviet au- 
thorities are able incidentally to influence 
the distribution of criminality within the 
country. The complex regulations gov- 
erning the mobility of the Soviet popula- 
tion have resulted in a geography of crime 
that is different from that of other coun- 
tries of similar economic and social devel- 
opment. 

The residence of Soviet citizens is de- 
termined by a complex combination of 
birthplace, the internal passport system, 
marriage, and employment opportunities. 
There is no easy mobility between differ- 
ent settlements and cities in the Soviet 
Union. A Soviet citizen may spend his 
entire life in the same community if mar- 
riage or a job do not permit him to change 
his place of residence. 

The internal passport carried at all times 
by Soviet citizens has been in existence 
since 1932. Before that time, Soviet citi- 
zens could generally reside in a city or 
town of their choice and could travel 
freely internally without documents. The 
internal passport received now by all 
Soviet citizens at age sixteen, with the 
exception of collective farm workers who 
are recently eligible (Matthews, 
1972:53—4), indicates the individual’s 
street address and town or village of resi- 
dence, the only place where the holder of 
the passport may legally reside. 

The internal passport controls mobility 
as well as residence; it is required to pur- 
chase plane tickets, long distance train 
tickets, and a room in a hotel. Individuals 
without passports are restricted exclu- 
sively to local travel. Therefore, the 
necessity of constantly showing a 
passport impedes the travel of wanted 
criminals. 

The passport is issued by the local police and 

is updated periodically. If the holder wishes 

to change his place of residence permanently 
he must get the formal permission of the 
militia in his chosen area before he moves in. 

This is only a formality in small towns and 

the less desirable spots where there is little 

pressure on public amenities, but may 
present a major difficulty in places like Mos- 
cow, Leningrad and republican capitals, 
which have more to offer their inhabitants. It 

-is no secret that outsiders are all but ex- 

cluded from permanent residence in Mos- 
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cow, for example, some people find that 
registration there can be procured only by 
- bribery. (Matthews, 1972:54) 


As a result of the difficulties of migrating 
to a major city, the large number of inter- 
nal migrants settle in the small and 
medium-sized towns in geographically 
remote areas where they can easily obtain 
residence permission from the police 
(Matthews, 1972:53—4). Permission to live 
in the major cities is secured only through 
employment there or marriage to a resi- 
dent. High party and cultural positions 
and jobs in the police and secret police are 
among the categories of employment that 
carry with them permission to live in a 
major urban center suchas Moscow, 
Leningrad, or Kiev. 

Mobility for collective workers who do 
.not possess internal passports is much 
more complex. They need to obtain a pass 
from the local village council to go any- 
where for more than a month (Matthews, 
1972:54). Permanent withdrawal from a 
collective farm. and transfer to an urban 
setting is even more difficult. Many young 
male peasants who choose to leave col- 
lective farms never return to the village 
thereafter and enter their army service di- 
rectly after high school. After army ser- 
vice, they move to construction sites in 
the far east and far north where they re- 
ceive internal passports. With this docu- 
ment they can register permanently in a 
town or medium-sized city. 

The low priority given to agriculture by 
Soviet authorities, combined with limited 
access to major urban settlements, causes 
the large number of migrants to settle in 
smaller cities with less desirable locations. 
The influx of many rural migrants with 
little training for urban life results in se- 
vere disorientation and high rates of 
criminality. The Soviet passport system 
has both negative and positive effects on 
the crime rates. While the settlement 
policies result in high rates of criminality 
in certain areas, the restrictions on inter- 
nal mobility increase the certainty of de- 
. tection. : 

The internal mobility and possible resi- 
dences of former criminals are even more 
limited than those of ordinary citizens. All 
previous residences are recorded on the 
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internal passport, including time spent in 
labor camp or prison (Lipson and 
Chalidze, 1977:175). Criminals from major . 
urban centers, such as Moscow, who have 
served sentences of at least five years 
automatically lose the right to register at 
their former residence upon their return 
from labor camp or prison, a policy in 
effect since the 1920s (Gernet, 1927:160). 
Exceptions to this rule can be granted by 


the local police but these are rarely 


provided, and the police sometimes refuse 
to register those who have served 
sentences of less than five years. 

The offender convicted of a major of- 
fense is severely limited in his choice of 
residence upon termination of his 
sentence. Individuals who are especially 
dangerous recidivists (convicted at least 
four times) and individuals convicted of 
armed robbery, sericus assaults against 


‘the person, group rape, and premeditated 


murder as well as many crimes against the 
state and economic order ‘“‘are not to be 
granted residence permits in cities, dis- 
tricts and regions listed in decisions of the 
Soviet government until the cancellation 
or annulment through established proce- 
dure of their record of conviction” (Lip- 
son and Chalidze, 1977:185). Individuals 
not permitted residence in these areas 
cannot be “‘employed by enterprises, in- 
stitutions and organizations located in 
those areas’’ (Lipson and Chalidze, 
1977:186). Minors, serious invalids, pen- 
sioners, and women with young children 
are exempted from these orders. Excep- 
tions can be made to these restrictions 
only with the “‘permission of Ministries of 
Internal Affairs of union and autonomous 
republics, Boards of Internal Affairs of 
krai (‘‘territory’’) and oblast’ (“‘region’’) 
Executive Committees of Soviets of 
Workers’ Deputies’’ (Lipson and 
Chalidze, 1977:186). 

Serious offenders and recidivists are 
thus denied the right to return to major 
cities or reside in the surrounding com- 
munities. As a result, the major urban 
centers house few experienced criminals. 
and cannot serve as schools for youthful 
offenders. Medium-sized cities, on the 
other hand, are recipients of a dispropor- 
tionate number of first-time serious of- 
fenders and recidivists. 
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The internal passport policies distort 
the usual distribution of criminality in an 
industrialized country. Major cities have 
comparatively low rates of criminality 
while smaller cities in undesirable loca- 
tions contain a disproportionate number 
of past and current offenders. Soviet 
population policies and the internal 


passport system have shifted the distribu- 


tion of Soviet crime away from the highly 
populated western cities of the RSFSR 
(Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Re- 
. public, the largest of the fifteen Soviet 
republics) to the more urbanized Baltic 
republics and to the far eastern and far 
northern administrative districts, primar- 
ily within the RSFSR. 


- RURAL CRIME | 


The rural farm areas of the Soviet 
Union have the lowest level of criminality 
in the country. This is explained by the 
population structure of collective and 


state farms, and the low economic priority . 


given Soviet agriculture by Soviet policy 
makers, as well as by the traditional pat- 
terns of rural life and the inaccessibility of 
the Soviet countryside. 

Soviet agricultural workers are em- 
ployed either on state or collective farms. 
On state farms, workers are paid a 
monthly wage for their labor and have 
internal passports that permit them to 
travel freely within the country. Workers 
on collective farms share in the farm’s 
profits and have no internal passports, 
_thus denying them the right to travel with- 
out specially obtained permission. As a 
result, collective farm workers earn less 
than state farm workers and have virtually 
no opportunity for internal travel within 
the USSR. Collective farms are the pre- 
dominant form of agricultural enterprise-in 
the Soviet Union. 

The combination of low wages, hard 
work, and absence of internal passports 
makes life on collective farms very unde- 
sirable. The male population on Soviet 
farms, already reduced by great Soviet 
casualties during World War II, has been 
. further decimated by the sizable exodus of 
Russian youth and other Slavic 
nationalities from rural areas. This inter- 
nal migration will be discussed in greater 
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depth later in this paper. The general ab- 
sence of men, who are responsible for 
over 85% of Soviet criminality (Solopanov 


‘and Kvashis, 1971:6), from collective and 


state farms and the disproportionate 
representation of older women help ex- 
plain the low rate of criminality in the 
Soviet countryside. 

Traditional patterns of rural life also 
contribute to the low level of criminality. 
Crime has traditionally been lower in rural 
areas because of the tight social controls 
exerted by members of the rural commu- 
nity on each. other and the general eco- 
nomic homogeneity of rural inhabitants. 
Informal social controls in rural life are 
still significant in preventing criminality, 
and rural inhabitants cooperate with the 
police in reporting crimes. 

The inaccessibility of the Soviet coun- 
tryside contributes significantly to the low 
rate of rural criminality by deterring non- 
native criminals from wandering into rural 
areas. As the few privately owned cars are 
possessed almost entirely by the Soviet 
elite, the minimal public transportation in 
rural areas and the poor condition of rural 
roads minimize access to the countryside 
and curtail the possibility of preparation — 
of crimes by nonresidents. The limited 
possessions of rural residents and the dif- 
ficulties in reaching and escaping from 
rural areas compound the improbability 
that urban dwellers will commit crimes in 


- the countryside. 


Theft of government and social prop- 
erty, violent crimes and samogon (‘‘the 
production and sale of home-brew’’) have 
traditionally been the characteristic forms 
of criminality in the rural parts of the 
Soviet Union (Lichnost’ Prestupnika, 
1971:96-7). Theft of government and so- 
cial property remains the predominant 
form of rural theft. Rural inhabitants con- 
tinue theft of government and state prop- 
erty to the degree that they did in the 
1930s. Rural residents 40 years ago com- 
prised two-thirds of the Soviet population 
and were responsible for 62% of the 
crimés committed in this category, while 
30 years later the 45% of the Soviet popu- 
lation residing in rural areas committed 
42% of the offenses in this category 
(Lichnost’ Prestupnika, 1971:86; Narad- 
noe Khoziaistvo, 1969:7). 
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Violent crime in the last century was, 
disproportionately, a rural phenomenon. 
By the 1920s, urban dwellers were re- 
sponsible for more violent crime than their 
proportional representation in the popula- 
tion. With the continued exodus of young 
males from rural areas, there has been a 
further reduction in the level of rural vio- 
lence. While violent crime is still more 
common in rural areas than crimes against 
personal property (Lichnost’ Prestupnika, 
1971:114), the traditional rural propensity 
toward violent crimes is not as marked as 
a century ago. 

Bootlegging is the only traditionally 
rural crime that continues on a mass scale. 
This offense, traditionally the domain of 
older women, has been the most common 
_ female offense since the pre-Revolu- 

tionary period (Gernet, 1924:185~-6). 
Women with limited financial resources 
resulting from low monthly salaries or 
even lower retirement pensions (some- 
times as little as $25 a month) turn to this 
form of criminality as an easy means of 
increasing their incomes. 

Soviet agricultural and manpower 
policies have caused a dramatic decline in 
the level of criminality in the countryside 
and an increase in crime in areas of recent 
settlement by formerly rural inhabitants. 
Traditional forms of criminality are no 
longer characteristic of the rural environ- 
ment though traditional methods of peas- 
ant social control still prevail. 


MIGRATION AND CRIME 


The relationship of migration and crimi- 
nality is currently a subject of great schol- 
arly interest in the Soviet Union. The an- 
nual migration of 4-6% of the population, 
approximatély 8,000,000 people, repre- 
sents a cumulative problem of significant 
proportions (Babaev, 1974:9). The severe 
adjustment problems of migrants that 
often result in criminality have become a 
subject of concern to Soviet policy- 
makers and researchers. 

The rate of urban growth of medium- 
sized cities in the past two decades has 
been sizable. Between 1959 and 1970, the 
number of cities with populations of over 
100,000 increased by 73 (Sokolov, 


1973:150). The migration that has oc- 
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curred has resulted primarily from the mi- 
gration of young males aged 16—29 into 
urban areas. The movement of these 
young people has been of such propor- 
tions that it has measurably reduced the 
average age of the urban population 
(Sokolov, 1973:153). Soviet criminologists 
have closely monitored the effect of this 
most potentially active criminal group on 
recorded rates of criminality in urban 
areas. They have concluded, based on 
detailed sophisticated studies, that there is 
a strong correlation between the increase 
in internal migration and a recorded in- 
crease in urban crime, They anticipate 
that with further growth in cities there will 
be a still further rise in recorded crime 
rates (Sokolov, 1973:152). l 

Soviet researchers studying crime in the 
RSFSR have learned that a region with a 
high coefficient of migrants is char- 
acterized by a higher coefficient of crime 
(Babaev, 1968:86). This observation re- 
flects the problem that migrants, primarily 
individuals of rural background, find diffi- 
culty in making the adjustment to an ur- 
banized or culturally different environ- 
ment far removed from their family and 
their rural traditions. These recent mi- 
grants face the basic problem of 
acclimatizing themselves to the absence of 
controls in their impersonal new place of 
residence while all their lives they have 
been accustomed to the strict social con- 
trols of their traditional rural com- 
munities. 

There are two fundamental types of 
internal migration in the Soviet Union. 
Rural migrants move either to heavily 
populated regions or to lightly populated 
areas that Soviet authorities believe would 
benefit from an increase in population 
(Babaev, 1968:86—7). Each of these types 
of moves involves its own problems of 
adjustment and its own potential for 
criminality. 

Movement to an already inhabited re- 
gion requires migrants to adjust to already 
established cultural and social patterns. 
After their arrival in Soviet cities, indi- 
viduals from rural areas, unacquainted 
with urban ways, have difficulty in locat- 
ing housing and proper employment 
(Babaev, 1968:87). During the strenuous 
period of acclimation, migrants frequently 
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face difficult situations that sometimes re- 
solve themselves in acts of criminality. 
Migration to a previously lightly inhab- 


ited region brings with it a different array, 


of problems. Rural Russian migrants are 
frequently assigned residences in other 
republics or in different areas of the Rus- 
sian republic with non-Slavic inhabitants 
of totally different cultural, linguistic and 
_ ethnic backgrounds (Babaev, 1968:87). 
These migrants, who have never previ- 
ously been exposed to individuals of 
different cultures, suffer many of the con- 
sequences of culture conflict described by 
Thorsten Sellin (1938:63—70). The con- 
flicting norms of the Russian migrants and 
the native inhabitants frequently result in 
~ violent conflicts and other criminal acts. 
While Soviet authorities comment that 
Russian influx into traditionally Moslem 
areas sometimes has the beneficial effect 
of reducing criminal vestiges of the past 
(for example, Soviet law outlaws tradi- 
tional Moslem marriage and social prac- 
tices), more often this severe dislocation 
has criminological consequences. 

Soviet researchers have attempted to 
understand the effects of these two kinds 
of migration by analyzing population and 
crime trends in areas recently settled by 
migrants. The work conducted at the 
All-Union Institute for the Study of Crime 
and the Elaboration of Preventive Mea- 
sures, under the auspices of the Soviet 
Procuracy, has been in progress for 15 
years. 

Two studies conducted by the Institute, 
the nation’s leading center for 
criminological research, in the 1960s 
examined the relationship between popu- 
lation migration into different areas and 
the level of criminality. Data was col- 
lected on the level of population influx and 
crime rates for all the oblasts (major ter- 
ritorial subdivision directly below republic. 
size) of the RSFSR and the autonomous 
republics of RSFSR, regions inhabited 
Originally largely by non-Russian 
nationalities. 

. In 1968 seven of the eight oblasts with 

the greatest number of migrants (Tiumen, 
. Magadan, Kamchatka, Yakutsk, Tuvin, 
Komi, Krasnoyarsk and Primorskii 
[coastal]) the rate of criminality was high- 
est for the republic (Babaev, 1968:88). In 
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the 20 oblasts with the least influx of 
population, 13 of the 20 regions were in 


the lower half of all RSFSR oblasts in their. 


rates of criminality. The same relationship 
between patterns of criminality and mi- 
gration were observed in an earlier study 
conducted between 1963 and 1965. All 
oblasts which had an observed decline in 
population had also experienced a reduc- 
tion in the crime rate. This indicates that 
net emigration from a particular oblast’ re- 
sulted in a lower rate of criminality, but an 
increase in population resulting from mi- 
gration into a particular area was corre- 
lated with a concomitant increase in 
criminality (Babaev, 1968:88-9). 

Babaev, previously a leading researcher 
of the Procuracy Institute on the subject 
of migration and crime, concludes from 
these results: ‘‘It is impossible to state 
that there are sufficient examples where 


the number of residents declined but — 


crime was not reduced” (1968:88). Soviet 
statistics lead to the conclusion that the 
rate of crime per capita is reduced only 
when the population declines and there is 


no significant population migration into 


the area. 

Migrants might arrive in a particular 
community either independently or under 
organizational sponsorship. The form in 
which they arrive and the size of the local 
population are significant in determining 
the effect of their migration on local crime 
rates. When large numbers of migrants ar- 
rive in one administrative region at the 
same time, they contribute a dispropor- 
tionately large percentage of the total 
crime rate. However, when small groups 
arrive in a community their rates of crimi- 
nality do not differ markedly from the rest 
of the population (Babaev, 1968:89). In 
1966, in Novoselorskii and Birilusski re- 
gions, where large groups of migrants had 
arrived in large numbers, yet represented 
only a small proportion of the total popu- 
lation, they nevertheless contributed 33% 
and 30% of all criminals, respectively. 

The social structure of a particular re- 
gion is also important in explaining the 
impact of migrants on the local crime rate. 
The crime situation of Sakhalin oblast’ 
and Yakutsk ASSR is used by Soviet au- 
thorities to show the impact of community 
composition and social services on the 
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dynamics of criminality. Yakutsk, with 
nearly 50% of its population residing in 
rural areas, was ill-prepared for the influx 
of large numbers of recent migrants. This 
is demonstrated by the fact that, in the 
years 1963-66, urbanized Sakhalin with 
13% more population than Yakutsk (SSSR 
Administrativno-territorial’noe delenie, 
1963:66) had an approximately equal 
number of known offenses (Babaev, 
1968:89). Prior urbanization and commu- 
nity preparedness help reduce some of the 
hegative consequences of intense popula- 
tion migration to a particular area. 

More recent research has been done by 
Babaev on the social surroundings and 
personalities of criminals who were mi- 
grants or who were permanent residents. 
The study was based on 1,000 inmates in 
labor camps housing criminals of differing 
degrees of severity of criminal acts. Of the 
subjects in the study, 15.3% were 
migrants—had not lived in their previous 
location for more than one year—and the 
remaining 84.7% were permanent resi- 
dents (Babaev and Antonian, 1975:5). For 
research purposes the migrants were di- 
vided into those who had been resi- 
dents for more than six months and those 
who had lived at their last location for less 
than six months. 

In almost all categories, significant dif- 
ferences were found between those who 
were permanent residents and those who 
were migrants. Forty-two percent of the 
permanent residents were married while 
75% of the migrants were single (Babaev 
and Antonian, 1975:7). Thirty-eight per- 
cent of the new settlers lived with their 
parents while 57% of the permanent resi- 
dents who were in labor camps had re- 
sided with their parents. Eight percent of 
the new settlers lived with their spouses 
while 30% more of the permanent resi- 
dents lived with their families. The re- 
searchers concluded that the separation of 
the migrants from parents and family had 
a negative effect on rates of criminality 
(Babaev and Antonian, 1975:13). ` 

The migrants had considerably worse 
housing conditions than the permanent 
residents. Thirty-eight percent of the mi- 
grants lived in their own apartment or 
house while an additional 35% of the per- 
manent residents enjoyed such living con- 
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ditions. Thirty-two percent of the mi- 
grants of at least six-month longevity and 
30% of the most recent arrivals resided in 
dormitories at the time they committed 
their offense (Babaev and Antonian, 
1975:12). It is evident that the inferior 
quality of residential accommodations has 
a direct effect on the increased tendency 
to commit crime. 

The criminologists, like the demogra- 
phers, found that the migrants had a . 
higher educational level than the perma- 
nent population. Only 4% of the most re- 
cent migrants had only a fourth-grade 
education while the corresponding figures 
for the less recent arrivals and permanent 
residents was 12% and 10%, respectively. 
The same relationship held true at all 
other educational levels as well. Sixty- 
eight percent of the most recent migrants 
had finished 5—9 years of school (there are 
10 grades in the Soviet educational sys- 
tem) while the comparable figure for the 
permanent residents was 63% and for the 
recent settlers 58% (Zaionchovskaya, 
1972:105-8). At the high school and col- 


lege level, migrants and recent settlers 


again outstripped the resident population. 
Thirty percent of the first group, as op- 
posed to 26% of the second level, com- 
pleted high school or had received some 
college education (Babaev and Antonian, 
1975:6—7). The fact that the migrants had 
such educational advantages and still 
lapsed into criminality indicates that the 
better jobs and higher wages available to 
the migrants as a result of their superior 
training did not act as a sufficient deter- 
rent to their criminality. The problems of 
the migrants’ adjustment were of such 
magnitude as to outweigh the financial and 
employment advantages of their new envi- 
ronment. 

The migrants also had distinguished 
themselves by the high percentage that 
had previous convictions. Eighty-two 
percent of the migrants surveyed in labor 
camps had previous convictions while 
comparable figures for the most recent 
arrivals and the permanent residents were 
76% and 59%, respectively (Babaev and 
Antonian, 1975:8). These patterns of pre- 
vious criminality were further supported 
by the association patterns of the mi- 
grants. Both categories of migrants were 
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much more likely to associate regularly 
with individuals with prior convictions. 
These associations were developed at the 
migrants’ place of residence (Babaev and 
Antonian, 1975:16—17). 

The results indicate that despite the i ini- 
tial training and educational advantage 
possessed by the migrants, their living 
conditions, removal from their families 
and patterns of association all contrib- 
uted to their disproportionately high rate 
of criminality. The number of migrants ar- 
riving in a community at a particular time 
and the extent to which they are absorbed 
into their new place of residence are re- 
flected in their rates of criminality. 

While the increased criminality of rural 
migrants in a new unfamiliar urban envi- 
ronment is an internationally known 
problem, the Soviet case differs signifi- 
cantly from that of other societies. The 
rural emigrants eager to leave the collec- 
tive and state farms are denied access to 
the largest cities in the Soviet Union. 
Therefore, these young men settle either 
in medium-sized cities or relatively unset- 
tled culturally different regions. In both 
cases, these young, frequently unattached 
men in the age most likely to commit of- 
fenses face serious adjustment problems 
that frequently result in the commission of 
crimes. 


The migrants commit a- significant pro- 


portion of the crime recorded in medium- 
sized cities. As a result, unlike the other 
industrialized and industrializing coun- 
tries, the Soviet Union is experiencing its 
most severe growth in criminality not in 
the large but in the medium-sized cities of 
the USSR. Soviet residential policies have 
resulted in a geographical distribution of 
crime in the USSR that is significantly 
different from that of other countries of 
similar economic and social development. 


URBAN CRIME 


International statistics demonstrate that 
the greater the degree of urbanization of a 


country, the higher the level of crimi-. 


nality. The Soviet Union also conforms to 


._ the internationally established correlation 


between the level of urbanization and the 
recorded crime rates. In the years 
1963-66, the ten republics with the highest 
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levels of crime are regions with the highest 
levels of urbanization. Estonia and Lat- 
via, both republics with high rates of 
criminality, are 65% and 62% urbanized, 
respectively (Sokolov, 1973:51). 

The intensive influx into urban areas 
that began during the Krushchev period 
continues to the present. As was previ- 
ously mentioned, most of the migration is 
into newly built cities (Babaev, 1972:98) 
because entry into the larger, more estab- 
lished cities is much more difficult for all 
potential migrants. During this period 
Voronezh and Tula, medium-sized Rus- 
sian cities, grew by 73% and 78%, respec- 
tively, and the capital of Estonia grew by 
86%, while the larger capital of the Uk- 
raine, Kiev, experienced only a growth of 
60% during these years (Babaev, 1968:89). 
Between 1959 and 1970 there was an over- 
all growth in the urban population of 36 
million (Babaev, 1972:100). As the urban 
population in the Soviet Union rose to 136 
million in 1970, during the same eleven- 
year period the number of rural and. 
small-town residents declined markedly. 
The number of cities with populations 
larger than 50,000 rose from 304 to 409 
(Babaev, 1972:100). 

In almost all cases this population influx 
had a negative effect on recorded rates of 
criminality. Recorded increases in crime 
as a result of increasing population were 
observed not only in the western parts of 
the RSFSR but in far eastern RSFSR, in 
the far east, eastern and western Siberia, 
in the Baltic republics of Estonia and Lat- 
via, and in the Slavic republic of 
Byelorussia. In one urbanized region of 
Byelorussia where the population in- 
creased by two-thirds in ten years, the 
crime rate grew at a rate greater than that 
of the population. The criminal justice 
system did not keep pace with the growth 
in crime; while the recorded number of 
offenses in the Lidsko region increased 
significantly, the number of people 
brought to trial did not rise propor- 
tionately (Kondrashkov, 1966:38). 

The highest recorded rates of crimi- 
nality in the Soviet Union are not found in 
the largest cities, as in the United States, 
but are found in the medium-sized cities. 
Kiev and Leningrad, cities with low rates 


..of population growth, have lower crime 


4 
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rates than Tobolsk which has grown 
rapidly in recent years (Babaev, 1972:98). 
The stability of a city’s population and not 
its size appears to be the more significant 
factor in determining the rate of crimi- 
nality in the USSR. Vladivostok, the city 
with the highest recorded crime rates in 
the Soviet Union,? though a large city, isa 
port with a highly transient population—a 
fact which appears to account for the high 
rate of street crime. 

While crime in western Europe and the 
United States is greatest in the largest 
cities and less in medium-sized cities, this 
relationship does not hold true in the 
Soviet Union. The largest cities of the 
Soviet Union—Moscow, Leningrad and 
Kiev-—have much lower recorded convic- 
tion rates than the national average, and 
lower rates of criminality than the more 
newly formed ‘cities with smaller popula- 
tions (see Table 1) (Kuznetsova, 1971; 
Ostroumov, 1970; Babaev, 1972; Sokolov, 
1973). The high crime rates in these 
medium-sized cities can be attributed 


Table 1. Conviction Rates for American and Soviet 
Cities and the USSR 


(Rate per 100,000) 
Conviction Rate 


1) Soviet cities over 1.5 million® 


(Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev) 442 
2) Cities with population under 
0.5 million® 
(Tobolsk, Tartu, Vladivostok, 
secondary cities of Latvia) 500 


3) American Cities" 
(2,925 cities with total popula- 


tion of 39 million) 2573 
4) USSR (National average, 
1976} 1045 


Sources: * Derived from selected crime statistics 
(Kuznetsova, 1971). The total conviction rate is 
based on an extrapolation of these statistics, using 
the overail distribution of crime, by category of of- 
fense (Ostroumov, 1970:248). This also includes in- 
formation in Babaev (1972). 

> Derived from information in Sokolov (1973) and 
from private sources with access to Soviet criminal 
statistics. 

© Derived from Table 5.13, Disposition of persons 
formally charged by the police, 1975 (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice, 1977:541). 

4 Derived from Neznansky (1979:47). 


2? Soviet dissertation defense at the Criminal Law 
Department, Law Faculty, Moscow State Univer- 
sity, Moscow, Spring, 1975. 


to the mass of migrants unaccustomed to 


urban life. 

Soviet researchers have not only 
examined overall trends towards urbani- 
zation but have studied the dynamics of 
criminality within the urban environment. 
Soviet research findings conform with 
those of Polish researchers who discov- 
ered a concentration of crime in certain 
regions of a city. Such research was rep- 
licated in the Russian city of Orel in 1971. 

The researchers divided the city into 
three regions, but in the report of their 
findings they did not explain how these 
subdivisions of Orel were selected. The 
three regions were analyzed in terms of 
their indices of crime, recidivism, danger- 
ous criminality and the retention rate of 
individuals on charges of petty 
hooliganism. One of the three regions 


scored highest in.terms of all indicators: 


while the third region had the lowest index 
in three of the four categories analyzed. 
The offenders did not often commit their 
crimes near their places of residence but, 
rather, in different regions of the city 
(Mogilevskii and Suslov, 1973:114). 
Similar statistics have been collected 
for Moscow as well as for other Soviet 
cities and reveal the same localization of 
crime in certain regions of each city. In 
Moscow, recent studies have shown that 
crime is concentrated in the older sections 
of the city that have traditionally had high 
rates of criminality and in the new regions 
of the city that house workers who have 
only recently emigrated from the coun- 
tryside. Many cities have established such 
internal maps of the distribution of crimi- 
nality but they are not always based on 


methodologically sound criminological re- . 


search (Mogilevskii and Suslov, 
1973:114). 
These studies of the distribution of 


criminality within the urban environment: 


are performed to understand the social 
forces that influence crime and to corre- 
late the level of criminality with other 
forms of deviant behavior, such as alco- 
holism and suicide. By determining the 
regions of greatest social instability, 
Soviet scholars hope to localize the urban 
regions in need of social and community 
help (Mogilevskii and Suslov, 1973:115). 
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Suburbia, consisting of prosperous res- 
idences surrounding major urban centers 
as they exist in the United States and 
much of western and eastern Europe, are 
unknown in the Soviet Union. The resi- 
dential areas surrounding Soviet cities are 
inhabited by young workers and their 
families who could not obtain residential 


permits to live in the major cities. There is - 


a high rate of criminality among young 
workers who commute lengthy hours to 
their schools and jobs in the city. 
Criminologists have called for increased 
social control of the mobility of these 
youth in the outlying urban areas. 

An interesting study of these youthful 
- commuters was conducted over a decade 
ago in Leningrad. Through their statistical 
studies, researchers confirmed their hy- 
pothesis that the percentage of persons 
aged 15-18 committing crime was higher 


among those who commuted to work and — 


study in Leningrad than those who resided 
near their schools and places of residence. 
This difference in levels of criminality of 
the two groups was even higher than an- 
ticipated (Derviz, 1971:65). 

The crime committed by these youthful 
offenders was not associated with their 
places of residence or work but was a 
result of their daily four-hour commuta- 
tion that removed them from parental 
- control and provided time for gambling 
and drinking. Study during their hours of 
commutation was impossible because of 
the noise, poor light, and poor ventilation 
on the commuter trains (Derviz, 1971:66). 
Researchers noted a much earlier age of 
entry into sexual relations, a much higher 
` rate of alcohol use, and a much larger 
influence of adult criminals (Derviz, 
1971:68) on these individuals than on 
youths residing within the city limits. 

During their long hours of transit, the 
youthful commuters made the acquain- 
tance of drunks, parasites, and recidivists. 
These undesirable individuals had a strong 
influence on the young potential criminals 
as reflected in the fact that 25—30% of 
these minor-age suburban Leningraders 
committed their crimes under the direc- 
‘ tion or provocation of adults (Derviz, 
1971:67). The crime problem of these 
youthful offenders was so great that they 
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were responsible for much of the crime 
committed by minors within the city of 
Leningrad (Derviz, 1971:70). 

This initial study of the crime of youth- 
ful commuters in Leningrad has‘ led to 
further research in this area. The problem 
observed in Leningrad is not local but is a 
growing problem in the Soviet Union as 
more individuals (because of the passport 
system and the limitation on growth of 
cities) settle in the outlying urban areas 
and are forced to commute long distances 
to work and school. 


CONCLUSION 


The passport system and the difficulties 
of moving to large cities have affected the 
Soviet crime problem in two ways. First, 
they have shifted the greatest degree of 
criminality away from the big cities of the 
Soviet Union to the newly established 
cities of the far east and the far north and 
to the rapidly expanding smaller. urban 
centers. Second, the communities sur- 
rounding major cities are not the 
privileged retreat of the prosperous from 
urban problems but are the homes of 
young men who are forced to commute 
long hours, under unfavorable conditions, 
to their schools and jobs. However, their 
crimes are not committed in the suburbs, 
but in the urban communities to which 
they commute. The population controls 
and internal passport system in the USSR 
have resulted in a distribution of crime 
which is fundamentally different from that 
found in most industrialized countries. 

This analysis of the. geography of crime 


.in the Soviet Union illustrates one of 


Durkheim’s-principles: *‘There is no occa- 
sion for self—congratulation when the 


‘crime rate drops noticeably below the av- 


erage level, for we may be certain that this 
apparent progress is associated with some 
social disorder’? (Durkheim, 1964:72). A 
reduction in the crime rate of major Soviet 
cities has been achieved only at the social 
cost of reducing personal freedom of 


movement and causing increased prob- 


lems of criminality in more remote parts of 
the country. 
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ANALYZING COLLAPSED CONTINGENCY TABLES ee 
ACTUALLY COLLAPSING* 


PAUL D. ALLISON 
Cornell University 


American Sociological’ Review 1980, Vol. 45 (February):123-130 


For a variety of reasons, log-linear models are sometimes fit to ‘‘collapsed’’ contingency tables 
which sum over the categories of one or more variables in the original table. I show here that the 
same results can be readily obtained by fitting a log-linear model to the full table, without 
actually collapsing it. All that is necessary is to exclude certain parameters pertaining to the 
collapsed variable. This approach is particularly useful for the analysis of recursive systems of 


categorical variables 


There are several situations in which it. 


is desirable to take a contingency table 
with a given number of cells and ‘‘col- 
lapse” it into a smaller contingency table 
by summing over some or all of the 
categories of one or more variables. It 
may be that some of the categories are 
thought to be theoretically or practically 
equivalent. Or perhaps one of the vari- 
ables is considered to be irrelevant to the 
analysis at hand. Most importantly, col- 
lapsing is an essential feature of Good- 
man’s (1973) method for the log-linear 
analysis of recursive systems of Categorr: 
cal variables. 

For example, suppose we have four 
categorical variables—A, B, C, and 
D—and we assume that A is causally prior 
to B, C, and D; B is causally prior to C and 
D; and C is causally prior to D. Goodman 
proposes that one first analyze the four- 
way table, with D taken as the dependent 
variable. Then one collapses over D to 


obtain a three-way table, with C taken as . 


the dependent variable. Finally, one col- 
lapses over C to study the effect of A on 
B. 

There are disagreements as to the 
appropriateness of this method. Reynolds 
(1977) is troubled by the fact that signifi- 
cant associations can appear in the ‘col- 
lapsed table even when there are no such 


~ 
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*Direct all communications to: Paul D. Allison; 
Department of Sociology; 323 Uris Hall; Cornell 
University; Ithaca, NY 14853. 

For helpful comments, I am indebted to Roger 
Avery, Edward Hackett, and Reuben Snipper. An 
earlier version of this, paper was presented at the 
annual meeting of the American Sociological Asso- 
ciation, Boston, 1979. 


associations in the full table, and suggests 


. that this‘may produce misleading results. 


However, Gillespie (1978) and Goodman 
(1979) have countered that in a recursive 


“system it is the collapsed table that more `. 


accurately describes the true causal 
structure. Thus, when looking at the ef- 
fects of A and B on C, it is misleading to 
further cross-classify on a subsequent de- 
pendent variable D. 

Let me emphasize at the outset that I 
completely agree with Goodman and Gil- 
lespie. There is simply no way to repre-. 
sent a recursive causal system by a single 
log-linear model for the full multiway 
table. The method of successive collaps- ` 
ings, on the other hand, seems -entirely 
appropriate for such recursive systems. 

Nevertheless, collapsing can be te- 
dious, especially when the original table is 


‘large. Even when one has a computer pro- 


gram to do the collapsing, it can be incon- 
venient to shift back and forth between 
different collapsed tables. I will show here 
that, while the method of collapsing is a 
correct way to analyze recursive systems, 
it is not strictly necessary. One can obtain 


identical results by fitting a succession of 


models to‘the full multiway table. Not 
only does this reduce computation and in- 
crease flexibility, but it also offers impor- ` 
tant insights into the model itself. Further, 


this method—while especially useful for 


recursive systems—also has important 
implications for other situations in which 
collapsing seems desirable. The method is 
based on formal results obtained by 
Goodman (1971) and by Bishop et al. 
(1975), though they did not develop these 
particular implications in their work. I 
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Table 1. Attitudes toward Jobs for Blacks by Education, Region, and Year (Cell Frequencies) : 


1946 1963 
Attitude 7 
Favorable Unfavorable Favorable Unfavorable 
Grade 52 206 71 44 
- South High < 64 163 126 31 
College 42 51 55 14 
Grade 311 365 148 61 
Non- High 439 374 410 56 
South College 204 83 201 8 


begin with an example but, further on, I 
will set down some general principles and 
indicate their mathematical justification. 

The data to be analyzed consist of a 
four-way contingency table reported by 
Davis (1974), who adapted it from 
Schwartz (1967). The variables are year 
(1946, 1963), region (South, non-South), 
education (grade school, high school, 
college), and attitude toward jobs for 
blacks (favorable, unfavorable).! I will 
represent these variables by the letters A, 
B, C, and D, respectively, and I assume 
that they constitute a recursive causal 
system in which causal priority corre- 
. sponds to alphabetical order. The table is 
reproduced here as Table 1. 

Since the analysis of the four-way table, 
with D taken as dependent, is the same 
for both Goodman’s method and the 
method proposed here, I do not report any 
of those results. Suppose, now, that we 
have already completed that analysis and 
we want to look at the effects of A and B 
on C. Goodman says to collapse the 
four-way table by summing over the 
categories of variable D to create a 
three-way table, ABC. Then, one can pro- 
ceed to fit appropriate log-linear models to 
this collapsed table. Five models for the 
collapsed table are presented in Table 2A, 
along with their respective degrees of 
freedom and the likelihood ratio chi- 
` square statistic (denoted by G?).2 The 
models are specified by the minimal set of 
marginal tables fitted to the data; but each 


! The last variable is the dichotomized response to 
the question, ‘“‘Do you think Negroes should have as 
good a chance as white people to get any kind of job 
or do you think white people should have the first 
chance at any kind of job?” 

2 All models were fit by maximum-likelihood esti- 
mation using the program GLIM. 


$ 


of these marginal tables also corresponds 
to a set of parameters in the log-linear 
model. As is usual when one of the vari- 
ables is taken to be dependent on the 
others, I have fitted the marginal table 
(AB) for the independent variables in each 
model. This ensures that the fitted model 
is equivalent to a logit model:for the de- 
pendent variable. For further discussion 
of this point, see Fienberg (1977:79-—81) or 
Gillespie (1978). A cursory examination of 
these models leads to the conclusion that 
model 2 is the simplest model that fits the 
data reasonably well. It says that A and B 
both have main effects on C, but there is 
no higher-order interaction. 

Now, let us do it a different way. In 
Table 2B, I present results from fitting the 


‘same five models to the full four-way 


table. Since variable D is not included in 
any of the fitted marginal tables, this is 
equivalent to setting equal to zero all pa- 
rameters pertaining to variable D in each 
of the fitted models. At first glance, the 
results seem to be markedly different. The 
chi-square statistics are all over 800, indi- 
cating that none of the five models fits the 
data well. However, a closer look reveals 
that differences in chi-square values for 
any two models are identical in Tables 2A 
and 2B, and that the same is true for dif- 
ferences in degrees of freedom. 
Moreover, since we know that the satu- 
rated model for the three-way table must 
have a chi-square of zero with zero de- 
grees of freedom, we can use this as a 
baseline to recover the same chi-square 


values and degrees of freedom that we got 


in Table 2A. To accomplish this, we sim- 
ply subtract the results for model 1 from: 
the results for each of the succeeding 
models. This is shown in the last two col- 
umns of Table 2B. 
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_ Table 2. Results from Fitting the Same Models to the Collapsed Table and to the Complete Table 
A. Models Fitted to ABC Table 
Fitted Marginals G? d.f. 
1. ABC 0 0 
2. AB, AC, BC 2.4 2 
3. AB, AC 21.4 4 _ 
4. AB, BC 72.9 ‘4 
5. AB, C 89.3 6 , 
B. Models Fitted to ABCD Table 
Fitted Marginals , G? d.f. G?—863.0 d.f.—12 
1. ABC 863.0 12 0 0 
2. AB, AC, BC 865.4 14 2.4 2 
3. AB, AC 884.4 16 «21.4 4 
4. AB, BC 935.9 16 72.9 4 
5. AB, C 952.3 18 89.3 6 


These results demonstrate that we can 
easily fit models to collapsed tables with- 
out actually collapsing, and still get the 
same chi-squares. What about parameter 
estimates? These are also the same, even 
without any sort of adjustment. Table 3 
gives estimated coefficients and their 


standardized values for model 2—the ` 


simplest model which fits the data— 
computed under both procedures.? The 
estimates are all identical—with the ex- 
ception of the grand mean (or intercept) 
which has no substantive interpretation, 
anyway. 

To complete the example, let us exam- 
ine the effect of variable A on variable B. 
Goodman says to collapse over both C 
and D and, then, to fit models to the 


3 These estimates were produced by the program 
GLIM. Readers whose experience with programs for 
estimating log-linear models is limited to ECTA may 
find these estimates somewhat puzzling. Unlike 
ECTA, GLIM uses an algorithm known as iteratively 
reweighted least-squares which produces 
maximum-likelihood estimates equivalent to those 
produced by ECTA. However, GLIM uses a differ- 
ent parametrization of the model; whereas ECTA 
constrains the sums of certain parameters to be equal 
to zero, GLIM arbitrarily constrains one of the same 
set of parameters to be equal to zero (Holt, 1979). 
This difference is analogous to the difference be- 
tween the parametrization of analysis of variance 
and the parametrization of multiple regression with a 
set of dummy variables as independent variables. 
Also, unlike ECTA, GLIM produces standard-error 
estimates for the parameters of unsaturated models 
which were used here to calculate standardized pa- 

. rameter values (each estimate is divided by its stan- 
dard error). In ‘spite of these differences, the point 


made by Table 3 is the same for GLIM or ECTA; you. 


get the same parameter estimates whether you fit the 
model to the full table or to the collapsed table. l 


Table 3. Coefficient Estimates for Model 2 in 


Table 2* 
Parameter Estimate Estimate/Standard Error 
A 366 4.49 
B — 997 . ` —9,88 
Cl .066 75 
C2 .826 10.65 
A.B — 216 —2.67 
A.Cl 759 7.43 
A.C2 197 2.10 
B.Cl 292 2.64 
B.C2 — 074 — .69 


* In the full table, the intercept is 4.62. In the 
collapsed table, the.intercept is 5.31 


two-way AB table. In Table 4, I have fit- 
ted both the saturated model (which 
allows for an effect of A on B) and the 
model of independence, which asserts that 
A has no effect on B. The model of inde- 
pendence can be rejected at the .05 level, 
and the estimated log-linear parameter for 
the effect of A on Bis .17. Table 4 also 
displays results from fitting the same 
models to the full four-way table. The 
chi-squares are enormous, but the dif- 
ference in chi-square (between the ‘‘satu- 
rated” model and the model of indepen- 
dence) is 4.5, the same as that in the 


Table 4. Results from Fitting the Same Models to a 
Collapsed Table and to the Complete Table 


Fitted Marginals G? d.f. 
Models for the AB Table: 





I. AB 0 

2. A, B 4.5 l 
Models for the ABCD Table: 

i. AB 1408.0 20 

2. A, B 1412.5 21 
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two-way table. The estimated parameter 
for the effect of A on B is also the same. 

At this point, the general principle 
should be clear: to analyze a collapsed 
table without actually collapsing, simply 
fit to the full table the same marginal ta- 
bles that you would have fitted to the 
collapsed table. The parameter estimates 
and their standard errors will be identical 
to those obtained from the collapsed table. 
The chi-square and the associated degrees 
of freedom will be higher; but differences 
in chi-square and degrees of freedom be- 
tween models will be the same. To obtain 
the identical chi-square values, fit to the 
full table the ‘‘saturated’’ model for the 
collapsed table and then subtract its chi- 
square and degrees of freedom from those 
of the unsaturated models. Note that these 
results hold only for maximum likelihood 
estimates and for the likelihood ratio chi- 
square. For Pearson’s goodness-of-fit 
chi-square, the equality will be only ap- 
proxmmale, 


Proof 


At this point, the reader who is not in- 
terested in the mathematical detail may 
wish to skip ahead to the sections on 
additional applications. The equality of 
differences in chi-square is easily proved, 
using results in Goodman (1971). Consider 
models 1—5 in Table 2B. Goodman shows 
that the likelihood ratio chi-square for 
each of these models can be partitioned 
into’ two components: (a) the chi-square 
for testing the hypothesis that D is condi- 
tionally equiprobable, given variables A, 
B, and C; (b) the chi-square for a hy- 
pothesis about the ABC marginal table. 
The particular hypothesis tested in (b) 
corresponds to the fitted marginal tables. 
Since the component due to (a) is the same 
for all five models, it immediately follows 
that differences in chi-square must be 
equal to the differences in chi-square ob- 
tained by analyzing the ABC ‘table di- 
rectly. The generalization to higher- 
dimensioned tables is straightforward. 

The equality of the estimated param- 
eters is slightly ‘more difficult to prove. 
Consider a three-way table for variables 
A, B and C. I will show that, if all param- 

eters pertaining to variable C are set equal 


to zero, the estimated parameters per- 
taining to variables A and B are the same 
whether calculated from the three-way 
table or from the two-way table obtained 
by collapsing over variable C. First, some 
notations: 


Xijx—Observed cell frequency for level i 
of variable A, level j of B, and 
level k of C. 

Xy4—Observed cell frequency for. table 
collapsed over C. 

mM —Maximum-likelihood estimate of 
expected cell frequency under a 
given model for the two-way table. 

yy,—Maximum-likelihood estimate of 

‘ expected cell frequency under an 
equivalent model applied to the 
three-way table (all parameters 
pertaining to C must be set equal 
to 0). 
Mjj+—Frequencies obtained by col- 
lapsing mi, over C. 


Estimated parameters are always alge- 
braic functions of the estimated expected 
frequencies. What we have to show, 
therefore, is that the parameters obtained 
from my; are the same as those obtained 
from my. The proof is in two steps. First, I 
show that the parameters obtained from 
Myk are the same as those obtained from 
my. Then, I show that my, = mi. 

Step 1. In the table of frequencies, Mix, 
C is independent of the variables A and B 
since we have explicitly set to zero all 
parameters linking C to A and B. We can 
therefore invoke the collapsibility 
theorem of Bishop et al. (1975:47), which 
says that if one set of variables is indepen- 
dent of another set, we can collapse over 
the first set without affecting the param- 


eters pertaining to the second set. This 
means that we get the same estimated pa- ` 


rameters from the my, as from the Myx. 
Step 2. A basic property of maximum- 
likelihood estimation of log-linear models 
is that the estimated expected frequencies 
must sum to the fitted marginal tables 
(Bishop et al., 1975:69). Since we are fit- 
ting the same ‘marginal tables to both the 


three-way and the two-way tables, obvi-: 


ously both Myk and my must sum to the 
same marginal tables. It follows that my, 
and my must also sum to the same margi- 


Al 
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nal tables. It is also the case (Bishop et al., 
1975:69) that there can be only one set of 
estimated cell frequencies that both satis- 
fies the internal constraints implied by the 
model and sums to the fitted marginals. 

Hence, My + = Ty}. 

This result is immediately generalizable 
to higher dimensional tables. Suppose we 
have a table for variables P, Q, R, S, and T 
and we wish to collapse over variables S 
and T. We can treat S and T as a single 
joint variable, C, and treat P and Q asa 
single joint variable, A. Letting R=B, we 

can apply the preceding proof directly. 


Collapsing over Independent Variables 


To this point, I have focused on the 
issue of collapsing over one or more de- 
pendent variables in a recursive system. 
These results also shed light on what it 
means to collapse over an independent 
variable. Consider, again, the example of 
a four-way table with variables A, B, C, 
and D and suppose that D is considered to 
be dependent on the other three variables 
in a logit-type model. In such a model, it is 


convenient to divide the log-linear param-. 


eters into two groups: 


(a) Parameters that pertain to the dependent 
variable and its relationship with the in- 
dependent variables; 

(b) Parameters that pertain only to the inde- 
pendent variables and the a 
among them. 


Although the parameters in group ©) 
are always estimated in a dependent vari- 
able model, they are not ordinarily of any 
substantive interest (Gillespie, 1978). This 
` is because they measure relationships that 
are conditional on the levels of the depen- 
dent variable and, thus, have no causal 
interpretation. 

Now,. suppose that we want to estimate 
models which (among other things) assert 
that there is no effect of C on D. There are 
two ways to do this: 

1: Set to zero all parameters which 
pertain to both C and D (equiv- 
alently, do not fit any marginal tables 
which include both C and D as vari- 
ables) for any models fitted to the 
ABCD table. 

2. Collapse over variable C to create an 
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ABD table; then estimate models for 
this new table. 


‘These two methods are equivalent in two 


senses. First, the estimated effects of A 
and B on D wil be the same for both 
methods. Second, tests of hypotheses 
about the effects of A and B on D will give 
identical results for both methods. In 
other words, any conclusions we draw 
about the parameters in group (a) are 
identical under either procedure. This will 
not be true of the parameters in group (b) 
but, as I have already indicated, these do 
not generally have any substantive in- 
terpretation. 

To illustrate these points, let us return 
to the data in Table 1. In Table 5, I present 
the goodness-of-fit statistics for four mod- 
els fitted to the ABCD table and for four 
models fitted to the ABD table. All of 
these models can be interpreted as logit 
models for variable D as the dependent 
variable. (For that to be true, it was neces- 
sary to fit the marginal table for the inde- 
pendent variables in each model.) Models 
1-4 correspond to models 5—8, respec- 


‘tively, in their assertions about the effects 


of variables A and B on variable D. This is 
not immediately apparent since the chi- 
squares (and their associated degrees of 
freedom) for models 1—4 are substantially 
higher than those for models 5—8. Yet, the 
differences in chi-square (and degrees of 
freedom) among models 1, 2, 3, and 4 are 
identical to the corresponding differences 
among models 5, 6, 7 and 8. Thus, tests of 


-hypotheses about the effects of A and B 


on D yield the same results under either 
procedure. 

In the lower panel of Table 5, I present 
parameter estimates for models 2 and 6. 


. Both models allow for main effects of 


variables A and B on variable D but ex- 
clude any higher-order interactions. I 
have separated the parameters into group 
(a) those which pertain to variable D, and 
group (b) those which do not. The group 
(a) estimates are clearly the same under 
both procedures. In group (b), corre- 
sponding parameter estimates not only 
differ under.the two procedures, but also, 
there are many parameters estimated 
under model 2 that do not appear at all in - 
model 6 (i.e., all the parameters pertaining 
to the relationships between variable C 
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Table 5. Results for Models which Delete the Effects of an Independent Variable 


Fitted Marginals G? d.f. 
Models for ABCD Table: 
1. ABC, ABD 143.8 8 
2. ABC, AD, BD 147.5 9 
3. ABC, AD 292.6 10 
4, ABC, D 738.0 11 
Models for ABD Table: 
5. ABD 0 0 
6. AB, AD, BD 3.7 l 
7. AB, AD l 148.8 2 
8. AB, D 594.2 3 
Parameter Estimates for Models 2 and 6: 
Mode! 2 Mode! 6 
Parameter Estimate Estimate/S. E. Estimate Estimate/S.E. 
(a) D 1.90 22.5 1.90 22.5 
A.D —1.78 —19.9 —1.78 —19.9 
B.D —1.01 —11.8 —1.0] —~11.8 
(b) GM 3.30 32.7 4.74 58.6 
A 1.60 13.7 1.98 23.5 
B — 30 —1.9 —.14 —1.5 
A.B. — 4] —2.2 — 57 —6.3 
Ci .00 0.0 
C2 .80 9.6 
A.Cl 86 del 
A.C2 24 2.2 
B.C} ot 2.8 
B.C2 -02 1 
A.B.Cl — 35 -1.5 
A.B.C2 ~ 17 —.8 


and variables A and D). As we have re- 
peatedly observed, however, the group (b) 
parameters are not relevant to the causal 
model. a 

We have shown that models 1-4 are 
equivalent to models 5-8 with respect to 
estimating and testing the effects of A and 
B on D. Yet, clearly, there is an advantage 
to fitting models to the full table rather 
than to the collapsed table. While model 5 
completely ignores the relationship be- 
tween C and D, model 1 explicitly asserts 
that C has no effect on D. Hence the 
goodness-of-fit statistic gives a direct test 
of that hypothesis. With a chi-square of 
143.8, and 8 degrees of freedom, this hy- 
pothesis must obviously be rejected. If we 
had only collapsed the table over variable 
C—without performing this test—we 


would have been led to the misleading - 


conclusion that model 6 fits the data very 
well. It may fit the collapsed table, but the 
corresponding model does not fit the full 
table. 

The reader may have noticed that what 
is being asserted here about the equiva- 


lence of collapsing over independent vari- 
ables, and setting effect parameters equal 
to zero, differs somewhat from the earlier 
discussion about collapsing over depen- 
. dent variables. In the earlier section, we 
set to zeroall the parameters pertaining to 
a given variable, and we asserted that the 
estimates for ali the remaining parameters 
would be identical to those obtained from 
the collapsed table. Here, however, we 
set to zero only those parameters de- 
scribing the effect of a given variable on 
the dependent variable, and we assert that 
the parameters describing the effects of 
other variables on the dependent variable 
are the same as those obtained from the 
collapsed table. While this is a different 
claim, the proof is quite similar. The as- 
sertion that differences in chi-square are 
the same for models 1-4 and models 5-8 
follows from Goodman’s (1971) demon- 
stration that the chi-squares in models 1—4 
can be additively decomposed into two 
parts: (1) a chi-square for testing the hy- 
pothesis that D is conditionally indepen- 
dent of C, given A and B; and-(2) a chi- 


ANALYZING COLLAPSED CONTINGENCY TABLES 


square for some hypothesis about the 
marginal table ABD. The equality of pa- 
rameter estimates again follows from 


Bishop et al.’s (1975:47) collapsibility . 


theorem. The proof is the same as that 
given earlier, except that a more general 
version of the collapsibility theorem iS 
invoked.* 

The more limited claim of this section 
could actually have been used in the pre- 
ceding section where the aim was to col- 
lapse over dependent variables. Thus, to 
estimate the effects of A and B on C from 
the ABCD table, we could have set to zero 
only those parameters pertaining to both 
D and C instead of excluding all the pa- 
rameters pertaining to D. The result would 
have been that estimates and tests of the 
effects of A and B on C would have been 
the same as those obtained from the ABC 
table. However, the parameters describ- 
ing the relationship between A and B 
would have differed under the two alter- 
native procedures. 

It should also be noted that the results 
obtained in models 3 and 4 of Table 5 are 
equivalent to results that would be ob- 
tained by collapsing over both variables B 
and C to create a 2 x 2 table for variables 
A and D. Specifically, the A.D parameter 
estimated in model 3 is the same as that 
obtained from the 2 x 2 table; also, the 
difference in chi-square between models 3 
and 4 is the same as that for the test of 
independence in the 2 x 2 table. 


Collapsing Selected Categories 


These results also apply to the case in 
which some, but not all, of the categories 
of a variable are collapsed into a single 
category. In Table 1, for example, educa- 
tion (variable C) has three categories: 
grade school, high school, and college. 
Suppose we believed that, net of other 
variables, there was no difference—in 
attitudes toward jobs for blacks—between 


4 The generalized version of the collapsibility 
theorem says the following: First, divide the vari- 
ables into three mutually exclusive groups; if group 1 
is independent of group 2 (but not necessarily group 
3), we can collapse over group 1 without affecting 
any of the parameters pertaining to group 2. In this 
example, group 1 is variable C, group 2 is D, and 
group 3 includes A and B. 
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those persons with grade-school educa- 
tions and those with high-school educa- 
tions. Yet, we still believed that there was 
a difference in attitudes between those 
with college educations and those with- 
out. One approach would be to collapse 
the grade-school and high-school 
categories into a single category and, 
then, estimate models for this collapsed 
table. Models 5-8 in Table 6 do just that. 
In this table, C’ represents the collapsed, 
two-category version of variable C. Alter- 
natively, one could constrain the grade- 
school and high-school parameters to be 
equal in models for the full, uncollapsed 
table. While this is difficult to do with 
ECTA, it is easily accomplished with 
GLIM and certain other programs.’ In 
Table 6, models 1—4 impose such con- 
straints on the parameters for the relation- 
ship between the independent. variables 
and the dependent variable. (No such 
constraints were imposed on the param- 
eters describing the relationships among 
independent variables, since these have 
no causal interpretation. ) 

A comparison of models 1-4 with ihe 
corresponding models 5-8 shows that 
these two methods are, again, essentially 
equivalent. The chi-squares and degrees 
of freedom for models 1—4 are higher than 
those for the corresponding models 5-8, 
but differences in chi-squares and degrees 
of freedom within the first group are iden- 
tical to the corresponding differences 
within the second group. Although not 
shown here, the estimated effects of A, B, 
and C’ on variable D are also the same 


Table 6. Results for Models which Collapse over 
Selected Categories of a Single Variable 


Fitted Marginals G? d.f. 
Models for the ABCD Table: 
1. ABC, ABC’D 52.9 4 
2. ABC, ABD, AC’D, BC’D 58.6 5 
3. ABC, AD, BD, C’D 64.7 8 
4. ABC, AD, BD 147.6 9° 
Models for the ABC’D Table: 
5. ABC’D 0 0 
6. ABC’, ABD, AC’D, BC’D 5.7 ji 
7. ABC’, AD, BD, &D 11.8 4 
8. ABC’, AD, BD "94,7 5 


5 Inquiries about GLIM should be addressed to 
Numerical Algorithms Group, Ltd.; NAG Central 
Office; 7 Banbury Road; Oxford OX2 6NN, U.K. | 
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under either method. As in the preceding 
section, however, there is an important 
advantage to the method of imposing con- 
straints on models for the full table; it 
provides an explicit test of the hypothesis 
that those constraints are true in the 


population. Thus, the chi-square for 


model 1 is a test statistic for the hypoth- ` 


esis that there is no difference—in atti- 
tudes about jobs for blacks—between 
those persons with grade-school and those 
with high-school educations. Clearly, that 
hypothesis can be rejected. Models 5-8, 
on the other hand, have nothing at all to 
_ say about that hypothesis. 
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KEYNESIAN GOVERNMENT 
INTERVENTION AND INCOME 
INEQUALITY i 


(COMMENT ON STACK, ASR, DECEMBER, 
| 1978)* 


In a recent paper, Steven Stack advances 
what he terms a *‘neo-Keynesian’’ model of 
income inequality, which makes the following 
predictions (Stack, 1978:883): 


_ [1] the greater the direct government involvement 
in the economy (DGD the less the unemployment 
and the less the income inequality; i 
{2.} the greater the DGI, the greater the economic 
growth and the less the degree of income inequal- 
ity; and 
[3.] that government spending will have an effect 


on income inequality independent of the level of - 


development. 


To test the validity of this model, Stack 
gathers data for 32 countries and regresses a 
measure of income inequality on three vari- 
ables: (a) the sum of expenditures of central 
government, social security, and public en- 
terprises.as a percentage of GNP, 1959; (b) 
GNP per capita, 1965; and (c) GNP per capita 
growth rates, 1950-65. Because all the coeffi- 
cient estimates have the predicted sign, and 
because the overall equation has a R? of .57, 
Stack concludes that his neo-Keynesian model 
is generally consistent with the data. Spe- 
cifically, he argues that the first and third 
propositions are strongly supported, but he 
finds that there is much less support for the 
second prediction concerning the effects of the 
rate of economic growth. 

These conclusions, I believe, are too hasty. 
Stack’s analysis is flawed by a lack of familiar- 
ity with basic aspects of the argument at hand 
and with elementary principles of data collec- 
tion and analysis. I shall begin by discussing 
briefly some of the more obvious (and less 
important) flaws and then will turn to the more 
critical problems I find within Stack’s paper. 


Statistical Problems 
To begin, Stack’s main set of regression.es- 


* Direct all communications to: Robert W. 
Jackman; Dept. of Political Science; Michigan State 
University; East Lansing, MI 48824. 

I would like to thank Mary R. Jackman, Brian D. 
Silver, and Jeffrey D. Straussman for their advice 
and comments. 


timates is reported in a confusing and incon- 
sistent way. For example, in Table 2, Stack 
reports that economic growth has a beta coeffi- 
cient of —.333, with a t-ratio of 0.22 and a 
significance level of .005; while the level of 
economic development has a coefficient of 
— 239, a t-ratio of 2.02, and a significance level 
of .05. These figures are, of course, mutually 
inconsistent and one assumes that the first t- 
ratio is incorrectly reported. But, even-if it is, 
the figures in Table 2 do not support the state- 
ment in the text that, unlike the level of eco- 
nomic development, growth has no significant 
effect on inequality. 

Stack’s (1978:887) comparison of the per- 
formance of his results with those of others is 
similarly confused over the issue of sample size 
and degrees of freedom.. While it is true that 
large R*s occur when the number of variables 
approaches the number of cases, Stack’s as- 
sertion that the same pattern holds with cor- 
rected Rs (or R?s) is false. I do not want to 
belabor the obvious, but the correction to R? is 
introduced precisely to compensate for the loss 
of degrees of freedom that occurs with in- 
creases in the ratio of parameters to. cases. 
Stack’s (1978:887) rule of thumb that one 
should have no more than “‘one variable for 
every ten cases” underscores his confusion, 
since the number of degrees of freedom is not a 
simple linear function of the number of param- 
eters in the model and the number of cases 


analyzed, | 
One other minor point is worth noting here. 
The statement, ‘‘. . . that the original associa- 


tion between growth and inequality is spurious 
and that growth affects inequality indirectly 
through its association with ‘DGI’’ (Stack, 
1978:886, italics added), is a non sequitur and 
reflects ignorance about what a spurious ` 
association really is. If the original association 
is spurious, then the second (italicized) part of 
his statement is false. This is quite clear from 
Stack’s own Figure 1, which specifies DGI —> 
Growth — Inequality. Obviously, if the asso- 
ciation between growth and inequality is spuri- 
ous, then growth does not affect inequality di- 
rectly or indirectly. 

However, even if Stack were to correct 
these problems, his analysis would remain 
critically flawed. In particular, there are seri- 
ous problems with his selection of cases and 
use of data sources. I shall deal with these, in 
turn. 
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Selection of Cases: Keynesianismin East | 
Europe? 


Stack places great emphasis on the idea that 
his is a test of a neo-Keynesian argument. As 
most readers will be aware, Keynes’s argument 
concerns, inter alia, the effects of government 
spending and manipulation of the money sup- 
ply within the context of capitalist or market 
economies (see, e.g., Klein, 1947; the essays in 
Lekachman, 1964; and Stein, 1969:156-65). 
in particular, if it is possible not to overstate 
the obvious, the Keynesian perspective ad- 
dresses government intervention in market 
economies, as opposed to the central planning 
that is typical of the Soviet and East European 
‘economies. The distinction here—between 
Keynesian economic manipulation and central 
planning—involves fundamental, qualitative 


differences in both the nature and form of gov-. 


ernment intervention, so that the planners of 
East Europe and of the Soviet Union are not 
simply Keynesians writ large. Indeed, the dis- 
tinction is also implicit in Stack’s (1978:882- 
3) rendering of the argument. For example, 
after contrasting the United States and Swe- 
den, he writes that. 


the impact of government spending on unemploy- 

ment and income inequality should be felt not only 

through direct job creation programs in govern- 
ment, but also through the multiplier effect or the 
multiple reinvestment of money obtained from 
higher levels of consumption in job creative ven- 
tures in the private sector. (Stack, 1978:883, italics 
in original) 

Reasonable people would, therefore, expect 

the analysis to focus on Western and (perhaps) 

on some Third World countries. 

This impression is not contradicted 
elsewhere in the text of Stack’s (1978:884) 
` paper, where we are told, ‘‘The present study 
utilizes Paukert’s [1973] data bank,” a data 
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series that refers to Western and Third World 
countries. Only by reading footnote 9 does one 
become aware of the fact that eight socialist 
countries are also included in the analysis. In- 
deed, apart from the list of countries reported 
in the Appendix, this footnote is the only place 
in which Stack alludes to the presence of these 
socialist countries in his study. 

An obvious question that this raises is how 
Stack’s neo-Keynesian model performs if we 
focus on the kinds of economies that concern 
Keynesians?—i.e., if we exclude from consid- 
eration the eight socialist countries? Clearly, 
the empirical validity of Stack’s hypotheses 
should not depend on the inclusion of centrally 
planned economies in the analysis. 

To pursue this question, I have reestimated 
Stack’s model for those Western and Third 
World countries that are covered by Paukert 
(1973:114—5) and for which data on the inde- 
pendent variables are available. The data are 
taken from the sources used by Stack. Thus, 
the measure of direct government intervention 
(DGI) is the sum of expenditures of central 
government, social security, and public en- 
terprises as a fraction of GNP, and comes from 
Russett, et al. (1964:65—5). Similarly, figures 
for both GNP per capita (GNP/cap) and GNP 
growth rates (EG) are from Taylor and Hudson 
(1972:314—21). There are 24 Western and 
Third World countries for which data on in- 
come inequality and these three independent 
variables are available (all 24 of these countries 
are included in Stack’s analysis). 

Table 1 reports four sets of estimates. The 
first row contains metric parameter estimates 
for all three independent variables for all 24 
countries. Of this set of estimates, only that for 
GNP/cap is more than twice its standard error 
(t = 2.31), while that for DGI is smaller than its 
standard error (t = .60) and is of the wrong sign 
(remember that, according to Stack, DGI is 


Table 1. Regressions of Gini Index of Income Inequality on Government Spending, GNP Per Capita, and 


GNP Growth Rates** 


GNP/cap EG R2 R? F 


N Constant DGI 

24 .496* .138 -—2 —.487 —4* —.137 -1 247 .134 2.18 
(.055) (.230 —2) (.211 —4) (.131 —1) 

24 .478* 217 —3 —.459 —4* 206 .130 2.72 
(.053) (.202 —2) (.210 —4) 

22*** .500* 238 —2 —.624 —4* 155 -1 347 239 3.19 
(.053) (.228 ~2) (.215 —4) (.127 -1) 

22*** .479* 107 —2 —,586 —4* 294 219 3.95 
(.051) (.204 —2) (.216 —4) 


* Starred coefficients are at least twice their standard errors. 
** Main table entries are parameter estimates, and entries below them in parentheses are their sandan 
errors of estimate. Scientific notation is used to avoid endless strings of zeros. 
*** Excluding Italy and Burma, for reasons given in the text. 
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supposed to reduce inequality). However, 
since there is a positive correlation between 
EG and DGI (r = .476), it is possible that the 
effects of DGI are being masked in some way 
by the inclusion of EG in the model (besides, 
the estimate for EG is barely larger than its 
standard error). To check this, the second set 
of estimates in Table 1 examines only the ef- 
fects of DGI and GNP/cap. This modified set of 
estimates produces the same result: the coeffi- 
cient for DGI remains statistically insignificant 
and of the wrong sign. In short, both of these 
sets of estimates provide little support for 
Stack’s neo-Keynesian argument. 

There is a problem, however, with these es- 
timates. Two of the 24 countries have strange 
income inequality data. According to Paukert 
(1973:125), the figure for Burma constitutes a 
particularly rough approximation and is there- 
fore of “rather doubtful value.’’! In addition, 
the Italian figure refers to 1948, a date that 
precedes that of the independent variables by a 
huge margin. To ensure that the inclusion of 
these countries is not affecting the analysis, the 
third and fourth rows of Table 1 report esti- 
mates corresponding to those in the first half of 
the table for the remaining 22 countries. These 
revised estimates suggest that the inclusion of 
Burma and Italy serves only to introduce noise 
into the analysis. Excluding Burma and Italy 
raises the R*s and increases the F-ratios to 
levels where they are significant at the .05 


t I should point out that others besides Stack seem 
to have ignored this caveat of Paukert’s. Along with 
Burma, Paukert (1973:125) lists six other countries 
for which he judges the inequality data to be of 
““doubtful value.” As far as one can gather (since he 
provides no list of countries), Chase-Dunn (1975) 
used all seven of these observations, which consti- 
tute almost a quarter of his sample. Similarly, Rubin- 
son (1976) used six of these seven cases. 
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level. But the estimated effects of DGI in the 
third and fourth rows of Table 1 remain statis- 
tically insignificant and of the wrong sign. 
Another possible objection to the foregoing 
analysis is that my use of Gini ratios is poten- 
tially misleading, because these ratios are in- 
sensitive to cases where the Lorenz curves 
intersect (see, e.g., Atkinson, 1975:29—49; 
Sawyer, 1976), while they are more sensitive tọ 
differences around the middle of the income 
distribution than they are to differences around 
the tails of the distribution (see, e.g., Cham- 
perowne, 1974). These considerations suggest 
that we might profitably examine more detailed 
data on the share of income received by suc- 
cessive population quintiles, ranging from the 
most- to the least-wealthy. Accordingly, Table 
2 reports the estimates for four separate re- 
gressions on the three independent variables 
for the 22 countries analyzed in the bottom two 
rows of Table 1. The dependent variable in the 
first equation is the share of income received 
by the most-wealthy 20% of the population, 
while that in the fourth equation is the share 
received by the poorest 40%. Three of the four 
equations in Table 2 have F-ratios that are sig- 
nificant beyond the .05 level, while the equa- 
tion for the share of income received by the 


_ poorest 40% in the bottom row does not meet 


this condition. In addition, the first three sets 
of estimates have higher R?s than did the cor- 
responding estimates using Gini ratios. Apart 
from this, however, these figures simply rein- 
force the conclusions drawn earlier.? In no 
case is an estimate for DGI in Table 2 more 
than twice its standard error and, again, in 
three of the four cases, the estimate for DGI is 
of the wrong sign. 


2 Note, again, that the same pattern is obtained 
when GNP growth rates (EG) are excluded from the 
model (as was done in the bottom row of Table 1). 


Table 2. Detailed Regressions of Income Inequality on Government Spending, GNP Per Capita, and GNP 


Growth Rates (N = 22)** 


Dependent 
Variable Constant DGI 
Top 20% 58.651" 936 —1 
QI - (4.723) (.202) 
Q2 16.724* 121 
(1.860) (.794 —1) 
Q3 10.744* ~.240 ~1 
(1.627) (.695 —1) 
Bottom 40% 13.910 ~.201 
Q4 + Q5 (2.463) (.105) 


GNP/cap EG R? R? F 
—,.622 —2* —.979 419 -322 4.32 
(.190 —2) (1.124) 

.169 —2* —,277 423 327 4.40 
(.749—3) (.443) 

252 —2* 381 1] .430 6.28 
(655-3) {(.387) 

217 —2* .894 .268 146 2.19 
(.991 —3) 586 


* Starred coefficients are at least twice their standard errors. 
**Main table entries are parameter estimates, and entries below them in parentheses are their standard 
errors of estimate. Scientific notation is used to avoid endless strings of zeros. 
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To summarize, an analysis based on data 
restricted to market economies provides no 
support for the neo-Keynesian model ad- 
vanced by Stack. In particular, DGI has no 
measurable effect on inequality in market 
economies. The results Stack reported must 
therefore be a function solely of the inclusion 
of eight socialist countries in. his analysis 


which, in turn, means that the results he ob- ` 


tained do not bear on Keynesian arguments. 


Data Sources 


If Stack’s selection of cases fits poorly with 
his argument, his use of data. sources is posi- 
tively cavalier. Consider his description of the 
source of his information on government 
spending. We are told, ‘‘Comparative data on 
government spending were collected as part of 
the cross-national data archive of Russett et al. 
(1964).’’ After a brief discussion of this vari- 
able, Stack (1978:885) then states, ‘“Data were 
available on this measure for 32 countries for 
which income inequality data are also avail- 
- able.” Reasonable people might infer from this 
description that the data are, in fact, available 
in the source cited. Unfortunately, any such 
inference is false. The Russett handbook does 
not include data on government spending for 
the eight socialist nations that constitute one 
fourth of the cases analyzed by Stack. Indeed, 


it does not contain such data for any socialist 


societies. 

To understand why data for these countries 
are excluded from Russett’s handbook, it is 
necessary only to go back to the principal 
original sources used by Russett and his col- 
leagues, which are the various: Statistical 
Yearbooks and the more detailed Yearbooks of 
National Accounts Statistics published by the 
United Nations. For most of the eight coun- 
tries, no data are available for circa 1959, while 
those data that are available are simply not 
comparable to the data available for market 
economy countries. First, the Russett et al. 
(1964:65—6) figures refer to central govern- 
ment spending; those in the U.N. Yearbooks 
for socialist countries refer to general govern- 
ment spending, which includes local and 
provincial government spending (Yugoslavia is 
the only partial exception to this). This in itself 
makes the data for socialist countries not com- 
parable to the data for other countries. Second, 
socialist countries do not report their national 
accounts according to the standard U.N. for- 

-mat that is used by other countries. As a result, 
the country tables for these societies in the 
Yearbooks of National Account Statistics are 
all prefaced with the following note (or a close 

_ Variant of it): 
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The concept governing the official estimates of 
{country name—-USSR, etc.] is that of net material 
product which is defined as the total net value of 
goods and ‘‘productive™ services, including turn- 
over taxes, produced by the economy in the 
course of a year. Specifically, the estimates cover 
the following economic activities: agriculture and 
forestry, mining, manufacturing, construction, 
transport and communication, trade and catering. 
Economic activities not contributing directly to 
material production, such as public administration 
and defence, personal and professional services, 
and similar activities, are not included. 

For these and other reasons relating ta the 
treatment of particular items, the estimates in the 
fable below are not comparable in concept and 
coverage with those of the United Nations system 
of national accounts. (emphasis added) 


These two problems obviously affect the 
numerator of the term used to measure gov- 
ernment influence in the economy (central 
government expenditures, etc.). Note that the 
second problem also affects the denominator of 
the term, GNP. Since the figures on govern- 
ment spending are reported in national curren- 
cies, they have to be deflated by GNP ex- 
pressed in national currency. However, the 
U.N. Statistical Yearbooks report the wealth 
of socialist countries in terms of net material 
product, not GNP, and, as I have just pointed 
out, the two are not comparable. While it is 
possible to compare the figures on net material 
product within the group of socialist countries, 
comparing these countries with others is much 
more difficult (see also the discussion on this 
point in Russett et al. [1964:150], and Taylor 
and Hudson [1972:289)). 

If data on DGI for the socialist countries are 
inherently not comparable with those for other 
countries and, if they are not readily available 
for all eight socialist economies, how did Stack 
score these countries on this variable? It ap- 
pears (Stack: personal communication) that he ` 
proceeded by assuming that DGI scores for the 
“command socialist countries were at the 99 
percent level,” while those for the “‘market 
socialist countries’ (presumably Yugoslavia) 
were ‘‘in the 90 percent range’ (compare this 
with the highest score for a Western country 
[France] of 40% [Russett et al., 1964:65]). In 
other words, the eight socialist countries were 
simply assumed to have extremely high DGI 
scores. While this may help account for the 
differences between Stack’s results and those 
reported above, the assumption itself is pat- 
ently unreasonable. Consider the Soviet 
Union, presumably a ‘‘command socialist 
economy.’ Recent evidence indicates that , 
even the legal component of the ‘*second’’ or 
market economy accounted for at least 22% of 
GNP in 1950 and at least 10% by 1968 (which 
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suggests that for 1960 a figure of 15% is preb- 
ably close). Also, even by 1968, estimates 
suggest that the legal second economy ac- 
counted for between 15-25% of household 
consumption (Grossman, 1977:35). Adding to 
this the illegal second economy (of unknown 
size) suggests clearly that Stack’s guessed 
value of DGI for the Soviet Union is far too 
high (see Grossman, 1977; Katsenelinboigen, 
. 1977). Nor is the second economy an issue only 
in the Soviet Union—evidence suggests that its 
legal component is considerably larger in 
other East European countries (Grossman, 
1977:40). These considerations imply that 
Stack’s procedure does not even produce rea- 
sonable guesses of the values of DGI for the 
socialist countries. 

In short, Stack fails to identify the sources of 
his information on government intervention in 
the socialist economies, and is less than candid 
about the facts that this information is not 
available in a form that allows meaningful 
analysis and that his estimates are simple 
guesses. Even if the inclusion of socialist 
countries could be justified on theoretical 
grounds (and that would be a tall order), these 
problems with Stack’s measure of DGI are 
crippling. 

Similar problems exist with Stack’s data on 
' income inequality for the socialist countries. 
His complete statement on this issue is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘In addition to the data in the Paukert 
data bank we were able to obtain comparable 
data on eight socialist nations from the 
meticulous work of Michal (1973), Szafnicki, 
(1971), the United Nations (1967), and 
Yanowitch (1969)’’ (Stack, 1978:884, fn. 9). 
Note, first, that—although different sources 
sometimes give different figures for the same 
country—Stack does not identify which coun- 
try values come from which source, or the 
specific tables or pages that he used in these 
sources; and, second, that no serious effort is 
made to justify the comparability of these 
additional data. More distressing, perhaps, are 
the facts that a careful reading of these four 
sources does not satisfactorily resolve the first 
issue, and that such a reading undermines any 
claim that the data are comparable with each 
other, let alone with Paukert’s data. Let me 


elaborate. 
In none of the four sources can I find any 


information for Romania on the size distribu- 
tion of income among individuals or families. 
Michal (1973:410-1) gives data for Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, and Yugoslavia; Szafnicki 
(1971:39) has information on Poland; 
* Yanowitch (1969:145—6) discusses the USSR; 
while the United Nations (1967:Tables 9.19 and 
9.20) gives figures for East Germany, as well as 
data for Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Poland 
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that conflict with those given in the first two 
sources, along with partial data for Bulgana 
(Table 8.20). 

The figures that Michal gives are for the 
pre-tax size distribution of earners’ income, 
not household or family income (cf., Paukert’s 
(1973:113] emphasis on the latter). The conse- 
quences of this distinction are not trivial, as 
Kuznets (1963:3-8), Sawyer (1976:4—-6), and 
others have stressed.? In addition, Michal’s 
data for Hungary apply only to ‘‘state sector” 
employees, a group that by his own estimate 
constituted approximately 60% of the work 
force in 1960. This means that Michal’s infor- 
mation for Hungary is not in a form that can be 
compared either to his data for the other two 
countries he considers or to Paukert’s figures. 

Similar problems arise when we examine 
Szafnicki’s (1971) paper, which examines data 


- from a 1967 sample survey carried out in the 


city of Lodz, not in Poland as a whole. While - 
the specific biases that this introduces cannot 
be specified precisely, it is clear that Lodz is 
not representative of Poland. For one thing, it 


‘does not reflect rural and agricultural sectors, 


despite the fact that, in 1960, 47% of the Polish 
work force was engaged in agriculture (United 
Nations, 1967:Table 8.28)..Another reason for 
doubting that Lodz accurately reflects Polish 
society comes from evidence indicating that, of 
eight socialist countries in East Europe in 1968, 
Poland had.the second highest scores for inter- 
regional inequality in industrial employment 
(Koropeckyj, 1972:73. Poland scored second 
only to Hungary in this respect). 

These considerations undermine Stack’s as- 
sertion that the income inequality data for 
socialist countries are ‘‘comparable”’ (this lack 
of comparability doubtless accounts for 
Paukert’s [1973] decision not to include data on 
these countries from the United Nations and 
the Yanowitch studies, even though he used 
the former study as a source of data-on several 
western European countries). In addition, it is 
important to note that the sources cited by 


3 To be fair, while Paukert claims that the income 
units for his data are ‘‘families or households,’’ this 
is not always the case. For example, for seven West 
European countries, his data are from United Na- 
tions (1967:Table 6.10), which used taxpayers’ in- 
come, not family income, as the unit. To gain some 
sense of the impact of this distinction compare the 
data that Sawyer reports in his Table 3 with his data 
for Denmark and Finland (1976:23—4). This and re- 
lated problems that Sawyer discusses imply that 
Stack’s acceptance of even Paukert’s data is insuffi- 
ciently critical, although Stack is certainly not alone 
in this respect (cf., Chase-Dunn, 1975; Rubinson, 
1976; Hewitt, 1977; and Rubinson and Quinlan, 
1977). 
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Stack provide conflicting data. For example, 
Michal (1973:410-1) gives a Gini ratio of .226 
for Hungary, while the United Nations (1967: 
Table 9.20) gives .27. Similarly, Szafnicki 
(1971:39) gives a Gini ratio for ‘‘total family 
income’’ in Lodz of .166, which is about half 
the United Nations estimate for Poland as a 
whole of .29. (I should emphasize that the dif- 
ferences between these conflicting estimates 
are not trivial. To place them in context, note 
that for the 22 Western and Third World coun- 
tries examined in Table 2 above, Paukert’s Gini 
index ranges from .30 to .61, with a mean of .43 
and a standard deviation of .09.) One assumes 
that Stack took the lower figure where possible 
(since there would otherwise be no point in 
citing Szafnicki), so that socialist countries are 
scored as being much more egalitarian than 
others. Indeed, this helps account for the cor- 
relations reported by Stack. While DGI is not 
related to income inequality when the socialist 
countries are excluded, a large correlation is 
readily induced when those countries are in- 
cluded and assigned extraordinarily high DGI 
scores coupled with very low Gini ratios. A 
careful examination of the relevant scatterplots 
and residuals might have revealed to Stack just 
how artificial this correlation is. 


Summary 


Stack’s claim that his analysis provides sup- 
port for a neo-Keynesian model of income in- 
equality is groundless. The most critical flaw in 
his paper is his inclusion of socialist countries, 
partly because comparable and meaningful 
data for these countries are not available for 
the relevant variables, and, partly, because his 
model falls flat when these countries are ex- 
cluded from consideration. Most important, 
however, Keynesian arguments do not apply to 
socialist economies, because the form of gov- 
ernment intervention in these economies is 
qualitatively distinct from the intervention 
found in other economies. For this reason, 
Stack’s analysis is irrelevant to the hypotheses 
that motivated his inquiry. 


ROBERT W. JACKMAN 
Michigan State University 
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THE CASE OF THE MISSING-VALUES 
CARD, AND OTHER MYSTERIES: 
ANOTHER LOOK AT THE EFFECT OF 
GOVERNMENT SPENDING ON INCOME 
INEQUALITY 


(COMMENT ON STACK, ASR, DECEMBER, 
1978)* 


The ASR recently has published a number of 
cross-national studies of income inequality 
(Jackman, 1974; Rubinson, 1976; Rubinson and 
Quinlan, 1977; Hewitt, 1977; Stack, 1978a; 
1978b). This paper reanalyzes the data from 
one of these_studies (Stack, 1978b) and shows 
that his conclusions are wrong because his 
analysis is fundamentally flawed: in fact, his 
conclusions stem from a series of errors. In the 
process, we touch base with some issues which 
macrolevel cross-national studies, in 
general—and cross-national studies of in- 
Pay; in particular—-cannot afford to over- 
ook. 


The Missing Missing-Values Card 


Cross-national variations in income inequal- 
ity have been explained in terms of national 
differences in (1) economic development/ 
industrialization (Kerr et al., 1964; Lenski, 
1966; Cutright, 1967; Jackman, 1974); (2) 


* Direct all communications to: Glenn Firebaugh; 
Department of Sociology; Vanderbilt University; 
Nashville, TN 37200. 

Discussion with Michael Hughes, Anthony 
Oberschall, and Gregory Sampson were helpful in 
the development of this paper. The paper was writ- 
* ten and accepted for publication in the spring of 
1979; since -then other cross-national studies of in- 
come inequality have been published. However, the 
more recent studies do not affect this critique. 
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political democracy/socialism (Lenski, 1966; 
Cutright, 1967; Hewitt, 1977; Stack, 1978a); 
and (3) position in the world economy (Rubin- 
son, 1976; Bornschier et al., 1978). Stack 
(1978b) proposes a fourth contender, which he 
calls Keynesian (or, in some places, neo- 
Keynesian). His Keynesian approach asserts 
that the ‘‘degree of direct government in- 
volvement in the economy should reduce in- 
come inequality through such means as full 
employment and the facilitation of economic 
growth” (Stack, 1978b, abstract). For a cross- _ 
section of 32 nations Stack finds that govern- 
ment involvement has a significant negative 
effect on income inequality, with economic 
level and rate of economic growth controlled; 
he views this result as consistent with his hy- 
pothesis. 

I retraced his study, from first datum to last 
beta coefficient, and found that his results are 
seriously in error. Let us begin at the beginning. 
Stack’s ‘‘Keynesian modei’ has four vari- 
ables: income inequality (dependent variable), 
government involvement (key independent 
variable), and economic level and rate of 
growth (control variables). Estimates of per 
capita GNP and rate of growth of per capita 
GNP (his measures of economic level and rate 
of economic growth, respectively) are readily 
available for almost all nations. Estimates of 
income inequality (measured by the Gini index) 
and direct government involvement (measured 
by level of government spending) are available 
for only a few countries. Hence, Stack chose 
as his sample those nations for which he could 
find estimates of both income inequality and 
government spending. Or, at least, I so inter- 
pret his discussion on p. 885: 


Comparative data on government spending were 
collected as part of the cross-national data archive 
of Russett et al. (1964). We will utilize their data on 
the sum of the expenditures of the central govern- 
ment, social security, and public enterprises as a 
percent of the GNP. ... Data were available on 
this measure for 32 nations for which income in- 
equality data were also available. Our study is 
based on these countries. 


In point of fact, however, only 24 of Stack’s 32 
nations (see his Appendix [Stack, 1978b], 
which lists the 32 nations) are included in the 
estimates of government spending found in 
Russett et al. (1964: Table 17); the eight 
socialist nations in Stack’s sample (Eastern 
European nations, and the USSR) have no ac- 
cessible data on government spending. 

My first hunch was that Stack found esti- 
mates on government spending in sources 
which he forgot to mention in the article. How- 
ever, in consulting other data sources, I was 
not able to locate estimates of government 
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Table 1. Zero-Order Correlation Coefficients for Stack’s Model, I 
Government Economic 
Variable Inequality Involvement growth 
Government Involvement — .74", — .16° 
Economic growth — A6, — 48 61, .48 
Economic level — 24, —.23 O11, .29 — 06, —.04 


* Coefficient reported by Stack (1978b:Tabie 1). 


» Coefficient I obtained using Stack’s measures and data sources. 


spending for any of the socialist nations except 
Yugoslavia (and then only for 1970—73; IBRD, 
1976:388), even though I was able to locate 48 
other nations, missed by Stack, with data on 
both government spending and income in- 
equality. This led me to guess that the eight 
socialist nations in Stack’s sample are indeed 
missing data on government spending, his 
statements to the contrary notwithstanding. 

To test my hunch that Stack was not able to 
locate these data I used his measures, his data 
sources, and his sample in an attempt to dupli- 
cate his correlation matrix (see Appendix, 
here, for data). Table 1 gives the results. Note 
that I was successful in duplicating his correla- 
tions between inequality and economic growth, 

inequality and economic level, and economic 
growth and economic level (I am willing to 
assume that differences of the order .02 are due 
to rounding errors or differences in minor 
judgments that had to be made in data collec- 
tion). Apparently, then, I was able to duplicate 
his data on economic growth, economic level, 
and inequality. 

However, the correlations which include 
government involvement diverge sharply. Of 
particular interest is the correlation between 
government involvement and ‘inequality, since 
Stack’s conclusions hinge on this coefficient: 
in Stack’s analysis 55% of the variance in in- 
equality is associated with government in- 
volvement (r = —.74), while in my reanalysis 
only 3% of the variance in inequality is associ- 
ated with government involvement (r = —.16). 

What could cause such a large discrepancy? 
Assume for the moment that Stack was able to 
locate data on government involvement for the 
socialist nations. What level of government 
spending for these eight cases would we need, 
to change the correlation from —.16 to —.74? 


Obviously, it would need to be larger than the 
mean for the 24 nonsccialist nations, since the 
level of inequality is lower for the socialist 
nations (mean = .24 versus .43). Suppose that, 
in these eight nations, government spending 
reached 99.9% of the GNP: Would that be large 
enough to change the correlation from —.16 to 
—.74? To find out, I gave the socialist nations a 
value of 99.9% on government involvement 
and recomputed the correlations. The results 
are given in Table 2. The assumption that 
government spending reaches 99.9% of the 
GNP in socialist nations does indeed duplicate 
Stack’s correlations (within .03 in all cases). 
Coincidence? I think not. Note that 99.9 is a 
value one would likely use for missing data. 
While we know that a value of 99.9 for gov- 
ernment spending is ridiculous, a computer 
does not. In short, circumstantial evidence in- 
dicates that a missing-values card was missing 
in Stack’s computer program.’ 

Does this mistake affect Stack’s conclu- 
sions? Table 3 compares Stack’s results with 
the results where the missing data card is 


1 The alternative is to assume that, for the socialist 
nations, Stack intended to code government spend- 
ing at or near 100 percent of the GNP—that is, Stack 
arrived at his government involvement measure for 
the socialist-nations by equating government spend- 
ing with GNP. To be sure, in these nations, the bulk 
of GNP flows from the public sector, but this is 
clearly not the type of government spending Keynes 
had in mind; a government spending/GNP ratio 
which is near 1.0 is hardiy Keynesian, since Keynes 
did not advocate the abolition of the private sector. I 
will discuss this point further when I focus on 
Stack’s measures; here, it suffices to note that 
operationalizing Keynesian theory in such a way that 
it makes Keynes a socialist is no less a mistake 
than forgetting the missing-values card. 


Table 2. Zero-Order Correlation Coefficients for Stack’s Model, II 


Government Economic 
Variable Inequality Involvement growth 
Government Involvement — 749, = 75" 
Economic growth — 46, — .48 : 6], .64 
Economic level — 24, —.23 01, .01 — .06, —.04° 


a Coefficient reported by Stack (1978b:Table 1). 
> Coefficient I obtained using Stack’s measures and data sources, giving the eight socialist nations a value 
of 99.9% for government involvement. 
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Table 3. Determinants of Inequality, Stack’s Model: Stack’s Results vs. Corrected Results 


Stack’s Results’ 


Independent Variable b° 
Government Involvement — .003. 
Economic Level —e 
Economic Growth — .002 
R? (adjusted) ST 


* From Stack (1978b:Table 2) 


= 12 
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Corrected Data? 
p° F be pt F 
23.4 ` .004 29 1.6 
~— 24 4.1 — .00005 ~ .37 3.2 
—~ 03° 05 ~ .042 ~ .64 8.9 
y a 


» Pairwise deletion of missing cases was used. The direction (though not the magnitude) of the effects is the 
same under listwise deletion: b is .001 for government involvement, — .00005 for economic level, and — .014 


for economic growth. 
© Metric regression coefficient. 
¢ Standardized regression coefficient. 
e Unknown; Stack reports ~ .000. 


f Stack reports — .33, but‘ that is apparently a typographical error. 


firmly in place.? Note that correcting the data 
(1) reverses the sign of the effect of govern- 
ment involvement and (2) reverses the order of 
importance of the variables (note the f’s and 
F’s). The former is particularly devastating to 
Stack’s paper, since its central message is that 
government involvement reduces inequality. 
In sum, Stack’s finding that government in- 
volvement reduces inequality apparently is 
based entirely on an error in the analysis; when 
this error is corrected, his data do not support 
his hypothesis. 

` Are there other serious mistakes in this 
analysis? Yes; and they should be detailed, 
since other macrolevel cross-national studies 
can be subject to some of these same mistakes. 
Further, these other lapses, while less stunning 
than the mishandling of the missing data for the 
socialist nations, are no less devastating to 
Stack’s conclusions. I have grouped these 
lapses into three categories: model specifica- 
tion, cross-sectionalism, and operationaliza- 
tion and measurement. 


2 To avoid redundancy, I do not report my results 
where I omit the missing-values card; they parallel 
Stack’s results, as one would expect from the simi- 
larity in the correlations (Table 2). 


Model Specification 


Alternative models. As noted at the outset, 
Stack’s study is a recent addition to an emerg- 
ing body of literature on cross-national varia- 
tions in income inequality. Stack cites this lit- 
erature but, for the most part, he does not build 
upon it. For example, Rubinson (1976) found 
that a nation’s dependence on external mar- 
kets, its economic penetration by foreign na- 
tions, and its state strength all are significantly 
related to its degree of income inequality. 
Stack cites Rubinson’s study, but he fails to 
control for any of these factors. Stranger still, 
in an earlier study, Stack (1978a) himself con- 
cluded that the ‘‘most important determinant 
of the degree of inequality is . . ; democratic 
performance”’ (p. 271) and, thus, ‘the internal 
political model should not be neglected” (p. 
272), yet measures of the polity are notable for 
their oni in his later paper. If political 
democracy does indeed affect income inequal- 
ity; then it should be included in models of 
income inequality; if Stack (1978a) is correct, 


` then Stack (1978b) uses a misspecified model. 


What happens to the effect of government 
involvement when these other variables are 
controlled? Tables 4 and 5 give the results (for 
the uncorrected and corrected data, respec- 


Table 4. Effect of Direct Government Involvement (DGI) on Inequality, Uncorrected Data: Alternative 











Models 
Effect of DGI* 
Variables Controlled be 5.¢.(b)® F 

1. Economic level & economic growth (Stack model) _ — 003 001 23.4 - 
2. Stack model & political democracy — 002 - .002 2 
3. Stack.model & political democracy & state strength — .001 002 2 
4, Stack model & political democracy & state strength & depend- 

ence on foreign markets O01 ‘ 002 7 





a Uses Stack’s metric on DGI. 
> Metric regression coefficient. 
© Standard error of regression coefficient. 
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Table 5. Effect of Direct Government Involvement (DGI) on Inequality, Corrected Data: Alternative Models 


Variables Controlled 


. Stack model & political democracy 


te U N ent 


ence on foreign markets 


For *> and ° see notes to Table 4. 

tively) for three alternative models. Following 
Stack’s (1978a) advice, I added a measure of 
political democracy to Stack’s (1978b) Keyne- 
sian model. Democracy is a difficult construct 
to operationalize; no measure enjoys universal 
acceptance. I used a measure readily accessi- 
ble to me, the “‘political participation” index of 
Olsen and Firebaugh (1975); this measure 
parallels Jackman’s (1974) ‘‘democratic per- 
formance” index on three of its four indicators 
(for the fourth indicator it replaces his measure 
of voting turnout with a measure of the free- 
dom for opposition groups to organize). With 
the addition of this index, government in- 
volvement does not even attain statistical 
significance in the uncorrected data (Table 4). 

In the second alternative model, I included a 
measure of state strength as well as of political 
democracy. Rubinson (1976) used government 
revenue/GDP as his primary measure of state 
strength, but Stack (1978a:fn. 1) criticized this 
measure for being too restricted. In view of this 
criticism, I replaced government revenue/GDP 
with an index which combines indicators of 
legislative effectiveness, administrative mod- 
ernity, government size, and public order 
(from Olsen and Firebaugh, 1975). In this 
model, as in the previous one, the effect of 
government involvement falls short of statisti- 
cal significance. 

Finally, I added a measure of dependence on 
external markets. Following Rubinson (1976) 
and Stack (1978a), I measured this by 
exports/GDP. Once again the effect of gov- 
ernment involvement is small (it is even in the 
wrong direction) and falls far short of statistical 
significance. In sum, under these reasonable 
alternative specifications the large, statistically 
significant, effect of government involvement 
reported by Stack disappears.? 

Causal direction. Consider Stack’s causal 





3 Stack (1978b:fn. 13) criticizes Hewitt for having 
foo many variables in his analysis: ‘*Hewitt (1977) 
violates one statistical rule of thumb by having more 
than one variable for every ten cases in his sample.” 
But such a rule was never intended to be a justifica- 
tion for misspecification; when the cases/variables 
ratio is too small, adding cases is much preferable to 
purging causa! variables. 


. Economic level & economic growth (Stack model) 


. Stack model & political democracy & state strength 
. Stack model & political democracy & state strength & depend- 


Effect of DGP 


b’ s.e.(b)° F 
004 .003 1.6 
C01 .003 2 
Ol 003 1 

.003 .001 


C001 


model (Stack, 1978b, Figure 1): economic level - 
(per capita GNP in 1965) affects income in- 
equality (circa 1960) directly, and indirectly 
through government spending in 1959 and eco- 
nomic growth (rate of change of GNP per 
capita, 1950-1965); government spending af- 
fects inequality directly, and indirectly through 
economic growth; and economic growth af- 
fects inequality directly. We note immediately 
that some of the effects in this model operate 
backward in time: 1965 GNP causes 1950-1965 
rate of growth of GNP, 1959 government 
spending, and 1960 income inequality; and 
1959 government spending causes 1950-1965. 
rate of growth of GNP. 

Worse, this model ignores some very likely 
reciprocal effects (see Rubinson and Quinlan, 
1977). For example, there is an extensive body 
of literature in economics about the effect of 
income distribution on economic growth. Also, 
it seems likely that inequality could affect gov- 
ernment spending (for example, during reces- 
sions government spending may increase in re- 
sponse to increases in unemployment and in- 
equality). 

Omission of key Keynesian variables. In his 
abstract, Stack asserts that the paper “‘tests the 
Keynesian notion that the degree of direct gov- 
ernment involvement in the economy should 


_ reduce income inequality through such means 


as full employment and the facilitation of eco- 
nomic growth.” Similar statements appear 
throughout the paper.* When we get to his 
model, however, we search in vain for a mea- 


But could Stack have increased his sample size? 
Yes; Jain (1975) has more complete data on inequal- 
ity than Stack’s source, Paukert (1973), and World 
Tables 1976 (IBRD, 1976:44—350) has more complete 
data on government spending than Russett et al. 
(1964). Merging these four sources, I counted 72 
nations with data on both inequality and government 
spending. Stack (1978b:fn. 2) rejects the Jain data as 
unreliable. Yet, for the 27 nations in Stack’s analysis 
which are also in Jain, inequality measures correlate 

.96. Apparently, if Jain’s data are unreliable, then so 
are the data Stack used. 

* For example, p. 883: 


In summation, we anticipate that the greater the 
direct government involvement in the economy 
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sure of employment. I can appreciate the fact 
that comparable, reliable employment data are 
unavailable for most nations; but a paper which 
claims to test the notion that government 
spending reduces inequality through its effect 
on employment should either include a mea- 
sure of employment or modify its claims. 

The omission of employment is a serious 
lapse. Without the proper intervening variables 
it is impossible to eliminate alternative expla- 
nations for an observed relationship between 
government spending and inequality. For 
example, it seems-plausible that government 
spending could reduce inequality, not because 
that spending is ‘‘Keynesian’’ (that is, pro- 
motes employment) but, rather, because that 
spending is substantially financed by progres- 
sive taxation (which by definition reduces in- 
equality). 

Stack does include a measure of the other 
key intervening variable, rate of economic 
growth. But does economic growth mediate the 
effect of government spending on inequality? 
Let us forget for the moment all the flaws in the 
analysis and take Stack’s findings at face 
value. Note that in his own analysis Stack finds 
that economic growth has no effect on inequal- 
ity (see Table 3, here). Of the two key inter- 
vening variables in the Keynesian model, then, 
Stack omits one and finds that the other has no 
effect. Hence, it is hard to. share Stack’s 
(1978b:886) view that his ‘‘results indicate sup- 
port for the (Keynesian) model.” 

In short, aside from the missing data prob- 
lem, Stack estimates a model (1) which fails to 
control for demonstrated causal variables and 
changes dramatically when they are added; (2) 
which has causal effects working backward in 
time; (3) which ignores the likely possibility of 
reciprocal effects; and (4) which does not work 
for one of the key intervening variables in the 
theory arid omits the other one. These 
shortcomings suffice for dismissal of Stack’s 
results. This is not to say that the ‘“Keynesian 
approach”’ to income inequality is wrong 
(perhaps with better data and better-executed 
research one could show that Keynesian 
policies do, indeed, reduce a nation’s income 
inequality). But it is to say that Stack’s demon- 
stration is unconvincing and should be ignored. 


Cross-sectionalism 


Cross-sectionalism refers to the use of 
cross-sectional (particularly cross-national) 





` (DGI) the less the unemployment and the less the 
income inequality. Also, the greater the DGI, the 
greater the economic growth, and the less the de- 
gree of income inequality. 
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data to make causal inferences (Irwin, 1977). In 
some cases causal inference from cross- 
national data is appropriate (Firebaugh, forth- 
coming). Unfortunately, the cross-national re- 
lationship between government spending and 
inequality does not appear to be such a case. 
Students of income inequality often are im- 
pressed by the stability of inequality over time 
for a given nation (e.g., Nicholson, 1970, and 
Rubinson, 1976:646). Income inequality in the 
U.S., for example, has remained relatively 
constant throughout this century (Turner and 
Starnes, 1976: chaps. 2 and 3), in spite of some 
rather remarkable changes in the U.S. econ- 
omy during this period. One of these changes 
was a marked increase in government 
spending/GNP. Other nations exhibited similar 
patterns. Time-series data on government 
spending are available for 23 of the nations in 
Stack’s sample. From 1950 to 1970, the gov- 
ernment spending/GNP ratio increased for 13 
of these nations, remained the same for two, 
and decreased for eight (IBRD, 1976:Series I). 
However, as Stack (1978b:883) notes, dis- 
aggregated measures of government spending 
are more meaningful, since certain types of 
government spending are more relevant to in- 
come inequality than others. Significantly, in- 
creases in Social Security spending (Wilensky, 
1975: Table 2) and government nondefense 
consumption spending (IBRD, 1976:433) out- 
stripped increases in GNP in industrial nations 
from 1950 to 1970, yet there was little if any 
change in income inequality in these nations 
during this period. 

Lieberson and Hansen (1974) faced a similar 
antinomy in their study of language diversity 
and national development (measured by ur- 
banization). In particular they found that lan- 
guage diversity and urbanization are negatively 
related for a cross-section of 109 nations. For a 
given nation over time, however, they found 
no correlation between language diversity and 
urbanization, since language diversity (like in- 
come inequality) is relatively constant in a na- 
tion over time. Their conclusion was that the 
negative cross-national relationship between 
language diversity and urbanization is spuri- 
ous.* J would be inclined to a similar conclu- 


$ Their explanation for the negative cross-national 
relationship was as follows: a nation’s language di- 
versity depends largely on the way that nation was 
formed. For older nations, language was an impor- 
tant determinant of national boundaries; for newer 
nations, language has been a less important determi- 
nant. Also, economic development is related to age 
of nation; older nations tend to have a higher eco- 
nomic level. Newer nations, then, tend to be both 
more heterogeneous in language and less developed 
economically—hence, the cross-national relation- 
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sion about negative cross-national relation- 
ships between government spending and in- 
` come inequality. Stack gives us no explanation 
of why we should believe his cross-sectional 
results when they are apparently inconsistent 
with trends over time; indeed, unlike Rubinson 
(1976), Stack does not even attempt to recon- 
cile his cross-sectional results with the appar- 
ent time-series pattern. 


Operationalization and Measurement 


.On the choice of measures and metrics. 
Different cross-national studies often employ 
different measures of the same underlying con- 
struct. For example, level of economic devel- 
opment has been variously measured by per 
capita GNP, per capita energy consumption, 
percent of labor force in the secondary or ter- 
tiary sectors, etc. How, then, does one decide 
which measure to use? Often, the criterion is 
correlation with the dependent variable; thus, 
Stack (1978b:884) chose per capita GNP as his 
measure of economic level because it had the 
highest correlation with income inequality. 
This is a poor practice. 

First, correlated measurement error can in- 
flate the observed correlations. Hence, where 
correlated measurement error is present (as in 
much cross-national research), the measure 
which correlates highest with the dependent 
variable is likely that measure whose mea- 
surement error correlates highest with the 
measurement error of the dependent variable. 
Stated differently, the measure that correlates 
highest with the dependent variable is likely 
the worst measure, not the best. Second, 
choosing on the basis of observed correlations 
seems to reduce the possibility of falsification: 
if I want to show a relationship between X and 

' Y, then choosing a measure of X on the basis of 
its correlation with Y seems to be a handy way 
to guarantee success.°® 

In cross-national research, one finds not 
only different measures for the same construct 
but also the same measure for different con- 
structs. For example, in their cross-national 
study of the determinants of fertility, Friedlan- 
der and Silver (1967:41) use radios per capita as 
a proxy for frequency of sexual intercourse (on 


ship between language diversity and economic de- 
velopment is negative, even though the two variables 
are unrelated over time. 

$ Since GNP, energy consumption, etc., correlate 
so highly, I doubt that Stack's results were affected 
by the measure of economic level hé used. Never- 
theless, I do object to his method of choosing this 
measure; and I felt that I should mention these ob- 
jections, since this method is commonly used in 
cross-national research. 


the assumption that listening to the radio is a 
substitute); others have used radios to measure 
quite different constructs. - Similarly, Stack 
uses government spending/GNP to measure 
Keynesian notions of government involvement 
in the economy; while Rubinson (1976) uses a 
similar measure, government revenue/GDP, to 
measure a very different construct, position in 
the world economy. I suspect that it is this 
measurement anarchy—the use of different 


measures for the same construct and the same 


measure for different constructs—which ac- 
counts in large part for the noncumulative na- 
ture of much macrolevel cross-national re- 
search in sociology. 

Even where there is agreement on the mea- 
sure, there may not be agreement on the met- 
ric. The problem in cross-national research is 
that many measures are actually ordinal, not 
interval. This raises the question of whether 
interval scale techniques, such as regression 
analysis, are appropriate (Kim, 1975, con- 
cludes that they ‘are). An important related 
issue is that of interpreting nonlinearities in the 
observed relationships. In the absence of an 
established metric, how does one know 
whether observed nonlinearities reflect non- 
linearities between the measures and their con- 


structs or actual nonlinearities between the 


constructs? Stated differently, how do we 
know which nonlinearities are due to the na- 
ture of the measures and which have substan- 
tive significance? 

This is not an idle question; for example, on 
the basis of his finding that the cross-national 
relationship between inequality and per capita 
energy consumption (circa 1960) is nonlinear, 
Jackman (1974) concludes that economic de- 
velopment reduces inequality to a greater ex- 
tent at early stages of industrialization than at 
later stages. But how do we know that per 
capita energy consumption is a linear measure 
of economic development? In 1960, the gap 
between Belgium and Switzerland in per capita 
energy consumption was about the same as the 
gap between Switzerland and Nepal (Banks, 
1971:Segment §); but can we say that the dif- 
ference between Belgium and Switzerland in 
economic development was about the same as 
that between Switzerland and Nepal? If not, 
then we may want to use as our measure of 
economic development some transformation of 
per capita energy consumption, such as its 
logarithm; and Jackman finds that ‘the 
logarithm of per capita energy consumption is 
linearly related to inequality. In sum, substan- 
tive interpretations of nonlinear relationships 
between measures are tenuous unless one can 
first establish that the measures are linearly 
related to their underlying constructs. 


a 


As 
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Inequality. Allison (1978:865) observed, 
“Although inequality has long been a topic of 
intense interest to sociologists, few have 
bothered to carefully specify what they mean 
by the term.” To say that we are interested in 
income inequality begs a number of questions 
(Lampman, 1973). Are we interested in in- 
equality merely at a given point in time—or 
-inequality in lifetime earnings? (The former 
overstates the latter: Dich, 1970.) Are we in- 
terested in wage inequality or household in- 
equality? (These are quite different; if house- 
holds have different numbers of wage earners, 
equality across households implies inequality 
in wages, and conversely.) Should we adjust 
for size of household? If so, do we give chil- 
dren and adults equal weighting? 

Why are we interested in cross-national 
variations in income inequality? In itself, in- 
equality in income may not be as interesting as 
many sociologists think. Indeed, I suspect that 
what cross-national studies of income inequal- 
ity are really interested in (though they usually 
do not state it explicitly) is inequality in stan- 
dard of living, or economic inequality. How- 
ever, the use of income Inequality as a proxy 
for economic inequality can be questioned, 
since the relationship hetween income distri- 
bution and standard-of-living distribution var- 
ies substantially across nations. First, in some 
nations, employees (especially the best-paid 
employees) are paid large fringe benefits which 
are overlooked not only in the calculation of 
income tax but also in the calculation of in- 
come inequality. Second, income distributions 
do not take government services into account. 
Nations vary considerably in the extent to 
which governments provide or subsidize edu- 
cation, health care, transportation, housing, 
food, etc. Third, in some nations, purchasing 
power is determined by factors other than in- 
come. In eastern European nations, for exam- 
ple, certain consumer goods are chronically in 
short supply; waiting lists are made and, typi- 
cally, political position is more important than 
income in determining one’s position on the 
list. 

‘In short, the relationship between income 
inequality and inequality in living standard is 
complex. It is also largely uncharted in sociol- 
ogy. Typically, we do not even know whether 
income inequality overstates or understates in- 


equality in living standard; on the basis of the - 
omission of government services from the in- - 


come inequality measure, we would expect this 


measure to overstate economic inequality, - 


“while on the basis ‘of its omission of salary 
payment-in-kind we would expect it to under- 
state economic inequality. We can certainly 
assume that these factors vary across nations. 
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And therein lies the potential danger in using 
income inequality as a proxy for economic in- 
equality: to the (unknown) extent that income 
Inequality understates (or overstates) eco- 
nomic inequality differently across nations, to 
that same extent the cross-national correlation 
between income inequality and economic in- 
equality is attenuated. 

Government spending and Keynes. Stack 
uses government spending/GNP as his 
“Keynesian measure—that is, nations with a 
higher level of government spending/GNP are 
assumed to be more Keynesian than those with 
a lower level of government spending. A brief 
review of Keynesian theory will reveal that this 
is a misleading oversimplification. 

Consider a nation’s real GNP (total output), 
Y. For a given level of technology (T), and 
stock of fixed land and capital (K), total na- - 
tional output is determined by employment. 
Hence, for a particular nation at a particular 
point in time, there exists a unique level of 
maximum national output, Yr, which can be 
achieved only at full employment. 

Keynes departed from classical economic 
theory when he argued that there is nothing 
inherent in a market economy to guarantee that 
the actual output (Y) will correspond to the 
potential—full-employment output (Yp). If Y is 
not necessarily Yp, then what determines Y? 
Aggregate demand; that is, Y = C + I + 
G—where C is consumption (the total demand 
for all goods and services by private consum- 
ers), I is investment (the total demand for in- 
vestment goods by private industry), and G is 
government (the demand for goods and ser- 
vices, both consumption and investment, by 
the government).? With C and I constant, then, 
an increase in government spending will in- 
crease Y. This suggests the Keynesian cure for 
unemployment and an underachieving econ- 
omy: increase government spending enough to 
raise Y to Yr. 

_ In Keynesian theory, then, the proper level 
of government spending is that level which 
raises Y’ to Yp (where Y’ is C + J). If the gap 
between Y’ and Yp is large, government 
spending should be high. If the gap between Y’ 


7 In an open economy, exports and imports also 
enter the equation; in this brief exposition, however, 
there is no need to add this complication. 

Some readers may wonder why, in detailing the 
weaknesses of Stack's operationalization of 
Keynesian theory, I have not pointed out that, for 
Keynes, government manipulation of the money 
supply i is at least as important as government spend- 
ing. This is a problem with Stack’s analysis, to be 
sure, but it is a problem which he recognizes (Stack, 


‘ 4978b:fn. 5); I have tried to limit this comment to 


major problems which Stack fails to mention. 
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and Yp is small, however, Keynesian theory 
advises against high government spending; 
high government spending would be inflation- 
ary (McConnell, 1966:257-8). Government 
spending/GNP would be a suitable 
operationalization of Keynesian policies, then, 
only if we could assume that (Yr-Y’)/GNP is 
similar for all the nations in the sample. 
Clearly, such an assumption is false; the labor 
situation varies markedly from nation to nation 
in Stack’s sample (compare, for example, India 
and West Germany). Hence we cannot equate 
Keynesian theory with high government 
spending, as Stack does in his operationaliza- 
tion of the theory. . 

Note, also, that Keynesian theory views 
government spending as a supplement to pri- 
vate consumption (C) and investment (I). The 
purpose of government spending is not to re- 
place C + I but, rather, to raise C + I + G to the 
potential output, Yp. Stack (pp. 882—3) seems 
to appreciate many of these points in his dis- 
cussion of Keynesian theory. Surely, then, he 
did not intend to code his Keynesian measure, 
government spending (G)/GNP (G + I + C), as 
1.0 (or nearly 1.0) for the socialist nations. 
Since government spending/GNP in 1959 was 
.39 for the United Kingdom and Sweden, and 
.21 for the U.S. (see Appendix, here), such a 
coding would imply that the socialist nations 
are 23⁄4 times as Keynesian as the United King- 
dom and Sweden and 5 times as Keynesian as 
the U.S. Surely, this is false; indeed, it seems 
wrong to call the socialist nations Keynesian, 
at all. The abolition of the private sector is not 
Keynesian; it is socialism. i 


Conclusion 


No matter how you view them, Stack’s re- 
sults are wrong. His results depend entirely 
upon his coding government spending/GNP as 
1.0 (or thereabouts) for the eight socialist 
countries in his sample. There are two in- 
terpretations for this coding. One is the as- 
sumption that it was accidental; the missing- 
values card was missing. The other explanation 
is that Stack intended this coding, thereby 
distorting Keynesian theory beyond recogni- 
tion by implying that Keynes advocated the 
abolition of the private sector. Further, even if 
we ignore this problem and take his data at 
face value, his results do not hold under more 
complete model specifications. In particular, 
controlling for political democracy——a variable 
which Stack (1978a) himself insists should be 
controlled for—eliminated the effect of gov- 
ernment spending on inequality. Finally, even 
if we take his empirical findings as correct— 
that is, even if we take his data at face value 
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and assume that his model properly represents 


_Keynesian theory—then his conclusion is 


wrong; Keynesian theory is not supported, 
since (1) his results show that economic growth 
does not mediate the effect of government 
spending on inequality and (2) he gives no evi- 
dence to eliminate the alternative hypothesis 
that government spending reduces inequality . 
because it is related to redistributive taxation 
and not because it is related to employment. 

Quantitative cross-national research is not 
easy; it must be carefully conceived and care- 
fully executed. Unlike another critic of cross- 
national studies of income inequality (Bach, 
1977), however, I do not hold that quantitative 
cross-national research is merely an exercise in 
futility. I have faith that quantitative cross- 
national research on inequality, properly done, 
can advance our understanding of this impor- 
tant subject. 


Glenn Firebaugh 
Vanderbilt University 
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- APPENDIX 
Data for Stack’s Keynesian Model 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Income (Govt. Per Capita Ave. Annual 

Inequality* SpendingY GNP, 1965, Growth Rate in 

Nation circa 1960 GNP, 1959 Dollars (3), 1950-1965 
1. Argentina 42 170 770 1.3 
2. Australia .30 .180 2002 1.9 
3. Bolivia 53 161 ‘164 2.7 
4. Brazil S4 .137 267 2.1 
5. Burma e ` 291 71 3.1 
6. Bulgaria sale —! 829 — 
7. Czechoslovakia 20° — 1561 4.2 
8. Denmark 37 214 2120 3.0 
9. East Germany 20° — 1260 — 
10. Finland 46 301 1749 4.1 
il. France .50 400 1924 3.6 
12. Greece .38 236 687 5.7 
13. Hungary one — 1094 5.3 
14. India 33 139 101 1.7 
1S. Iraq .60 325 231 1.9 
16. Israel 30 382 1422 5.4 
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23. Poland 17° — 978 5.1 
24. Rumania D Gea" — 778 8.4 
25. South Africa 38 311 611 2.3 
- 26. Sweden 39 391 2549 3.1 
27. United Kingdom -38 .388 1818 2.4 
28. United States 34 .210 3575 2.0 
29. U.S.S.R. .28° — 1357 4.9 
30. Venezuela 42 272 882 3.1 
31. West Germany 45 306 1901 5.5 
32. Yugoslavia 26° — 451 tz 





a Gini index. See text for data source for this and the other variables. 


b “Of rather doubtful value” (Paukert, 1973:125). 


© See Stack (1978b:fn. 9) for data source. 
a Missing datum. 
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DIRECT GOVERNMENT INVOLVEMENT 
IN THE ECONOMY: THEORETICAL AND 
EMPIRICAL EXTENSIONS 


REPLY TO JACKMAN AND FIREBAUGH* 


Jackman’s main criticisms are (1) a Keynes- 
ian model of DGI is inappropriate for the 
socialist nations; (2) the estimates of DGI for 
the socialist nations are too high; (3) the in- 
come inequality data for the socialist nations 
underestimate their ‘inequality levels and are 
not comparable to those of the capitalist na- 
tions; (4) if we restrict the sample to the 


* Direct all communications to: Steven Stack; De- 
partment of Sociology; Indiana University; In- 
dianapolis, Indiana 46202. 
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capitalist nations, the model no longer fits the 
data. : 

Firebaugh reiterates many of Jackman’s 
criticisms and adds several important ones, in- 
cluding the notion that the model is 
misspecified. These criticisms, on the surface, 
may seem to have serious and negative conse- 
quences for the DGI model. However, these 
criticisms tend to be premature and are some- 
times marked by errors and fabrications. First, 
for example, while a strictly Keynesian model 
of DGI may be inappropriate for socialist na- 
tions, the umbrella of the general DGI argu- 
ment certainly covers the socialist case.! Sec- 
ond, if we use lower, alternative estimates of 
DGI, we obtain the same results. Third, if we 
use the most comparable income inequality 
data, which maximize the degree of estimated 
socialist inequality, we still find that the model 
is correct.. Fourth, if we draw a larger, more 
representative sample of capitalist nations, the 
DGI is again supported by the analysis. Fi- 
nally, Firebaugh’s criticisms have a number of 
problems associated with them—such as his 
alternative specifications, all of which include 
a measure of political participation that intro- 
duces a severe bias against nonwestern sys- 
tems making the analysis meaningless. 

This reply suggests that the comments of the 
critics are largely inconsequential to the basic 
validity of the DGI model. 


SOCIALIST DGI THEORY 


Jackman’s long argument that Keynesianism 
is nonapplicable to eastern Europe is largely 
irrelevant to the general DGI model, as is 
Firebaugh’s statement that it seems wrong to 
call the Communist bloc nations Keynesian at 


all. Both make the mistake of limiting DGI 


! This point was made, although briefly, in foot- 
note 9 of my original paper (Stack, 1978a). In addi- 
tion, however, the notion that Keynesian analysis is 
irrelevant to socialist systems is an exaggeration. 
Jackman ignores the substantial relevant literature 
on the convergence thesis. The literature on this 
concept has included works by such western authors 
a3 Tinbergen, Galbraith, and Wiles—as well as by 
such socialist thinkers as Bregel, Dalin, and Vajda 
(Millar, 1972). To the extent that the systems are 
converging, we would anticipate that socialist 
backsliding towards market mechanisms might have 
some relevance for Keynesian economics. 

I would like to take this opportunity to correct two 
errors in my original article. On page 880, line 7, this 
phrase should be inserted: political development 
theory (Lenski, 1966; Cutright, 1967; Peters, 1973; 


Hewitt, 1977; Rubinson and Quinlan, 1977). Also, in - 


Table 2, under computed value of Student’s t, the 
two asterisks next to the value —.22i for the vari- 
able EG should be removed. 
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theory to Keynesianism. DGI mechanisms can 
include much more than simple government 
spending, especially in the case of command 
socialism. While my original article stressed 
Keynesian DGI mechanisms, it does not take 
much imagination to extend the argument to 
DGI mechanisms in socialism. For example, 
there is a sound consensus (in the field of 
comparative economics) that DGI is substan- 
tially higher in socialist nations (Leeman, 1977; 
Holesovsky, 1977). The market is brought 
under human control through the nationaliza- 
tion of the means of production and the cen- 
tralization of economic power. This centralized 
command over economic resources increases 
the probability of solving the basic ‘‘Keynes- 
ian’’ problem of disequilibrium between sav- 
ings, consumption, and investment. Conse- 
quences of such an economic equilibrium rele- 
vant to the study of income inequality include 
full employment and high economic growth 
rates. . 

First, there is the notion that, under condi- 
tions of centralized planning, unemployment 
should be low or nonexistent. In contrast to 
capitalism——where there is often an imbalance 
between savings and investment, since the 
relevant decisions are made by many private 
individuals—there is coordination of such de- 
cisions in socialism. Since investment is fi- 
nanced from state revenue, and since the level 
and distribution of investment is state- 
determined, there is an identity of savings 
decisions and investment decisions, not a sep- 
aration of them (Dobb, 1960;,Nuti, 1978).? In 
addition, consumption levels also are manipu- 
lated from the same command centers. As 
Bornstein (1978) points out, the level of aggre- 
gate demand is normally kept high through am- 
bitious national planning. One consequence of 
this coordination of the Keynesian categories 
of savings, Investment, and consumption is full 
employment. While there are fluctuations in 
economic activity resulting primarily from 
changes in growth rates of investment and out- 
put, these are handled in such a way as to 
preclude periodic recessions in which workers 
are laid off (Bajt, 1971). On the microlevel, 


? Liberal economic theory takes issue with this 
sharp distinction (Galbraith, 1967). To the extent that 
corporations finance their investments internally, 
and not through the big banks, Dobb's distinction is 
overdrawn. Galbraith’s notion of the growing inde- 
pendence of the corporation from finance capital 
.would support the convergence thesis of economic 
systems (Tinbergen, 1961. However, there is still 
` imperfect coordination of savings and investment in 
the ‘‘new industrial state,” in the sense of the lack of 
coordination of investment ventures among indi- 
vidual corporations. 
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when a worker is no longer needed because of 
such considerations as automation, the man- 
agement is typically expected—or even legally 
obligated—to reassign him/her, with retraining 
if necessary, to another department, or to an- 
other firm in the same area (Bornstein, 1978). 
The low rate of unemployment in the command 
socialist nations, then, is one way in which 
socialist DGI is responsible for less income 
inequality. 

Socialism eliminates one of the causes of low 
wages found in capitalism. In the literature on 
the causes of poverty and the dual economy 
(Wachtel, 1974), it is often argued that 
capitalism has no way of effectively transfer- 
ring part of the high incomes of the advanced 
technological sector (e.g., heavy industry) of 
the economy to augment the low incomes being 
made in the nontechnological sector (e.g., ser- 
vices). Capitalism maintains inequality by its 
inability to disrupt the dual economy of high- 
paid workers in the technological sector and 
low-paid workers in the nontechnological sec- 
tor. In contrast, in command socialism, given 
the centralization of economic authority, the ` 
gains from productivity in the technological 
sector can be redistributed. They are often 
used to promote the general wage level of all 
workers in the society, as well as to reduce 
prices and to expand the social consumption 
fund (Wilczynski, 1977:112). This redistribu- 
tion lessens inequality. 

There are additional links between socialist 
DGI mechanisms and reduced income stratifi- 
cation. As Parkin (1971) points out, wage dif- 
ferentials are set by national wages boards. 
This is in contrast to capitalism wherein many 
individual enterprises set incomes in accord- 
ance with a variety of forces. The centralized 
authority of the state replaces, to an extent, the 
supply and demand mechanism of the market 
in capitalism. Given the egalitarian nature of 
socialist wages ideology, this centralized 
power tends to be used to decrease wage dif- 
ferentials, in the long run. For example, in the 
Soviet Union in recent years, the ratio of the 
average income of the highest-skilled workers 
to lowest-skilled workers has decreased from 
3.68 to 3.2 in ferrous metals, from 2.7 to 2.0 in . 
the petroleum industry, and from 2.71 to 2.0 in 
the machine construction sector (Kirsch, 
1972). Other national wage policies designed to 
reduce inequality include increasing the 
minimum wage faster than the mean wage 
level. For example, in East Germany between 
1971-1973, the minimum monthly wage in- 
creased from 325 to 392 marks (or by 20.6%) 
while the average wage increased by only 
10.6% (Bruckner, 1974). The most detailed 
study of such wage policies concluded that 
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Yanowitch (1969) may be correct when he 
spoke of socialist ‘‘income revolutions” 
(Kirsch, 1972:184).. 

Through eliminating private property, 
socialism largely abolishes the sources of sev- 
eral types of income that are received by a 
privileged few in capitalism: capital gains, 
dividends, and rent. Taking the eight socialist 
nations in this study as a whole, 92% of the 
farming land is in the socialist sector, and 95% 
of all national income is contributed by this 
sector (Wilczynski, 1977:22).3 The nationali- 
zation of the means of production reduces in- 
equality through eliminating incomes from 
property ownership.‘ 


MEASURING SOCIALIST DGI 


Jackman has several criticisms of the 
socialist DGI measures. He states that they are 
‘guesses, that they are probably too high, 
and that (this, he implies) alternative data 
might yield different results. Firebaugh states 
that such high values are ‘‘surely false.” 
Firebaugh attributes this ‘‘mistake’’ to the 
possibility that I left out a missing-values card 
in my SPSS program. This, incidentally, would 
have been hard for me to do since I did not 
even use SPSS. I used COSAP, instead. The 
small computer I had at my disposal would 
not handle SPSS. COSAP does not have a pro- 
cedure for handling missing values. 

Data from the United Nations (1978) were 
incorporated into the estimation procedure for 
the socialist nations. For example, for Czecho- 


3 Jackman exaggerates the importance of the pri- 
vate sector in socialism. Most activity in the private 
sector is petty bourgeois, in form, wherein a person 
operates a small enterprise, such as handicrafts, as 
an Owner-worker, and has no employees. However, 
the private hiring of labor, while exceptional, does 
exist. In Poland, for example, there is a total of 
200,000 persons (or 2% of the labor force) working as 
employees in the private sector. However, this ac- 
tivity is carefully regulated and held in check through 
DGI by such mechanisms as heavy taxation and such 
rules as the requirement of employers to work 
alongside their employees (Wilczynski, 1977:99). 

‘ Additional reasons as to why we would antici- 
pate that socialism would reduce inequality are not 
as close’y related to the DGI model. Examples in- 
clude the notion that, because socialist elites are 
highly proletarianized, policy will favor the lower 
classes and less inequality; because people (the cen- 
tral wages board), not the market, are responsibie for 
one’s income, the state is more apt to maintain low 
inequality in anticipation of discontent among the 
masses if it did otherwise; and, because elites are 
obliged to adhere to egalitarian wage policy because, 
from the standpoint of traditional socialist ideology, 
this is expected (Parkin, 1971; Stack, 1976:152--80). 
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slovakia, only 1,873 million koruny of primary 
income came from the private sector out of 
172,304 million koruny of net material product. 
To this amount one can add 6,138 million 
koruny from the personal agricultural plots of 
households. Private sector income totaled less 
than 4% of net material product. A DGI figure 
in the high nineties does not seem “‘crippling’’ 
(as Jackman states) or ‘‘ridiculous’’ (as 
Firebaugh contends). For Hungary, the total 
private sector income amounted to less than 
2% of total net material product. 

Jackman’s central basis for criticizing my 
DGI figures (Firebaugh provides no hard evi- 
dence) are some estimates of DGI taken froma 
CIA study cited by Grossman (1977). These 
CIA data place the Soviet DGI level at 90%. 
Jackman implies that there is evidence of it 
being even higher in other eastern European 
nations. Grossman (1977:40), however, states 
only that the ‘‘scope’’ (types of private activi- 
ties allowed) of private activity is probably 
wider in other socialist nations. In addition, 
Grossman gives no evidence supporting this 
remark. 

Other sources of data tend to support my 
estimates rather than those of the CIA and 
Grossman. For example, Wilczynski (1977:68) 


‘gives the following estimates of socialist DGI: 


USSR, 96; Hungary, 97; Czechoslovakia, 95; . 
Romania, 95; Yugoslavia, 76; and East Ger- 
many, 94. Do these alternative data yield 
different results? Table 1 gives the resuits of 
the regression analysis using Wilczynski’s es- 
timates of socialist DGI. The results are largely 
the same. DGI ts still the most important de- 
terminant of inequality. GNP/Capita still exerts 
a significant effect. Economic growth still does 
not. The amount of variance explained by the 
model drops by only a few percentage points. 

The results shown in Table 1 should be taken 
with some caution, as Jackman correctly 
points out that there are differences between 
socialist and capitalist techniques of national 
income accounting. Indeed, estimates of 
socialist GNP are usually 10 to 20% less than 
what they would be if using western methods 
of calculation. One way of checking the results 
of Table 1 is to collapse DGI to a dummy 
variable, wherein capitalist nations receive a 
score of zero and socialist nations receive a 
score of one. This categorization seems to be in 
order, since literally all scholars of compara- 
tive economics agree that there is far more DGI 
in socialist nations than in capitalist nations. 
The results of this regression are given in Table 
2. Measuring DGI in this fashion does not . 
change the basic results af my original articie, 
either. Again, the results are almost exactly the 
same. In addition, even more of the variance is 
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Table 1. Effects of DGI, GNP/Capita, and the Rate of Peon Growth on the Degree of Income Inequality 
= sing Wilczynski’s Estimates of Socialist DGD (N = 32) 


Computed 


Standard 
Regression Error of Value of Beta 

Variable Coefficient Coefficient Student’s T Coefficient 
DGI - —0.003 0.001 —4,589** ~0.694 
GNP/cap —0.000 0.000 — 1.800* —0.219 
EG —0.004 0.010 —0.377 —0.057 
Intercept .549218 

R? = .59. 

R? = 55. 

F = 13.5, 3/28 df. 

** = statistically significant at the 005 level. 

* = statistically significant at the .05 level. 


explained. These findings lend support to those 
who hold that socialism is the main determi- 
nant of destratification (Parkin, 1971; Stack, 
1976). 


SOCIALIST INEQUALITY 


Jackman holds that the data on income dis- 
tribution in the socialist nations are not com- 
parable to those for the capitalist nations. At 
one point, he asserts that the data J use over- 
state the degree of equality in the socialist 
countries. The opposite is probably more accu- 
rate. He makes no mention of the fact that all 
of these data will, simply by definition, make 
the socialist nations look comparatively in- 
egalitarian when compared with similar data 
from the capitalist nations. The income data 
from the capitalist nations routinely omit major 
sources of property income such as capital 
gains. Data from the capitalist nations exagger- 
ate the degree of equality. Since property in- 
come is virtually eliminated in socialism, if all 
else is equal, socialist nations will have sub- 
stantially less inequality. As Lundberg (1969) 
points out, property-based income is one of the 
backbones of inequality in capitalist nations. 
For those with incomes of over one million a 
year, approximately 90% comes from prop- 


erty, not wages. The importance of property. 
income in maintaining inequality can be mea- 
sured to an extent by comparing the degree of 
inequality before a Communist take-over with 
that after the rise of Communists to power. For 
example, the degree of inequality in Yugo- 
slavia, in 1938, was .352 compared with levels 
in the .250—.280 range in the 1960s (Vinsi, 1967; 
Michal, 1973). 

I am puzzled over Jackman’s error wherein 
he senses discrepancies between the U.N. data 
and Michal’s (1973) data. The problem is that 
he selects inappropriate U.N. data (United 
Nations, 1967:Table 9.20). The relevant dis- 
cussion on these data (United Nations, 1967, 
chap. 9:24—6) notes that they refer to the per 
capita distribution of income in Hungary and 
Poland. These are not the kinds of data we 
want for our investigation. This is why Jain 
(1974) used data from another part of the book 
(United Nations, 1967, chap. 8:71) for his cal- 
culations on measuring inequality. For Hun- 
gary, these estimates are .229 (1955), .202 
(1958), and .208 (1964). These more appropri- 
ate U.N. data are, in fact, well in line with 
Michal’s estimates of .226 (1960) and .240 
(1964). If anything, the Michal data provide 
more conservative estimates of socialist equal- 
ity. If Jackman had used the appropriate U.N. 
tables, he would have found the opposite of 


Table 2. The Effects of DGI, GNP/Capita and the Rate of Economic Growth on the Degree of Income 
Inequality with DGI Measured as a Dummy Variable (N = 32) 


l Standard Computed l 
Regression Error of Value of Beta 
Variable Coefficient Coefficient Student’s T Coefficient 
DGI —0.195 0.036 —5,418** —0.721 
GN Picap —0.000 0.000 —2.786* 0.312. 
EG —0.006 0.009 — 0.652 — 0.087 
Intercept 501963 - 
` “See notes to Table 1. 
R? = .65. 
R? = 6l. 


F = 17.4, 3/28 df. 
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what he asSerts. I was certainly not out to 
select data to make the socialist countries ap- 
pear less unequal than they are. For the same 
reasons, Jackman’s comment on Poland is also 
an error.5 | 

In the case of the data for Czechoslovakia, 
the U.N. (Table 9.19) provides a quartile ratio 
of 1.62 for 1959. I do not see what basis 
Jackman has for asserting that this is at odds 
with: the Michal data, since Michal does not 
even provide the data necessary for such a 
comparison. Furthermore, the Ginis based on 
the U.N. data are between .188 and .200 (Jain, 
1974). The Michal estimates are between .195 
and .199. Again, Jackman’s criticisms seem to 


be based on some misunderstanding of the data - 


involved. 

In an unnecessary fabrication, Jackman dis- 
cusses the pitfalls of my supposed use of data 
based on a single city in Poland—Lodz—to 
estimate inequality in the country, as a whole. I 
simply did not use these data (Szafnick, 
1971:39). Instead, I used the more appropriate 
data for Poland as a whole (Szafnicki, 1971:43). 
The Gini for Lodz was .166 while the Gini for 
Poland was .234. Jackman appears to be 
guessing which data I used. His guesses are 
wrong ones. 

With respect to the data for Hungary, 
Jackman implies that they are not representa- 


. Ž Again, these data are from the wrong table 

(United Nations, 1967, Table 9.20) which provides 
data on the per capita distribution. Jackman should 
inspect other data (United Nations, 1967, chap. 8: 
71). The estimates of inequality for Poland, based on 
these data, are between .252 and .253 (Jain, 1974). 
The estimate from Michal’s work is exactly the 
same: .253. 

Firebaugh also makes numerous errors and/or 
guesses in his handling of income inequality data. 
For example, he uses inappropriate estimates for 
Poland and Romania consisting, respectively, of .17 
and .23 (see his Appendix). His assertion that I ap- 
parently ‘‘overlooked’’ comparable data on some 48 
nations is quite inaccurate. The data in the Jain 
source, as Jain cautions, are marked by many serious 
problems of comparability. While Firebaugh reports 
a correlation of .96 between the Ginis of approx- 
imately two dozen nations which are available in 
both the Paukert and Jain sources, this is not sur- 
prising and does not necessarily. mean that the Jain 
data are reliable. For these two dozen nations, 
Paukert and Jain used many of the same data 
sources! As Jain (1974:1) states: 


In preparing this compilation we have been greatly 
reinforced in our reservations on the accuracy of 
such data... . The reader is therefore cautioned 
that the data reported in this paper are not in any 
sense presented as reliable or as best estimates. 


This is why I restricted my capitalist sample to the 
data adjusted by Paukert (1973). 
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tive of the entire income distribution since they 


apply to state sector employees. He provides 
no evidence for this assertion. However, avail- 
able information (on the degree to which the 
degree of inequality in the state sector is a 
reliable approximation of overall inequality) 
indicates that the former is a good predictor of 
the latter. For example, McAuley’s (1977) es- 


_ timates of the total degree of inequality in the 


USSR are decile ratios (D9/D1) between 3.04 
and 3.08. These can be compared with his de- 
cile ratio for the state sector alone which is 
3.00. While there is a slight difference in these 
figures, I do not see it as “undermining” the 
results of the investigation! We might note that `: 
the corresponding decile ratio for the United 
States.is approximately 14.0 (Kolko, 1970:14). 
Nevertheless, if we omit Hungary from the 
analysis—as I did in a separate analysis—the 
results support the model just as solidly as 
before. 

Still, Jackman is correct in stating that there ` 
is some variability in the estimates of socialist 
inequality. One way of assessing whether or 
not this variation “‘undermines’’ our results is 
to use the estimates (excluding the noncom- 
parable data on the per capita income distribu- 
tion) that provide the highest degree of income 
inequality for the socialist nations for the 
1959-1965 period. In this manner, we are 
probably exaggerating the degree of socialist 
inequality. For example, we will use the esti- - 
mate of .244 for Bulgaria instead of the original 
approximation of .215.° As a further precau- 
tion, we will use Wilczynski’s (1977) estimates 
of socialist DGI. The results of the regression 
analysis using the maximum Ginis for the 
socialist nations are given in Table 3. Even 
with these exaggerated estimates of socialist 
inequality, the results of the analysis are nearly 
the same. DGI is again the most important 
variable. The level of development is signifi- 
cant while the rate of growth is not. The model 
explains almost-as much of the variance (53%) 
as in the original work (57%). 


CAPITALIST DGI 


. The final criticism of Jackman is that if we 
restrict the DGI model to capitalist nations, 
DGI and inequality are not significantly re- 
lated. However, he provides no rationale about 
why this should be the case. In particular, 
should we attempt to reformulate DGI theory? 


¢ The data for Bulgaria are taken from Jain’s cal- — 
culations which were based on the appropriate 
United Nations data (United Nations, 1967, chap. 
8:71). In my orginal article, I neglected to give the 
source (Grindea, 1974) of the data on Romania. 
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Table 3. Effects of DGI, GNP/Capita and Economic Growth on Income Inequality (Using Maximum Ginis 


for the Socialist Nations (N = 32) 


~~ 





Standard Computed 
Regression Error. of Value of Beta 

Variable Coefficient Coefficient Student’s T Coefficient 
DGI —0.003 _ 0.001 —4,425** —0.679 
GNP/cap —0.000 0.000 — 1.863* —0,230 
EG —0.004 aa 0.010 © ~0.398 -0.061 
Intercept .547687 i 

See notes to Table i. 

R? = 58. 

R? = .53. 

F = 12.8, 3/28 df. 


If so, how so? Is the DGI/full employment 
connection deficient? Or perhaps we should, as 
I indicated in my paper, focus on the type of 
government spending and not just on the quan- 
tity (Stack, 1978a:883). Jackman does not em- 
gage in any theoretical discussion of why the 
DGI model may not work for the capitalist 
sample. Instead, he seems interested only-in 


using the results of his ‘‘quickie’’ empiricism to — 


discredit and disprove the DGI model. In 
similar fashion, in his Table 1, Firebaugh notes 
a discrepancy in the correlations between DGI 
and inequality.’ 

The need for theoretical reformulation of 
DGI theory, however, may be premature. 
First, Jackman’s own analysis fails even to 
mention a problem of near severe multicol- 
linearity, which makes the results of his regres- 
sion analysis quite tenuous. Jackman, as does 
Firebaugh, fails to report the zero-order cor- 
- , relation between capitalist DGI and the level of 
development (r = .43). According to the Klein 
test for severe multicollinearity, if rij > R, se- 
vere multicollinearity is present, and the re- 
sults of regression analysis are meaningless 
(Dutta, 1975:150). Jackman’s adjusted multiple 
correlation is .46, indicating the near presence 
of severe. multicollinearity. His results are to 
be taken with great caution. 

I recently came across some data which 
allow us to explore the capitalist DGI/ 
inequality relationship for a much larger sam- 
ple of 53 capitalist nations. The zero-order 
correlation between DGI and inequality is sig- 
nificant ‘and in the expected direction (r = 


7 Likewise, by omitting all socialist nations from 
all regression calculations involving DGI and income 
inequality (the SPSS pairwise deletion of missing- 
data procedure), Firebaugh finds no evidence in his 
Table 3 for the DGI theory as it applies to capitalist 
nations. 

8 The data on DGI are taken from World Bank 
-(1976:440—6). They refer to total government expen- 
ditures aS-a percent of gross domestic product. The 
data on income inequality are taken from Paukert 
(1973). 
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—.30, p < .025). This was not the case in 
Jackman’s, relatively small sample of 22 na- 
tions. The findings for the larger sample sup- 
port the DGI model. Unfortunately, we were 
unable to engage in a meaningful regression 
analysis: of the effect of capitalist DGI on in- 
equality because there was a severe problem of 
multicollinearity between level of economic 
development and DGI. For this reason, great 
caution should be exercised in further investi- 
gations on the subject. We suggest that DGI 
and development be analyzed separately. 


MODEL, SPECIFICATION 


Firebaugh holds that a major problem in 
my work is that the model is misspecified—that 
is, if one adds a measure of political democracy 
to the analysis, the DGI/inequality relationship 
vanishes whether we use my data or his ‘‘cor- 
rected’’ data which omit all of the socialist 
nations from all calculations involving DGI. He 
sees my omission of an index of politics as 
‘‘strange’’ since in my work on inequality in 


‘ capitalist nations I have stressed the need for 


such an index (Stack, 1978c). There are two 
devastating problems with Firebaugh’s naive 
forcing of his western measure of democracy 
into the analysis. 

First, being a western measure it discrimi- 
nates against one-party political systems. Sec- 
ond, even if it did not discriminate against such 
systems, there is such a severe problem of 
multicollinearity between it and DGI that the 
results of the regression analysis are meaning- 
less. Firebaugh’s index uses a measure of party 
competition, based on the number of parties, in 
which the higher the number of parties, the 
higher the competition and democracy. Be- 
cause all of the socialist nations have only one 
party, it is then assumed that they are, there- 
fore, low in democracy. Problems associated 
with this index include the notion that there 
can be competing factions within a single 
party. Firebaugh’s index of democracy also 
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contains an index of electoral irregularity 
based on Mackenzie’s notions of what consti- 
tutes ‘‘regular’’ (e.g. honest, competent ad- 
ministration to run the elections) elections 
(Taylor and Hudson, 1972:23-—5). As Taylor 
and Hudson (1972:25) point out, this index has 
been under attack for some time. Critics hold 
that the Mackenzie criteria are not relevant ta 
nonwestern systems and that the coding is 
uncritically biased against the socialist nations. 
It seems quite irresponsibie of Firebaugh not to 
mention these debates. 

The second problem with the Firebaugh 
index is that the socialist nations all have very 
low scores on it—just as they all have very high 
scores on the DGI index. ‘Statistically, the two 
scales measure the same thing, multicollinear- 
ity is present, and the results of all three of 
Firebaugh’s new ‘‘specifications’’ are mean- 
ingless. I did not include an index of political 
democracy because I could not find one that 
avoided the problems of bias against the com- 
munist nations and the problem of multicol- 
linearity. The class composition of parliament 
and/or elites—such as the politiburos and 
cabinets—avoids the first problem; but, be- 
cause communist political bodies are far more 
representative of the lower class than are 
capitalist bodies, the DGI and class- 
composition variables are marked by the 
problem of severe multicollinearity (Stack, 
1976). 

Firebaugh then proposes a second respecifi- 
cation, including not only his invalid measure 
of politics but also an invalid measure of state 
strength in world economy. In a rather sloppy 
fashion, he borrows, from his ASA conference 
paper, his index of political performance, using 
it to measure state strength in world economy 
(Olsen: and Firebaugh, 1975:8). His index of 
political performance has essentially nothing to 
do with a state’s power in world economy. His 
index measures four dimensions of political 
performance: the degree of civil violence; 
legislative effectiveness, which has to do with 
the extent to which the legislature’s power ts 
independent from that of the executive branch; 
the degree of modernity in the administrative 
branch; and government size, which is mea- 
sured as government expenditures per capita 
(Olsen and Firebaugh, 1975:8). As I have 
pointed out elsewhere, in a work Firebaugh 
claims to have read, state strength in world 
economy needs to be measured in terms of 
tariff and trade policies—or in terms of other 
relevant indices, such as the rules and regula- 
tions controlling foreign capital in a nation 
(Stack, 1978c:271). Far from satisfying this 
criticism, Firebaugh creates a useless index of 
state strength. Firebaugh’s index fails to dis- 
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tinguish between two very different variables: 
state strength in world economy, and political 
performance.? | 


CONCLUSION 


Jackman’s criticisms are largely restricted to 
the problem of measurement errors. If we ad- 
dress this problem where it, in fact, exists—by 
substituting the most comparable and appro- 


priate data—the DGI model is still supported. 


Jackman’s one theoretical criticism (that a 
Keynesian model is inappropriate for socialist 
economies) is based on a misunderstanding of 
DGI theory which can draw on a number of 
perspectives besides Keynesianism. Relevant 
DGI mechanisms in socialism, for example, 
include the coordination of savings and in- 
vestment decisions, the redistribution of in- 


9 Firebaugh raises a number of other criticisms 
which have numerous problems. While some of the 
effects of the model work backward in time if we 
substitute available date for alternate years, such as 
that for GNP, we find the same results. In cross- 
national research, the inavailability of data often 
leads to this problem. Indeed, Firebaugh’s own al- . 
ternative specifications have this problem (e.g., he 
uses an index of electoral irregularity which is circa 
1965 and which comes after the circa 1960 Ginis). 
Other problems are germane to much research. 
These problems include a lack of investigation of 
reciprocal effects and a truly systematic measure of 
economic inequality. With respect to the latter 
problem, income researchers might feel better about 
their supposedly ‘‘primitive’’ attempts to measure 
the concept of inequality if they read Firebaugh’s 
own work which uses passenger cars per capita to 
measure income distribution (Olsen and Firebaugh, 
1975:9)! Firebaugh’s criticism that I omit the major 
Keynesian variable of unemployment from my dis- 
cussion of DGI theory suggests to me that he fell 
asleep while reading page 883 of my original article. I 
find Firebaugh’s cursory view of 1950-1970 trends in 
inequality and DGI unconvincing. His largely unsub- 
stantiated premise that income inequality is a con- 
stant of sorts which defies changes in societal orga- 
nization does not fit well with much available data. 
For example, data from the Japanese ministry of 
finance (personal communication) indicate that in- 
equality fell from .346 in 1955 to .281 in 1972. Jain’s 
data for Finland indicate an increase in inequality 
from .395 in 1952 to .454 in 1962. In addition, the 
delineation of a simple bivariate relationship, over 
time, should be supplemented with control variables 
to unmask possible spurious and suppressed re- 
lationship. One of Firebaugh's concluding 
remarks—that I give no evidence that redistribution 
occurs because of taxation, not because of full em- 
ployment policy—is quite a blunder, since any in- 
come inequality researcher knows that all of the 
relevant data refer to the pretax distribution of in- - 
comes. Hence, the variation in inequality in the data 
is necessarily due to factors outside the tax policies 
of the nations involved. 
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come gains from the technological sector to the 
nontechnological sector, and the manipulation 
of wage rates by national wages boards. All of 
these DGI mechanisms are lacking in 
capitalism. All are associated with the abolition 
of private corporate property and ‘‘ridiculous”’ 
levels of government spending in the high 
nineties. One must remember that government 
spending is just one example of a DGI mech- 
anism. Jackman’s critique has serious prob- 
lems associated with it, and one wonders if my 
own critical review of Jackman’s work may 
have motivated his hasty criticisms ack 
1978b). 

Firebaugh’s claims about E 
cards are simply erroneous rumors. His ‘‘cor- 
rected’’ data which he presents in his tables are 
to be viewed with great caution because they 
leave all the socialist nations out of all the 
critical DGI calculations. In a similar fashion, 
his alternative specifications are meaning- 
less—given such considerations as their use of 
biased measures of democracy, which are in- 
appropriate for a sample containing socialist 
nations. Firebaugh’s fabrications include his 
paragraphs on how I failed to deal with the key 
Keynesian variable of unemployment. Many of 
his other .criticisms, such as ‘‘cross- 
sectionalism’’—failure to test the model with 
unavailable time-series data—and his long tan- 
gents on needed refinements in measuring eco- 
nomic inequality (even though the needed data 
are not available) might be viewed as impossi- 
ble dreaming. 

In general, I found both critics to be pre- 
occupied with attempts to discredit the new 
DGI approach. Their resort to such minor 
means as fabrications, guesses, mundane em- 
pirical problems, inappropriate data analyses, 
and countertheoretical arguments serves only 
to reveal their ignorance of how DGI theory 
can be applied to socialist economic systems. 


Steven Stack 
‘Indiana University 
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SOCIOBIOLOGY AND PARADIGMS IN 
EVOLUTIONARY THEORY 


(COMMENT ON QUADAGNO, ASR, - 
FEBRUARY, 197% 


While Dr. Quadagno’s (1979:100—8) paper 
on evolutionary theory and sociobiology is a 


*Direct all communications to: Susan Bolton 
Bolin, Dept. of Zoology; or Robert Bolin; Dept. of 
Sociology; North Dakota State University; Fargo, 
North Dakota 58105. 


clusive fitness,” 
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useful contribution to the growing literature on 
the subject, we find several of her major 
arguments to be either in error or somewhat 
misleading. Similarly, the conclusion drawn 
from her analysis seems to be severe and not 
justified by the arguments presented in her 
paper. First, we will examine alleged errors in 
the logical structure of sociobiological theory. 


Tautology and Evolutionary Thought 


Quadagno maintains (p. 104) that 
sociobiologists introduced tautological rea- - 
soning into the evolutionary model. This is a 
somewhat surprising charge coming from 
someone apparently knowledgeable in the 
history of Darwinian thought. It is not clear 
how sociobiology utilizes any tautology not 
present in Darwin’s original formulation. 
Quadagno mentions (p. 102) that Darwin 
adopted Spencer’s term, ‘‘survival of the fit- 
test,” in later editions of the Origin of Species. 
It is interesting that Quadagno considers the 
sociobiological concept, ‘‘maximization of in- 
(Alexander, 1975; Barash, 
1977; Wilson, 1975) to be tautological, and yet 
does not find “‘survival of the fittest” to be 
equally so. 

A tautology can be derived from Darwin's 
and Spencer’s phrase: survival is the criterion 
of fitness and fitness results in survival (Hull, 
1974). If, in turn, Darwin’s notion is tautologi- 
cal, the implication is that not only sociobiol- 
ogy can be rejected as logically inadequate, but 
all of Darwinian evolution as well. 

The charge of tautology has been leveled at 
Darwinian theory, even very recently (Gould, 
1976). If fitness in Darwin’s sense is defined in- 
terms of survival, the theory is reduced to a 
tautology. However, assertions of Darwinian 
fitness must always be made in reference to an 
Organism or trait in the context of a changing 
environment (Hull, 1974:67; Scriven, 
1971:215). Gould (1976:26—30) argues that sur- 
vival is an expression of a superior a priori trait 
and that it is the improved trait that is the 
independent criterion of fitness in Darwin's 
sense, not survival per se (cf. Dobzhansky, 
1955). As Mayr (1976: 13) notes, the possession 
of certain genetic characteristics determines 
evolutionary success, in that an individual with 
those characteristics is more likely to repro- 
duce than those without them. Thus, ‘‘the pro- 
cess of natural selection can be thought of as 
the comparison of variant structures in terms 


We would like to thank J. Frank Cassel and an 
anonymous ASR reviewer for reviewing earlier 
drafts of this comment. 
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‘of their survival value and choosing the best” 
(McCleery, 1978:382). 

But if Darwin’s formulation is not truly 
tautological, what of sociobiology? In order to 
assess whether sociobiology rests on a tautol- 
ogy, some clarification of ‘‘fitness’’ is neces- 
sary. Darwin defined fitness as being well 
adapted and any trait that helped an organism 
to survive increased its fitness (Mayr, 1976:74). 
However, sociobiologists and population ge- 
neticists do not use fitness in this very broad 
sense. 

Mathematical geneticists Wright, Haldane, 
and Fisher redefined fitness to mean the con- 
tribution an individual makes to the gene pool 
(Mayr, 1976:316). According to Mayr 
(1976:74), ‘‘{flitness under the new definition 
_ can be due either to the superior fitness in the 
‘Darwinian sense or to reproductive advantage 
that does not add-to the adaptedness of the 
species.” Adaptiveness, therefore, should not 
be equated with fitness in the genetic sense. An 
adaptation is any genetically determined char- 
acteristic that increases an organism’s ability 
to cope with its environment (Ricklefs, 1973). 
Fitness, on the other hand, is ‘*. . . a value free 
algebraic parameter that measures the contri- 
bution made by hereditary determinants to the 
differential reproductive rate of organisms” 
(Stent, 1978:213). Adaptiveness and fitness are 
conceptually linked, but distinct—a point not 
always observed in the literature. 

In a correct sociobiological sense, fitness 
refers only ‘to an individual’s contribution to 
the gene pool, directly and through kin. The 
statement that organisms tend to act to 
maximize their fitness means only that they 
seek” representation in the gene pool through 
reproduction, altruism, etc. Behaviors that 
promote this representation—i.e., that in- 
crease fitness—are selected for by environ- 
mental pressures over those that do not. In this 
matter sociobiology is orthodox Darwinian 
theory (Ruse, 1978:358). An individual can be 
well adapted but unfit if it fails to reproduce. 

If sociobiology were truly tautological, 
presumably it would be unfalsifiable. Never- 
theless, critics (e.g., Sahlins, 1976) have, 
simultaneously, accused sociobiology of being 
tautological and attempted to falsify it (Ruse, 
1979). It is possible to make behavioral predic- 
tions based on sociobiological tenets and to 
empirically evaluate those predictions. Then, if 
found false, and if acceptable alternative ex- 
planations cannot be developed, those predic- 
tions can be rejected as false (Krebs and 
. Davies, 1978). This would not be the case, 
- however, if sociobiology were tautological. 

The upshot of this is that neither Darwin's 
formulation nor sociobiology’s is.tautological. 
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If theré were a tautology present, it has been in 
the theory since Darwin’s time, and not intro- 
duced by sociobiologists as asserted by 


Quadagno. 
Maximization of Genetic Fitness! 


The treatment of the maximization of genetic 
fitness in Quadagno’s (1979:106ff.) paper is 
also problematic. While Quadagno treats fit-. 
ness as denoting an outcome, fitness, in fact, 
refers only to a process, or tendency. Indeed, 


. her quote from Alexander (p. 104) refers to a 


continuing process, nof an outcome. Barash 
(1977:33) notes that ‘‘all fitnesses-are relative 
not only to other traits but also to the environ- 
ment in question.” Quadagno’s paper seems to 
misunderstand this point. Sociobiologists do > 
not argue that species ever achieve maximal 
fitness in-an ultimate sense but, rather, only 
that natural selection is a directional influence 
towards increasing genetic fitness. 

In this regard, Quadagno’s (1979:104) paper 
exhibits conceptual confusion. She introduces 
the term, ‘‘adaptive fitness,” a term not found 
in sociobiological literature. Additionally, she 
fails to use fitness in the sense of genetic con- 
tributions to the gene pool. While her intro- 
duction of this term may serve her argument, it 
obscures the distinction between adaptiveness 
and fitness. She then attempts to equate the . 
principle of the maximization of genetic fitness 
with ‘‘maximal adaptiveness”’ (p. 104), further 
confounding adaptiveness and fitness. Her 
term implies an ideal phenotypic adaptation, an 
implication not found when fitness is used in its 
sociobiological sense. Sociobiologists, and 
evolutionists in general, don’t normally look at 
the overall fitness of an organism but, rather, 
look at the fitness of particular traits of an 
Organism in a given environment (Hull, 1974). 

In attempting to demonstrate how 
sociobiologists violate Darwin’s emphasis on 
minimum reproductive advantage with their 
‘“preoccupation with maximization” (p. 103), 
Quadagno misinterprets the use of the concept. 
She cites Williams (1966:132) in this regard, 
who writes, ‘(t]he reproduction of every indi- 


' Sociobiologists use the concepts terms, ‘‘inclu- 
sive fitness’’ and ‘‘genetic fitness,” neither of which 
is used systematically in Quadagno’s paper. Genetic 
fitness refers to the ‘‘contribution to the next gener- 
ation of one genotype in a population relative to the 


- contribution of other genotypes”’ (Wilson, 1975:585). 
. Inclusive fitness is defined as the ‘sum of an indi- 


vidual’s own fitness plus all its influence on fitness in 
its relatives other than direct descendants ...” 
(Wilson, 1975:586). Neither concept makes any im- 
plication of the ultimate adaptiveness of a phenotype 
as suggested by Quadagno. 
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vidual is designed to maximize the number of 
its successful offspring.” The key word in that 
phrase is ‘‘successful’’—i.e., offspring who 
themselves live to reproduce. Maximization 
refers to an optimum. Organisms do not neces- 
sarily attempt to produce a maximum number 
of offspring, nor does sociobiology imply that 
they do. An organism maximizes its genetic 
fitness by producing an optimum number, with 
optimality dictated by local environmental cir- 
cumstances. An organism can reduce its ge- 
netic fitness by producing too few offspring or 
too many, depending on a host of ecological 
variables. This is central to the process of nat- 
ural selection. By ‘‘maximizing’’ its genetic 
fitness, an organism gains an advantage over 
its conspecifics who may fail to produce that 
optimum number; but that advantage may be 
only a slight one. Therefore, we do not con- 
sider sociobiology’s “‘preoccupation’’ with 
maximization to violate Darwin’s position. 

It is interesting that Quadagno (1979:102) 
does not see a maximizing principle in the 
phrase, ‘‘survival of the fittest.” Not only does 
it argue that the fit survive, it also clearly states 
that the fittest survive. In fact, in either Dar- 
win’s or sociobiology’s formulation, fitness is 
relative. To maximize its fitness, an organism 
has to gain only some genetic advantage over 
conspecifics. 


Adapration and Nonadaptation 


Quadagno (1979:104) argues that 
sociobiologists ignore the complexities of the 
mechanisms of evolution and concentrate on 
adaptation via natural selection. She asserts (p. 
104) that **[n]o single mechanism accounts for 
all evolutionary change ...’’ and goes on to 
note that many differences between organisms 
can be “ . . . attributed to nonadaptive differ- 
entiation’’ (emphasis hers). Quadagno iden- 
tifies (p. 104) some other mechanisms of differ- 
entiation such as genetic drift, migration be- 
tween gene pools, and recombination. It 
should be noted that anything that causes 
genotypic—and, hence, phenotypic—variation 
is, in turn, acted on by natural selection, in- 
cluding the random factors listed by Quadagno. 
Therefore, it is not clear how sociobiology’s 
interest in adaptive factors in evolutionary 
change distorts either evolution or *‘the actual 
state of affairs in the real world” (Quadagno, 
1979:105). And, while sociobiologists are most 
concerned with behavioral adaptations of or- 
ganisms, it would appear that they have not 
ignored other factors in evolution (e.g., Wil- 
son, 1975:21—4, 64, 66). 

It should not. be surprising that the main con- 
cern of sociobiologists is the adaptations. As 
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Ruse (1979:115) points out, evolutionists today 
more readily assume adaptive advantage for 
traits than they did twenty years ago. Darwin 
did not develop his particular formulations by 
assuming that the traits he observed in various 
Organisms were nonadaptive .* While the ex- 
planation of possible nonadaptive traits has be- 
come a point of interest for some evolutionists,. 
in the development of Darwin’s theory the 
concern was clearly with the adaptive 
significance of traits. It would seem premature 
to accuse an emerging theory of ignoring one 
factor or another, when it has only begun to 
enter its period of “normal science” (Kuhn, 
1970). 

One other point in Quadagno’s (1979:105) 
discussion of this requires some clarification. 
She writes, ‘‘[f]actors such as nutrition, toxins, 
accidents and learning experiences introduce - 
phenotypic variance that goes beyond the 
control of the genotype, often reducing the 
adaptiveness of the organism.” While she im- 
plies that such factors are nonadaptive, it 
would appear that accidents, nutrition, and 
toxins are simply part of the selection pres- 
sures that organisms face. In other words, 
these are components of natural selection as 
they act differentially on variations in individu- 
als. It is true that such factors may reduce 
phenotypic adaptability (Quadagno, 1979:105) 
and, ultimately, genetic fitness; but there is no 
reason why the converse cannot be equally 
true—i.e., that such factors affect, positively, 
the fitness of some genotypes. Quadagno’s 
major problem in this section stems from her 
attempt to take a concept referring to gene 
frequencies—i.e., fitness—and to tmproperly 
extend it to refer to a ‘‘maximally adapted” 
phenotype, an extension not found in 
sociobiological] literature. 


Altruism 


The problem of altruistic behavior, as dis- 
cussed by Quadagno (1979:103), is in need of 
elaboration. Why some organisms exhibit al- 
truistic behavior has been one of the major 
problems of evolutionary theory and it ts un- 
questionably a problem of interest to 
sociobiologists.2 One of the explanations of- 
fered in sociobiology, the theory of kin selec- 


? Quadagno is in error when she states (p. 103) that 
Darwin studied fossils on the Galapagos Islands. He 
studied variations among living species of finches on 
the various islands of the archipelago (Barlow, 
1933:438). 

3 We are in disagreement with Wilson (1975:3) that 
a truism is the central problem of sociobiology. His 
own work would indicate that it is but one of many 
points of interest to sociobiology. 
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tion, is rejected by Quadagno in the course of 
her rejection of the notion of reciprocal al- 
truism. We would first raise the question: how 
does evolutionary theory explain altruistic be- 
havior in nonhuman animals—if not by kin 
selection or a related concept? An early refer- 


_ ence to the principle of kin selection appears in ` 


Darwin's Origin of Species (Wilson, 1975:117), 
indicating that kin selection is not a particularly 
new concept. The kin selection hypothesis has 
been successful in explaining altruism in a 


number of social species and is a plausible 


theory being offered in regard to certain forms 
of animal behavior. The sociobiological con- 
cept of parental manipulation (Alexander, 
1975) also has been found useful in explaining 
certain forms of animal behavior, although it is 
not considered by Quadagno. 

The idea of reciprocal altruism (Trivers, 
1971) is problematic and we are in agreement 
with Quadagno as to its lack of utility in 
sociobiology. We find it of little use because, 
conceptually, it does not seem to be distinct 
from more general notions of sociality. The 
examples of reciprocal altruism given by Wil- 
son‘ (1975:120) may be taken as a case in point. 
Quadagno seems to suggest (p. 107) that, by 
rejecting reciprocal altruism as an explanation, 
ipso facto all sociobiological explanations of 
altruism can also be rejected. Trivers’ concept 
is scarcely a central part of the sociobiological 
explanation of altruistic behavior—so, by its 


refutation, the power of kin selection and pa- ` 


rental manipulation hypotheses are not 
weakened. However, we neither suggest that 
kin selection or parental manipulation are suit- 
able for explaining all forms of altruistic be- 
havior nor have the space to discuss the com- 
plexities of their application to human groups. 


Evolutionary Principles. 


In ‘discussing evolutionary principles, 
Quadagno (1979:107) characterizes sociobiol- 
ogy as suggesting that organisms are always 
progressing toward an optimum phenotype. 
This interpretation is at variance with Wilson’s 
position, even on the page that Quadagno cites 
` from him to support her contention (cf. Wilson, 
1975:24). Wilson discusses ‘‘an equilibrium 
case,” in which organisms have reached a 


* Wilson (1975:120) does cite several examples of 
behavior that may be considered as examples of re- 
ciprocal altruism, in contradiction to Quadagno’s as- 
sertion. However, the examples cited do not seem to 
` be distinct enough to be considered as anything but 
examples of general sociality. Packer (1977) does 
offer a clear empirical case of primate behavior best 
described as reciprocal altruism. 


` 
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steady state with regard to 4 given trait, even 
though theoretically they could evolve a 
better-adapted phenotype. Evolution of the 
trait does not continue toward some ideal value 
but, rather, it is halted in an intermediate state, 
due to opposing selection factors operating on 
secondary characteristics of that trait. - 

When sociobiologists do discuss optimums, 
intrinsic in the notion is the principle of evolu- 
tionary compromise (Wilson, 1975:131-2). 
In this case, an ‘“‘optimum phenotype” is that 
which exists when various selection pressures 
strike a balance and evolution reaches a sta- 
bilizing state (Wilson, 1975:131). An optimum 
state is a compromise and a temporary condi- 
tion. It should not be confused with an ideal or 
‘“‘maximally adapted’’ phenotype, as. 
Quadagno (1979:105) implies. Optimality in 
sociobiology simply refers to a “‘temporarily - 
stabilized” state (Wilson, 1975:132) and is the 
result of the play of various selection pressures 
from a changing environment. 

A further point in Quadagno’s (1979:105) 
paper involves an issue that can be by no. 
means resolved in this short essay. That is the 
problem of the applicability of sociobiology to 
the study of human social behavior. Quadagno 
consistently characterizes nonhuman social 
behavior as ‘“‘simple’’ and human social be- 
havior as *‘complex.’’ To describe nonhuman 
social behavior as necessarily simple is, at 
best, anthropocentric. Some of sociobiology’s 
empirical ‘“‘successes’’ have been in the 
analysis of very complex insect societies (Wil- 
son, 1975) as well as in the analysis of rela- | 
tively large primate troops (e.g., Hrdy, 1977). 
There are levels of human social organization 
that are less complex than such nonhuman so- 
cial aggregates. 

The real issue in a human sociobiology—one 
not directly addressed by Quadagno—is the 
degree of genotypic involvement in human be- _ 
havior and the plasticity, or the lack of it, in 
those behaviors. One cannot simply assume 
that there is no genotypic involvement in 
human behavior. A necessary step in the de- 
velopment of a human sociobiology will have 
to be the determination of the role of genotype 
in human behavior, and in which behaviors 
genotype plays a part. Most of what sociobiol- 
ogy has proposed in this area has been, of 
necessity, speculative (e.g., Barash, 1977; 
Daly and Wilson, 1978; Wilson, 1975; 1978a). 
However, some recent studies are beginning to 
provide at least some suggestive preliminary 
evidence of the role of genotype in some 
human behaviors (Freedman, 1978; 1979;5 


5 Freedman (1979) summarizes 50 empirical 
studies applying sociobiological principles to the 
study of humans. 
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Loehlin and Nichols, 1976; R. Wilson, 1978}. 
At the same time, we recognize that some 
sociobiologists have been overzealous and in- 
cautious in their ‘‘biologicizing’’ of human so- 
cial behavior and have been justifiably 
criticized. 


Summary and Conclusions 


We have argued that there is no inherent 
tautology in sociobiological reasoning and that 
it is logically consistent with Darwin’s version 
of natural selection. The principle of the 
maximization of genetic fitness does not vio- 
late Darwin’s formulation but, rather, simply 
extends it to behavior. In this instance, 
Quadagno (1979:104ff.) has reinterpreted the 
concept and has apparently confused a process 
(maximization of genetic fitness) with an ideal 
end state (maximal phenotypic adaptiveness). 
Maximizing genetic fitness refers only. to 
achieving a certain gene representation in the 
gene pool—via successful offspring and sib- 


lings not producing a maximum number of off- , 


spring, irrespective of their survival—unless 
the latter is the evolved strategy that insures 
gene representation as it does in some species. 
Reproductive strategies are species specific. 

We have attempted to show that 
sociobiologists are aware of random and 
nonadaptive factors in evolution. However, as 
with most evolutionary theory, sociobiology is 
more concerned with how traits are adaptive 
and to criticize it for that is to ignore the basic 
premise of Darwinian evolution. 

We have suggested that Quadagno’s treat- 
ment of the problem of altruism is, in some 
ways, in error. She correctly criticizes the no- 
tion of reciprocal altruism but attempts to dis- 
credit other sociobiological explanations of al- 
‘truism by association. The kin selection hy- 
pothesis as an evolutionary explanation of al- 
truism has been found to have analytic utility 
for nonhuman animals. 

Given these suggested weaknesses in her 
presentation, we find Quadagno’s (1979:108) 
claim that ‘‘sociobiology is not applicable to 
the study of human social behavior’ to be se- 
vere and unwarranted, particularly at this early 
stage in the development of sociobiology. We 
are in agreement with Quadagno’s assertion 
that sociology is in no immediate danger of 
being replaced by sociobiology--As Wilson 
(1978b:xii) notes, ‘‘[clontemporary general 
sociobiology might at best explain a tiny frac- 
tion of human social behavior in a novel fash- 
ion. We would argue that, although 
sociobiology as a paradigm of behavior is in its 
infancy, it has provided an interesting, if con- 
troversial, set of postulations regarding human 
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social behavior. The outright rejection by 
Quadagno of sociobiology, at least in its rele- 
vance to humans, is very similar to the ‘‘scien- 
tific” response to Darwin’s Origin of Species 
by his contemporaries (Hull, 1978). Hull notes 
that Darwin’s theory faced many of the same 
methodological and theoretical critiques as 
sociobiology. 

It appears that some sociologists are at- 
tempting to hold sociobiology to standards of 
scientific rigor that few of their own theories 
would survive. As Hull (1978:145) writes, 
[t]he trouble with the methodological objec- 
tions raised against sociobiology is that the 
standards from which they flow are applicable 
only to theories as finished products and they 
are being used to assess a newly emerging 
theory.” It is ironic that a discipline that uses 
its youth as a defense of the inadequacy of 
some of its theories would so readily attack a 
paradigm that has barely settled on its major 
principles or methods. 

In its current state of development, 
sociobiology requires further conceptual and 
methodological elaboration and clarification. 
That some of sociobiology’s concepts may be 
obscure should not be surprising. As Hull 
notes (1978:145), ‘‘. .. this state of affairs is 
common in science’’ and, as such, does not 
justify a call for the rejection of sociobiology. 

We contend that the charges brought by 
Quadagno (1979:106ff.) against sociobiology 
are little different from the charges that have 
been, or could be, brought against Darwin’s 
theory. We have also tried to demonstrate that, 
in general, they are unwarranted. Paradigmati- 
cally, sociobiology does not represent any 
radical discontinuity with Darwinian principles. 
Rather, it extends them, in combination with 
population genetics, to the study of social be- 
havior. Calls for the rejection of a theory are 
commonplace in the history of science. Darwin 
was subjected to them and has been vindicated 
(Hull, 1978; Mayr, 1976). Quadagno’s conclu- 
sion of the inapplicability of sociobiology for 
human behavior suggests the premature clo- 
sure of sociology and is not likely to serve any 
scientific purpose. Hypotheses such as those 
offered by sociobiology must be entertained, 
often before we have ways of testing those ` 


© Ruse (1973:49) indicates it is not unusual, in 
evolutionary theory, to find instances of ‘‘sugges- 
tions, hypotheses, extremely weak inductive infer- 
ences and frequently outright guesses.’ In the de- 
velopment of a science, particularly one just emerg- 
ing such as sociobiology. there is a need for open- 
ended concepts, concepts open to alteration as new ` 
data become available (Skolimowski, 1974). 
Critiques such as Quadagno’s are useful in pointing 
out areas in need of clarification. 
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hypotheses or before we know if they can be 
tested (cf. Kaplan, 1964). While careful evalu- 
ation of sociobiology must continue in sociol- 
ogy, calls for its rejection are not justifiable at 
this stage in sociobiology’s development. 


ROBERT BOLIN 
SUSAN BOLTON BOLIN 
North Dakota State University 
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REPLY TO BOLIN AND BOLIN* 


In commenting on my critique of sociobiol- 
ogy, Bolin and Bolin propose a series of 
arguments, some perhaps valid, some based on 


* Direct all communications to: Jill S. Quadagno; 
Department of Sociology; The DERI of Kansas; 
Lawrence, KS 66044. 
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- a misunderstanding of points made, and a few 
containing clear misrepresentations of my 
- position. Since the central theoretical problem 
of sociobiology has been to explain altruism, I 
will begin with this issue.! ; 

As I stated in my original essay, kin selection 
and reciprocal altruism provide mutually ex- 
clusive and contradictory hypotheses to ex- 
plain the same phenomenon. The explanation 
of reciprocal ‘altruism by selection has proven 
difficult for sociobiologists, and Bolin and 
Bolin (with some vacillation on their part) join 
me in rejecting it. Bolin and Bolin state that I 
also reject the theory of kin selection. Since 
they do not refer to a specific page in my paper, 
it is impossible to determine where they find 
my rejection of this concept. In fact, no such 
Statement appears. 

The fact that I do not reject kin selection 
does not mean that it is not problematic and 
still a source of debate, even among ‘‘known’”’ 
sociobiologists. For instance, Dawkins 
(1976:101—2) disputes Wilson’s (1975) -pre- 
sentation of kin selection as a special case of 
group selection, arguing instead that it is a spe- 
cial consequence of gene selection. He also 
chastises Wilson for excluding offspring in his 
definition of kin selection, for offspring have 
the same genetic relationship to an individual 
as siblings (r = %). Their exclusion ignores 
Hamilton’s (1964) argument that the distinction 


between kin and nonkin is not hard and fast but. 


a matter of mathematical probability. 

Parental manipulation, a theory which I ig- 
nored in my original essay because it was not 
directly relevant, has been posed as an alter- 
native evolutionary cause of altruistic be- 
havior, independent of straightforward kin 
selection (Alexander, 1975). It has been ac- 
cepted by some and rejected by others. For 
instance, Dawkins (1976:148) states, ‘‘Alexan- 
der’s conclusion that there is a built-in advan- 
tage on the parent’s side in the conflict of inter- 
ests is not correct.’’? I will not attempt to 
summarize the debate here but will leave the 
topic open as a possible source of explanation 
of some forms of altruistic behavior in nonhu- 
man animals. 

If we then accept kin selection and parental 
manipulation as potentially valid explanations 


' Bolin and Bolin do not agree’ with Wilson’s 


statement that the explanation of altruistic behavior ` 


is the central theoretical problem of sociobiology. 
Regardless of their personal opinion, there is no 
doubt that this unresolvable dilemma provided a 
major impetus in the historical development of 
sociobiclogy as a discipline (Quadagno, 1979:103). 


2 For a more detailed and comprehensible expla- , 


nation of the theory as well as its criticisms, see 
Dawkins (1976:145—-9). 
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of altruistic behavior toward relatives, we are 
still left with the original dilemma of how al- 
truism toward nonkin (which, by definition, 
reduces ‘“‘personal fitness”) could possibly 
evolve by means of natural selection. Bolin and 
Bolin do not deal with this problem at all. More 
important is the fact that my paper was quite 
specifically a critique -of the application of 
sociobiology to complex human social be- 
havior. I do not disagree with Bolin and Bolin 
that kin selection has ‘‘analytic utility for 
nonhuman animals.” However, I would, ques- 
tion its extension to humans and, apparently, 
Bolin and Bolin would also. 

This brings me to the second issue, the 
presumed ability of sociobiologists to identify 
the biological basis of complex human social 
behavior. On this.topic, Bolin and Bolin mis- 
represent my position.. By using complex (as 
opposed to simple), my allusion was to the 
array of human social behaviors—referred to 
by Wilson and other sociobiologists—which 
can purportedly be explained by sociobiologi- 
cal theory. Among these, to name a few, are 
deceit, parent/child conflict, the self-centered- 
ness of young children, the peer-group orien- . 
tation of adolescents, religion, and the altruism 
of the living saint, Mother Theresa (Barash, 
1977; Trivers, 1972; 1974; Wilson, 1975; 1978). 
I did not mean to imply, as Bolin and Bolin 


. suggest, that nonhuman animal behavior was 


not complex but, rather, that sociobiology is 
incapable of calculating the genetic basis of 
complex human behavior. This does not signify 
that there is no genotypic involvement in 
human behavior, only that there is no way of 
measuring it. 

Third, there is the question of whether 
sociobiological reasoning is tautological. The 
answer depends partly on the definition of two 
terms, ‘‘adaptation’’ and ‘‘fitness.’’ Interest- 
ingly, in defining these concepts, Bolin and 
Bolin do not quote sources identified as main- 
stream sociobiologists. Thus, they are able to 
keep the terms analytically distinct. In the 
definition they use, an adaptation is ‘‘any ge- 
netically determined characteristic that in- 
creases an organism’s ability to cope with its 
environment,” whereas fitness refers to ‘‘the 
contribution made by hereditary determinants 
to the differential reproductive rate of or- 
ganisms.’’ In contrast, the sociobiological 
usage confounds the two terms. For instance, 
Barash (1977:33) states that an adaptation is 
“any evolved characteristic of an organism 
that increases its fitness.’’ Similarly, -Wilson 
(1975:21) defines a trait as nonadaptive ‘‘if it 
reduces the fitness of individuals that consis- 
tently manifest it under environmental circum- 
stances that are usual for the species.” In both 
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cases, the term ‘‘adaptation’”’ is defined in 
terms of fitness. Bolin and Bolin state that I 
‘“obscure the distinction between adaptiveness 
and fitness.” It is obvious that the blame is 
misplaced. | 

So far, then, we can cull two statements 
from the sociobiological literature: 


(1) Any behavior pattern that increases fitness is 
adaptive; and 
(2) any behavior pattern that reduces fitness is 
nonadaptive. 


These statements are not, in themselves, 


tautological. However, there is a third 
assumption—or, really, set of assumptions— 
made by sociobiologists, which make it possi- 
ble to explain any given human behavior as the 
end product of natural selection. These as- 
sumptions are that existing traits of species are 
adaptive (Barash, 1977:33) and indicative of 
fitness (Wilson, 1975:67). Thus, Barash states, 
‘‘A fundamental assumption of sociobiology is 
that behavior patterns are adaptive.’’ Ina similar 
vein, Daly and Wilson (1978:24) conclude that 
‘species typical behavior is usually fit be- 
havior.” An example will illustrate the misuse 
to which these principles can be put. 

In pursuing his case for the genetic basis of 
altruistic behavior, Trivers begins his explana- 
tion with the assumption that altruism between 
friends is an evolved characteristic. He states: 


The tendency to like others, not necessarily 
closely related, to form friendships and to act al- 
truistically toward friends and toward those one 
likes will be selected for as the immediate emo- 
tional rewards motivating altruistic behavior and 
the formation of altruistic partnérships. (Trivers, 
1978:213). 


As evidence to support his hypothesis, Trivers 
cites research findings which demonstrated 
that altruistic behavior was correlated with 
friendship. Thus, he notes that ‘‘Sawyer (1966) 
has shown that all groups in experimental situ- 
ations tested showed more altruistic behavior 
toward friends than toward neutral individuals. 
Likewise, Friedrichs (1960) has shown that at- 
tractiveness as a friend was most highly corre- 
lated among undergraduates with altruistic be- 
havior” (Trivers, 1978:213). A few pages later, 
Trivers cites research which reaches the exact 
opposite conclusion. In this case, children 
were shown to behave more altruistically to a 
stranger than to a friend. Trivers (1978:219) 
States: 


.Particularly toward strangers, humans may ini- 
tially act more altruistically than toward friends. 
Wright (1942) has shown, for example, that third 
grade children are more likely to give a more valu- 
‘able toy to a stranger than a friend. 
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This discrepancy, which might provide some 
persons cause for contemplation, poses no 
problem for Trivers. He is equally able to con- 
clude that this behavior, too, is biologically 


‘based, the result of the forces of natural selec- 


tion. As he explains: 


Selection will favor a mechanism for establishing 
reciprocal relationships. Since humans respond to 
acts of altruism with feelings of friendship that lead 
to reciprocity, one such mechanism might be the 
performing of altruistic acts toward strangers, in 
order to induce friendship. In short, do unto others 
as you would have them do unto you. (Trivers, 
1978:219) l 


Once it is assumed that existing behaviors are 
either fit or adaptive or both, any human be- 
havior can be explained genetically. Without 
using the apparently offensive term ‘‘adaptive 
fitness” which I admittedly (but inadvertently) 


'coined, I am able to make the exact same 


argument as that made in my original essay. In 
the sociobiological explanation of human social 
behavior, the potential for tautological rea- 
soning always exists. 

Bolin and Bolin also argue that I treat fitness 
as denoting an ideal outcome, whereas 
sociobiologists view it as a process. There are 
two flaws in their argument. First, the defini- 
tion of fitness which they accept as valid 
(Stent, 1978:213) refers to neither a process nor 
an outcome. Rather, it is simply a measure of 
reproductive success. Bolin and Bolin use the 
term ‘‘fitness’’ as both a kind of measure and a 
process, because they are coupling the stan- 
dard definition of fitness with its sociobiologi- 
cal usage. They seem to forget that it is not the 
maximization of genetic fitness that is the pro- 
cess in evolutionary theory, but natural selec- 
tion which in turn produces fitness. 

Second, Z do not equate the maximization of 
genetic fitness with an ideal end state (maximal 
phenotypic adaptiveness). This, unfortunately, 
is what sociobiologists sometimes do. As I 
stated, ‘‘Even though they [sociobiologists] are 
aware that evolution need not produce maxi- 
mal solutions, they tend to forget or simply 
ignore the fact that this is the case” 
(Quadagno, 1979:105). The following quotation 
from Wilson (1975:156) illustrates this occa- 
sional tendency: 


When exploratory behavior leads one or a few 
animals to a breakthrough enhancing survival and 
reproduction, the capacity for that kind of explor- 
atory behavior and the imitation of the successful 
act are favored by natural selection. The enabling 
portions of the anatomy, particularly the brain, 
will then be perfected by evolution. 


Finally, Bolin and Bolin also state that I do 
not understand that fitness is relative to a given 
environment. I can only quote again from my 
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paper, ‘‘the evolutionary process can only be 
defined and comprehended relative to a given 
set of environmental and demographic circum- 
stances (Quadagno, 1979:105). 

In my conclusion, I suggested that 
sociobiology is not applicable to the study of 
human social behavior. My statement was ex- 
treme as a matter of necessity. Few sociolo- 
gists, including myself, would deny that there 
are biological limitations imposed on the range 
of possible social systems which can develop. 
However, the wildly speculative claims of 
some sociobiologists have only served to illus- 
trate the dangers present when those claiming 
to be armed with the tools of *‘science”’ enter 
the realm of philosophy. The acceptance or 
rejection of sociobiology as a suitable approach 
to the study of human behavior ultimately lies 
in the future, a future which can be deter- 
mined, in part, by how those who identify 
themselves as sociobiologists proceed. 
Sociobiologists, themselves—not their 
critics—have been their own worst enemy. 


Jill S. Quadagno 


The University of Kansas 
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ITEMS (Continued) 
Weinberg and COLIN J. WILLIAMS are currently 


studying the determinants of black/white differences . 


in sexual patterns. Williams is Associate Professor at 
Indiana University-Purdue University at In- 
dianapolis, and a Senior Research Sociologist, In- 
stitute for Sex Research, Indiana University. His 
book, American Sexual Standards, written with Al- 
bert D. Klassen and Eugene E. Levitt, is forthcom- 
ing. 


E MARK ABRAHAMSON (Sudden Wealth, 
Gratification, and Attainment) is Professor and De- 
partment Head, Department of Sociology, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. To be published by Prentice- 
Hall in 1981 is his forthcoming book regarding 
classical theory and contemporary research. His 
continuing research is on patterns of dominance 
within and between metropolitan areas in the United 
States. 


E WILLIAM P. BRIDGES (Industry Marginality 
and Female Employment) is Assistant Professor, 
Department of Sociology, University of Hlinois at 
Chicago. His current research involves developing a 
sociological conception of industry structure and 
identifying its relationships with the division of labor 
and the differentiation of the labor force. 


E FRANCOIS NIELSEN (The Flemish Movement 
in Belgium after World War II) is Assistant Profes- 
sor, Department of Sociology, University of 
Chicago. In addition to further research on the lin- 
guistic conflict in Belgium, he is interested in the 
mathematical and statistical aspects of dynamic 


- models in sociology. He is preparing a survey of the ` 


high school student population of Hispanic origin, in 
connection with the “‘High School and Beyond” 
project at the National Opinion Research Center in 
Chicago. 


E DELBERT S. ELLIOTT (Reconciling Dif- 
ferences in Estimates of Delinquency) is Director of 
the Behavioral Research Institute as well as Profes- 
sor, Department of Sociology, University of 
Colorado. He is the principal investigator of two 
studies: (1) ‘‘The Dynamics of Delinquent Behavior 
... (funded by the Center for Studies in Crime and 
Delinquency, NIMH), which involves a national 
youth panel initially interviewed in 1977, with 


follow-up interviews annually through 1981; and (2) ` 


“The Dynamics of Delinquency and Drug Use,” 
funded by the National Institute of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention, LEAA. His associate, 
and his co-author in this issue of ASR, is SUZANNE 
S. AGETON, a Senior Research Associate ‘at the 
Behavioral Research Institute. She is the principal 
investigator on a study of sexual assault among ado- 
lescents, focusing on the question of vulnerability to 
such assaults as well as on the short- and long-term 
consequences of sexual assault. Her central in- 
volvement presently is as co-principal investigator 
on a national longitudinal study of delinquent be- 
havior. 


E LOUISE SHELLEY (The Geography of Soviet 
Criminality), an Assistant Professor in the School of 
Justice, American University, Washington, D.C., is 
doing further research on the impact of development 
on crime, Soviet crime and criminology, crime in 
socialist countries, and corrections. She has edited 
Readings in Comparative Criminology, due for 
September, 1980, publication by Southern Dlinois 


' University Press which is also to publish her nearly 


completed book on development and crime in com- 
parative: perspective. 


E PAUL D. ALLISON (Analyzing Collapsed Con- 
tingency Tables) is Assistant Professor, Department 
of Sociology, Cornell University. With J. Scott 
Long, he is studying the effects of departmental 
prestige and resources on the research productivity 
of academic scientists. He is also developing new 
methods for analyzing event history data. His Pro- 
cesses of Stratification in Science is forthcoming 
from Arno Press. l 


E ROBERT W. JACKMAN (Comment on Stack, 
ASR, December; 1978) is Associate Professor of 
Political Science; Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Michigan. His current research involves: 
(1) Coups d’etat and related forms of political vio- 
lence in Third World countries; and (2) the nature of 
social class identification in the United States. 


E GLENN FIREBAUGH (Comment on Stack, 

ASR, December, 1978) is Assistant Professor, De- 

partment of Sociology, Vanderbilt University, 

Nashville. He is continuing his study of the linkages 

between agricultural change and population change . 
in the Third World. 


E STEVEN STACK (Reply to Jackman and 
Firebaugh) is Assistant Professor, Department of 
Sociology, Indiana University. Currently he is 
working on cross-national studies of suicide. He also 
is investigating the relationship between unemploy- 
ment rates and crime rates. 


E ROBERT BOLIN (Comment on Quadagno, ASR, 
February, 1979), Assistant Professor, Department of 
Sociology, North Dakota State University, is 
analyzing data on elderly victims of the Wichita 
Falls, Texas, tornado of 1979. His concern is to 
examine coping strategies and patterns of aid utiliza- 
tion among elderly families in environmental stress 
situations. SUSAN BOLTON BOLIN, his co- 
author, is a Ph.D. candidate, Department of Zool- 
ogy, North Dakota State University, and is currently 
engaged in behavioral. ecology research on flock be- 
havior patterns and determinants of depredation 
among certain species of birds. 


E JILL S. QUADAGNO (Reply to Bolin and Bolin) 
is Assistant Professor of Sociology at the University 
of Kansas. She is doing an investigation of the social 
and economic conditions concerning poverty among 
the rural aged (in collaboration with Scott G. 
McNall). She has been in Cambridge, England, for 
several months, working with the Cambridge Group 
for the History of Population and Social Structure. 
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THE ANCIENT GREEKS DIDN'T GIVE 
HOMOSEXUALITY A SECOND THOUGHT. 


m A LOT HAS CHANGED SINCE THEN. 
¥; 73 a A Throughout history, homosexuals have been 
i "sent to prison, put in asylums, drugged, 

taunted, scorned, even executed. However, not all 
societies have been hostile toward homosexuals. 
The Greeks, for example, believed that homo- 
sexuality was a normal part of nature's plan. 

in his ground-breaking book, Homosexuality: A 
History, Vern L. Bullough outlines the forces that 
have led to our present-day attitudes toward 
homosexuality. He shows how social attitudes 
have a history, and how that history can teil ` 

us something about what we believe today. 
Comprehensive, far-reaching, and 

fair-minded, this book traces homosexual 
behavior from ancient Greece to the 

present. 


By Vern L. Bullough, Ph .D. 
Q Meridian F516 $4.95 
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LIBRARY EDUCATION NAL 
PROM ANCIENT GREECE TO GAY LIBERATION 1633 Broadway, New York 10019 


Now in paperback—“. . . the most Intelligent book 
yet published In English on modern sport.” —Joumal of American History - 


From Ritual 
to Record 


The Nature of Modern Sports 
ALLEN GUTTMANN ' 


A deftly researched and highly entertaining proftite 
of the nature of modem sports, From Ai: fo Rec- 
ord js the most thorough look yet at the our 
sports have oven to fill thelr special role in the 
contemporary wo 


“bere js a of popular culture as i inatively 
serious as the humanistic studies in literature 


a a en An And, “Tn bieesing, Hs style is $5.00 paperback 


D. Hazard, Annais To order send check or money order to Dept. JN 
mt isa pioneeri ee rin a fied remarkably little at the address below, including $1.30 per order for 


—Jullan Symons, Times Literary Supplement l porros Sni og: 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
136 South Broadway, irvington, New York 10533 





CAMBRIDGE 


Portraits of =. 
“The Whiteman”. 


Linguistic play and - 

cultural symbols 

‘among the Western a pacne 
Keith H. Basso . 

with a foreword by Dell Hymes 


“*Ethnographers are not the only ones who 
do ethnography and Portraits of ‘the 
Whiteman’ presents „the most subtle evi- 
‘ dence’ that this is so for North American 
Indians. It is absolutely at the cutting edge 
' of developments in mutual understanding, to 
say nothing of the fact that it is superb 


anthropology. pa Ortiz, University 


of New Mexico _ 


“Basso provides a rare insight into Wester E 
Apache perceptions of Anglo-Americans. ` 
that should be required reading for anybody - 


interested in native Americans.’’—library 
Journal 
Hardcover $14.95 Paper $4.95 


Liberalism and 
=- Sociology 
L. T. Hobhouse and Political 
Argument in England, 1880-1914 
Stefan Collini . . 
An historical account, based on extensive 
Original research, of the relationship be- 
tween Liberal political theory and the de- 
velopment of British sociology in the late 


19th and early 20th centuries, especially as it 
was revealed in the work of Hobhouse, 


"i 


Contrasting 
Communities 
English Villagers 

in the Sixteenth - 

and Seventeenth Cenie l 


Margaret Spufford - 
Now in Paperback $11.95 





32 East 5 


- $24.95 


eer University Press 


Street aia York. N.Y. I 


baits and 
Urban Growth in 
the Caribbean 


` An Essay on Social Change 


in Dependent Societies 
Malcolm Cross 
With examples drawn from Cuba, Haiti, 
Puerto Rico, and the Commonwealth Carib- 
bean, Cross examines the nature and impact 
of unplanned urban growth, taking into ac- 
count the influence of past European eco- 
nomic and strategic needs and the area's 
proximity to the United States. Urbaniza- 
tion in Developing Countries i 
l Hardcover $19.95 Paper $5.95 


- 


.A Comparative 


Approach to 


- Policy Analysis. 


Health Care Policy in Four Nations 
Howard M. Leichter 


_ “This book is excellent both as an introduc- - 
~ tion to comparative policy analysis and for 


its specific examination of health care. . . 
The historical perspective and the attempt to 


~ account for the causes of variation in policy - 


makes this book quite different from those 


_ that are simply surveys of health care in 


other countries. Recommended." —Library 
Journal p% l 
Hardcover $21.50 Paper $7.50 


Families in > 
Former Times 
Kinship, Household and Sexuality 


in Early Modern France 


Jean-Louis Flandrin 
Richard Southern, Translator 
Hardcover $32. 50 Paper $8. 95 





AN INTRODUCTION 
SECOND EDITION 





I. direct response to user and reviewer comments, Soctology: An Introduction, 
Second Edition, more comprehensive than any other introductory sociology text on the 
market, has been updated and completely refined, and retains all the popular features 


of the successful first edition. 


What 
you wanted 
= refined: 


® Eight new chapters by eight new 
authors providing better clarity, 
focus, and theoretical integra- 
tion. 

® Research methods chapter now 
appears as the last chapter of the 
book emphasizing its optional 
nature. 

è Three chapters for the first edi- 
tion covering social organiza- 
tion have been tightened and 
re-written by two new authors to 
focus on social interaction and 
social organization. 





What 


you wanted | 


retained: 





ology: An Introduction, Sec- 
ond Edition still features the 
comprehensive, theoretically in- 
formed approach which caused 


the first edition to be adopted by - 


more than 150 schools in its first 
year. The second edition also re- 
tains the popular running glos- 
sary, and biographical sketches of 
major theoreticians. 

A Complete Ancillary Package to 
make teaching easier: 


II 


è An Instructor’s Manual with 
film guide by Joseph Rogers, New 
Mexico State University. 

© Study Guide by Joseph Rogers, 
New Mexico State University, 
with chapter summaries, out- 
lines, key terms, concepts, 
phrases, names, self-tests, and 
suggestions for further study. 

e Computerized test bank of 1,000 
items to save instructor's time. 


ISBN C-03-043891-8 
1880, cloth, 6728 pages 


Introduction 
to Sociology 


SOCIOLOGY 
FULL CIRCLE: 
Contemporary Readings 


on Society, Third Edition 


ISBN: 0-03-053186-1, Available january, 1980, 
420 pages, paper 


20th CENTURY 


SOCIAL THOUGHT 
Third Edition 


ISBN: A 7, available March, 1980, 
416 pages, paper 
Social 
Problems 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
Third Edition 
Frank R Scarpitti 


na zor 65, Mni Avallable januars, 1980, 
768 pages, cloth 


Marriage 
and Family 
FAMILY SYSTEMS 
IN AMERICA 
Third Edition 
Ira L. Reiss 
University of Minnesola, Minneapolis 


ISBN: 0-03-047246-6, Available january, 1980, 
544 pages, cloth 


Third Edition 
- Herant A. Katchadourian 
Stanford University School of Medicine 
Donald T. Lunde 

Stanford University i 
ISBN: 0-05-042941-2, Available March, 1980, 
628 pages, paper 


Gerontology 


AGING AND 
SOCIETY: 


An een to Social 


ISBN: FONTA Available jamrary, 1980, 
496 pages, cl 


Gerontology 


GROWING OLD: The 
Social Problems of Aging. 


ISBN: 0-03-040316-2, Available January, 1980, 
224 pages, paper 


Sociology 
of Education 


EDUCATION 


AND SOCIETY 


Joseph A. Scimecca 
George Mason University 

ISBN: 0-03-038466-4, Available December, 
1979, 322 pages, doth 


Complex 
Organizations 


SOCIOLOGY 
OF COMPLEX 


. ORGANIZATIONS: 


Readings, Third Edition 


ISBN: 0-03-047461-2, Available Februan, 
1980, 576 pages, cloth 


1m 


Social Change 


SOCIAL CHANGE 


Steven Vago 
SL Louis University 
ISBN: 0-03-0207710-0, walkable January, 
1980, 480 pages. cloth 


Introduction to 
Criminal Justice 


` CRIMINAL JUSTICE: 


An Overview, Third Edition 
Alexander B. Smith 


(PAD. New York University)’ 


Harriet Pollack 


ae afl Available December, 
1979, 264 pages, paper - 


Police 8cience/ 
Criminal Justice 


POLICE AND 


POLICING: 
An Introduction 


ISBN: 8-05-042551-4, Available faruary, 1588, 
256 pages, paper 
Law 
of Arrest 


THE LAW OF 
ARREST, SEARCH — 
AND SEIZURE 
Third Edition 

J. Shane Creamer 
(J.D. Temple University) 
ISBN: 0-03-054896-9, Available 
January, 1980, 458 pages, paper 
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i New for 1980 | _ 


Understanding 

‘Human Sexuality 

Joann S. DeLora 

San Diego State University 

Carol A. B. Warren | 

University of Southern California ` 
Carol Rinkleib Ellison 

© Clinical Psychologist ; 

' About 432 pages» papers Study — 


_° Guide + Instructor's Manual « Forty 


35mm slides + Just published 


A concise, yet comprehensive over- 
view of human sexuality from three ` 
perspectives — social, psychologi- 
cal, and medical-physiological — 
that encourages introspection and 
self-understanding. DeLora, Warren, 
and Ellison present a balanced, 
developmental. picture of sexuality 
without becoming highly technical Or 
theoretical. 

special extra: A free Study Guide’ 
comes shrinkwrapped with each new 
copy of the text. 


| F Sociology of Education: 
_ An Introduction 
Second Edition — 


Sarane S. Boocock, Rutgers, 
The State University of New Jersey 


About 448 pages Just published . 


Can schools produce a high level of 
cognitive learning without losing 
sight of other objectives? Can 
schools be instruments of social 
progress and reform? In the Second 
Edition, Boocock addresses these 
and other fundamental questions 
within a framework that helps stu- 
dents understand the relation of 
social factors and learning. 


IV 


of Agng 
a K. Harris. - 

William E. Cole 

_ both of University of Tennessee: 
About 480 pages « Instructor’s . 
ManualeEarly1980 © 


Harris and Cole integrate aging 
within the framework of Sociological 
principles. With comprehensive 
treatment, they examine social insti- 
tutions (including education and reli- 
gion), cultural values, socialization, 
the minority aged, problems of the 
elderly, and more. Reflecting the ` 
latest research, the text exposes 
‘many fallacies and “myth- ` 
conceptions” about the aged 

and aging. 


“Strangers to These 
- Shores: Race and Ethnic 


Relations in the. . 
United States 


Vincent N. Parrillo 

- William Paterson College 

About 448 pages« Instructor's ` 
Manual « Early 1980 


Parrillo’s wide-ranging study of many 
_ groups helps students to gain insight 
into the patterns of majority-minority 
relations. He includes groups not 

` usually covered, such as-Vietnam- 
ese, Koreans, Arabs, Gypsies, Arme- 
' nians, Greeks, and Poles. First-hand 
accounts by immigrants sharpen 
theoretical perspectives. — 


Issues in Feminism: 


A First Course in 
Women’s Studies 


. Sheila Ruth 
` Southern Illinois University 


About 704. pages» paper Early 1980 


From a feminist point of view, Ruth’s 
_ text/reader presents a unified intro- 


duction to the diverse concepts and 
disciplines that make up Women's 
studies. /ssues in Feminism com- 
bines explication and analysis with 
abundant selections from sociology, 
anthropology, economics, law, litera- 
ture, philosophy, and political 


= science. 


For adoption consideration, request exam- 
ination copies from your regional Houghton 
Mifflin office. 


Q 

Houghton Mifflin 
Dallas, Texas 75234 oe 
Geneva, illinois 60134 . 


Hopewell, New Jersey 08525 ` 
Palo Alto, California 94304 _ 
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. Sociological Footprints: 
Introductory Readings in Sociology 
Leonard Cargan and 

Jeanne Hazen Ballantine. . 
both of Wright State’ University 
430 pages « paper 

-Instructor's Manual «1979 

Cargan and Ballantine’s reader balances- 

classical.articles with applications of cur- 

rent research to bring theory to life for stu- 

dents. Articles were pretested on over 1,000 


” 


students to ensure significance, readability, - 


and usefulness. 


The Criminology of Deviant Women 
Freda Adler, Rutgers, 

The State University of New Jersey 

Rita James Simon 

University of Illinois, Urbana 

425 pages papers 1979 

Using a historical, cross-cultural, 
encyclopedic approach, Adler and Simon 
unite scholarly writings with research on 
female offenders, presenting all schools of 
thought. 


Race and Ethnic Relations 
Fourth Edition 

Brewton Berry, Emeritus 

The Ohio State University 
Henry Tischler 

Framingham State College 

433 pages « Test Manual «1978 


Medical Sociology 

John A. Denton 

Eastern Kentucky University 
361 pages • 1978 


Deviant Behavior 
Alex Thio, Ohio University 
416 pages « Instructor’s Manual « 1978 


Sociology and American © 
Social Issues 

Leonard Gordon 
Arizona State University 
548 pages « Study Guide by 


Patricia A. Harve 


y 
instructor’s Manual « 1978 


The History and Nature of 

i Theory 
Daniel W. Rossides, Bowdoin College 
567 pages • 1978 


. The Family, Society, and the 


Individual, Fourth Edition 


William M. Kephart 


University of Pennsylvania 
546 pages ° Instructor's Manual « 1977. 


Statistioal Reasoning in Sociology 


` Third Edition 


John H. Mueller 

Kari F. Schuessier, indiana University 
Herbert L. Costner 

University of Washington 

544 pages « Solutions Manual « 1977 


The American Class System: 
An Introduction to Social - 


Stratification 
Daniel W. Rossides, Bowdoin College 
489 pages «1976 


For adoption consideration, request examination 
copies from your regional Mougnton Mifflin 


| office. 


8, Houghton Mifflin 
Dallas, Texas 75234 « Geneva, Illinois 60134 
Hopewell, New Jersey 08525 


_ Palo Alto, California 94304 
vI 





reat 
Scott! | 


The Student | Sociology: 

Sociologist's Handbook Focus on Society 

Third Edition Lucile Duberman, 

Pauline Bart, Rutgers University, Newark 

University of Iilinols-Chicago Circle Clayton A. Hartjen, 

Linda Frankel, Harvard University Rutgers University, Newark 

Available April 1980, approx. 288 OC February 1979, 601 pages, illustrated, 

pages, softbound _ : hardbound, with Instructor's Manual 
i and Study Guide 

ae ie A Age Social Problems: 

Western Kentucky University A Critical Approach 

Available February 1980, approx. 320 Kenneth J. Neubeck, 

pages, illustrated, softbound, with The University of Connecticut 

instructor's Manual = > December 1978, 460 pages, 


iHustrated, hardbound, with 
instructor's Manual 


Exploring —— 
and the Family 


David Knox, East Carolina University Complex 
january 1979, 580 pages, illustrated, Organizati ons: 
hardbound, with Instructor's Manual A Critical Essay 


| Second Edition 
Charles Perrow, State University 

Essential sociology of New York at Stony Brook ` 
Robert L. Ellis, Amarillo College ' November 1978, 270 pages, 
Marcia J. Lipetz, softbound 
Northwestern University 
December. 1978, 432 pages, For further Information write 
illustrated, softbound, with Jennifer Toms, Department SA 


instructor's Manual 4900 East Lake Avenue 
i Glenview, Illinois 60025 


St 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
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ROUTLEDGE pe iit mneclnctesoc 
KEGAN PAUL 9 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 02108 | 


GRAMSCI AND MARXIST THEORY . 
EDITED BY CHANTAL MOUFFE Visiting Lecturer, 
City University, London 


This selection of essays by leading scheint provides an excellent and 
timely introduction to the work of Antonio Gramsci, focusing in partic- 
ular on his advances in the study of the superstructures, and his relation 
to Marx and Lenin and his uuene on. Eurocommunism. 

$24.50, paperback $12, 95 


ESSENTIAL INTERACTIONISM On the inteligibiity of Projudice 
BARRY GLASSN ER Assistant Professor of Sociology, 
Syracuse University, New York 


This book considers the purported instability of social science concepts 

by presenting a critique of causal and symbolic interactionist sociolo- 

‘gies, and proposes in their stead a form of ORSENDANST for sociology. 
$21.00 

PROBLEMS OF A SOCIOLOGY í OF KNOWLEDGE 

MAX SCHELER Translated by Manfred S. Frings 


This work, which first appeared i in 1924 and has never been published in - 
an English translation, marks the first major investigation of its kind into 
the sociology of knowledge. In it Scheler challenges the social theories - 
of Auguste Comte and Karl Marx, and expounds his belief.that the 
sociology of knowledge is a major part of the sociology of culture and 
the foundation for all more specialized studies in the sociology and 
Pniosgphy of religion, education, language and science. . 

i İnternational Library of Sociology $25. 00 


SOCIOLOGY OF YOUTH CULTURE AND YOUTH SUBCULTURES v 
MIKE BRAKE Associate Professor of Social Work, 

Carleton University, Ottawa 

Dr. Brake argues that subcultures drise as responses to collectively ex- 
perienced problems resulting from defects and contradictions in the -. 
social structure. He discusses ethnic minorities and the problems facing 
them, femininity versus the machisimo identity, the emancipation of 
girls from the cult of romance and marriage, and the development of 

a new form of femininity. | 7 $25.00, paperback $11.50 


POLITICAL MANIPULATION AND ADMINISTRATIVE POWER 
_A arative Study i 

EVA ETZIONI-HALEVY Lecturer in Sociology, 
_ Australian National University £ 


Dr. Etzioni- -Halevyexamines the means by which ones in Western-style 
democracies have established and maintained themselves in power. 
She describes how they have. manipulated the public: by methods 
which run counter to the spirit and the letter of democracy without 
. overtly disrupting the system. /nternational Library of Sociology $22.50 


VIOLENT CRIMINAL ACTS AND ACTORS 
LONNIE H. ATHENS Professor of Sociology, ‘Wayne State 
From the Foreword by Herbert Blumer: ‘Dr Athens’s study of the vio- 
7 lent action of ‘criminals is to the best of my knowledge the only such 
‘study that has been made from the standpoint of symbolic interaction- 
ism. It is truly a pioneering effort and a rewarding effort. Without any 
‘previous study to chart the way, he has had to carve out his own 
scheme of analysis ... it opens the door to a much-needed form of 
ay in the grand task that confronts criminology.’ 

International Library of Sdciology $11.50 


l INEQUALITY, CRIME AND PUBLIC POLICY 

. JOHN BRAITHWAITE Research Criminologist, 

Australian Institute of Criminology 

This study attempts to integrate and interpret the vast corpus of exist- 
ing research evidence on social class, slums and crime. In so doing it 
provides the most comprehensive and systematic review available of 
' the empirical evidence to support or refute the classic theories of 
Engels, Bonger, Merton, Cloward and Ohlin, Cohen, Miller, Shaw and - 
McKay, as well as many more recent formulations. $32.50 


OFFICIAL DISCOURSE On Discourse Analysis, __ 
- Government Publications, Ideology and the State : 
FRANK BURTON Lecturer in Sociology, The City University, - 
London; and PAT CARLEN Lecturer in aan l 


| _ University of Keele 


This book is an unofficial report of theoretical investigations into a 
specific state practice — the publication of reports of official inquiries 
into law, orae and justice issues. - 
International Library of Sociology $20. 00 





F.E. PEACOCK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
is pleased to announce for publication in 
the. Spring. i 


SOCIAL RESEARCH: Guides to a Decision-Making Process | 
By Susan Gustavus Philliber, Columbia University; Mary R. Schwab,, 
‘University of Cincin nati; and G. Sam Sloss, Indiana University Southeast 


This Is an introductory text for a course in social research. It addresses the 
necessary steps In planning, conducting, evaluating, and presenting 
social research data. It covers the nature of knowledge and its application 
to social research; sources of research problems and influencing factors 
‘in their selections; understanding measurement issues; types of research 
design and factors to welgh in their use; techniques for. collecting 
research data; understanding and utilizing data analysis; and ways to 
organize, summarize and present research findings. 

February 1980 c. 200 pages c. $5.95 paper 


THEORIES OF DEVIANCE, Second Edition 
Edited by Stuart H. Traub and Craig B. Little, SUNY-Cortland 


Theories of Deviance (revised edition) Is a collection of seminal theoretical 
statements from diverse sociological perspectives. The flow of the book 
follows the development of the sociology of deviance from 19th century 
functionalism to contemporary explanations emphasizing political- 
economy: The book’s aim is to provide students with an opportunity to 
recognize cross-fertilization, compatibility and contrast among the 
theorists whose work has been chosen. A brief introductory essay at the 
beginning of the book and introductions by the editors preceding each 
chapter help guide the students’ reading. A unique feature of this edition 
is the inclusion of readings which analyze and critique each of the 
approaches to explaining deviance. 

February 1980 c. 350 pages —~—sc. $8.95 paper 


F. E. PEACOCK PUBLISHERS, INC. ITASCA, IL 60143 
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NEW TEXT WITH A 
‘SOLID “SOCIAL FACTS” 
APPROACH GIVES YOUR 
STUDENTS TODAY'S 
‘SOCIAL REALITIES 


SOCIOLOGY: An Introduction 


Michael S. Bassis, University of Rhode Island; Richard J. elles, University a 
Rhode Island; and Ann Levine, Professional Writer 


This important new text gives in-depth coverage of basic topics for the 
_ introductory course. At the same time, its “social facts” orientation shows 
students, as in no other text, the value of the science and methodology of 
sociology in challenging myths and supporting reality. It does this through the 
innovative and fascinating device of first presenting commonly held assump- 
tions (e.g., most only children are socially and intellectually backward; most 
murder victims are killed by strangers), then giving the often startling social 
facts as revealed by research findings (only children tend to have higher |.Q.’s ` 
and stronger self-concepts than.those with siblings; most murder victims know 
their killers). These facts, in turn, are used as unforgettable illustrations of how - 
social forces operate in all areas of human life. 
SOCIOLOGY: An Introductian also features: 
» sixteen-chapter division appropriate for a one-quarter as well as a full- 
semester course; 
° real-life current examples and applications throughout, from comparisons 
between Vietnamese and American culture to the Jonestown tragedy as 
collective behavior; : i 
* material on social change integrated into each chapter; 
* thematic series of boxes—cross-cultural, subcultural, and historical-—in 
each chapter; 
e time lines placing each chapter's material in historical context; 
e full graphics program of photos, charts, and graphs; 
e Instructor's Manual and Student Study Guide. 


Random House/February 1980/544 pages hardbound/Order Codes: 3225 9, 
32509 (LM.)}, 32510 (S.G.) ; l 


For more information, write: 


-Random House 


College Review Desk, 400.Hahn Road, Westminster, MD 21157 
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WADSWORTH PUBLISHING COMPANY: 
You Know Us by Our Authors 


A textbook is only as good as its author. At Wadsworth we work with the best authors we can find, and 
these texts verify that we find the best. 


New in 1980! 


Sociology: An Introduction, Second Edition 
Earl R. Babbie 


-One of the most readable and teachable text: 
of the 1970s takes a fresh and informative look 
at sociology in a New Second Edition. A 
broader research base with a 25% increase 
in references, a reorganization that explores 
Deviance after Socialization and distinguishes 
clearly between Organizational and Institutional 
Agreement, and new chapters on such topics as 
Groups, Formal Organizations, and Urban 
Society all add up to an insightful perspective 
for students. 

There’s more—boxes capsulize recent 
sociological studies, short stories by such noted 
authors as Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. dramatize soci- 
ological concepts, and a new design with 
numerous photographs and illustrations high- 
lights key material. The list goes on and on, 
and.we think you'll appreciate the new look 
this text gives to the 1980s. Teacher’s Manual. 
Student Study Guide. Test Items. 


Sociology: Concepts and Characteristics, 
Fourth Edition 
Judson R. Landis 

The best-selling brief introductory soci- 
ology text is now in a New Fourth Edition 
with provocative new readings, coverage of 
contemporary topics of concern, full page 
photographs, and a complete updating 
throughout. Teacher’s Manual. 


The Individual, Marriage, and 
the Family, Fourth Edition 
Lioyd Saxton 
Extensive updated es a new art and 
photo presentation, and the same objective facts 


that made Saxton a household word. Teacher’s 
Manual. Study Guide. 


Social Psychology as Social Process 
Donald E. Allen, Rebecca F. Guy, 
and Charles K. Edgley 


The most current social psychology text that 
recognizes the contributions of sociologists to 
the field. An introduction from a symbolic 
interactionist perspective. Instructor’s Manual. 


Crime and Deviance in America: 
A Critical Approach 

Sheila Balkan, Ronald J. Berger, 
and Janet Schmidt 


Coverage of standard criminology topics 
within a pure, critical approach to the oy 
of crime. 


Social Research for Policy Decisions 
Kart Finsterbusch and Annabelle 
Bender Motz 


Analyzes three major social research contri- - 
butions to the policy decision process—social 
problem analysis, social impact assessment, and 
program evaluation. 


For more information on these or other texts, 
please write to: 

Wadsworth Publishing Company 

A Division of Wadsworth, Inc. 

Box ASR-F80 

10 Davis Drive 

Belmont, California 94002 
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INTRODUCING 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
EDWARD E. SAMPSON. Who Are You? Organtzed 
around this basic question, Introducing Social 
Psychology provides a unique and effective in- 
troduction to the major topics, theories, and re 
search findings in social psychology. Six .major 
areas are covered: culture and history; family; sex, 
sex roles, and sexism; attitudes, beliefs, and values; 
memberships, associations, and roles; personality 
and personal style. Here is a truly social view of the 
study of human behavior. Bibliography. Index. 
February 1980, 288 pp. 


Hardcover ISBN: 531-0541346 $15.00 
Paperback ISBN: 531-05627-9 $ 8.95 
PSYCHOTHERAPY: 

Current Perspectives 


THOMAS J. COTTLE and PHILLIP WHITTEN, 


Editors. The major issues, purposes, and farms of : 


psychotherapy, plus some of the underlying philo- 
sophical principles, are clearly presented. Also 
discussed are various types of psychotherapy— 
from classical psychoanalytic to the more modern 
forms of group psychotherapy, sex therapy, bloen- 
ergetics, and family therapy. Finally, the book 
examines psychotherapy’s own findings about 
human behavior. 305 pp. 


Hardcover ISBN: 531-05411-X $12.95 
Paperback ISBN: 531-05625-2 $ 6.95 
THE WORK OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


ALLAN R. MENDELSOHN. Based on the first-hand 
experiences of a | aarti educator, and consul- 
tant in the fleld, this study presents a no-nonsense, 
realistic picture of social work operations—their 
value base, knowledge base, and skill base. 

What is social work? How does the actual prac- 
tice differ from theoretical discussions of the occu- 
pation? This-introductory textbook examines these 
important questions and will be of tremendous 
value to undergraduate and graduate students 

reparing to enter this profession. Index. 
ebruary 1980, 192 pp. 
Hardcover ISBN: 531-05412-8 
Paperback ISBN: 531-05626-0 


$12.50 
$ 6.95 


For more information or to order 
books, write to: Dept. NS 

New Viewpoints 

A Division of 

Franklin Watts, Inc. 

730 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10019 








New Viewpoints on Sociology, 
Psychology, and Social Work 


HELP: A Working Guide to 
Self-Help Groups , 

ALAN GARTNER and FRANK RIESSMAN. Now you 
can find them: self-help groups for every major 
disease, stage of ‘life, and type of social/econom- 
ic/miarital status. Complete with: people to contact, 
phone numbers, addresses, purposes; and a sec- 
tion on how professionals can help these groups 
function effectively. Photographs. (A Vision Book) 
January 1980, 192 pp. 


Paperback ISBN: 531-06751-3 $9.95 
STEPFAMILIES: A 
Cooperative Responsibility | 


FREDRICK CAPALDI and BARBARA McRAE. “The 
approach is positive, and the book Is recommend- 
ed for stepparents and single parents considering . 
remarriage. ..a readable, nontechnical manual that 
emphasizes communication and an orderly solu- 
tion to problems.” —Library Journal. 

“... A real gift of the book is its ability to place 
otherwise tension-ridden topics squarely out where 
they can be examined and discussed.” —Contin- 
uum. {A Vision Book) 
Available now, 154 pp. 
Hardcover [SBN: 531-06373-9 
Paperback ISBN: 531-06750-5 


$10.95 
$ 6.95 





Recently published: 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE: Issues and Ironies 
2nd Edition 

By Abraham S. Blumberg 

432 pp. 


Hardcover ISBN: 531-05407-1 $15.00 
Paperback ISBN: 531-05618X $ 9.95 


WOMANHOOD IN AMERICA: Frorn Colonial 
Times to the Present 

2nd Edition 

By Mary F. Ryan 

36 


4 pp. 
Pape bak ISBN: 531-05624-4 $6.95 


CITIES IN TRANSITION: Social Changes and 

Institutional Responses in Urban ment , 

By Peter R. Gluck and Richard J. Meister 
6pp. -> 

Hardcover ISBN: 531-05409-8 $15.00 

Paperback ISBN: 531-05623-6 $ 6.95 
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GOOD 
NEWS 


from Little, Brown 


NEW for Social Problems: 





SOCIAL: This new introductory text is based on the premise that in 
PROBLE MS ~- order to dea! with social problems, we must first understand 
by Burton Wright and John the social fo:ces that cause and perpetuate them. The 

P, Weiss. cloth/c. 610 ` authors explore 15 social’ problems in 13 chapters and 
pages/$15.95 tentative/ - provide a unique and useful Integrating framework for 

with Study Guide and study. Each chapter includes an overview, an introduction, a 
instructor’s Manual historical overview, a conceptual orientation, the objective 


dimensions of the problem, attempts at dealing with the ` 
problem, and prospects for future solutions. SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS presents an orderly, objective approach to 
some knotty problems. Be sure to. examine it soon. 





NEW from John Irwin 


PRISONS This fascinating account of how prisoners cope with prison 
IN TU RMOIL. life was written by one of this country's foremost authoritles 
by John Irwin. paper/c, 320 on prison. As a scholar.and a former inmate, Irwin is 
pages/§6.95 tentative uniquely able to translate his own experiences Into an 


authoritative analysis of social change in the prison world. 
He explores the social structures that emerge in prisons, and 
analyzes them in their social and historical contexts. 
Controversial, provocative, and perceptive, PRISONS IN | 
TURMOIL ts the ideal supplement for a variety of courses. 


-All of these new titles are 
now available for examination. 





a 


‘NEWLY Revised for Marriage and Family 


FAMILY IN - In its new édition, the most popular reader for marriage and 

TRANSITION: family courses continues to examine changes that have 

R thi: ki - occurred in the family over the last decade, focusing on 
ecninking sexuality and sex roles, childhood and parenthood, the 

Sexuality, nature of the family, and social change. More than 70% of 

Child Rearing, ‘the material is new to this edition, including articles on love, 


coupling, divorce, divorce law, and remarriage. 


and Famil 


Organization 
Third Edition, by Arlene ` 
Skolnick and Jerome H. ` 
Skolnick. paper/c. 640 ` 
pages/ $9.95 tentative/with 
Text Bank - 





NEW for the Sociology of Aging 


SOCIAL Using a social and historical approach, this text explores the 
GERONTOLOGY: biological, economic, political, and psychological aspects of 
An j i „aging. A detailed analysis of the demographic shifts that 

i have occurred within the last century provides a basis for 


Introduction to examining the growing significance of aging as a social 
e phenomenon. Social problems of the aged such as crime 
the D namics and victimization, medicare abuse, alcoholism, and sulcide 


of Aging are treated in a separate chapter. 


by David L. Decker, cloth/ 
c. 400 pages/$ 14.95 
tentative/with Test Bank 





NEW m the Sociology of Health 


THE This comprehensive and readable examination of health- 

SOCIOLOGY related behavior focuses on major principles, professions, 

OF HEALTH: and issues within the expanding field of medical sociology. 
. In addition to discussing the social organization of health 

Principles, care, the author provides an in-depth analysis of the 

Professions, relationship between social factors and health. 
and Issues 
Fredric D. Wolinsky. i 
oine: 480 pages/#1: 5.95 All prices are subject to change without notice. 
tentative i , 


COLLEGE DIVISION 


BROWN AND COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02106 
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Announcing Two Volumes in the STUDIES IN POPULATION Series 


Series Editor: H. H. WINSBOROUGH 


Measuring Underemployment 
Demographic Indicators for the United States 


By CLIFFORD C. CLOGG 


CHAPTER HEADINGS: Introduction. Underem- 
ployment in the United States, 1969-1973. 
formation In the Measures of Invisible Under- 
employment. The Effect of Changing Demogra- 
phic Composition on the Crude tndicators of 
Underemployment. Latent Class Structure in the 
Distribution of Labor Market Rewards. The De- 
pendence of Labor Force Status on Age, Time- 


In- > 


period, and Cohort. Trending and Forecasting 
Underemployment: Log-Linear Models and Pop- 
ulation Projection. Underemployment in the Life 
History of Synthetlc Cohorts. Some New Direc- 
tions for Mathematical Demography. Conclusion. 
Appendices. References. Index. . 

Conclusions appear at the end of each chapter. 
1979, 288 pp., $21.50 ISBN: 0-12-176560-1 


Residential Consumption, Economic 
Opportunity, and Race 


By FRANKLIN D. WILSON 


CHAPTER HEADINGS: Overview: Residential 
Consumption, Economic Opportunities, and 
Race. DETERMINANTS OF THE DEMAND FOR 
RESIDENTIAL SERVICES. Methodology: De- 
mand for Residential Services: The Demand for 
Housing Services. The Demand for Neighbor- 
hood Services. Residential Location: Central 
City versus Suburbia. Journey to Work. Race 
and Residential Behavior. Implications of Find- 
ings for Determinants of the Demand for Resi- 


Welfare of the Poor 


By MARY BRYNA SANGER 


CHAPTER HEADINGS: WELFARE CASELOAD 
DYNAMICS. Caseload Variations: The Concep- 
tual Issues and Methodological Techniques. Va- 
riations Within the Welfare Population. EMPLOY- 
MENT. Measuring Employability. Factors Affect- 
ing Work and Welfare Patterns. FAMILY COM- 
POSITION. Introduction. Determinants of Marital 
instability. The Effects of the Welfare System on 
Remarriage. bhe Effects of the Welfare System 
on illegitimacy. The Effects of the Weifare Sys- 


dential Services. INTRAMETROPOLITAN LOCA- 
TION AND ECONOMIC WELL-BEING. Thè Spa- 
tial Structure of Economic Opportunity In Met- 
ropolitan Areas. Wage Differentials: Race, Res!- 
dence, and Warkplace Analyses of Wage Differ- 


. entials. Alternatives for the Improvement of Black 


Residential Consumption and Employment. Ref- 
erences. Subject Index. 


1979, 240 pp., $17.00 ISBN: 0-12-757980-X - 


tem on Fertility. HEALTH. Introduction. Health 
Definitions. Nutrition: A Causal Factor. Utiliza- 
tion of Health-Care Services Among the Poor. 
EDUCATION. Introduction. Socioeconomic De- 
terminants. Inequality of Schoo! Resources. In- 
Stitutional Determinants. CONCLUSION. Refer- 
ences. 

Conclusions agpear at the end of each chapter. 
1979, 192 pp., $15.00 ISBN: 0-12-618650-2 


Class Structure and Income Determination 


By ERIK OLIN WRIGHT 


A Volume in the INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH ON POVERTY MONOGRAPH Seriss 


CONTENTS: THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVE. 
What is Class? Classes in Advanced Capitalist 
Societies. Theoretical Perspectives on Income 
Inequality. Class and Income: Hypotheses. THE 
EMPIRICAL INVESTIGATION OF CLASS MEDI- 
ATIONS OF THE INCOME DETERMINATION 


AVI 


.PROCESS. Class and Occupation. Class and In- 


come. The Managerial Hierarchy. Race and 
Class. Class and Sex. Conclusions. Appendices. 
References. indax. 


1979, 288 pp., $21.00 ISBN: 0-12-764950-6 


Surveys by Telephone: 


A NATIONAL COMPARISON WITH PERSONAL INTERVIEWS 


BY ROBERT M. GROVES and ROBERT L. KAHN 


A Volume in the QUANTITATIVE STUDIES IN SOCIAL RELATIONS Series 


CHAPTER HEADINGS: Measuring Populations 
in Person and on The Telephone. Sample De- 
signs for Personal and Telephone Interview Sur- 
veys. Administration of the Surveys, Response 
Differences between the Two Modes of Data 
Collection. Method Effects Associated with Spe- 
cifle Types of Measures. Measurable Sources of 


Error in the Survey Data. Sampling and Data 
Collection Costs for the Surveys. Summary and 
Speculation. Appendices. References. Index. 
Summaries are included at the end of each: 
chapter. 


1979, 384 pp., $21.50 ISBN: 0-12-304650-5 


Two titles in the LAW, STATE AND SOCIETY Series 


Reading Ideologies 


An Investigation Into the Marxist Theory of Ideology and Law 


By COLIN SUMNER 


CONTENTS: The CONCEPT OF IDEOLOGY. In- 
troduction. Ideology and Social Practice. METH- 
ODS OF READING IDEOLOGY. Content Analy- 
sis: Speculation Disguised as Science and Art. 
The Analysis of Form: Structurailsm. The Semi- 
ology of Roland Barthes. Neo-structuralism: The 
Marxist Avant-garde. READING IDEOLOGIES IN 
THE LAW: AN HISTORICAL MATERIALIST 


METHOD. An Historical Materialist Method of 
Reading ideologies. The ideological Composi- 
tion of Law. Summary and Final Reflectlons. 
Index. 

1979, 328 pp., $25.50 (Cloth) 

ISBN: 0-12-676650-9 

328 pp., $11.50 (Paper) ISBN: 0-12-676652-5 


Marx and Engels on Law 


By MAUREEN CAIN and ALAN HUNT 


CONTENTS: YOUNG MARX, YOUNG ENGELS. 
Extracts: Marx, the Student. The Trial of Hegel- 
ianism. On Socia! Morality and the Early Engels. 
The Experience of Law. LAW IN HISTORICAL 
MATERIALISM. Extract. LAW AND ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS. Extracts: Law and the Transition 
to Capitalism. Law and Bourgeois Economic in- 
terests. Law and Property Relations. Regulation 
of Labour. IDEOLOGY. Extracts: The Form of 
ideology. The Effectivity of Ideology. The Con- 


Continuation Orders authorize us to ship and 
bill each volume in a series, or “Advances” 
type publication automatically, immediately 


tent of Ideology. Legal Thought. Lawyers. THE 
STATE, LAW AND CRIME, Extracts: The State 
and Law. Law Repression. Crime and Crimin- 
ality. Punishment. LAW AND POLITICS. Extracts: 
The Struggle for the Constitution. The Uses of 
Law. Sources. Index. 

1979, 308 pp., $20.25 (Cloth) 

ISBN: 0-12-154850-3 


$10.00 (Paper) ISBN: 0-12-154852-X 


upon publication. This order will remain In ef- 
fect untl cancelled. Specify the volume num- 
ber or title with which your order is to begin. 


Send payment with order and save postage and handling charge. 
Orders under $15.00 directed to New York must be prepaid. 
Prices are subject to change without notice. 





Academic Press, Inc. 


A Subsidiary of Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Publishers 


111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10003 
24-28 OVAL ROAD, LONDON NW1 7DX 
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‘CHARLES C THOMAS ¢ PUBLISHER —— 


GAMBLING TODAY 


Edited by David Lester, Richard Stockton State College, Pomona, New Jersey. (8 Contribu- 
tors) Gambling and-gambling behavior are herein analyzed for their economic, sociological, 
criminological, psychological, and psychiatric ramifications. 


The first three chapters of this timely baok explore the potential impact of an increase’ in 
legal, as well as illegal, gambling. Specific topics include the social impact of the opening of 
the first casino in Atlantic City, the economic impact of casinos for communities interested in 
the tax revenues generated by legalized gambling, and the problems that legal and illegal 
gambling activities present for law enforcement officers. 


The next three chapters present sociological motives for gambling and pertinent psychiatric 
and psychological theories. Among the questions addressed are Why do people- gamble? Is 
gambling disturbed or healthy behavior? and Can gambling be predicted on the basts of the 
payoff arranged by those who control the gambling establishments? . 


Remaining chapters delineate treatment techniques for compulsive gamblers; the philosophy, 
experiences, and results of Gamblers Anonvmous; and a cross-cultural analysis of gambling in 
Great Britain. °79, 176 pp., 4 tables, $12.75 


OLD AND GROWING: Conversations, 
Letters, Observations, and Reflections on 
Growing Old by Florence E. Vickery, 
College of Mann, Kentfield, California. 
Foreword by Jack Ossofsky. Physical, psy- 
chological, and social aspects of the aging 
process.are herein explained in everyday lan- 
guage and highlighted by glimpses into the 
lives of real people. Topics include retire- 
ment, changing roles in marriage and 
family, sexuality, loss of a spouse, bereave- 


ment and remarriage, loneliness, reengage-_ 


ment in new relationships, ‘maintenance of 
health and well-being, and dealing creatively 
with death. ’78, 176 pp., 9 il, $13.00 


AN ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF CRIME: 
Selected Readings edited by Lawrence ‘J. 
Kaplan and Dennis Kessler, both of City 
Univ. of New York, New York City. (25 
Contributors) This text discusses the activi- 
ties and operations of organized crime, its 
economic implications, and its impact on 
the American consumer. Among the specific 
crimes examined are gambling, loan- 
sharking, narcotics, labor union corruption, 
crimes infiltrating legitimate business, 
pornography, and prostitution, -’76, 432 pp., 
4 il., 9 tables, cloth-$22.25, paper-$16.50 ` 





THE SEXUAL VICTIMOLOGY OF 
YOUTH edited by LeRoy G. Schultz, West 
Virginia Univ., Morgantown, West Virginia, 
(21 Contributors) The first section of this 
book considers the legal control of the 
sexual abuse of children. A short history of 
efforts in this field are presented along with 
discussions of the sexual victimization and 
molestation of children. Following sections 
cover medical and psychological diagnosis 
and treatment, incest, the victim and the jus- 
tice system, the child sex industry, and 
sexual emancipation. The last of these con- 
stitutes a critical evaluation of age-of- 
consent and statutory rape laws. ’80, 456 pp., 
l il, 6 tables, $17.50 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF SOCIAL 
CASEWORK by Joel Fischer, Univ. of Ha- 
wait, Honolulu. Foreword by H. J. Eysenck. 
This work covers one of the most important 
topics in social work today—effectiveness of 
practice. The authcr, in the first part of this 
text, summarizes and analyzes all of the con- 
trolled research on casework effectiveness. In 
the following part, eleven leading social 
work theorists, researchers, educators, and 
practitioners respond to and critique the re- 
search analysis and discussion of Part I. ’76, 
360 pp., 15 ıl, 7 tables, $25.00 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGICAL PERSPEC- 
TIVES ON AND RECREATION edited by 
Seppo E. Iso-Ahola, Univ. of Iowa, lowa 
City. (18 Contributors) Contributors to this 
book review theoretical and empirical re- 
search and propose new directions for the 
leisure/recreation field. Practical implica- 
tions of research findings receive special at- 
-tention. The first of four sections deals with 
basic aspects, including theory and method- 


ology. Succeeding sections cover the. 
process of leisure socialization; the interde- ` 


pendent influences of social cognition, 
interaction, and leisure satisfaction; and the 
interdisciplinary nature of leisure studies. 
"80, 448 pp., 6 il, 10 tables, $19.75 


PSYCHOTHERAPY FOR WOMEN: Treat- 
ment Toward Equality edited by Edna I. 
Rawlings, Univ. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Dianne K. Carter, Univ. of Iowa, 
Iowa City. (22 Contributors) A reflection of 
the feminist philosophy, this book provides 
alternatives to what the authors consider to 
be inadequate psychotherapeutic treatment 
of women today. They examine the feminist 
ideology and its relationship to such topics 
as assertion training, careers, therapy for les- 
© bians, and social action. *77, 500 pp. (6 3/4 x 
9 3/4), 10 il, 16 tables, $22.25 


THE EVOLUTION AND CHEMISTRY 
OF AGGRESSION by Delbert D. Thiessen, 
Univ. of. Texas, Austin. Foreword by I. 
Newton Kugelmass. The author of this book 
reviews the phylogenetic history of aggres- 
sion and emphasizes its adaptive signifi- 
cance. Central to the book is the theme that 
human aggression is partially determined by 
genetic factors mediated through biochem- 
ical and morphological attributes. The ef- 
fects of hormones and sex steroids on 
aggressive patterns are examined, as are 
brain biochemistry, the ways that pharmaco- 
logical substances affect aggression, and the 
significante of chemosignals in directing ag- 
gression. ’76, 232 pp., 38 il., 27 tables, $23.75 


FAMILY VIOLENCE by George Thorman, 
St. Edward’s Univ., Austin, Texas. Basic in- 
formation is herein presented on the causes, 
treatment, and prevention of family vio- 
lence. Initially, the author constructs a theo- 
retical framework within which domestic 
violence can be understood. The nature and 
extent of child abuse and wife beating are 
reviewed, and statistical data and conclu- 
sions that can be drawn from them are 
given. Then, in separate segments on abused 
children and battered spouses, he focuses on 
aggressor and victim characteristics, in- 


. cluding social/cultural factors and psycho- 


logical profiles: A consideration of methods 
of treatment and prevention concludes the 
text. ’80, 208 pp., 1 table, $15.50 


DRUGS. AND THE ELDERLY: Social and 
Pharmacological Issues edited by David M. 
Petersen, Frank J. Whittington and Barbara 
P. Payne, all of Georgia State Univ., 
Atlanta, Foreword by Peter G. Bourne. (18 
Contributors) This text. addresses such issues 
as drug side effects, drug interactions, self- 
medication, and community and institu- 
tional pharmacy. A final section emphasizes 
the responsibilities of the clinic and com- 
munity with regard to drugs and the elderly 
and explores such related topics as physician 


_ and nurse responsibilities for educating the 


elderly about drugs, strategies for drug edu- 
cation, and social policy concerns and sug- 
gestions. ‘79, 280 pp., 5 il.,-9 tables, $26.25 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL GERON- 
TOLOGY: Significant Developments in the 
Field of Aging edited by Bill D. Bell, Univ. 
of Nebraska, Omaha. Foreword by Erdman 
Palmore. (61 Contributors) The entire spec- 
trum of gerontological concerns is herein 
covered, including the demography and 
ecology of age; theories of aging; economics, 
housing, and health; work, retirement, and 
leisure; and attitudes toward age and aging. 
Contributors also discuss adjustment and 
life satisfaction and the institutionalized 
aged. ’76, 480.pp. (6 3/4 x 9 3/4), 11 il, 99 
tables,” $36.25 . 


Orders with remittance sent, on approval, postpaid- 


= 3()}1-327 East Lawrence Avenue 


e Springfield e Illinois e 62717 
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N-W F:OM HARPE: & ‘OW 


In this long-awaited volume, noted ` 
British sociologist Tom Bottomore ` 
presents a wide-ranging examination 
of political sociology, or political 
science, from the viewpoints óf com- 
petiñg schools of social theory. He 
confronts the different paradigms 
with éach other and shows. them in 

. the context of an. historical process 
that embraces not only the progress 
of the science itself, but also the- 
transformation of its external em- 

` vironment as a result of economic; 
political, and cultural changes. 

hardcover, $10.00 


So Cl ioli 0 JV txt paperback CN751, $3.95 | 
ITS FORMS, 

POWER 
AND USES DENNIS H. WRONG 


Dennis Wrong offers a penetrating analysis of the elusive concept of 
power in social theory. He discusses a typology of diverse forms of power 
— authority, force, manipulation, etc. —then shows how the various forms 
blend and interact in real life. Exploring the concept af power, he shows 
how it can be used to examine the central issues of political sociology. 
In an important final chapter, he deals with power as a goal, and examines 


the roots in human nature of striving for power as a motive. 
paperback CN702, $6.95 








b 


At vour bookstore or from 


Harper & e) Row 


| IGE. Sd SL. New York 160202 





lew Perspectives O 


Sociological Issues. . 


The Social Welfare 
Institution: 
An Introduction 


Third Edition. 
- Ronald C. Federico 


University of Cincinnati ` 
1980/Casebound/416 pages 


A basic introduction to social welfare institutions, this text combines both kodai 
and practical issues. It retains the outstanding features of previous editions and adds 
new material such as a chapter on the helping process, a chapter on social work 
practice methods, a new appendix, and 2 new Instructor's Guide. 


Delinquency: A Sociological View 
Gary F. Jensen, University of Arizona 
Dean G. Rofek, University of Georgia 


1980/Casebound/352 pages 


This text presents a systematic sociological analysis of juvenile delinquency with 

careful attention given to treatment and prevention. It examines the origins of - 

adolescent misbehavior; appraises society’ s reaction to the problem; and discusses the 
. success of the current system of juvenile justice in dealing with the problem. | 


‘Criminology: Perspectives o on Crime 
and: Criminality 


Peter Wickman, State University of New York, Potsdam; 
Phillip Whitten, and Robert Levey 
1980/Casebound/640 pages 


Written for the begining student in criminology, the text covers major 
perspectives, issues, and the diverse concerns an debates that characterize 
contemporaty criminology. The balanced ‘'humanistic’’ view of criminology 
that is critical as well as current is designed to stimulate the student’s 
Systeraite study of crime, criminality and criminal behavior. 





For details or sample copies, ail us toll free: 800-225-1388. . - 
in Massachusetts, call collect: 617-862-6650, ext. 1344. 


125 Spring Street. Lexington, Massachusetts 02173 


rom D. C. Heath! 


Oxford University Press 





| Theoretical Criminology 
Second Edition 


GEORGE B. VOLD. Revised by THOMAS J. BERNARD, Guilford College. The 
standard work in its field now appears in a thoroughly revised second edition, expanded 
to include significant new developments in ail major areas of criminological thinking. 

Retaining the style and historical framework of the first edition, Bernard incorporates the 
latest research in such disciplines as genetics, neurophysiology and learning theory in an 
intensive account of the major criminological theorists. New chapters discuss the anomie 
tradition, the ecology of crime, deviance and social reaction, and contemporary conflict 
and radical criminology. Annotated bibliographies follow each chapter. 


November 1979 448 pp.: figures $14.95 


Crime Control Strategies 
An Introduction to the Study of Crime. 


HAROLD E. PEPINSKY, Indiana University. How can a knowledge of criminology be 
used to change the rates of crime and criminality, and what would the consequences of 
such change be? Pepinsky provides the first comprehensive introduction to the practical 
questions of crime control. Engagingly written; the text is designed to develop the 
reader's ability to ones analyze the issues of crime control in the context of society at 
large. 

January 1980 384 pp. paper $9.95 


Police Behavior 
A Sociological Perspective 


Edited by RICHARD J. LUNDMAN, Ohio State University. Research on police be- 
havior has Increased dramatically during the past fifteen years. This course-oriented 
anthology of eighteen articles samples recent studies on police decision-making, police- 
citizen interaction, police discretion, brutality and corruption. In his introductory com- 
mentaries on the readings, Lundman emphasizes the environmental and organizational 
roots of police conduct and misconduct. 

January 1980 320 pp. paper $4.95 


Women, Crime, and Justice 

Edited by SUSAN K. DATESMAN, Arizona State University, and FRANK R. SCAR- 
PITTI, University of Delaware. The study of female crime has become one of the most 
popular topics in contemporary criminology. The fourteen articles collected here focus on 
the etiology of female crime, patterns of female criminal behavior, and the treatment of 
women In the criminal justice system. In addition, the editors have written a substantial 
introduction analyzing crime trends and the nature of female criminality, and a com- 
prehensive concluding essay on the relation between women's crime and the women's 
movement. 

January 1980 384 pp.; 19 tables paper $5.95 


Suburban Youth in Cultural Crisis - 

RALPH W. LARKIN, Rutgers University. “A rare find — one that combines’ ethno- 
graphic sophistication with macro-social awareness. His book is not only relevant to 
education but to any student of socialization, social psychology or of American society.” 
~Peter Freund, Montclair State College. “The best and most solid study of the tensions 
underlying the apparent but spurious resignation of American young people in the face 
of social and political insult." Edgar Z. Friedenberg, Dalhousie University. ` i 


1979 272 pp. l cloth $10.95 ‘paper $4.95 
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Introductory Sociology 

Order and Change in Society 

Third Edition ; 

GERALD R. LESLIE, University of Florida; RICHARD F. LARSON, Clemson Univer- 
sity; and BENJAMIN L. GORMAN, University of Florida. Introductory Sociology is 
‘designed for students in the general survey course, majors and nonmajors alike. Stressing 
the interrelations of social life, social processes, and social institutions, the text thoroughly 
integrates major theoretical models and research methods. All the major substantive 
areas of contemporary sociology are covered. Clearly written in an engaging style, the 
__ text leads the student from basic terms and concepts to the analysis of complex social 
entities. Outlines at the beginning of each chapter, and summaries, lists of important 
terms, annotated readings, questions, and projects at the end of each chapter assist the 
student in assimilating the fundamental notions of the discipline. Lavishly illustrated and 
handsomely designed, broad-ranging yet closely reasoned, Introductory Sociology pre- 
sents sound sociological principles in a manner both comprehensible and relevant. 


January 1980 608 pp.; 200 photographs, 50 figures cloth $17.95 
Complimentary Instructors Manual 


Socguide - 

An Aid to Learning Sociology through Projects, Puzzles and 
Problems to Accompany Leslie, Larson and Gorman: 
Introductory Sociology, Third Edition 

MARGARET-MARY FRANZ, California State University. This student workbook 
provides readings, writing and research assignments, short answer questions, quizzes 
with answers, and brief essays focussing on basic concepts, terms and theories in each 
chapter of Introductory Sociology. 
-January 1980 160 pp.; 22 figures papér $4.95 


A Primer on Ethnomethodology 

KENNETH C.W. LEITER, Southern Methodist University. Ezhnomethodology is an 
attempt to get beneath social behavior to find out how people understand the patterns 
of daily life. Drawing on the latest research, the Primer is a lucid description of the 
ethnomethodological perspective. Through the detailed analysis of numerous exam- 
ples, Leiter clarifies the central concepts and concerns of ethnomethodology and 
demonstrates its relevance to contemporary sociology. 


January 1980 272 pp. cloth $14.95 paper $4.95 


The Environment 

From Surplus to Scarcity 

ALLAN SCHNAIBERG, Northwestern University. Schnaiberg provides a social sclen- 
tific perspective on the institutional roots of the environmental crisis. Rejecting popular 
explanations of environmental deterioration, he concentrates on the prevailing influ- 
ence of the unequal distribution of income, consumption, and economic and political 
power. An analysis of the generation and distribution of social surplus unifies this 
discussion of environmental problems, their roots in industrial production, and the 
obstacles to movements for environmental reform. i 


January 1980 464 pp. cloth $14.95 paper $9.95 


Prices and publication dates are subject tc change. 


Oxford University Press 200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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LEADING TEXTS IN SOCIOLOGY 
YEAR AFTER YEAR 
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{A contemporary examination 
of the rich variety of marriage 





. FAMILY, An and ay styles in American 
INTIMA . ane T | e ebai 90 beyond 
LA e typical whys an ore- 
LRE aTonsnies fores of “dating and mating” to 
oe wari n, consider the various social and 
ir Is af elec __.| psychological forces that — 
Stata University oF shape the behavior of individu- 


als in relationships. Their em- 
pues on communication and 


7 l 


a NEW! 


i THE l 
“SocioLocicAL ` i 
-0 : METHOD: — 
.. An Introduction to the 
Science of Sociology. 
_ | Third Edition ° 
ete Stephen Cole, . 
.- State University of” 
. New York: at ‘Stony Brook. i 


New York at Stony Brook.. 





This major revision guides stu- E$ 
dents in introductory courses 
toward a conceptual under- 
standing of the empirical foun- 
dations of social science. 
Drawing on his own extensive 
experience as both an instruc- 

' SOCIAL 


‘PROBLEMS: 7 
E A pot Perspective, 
Third Edition 















> Howard E. Freeman, . 


A clear, interesting, and emi- ' Universityof ~ 
nently readable Introduction to  eattomia at “Angeles | 
the study of social problems « Seg hi eit C. Jones, - 
and social policy. Contenthas | ..4. Brandeis University. 
been updated to cover topics of |- v- Lynne G. Zucker, 
current interest, including re- {+i $- University of `> >> 
cent efforts directed at social | ` Galifomia atLes‘Angeles * 
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: Í the doing of sociology 
g clearly ifustrates the principles 





counseling as the means to the 
resolution of conflicts sets this 
book apart from others in the 
field. its practical perspective 
allows Students to apply the 
concerts and ideas to their 
own lives. Instructors Manual. 
1980 c.448pages Cloth 


Í torandasa productive social 


Papeete’ the author dis- 
cusses the logic that ea 
an 


of the sociological enterprise. 


. 1980 c.180 pages Paper 


action and change. Numerous 
| podaga features and 

-4 dramatic, issues-oriented 

-d photographs promote leaming 
4 and retention. Instructor's 
enue 

11979 579 pages Cloth 








. This classic among theoretical 
family sociology texts has been 
thoroughly revised and up- 
dated to include citations from 
the most recent research in the 
field. Retaining the concise na- 
ture and highly readable style 


4 | 3 


NEW? 


THE FAMILY: Ei y a new chapters on 
; : a variety of current concerns, 
neraretanon ' expanded discussions and 
Third Edition. new sections on numerous 
other topics. Instructor's 
Bert N. Adams, Manual. 


University of pages 
Wisconsin at Madison 1290: Smee “em 





of the previous editions, the 


Redesigned and updated 
throughout, the new fourth 
edition is more topically com- 
prehensive and concisely writ- 
ten than ever before. All major 
areas of the introductory 
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`- course are covered in detail. 
Heavily illustrated with an out- 
standing selection of photo- {f° 

raphs, the book features new [+X 

istorical material, extensive 
citations of recent research, 
and expanded discussions.of 
a variety of topics. 
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An in-depth treatment of the 

discipline’s essential concems 

in a flexible core text. Carefully book is unique in its emphasis 
chosen topics illustrate the on sociological methods and 
ey ete perspective at the case study approach. 
work. Updated and consis- Instructors Manual. 

tently readable throughout, the 1978 366pages Paper 


25 26 
RAND MSNALLY 


COLLEGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box 7600/Chicago, illinois 60680 
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TRADITION 
and 


INNOVATION | 
for 1980 


Focus on Society: An introduction to Sociology, Second Edition 
Norman W. Storer, Bernard M. Baruch College, Clty University of New York 





Comprehensive and penetrating examination of ‘roles, “focus” sections on key concepts and ideas: 
the basic structures ‘and dynamics of-sociciogy. conceptual diagrams, snd-of-chapter glossaries, © 
Clear writing and a carefully-developed presenta- and appendices on the empirical research in the 
tion of a modified structural/functiona! perspective field. Accompanied by an Instructor's Manual 
provide unity and coherence. New in this edition .- with tests. 

are: a chapter on socialization arid changing sex ` Gi 544 pp. paper Available Now 


Introduction to Social Problems = 
Leonard Glick and Daniel E Hebding, both of Community College of Philadelphia 


The aim of this well-researched text-reader is to - draws on evidence and theory from other fields. 
examine the nature and causes of, the interrela- _ Excellent pedagogy includes lists of key terms at 
tionships, and possible solutions to contemporary . - chapter-end, margin notes, chapter SUMMArOS. . n: 
social problems. Emphasizes the sociological Comprehensive instructor's Manual. i S 


` approach to the study of social porn but also - (02600) 544 pp. paper Available. Now - 


aw 


Gerontology: A Behavioral Science Approach 


Richard C. Crandall, Lake Superior State College 


Comprehensive and thoroughly documented the aged in Peer society. Instructor's Manual 
examination of issues from a variety of perspec- - with tests. 
tives. Includes chapters on the chronologica! (01 252) c. 496 pp. Available Now 


development of gerontology as a science and on 


The’Social Reality of Death: Death in alata iene America 


Kathleen C. Charmaz, California State University at Sonoma 


Important new book uses a distinctively sociologi- (01033) 352 pp. paper Available Now 
cal approach to integrate the interdisciplinary `- 
materials in the field of death and dying. 


For complimentary copy consideration, write ta Abigail Winslow at Addison-Wesley Publishing. . 
Be sure-to mennan course titie, enroliment, and author of current text. 
A ‘ 


_ Soclal Science & Humanities Division 
` Addison-Wesley Publishing Company - 
Reading, Massachusetts 01867 
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Masters of 
Sociological Thought 


Ideas in Historical 

and Social Context 

SECOND EDITION : 

LEWIS A. COSER, 

State University of New York, Stony Brook 

A comprehensive presentation of sociologi- 
cal theory through in-depth study of the out- 
standing sociological theorists from the early 
[9th century to the present. “A superlative 
presentation, scholarly yet enjoyable to 
read,” — Eric P. Godfrey, Ripon College 


ooo the classic 
textbook on 
criminology 





Criminology | 
GRESHAM M. SYKES, University of Virginia 


A balanced introduction to criminology that 
provides broad coverage of the nature and 
causes of crime, the content of the criminal 
law, the workings of the criminal justice sys- 
tem, and society's various and changing reac- 
tions to crime and the criminal. “This is the 
most useful, balanced, and current text in 
criminology.” — Roy Lotz, 

Washington State University 
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entral Problems in Social Theory 
Action, Structure, and Contradiction in Social Analysis 
Anthony. Giddens | | 


In this new and brilliantly original book of essays, Giddens discusses three main theoretical 
- traditions in social science which cut across the division between Marxist and non-Marxist 
TSE, interpretive sociology, functionalism, and structuralism. o 

“One of the most creative among the younger generation of critical social theorists, Giddens 
stands alone in hisconcern for the classical tradition of sociology; but he also makes brilliant use 
of the latest philosophical and theoretical work of several contemporary schools and disci- 
plines. A very important book for all of social science.” —Jeffrey C. Alexander . 
$20.00 cloth, $8.95 paper: i 


Poverty in the United Kingdom 
A Survey of Household Resources and Standards of Living . 


Peter Townsend _ 


The most detailed and comprehensive study of poverty ever undertaken for any society. It 
develops new measures, concepts, and methods which will be applicable to other settings and 
of direct comparative significance. It challenges many currently held ideas on the subject and 





ot 


will be an indispensable resource for policy makers as well as scholars. 
$37.50 cloth, $15.95 paper | l 





Catharsis in Healing, Ritual, and Drama 

Thomas J. Scheff - l 
What is catharsis? What are its effects and.when does it occur? In this thoughtful and 
provocative study Scheff defines catharsis as a therapeutic process that discharges repressed 
emotions and is signalled by certain kinds of laughing, crying, and analogous responses 


reflecting discharge of fear and anger. 
$12.95 . ' 


The Fruited Plain 
The Story of American Agriculture 
Walter Ebeling 


The drama and romance of American agriculture. Ebeling covers it all—from environmental 
problems to the effects of modern technology, from foreign land speculation tothe back-to- 
‘the-land movement—in this exciting overview of agriculture in the U.S.A. He details the history 
and present status of agriculture for each of the seven geographic regions of the U.S.—from the 
Eastern seaboard to the Pacific Coast. ng 
- $22.50, illustrated 





New in Paperback— l 

The Myth of Marginality 

Urban Poverty and Politics in. Rio de Janeiro 
Janice E. Perlman 

$4.95 


At bookstores 


4 
. 
a 
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University of California Press 
= XXVM Berkeley 94720 


_ 


JTHE FREE PRESS 


` ISBN 0-02- 914580-5 


THE SYMLOG CASE STUDY KIT 


With instructions for a Group Self Study 
ROBERT F. BALES i 


The SYMLOG Kit provides a new Vand practical 
method for Identifying group problems.and solving 


..them. This booklet clearly illustrates how a. small 


group can observe and record its normal! activities, 
and it contains all the forms necessary to undertake 
a- group self study. p 


ISBN 0-02-910310-0 l $4.95 


WOMEN AND THE FUTURE | 


Changing Sex Roles in Modern America 
JANET ZOLLINGER GIELE — ` 


“An interesting and useful effort to pull together much 
of the sociological literature on changing sex roles, 
to.provide an interpretive framework in which these 
changes can be analyzed and understood, and to 
ralate sex role changes to other important changes 
in modern industrial society.” 

——Anne Firor Scott, Duke University 


“ISBN 0-02-911690-2 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY IN A 
CHANGING SOCIETY 


Edited by JAMES M. HENSLIN ` 


. Unusually wide-ranging and contemporary in. ap- 


proach, thls fresh and humane collection leads the 


- Student to a realistic understanding of marriage and 


the family today. 
$9.95 


THE MILITARY IN AMERICA 


From the Colonial Era to the Present 

Edited by PETER KARSTEN 

interweaving sociological and historical perspec: 
tives, the more than 40 articles In this book span.200 
years of military history from colonial times to Vlet- 
nam and beyond. Critical issues affecting the military 
institution's i image and rog in OR ANRA society 
are examined in detall. . 


ISBN 0-02-916740-X $9.95 


_ 56.95 


¢ 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR THE CLASSROOM 
MANY SISTERS 


Women in Cross-Cultural Perspective 
Edited by CAROLYN J. MATTHIASSON 
Written by and about women, this book movingly 


' portrays the relationship of women to their society 
. through 14 cross-cultural studies, revealing what ` - 


women do and how women feel. 
ISBN 0-02-920320-1 


READINGS IN 
MEDICAL SOCIOLOGY 


Edited by DAVID MECHANIC 
This rich assortment of 29 provocative readings in- 


$8.95 


. roduces major issues and alternative perspectives 


on health, heaith care, and social policy. 


ISBN 0-02- 920700-2 $9.95 
SOCIAL POLICY AND SOCIAL 
WELFARE = — 


Structure and Applications 

THOMAS M. MEENAGHAN & ` 

ROBERT O. WASHINGTON. , 
The authors create a general framework for analy2- 
ing social welfare policy, and demonstrate how this 
approach can be applied in specific areas of social 
service: social security, pubic welfare, community 
‘mental health, and programs for the elderly. i 


ISBN 0-02-920750-9 


THE SOCIOLOGY 


$11.95 


OF RACE RELATIONS 


Reflection and Reform 
Edited by THOMAS F. PETTIGREW 


These readings chronicle the triumphs and failures 
of race relations in our nation, unfolding the tensions: 
and struggles of racial conflict through the analyses 
of sociologists writing since the late nineteenth 
century. 


ISBN 0-02-925110-9 “$9.95 


DETECTIVE WORK 


. A Study of Criminal Investigations 
WILLIAM B. SANDERS . 


The first. participant observation study of plain 
clothes.detectives. 


_“The best writing about criminal investigation this 


erature.” 
. ISBN 0-02-927590-3 . 


reviewer has read ... a major r contribution to the lit- 


UOA of Criminal Justice. 
. $6.95 





To order an examination copy, indicate the course you are teaching and send your request to 


A Division of Macmillan Publishing Co., INC:, 
200D BROWN STREET, RIVERSIDE, N.J. 08370 
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The Calling of Sociology oe 
and Other Essays on the Pursuit of Learning as 
Edward Shils Ei i 
This third volume of the Selected Papers of i 
Edward Shils brings together ten essays a 
which deal with the history of American ok 
and European sociology as an intellectual s 
undertaking and as a means to the attain- Ea 
ment of practical ends. Professor Shils’s oe = 
main themes are the influence of ethical Shed 
and practical intentions on scholarly study a 
in the social sciences, the autonomy of the a 
intellectual tradition of sociology, and the E 
significance of the institutiona organiza- od | 
tion of sociological teaching and research. 3 
Cloth 512 pages $25.00 February | p 
Life Chances oo 
Approaches to Social and Political Theory 
Ralf Dahrendorf 


Dahrendorf argues that the concept of life chances—the options that individuals in 
society face and the linkages which enable them to make their choices—should be a key 
concept for the understanding of social change. 

Cloth 192 pages $15.00 Available 


The Joyful Community 


An Account of the Bruderhof—A Communal Movement Now in Its Third Generation 
Benjamin Zablocki 


“Although The Joyful Community is nominally about a religious cult, it is really an old 
fashioned community study—but one that is full of new insights, particularly on the 
relationships between community social structure and individual emotional structure. 
Ben Zablocki’s book belongs on the shelves and reading lists of every social scientist 
concerned with communities and ‘‘community.’’—Herbert J. Gans, Columbia 
University 


Paper 362 pages $3.95 February 





W. È. B. Du Bois on Sociology and the Black Community 

Edited and with an Introduction by Dan s. Green and Edwin D. Driver 

With this volume, Dan Green and Edwin Driver make available to sociologists and other 
interested scholars a representative selection from Du Bois’s most productive years as 

a sociologist (1896-1910), including many papers that are now out of print and difficult 
to obtain. 

Paper 328 page: $5.50 ona 


The Black Extended Family ` | 
Elmer P. Martin and Joanne Mitchell Martin 

The Martins point out that what appear to be fatherless, broken homes in our cities may 
really be vital parts of strong and flexible extended families based hundreds of miles 
away—usually in rural areas. 

Paper 1 44 pages Ilus. $3.95 February 


The Gray Lobby 

Henry J. Pratt 

“The Gray Lobby is a success ecni it goes beyond the sphere of old age and provides 
an excellent model, based on the senior citizen movement, to explain the mass character 
of social movements in general, as well as policy systems and strategies for successful 
advocation and implementation of legislation.’’--Hedy Weinberg, Social Service 
Review \ 

Paper 264 pages $5.95 February ` 

The Self-Production of Society 

Alain Touraine 

Translated by Derek Coltman 

In this rich, theoretical work, the distiaguished French sociologist Alain Tun states | 
his conviction that society not only reproduces itself but also produces its own categories 
of functioning. 

Paper 488 pages $7.50 February 


The Organization of Interests | 
Incentives and the Internal Dynamics of Political Interest Groups 
Terry M. Moe 


“The Organization of Interests is an original and important book that will begin a new 
wave of studies connecting why people join groups to how they behave in them to what 
they accomplish.’’— Aaron Wildavsky 

Cloth 296 pages. $21.00 February 


The University of Chicago Press 


Chicago 60637 
XXXI 


INTERVIEWING: Strategy, Techniques, and. 
Tactics, 

Third Edition — 

Raymond L. Gorden, Antioch College 


Presents basic concepts relevant to the interviewing process, richly 
_Illustrates them with concrete examples, and provides dozens of skill 
‘building activities_in the form of critical questions, laboratory problems, 
and field problems. 


” EXPERIENCING SOCIAL RESEARCH, 


-Revised. Edition (paperbound) 
John F. Runcie, Development Analysis Associates, Inc. 


A combination of text and carefully chosen problems stressing the learn- 
Ing of,the more theoretical aspects of research methods and the applica- 
tlon of what has been learned in the solving of problems. 


THE URBAN ENVIRONMENT (paperbound) 
Samuel E. Wallace, University of Tennessee 


Integrates and synthesizes urban theory and research within the compre- 
hensive perspective of ecology. Analyzes the historical past as it struc- 
tures the present, the present as urbanites live it, and the future as seen 
in contemporary patterns. 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL WELFARE AND 


SOCIAL WORK: Structure, Function, and Process 
Beulah R. Compton, University of Minnesota 


Introduces students to the development of social welfare, the profession 
of socia! work, and the issues involved in the development of both the 
institution and the profession. 


Examination copies for adoption consideration available on 
request. Please indicate course title and text presently used. 


THE DORSEY PRESS 
jpomewce’ une 60430 









7 Fieldwork Experience - | 
Qualitative Approaches to Social Research 
edited: by: WILLIAM SHAFFIR, McMaster University, ROBERN Si 
A. STEBBINS; Univėrsity of Calgary, and ALLAN TUROWETZ,' ga oy 


AR 


Dawson College., Vie 
Through engaging first-person iccounts, Fieldwork Essien. ats 
introduces students to participant observation and unstructured Re - 
interviewing as important social research methods. Twenty-one ae 
papers, all written especially for this volume, are organized eee. y 
according to the chronological sequence of field research? a 
Getting In, Learning the Ropes, Maintaining. Relations, and . NÉ 
Leaving the Field. Together, they cover a wide rarige of re- A 
search subjects, including drug-users, widows, delinquents, - Kk. 
elites, pain sufferers, hustlers, artists, porno shops, gays, police, - 
retardates, Moonies, and others. The editors provide introduc- 
tions to each section and a comprehensive opening chapter. 


February 1980 350 pp. (approx) paper $8.95 (tent) | 


_ Aging, the Individual and Society | 
Readings in Social Gerontology _ 
edited by JILL QUADAGNO, University of Kansas. 


With nearly forty selections uiy the field of social geron- 
tology, integrated by substantial editorial essays, Aging, the 
Individual and Society combines the depth ofa reader with the 
: coherence of a text. Articles are organized in twelve sections: - 
Aging and Modemization; Theories of Aging; Stereotypes of 
Aging; Adult Socialization and the Life Cycle; Living Environ- 
ments: Aging and Family Relationships; Work, Retirement, and 
Leisure; Minority Groups and the Aged; The ‘Politics of Aging; 
The Economics of Aging;.Health Care and Institutionalization; 
Death and Dying. In introductions to each section Professor 
Quadagno reviews the relevant literature and discusses subjects 
beyond those covered in the papers themselves. Headnotes for 
each of the articles are provided as well. 


February 1980 448 pp. (approx) paper $8.95 (tent) 


To request a complimentary examination copy, please write 
(specifying course, present text, and approximate enroll- 
ment) to: 


St. Martin’s Press Box 5352 New York, N.Y. 10017 
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Notice to .Contributors 


A processing fee of $10 is required for each paper submitted, except for comments; such foes will be waived for 
student members of ASA. A check or money order, made payable to the American Sociological Association, 
should accompany each submission. The fee must be paid in order for the review process to begin. 


The length of an ASR paper is generally ten (10) printed pages or thirty (30) typed pages. However, the ASR is 
happy to accept manuscripts up to fifty (50) typed pages in length for review. We also are interested i in oe 
manuscripts for a Research and Notes Section. 


To permit anonymity in the review of manuscripts, keep identifying material out of the manuscript. Attach a cover 
page giving authorship, institutional affiliation and acknowledgments, and provide only the title as identification on 
the manuscript and abstract. 


ASA Multiple Submissions Policy: Submission of a manuscript to a professional journal clearly implies commitment 
to publish in that journal. The competition for journal space requires a great deal of time and effort on the part of 
editorial readers whose only compensation for this service is the opportunity to read papers prior to: publication 
and the gratification ADEA with discharge of professiona! obligation. For these reasons, the American 
Sociological Association regards submission of a manuscript to a professional journal while that paper is under 
review by another journal as unacceptable. 


SUBMISSION AND PREPARATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


1. Submit four (4) copies and retain the original for your files. Copies may be Xerox, TOERE or multilith, but 
not carbons. 

2. Enclose a stamped self-addressed postcard for neue aie of manuscript meee Manuscripts will not be. 
returned. Please do not send your original cop 

. All copy must be typed, doublespaced Gnchnding indented material, footnotes and references) on 844 by ‘11 inch 

white opaque paper. Lines must not exceed six (6) inches. Margins must be a minimum of one inch, 

. Include four (4) copies of an abstract of no more than 150 words. . 

. Type each table on a separate page. Insert a location note at the appropriate place ‘in the text, e.g., “Table 2 

about here.” Send copies, retain originals. 

Figures must be drawn in India ink on white paper. Send copies, retam originals. 

. Clarify all symbols with notes. in the margins of the manuscript. Circle these and all other explanatory notes not} —""—— 

intended for printing. 

. Footnotes should not be placed i m the. body’ of the-text-Type-them-(doublespaced) and attach them as à separate 
appendix to-the text. Number them consecutively throughout the text. Footnotes are to be kept to'a minimum 
- and used only’ for substantive observations. Source citations are made within the text rather than in footnotes. 

9, Acknowledgments, credits and grant numbers are placed on the title page with an asterisk. 


REFERENCE FORMAT 


A. In the text: All source references are to be identified at the appropriate point in the text by the last name of the 
author, year of publication and pagination where needed. Identify subsequent citations of the same source in the 
, same way as the first, not using ‘‘ibid.,’’ “op. cit.,"’ or ‘‘loc. cit.” Examples fotlow: 

. If author's name is in the text, follow it with year in parentheses. Ct.. . Duncan (1959) . 

. If author's, name is not in the text, insert, in parentheses, the last name and year, separated os eet 
[tl . 2 (ch Gouldner, 1963). 

; Pagination (without ‘‘p.’” or “pp.”) follows year of publication after a colon. [". .. Kuhn (1970:71).’’] 

. Give both last names for dual authors; for more than two use “tet al.” in the text. When two authors have the 
same last name, use identifying initials in the text. For institutional authorship, supply minimum identifica- 
tion from the beginning of the complete citation. ["*. .. (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1963:117) . et a 

5. Separate a series of references with semicolons and enclose them within a singie pair of parentheses. {‘*. 

(Burgess, 1968; Marwell et al., 1971; Coben, 1962) ...’'] 


B. In the appendix: List all source citations by author, and within author by year of publication, i in an appendix 
titled “References. ” The reference appendix must be complete and include all references in the text. The use of 
“et al.” is not acceptable in the appendix; list the names of all authors. (See A. 4. for text format.) 

If there is more than one reference to the same author and year, distinguish them by the letters, a, b, etc. added 
to the year. [‘'. . . Levy (1965a:331) . . .""] Give the publisher’s name in as brief a form as is ‘fully ‘intelligible. 
For example, John A. Wiley and Sons should be “Wiley.” If the cited material i is “unpublished, use “‘forthconr 
ing’’ with name of journal or publisher; otherwise use unpublished.” 

Use no underlining, italics or abbreviations. 
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Examples follow: 
1. Books: Jud, Gerald J., Edgar W. Mills, Jr. and Genevieve Walters Burch 
1970 Ex~Pastors. Philadelphia: Pilgrim Press. 
U.S. Bureau of the Census 
ay 1960 Characteristics of Population. Volume 1. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 
Bernard, Claude 
[1865] An Introduction to the Study of Experimental Medicine. Tr. Henry Copley 
1957 Greene, New York: Dover. 


2. Periodicals: Conger, Rand 
Forth- “The effects of positive feedback on direction and amount of verbalization in 
coming a social setting." Pacific Sociological Review. $ 
Merton, Robert K. 


19632 The ambivalence of soennata: ** Bulletin of The Johns Hopkins Hospital 
112:77~97. 

19636 ‘Resistance to the E EA study of multiple discoveries in science.’ 
European Journal of Sociology 4:237-82. 


3. Collections: Davie, M. 
1938 ‘*The pattern of urban growth.” Pp. 133-61 in G. Murdock oie ), Studies in 
the Science of Society. New Haven: Yale University Pre 
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FERTILITY AND FEMALE EMPLOYMENT: 
PROBLEMS OF CAUSAL DIRECTION* 


JAMES C. CRAMER 
University of California at Davis 


American Sociological Review 1980, Vol. 45 (April):167—190 


Seemingly contradictory results have been reported recently on the causal relationship between 
fertility and female employment. Data from the Panel Study of Income Dynamics are used to 
investigate four possible explanations of the contradictions: (1) multicollinearity in nonrecursive 
models; (2) misspecification of models; (3) discrepancies between attitudes or intentions and 
behavior; and (4) differences between static and dynamic models. All four explanations are 
pertinent to the controversy. It is found that the dominant effects are from fertility to 
employment in the short run and from employment to fertility in the long run. Multicollinearity 
often is a serious problem in nonrecursive models. Dynamic models are much more informative 
than static models. Plans generally seem to be consequences more than determinants of 
behavior. Results (sometimes) depend upon how variables are measured, upon what time 
intervals are used, and upon aggregate trends and cycles and historical circumstances. Other 


substantive findings and general methodological issues are discussed briefly. 


Many of the major controversies in the 
study of fertility involve questions of 
causal direction. At the macrotheoretical 
level it has been debated—at least since 
Malthus—whether economic well-being 
determines fertility or fertility determines 
well-being. In recent decades, ‘‘economic 
development” has been the popular name 
for well-being and, currently, income dis- 
tribution is becoming a new focus for the 
same debate (Lindert, 1978). At the mi- 
crolevel of households, related controver- 
sies are more complex because household 


income can come from different sources; . 


so theories must consider sex roles as well 
as fertility and level of income. Among the 
many- issues here, the most important 
problem is the relationship between fertil- 
ity and female employment.' Many 


* Direct all correspondence to: James C. Cramer; 
Department of Sociology; University of California; 
Davis, CA 95616. 
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John Czajka, Thomas Dietz, Maurice MacDonald, 
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' The ambiguity of causal direction is evident also 
in policy proposals. Smith (1972) recommends re- 
ducing poverty by lowering fertility, while Stolzen- 
berg and Waite (1977) discuss the possibilities of 
lowering fertility by raising female earnings. 


a 


studies indicate that a wife’s childrearing 
responsibilities constrain her labor -force 
activity (Bowen and Finegan, 1969; 
Sweet, 1973). On the other hand, wife’s 
labor force activity or plans often are 
found to be good predictors of her ex- 
pected fertility (Bumpass and Westoff, 
1970; Ryder-and Westoff, 1971; Whelpton 
et al., 1966). 

Rather than debate which causal in- 
terpretation of female employment and 
fertility 1s correct, demographers have 
been inclined to believe that both are cor- 
rect (Bagozzi and Van Loo, 1978; Easter- 
lin, 1978; Hawthorn, 1970; Turchi, 1975b; 
Willis, 1973). This approach to the prob- 
lem of causal direction has been stimu- 
lated greatly by an increasing awareness 
of the development, originally in macro- 
economics, of statistical models for. es- 
timating reciprocal causal relationships. 
The problem of causal direction is com- 
mon in other areas of sociology besides 
fertility, and the use of models of recip- 
rocal causality is increasing rapidly (Land 
and Felson, 1978). In the various demo- 
graphic and sociological applications one 
senses a tempting hope that such non- 
recursive models can answer questions 
of causal direction simply and em- 
pirically—just specify both directions, 


a we, 
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and see which ts stronger. But the hope of 
such a simple solution is naive. 

Some of the difficulties encountered in 
empirical research using nonrecursive 
‘models can be detected from a compari- 
son of two recent studies, by sociologists, 
of the relationship between fertility and 
wife’s employment. Both studies were 
stimulated by the developing economic 
theories of household decision-making as 
well as by social-psychological researca 
on female employment, sex roles, and 
fertility. Both studies used large nationel 
samples of relatively young married 
couples, and the samples were inter- 


viewed at roughly the same date (1970 and’ 


1973)—yet the two studies obtainefl 
seemingly opposite results. Waite and 
Stolzenberg (1976; Stolzenberg anc 
Waite, 1977) examined the relationship 
between expected family size and wife’s 
expected employment status at age 35.- 
They found a strong effect of employment 
plans on expected fertility and only a very 
weak effect in the opposite direction. 
Smith-Lovin and Tickamyer (1978) 
studied the number of years worked by 
the wife since marriage and the number of 
live births during the same time period. 
They found a strong effect of fertility on 
years employed and only a very weak ef- 
fect in the opposite direction. 

There are a number of possible expla- 
nations for the difference in results. (1) 
The difference may be due to technical 
problems in estimating the nonrecursive 
models, particularly multicollinearity 
(Turchi, 1975a:88). (2) The models could 
be misspecified. As Land and Felson 
(1978) note, most sociological nonrecur- 
sive models are arbitrarily identified ac- 
cording to availability of data. The two 
models of fertility and wife’s employment 
use different instrumental variables and 
define some variables in controversial 
ways. (3) One of the models deals with 
expectations (attitudes), while the other 
deals with reported behavior; consistent 
results may not be reasonable if fertility 
and employment attitudes and behavior 
are only weakly associated (due perhaps 


? Waite and Stolzenberg report results both for 
currertly married and single women, but only the 
results for married women are discussed here. 
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to biological or labor market contingen- 
cies). (4) Finally, one of the models is 
static, while the other ostensibly is 
dynamic. The relationship between causal 
processes and outcomes is extremely 
subtle and complex (Carlsson, 1972). It 
may be that the two models can be recon- 
ciled and shown not to be inconsistent 
after all. 

The primary purpose of this paper is to 
explore the causal relationship between 
fertility and wife’s employment using the 
studies by Waite and Stolzenberg and by 
Smith-Lovin and Tickamyer as -a point of 
departure. Other nonrecursive demo- 
graphic models have been estimated, but 
these two studies illustrate quite nicely 
most of the important issues. These 
issues—multicollinearity, model specifi- 
cation, attitudes (plans, anticipations) and 
behavior, and static and dynamic 
models—confront all sociological models 
of reciprocal causal relationships, yet they 
are seldom discussed adequately. A sec- 
ond, and not unimportant, purpose of this 
paper is to illustrate these general issues 
during the exploration of the fertility- 
female employment relationship. 

The organization of the paper is as fol- 
lows. The problem of multicollinearity is 
defined in the first section, and its symp- 
toms are identified in the studies by Waite 
and Stolzenberg and by Smith-Lovin and 
Tickamyer. These two studies are rep- 
licated as closely as possible in the second 
section and evaluated by a sensitivity | 
analysis; this section serves also as an in- 
troduction to a relatrvely complicated data 
set. In the third section, several specifica- 
tion problems are discussed, such as the 
measurement of economic variables and 
time intervals in dynamic models, and a 
dynamic model of fertility and employ- 
ment behavior is estimated. Additional 
specification problems are discussed in 
the following section (for example, distin- 
euishing between if and when events 
occur in dynamic models), and a dynamic 
model incorporating both employment 
and fertility intentions and behavior is es- 
timated. In the final section the substan- 
tive and methodological results are sum- 
marized and evaluated. 

The data analyzed here are from the 
Panel Study of Income Dynamics, a large 
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national sample of households inter- 
viewed in 1968 and reinterviewed annually 
(Duncan and Morgan, 1976). Members of 
1968 families who subsequently split and 
formed new households were followed 
and interviewed each year after splitting 
off, so cross-sectional samples remain na- 
tionally representative and do not neces- 
sarily become progressively older (that is, 
there are about as many young respon- 
dents in 1976 as in 1968).2 Many questions 
weré asked every year and can be used for 
longitudinal analyses of stable families. 
Some questions were asked only in certain 
years and so can be analyzed only for 
subsamples of families in existence in 
those years. An important. case of unique 
questions occurred in 1976, when wives 
also were interviewed in addition to the 
usual annual interview with husbands or 
unmarried heads of households. All 
analyses reported here are based on sam- 
ples of young married couples. Beyond 
this pervasive characteristic, the models 
use different questions and different sub- 
samples of families; specific details are 
discussed for each new model. 


THE PROBLEM OF MULTICOLLINEARITY 


The general structure of nonrecursive 
models and the problems of identification 
and estimation have been presented quite 
clearly by Blalock (1969), Duncan (1975), 
Goldberger (1973), and others, and the 
reader is assumed to have some familiarity 
with this material. Our first concern, in 
analyzing nonrecursive models of fertility 
and wife’s employment, is the problem of 
multicollinearity, which-often is-alluded to 
in the technical literature but seldom is 
discussed directly or in accessible jargon 
(Duncan, 1975: 86-90; Fisher, 1971; 
Johnston, 1972:280-1, 393, 410-12; Rao 
and Miller, 1971: 216-20). Relatively sim- 
ple nonrecursive models usually are esti- 


3 In estimating the regression models, weights are 
used to adjust the data for disproportionate stratified 
sampling, differential response rates, and split-offs. 
The design effects of the clustered sampling and 
weighting are not known, so estimates of standard 
errors are only approximate. These estimates are not 
presented with the regression results, and questions 
of statistical significance are treated cautiously and 
conservatively. 
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mated by two-stage least squares (2SLS), 
an estimator often characterized as ‘‘con- 
sistent but inefficient.” The inefficiency 
of 2SLS is most acute with cross-sectional 
survey data (Rao and Miller, 1971:220) 
and, thus, is more likely to be a problem 
for sociologists than is indicated in the 
econometrically oriented technical litera- 
ture. One of the less-often noted sources 
of inefficiency is multicollinearity. This 
problem, which on casual inspection of 
the empirical literature seems to be com- 
mon, can be described by a simple 
hypothetical example. | 

In a nonrecursive model with two en- 
dogenous variables (x, and x), each with 
one instrumental variable (x; and x4 re- 
spectively) and a joint exogenous predic- 
tor x; (where all variables are measured 
without error as deviations from their 
means), the equation for x, is estimated by 
25LS as 


A; = bie Kot Dis X3 + Dis Xs + U 


where xX, is the predicted value of x, ob- 
tained from the regression of x, on all pre- 
determined variables x3, X4, and x; (the 
first-stage regression). If x, is a weak in- 
strument for xz, then X_ will be nearly a 
perfect linear combination of xs and x; and 
multicollinearity will be a potentially seri- 
ous problem in the x, equation. X4 is 
“weak” either if x, and x, are relatively 
weakly correlated or tf x, is highly corre- 
lated with x, or xs. A useful measure of the 
weakness of x, aS an instrument is the 


‘coefficient of determination (R°) from re- 


gressing x, on the other predictors of x; 
(that is, xa and x;); a coefficient near 1.0 
indicates high multicollinearity. This spe-’ 
cialized use of R?, equivalent to a measure 
proposed recently by Chatterjee and Price 
(1977), will be denoted M?. 


* The same problem of multicollinearity can arise 
in recursive models if one of the independent vari- 
ables is constructed from a prediction equation in- 
volving the other independent variables. This occurs 
often in fertility models because of the assumed im- 
portance of future (expected or permanent) income. 
For example, Rosenzweig and Seiver (1975) con- 
struct a measure of permanent income using hus- 
band’s education, age, and occupation and then use 
both permanent income and husband’s education to 
predict fertility. Their results suggest possible 
problems of multicollinearity: large standard errors 
and implausible coefficients for the two variables. 
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The major consequence of multicol- 
linearity is that estimates of the regression 
coefficients are unreliable. The standard 
error Of b, is inversely proportional to 
(1—M?); with high multicollinearity this 
quantity is close to zero, so the standard 
error is large. The standard errors of the 
other coefficients (b,, and b,;) are not in- 
dependent, and they, too, are large to the 
extent that x; and x; are correlated with 
X2.5 In any particular sample there is a 
substantial risk that the estimates of b,» 
and other slopes are quite far from the 
“truth.” The slopes of ‘the reciprocally 
causal variables, in particular, may be im- 
plausibly large or have the ‘‘wrong’”’ signs. 
Slopes of endogenous variables with sur- 
prising magnitudes and signs are found in 
the two nonrecursive models of female 
employment and fertility described ear- 
lier. These are symptoms that multicol- 
linearity may be serious, although definite 
judgments are impossible because of in- 
sufficient published information. The evi- 
dence for high multicollinearity will be de- 
scribed briefly, and its possible conse- 
quences are explored in the next section. 

Waite and Stolzenberg (1976) estimate a 
model of expected family size (EFS) and 
of whether the woman expects to be em- 
ployed at age 35 (LFPP), for a sample of 
women under age 30; separate (but simi- 
lar) estimates are reported for married and 
unmarried women. Each endogenous 


variable has two instruments and, in addi- . 


tion, wife’s age, education, race, and hus- 
band’s income (in the ‘‘married’’ sample) 
are specified as joint predictors. The in- 
strumental variables predicting expected 
family size are ideal family size and wife’s 
number of siblings. The latter variable is 
irrelevant in their models, but ideal family 
size is very strongly associated with EFS. 
Using 2SLS, EFS is estimated to have 
only a very weak effect on LFPP. 

The instrumental variables predicting 
employment plans are the labor force ac- 
tivity of the woman’s mother and an index 
of attitudes regarding working mothers. 
Both instruments are only weakly related 


5 The interdependencies among standard errors 
are described mathematically by Johnston 
(1972:160—3). Other problems associated with 2SLS 
besides multicollinearity -aare discussed by Fox 
(1978), Hout (1977), and Luskin (1978). 
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to LFPP, but so are the joint predictors. 
The importance of ideal family size in the 
first-stage regression cannot readily be as- 
certained from the published information, 
but it seems likely that it is a moderately 
strong predictor and that the instruments 
for LFPP may be relatively weak (that is, 
M? may be large). The results are symp- 
tomatic of multicollinearity: using 2SLS 
(but not OLS), LFPP is estimated to have 
a very large effect on EFS. The authors 
themselves express surprise at the results, 
although they do not include multicol- 
linearity among their post-hoc explana- 
tions. . 

In our second case study, Smith-Lovin 
and Tickamyer (1978) estimate a model of 
number of children ever born (presumably 
since marriage) and number of years em- 
ployed, since marriage, for a sample of 
once-married wives at age 30. Each en- 
dogenous variable has several instru- 
ments, and there are a’ number of joint 
predictors of which only wife’s education, 
husband's income, and marital duration 
are at all important. The instrumental 
variables predicting family size are in- 
dexes of religious affiliation and commits 
ment, sterility, and number -of siblings. 
The latter variable is irrelevant but the 
other instruments appear. to be acceptably 
strong, although marital duration (a joint 
predictor) clearly is the main determinant 
of number of children ever born. Using 
2SLS, family size is estimated to have a 
quite strong effect on wife’s years em- 
ployed. 

The instrumental variables predicting 
wife’s employment since marriage are her 
employment experience before marriage 
and her mother’s employment status. The 
latter variable seems to be unrelated to 
wife’s employment and fertility and is 
irrelevant as an instrument. Premarital 
employment experience is significant— 
but almost certainly (the relevant infor- 
mation is not reported), it is nearly col- 
linear with other predictors and, thus, is 
probably a weak instrument. The sample 
is an age cohort, so marital duration also 
identifies age at marriage. *‘ Years worked 
before marriage” is defined to exclude 
part-time work while in school, and most 
women in the sample completed schooling 
before marriage, so years of schooling and 
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years employed before marriage must 
nearly define age at marriage. The prob- 
lem of high multicollinearity among these 


three variables is particularly serious be- | 


cause age at marriage/marital duration is a 
very strong predictor of both employment 
and fertility. Perhaps the multicollinearity 


associated with the weakness of premari-_ 


tal employment as an instrument explains 
the unexpected result that wife’s employ- 
ment is estimated to have a very small, 
but positive, effect on fertility. 

Despite the evidence of weak instru- 
ments in these two studies, it cannot be 
shown that the results are distorted by 
multicollinearity. Multicollinearity simply 
leads to unreliable estimates; in any par- 
ticular sample, the estimates may be 
either accurate or highly misleading. One 
possible response to this uncertainty is to 
eschew 2SLS, but simulation studies 
suggest that OLS and alternative es- 
timators often are worse evils (Atkinson, 
1978; Johnston, 1972; Rao and Miller, 
1971). A second response is to compare 
estimates from different-samples. Waite 
and Stolzenberg’s results are supported 
by Cain and Dooley (1976), who found a 
large effect of female employment on fer- 
tility (and a negligible reciprocal effect) 
from aggregated 1970 census data; and by 
Butz and Ward (1977) in an aggregate time 
series analysis. Smith-Lovin and Ticka- 
myer’s results also have been supported 
in different models using the same data 
(Cain, 1979) and using other data (Cramer, 
1979a; Hout, 1978). The supporting evi- 
dence is inconclusive, however, because 
many of these studies also show indica- 
tions of problems with multicollinearity. A 
third response is to perform sensitivity 
analyses using alternative sets of instru- 
mental variables (Land and Felson, 1978). 
This approach will be taken with Income 
Dynamics data. 


SENSITIVITY ANALYSIS OF 
MULTICOLLINEARITY 


Sensitivity analyses may be designed as 
experiments in which the alternative sets 
of instrumental variables represent a 
range of degrees of multicollinearity. Such 
an experiment is not conclusive, but it 
may provide evidence on the stability of 
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results. The drawback, of course, is 
theoretical impurity: causal models are 
supposed to be theoretically derived and 
meaningful, not arbitrarily specified ex- | 
periments. Probably it is premature to 
worry about this drawback, as most soci- 
ologists seem to work in a theory- 
construction mode. As Land and Felson 
note (1978), much research employs large 
data sets (often collected for other pur- 
poses) with many variables and weak 
theories that are relatively permissive re- 
garding specification of exogenous vari- 
ables. The two studies examined above 
conform to this description: both are sec- 
ondary analyses of multipurpose data sets 
and are somewhat arbitrarily specified.® 


Employment and Fertility Plans 


Questions about expected family size 
and wife’s employment plans were asked 
in 1972, but Waite and Stolzenberg’s 
model cannot be replicated exactly. Ex- 
pected family size is reported by the hus- 
band, and, for our purposes, we must as- 
sume (as iS common in microeconomic 
models) that husbands and wives have 
identical preferences. Husbands reported 
wives’ labor force plans ‘“‘in the next few 
years,” rather than ’’at age 35”; and there 
are no data on wives’ employment atti- 
tudes or mothers’ employment. Other 
variables in their model are available but, 
sometimes, only from interviews taken 
before 1972. Alternative models are esti- 
mated, using weak and strong instruments 
for both labor force plans (LFP) and ex- 
pected family size (EFS). The instrumen- 
tal variables for EFS are ideal family size 
(strong) and religion and number of sib- 
lings (weak). The instruments for LFP, in 
place of work attitudes, are wife’s prior 
work experience’ (whether employed at 
any time, 1967-1969, a strong instru- 


6 That is, the selection of variables is influenced by 
theories and is plausibly justified, but it is not de- 
rived from theory; it is also heavily influenced by 
what variables happen to be available in the data 
sets. 

? The assumption here is that work experience is 
strongly indicative of employment attitudes and . 
tastes; Heckman and Willis (1977), among others, 
provide evidence on this. Hout (1978) also uses work 
experience as an instrumental variable (for current 
employment, not employment plans). 
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Table 1. Standardized Regression Coefficients fram Three Nonrecursive Models of Wife’s Labor Force 
Plans (LFP) and Expected Family Size (EFS) in 1972 


LFP As EFS As 

Dependent Variable Dependent Variable 

2 3 1 2 3 
LFP* —.26 —.29 —.24 
EFS? —.17 oY —.10 
Prior employment a AT 37 b c e 
Youngest child 0-2 —.07 b p : 2 » 
.Wife’s age l -06 —.17 .10 28 32 28 
Wife’s education 13 .26 .09 ~.12 —.13 —,12 
Race .06 —.09 .02 Al 13 Al 
Husband’s income ~— 23 — .09 —.16 —,13 —.13 —.13 
Ideal family size : S j .26 4 .26 
Catholic l D : p j .06 b 
Number of siblings 2 c 2 y A į 
M? of endogenous predictor’s instruments .71 95 .72 .92 we -32 
R? from first-stage regression 07 .20 .20 .24 19 .24 


* The standardized coefficients for the endogenous predictors are estimated by a two-step process using 


Hout’s recommended formula (Hout, 1977). 
e Variable excluded from this model. 


© Variable excluded from this equation but included in model. 


ment) and age of youngest child in 1972 
(whether under age three, a weak instru- 
ment). Wife’s age, education, race 
(whether black), and husband’s earnings 
are joint predictors. The sample is re- 
stricted to couples stably married 1968- 
1972, wife under age 37 in 1972, and either 
no children in 1972 or youngest child 
under age eight (N = 639).8 

Results for three models are presented 
in Table 1. Models 1 and 2 each feature a 
strong instrument for one of the endoge- 
nous variables and a weak instrument for 
the other. In model 3 both endogenous 
variables have strong instruments. All the 
LFP equations exhibit fairly high mul- 
ticollinearity, although ideal family size is 
a somewhat stronger instrument for EFS 
(M? under .75) than are religion and 
number of siblings, together (M? = .95). 
The estimated effects of EFS and the joint 
predictors seem to be sensitive to the 
small differences in multicollinearity, with 
highly implausible estimates in the model 
with weak instruments. In the better mod- 
els, expected family size seems to depress 
labor force plans by a smal] amount. 
There is much greater variation in the 


s Wife's age is restricted so that, on average, labor 
force plans ‘in the next few years” refer to age 35. 
Other departures from Waite and Stolzenberg's 
sample criteria are due to data limitations or to con- 
traints imposed by other uses of these data in later 
sections. 


multicollinearity present in the EFS equa- 
tions, as prior employment is a much 
stronger instrument for LFP than is age of 
youngest child. In spite of this, all esti- 
mates are similar in the three models: em- 
ployment plans depress expected family 
size by a moderate amount. Thus, mul- 
ticollinearity is a potential danger in these 
models, but its effects are unpredictable. 
Employment plans clearly seem to have 
an effect on expected family size, but 
there appears to be a reciprocal effect, 
also, and the latter is not clearly smaller 
than the former.? 

Expected family size and employment 
plans were also asked about, in the 1976 
interviews of wives, permitting an alter- 
native sensitivity analysis of Waite and 
Stolzenberg’s model. The instrumental 
variables for EFS and the joint predictors 
are the same as before. Prior employment 
(whether employed at any time, 1971- 
1973) and age of youngest child (whether 
under age of three in 1976) are, again, in- 
struments for LFP. An additional instru- 
ment for LFP is whether the wife was ever 


9 That is, the difference between estimated coeffi- 
cients probably is not statistically significant (this 
cannot be estimated reliably with these data and the 
available computer software). Effects of other van- 
ables in the models generally are in expected direc- 
tions with plausible magnitudes. Similar results are 
obtained with EFS dichotomized as under three chil- 
dren or three or more (that is, scaled 0—1, the same 


“as LFP). 
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Table 2. Standardized Regression Coefficients from Three Nonrecursive Models of Wife’s Labor Force 
Plans (LFP) and Expected Family Size (EFS) in 1976 


LFP As EFS As 

Dependent Variable Dependent Variable 

1 2 3 l 2 3 
LFP —.29 — .22 ~,19 
EFS 85 .02 18 
Prior employment 27 14 a j D 5 
Husband’s approval 52 46 .50 > s > 
Employed before marriage a a .04 a a 2 
Youngest child age 0-2 i a — .06 j p j 
Wife's age —,26 —,09 —.15 16 17 1S 
Race — .08 02 01 mel 12 .10 
Wife’s education 20 06 ll —.12 —.14 ~ If 
Husband’s earnings —.07 — 03 — .09 04 .08 .08 
Ideal family size a 5 ? a 26 26 
Catholic : 7 s y 10 s 08 
Number of siblings ab j r D 11 A .10 
M? of endogenous predictor’ s instruments .91 67 7) 27 23 30 
R? from first-stage regression 32 30 30 15 21 23 


a Variable excluded from this model. 


e Variable excluded from this equation but included in model. 


employed before marriage. Also, in 1976, 
wives were asked, 


“How does your husband feel about 
(your working/the possibility of your 
working)? Is he very much in favor of it, 
somewhat in favor of it, neither for nor 
against it, somewhat against it, or very 
much against it?” 


A nearly identical question was used by 
Waite and Stolzenberg as an instrument 
for LFP but was found to be irrelevant; 
nevertheless, husband’s approval is used 
here as an instrument for LFP. The sam- 
ple is restricted to couples stably married, 
1971-1976, under age 35 in 1972, and 
having at least one child under age six in 
1972 (N = 512).'9 

Results for three models are presented 
in Table 2. As before, multicollinearity in 
the LFP equations ranges from high to 
- very high, and the estimated effect of EFS 
varies accordingly. The most plausible 
estimate, from Model 2, is that expected 
family size has no effect on employment 
plans. A quite different estimate is ob- 
tained in Model 3, but not because of 
greater multicollinearity; sensitivity 


10 The same sample is used for a later model, and 
the criteria were determined by that use. Husband in 
the labor force and nuclear family (only husband, 
wife, and children present) also are criteria for inclu- 
sion. 


analysis creates problems of specification 
error, and these are discussed in a later 
section. Husband’s approval is very 
strongly associated with wife’s employ- 
ment plans (unlike in Waite and Stolzen- 
berg’s data), and multicollinearity is very 
low in all of the EFS equations. As in the 
models of husband’s expected family size, 
wife’s employment plans depress wife’s 
expected family size by a moderate 
amount. 

The evidence in Tables 1 and 2 mostly 
supports Waite and Stolzenberg’s conclu- 
sions. Employment plans clearly seem to 
depress expected family size. The recip- 
rocal effect may or may not be present 
but, almost certainly, it is not larger than 
the effect from’LFP to EFS. The instru- 
ments for expected family size are, gener- 
ally, weak, and better ones are needed for 
more definitive results. Aside from prob- 
lems of multicollinearity, estimates. vary 
with the specification of the LFP equa- 
tions, and more care is needed here. 


Actual employment and fertility 


Smith-Lovin and Tickamyer’s model of 
cumulative employment and fertility can- 
not be replicated because there is no mea- 
sure of wife’s employment since marriage 
in the Income Dynamics data. It is possi- 
ble, however, to estimate an analogous 
model that adequately represents their 
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Table 3. Standardized Regression Coefficients from Three Nonrecursive Models of Wife’s Labor Force 
Activity (LFA).and Fertility (FF) during a Six-Year Period, 1968-1973 


LFA As FF As 
Dependent Variable Dependent Variable - 
1 2 3 F 2 3 
LFA —.86 .03 04 
FF ~ 60 AL 10 
Wife’s employment before marriage — 07 R . ji E. ot à 
Wife’s LF experience, 1968 25 23 2) ai b 5 
Husband’s wage rate —.21 —.22 — 24 —.19 .02 b 
Wife’s education .05 .03 .02 .06 .02 .04 
Race 12 99 11 13 .04 .03 
Age of youngest child, 1968 l .07 .26 .20 —.04 —.21 — 21 
Wife’s age E —.22 —,00 ý —.32 —.24 —.25 
Number of children, 1968 — .06 l b —.10 — 06 —.11 
Ideal family size 9 a Soh .05 : A3 
Catholic R : .05 10 
M? of endogenous predictor’s instruments .91 99 52 0 68 AS 
R? from first-stage regression 16 13 14 19 16 18 


a Variable excluded from this model. 


> Variable excluded from this equation but included in model. 


underlying theory by focusing on a seg- 
ment of married life rather than on 
cumulative experiences. The endogenous 
variables are wife’s number of years em- 
ployed from 1968 to 1973 and number of 
births during the same six-year period. 
Most of the predetermined variables used 
by. Smith-Lovin and Tickamyer are 
specified here, although a few have been 
omitted or replaced because they were 
irrelevant or unavailable. Wife’s employ- 
ment before marriage (coded 0, 1, or 2 for 
not employed or employed half- or full- 
time, respectively) is the instrument for 
recent employment. Religion and ideal 
family size are instruments for recent fer- 
tility. Wife’s education, husband’s wage 
rate, race, and wife’s age are joint pre- 
dictors.. Finally, other joint predictors 
have been added to the model to control 
for experiences before 1968 (without im- 
posing questionable causal assumptions or 
constraints), thus. making the model com- 
parable to Smith-Lovin and Tickamyer’s 
model. These variables are age of 
youngest child and number of children in 
1968, and wife’s years employed from age 
18 to 1968. The sample is restricted to 
couples stably married, 1968—1976, wife 
. under age 35 in 1968, and having at least 
one child under age six in 1968 (N = 
442).1! 


t: Wife's employment and fertility are not counted 


up to 1976 because in this sample there were very 


Results for this model are presented as 
Model 1 in Table 3. All of the instrtimental 
variables are weak, and multicollinearity 
is very high (M? over .90). The coefficients 
for the endogenous predictors are quite 
large in absolute value, and other coeffi- 
cients also are implausible. Very clearly 
the model is inadequate. Results are even 


- worse if the controls for initial conditions 


{age of youngest child, number of chil- 
dren, work experience) are omitted. 

The logic of Model 1 is that early expe- 
riences influence subsequent behavior (if 
religion and ideal family size can be inter- 
preted as fertility norms and preferences 
learned during adolescent socialization). 
Model 2 tests whether the instruments 


. used in Model 1 are simply too remote 


temporally. In Model 2 the earlier instru- 
ments are dropped, and wife’s work. his- 
tory up to 1968 and number of children in 
1968 are used as instruments. Results for 
this model are not much better than for 
Model 1, with continued high multicol- 
linearity and implausible estimates. 

A major difficulty with Model 2 is the 
high correlation between wife’s age and 
number of children in 1968 (r = .59). The 


few births after 1973. Wife's age could not be re- 
stricted more so as to be comparable to Smith-Lovin 
and Tickamyer’s sample and still maintain a large 
enough sample, but there is nothing in their particu- 
lar theory that would suggest that the discrepancy is 
important. Husband in the labor force and nuclear 
family also are criteria for inclusion. 
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impact of multicollinearity on the entire 
model is reduced if both variables are used 
as instruments for fertility.'* Religion, 
also, is used as an instrument in Model 3, 
but ideal family size is specified as a joint 
predictor because it could reflect beliefs 
about female employment as well as about 
fertility. Husband’s wage rate is shown in 
Model 3 as an instrument for wife’s em- 
ployment. This is an empirical expedient 
to reduce multicollinearity, not a theoreti- 
cal proposition. In several alternative 
specifications of Model 3, husband’s wage 
rate was strongly related to wife’s em- 
ployment, but not to fertility (as in Model 
2); and using it as an instrument has little 
effect on the estimates, but improves their 
stability. Multicollinearity is greatly re- 
duced in Model 3, and most coefficients 
have plausible signs and magnitudes. In 
this model there is no direct causal link 
between actual employment and fertility; 
both are determined by interrelated prior 
events and characteristics. 


DYNAMIC BEHAVIORAL MODELS 


The results in Table 3 do not support 
Smith-Lovin and Tickamyer’s conclusion 
that cumulative fertility strongly affects 
cumulative labor force experience; nor is 
there any good evidence of a reciprocal 
effect. The main finding is that the esti- 
mates are very sensitive to the model’s 
general specification. It has become clear 
that this is more than just a problem of 
multicollinearity (although the latter is not 
at all negligible), and we turn now to the 
more general problems. 


Specification Problems 


A major difficulty with the Smith-Lovin 
and Tickamyer model is its ambiguous 
theoretical structure. Clearly, the model 
depicts behavior, but it is not clear that it 
depicts dynamic processes. There is no 
temporal relationship between cumulative 
fertility and employment and, indeed, the 
endogenous variables are nearly as static 


12 This does not reduce the correlation between 
age and parity, of course, but it eliminates other, 
more critical, sources of multicollinearity in the sec- 
ond stage of 2SLS. 
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as the ‘‘lifetime decisions made at mar- 
riage” that characterize most micro- 
economic models. Dynamic models make 
essential references to time lags and inter- 
vals. Smith-Lovin and Tickamyer specify 
background variables and controls for 
marriage and premarriage durations, but 
these are weak references to time. Hout’s 
model (1978), in contrast, specifies 3-year 
lagged fertility and employment variables - 
and, clearly, is a dynamic model of be- 
havioral processes. Recently, there have 
been numerous criticisms of the static 
nature of microeconomic models and ap- 
peals for dynamic models (Bagozzi and 
Van Loo, 1978; Heckman and Willis, 
1976; Hout, 1978; Masnick and McFalls, 
1976; Namboodiri, 1972; 1974; 1975; 
Rosenzweig; 1976; Ryder, 1973). Smith- 
Lovin and Tickamyer’s attention to be- 
havior is a welcome—but insufficient— 
step in the right direction, and Cain’s re- 
working of the same data (1979) is only a 


-partial improvement in this regard. 


A dynamic model of cumulative em- 
ployment and fertility can be specified 
with the data used in Table 3.: Among the 
couples who had ‘babies between 1968 and 
1973, the exogenous variables are mea- 
sured in the year preceding birth; and 
wife’s employment is measured both be- 
fore and after birth.!? Among couples who 
did not have babies, the same temporal 
sequence of measurements is followed, 
using 1970 as ‘‘the year the baby was not 
born.” This model is used to estimate 
whether prior employment determined 
who had a baby (called ‘‘fertility status”), 
whether fertility status determined sub- 
sequent employment, and what effects the 


'3 In the present dynamic model fertility and em- 
ployment are measured during calendar years with 
one-year lags; for example, employment is measured 
in 1969 and 1971 for a birth during 1970. Alternative 
models with two-year lags between initial employ- 
ment and fertility, and with initial employment status 
(a dichotomy) lagged one and two years, give similar 
results as those reported here, so one year seems to 
be an appropriate lag for decisions about pregnancy, 
abortion, and birth (and it is unlikely that there is a 
reciprocal effect of pregnancy on initial employ- 
ment). For couples with two or more babies from 
1968 to 1973, employment is measured before and 
after the first of these babies. In 22 cases, the second 
baby was bom the year following the first; because 


. of the difficulty in measuring post-birth employment, 


these couples are excluded from the sample. 
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exogenous variables had on both be- 
havioral sequences. The model consists of 
unambiguously ordered -behavioral ‘se- 
quences (plans and expectations are 
studied in a later section), and it is recur- 
sive, so there is no difficulty with instru- 
mental variables.‘4 Centering the mea- 
surements around the time of birth elimi- 
nates the confusion caused by timing deci- 
sions and directs attention to the impor- 
tant questions of who has a baby and does 
a baby affect wife’s employment. !5 

In the attempts above to replicate other 
models, little was said about the exoge- 
nous variables; but more care is needed 
now. In dynamic behavioral models, the 
endogenous variables represent changes 
in initial conditions, so our exogenous 
variables must include measures of the 
wife’s initial “‘stocks’”’ of fertility and em- 
ployment, both current and cumulative: 
number of children, age of youngest child, 
and years employed since age 18 (as weil 
as initial or prebirth employment). Wife’s 
age, race, and religion also are essential to 
the model. Husband’s approval of wife’s 
employment and other attitudinal vari- 
ables are omitted here, but are examined 
later. Macrolevel demand for labor prob- 
ably influences individuals’ decisions, but 
the measures available—county unem- 
ployment rate and county labor force par- 
ticipation rate of married women, both 
taken from 1970 census data—are not the 
most appropriate variables and are largely 
irrelevant in our models. Because of its 
theoretical interest (Bowen and Finegan, 
1969; Cain and Dooley, 1976), the latter 
variable is included in the model anyway 
as a proxy for the local demand for female 
labor. Other variables were considered 
but have been omitted on empirical 
grounds in order to keep the model sim- 
ple: wife’s age at marriage was highly cor- 
related with other variables and added lit- 


14 This is true only because the problem of au- 
tocorrelated disturbances in the employment equa- 
tions is being ignored until a later date. The statistical 
models available to handle this problem are not yet 
clearly established (Cook and Campbell, 1979; Han- 
nan and Young, 1977; Hibbs, 1974). 

1S Average birth intervals are about two years 
(Ryder and Westoff, 1971), so probably few couples 
with an open birth interval of at least six years are 
still postponing another baby. 
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tle to the model; farm background, 
number of siblings, and husband’s unem- 
ployment also were irrelevant, though not 
because of high correlations with other 
variables. ` 

Spouses’ abilities to earn income are 
prominent predictors in microeconomic 
theories of employment and fertility, but 
there is little agreement about how to 
measure them. Both Smith-Lovin and 
Tickamyer and Waite and Stolzenberg use 
husband’s annual earnings to measure fi- 
nancial pressures on the wife, and wife’s 
education to measure her incentive to 
work, but economists generally consider 
these to be inappropriate measures. A 
predicted (or potential) wage rate for the 
wife usually ts advocated in place of edu- 
cation.!® Husband’s earnings reflect en- 
dogenous decisions about hours worked 
as well as transitory constraints (for 
example, unemployment) and measure- 
ment errors; and current earnings may not 
accurately indicate expected purchasing 
power in the future, as the children grow 
up. Finally, identical levels of husband’s 
earnings represent different financial 
pressures in different sizes of families. 

A variety of income measures have 
been proposed to solve these problems. 
Potential income, constructed from hus- 
band’s wage rate, removes variations in 
hours worked. Permanent income is either 
a short-term average, eliminating errors 
and random fluctuations, or a predicted 
future value (for example, income ex- 
pected at age 40) that incorporates trend, 
as well as current income level. Income 
adequacy is a measure of income stan- 
dardized for the basic consumption needs 
of the husband’s family, based mainly on 
family size and composition. 

Various combinations of these mea- 
sures of husband’s earnings can be esti- 
mated with Income Dynamics data; they 
are described and summarized in Table 4. 
All monetary variables are adjusted to 


16 Hout (1978) discusses some of the biases inher- 
ent in this approach. Wife's wage rate is assigned 
here on the basis of a nonlinear, nonadditive model 
estimated for employed wives using wife's education 
and work history, age, race. farm background, hus- 
band’s wage rate, county unemployment rate, and 
county labor force participation rate of married 
women. 
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Table 4. Summary of Alternative Measures of Economic Predictors: Definitions, Means, and Partial 
Correlations with Wife’s Initial Hours Employed and Fertility Status 


Partial Correlation” 


Hours Fertility 

Name Description Definition* Mean Employed Status 
HWAGE Husband’s wage rate Average hourly earnings 4.23 —.10 .00 
HEARN Husband’s earnings Annual earnings 9965 —,11 .03 
HIAD Income adequacy HEARN/NEED 2.56 —.15 04 
PIAD Potential income adequacy HWAGE + 2400/NEED 2.62 —.13 .03 
AVEW Average wage rate 9-year average, 1967-75 4.51 —.15 .09 
AVEIA . Permanent wage rate AVEW * 2400/NEED 2.85 —.18 12 

adequacy 
TREND Average annual increase Slope from regression 0.14 — .06 09 

in wage rate during of wage rate on year ` 

1967-75. 
TRENDIA ‘Average annual increase TREND *« 2400/NEED .089 — .07 10 

. in current income adequacy 
TRENDAV Relative wage rate trend 100 +» TREND/AVEW 2.82 —.02 .07 
TRENDHW Current relative trend 100 + TREND/HWAGE 3.93 —.01 .09 
WAGE Wife’s potential wage rate Assigned from regression 2.21 —.12 .01 
model 
ED Wife's education Years of schooling 12.0 — 04 .04 
i completed 


a NEED is the Social Security Administration’s estimate of basic consumption needs based mainly on 
family size and composition (Duncan and Morgan, 1976). All monetary variables are adjusted to 1969 dollars 
{before construction of economic predictors). Unless otherwise indicated, measures are defined for the year 


preceding birth. 


P In the employment model the variables controlled are initial family size, age of youngest child, wife’s 
years worked since age 18, wife’s age, race, and religion. In the fertility status model, initial employment also 


is controlled. 


1969 dollars. The longitudinal data are 
used to estimate trends directly (by re- 
gressing annual real wage rates on time for 
1967-1975 for each husband), thereby 
avoiding predictions based on other 
cohorts’ experiences. The partial correla- 
tions between these measures and wife’s 
initial hours employed and fertility status, 
controlling for the other exogenous vari- 
ables, are shown for comparison and 
evaluation. Partial correlations for wife’s 
potential wage rate and education also are 
compared in Table 4. In general, stan- 
dardizing for income needs and averaging 
several years’ values both seem to im- 
prove the predictive power of husband’s 
wage rate.!’ Trends, no matter how they 
are standardized, do not predict as well as 
average wage rate levels in this sample.!8 


17 It is assumed here that husband's wage rate is 
not affected by having a baby, but that future wage 
rates are anticipated and can influence fertility deci- 
sions (Cramer, 1979b; 1979c). Standardizing for in- 
come needs is a valid use of initial conditions in 
dynamic models but is never seen in static life 
cycle models. 

18 Trend is irrelevant when average level is con- 
trolled, but the converse is not true. Income trend 


The superiority of husband’s average 
wage rate standardized for needs 
(AVEIA) over conventional single-year 
income measures, or measures of trend; 
persists in most of the models reported in 
this and the following section; the figures 
in Table 4 are typical of these general re- 
sults. Often, results for AVEIA (called 
“permanent wage rate adequacy’’) are 
significant and consistent with economic 
theory, while results for annual wage rate 
or earnings are negligible or inconsistent, 
indicating the importance of correctly 
specifying variables. Wife’s potential 
wage rate is used in our models rather 
than education both because it predicts 
better and because it is theoretically pref- 
erable. 

A final specification issue is interaction 
effects. For example, Hout (1978) and 
Namboodiri (1972; 1974) argue that the 


might be more relevant in a sample of younger, re- 
cently married, less economically established 
couples. Controlling for wife’s potential wage rate 
increases the partial correlations of trend and other 
husband’s measures, but does not change their rank 
order; the correlation between WAGE and AVEIA is 
.63. 
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determinants of additional fertility are 
different for women at different initial 
parities, because of strong normative 
pressures to have at least two children and 
because of (presumed) rapidly declining 
marginal satisfactions from high-order 
births.!° An additive model. will be esti- 
mated first and then used to test for parity 
and other types of interactions. 


Results 


Estimates are shown in Table 5 for a 
recursive model of wife’s initial hours em- 
ployed, fertility status, and subsequent 
hours employed. Very similar results are 
obtained if wife’s employment status is 
used instead of hours worked. The equa- 
tion for initial employment is a standard 
cross-sectional model of labor supply, and 
the coefficients are in the expected direc- 
tions with the expected relative mag- 
nitudes. The main determinants of initial 
employment are financial pressures, de- 
-mographic constraints, and prior work 
experience. There is a large racial dif- 
ference in initial employment, but the 
standardized coefficient for race is not 
especially large because the sample is 
predominantly nonblack. Wife’s potential 
wage rate has little effect on labor supply; 
a similar result is found with wife’s edu- 
cation, and the result conforms with past 
research (Cramer, 1979a; Sweet, 1973). 

The second equation in Table 5 predicts 
who has another baby. The main determi- 


nant, of course, is wife’s age; undoubt- 


edly, this reflects subfecundity as well as 
the growing cultural preference not to 
have children after age 35 (Ryder and 
Westoff, 1971). Wife’s initial employment 
depresses fertility slightly but signifi- 
cantly; the estimate here is somewhat 
larger than those by Hout (1978) and 
Smith-Lovin and Tickamyer (1978). The 
unstandardized coefficient is —.08, indi- 
` cating that the percentage of couples who 


19 Stolzenberg and Waite (1977) argue that the in- 
teractions are due to maturation and learning associ- 
ated with wife’s age, not parity. The theoretical is- 
sues are complex. In exploratory tests with the 
present model parity interactions were found to be 
substantial but not age interactions (by themselves or 
within parity groups), so age interactions are ignored 
here. 
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Table 5. Standardized Regression Coefficients 
from a Recursive Model of Wife’s Fertil- 
ity Status from 1968 to 1973 (DFF) and 
Hours Employed Before (BLF) and After 
(ALF) Having a Baby (or “‘Not Having a 
Baby in 1970°’) 


BLF DFF ALF 
Fertility status (DFF) —.21 
Employment before 
birth (BLF) —.12 52 
Husband’s permanent wage 
rate adequacy 14 .22 ~= 02 
Wife's potential wage rate .02 ~-—.13 —.01 
Age of youngest child .20 —.13 06 


Number of children? -05 01 01 


Wife's years worked since 


age 18 43 .08 AS 
Wife's age -35 -35 -M 
Race .16 .02 .07 
Catholic — 0I „05 .O1 
County labor market for 

women .10 —.02 .02 
R? 27 21 46 


a Number of children in 1968 is dichotomized (1 or 
2 children, and 3 or more) so as to be ‘consistent with 
subsequent tables. 


had a baby was 8% lower for each 1,000 
hours of initial employment (for example, 
the difference between half-time and full- 
time employment), other things being 
equal. About half the sample (53%) had a 
baby, so the effect of initial employment is 
not trivial. There is no discontinuity or 
nonlinearity ‘‘at the corner, to differ- 
entiate nonemployed women from women 
with very low levels of employment.?° 
One would expect a discontinuity if the 
effect of employment were due to sex role 
attitudes or tastes, so initial employment 
is best interpreted as an opportunity cost. 
This interpretation is buttressed by the 
small effect (in the opposite direction) of 
wife’s prior work experience, which is 
much more likely to represent tastes than 
opportunity cost; the effect is even 
smaller if current (initial) employment is 
omitted from the equation. Furthermore, 
age of youngest child is moderately re- 
lated to subsequent fertility; this may be 
interpreted both as a sign of subfecundity 
and as another measure of cost (Cain, 
1979; Lindert, 1978; Turchi, 1975a). Fi- 


20 Corner solutions are described by Cramer 


(1979a). The results for the employment corner solu- 
tion are not shown in Table 5, but the relevant 
F-value is 0.2 (without correction for design effect, 
heteroskedasticity, etcetera). 
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nally, husband’s financial well-being en- 
courages fertility while wife’s. potential 
wage rate (another measure of cost) dis- 
courages it, consistent With micro- 
economic theories of fertility.2! The esti- 
mates may be somewhat exaggerated by 
multicollinearity, but from Table 4 there is 
no doubt that husband’s potential wage 
rate adequacy has a positive effect. 

The third equation, predicting wife’s 
employment after having a baby (or after 
“‘not having a baby” in 1970), is more 
easily summarized. Having a baby sub- 
stantially reduces wife’s employment, as 
shown also in past research (Cramer, 
1979a; 1979c; Smith-Lovin and Tic- 
kamyer, 1978). In addition, employment 
depends on initial employment and prior 
work experiences, but not on any of the 
other variables in the model. In this equa- 
tion there is a significant discontinuity ‘‘at 
the corner’’ of initial employment: wives 
who were not employed initially had much 
lower subsequent employment than wives 


who were initially employed only a little. 


This is evidence of a tendency for wives to 
remain either employed or not employed, 
according to individual preferences more 
than to ‘‘market forces,” and supports 


Heckman and Willis’s (1977) bipolar- 


‘‘mover-stayer’’” model of labor supply. 
These results reinforce the interpretations 
of the fertility equation. 

The most important results in Table 5, 
for present purposes, are that wife’s em- 
ployment and fertility each affect the 
other, but the effect of fertility on em- 
ployment is relatively greater. In addition, 
both variables are determined jointly by 
exogenous factors such as financial status, 
age of youngest child, and wife’s age. 
Nearly identical results are obtained if 
wife’s employment status is used in place 
of hours worked, although its effect on 
fertility (—.07) is less than the effect of 


*1 Because wife's potential wage rate is an as- 
signed value from a regression model estimated with 
a different sample, its variance is underestimated by 
an unknown amount and, thus, its standardized 
coefficient also is underestimated (Hout, 1977). An 
alternative measure of relative importance that is 
unbiased is elasticity at the mean. By this criterion, 
wife’s potential wage rate (—.45) is at least as im- 
portant a predictor as husband’s permanent wage 
rate adequacy (.38). 
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hours worked (= 12) while the ioca 
effect of fertility is the same. Most past 
research has used information on em- 
ployment status but not on hours worked, 
so the effect of employment on fertility 
has been underestimated. 

Hout’s (1978) hypotheses regarding 
differences by parity in the determinants 
of fertility and employment are plausible 
but are not soundly based on theory, so 
parity interactions will be presented here 
as empirical regularities for which there 
are not yet good explanations. In order to 
investigate interactions, the dynamic 
model was estimated first among couples 
with only one or two children initially 
(two-thirds of the sample), and then 
among couples with three or more chil- 
dren. 

In the equation predicting fertility, Hout 
(1978) suggests that husband’s permanent 
income should be important only at low 
parities (due to timing of births); wife’s 


- potential wage rate should be more im-. 


portant at higher parities (where norms 
have been satisfied and costs become im- 
portant); and age should be more impor- 
tant at lower parities (for unclear reasons). 
His results are consistent with all three 
hypotheses. All three hypotheses also are 
confirmed with the present models. The 
metric coefficients for husband’s perma- 
nent wage rate adequacy in the low and 
high parity samples are .103 and .025, re- 
spectively; for wife’s potential wage rate, 
—.069 and =—.210; and for wife's age, 
—.054 and —.009. Interaction effects in- 
volving other predictors in the model have 
not been reported in past studies, and 
none of any importance or interest was 
found here. 

In the equation predicting employment, 
Hout found that both prior employment 
and fertility have greater effects at higher ` 
parities. In our model, also, the effect of 
initial employment on subsequent em- 
ployment is larger in the higher parity sub- 
sample, but not by much (coefficients of 
545 and .619, respectively). The dif- 
ference is small, partly because of the in- 
clusion of wife’s work history in our 
model, which also is more important at 
higher parities. When the effects of work 
history are constrained to be the same (as ` 
in Table 6), the coefficients for initial em- 
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Table 6. Unstandardized Regression Coefficients from Recursive Models cf Wife's Hours Employed in 
1975, 1974, and the Year Following Childbirth: Full Sample of all Wives, and Subsample of Wives 


with, at Most, One Baby from 1968—-1973° 


eg pos i Subsample, At Most One Baby 
Childbirth Just After 1974 1975 
Fertility status 

If 1 or 2 children? —393 —363 —384 —349 
If 3 or more children? —222 —248 —220 —153 

Employment before birth, (000) 
If 1 or 2 children? 520 574 456 360 
If 3 or more children” 663 693 476 366 
Husband’s permanent wage rate adequacy —10 4 —26 i 
Wife's potential wage rate -14 —34 -121 —148 
Age of youngest child” 22 12 —5 ~6 
Number of children” —120 —86 —46 —74 
Wife’s years worked since 18° 27 27 29 44 
Wife’s age” —9 —6 —10 —14 
Race 162 161 287 238 
Catholic 18 21 43 44 
County labor market for women? 2 —3 2 11 
Open birth interval 23 89 
R2 .47 .49 35 .27 


a The full sample, used for Table 5, includes 420 respondents. The subsample excludes couples who bad a 
baby in 1974 or 1975 and couples who had 2 or more babies 1968-1973, leaving 347 respondents. - 

> These variables are measured the year before childbirth. Number of children (initially) is dichotomized for 
the sake of specifying interactions. The coefficient for number of children is an intercept (constant) for the 


interaction terms, unlike in Table 5. 


ployment are substantially different. 
Hout’s results for the effects of fertility 
conflict with past studies (Lindert, 1978; 
Turchi, 1975a). In our model, the effect of 


a baby on subsequent employment is 


smaller at higher birth orders (coeffi- 
cients of —413 and —233), consistent with 
the other studies rather than with Hout. 
As. in past research with these data 
(Cramer, 1979a; 1979c), the difference 
between birth orders is not significant. 
Thus, although our results replicate most 
of Hout’s, the one interaction effect of 
direct relevance here (the effect of fertility 
on employment) is not replicated—and, 
indeed, is in the opposite direction, and is 
not significant. There are no parity dif- 
ferences in the effect of initial employ- 
ment on fertility. 

The above estimates of the effect of a 
baby on wife’s employment are measured 
when the baby is about one year old. Both 
cross-sectional and longitudinal studies 
(Bowen and Finegan, 1969; Cramer, 
1979c; Lindert, 1978) have indicated that 


the effect of a baby may decline as the’ 


baby becomes older. The model in 
Table 5 can be modified to study this 
possibility, although for convenience the 


sample must be limited to couples who 
had at most one baby from 1968 to 1973 


-and no babies in 1974 and 1975.22 The 


modifications are to measure wife’s em- 
ployment in 1974 and 1975 as well as the 
year following birth, and to control for the 
number of years from birth to 1974 and 
1975 (that is, open birth interval, or age of 
youngest child). As before, among 
couples who did not have a baby, employ- 
ment ‘‘before birth’’ is measured in 1969, 
and open interval is measured from 1970. 
In 1975, the open interval ranged from two 
years to seven years with a mean of 5.1. 
Results for equations predicting wife’s 
hours employed the year following birth 
and in 1974 and 1975, showing the effect of 
a baby from age one to average age five, 
are presented in Table 6. Parity interac- 
tion effects are shown for fertility status 
and initial employment. Unstandardized 
coefficients are used to permit compari- 
sons across equations. Unstandardized 


22 Forty-seven couples are excluded from the 
Table 5 sample because they had more than one baby 
during 1968-1973, and an additional 26 are excluded 
because they had a baby in 1974 or 1975 (ten of 
whom had not had a baby during 1968-1973), leaving 
347 couples in the Table 6 subsample. 
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coefficients also are shown for the ‘‘year 
after birth” equation for the full Table 5 
sample. 

The effects of most variables are ap- 
proximately the same in the full sample 
and the subsample the year following birth 
and in the subsample at the three points in 
time. The coefficients for wife’s potential 
wage rate are not significantly different in 
the four equations and show signs of being 
somewhat distorted by multicollinearity, 
so the apparent differences probably 
should be disregarded. The coefficients 
for race clearly show the more rapid labor 
force reentry by blacks (Sweet, 1972). By 
1975, the coefficient for open interval is 
about the same as the coefficient for age of 
youngest child in the prebirth cross- 
sectional model of labor supply in Table 5, 
suggesting that the dynamic model is ap- 
proaching stability five years after the 
“shock” of childbirth. 

The effect of employment before birth 
on subsequent employment clearly di- 
minishes over time as intervening events 
and contingencies become more common 
and more important (reflected also in de- 
clining values of R?). In addition, the dif- 
ference in this effect between parities di- 
minishes over time and disappears in 
four years (from ‘‘after birth’’ to 1975). 

The most important results in Table 6, 
for fertility status, also are the most dif- 
ficult to interpret. Among couples who al- 
ready had at least three children, the ef- 
fect of another baby on wife’s employ- 
ment declines as the baby ages, particu- 
larly as the baby approaches school age 
(from 1974 to 1975). Among couples with 
only one or two children initially, how- 
ever, there is no apparent trend in the 
effect of another baby. According to the 
available estimates of standard errors 
(which are biased and unreliable), the dif- 
ferences in effects of fertility status be- 
tween parity groups and between equa- 
tions are not significant. If, however, the 
coefficients are more reliably estimated 
than are the standard errors, then a con- 
sequence would be that estimates of the 
effect of fertility on employment would be 
smaller if samples are drawn at more ad- 
vanced life cycle stages, or if the reference 
is to expected family size rather than to 
current family size (thus, somewhat 
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clarifying Waite and, Stolzenberg’s re- 
sults). This issue may deserve further re- 
search. 


A DYNAMIC MODEL OF PLANS AND 
BEHAVIOR 


The preceding models assume that 
people act spontaneously, subject to con- 
straints from past actions and influences 
but without foresight or expectations. 
Certainly the models are incomplete, as 
people do respond to anticipated future 
conditions. Anticipations and plans affect 
behavior in two principal ways. First, they 
may affect actual causal relationships; for 
example, the effect of a baby on employ- 
ment may depend on whether fertility 
status was planned or accidental (that is, 
unwanted pregnancies or sterility). Sec- 
ond, plans may not affect causal relation- 
ships within behavioral sequences but 
they may determine the number of such 
sequences. For example, fertility plans 
may not alter the impact of a baby, but 
they may determine how many babies are 
born. In this case, a major issue is whether 
plans are exogenous or are subject to re- 
vision pending behavioral experiences. 

Employment and fertility plans were 
examined briefly, in Tables 1 and 2. The 
results resemble past research and, thus, 
establish the credibility of the data, but, 
otherwise, those models are unsatisfac- 
tory because they ignore the processes by 
which plans are formed. Incorporating 
plans into dynamic behavioral causal 
models is a formidable theoretical chal- - 
lenge. A modest beginning can be made 
with the Income Dynamics data by mak- 
ing strict use of temporal sequences. It is 
assumed that plans stated in 1972 causally 
precede behavior between 1972 and 1975, 
which, in its turn, causally precedes re- 
vised plans stated in 1976. Thus, for 
example, it is assumed that expected fam- 
ily size is reliably reported and that, over 
time, this expectation may change—that 
is, the 1972 and 1976 responses are not 
simply inaccurate measures of the same 
underlying, immutable Goal.*? Substantial 


23 With these data it must also be assumed that 
spouses have identical expectations or that they re- 
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Table 7. Standardized Regression Coefficients from a Recursive Model of Wife’s Fertility Status from 1972 
to 1974 (DFF), Hours Employed before (BLF) and after (ALF) Having a Baby (or “‘Not Having a 
Baby in 1973’’), and Hours Employed in 1975 (LF75). 


- Fertility status (DFF)* 

Employment before birth (BLF) 

Husband’s permanent wage rate 
adequacy 

Wife’s potential wage rate 

Age of youngest child 

Number of children? 

Wife’s years worked since age 18 

Wife’s age 

Race 

Catholic 

County labor market for women 

R2 


BLF 


a2) 


— .07 


~ .29 


DFF ALF LF75 

- —.14 —.15 

—.09 52 .38 

~ .07 —.08 =i 

.16 07 .03 -09 
.08 .06 ll 19 
— 24 —.01 O1 

45 —.01 19 16 
~.14 er | = 

.07 -05 .02 .03 
—.06 .06 .01 -03 
.06 19 — 02 — .04 
30 .10 A8 35 


* In the LF75 equation DFF is coded 2 for the 8 couples who had babies in both 1972 and 1974. In the ALF 
equation it is coded 1 for these same couples because ALF is measured after the first of these two births (that 


- is, in 1973). 


® Number of children is dichotomized, as in Tables 5 and-6. 


support for these assumptions exists 
(Bumpass and Westoff, 1970; Hout, 1978; 
Namboodiri, 1972; 1974; Ryder, 1978), 
although alternative assumptions also are 
plausible and may be estieeee 
elsewhere. 

With these assumptions, dynamic re- 
cursive models of plans and behavior can 
be constructed from data on births from 
1972 to 1974, employment in 1975 (after 
birth) as well as before birth, and expected 
labor force activity and fertility reported 
both in 1972 and in 1976. The sample used 
earlier to analyze 1976 plans (Table 2) ts 
used again here, although couples with 
births in consecutive years or in 1975 have 
been excluded (N = 461). In this sample, 
plans and behaviors. are related but dis- 
tinct. Nearly 40% of the sample in 1972 ex- 
pected to have more children, 29% did 
have another baby by 1974 and, in 1976, 
14% still expected more children. In 1972, 
54% of the wives expected to be employed 
‘in the next few years’. (42% actually 
were employed before -birth). The corre- 
lation between wife’s expected employ- 
ment and expected family size in 1972 is 
—.12, but the correlation between. ex- 
pected employment and expected 
additional births is. .14. In 1976, 72% ex- 


port the compromise, ‘‘couple's expectation, be- 
cause expected family size was reported by the hus- 
band in 1972 and by the wife in 1976. 


pected to be employed soon; the correla- 
tion between employment plans in 1972 
and 1976 is only .28. 

Because of data limitations, the sample 


‘and model used here differ in several im- 


portant respects from those used in the 
previous section to anlayze dynamic be- 
haviors, and the present task is more 
complicated than merely adding plans to 
the previous model. Births during a six- 
year-period were studied above; most 
couples who were going to have a baby 
did so in that time interval, so the problem 
of confounding quantity and timing of 
births was slight. Here, because plans 
were ascertained only in 1972 and 1976, 
births during a three-year-period are . 
studied. The equation for fertility status 
predicts decisions both to increase family 
size and not to postpone having the baby. 
A second difference is changed historical 
circumstances. For example, 53% of the 
1968-1973 sample (Table 5) had a baby 
during the period of observation com- 
pared with 29% of the 1972-1974 sample; 
the difference is due both to the different 
time durations and to the accelerating de- 
cline in fertility from 1967 to 1975. Be- 
cause of these differences, it is necessary 
to begin by comparing Table 5 with the 
same behavioral model estimated for the 
more recent sample (1972-1974 births), 
shown in Table 7. 

The equation for hours employed before 
birth (BLF) in Table 7 is reasonably simi- 
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lar to the BLF equation in Table 5. In all 
cases, the coefficients have the same sign, 
and in both samples wife’s age and work 
experience are the most important pre- 
dictors of BLF. The magnitudes of several 
coefficients differ in the two samples, but 
these differences seem to be due to small 
differences in simple correlations in the 
two samples and can be attributed mostly 

to chance sampling fluctuations or mea- 
seen ay errors. 

The effect of initial employment on fer- 
tility status (DFF) is the same in both 
samples. In both samples, also, older 
women were less likely to have another 
baby, but the importance of wife’s age is 


much less in the 1972~1974 time period | 


(Table 7). This may be due to historical 
conditions that affected timing decisions. 
Ward and Butz (1978) argue that births 
were compressed or accelerated from 
1967 to 1972 and were being postponed 
from 1972 to 1975. Younger wives are 


_ ‘ much more likely to postpone births (be- 


cause they have time to make them up), so 
the age difference in fertility diminished 
during this time period. Other differences 
between the DFF equations in Tables 5 
and 7 seem to be due to high correlations 
between age and other variables and to 
sampling fluctuations magnified by mul- 
ticollinearity. For present purposes, how- 
ever, the most important conclusion is 
that the effect of prior employment (BLF) 
is the same in both samples. 

The determinants of wife’s employment 
after-having a baby (ALF) are fairly simi- 
_lar in the two samples. Initial employ- 
ment, work history, and fertility status are 
among the most important predictors in 


both samples and have consistent effects 


(same signs, similar magnitudes). The im- 
pact of a baby is smaller in the more re- 
cent sample, but the difference disappears 
when the earlier sample also is restricted 
to births during a three-year period 
(Cramer, 1979c) so it may be an artifact of 
timing decisions. The impact of a baby is 
due partly to increasing employment 
among wives who do not have a baby; 
the increase may be less if babies are sim- 
ply being postponed. The reasons for the 
greater importance of age in the 1972—1974 
sample are unclear, although clues may be 
found in trends in age specific female 
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wage rates (Ward and Butz, 1978:49-51) 
and in the changing relationship between 
age and fertility discussed earlier. Coeffi- 
cients for other variables are similar in the 
two samples. 

Table 7 also includes a comparison of 
equations for wife’s employment in 1975, 
and just after having a baby. As expected, 
the effect of initial employment is smaller 
at the more distant sequel (1975). Other 
variables have similar effects in the two 
equations. 

The analysis of Table 7 indicates that 
fertility timing decisions and historical 
circumstances do affect the behavioral 
model, but that the major problems are 
with the exogenous variables. Relation- 
ships between employment and fertility 
are relatively robust and stable across 
samples, so plans can usefully be incorpo- 
rated into the model, as long as attention 
is focused on these endogenous variables. 
Plans in 1972 are specified as correlated 
exogenous variables, and plans in 1976 are 
specified as outcomes of earlier plans and 
intervening behavior. In order to simplify 
the model, differences between initial 
parity groups are not reported and parity 
is not dichotomized; interactions with 
exogenous variables make little sense in 
this sample because of unclear patterns of 
fertility timing decisions, and interactions 
with endogenous variables give results 
very similar to those in Table 6. Results 
for the additive recursive model of plans 
and behavior are presented in Table 8. 

Number of additional births expected in 
1972 is a very strong predictor of actual 
births during 1972 to 1974. Most other vari- ` 
ablesaffectfertility status only through their 

-effects on fertility plans. About 10% of 
the couples who did not expect more chil- 
dren had a baby. while 40% of the couples 
who expected more did not have a baby 
(yet), so most of the gap between planned 
and actual fertility is due to time trunca- 
tion, deliberate postponements, and 
downward revisions of plans. Employ- 
ment plans in 1972 had essentially no ef- 
fect, directly or indirectly, on subsequent 
fertility. Actual employment before birth, 
however, is significantly associated with 
fertility status: employment plans, fertility 
plans, and other factors being’ equal, 
wives who worked more hours were less 
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Table 8. Unstandardized Regression Coefficients from a Recursive Model of Expected Family Size (EFS76) 
and Labor Force Plans (LFP76) in 1976, Wife’s Hours Employed in 1975 (LF75), and Fertility Status 


from 1972-1974 (DFF) 


Hours employed in 1975, LF75 (000) 
Fertility status DFF* 
Fertility plans 1972° 
Employment plans, 1972 LFP72° 
Hours employed before birth, BLF (000) 
Husband’s permanent wage rate adequacy 
Wife’s potential wage rate 
Age of youngest child 
Number of children 
Wife’s years worked since age i 
Wife’s age 
Race 
Catholic 
County labor market for women 
R? 


LFP76 
DFF LF75  EFS76 1 2 
04 222 
~269 16 019 -i 
501 44 19 045 055 
052 76 ~.01 131 148 
— .069 385 —.08 —.037 049 
— 039 ~70 ~.01 004  —.012 
058 101 10 072 094 
004 86 ~.03 001 020 
— .030 13 86 018 021 
~.007 30 —.01 005 012 
~.001 s4] -02 =017 —.027 
037 87 25 028 048 
020 52 15 090 101 
004 å 01 —.002 — 003 
35 36 79 25 16 


a DFF as a dependent variable is dichotomous, but as a predictor it is number of babies born (only 8 couples 


had 2 babies). 


oR Fertility plans in 1972 are dichotomous in the DFF equation and ‘‘number of additional children 


expected” in the other equations. 


i Employment plans in 1972 are measured the same as in 1976: working at the time of i interview or pansi to 


work in the near future (dichotomous). 


* Unlike in Tables 5-7, number of children (initially) is not dichotomized. 


likely to have a baby. In addition, this 
relationship differs by planning status. 
Among couples who expected no more 
children, employment before birth is not 
related to fertility status (suggesting that 
the births were truly accidental). Among 
couples who expected more children, the 
effect of employment is —.108, larger than 
the average estimate in Table 8: other 
things being equal, the proportion of 
wives who had a baby was 11% lower, on 
average, for each 1,000 hours worked (the 
difference between full-time and half-time 
employment). The same effect of em- 
ployment before birth is found for ex- 
pected family size in 1976, so it indicates 
reduced (rather than delayed) fertility. 
Employment in 1975 is unrelated to 
both employment plans and fertility plans 
in 1972, so the estimates for this equation 
in Tables 7 and 8 are similar and need little 
discussion. Employment in 1975 is 
strongly related to fertility status, prior 
employment, and economic pressures and 
incentives. The effect of fertility status 
does not depend on whether more chil- 
dren were expected in 1972. Too few 
couples expected more births, after 1976, 
for us to test the related conjecture that 


the effect of having a baby depends on 
whether it is the last child expected. 

The main determinants of expected 
family size in 1976 are cumulative fertility — 
(initial parity and additional births, with 
nearly equal effects), demographic con- 
straints (wife’s age and age of youngest 
child initially), race, and religion. Fertility 
plans in 1972 have a small additional ef- 
fect, but employment plans in 1972, and 
actual employment in 1975, are irrelevant. 
As noted above, employment before birth 
does reduce expected family size in 1976. 
Because current family size is controlled, 
results for additional births expected in 
1976 are identical to these results for ex- 
pected family size. 

Employment plans in 1976 depend 
mainly on actual employment after birth 
(in 1975), but earlier employment plans, 
wife’s potential wage rate, and age also 
are significant. Prior expected and actual 
fertility have negligible effects on em- 
ployment plans. Similar results are ob- 
tained in a second equation for employ- 
ment plans in which actual employment is 
omitted, indicating that the fertility vari- 
ables are not very important even indi- 
rectly. Conclusions from these results, 
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however, must: be qualified by the obser- 
vation that none of the variables explains 
employment plans very well (that is, R? is 
small), undoubtedly due in part to the very 
crude way in which employment plans are 
measured. 

The main conclusion to be drawn from 
Table 8 is that both employment plans and 
fertility plans depend primarily on recent 
behavior—employment plans on employ- 
ment, and fertility plans on fertility.24 In 
both cases there is little “‘cross-over,”’ in 
the sense of one type of behavior affecting 
the other type of plan. Prior plans have 
only small direct effects on current plans, 
again with no cross-over. The recent be- 
haviors, on which current plans depend, 
generally do not themselves depend on 
earlier plans, with the major exception of 
the strong relationship between expected 
family size and fertility. Rather, recent 
behaviors mainly depend on earlier be- 
haviors (and exogenous factors). - 

Employment and fertility do not seem to 
be related by way of plans and expecta- 
tions. There are two behavioral links, both 
noted in the previous section. First, em- 
ployment before birth tends to reduce the 
probability of having more children. This 
effect is relatively strong among couples 
who expect more children and it is absent 
among couples who expect no more chil- 
dren.*> Second, having a baby strongly 
depresses employment. This is true re- 
gardless of fertility expectations. The ef- 
fect of a baby on actual employment 
seems to decline as the child becomes 


24 The correlation between residuals from the 1976 
expected family size and employment plans equa- 
tions is .09, indicating that probably there is little 
simultaneous dependence between the. two 1976 
plans. 

25 It is assumed in this paper that the results indi- 
cate a causal effect of employment on fertility. An 
alternative interpretation (which cannot be tested 
with the available data) is that employment interacts 
with historical trends and cycles but does not, itself, 
cause fertility. The aggregate decline in total fertility 
rate and expected family size during the years of the 
Income Dynamics study may have occurred for rea- 
sons that are unrelated to the processes specified in 
our models, and employed wives may simply have 
responded to these historical trends first, or most 
enthusiastically. This would imply that the effect of 
employment on fertility is different under different 
historical circumstances. 
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older, and the effect on employment plans 
is negligible. Thus, in the short run, fertil- 
ity has a strong effect on employment, 
but, in the longer run, the effect of em- 
ployment on fertility may be stronger. 

Brief mention should be made of several 
other types of attitudes and expectations. 
Husband’s attitude toward wife’s em- 
ployment was defined above in connec- 
tion with Table 2. Wives also were asked 
in 1976: 


‘How does your husband feel about 
having (more) children? Is he very much 
in favor of it, somewhat in favor of it, 
neither for nor against it, somewhat 
against it, or very much against it?” 


This question is particularly interesting 
because expected family size was re- 
ported by husbands in 1972 and by wives in 
1976. Both attitudes contribute signifi- 
cantly to the model of 1976 expecta- 
tions,2® but in very limited ways. Hus- 
band’s support for his wife’s employment . 
is strongly related to her employment 
plans, but controlling for his attitude has 
no impact on the effects of other vari- 
ables, and his employment attitude is un- 
related to expected family size. Similarly, 
his reported desire for more children sig- 
nificantly affects expected family size but | 
does not change the effects of other vari- 
ables, and it is unrelated to wife’s em- 
ployment plans. Thus, incorporating these 
attitude items into the models does not 
change the results, but it tends to rein- 
force the impression that fertility plans 
and employment plans are not strongly 
related. 

Finally, Butz and Ward (1977), Lindert 
(1978), and Willis (1973) have argued, in 
different ways, that the determinants of 
fertility are different depending on 
whether the wife intends ever to be em- 
ployed or not. Eventual intentions were 
not asked in the Income Dynamics study. 
AS an approximation, wives with under 
three years of employment experience 


26 The attitudes are not used to predict actual be- 
havior because of our adherence to strict temporal 
sequences. An alternative treatment is presented 
elsewhere (Cramer, 1979c). The correlation between 
the two attitudes is .03. 
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since age 18, and who reported in both 
1972 and 1976 no intention to seek em- 
-~ ployment soon, were excluded from the 
sample (39 cases). Models estimated for 
the remainder of the sample do not differ 
noticeably from Tables 7 and 8, so this 
hypothesis does not seem to be supported. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The dynamic models in Tables 6 and 8 
permit a partial resolution of the debate 
about causal direction between fertility 
and wife’s employment, but, as always,-a 
complete synthesis must await further re- 
search. As-‘many demographers have sus- 
pected (but recent research failed to 
show), causation appears to go in both 
directions. Certainly, in the short run, 
fertility has a large impact on wife’s em- 
. ployment which overshadows any impacts 
in the opposite direction. The same result 
was obtained by Smith-Lovin and Tic- 
kamyer (1978), but their evidence is shaky 
because of the high likelihood of serious 
problems of multicollinearity. In addition, 
they probably underestimate the recip- 
rocal effect of employment on fertility by 
counting years of employment but not 
hours per year. Finally, they tend to 
. exaggerate the effects of fertility because 
their model emphasizes short-run im- 
pacts, as they readily acknowledge. 

‘Estimating the impacts of fertility on 
employment is difficult because there may 
be several different types of impact. We 
have found that the effect of a baby does 
not depend on whether it was expected, 
but, as in previous research (Cramer, 
1979a; 1979c), evidence on differences 
between birth orders is not conclusive. A 
more serious issue is that of distinguishing 
between the impact of an extra child and 
the effects of age of youngest child. Re- 
sults reported here, and elsewhere 
(Bowen and Finegan, 1969; Cramer, 
1979c; Lindert, 1978;-~Sweet, 1973), indi- 
cate that the impact of a baby declines 
rather sharply as it approaches school age, 
at least among higher birth orders. It 
seems very likely that most of the impact 
of a baby is due to its young age (except 
possibly with adoptions), and that, in the 
long run, the impact of fertility on em- 
ployment may be relatively slight (de- 
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pending, of course, on whether one mea- 
sures annual or cumulative employment). 

Waite and Stolzenberg rely heavily on 
this long-run argument to explain their 
finding that the dominant direction of 
causality is from expected labor force 
participation to expected family size. Our 
quasi-replications of their model give 
quite similar results with both 1972 and 
1976 data on fertility and employment 
plans, despite moderate to high levels of 
multicollinearity. But the dynamic models 
of causal processes suggest that the static 
model of long-run plans is as misleading as 
it is correct. The main difficulty is that 
employment plans appear to be largely 
irrelevant; they generally have very little 


-effect (directly or indirectly) on fertility 


status, actual employment after birth, and 
subsequent employment and fertility 
plans.” Actual employment, on the other 
hand, does reduce actual and expected 
fertility. This effect builds over time (as 
initial employment and reduced fertility 
both stimulate higher subsequent em- 
ployment) so that, in the long run, em- 
ployment may have a substantial effect on 


fertility. This process is influenced by 


exogenous factors such as economic in- 
centives and pressures, but net of such 
factors there is no evidence that the long- 
run impact on expected or actual family 
size is a premeditated consequence of em- 
ployment plans. 

Fertility plans, on the other hand, are 
strongly related to actual fertility, al- 
though fertility status certainly is not 
completely planned, and plans can 
change. In addition, the effect of employ- 
ment on fertility depends on whether more 
children are expected. Otherwise, fertility 
plans are important only indirectly 
through the effects of actual fertility. In 
particular, mitial fertility plans are only 
weakly correlated with initial employment 
plans and have no direct effect on sub- 
sequent employment or employment 
plans. Nevertheless, the indirect effects of 
fertility plans are quite important, and it is 
ironic indeed that in static models em- 
ployment plans—rather than fertility 
plans—-seem to be the driving force. 





27 Admittedly, this may be due partly to poor mea- 
surement. 


FERTILITY AND FEMALE EMPLOYMENT 


Because of the focus on the causal re- 
lationship between fertility and wife’s em- 
ployment, results for other variables have 
been discussed relatively briefly—and 
only to determine the adequacy of the data 
and models. Some of these results are 
substantively interesting, and it is worth- 
while to summarize them here. The 
major theoretical basis for the models is 
the “new home economics,” in which 
economic factors are presumed to be im- 
portant determinants of household alloca- 
tive decisions. The models of wife’s em- 
ployment before birth generally conform 
to economic expectations. The model of 
fertility status from 1968 to 1973 (in which 
timing considerations are minimized) also 
generally conforms to economic theories. 
Husband’s economic resources stimulated 
fertility, while all three proxies for 
costs—wife’s employment and potential 
wage rate, and age of youngest child— 
depressed fertility. Results from this 
model also support most of Hout’s (1978) 
hypotheses about differences by parity. 
Other hypotheses about interaction ef- 
fects proposed by Stolzenberg and Waite 
(1977), Willis (1973), and others were not 
supported, although the tests were not 
elegant or decisive. 

The general drift toward dynamic mod- 
els of fertility that characterizes recent re- 
search seems to be well advised. The 
static models estimated here are techni- 
cally deficient and generally not very in- 
formative. Sequences of decisions about 
fertility and employment are influenced by 
such factors as economic incentives and 
pressures, but it seems unlikely that the 
sequences can be usefully summarized 
in terms of final outcomes and initial 
characteristics. Some contingencies, 
such as timing decisions associated 
with age and open interval, may be essen- 
tially random and can safely be 
averaged-out in static models. Other con- 
tingencies depend on aggregate historical 
trends and cycles, parity, and expected 
family size, and these cannot be under- 
stood in a static framework. Hout’s ex- 
planations of interaction effects due to 
parity actually depend upon comparisons 
of parity with both social norms and indi- 
vidual fertility preferences, so these in- 
teractions are a specific example of con- 
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tingencies that are best understood in 
dynamic models. 

The case for dynamic models is 
weakened by at least three structural de- 
ficiencies in the present. models (other, 
more specific, deficiencies will be noted 
later). First, the models incorporate fertil- 
ity expectations only at middle and late 
stages of family formation. Information on 
the determinants of initial expectations 
and early changes in expectations is 
needed for a complete comparison of 
static and dynamic models. Second, our 
models treat households mainly in isola- 
tion. The only clear link to society is 
county demand for female labor, and this 
link is inadequate. Finally, it is unclear 


` whether historical changes are endogen- 


ous or exogenous to the models. For 
example, aggregate changes in the timing 
of births were considered exogenous con- 
straints in the anlaysis of Table 7, but with 
data on individuals’ perceptions of busi- 
ness ‘cycles and short-term economic 
prospects, the dynamic models should ex- 
plain decisions about the timing of births. 
Clearly, the. problem of relating aggregate 
trends and cycles with individual life cycle 
dynamics is related to the broader prob- 
lem of linking household to society (Ner- 
love, 1974). 

The discussion of fertility and female 
employment has been used to illustrate 
several methodological problems or is- 
sues. The methodological lessons cer- 
tainly are not original, and sometimes are 
pretty mundane (for example, measuring 
income correctly), yet they seem often to 
be overlooked or poorly understood. 
Three general points have been illus- 
trated. 

(1) Nonrecursive models are not cheap 
devices for easily determining causal direc- 
tion. The main problem, aside from 
specifying all relevant variables (a prob- 
lem in all models), is weak instrumental 
variables, or multicollinearity. This is a 
common problem, because strong pre- 
dictors are likely to directly affect both 
endogenous variables, especially in static 
models. The theoretical challenge of iden- 
tifying instrumental variables is matched, 
especially with microlevel data, by the 
empirical problem of finding good instru- 
ments. If instruments are weak, the 
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“‘medicine’’ of 2SLS may be worse than 
the “‘disease’’ of unclear causal direction. 

(2) Many research reports conclude with 
an expression of hope that dynamic (espe- 
cially panel) models can solve problems of 
causal direction. This may be true, but 
dynamic models have their own inherent 
problems. Many of these problems in- 
volve time intervals. Problems en- 
countered in the present research include 
the lag time between initial employment 
and fertility (compounded by measures 
defined over intervals, not at points in 
time, with the hazard of reciprocal effects 
from pregnancy to initial employment), 
when to measure consequences of fer- 
tility, and the length of the panel period 
(that is, the problem of time truncation). 
The latter problem was partially solved by 
studying behavioral sequences instead of 
time intervals, but this may not always be 
possible or appropriate. 

(3) Historical trends and cycles may im- 
pinge significantly on dynamic models of 
individual behavior. For example, the re- 
lationship between fertility and employ- 
ment may vary over the business cycle. 
Consideration of historical changes almost 
invariably creates problems of distin- 
guishing among age, period, and cohort 
effects. The comparison of Tables 5 and 7 
emphasized age and period effects, but the 
two samples also differ significantly with 
respect to cohort composition so the in- 
terpretation of Table 7 may be incorrect. 

The discussion of methodological “‘les- 
sons” is not intended to imply that the 
present research is exemplary.'In fact, 
there are rather serious faults, and these 
will be mentioned briefly to indicate di- 
rections for future research. The most ob- 
vious problem is the specification of vari- 
ables. Fertility and employment plans and 
intentions (including timing preferences) 
need to be measured much more carefully 
and extensively. A number of potentially 
important variables are missing from the 
present models: sex role attitudes, age at 
marriage, paid child care and family help, 
wife’s commute time and other ‘‘costs’’ of 
employment, relative income, and child- 
rearing attitudes and practices are clear 
candidates. Equally obvious problems are 
the numerous simplifying assumptions 
that have been made in order to estimate 
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and interpret the dynamic models. The 
major statistical and mathematical issues 
associated with dynamic models are com- 
plex and not yet fully understood 
(Blalock, 1969; Coleman, 1968; Cook and 
Campbell, 1979; Hannan and Young, 
1977; Hibbs, 1974; Johnston, 1972: 
379-80; Wheaton et al., 1977), but it is 
clear that they are at least as challenging 
as the problems with static nonrecursive 
models. 
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The political protest activities of the late 1960s and early 1970s stimulated a flurry of empirical 
research by social scientists seeking explanations. Most of the research, aimed at explaining 
individuals’ radical political orientations, willingness to use protest and perhaps violence, or 
actual riot or protest participation, has been guided by either a mass society perspective or some 
variant of the relative deprivation model. After outlining the basic elements of these two 
theories as well as an alternative differential socialization theory, central causal features of each 
theory are integrated into a structural equation model designed to explain individual political 
protest orientation, and the model (allowing for measurement error in the endogenous 
constructs) is estimated on separate samples of white and black adults. The results indicate 
strong race-specific differences in the formation of political orientations. Explanations for these 
differences are examined; the empirical patterns are interpreted: as supporting a theory of 


differential political socialization. 


INTRODUCTION 


The widespread protest activity and 
collective violence of.the 1960s and early 
1970s,! outgrowths of the civil rights and 
antiwar movements, stimulated consid- 
erable research into the ‘‘preconditions, 
causes, dynamics, efforts to control and 


political significance of disorder” (Snyder’ 


and Kelly, 1979:1). Much of this research 
was guided (either explicitly or implicitly) 
by one of two relatively longstanding ex- 
planations for protest orientations and ac- 
tivity: a mass society explanation em- 
phasizing political primitivism and isola- 
tion, or some variant of the relative depri- 
vation argument predicated on a psycho- 
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logical frustration-aggression paradigm 
(see Useem, 1975, for cogent overviews). 
Particular versions of these arguments 
have received research attention at both 
aggregate and individual levels of 
analysis. The focus here is at the indi- 
vidual level, consistent with recent 
arguments concerning the appropriate 
level of analysis in examining various 
theories of collective political protest (see, 
especially, Snyder, 1978). 

There is an alternative view of protest 
orientation and participation processes, 
arguing the significance of differential 
political socialization (Portes, 1971a; 
1971b)? and seeing protest orientations as 


2 There are, of course, additional alternative 
views; for example, the more purely ‘‘political 
mode! that focuses on variables such as political 
efficacy, trust, etc. (see Gamson, 1968). We think 
this political model overlaps with what we here refer 
to as the differential political socialization perspec- 
tive. However, we do not deal directly in our 
analysis with this particular alternative. 

3 The assembling process framework developed 
by McPhail and Miller (1973) might be considered as 
a behavioral analogue to the differential political 
socialization framework, since the former stresses 
the flow of information, social density and other 
proximate features of context which either facilitate 
or impede the assemblage of persons in time and 


space. 
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the product of a complex learning process 
tied to social structure. This view does not 
necessarily see relative deprivation or 
isOlation/integration as unimportant; they 
may well be aspects of the protest orien- 
tation formation process, but are likely to 
have varying effects in subgroups differ- 
ently located in the social structure. 

To examine components of these 
theoretical perspectives, we focus on in- 


dividual level political protest orienta- 


tions. Protest orientation is central to both 
the mass society and relative deprivation 
explanations of protest activity: the causal 
imagery embedded in these perspectives 
typically takes some version of protest 
orientation (‘‘political radicalization,” 
“‘politicalized discontent,” ‘‘potential for 
political violence,” etc.) as antecedent to 
actual behavioral or participation dimen- 
sions (Useem, 1975). In a sense, then, we 
provide a partial (but central) test of the 
traditional arguments. Whatever the di- 
rect relation of orientation to activity, 
however, protest orientation is important 
to understand because widespread ap- 
proval of protest and violence as means to 
political ends creates a climate of support 
(and actual support) for the use of protest 
and violence. The relevance and implica- 
tions of focusing on protest orientations 
rather than actual protest involvement are 
elaborated later. 

Research on protest orientations and 
behaviors has had persistent 
shortcomings: (a) hypotheses tested gen- 


erally are not tied explicitly to theoretical. 


framework; thus, basic underlying as- 
sumptions typically do not surface 
(see Portes, 1971a; 1971b for major excep- 
tions); (b) measurement of central explan- 
atory concepts such as relative depriva- 
tion often fit these concepts badly (cf., 
McPhail, 1971; Crosby, 1976); (c) most 
studies do not go beyond the examination 
of simple bivariate measures of associa- 
tion between theoretically important vari- 
ables (see McPhail’s, 1971, extensive re- 
view); (d) few researchers have compared 
the strength of crucial relationships, or 
specified how processes might operate 
differentially, in important subpopulations 
(e.g., blacks and whites, or middle-class 
and working-class students [but see 
Long’s, 1977, comparison of black and 
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white adolescents]); and (e) virtually none 
of the many investigations have attempted 
to elaborate models integrating central 
components from more than one theoreti- 
cal perspective (see Portes and Ross, 
1974, for an empirical exception; Korpi, 
1974, and Orum, 1974, for theoretical ex- 
ceptions). None among the various ex- 
ceptions cited simultaneously avoids all of 
the shortcomings mentioned. 

All are addressed, in varying degree, in 
this article. Specifically, we (1) juxtapose 
three major explanations for protest 
orientations: versions of the mass society, 
relative deprivation, and differential 
political socialization arguments; (2) de- 
velop and employ a more theoretically 
grounded measure of relative deprivation 
(based on labor market experience) than is 
typically used; and (3) integrate major 
lines of causal argument in a structural 
equation model that is estimated sepa- 
rately for a sample of urban white and 
black adults. We think this race-specific 
analysis is crucial; it allows us to examine 
expected differences in the influence of 
important variables by race anticipated by 
the differential political socialization per- 
spective. 


THEORETICAL OVERVIEW 


This section contains a general review 
of the three perspectives noted. It also 
makes three important points: First, there 
are critical differences in assumptions and 
causal mechanisms suggested by each 
perspective; second, political orientation 
toward the use of protest and collective 
violence is a central construct in the per- 
spectives; third, while the mass society 
and relative deprivation perspectives tend 
to predict common effects of central 
causal variables in any subgroup in a 
population, the differential socialization 
approach is capable of accounting for dif- 
ferences between subgroups. 


1. Mass Society 


A number of variants of mass society 
theory (Kornhauser, 1959; Lipset, 1963; 


- Fromm, 1963; Hoffer, 1966; Gusfield, 


1962) exist which have several common 
features. All are concerned with ‘‘political 
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extremism,” a tendency to antidemocratic 
politics. Since compromise and a 
gradualist view of change are cor- 
nerstones of democratic politics, indi- 
‘viduals who harbor favorable attitudes 
toward violence or indeed participate in 
protest or violent demonstrations are by 
definition extremists. 

The making-of-the-extremist is seen to 
be due to special features of social life, 
particularly in the lower classes of mass 

‘societies.* ‘‘Political primitivism’’ 
(Portes, 1971a) is presumably produced by 
the lack of education and general infor- 
mation characteristic of the lower classes, 
and political primitives are expected to be 
prone to extremism (Lipset, 1963: chap. 
4). 

Social isolation, taken as characteristic 
of the lower-class social situation as well 
as a basic feature of mass societies, also 
presumably contributes to an extremist 


orientation toward politics (Gusfield, ' 


. 1962:23). Thus, primary group integration 
and secondary association participation 
are central features in mass society 
theory’s causal scheme. Primary group in- 
stability and consequent social isolation 
among the lower classes are sources of a 
lack of integration into the larger social 
order, as is the relative lack of secondary 
association participation (participation in 
schools, community organizations, etc.) 
through which the tenets of the demo- 


cratic political process are thought to be 


learned. 

The political imagery of mass society 
theory is linked to pluralist theory as its 
obverse; that is, extremism `is viewed as 
an irrational political form within a ra- 
tional political structure (Gusfield, 1962; 
Gamson, 1975). From this view, political 
orientations and actions are simplistic, do 
not reflect concrete socioeconomic inter- 
ests, and derive from a particular irra- 
tional social psychology inherent in mass 
society (Portes, 1971a). 

The mass society thesis thus translates 


4 A fear of the lower classes is a central feature of 
the ‘‘elitist’’ view of the revolutionary crowd in his- 
tory in which mass society theory-has its roots. For a 
succinct overview of the images of the crowd and 
general theoretical frameworks embedded in the 
historical writing of the French Revolution, see Tilly 
(1964). 


into four hypotheses specifying conditions 
leading to political extremism: (1) 
primitivism (i.e., lack of education and 
general information), (2) structural and 
normative isolation of groups,’ (3) indi- 
vidual isolation and detachment from sec- 
ondary associations, and (4) individual 
isolation and detachment from primary 
groups. 

Empirical work has found little support 
for the primitivism hypotheses (cf., 
Flacks, 1967; Marx, 1967; Paige, 1971; 
Portes, 1971a; 1971b).° The primary group 
integration hypothesis has received the 
least attention of all the basic mass society 
hypotheses. Moreover, what evidence 
does exist is not systematic enough to 
allow an informed judgment (but see 
Warren, 1970; Gerlach and Hine, 1970; 
Portes, 1971a; Pinard, 1971; Orum, 1972; 
Oberschall, 1973; Woelfel et al., 1974; 
Marx and Wood, 1975; Wilson and Orum, 
1976, for predominantly negative evidence 
and theoretical arguments contrary to the 
mass society position). Our anlaysis bears 
on these two mass society hypotheses. 


2. Relative Deprivation 


Probably the most common explanation 
for the racial protest and radicalization of 
the black population during the 1960s and 
early 1970s is some version of the relative 
deprivation argument (e.g., National Ad- 
visory Commission’s report on civil dis- 
orders, 1968). Typically, the gap between 
individuals’ expectations and achieve- 
ment on some value is posited as the pri- 
mary force moving individuals to radical 
political orientations and activating par- 
ticipation in protest activities (e.g., 
Feierabend and Feierabend, 1966; Ge- 
schwender and Geschwender; 1973; Grof- 
man and Muller, 1973; Gurr, 1970; Sears 
and McConahay, 1970). 


5 This is the collective counterpart to individual 
isolation, also identifiable in the mass society litera- 
ture (e.g., Kerr and Siegel, 1954). However, we do 
not deal with this particular version of the argument. 

é Interestingly enough, the ‘‘primitivism’’ notion 
of the mass politics literature predicts the same 
negative effect of various dimensions of socioeco- 
nomic position (e.g., education, occupation, income) 
on political extremist orientations and actions as do 
absolute deprivation arguments (see, e.g., Caplan, 
1970). They differ, however, in the interpretation of 
the processes thought to prodtice such effects. 
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Most empirical studies do not concep- 
tualize the relationship of the perception 
or objective indication of what one has 
relative to what one thinks one should 
have as the primary causal variable in re- 
lating an expectations-achievement gap to 
radical political orientations. Rather, the 
inferred psychological force of 
frustration-anger’ intervenes to produce 
the outcome. This suggests that the sub- 
jective evaluation of any perceived gap is 
central to political radicalization. 

A large number of studies have tried to 
assess various forms of the relative depri- 
vation argument. In general, these studies 
provide little convincing evidence of the 
impact of relative deprivation on protest 
orientations (see Muller, 1972; Grofman 
and Muller, 1973), individual protest par- 
ticipation (see McPhail, 1971, for a re- 
view) or protest/riot incidence in ecologi- 
cal units (see Snyder, 1978, for a review). 
Apart from theoretically based doubts 
concerning the centrality of relative de- 
privation in explaining colléctive violence 
incidence (e.g., Snyder and Tilly, 1972) or 
participation (e.g., McPhail, 1971), there 
are methodological grounds for remaining 
unconvinced by extant research. Spe- 
cifically, these studies are plagued by two 
fundamental analytical problems beyond 
the fact that typically only bivariate re- 
lationships are examined (McPhail, 1971). 

First, measures of relative deprivation 
bear only weak or partial resemblance to 
thecretical statements. The most perva- 
sive measurement problem is that relative 
deprivation indicators typically do not 
assess anything beyond a perceptual dif- 
ference in standing on some dimension of 
well-being (e.g., occupation, income, 
housing, etc.) thought to be important 
(e.g., Crawford and Naditch, 1970; Mul- 
ler, 1972; Grofman and Muller, 1973; Ge- 
schwender and Geschwender, 1973). Such 
measures assume that perceived dif- 
ferences are synonymous with the 
deprivation-frustration-aggression model 
upon which they are based. There is, 
however, no reason to assume a priori that 
a perceived difference is a source of frus- 


7, Rather than a primitive frustration-anger re- 


sponse, an injustice-indignation response is probably . 


more appropriate conceptually (see Lupsha, 1971). 
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tration or anger, much less an antecedent 
to radical political orientations or aggres- 
sion (see also McPhail, 1971:1063). A 
sound measure of relative deprivation 
should include not only a value and com- 
parison standard (Geschwender and Ge- 
schwender, 1973:404), but also the re- 
spondent’s feeling-state toward the differ- 
ential (cf., Morrison, 1973:153 for a 
similar but less explicit view).? In the 
analysis presented later, measures of rela- 
tive deprivation are operationalized in 
precisely this way. 

Second, there is the pervasive problem 
of treating societies as monoliths in aggre- 
gate level studies (Miller et al., 1977), or 
assuming constant relative deprivation 
effects across important subgroups in in- 
dividual level studies.? Not only can 
aggregate data conceal important group 
differences, but individual level studies 
which lump together important subgroups 


-(e.g., blacks and whites) may also mislead 


by assuming that relative deprivation is 
translated into political orientations in the 
same way in those subgroups. This is ob- 
viously a highly questionable assump- 
tion!® which should be empirically exam- 
ined. 


3. Differential Socialization 


Noting a consistent lack of support for 
the primitivism and isolation hypotheses 
of mass society theory in explaining leftist 
radical political orientations in a sample of 
urban slum-dwellers in Chile, Portes 
(1971a:829) points to four assumptions of 
that theory which his findings contradict: 
that leftist radicalism is (1) a simplistic 
political response, (2) an irrational orien-’ 
tation, (3) an abnormal or deviant process 
of attitude formation, and (4) a reactive 
formation process. 


® Nagel’s (1974) argument is consistent with ours. 
His measure, however, is formulated at the aggre- 
gate level and so is unable to adequately capture the 
logic he so painstakingly puts forth. 

? Even in individual level studies few group com- 
parisons can be found. For a comparison of black 
and white adolescents, see Long (1977); for a com- 


` parison of race-region-specific results, see Miller et 


al. (1977); and for a comparison of males and 
females, see Orum and Orum (1968). 

10 Theoretical justification for this doubt is 
presented in the following section. 
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As an alternative interpretation of his 
data, Portes argues that leftist radicalism 
emerges within the context of a normal, 
complex attitude formation or learning 
process, ‘‘a period of intellectual appren- 
ticeship’’ (Portes, 1971a:829) in which-the 
personal problems of living in a lower- 
class situation come to be seen within 
“the general interpretative framework of a 
coherent theory of classes, class-interests, 
and class conflict” (Portes, 1971a:829)."! 
This alternative suggests that differential 
socialization is the source of leftist 
radicalism. Leftist radicalism is seen as 
the outcome of exposure to a structurally 
oriented political ideology learned over a 
period of time through a variety of in- 
teractional or information sources—for 
example, from parents and peers, or 
through referent others in occupational or 
neighborhood milieux who have learned 
such orientations.!? The differential 
socialization model thus relies on pro- 
cesses of interaction and information flow 


n “Normal,” bere, should not be confused with 
prevalent. While the formulation of such political 
orientations may be said to occur through a normal 
learning process, the likelihood of learning abstract 
interpretive frameworks which link concrete 
working-class experience to a coherent theory of 
classes, etc., is not great. Mann (1970:437) suggests 
the explanation for this rather rare occurrence rests 
in the performance of dominant institutions (e.g., 
schools): “What has been ignored in childhood is 
unlikely to be grasped in adulthood, given working 
class difficulties with abstract concepts.” 

12 There are, of course, other agents or institutions 
of political socialization. One which has received 
considerable attention is the school system. Such 
studies have typically concluded that schools (at 
least in the U.S. and Britain) are channels of political 
conservatism, especially in the case of working-class 
students (Mann, 1970). On the learning of deviant or 
radical political orientations, Mann (p. 436) states: 
‘Presumably the working class child learns the latter 
from his family or peers; certainly he experiences 
something of the former when he enters the world of 
work, .. .’’ (emphasis added). 

On the efficacy of schooling and work experience 
for children and adults respectively, see Orum 
(1976). However, Mann does note (p. 436, footnote 
6) that there is conflicting evidence on the impact of 
the family in particular. There is evidence to suggest 
the “‘liberalizing’’ influence of the qualitative dimen- 
sion of colleges in the U.S. (e.g., Knoke and Isaac, 
1976). However, this finding does not refer to politi- 
cal means that might be employed in effecting change 
(our focus here) or on more radical political orienta- 
tions concerning fundamental economic and political 
institutions (e.g., as in Portes, 1971a). 


to explain radical political orientations, 
rather than relying on an ‘‘abnormal’’ ex- 
planation which sees this outcome as a 
response to precisely the opposite set of 
conditions (the lack of information, de- 
tachment, and isolation). 

Contrary to the more orthodox per- 
spectives, radical political orientations 
and protest participation are viewed as 
predominantly rational by this perspec- 
tive. Embedded in a primary group struc- 
ture, identified with. persons--family, 
friends, neighbors—in that structure, 
protesters seek to advance the interests of 
self and others who compose that struc- 
ture (see Wilson and Orum, 1976, for a 
relevant discussion). In this sense, the 
differential socialization view converges 
with emerging resource mobilization per- 
spectives (cf., Tilly, 1978; Oberschall, 
1973; Gamson, 1975), and may be useful in 
augmenting the individual interest com- 
ponent of mobilization models.'+ 

The differential socialization perspec- 
tive has still other implications worth 
noting. It leads us to view broad structural 
positions (e.g., race and class) as operat- 
ing through interactional and ‘‘defini- 
tional’’ processes to affect political 
orientations and behaviors. It suggests 
that the impact of other influences on 
protest orientations and behavior— 
relative deprivation, for one—will vary 
with the ‘‘embeddedness’’ of people in 
group structures and the interests of those 
groups. It thus leads us to expect the vary- 
ing import of such influences in different 
subgroups of a population. While the or- 
thodox perspectives—mass society and 
relative deprivation—predict basically 
identical influences of forces such as iso- 
lation or relative deprivation throughout a 
population, the differential socialization 
argument does not. Beginning with .this 
framework, we find that there are sound 
structural reasons for expecting the for- 


3 It has become increasingly apparent that - 
individual level processes need to be considered to 
fully explain protest, insurgency and collective vio- 
lence (see, e.g., Snyder, 1978). While it is beyond the 
scope of this paper to develop, it is worth suggesting 
that this differential socialization approach may 
provide a logical individual level extension of the 
more organizationally oriented resource mobilization 
perspective. 
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mation of protest orientations to vary by 
race,'* reasons resting on important as- 
pects of the political economy of race in 
American society. 

Political economy of race and differen- 
tial socializations. Race is obviously a 
highly salient ascribed status in American 
society, one which has been shown to be 
relevant in other areas of socialization 
(e.g., Porter, 1974, on educational and oc- 
cupational attainment processes). Impor- 
tant racial differences have been shown in 
protest attitudes and participation, with 
blacks viewing protest consistently more 
favorably than whites (Eisinger, 1974).'5 
Yet detailed arguments suggesting why we 
should expect such interactions by race in 
the formation of protest orientations have 
not been adequately spelled out. 

There are several strong economic rea- 
sons for expecting the socialization pro- 
cess to differ by race; these ought to be 
mentioned but need not be rehearsed at 
length. Most simply stated, blacks have 
not done well in American society eco- 
nomically, whether measured absolutely 
or in human capital terms—i.e., relative to 
‘““investment.’” In the late 1960s, signifi- 
cant inequalities between whites and 
blacks remained on virtually every major 
dimension of material well-being: educa- 
tion, employment, income, wealth, etc. 
(e.g., see Franklin and Resnick, 1973; 
Farley, 1977; Thabvala, 1977). Too, un- 
derlying labor market experiences have a 
basically dualistic structure, with eco- 
nomic institutions playing an important 
part in allocating blacks differentially into 
relatively disadvantaged sectors (e.g., see 
Baron and Hymer, 1977, on the Chicago 
labor market). More generally, race his- 
torically has been a major source of labor 
market segmentation in the United States 
(Edwards et al., 1975). And, of course, the 
labor market experience of many blacks 
has frequently been transitory and subject 

to repeated interruptions. 


14 It would, of course, be possible to present com- 
pelling theoretical reasons for expecting different 
processes within class categories. Given the lines 
along which protesters were mobilized in the late 
1960s and early 1970s, comparing the processes by 
race is an important first step. 

15 Bisinger’s (1974) results are based on survey 
data similar to ours taken from Milwaukee in 1970. 
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The civil rights movement did little to 
alter racially based economic inequalities, 
but did change political conditions consid- 
erably (Piven and Cloward, 1977). The 
post-World War II period undoubtedly 
saw an increased perception of political 
efficacy among blacks, both in terms of 
protest and institutionalized politics. 
There is evidence, for example, that wel- 
fare purses and rolls expanded nationally 
as a function of black political disorder 
(Piven and Cloward, 1971; Isaac and 
Kelly, 1979). There is also evidence of 
increased participation in more conven- 
tional or institutionalized politics 
(Danigelis, 1978), perhaps spilling over 
from the heightened sense of insurgent- 
based political efficacy.'® It is these basic 
changes in the political climate for blacks, 
together with the relatively unchanged 
economic circumstances, which provide 
the grounds for expecting the political 
orientation formation process to differ by 
race. 

Changes in the political climate of the 
sort noted here probably interacted with 
economic inequalities and labor market 
experiences to alter definitions of long- 
standing human capital problems among 
blacks. The argument previously made 
concerning relative deprivation is that the 
conceptualization of that phenomenon 
must go beyond an objective or perceived 
gap to the definition of that gap in negative 
terms that leads to frustration and anger. 
Those who experience labor market-based 
deprivations and learn to interpret them 
structurally or as the responsibility of the 
system—and integration into webs of af- 
filiation facilitates this learning-—are more 
likely to define the gap negatively, to be- 
come frustrated by and angry about it, and 
subsequently to develop radical political 
protest orientations. The civil rights and 
the welfare rights movement provided 
black Americans with the opportunity for. 
learning ‘‘appropriate’’ political interpre- 
tations. Working-class or poor whites may 
have experienced similar labor market 


ié The gap in black-white institutionalized political 


participation reversed after 1960 and the peak for 
blacks occurred over the 1964—1968 period for both 
North and South (Danigelis, 1978). This was also the 
peak of racial disturbance frequency and "SEVENI 
(Isaac and Kelly, 1979). 


J 
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problems, but lacked the interactional 
base for this political learning process. 


THE GENERIC MODELS 


Prior attempts to evaluate the central 
hypotheses of one or the other of the 
theories reviewed as they may apply to 
the formation of protest orientations or to 
actual protest participation have not inte- 
grated hypothesized causal factors into a 
single model. By failing to do so, the risk 
is run of interpreting spurious relation- 
ships, as is the risk of misreading the evi- 
dence concerning alternative theoretical 
explanations. We want to motivate a sim- 
ple generic causal model which sub- 
sequently can be more elaborately 
specified and estimated. The value in 
doing so is that several of the central al- 
ternative predictions of competing expla- 
nations can then be evaluated simulta- 
neously.. 

Figures 1-A through 1-C represent the 
generic models underlying the compo- 
nents of mass society and relative depri- 
vation theory on which we focus. 

Figure 1-D represents a simplified 
generic version of the model which we will 
subsequently estimate. This model incor- 
porates central causal components of the 
mass society,!’ relative deprivation and 
differential socialization arguments out- 
lined. Individuals’ background char- 
acteristics are taken to be reasonable indi- 
cators of location in the social structure. 
The ultimate (endogenous) variable of 
interest is political protest orientation. We 
consider relative deprivation and primary 
group integration as intervening between 
the background factors and protest orien- 
tation. While it would be possible to de- 
velop causal arguments concerning’ the 
relationship between relative deprivation 
and primary group integration, this-is not 
the focus of our analysis, and we leave the 
relationship between these intervening 
constructs unanalyzed. Both intervening 
constructs and protest orientations are 


17 The mass society hypothesis (other than the 
primitivism argument) for which we have data and 
that would logically fit into the integrated model is 
the primary group isolation/detachment hypothesis. 


A.+ Absolute deprivation and/or pass’ a ee yoritien 
Rarer hypotheses. 


~ Background factors------------ > Protest Orientation . 
(e. g. income, diario ete.) 
B. Relative deprivation hypotheses. 
Relative Deprivation---------2» Protest Orientation 
(various measures} l 
C. Mass society "isolation or detachment" hypothesis. 
Isolation (or conversaly------< > Protest Orientation 
integration} 
varfous specific hypotheses, e.g. 
1) structural isolation of groups 
2) individual isolation/detachzent 
a} from secondary associations 
b) from primary groups 
D. Integrated Model Estimated in this Research. 
Relativas 
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Figure i. Generic Modela for the Determination of the 


Protest Orientation Formation Process 


taken to be partial functions of social 
structural position. '® 


DATA AND METHODS 
The Sample 


Our data come from a survey directed 
by one of the authors (Stryker), focusing 
on political attitudes and orientations, car- 
ried out as the 1969 Gary Area Project of 
the Institute of Social Research at Indiana 
University. Interviews were conducted 
during January, 1969, by trained graduate 
students and professional interviewers. 
The survey employed probability sam- 
pling of blocks (and block clusters), rely- 
ing on quota sampling of individuals 
within blocks (a procedure much like that 
used by NORC).!9 The final sample con- 


18 In fact, as repeatedly noted, we see relative 
deprivation as arising from more than structural 
position alone. It should arise from structural posi- 
tions that place one in a position of being differen- 
tially treated due to ascnbed characteristics; the 
actual difference must be perceived, and once per- 
ceived must be evaluated negatively, and not inter- 
preted as an individual shortcoming. The negative 
evaluation is most problematic, involving learning to 
interpret the differential within a structural or power 
difference framework as opposed to an individual 
responsibility-failure framework. For previous re- 
lated work which emphasizes the importance of 
learning structural blame,-.see Portes (1971a; 1971b) 
and Portes and Ross (1974). 

19 In this procedure, quotas are established, based 
on the probabilities of particular kinds of persons not 
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sisted of 800 adult residents of Gary, In- 
diana, including 432 whites and 357 
blacks. Eliminating all respondents for 
whom there were missing data on any of 
the variables in our model resulted in a 
useable sample, for the present analysis, 
of 247 white and 204 black adults. Tests 
employed to determine whether deleted 
cases (those with missing data) were 
different from those retained, with respect 
to the dependent protest orientation vari- 
able, revealed no significant difference for 
either racial group (see Cohen and Cohen, 
1975, for further discussion of the proce- 
dure).?° 

Several aspects of the political history 
of the site of data collection are important. 
Gary was founded in 1906 by the United 
States Steel Corporation and eventually 
became the largest company town in the 
United. States. Since its founding, Gary 
has been the site of an extremely diverse 
ethnic-based political history (see Mohi 
and Betten, 1972). Gary was one of the 
first large United States cities to elect a 
black mayor (in 1967; see Starnes, 1973, 
for further detail), and also one of the im- 


being at home when an interviewer calls in order to 
compensate for these not-at-homes. Quotas were 
established for the variables—sex, age of males, and 
female employment status. Comparisons of sample 
distributions with 1960 and 1970 census distributions 
indicate that the sample provided disproportionately 
more blacks than were in Gary in 1960 and less than 
in 1970, as would be expected by shifts in residential 
patterns that occurred during this time interval. 
Other differences between sample and census distri- 
butions reflected the proportion of blacks in the 
sample. The refusal rate was approximately ten per- 
cent. All in all, the evidence is that the sample repre- 
sented Gary reasonably well. 

20 Further, a comparison of the covariance matrix 
for those with complete information on all variables 
with the matrix derived from a pairwise estimation 
procedure.was conducted, using an omnibus test for 
equality of matrices (Specht and Warren, 1976). This 
comparison was completed separately for each racial 
category and the matrices were found not to differ 
significantly. Consequently, we can conclude that 
the pattern of results would be substantially the 
same, regardless of which matrix is used. By basing 
the analysis on only those cases with complete in- 
formation, we have the advantage that all estimates 
are based on consistent samples. Missing data are 
relatively equally scattered across the variables in 
the analysis. While these observations do not obviate 
the missing data problem, they do serve to mitigate 
it. It might be noted, in passing, that any accommo- 
dation to missing data has its own difficulties (Kim 
and Curry, 1977). 
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portant locations of black protest during’ 
the 1960s (see National Advisory Com- 
mission’s report on civil disorders, 1968). 
These features of Gary’s history should be 
borne in mind when considering the re- 
sults and general theoretical implications 
of our analysis. 


Variables 


The variables in the analysis correspond 
generally to the four blocks shown in the 
full generic model (Figure 1-D). The 
number of variables, however, is substan- 
tially greater than four. Three measures of 
primary group integration are used, and 
there are multiple indicators. for these 
constructs, as well as for relative depriva- 
tion and political protest orientations. 


Exogenous variables. 


Five exogenous variables are employed 
in this analysis; four are background 
status variables and one is a proxy for 
proximity to radical protest attitudes and 
information. These are: (1) age—the re- 
spondent’s age (in years) on his/her most 
recent birthday; (2) education—indicated 
by a five-point item with attainment 
categories ranging from less than ninth 
grade to college graduate; (3) income— 
indicated by total family income before 
taxes in 1967, coded in $2,000 unit inter- 
vals and ranging from less than $2,000 to 
$16,000 or more that year;*! (4) occupa- 
tional status—indicated by the Duncan 
SEI; and (5) areal referent others 
(ARO)}—an ecological proxy for referent 
others, dominant political protest orienta- 
tions. Following Portes’s (1971a; 1971b) 
early work, this is an attempt to get at the 
neighborhood political milieux in which 
our respondents operated, on the as- 
sumption that neighborhood settings rep- 
resent socialization contexts of potential 
import. In. the absence of data directly 
reflecting the political orientations of re- 


21 This measure of family income, as scaled, is 
obviously truncated to some extent. We suspect that 
the restriction in income variance is likely to be more 
pronounced for whites than blacks. Therefore, in- 
come effects on any endogenous variable in the 
model are likely to be somewhat attenuated, and 
more so for the white than black results. 
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spondents’ neighborhood contacts, we re- 
sorted to this ecological proxy. It was 
constructed by assigning a binary code to 
each respondent, dependent on whether 
she/he resided in a census tract that was 
below (0) or above (1) the grand mean on 
the political protest orientation con- 
struct.?2 . l 
Relative deprivation. Consistent with 


our previous discussion of the measure- ` 


ment of relative deprivation, two relative 
deprivation indicators were constructed, 
both referring to labor market experi- 
ences: (1) relative income deprivation 
(RID) and (2) relative occupational depri- 
yation (ROD). Each was constructed 
using a two-item conditional score to 
capture both a perceived differential and 
the degree of negative evaluation con- 
cerning that differential. One of the com- 
ponent items asked for the perceived in- 
come (occupational) differential using 
‘‘most people with the same amount of 
education’’ as the reference group; and 
the other component concerned the de- 


gree to which the perceived differential . 


bothered the respondent.?? In the models 


22 At the time this research was conducted, Gary 
had twenty-seven census tracts. No sample blocks 
were drawn in one of them, a tract which contained 
327 households. All remaining tracts, with house- 
holds numbering from 966 to 4,560, were the source 
of at least two sample clusters of ten respondents 
each, with the maximum being seventy. Thus, at 
minimum, the areal referent other measure was 
based on the responses of twenty persons: 44% of 
the respondents lived in tracts (N=14) below the 
mean, 56% in tracts (N=12) above the mean. This 
measure correlates strongly (above .90) with a mea- 
sure omitting respondents’ own scores. We 
dichotomized this measure in order to place the indi- 
vidual in a social context and to avoid the assump- 
tion of a linear relationship between individuals’ 
attitudes and those of the neighborhood in which 
they live. 

23 Specifically, the relative deprivation indicators 
were constructed as follows: Relative income 
(R.1.}—''Think now of people who have about as 
much education as you have (your husband has), do 
you think that most people with that amount of edu- 
cation have—much higher incomes (0), somewhat 
higher incomes (1), about the same income (2), or 
somewhat or much lower incomes (3)?"’ Perceived 
deprivation (P.D.}—‘'Does this bother you—not at 
all (2), somewhat (1), or very much (0)?”’ If relative 
income (R.I.) equals -l or 0 and perceived deprivation 
(P.D.) equals 0, then relative income deprivation 
(R.I.D.) equals 3. If R.I. equals 1 or 0 and P.D. 
equals 1, then R.I.D. equals 2. If R.I. equals 1 or 0 


to be estimated below, the two mea- . 
sures—RID and ROD—are taken as ob- 
servable indicators of a general labor mar- 
ket experiences relative deprivation con- 
struct. E 

Primary group integration. Three un- 
measured constructs are used as measures 
of primary group integration: (1) friends’ 
integration (Fr.I.), (2) family integration 
(Fam.I.), and (3) neighborhood integra- 
tion (N.I.). Each construct is indicated by 
four observable items which have been 
scaled to equal intervals ranging from zero 
to one.*4 

Political protest orientation. The en- 
dogenous construct of primary interest is 
political protest orientation (PO). Protest 
orientation is also treated as an unmea- 
sured variable indicated by six observable 
variables dealing with various types of 
collective protest or political insurgent 
action the respondent feels are appropri- 
ate for members of dissatisfied groups to 
employ. It is best conceived not as a con- 


and P.D. equals 2, then R.I.D. equals 1. If R.L 
equals 2 or 3, then R.I.D. equals 0. The relative 


. occupational deprivation indicator was constructed 


in precisely the same manner, with the item content 
referring to the job instead of income. 

_24 The indicators for the primary group integration 
constructs are: (A) Integration with friends (Fr. 
I.1) When I am with friends I can just be myself, 
(2) When I talk to my friends I get nervous (reverse 
coded), (3) My friends don’t appreciate the things I 
do for them (reverse coded), (4) I can count on my 
friends (all items, 0=never, .33=seldom, .67=often, 
1=always). (B) Family integration (Fam. I.)}—({1) My 
family makes me nervous (reverse coded), (2) I can 
act the way I want when I am with my family, (3) All 
things considered, I get a lot of satisfaction from my 
family, (4) For any problem I can count on my family 
for help (all items, 0=never, .33=seldom, .67~often, 
l=always). (C) Neighborhood integration 
(N.L D Do your neighbors ask you for informa- 
tion or discuss things with you? (2) Whenever people 
in the neighborhood get together to get something 
done, do you take an active part? (both items, 
Q=never, .33=seldom, .67=often, !=always). (3) 
People have different ideas of how they themselves 
fit into their neighborhood. How would you say you 
fit into this neighborhood? Are you a person who: is 
not really a part of this neighborhood at all (0); is just 
an ordinary neighborhood member (.33); is active 
but not one of the decision makers (.67)}; contributes 
to neighborhood decisions (1)? (4) On the average 
how many times per week do you talk with any of 
your neighbors? Don’t talk with any (0); less than 
once a week ({.2); once or twice a week (.4); three- 
four times a week (.6); five-six times a week (.8); 
every day or more (1.0)? 
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struct of actual protest involvement or of 
explicit intention to become involved in 
such action, but a construct of approval of 
protest and insurgent politics as a legiti- 
mate means of attaining political goals.25 

Although direct measures of participa- 
tion in protest activities as well would be 
highly desirable, a focus on the formation 
of political orientations as conceptualized 
is important for several reasons. First, 
while the surmise is untested here, it is 
likely that such orientations dispose indi- 
viduals to participate or not participate, at 
least to some degree. Second, as 
suggested earlier, such orientations are 
important in their own right to the extent 
that they reflect potential for ‘‘third 
party” support in the form of ‘‘public 
opinion.’ Third, as also suggested earlier, 
such “‘radical’’ orientations are embedded 
(to varying degrees) in the major perspec- 
tives which we are proposing to test in this 
analysis. Finally, these general orienta- 
tions toward protest and insurgent poli- 
tics bear on a more general question as- 
sumed in most treatments of pluralist 
political theory: the degree of political 
procedural consensus (in this case, ‘‘dis- 
sensus”). The process by which persons 
(and subgroups) form political orienta- 
-tions antithetical to a fundamental premise 
of a major view of United States politics is 
certainly worthy of attention. 

The individual items in the PO measure 
refer to the appropriateness of employing 
the following forms of social protest: (a) 
“sit-in” and ‘‘walk-outs,’’ (b) mass dem- 
onstrations, (c) civil disobedience, (d) use 
of violence to attain goals for minorities in 
general, (e) use of violent versus non- 
violent politics for blacks in particular, 
and (f) the extent to which civil disobedi- 
ence is a method to disrupt and destroy 
our society (reverse coded). As with the 
primary group integration measures de- 
scribed previously, all variables have been 


25 Others have employed similar attitudinal mea- 
sures but usually in a composite scale. Probably 
most similar to our construct is the Potential for 
Political Violence (PPV) scale developed by Muller 
(1972) and also employed by Grofman and Muller 
(1973). Portes’s (1971a; 1971b) scale is, in content, 
much more a measure of left-wing political orien- 
tations than our measure. See Fendrich (1977) for a 
different, but similar, left-wing political attitude scale. 
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scaled so that the response range is in 
equal intervals from zero to one. What is 
unique about our treatment of protest 
orientations is that we specify them as 
indicators of an unmeasured construct, 
which (a) allows explicit introduction of 
the measurement structure while not 
presuming the items to be perfect (no 
measurement error) measures of the con- 
struct of interest, and (b) allows the 
examination of effects of antecedent vari- 
ables on particular attitudinal items sepa- 
rately (hence we need not assume that all 
items are affected homogeneously as with 
the use of traditional composite indexes). 


Model Specification and Estimation 


The basic model to be estimated derives 
from our earlier theoretical explication 
and parallels the generic model shown in 
Figure 1-D. Verbally, the system contains 
five equations in which relative depriva- 
tion (RD), the three primary groups’ inte- 
gration constructs (Fr.I., Fam. I., N.I) 
are all taken to be functions of the five 
exogenous variables (AGE, ED, INC, 
OCC, and ARO}, but not causally related 
to each other (however, we do allow these 
four intervening constructs to be related 
through their error structure);?6 and the 
protest orientation (PO) construct is also 
taken to be dependent on all five exogen- 
ous variables plus the four intervening 
constructs. Symbolically, the system is as 
follows: 


RD = Yur AGE + Vie ED + Yi3 INC + Yig 


Fro. = Ya AGE +... +... +... + Y5 
ARO + & (2) 

Fam.. = Vai AGE 4+...4¢...4¢...4+ 
Yas ARO + bs (3) 

N.I. = ya AGE +... 4.0. .4 2.0.4 Ys 
ARO + 4 (4) 


26 It is worth mentioning at this point that a 
number of alternative specifications were examined 
(in particular, we allowed recursive causal relations 
between the intervening constructs and also esti- 
mated the system by fixing the measurement struc- 
ture a priori. The resulting estimations fail to alter in 
any meaningful sense the major patterns and conclu- 
sions observed below. 
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PO =y; AGE +... + + 
F Yss ARO an B;, RD + Ba 


bs. 6 


Each of the constructs on the left-hand 
side of equations (1) through (5) is indi- 
cated by more than one observable vari- 
able, and thus implies a set of auxiliary or 
measurement equations embedded within 
_ the overall structural system. The param- 
eters associated with the measurement 
structure are also estimated in the context 
of the overall model.*’ 

Parameter estimates for the system of 
equations were obtained through the use 
of a full-information maximum likelihood 
program (Joreskog and Sorbom, 1976). 
This program is well-suited for present 
purposes since it allows a simultaneous 
estimation of all model parameters, in- 
cluding the measurement structure and 
the correlated disturbances in the equa- 
tions, as well as correlated measurement 
errors. The program also provides a test 
statistic for goodness-of-fit which, under 
the assumption of multivariate normality, 
is distributed as x? with degrees of free- 
dom equal to the number of overidentify- 
ing restrictions. Furthermore, this pro- 


27-The measurement structure for the five unmea- 
sured endogenous constructs is given by: 


= Ài RD+E, 
Ya = Ag RD + E; 


Ya=Ass Be [+ Es 
rs Fr. I+Es . 
y7= ày Fam. its 
yi ke Fam. i +Eto 
Yn= Ana N.L +E, 
Yu Ara N.L + Bue 
yı s5 Miss POF Eig 


TT PO + Er 

where: y, = observed relative income deprivation; ya 
= Observed relative occupational deprivation; Yy, to 
Ys = observed measures of integration with friends 
{see fn. 24 for content and order); y7 tO Yio = 
observed measures of family integration (see fn. 
24); y1, to Yı4 = observed measures of neighborhood 
integration (see fn. 24); and Yis to yxo = observed 
measures of protest orientation (see text). 


” gram provides information which may be 


useful in respecifying the estimated 
model.?® 


RESULTS 


The analysis proceeds by estimating the 
model represented in Equations (1) 
through (5) separately for whites and 
blacks. Our expectation that the processes 
of interest would differ by race was ini- 
tially borne out in a test of the heteroge- 
neity between race-specific covariance 
matrices. Using the Box M test (see 
Specht and Warren, 1976), we obtained x? 
= 584.024, with 325 degrees of freedom 
and-4 = 7.63, which led us to reject the 
null hypothesis of cross-race homogeneity 
of covariance structures. Tests for dif- 
ferences by sex produced no significant 
main or interaction effects. 

The means, standard deviations and 
zero-order correlations for all variables 
specific to race are presented in the Ap- 
pendix. We do not wish to dwell on these 
simple relationships. However, it is worth 
noting that the two observable relative 
deprivation measures (y; and y) are 
weakly, or at best modestly, correlated 
with the six observable protest measures 
(Yis tO Yao). This is consistent with previ- 
ous findings on such items (cf., e.g., 
McPhail, 1971; Long, 1977). When con- 
sidering general construct effects (in effect 
incorporating measurement error, shown 
later), the findings become substantially . 
more interesting. 


White Sample 


Table 1 presents the standardized and 
metric slopes as well as standard errors 
for the final model based on the white 


i 


28 The program provides the first-order partial de- 
rivatives of the fitting function with respect to each 
of the parameters in the model, whether free or 
fixed. Examination of these derivative matrices for 
the element of largest absolute value may lead to 
useful respecification information if the parameter is 
identified and it makes theoretical sense to estimate . 
it (see SSrbom, 1975, for a full discussion of the 
procedure). We do not, however, allow this infor- 
mation to dictate our theoretical argument. The in- 
formation is employed only as an aid in determining 
when disturbances and measurement errors should 
be estimated, rather than assumed to be zero. 
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sample. In arriving at these results, we 
first estimated a version of the model 
which assumed all disturbance (in equa- 
tions) and measurement error covariances 
to be zero. We then proceeded incremen- 
tally to relax these assumptions, where 
warranted, based on the partial deriva- 
tives of the fitting function with respect to 
the particular constrained parameters (see 
Sérbom, 1975). We especially expected 
correlated disturbances for the four inter- 
vening constructs since we specified no 
causal relationship among them. The pro- 
cess continued until freeing-up such 
covariances produced nonsignificant pa- 
rameter estimates. (These estimated 
covariances are shown at the bottom of 
Figure 2.) This final model resulted in a 
very reasonable fit of the model to the 


data (x? = 290.047, df = 239, p = .01).? 


We are predominantly concerned with 
the relative magnitude of coefficients 
within racial models, since the metrics of 
most of our variables have no inherent 
meaning.*° Because of this, and also for 
convenience, the significant standardized 
effect parameters are presented in Figure 
2. 

Focusing first on the effects of the 
socioeconomic variables (education, in- 
come, and occupation) on protest orienta- 
tion, we find support neither for the mass 
society ‘‘primitivism’’ hypothesis, nor for 
the relative deprivation thesis, since none 
of these coefficients departs significantly 
from zero. Contrary to the ‘‘primitivism”’ 
thesis, which predicts a negative educa- 


29 The fit per degree of freedom {i.e., x*/df) is 
probably a better indication of overall fit (see 
Wheaton et al., 1977). The x7/df for this model is 
1.2—-substantially below the ratio of 5 suggested by 
Wheaton et al. as minimally reasonable. 

30 This is especially the case with the unmeasured 
variables in the model. In order to provide a metric 
for such variables some restriction must be made. 
We chose to follow the Jéreskog and Goldberger 
(1975) suggestion of fixing the error variance of each 
unmeasured construct in the model at 1.0. Other 
decisions which fix the metric of such unobserved 
variables are, of course, possible. For example, we 
also treated all primary group integration and the 
protest orientation constructs as composite scales 
and estimated the models with the epistemic 
coefficients fixed a priori based on internal consis- 
tency reliabilities. These results (not reported here) 
gave substantive conclusions consistent with those 
we have reported in the text. 


tion effect, a number of studies (e.g., 
Portes, 197la) have reported relatively 
strong positive education effects on “‘left- 
ist radicalism’? and on other measures 
similar to ours. 

On the other hand, there are several 
significant direct effects on the protest 
orientation construct. (All indirect effects 
are trivial.) Age, integration with frends 
and into the neighborhood all show mod- 
erately large, significant negative effects. 
The negative age effect is consistent with 
at least some findings on aging and politi- 
cal orientations (cf., Hendricks and Hen- 
dricks, 1977) and recent results concern- 
ing party preferences over the past two 
decades in the United States (see Knoke 
and Hout, 1974).3! The negative effects of 
two of the three integration constructs 
(i.e., friends and neighborhood) are con- 
sistent with the mass society primary 
group isolation arguments. A more de- 
tailed and comparative alternative expla- 
nation is postponed until the concluding 
section of this article. 

The only variable in the model which 
produces more ‘‘radical’’ protest orienta- 
tions is the referent other proxy. Those 
residing in areas (census tracts) which are, 
in general, more ‘‘radical’’ also tend to be 
more radical in their acceptance or ap- 
proval of noninstitutionalized political ac- 
tion, a result consistent with the differen- 
tial socialization flow of information im- 
agery. The primary group integration di- 
mensions, however, play the major role in 
explaining protest orientations among 
whites; and they relate negatively (i.e., 
the higher the integration, the lower the 
protest orientations). 


Black Sample 


Table 2 shows the standardized and un- 
standardized parameter estimates as well 


31 Knoke and Hout’s (1974 study presents evi- 
dence for such a life-cycle or aging effect on party | 
preferences, that is, net of period, cohort and other 
important determinants, age produces shifts away 
from the Democratic party to Republican and Inde- 
pendent alternatives. We cannot be so confident in ' 
interpreting the linear age effect in our results since 
we are unable to remove the potential confounding 
effects of cohort (see Mason et al., 1973). There are, 
of course, no period effects since observations were 
all taken at the same time. 
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as standard errors for the same model 
(with the exception of the error structure) 
based on the black sample. The fit of the 
model to the data (x? = 270.322, df = 238, 
p = .07), is quite reasonable.32 

At this point, we are again most con- 
cerned with the within-sample relative 
magnitude of effects and therefore focus 
on the standardized estimates presented in 
Figure 3. Looking first at socioeconomic 
background variables, education has a 
sizable significant direct effect on protest 
orientations, contrary to our results for 
the white sample. As with the white re- 
sults, however, this finding is contrary to 
the mass society “‘primitivism’’ hypoth- 
esis and is even stronger negative evi- 
dence than provided by the data for 
whites, since the effect is in the opposite 
direction to that predicted by the hypoth- 
esis. This positive direct education effect 
is also consistent with the findings of other 
Studies from black samples (cf., Marx, 
1967; Caplan and Paige, 1968; McCord 
and Howard, 1968; Tomlinson, 1970. See 
especially Caplan, 1970, for a more thor- 
ough review of empirical generalizations 
for blacks in the United States). And it is 
consistent with Portes’s (1971la) findings 
for lower-class urban Chileans. Again, in- 
come and occupation play no direct role in 
influencing protest orientation. 

A major departure from the pattern of 
results for whites is contained in the find- 
ings with respect to the primary group 
integration constructs. For the white sam- 
ple, friends’ integration and neighborhood 
integration had a ‘‘conservatizing’’ (nega- 
tive) impact on protest orientation. For 
the black sample, family integration has a 
‘“‘conservatizing’’ influence, while inte- 
gration with friends has a larger 
‘‘radicalizing’’ influence. The difference 
between the direction of friends’ and fam- 
ily influence is consistent with some find- 
ings on major institutional influence dif- 
ferences in the political socialization of 
lower-class persons—particularly the am- 
biguity surrounding the influence of the 
family (see Mann, 1970). l 


32 The fit per degree of freedom, here, is 1.1, 
roughly the same as that reported for the white sam- 
ple, in spite of the differences in probability levels 
associated with the two x? tests (See fn. 29). 
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Again contrary to the results for whites 
is the substantial positive relative depri- 
vation effect.33 Blacks who perceive eco- 
nomic differentials between themselves 
and most others with equivalent education 
and who are bothered by these perceived 
differentials are significantly more in- 
clined to positive views toward political 
protest. There is also, for blacks, some 
minimal support for the absolute depriva- 
tion argument in that income and occupa- 
tion show negative indirect effects on 
protest orientation through relative depri- 
vation. ; 

Along with the positive effects already 
described, there is a strong positive effect 
of the referent others proxy, suggesting 
that the protest orientations of individuals 


-are importantly afřected by the political 


orientations of others living in close 
proximity to them. 

These results, particularly the support 
for the relative deprivation hypothesis in 
the black sample, are unique in that no 
other study (to our knowledge) has pro- 
duced such strong race-specific support 
for this hypothesis, net of other influ- 
ences, and at the individual level. Overall, 
the pattern of race-specific effects suggests 
quite different pictures of the process by 
which political orientations develop in 
black and white populations. For whites, 
it is the young, those not integrated into 
friendship and. neighborhood structures, 


-3 As can be seen in comparing the epistemic 
coefficients for relative deprivation in the white 
(Figure 2} and black (Figure 3) models, the relative 
magnitude of the deprivation validity coefficients are 
not consistent for the two groups. For whites, the 


_Telative deprivation construct is predominantly given 


its meaning by the relative income deprivation vari- 
able (A =1.000), while for blacks, the relative occu- 
pationa!l deprivation measure has the largest of the 
two validity coefficients (A =.828). It is also the case 
that the meaning of an unmeasured variable can be a 
function of antecedent variables affecting it as well 
as its indicators (see Burt, 1976). Because we were 
concerned with the relative validities of the relative 
deprivation indicators and the fact that the relative 
deprivation construct was a function of different 
exogenous influences across samples, we estimated 
the model for blacks and whites, assuming that the 
relative deprivation indicators were perfectly mea- 
sured. The results did not alter our substantive con- 
clusions; for whites neither deprivation variable 
showed a significant effect on protest orientation and 
for blacks only relative occupational deprivation had 
a significant effect on protest orientation. 
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and those who live in parts of the city 
where close contacts are likely to hold 
similar favorable attitudes toward protest, 
who are most prone to view political pro- 
test and violence favorably. For blacks, it 
is those who harbor feelings of 
economic-induced relative deprivation, 
who have higher education, who are inte- 
grated into friendship structures but not 
integrated into the family, and who also 
live in parts of the city where close con- 
tacts are likely to hold similar favorable 
attitudes toward protest, who are most 
prone to view political protest and vio- 
lence favorably. While the race-specific 
patterns show interesting differences, the 
one strong common determinant of pro- 
test orientation is the proximity of others 
who hold similar views. 


DISCUSSION 


There has been very little empirical 
analysis directed at the primary group 
isolation hypothesis of mass society 
theory. The findings of this study support 
Pinard’s (1971) conclusion that the impact 
of.primary group isolation (integration) is 
likely to depend on the social context and 
political orientation of particular primary 
groups. That conclusion, in turn, rein- 
forces our sense that the proper interpre- 
tation of our findings with regard to the 
primary group integration variables‘is not 
that of mass society theory. Rather than 
the interpretation suggested by the mass 
society perspective (that isolation breeds 
a reactive formation), it seems much more 
reasonable to view the observed effects on 
protest orientation in differential political 
socialization terms: Those whites who 
have roots in a geographical area in the 
form of ties to family, friends and neigh- 
‘borhood networks with a stake in political 
stability learn a conservative orientation 
toward political protest; those blacks 
who have ties to other blacks who see the 
interests of blacks as requiring political 
changes through unconventional political 
means learn a more radical orientation. 
We will return to these conclusions. 

With regard to another aspect of the 
mass society thesis, our data strongly 
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suggest that ‘‘primitivism’’ (due to lack of 
education, information and appreciation 
for democratic principles) is not at the 
roots of individual leftist political orienta- 
tions or mass movements in general. Our 
findings at this point add to an increas- 
ingly large body of negative evidence now 
accumulated. There is an important dual- 
ity suggested in these results: For some 
groups educational attainment may lead to 
increased institutionalized political par- 
ticipation (e.g., voting); for other, perhaps 
more powerless, groups it may lead to 
noninstitutionalized political orientations 
and participation (e.g., protest). 

As earlier noted, there has been little by 
way of empirical support for the relative 
deprivation hypothesis (see Caplan, 1970; 
McPhail, 1971 and Useem, 1975, for com- 
prehensive reviews) when tested on indi- 
vidual level data. The reasonably strong 
net effect of relative deprivation on pro- 
test orientation for our black sample runs 
contrary to this evidence. It is possible 
that this finding is attributable to (1) our 
better measurement of the concept, and/or 
(2) the fact that we allow for measurement 
error in the estimation of the structural 
model. Either or both of these would bet- 
ter allow a “‘real’’ effect to appear. Only 
further research, however, will show 
whether this finding will replicate. In any 
event, this supportive evidence for rela- 
tive deprivation must be tempered. Rela- 
tive deprivation may indeed be a 
radicalizing experience for certain sub- 
populations in different times and places, 
but the importance of resource mobiliza- 
tion (Snyder and Tilly, 1972; Tilly, 1978; 
McCarthy and Zald, 1977) and the con- 
tingencies of the assembling process - 
(McPhail and Miller, 1973) in the determi- 
nation of actual collective protest and 
violence certainly should not be 
minimized. 

Our finding of race-specific patterns can 
be best understood, we think, within a 
differential socialization framework 
(Portes, 1971a; 1971b). Both the white and 
black results for the primary group inte- 
gration variables, and the black results for 
the relative deprivation variable make 
sense from this perspective. The negative 
signs on the coefficients relating the inte- 
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gration measures to the protest orienta- 
tions measure suggest a ‘‘disidentifica- 
tion” (alienation) process for whites; the 
positive sign on the coefficients relating 
friends’ integration to protest orientation 
for blacks suggests quite the opposite. 
One way of reading these results is to say 
that for whites, being ‘‘top-dog’’ in the 
racial system of the society, integration 
into the system through friends and neigh- 
borhood leads to a protective disinclina- 
tion to endorse violence, to avoid political 
means which threaten the system. For 
blacks, being underdogs in the racial sys- 
tem, that integration leads to identification 
with the interests of blacks vis-a-vis 
whites and to an endorsement of violence 
as a means of shaking up the system. 
This interpretation gains substance 
when one remembers the time of the data 
collection (January, 1969), a time when 
the country was extremely sensitized to 
the issues of racial conflict and violence. 
Furthermore, the site of the data collec- 
tion (Gary, Indiana) had at this time a 
social environment in which race was a 
central politicized issue, given the politi- 
cal moves and eventual success of 
Richard Hatcher, its black mayor (see 
Starnes, 1973, for more detail on the 
political climate of Gary at this time). _ 
The finding involving relative depriva- 
tion for the black: sample enhances this 
socialization interpretation. Indeed, a 
socialization process is implicit in the very 
construction of our two relative depriva- 
tion indicators. As we argued earlier, the 
concept of relative deprivation is properly 
measured when it includes not only a 
perceived inequity but also a negative 
evaluative component. In other words, 
the inequity must be learned to be associ- 
ated with structural sources rather than 
accounted for in terms of personal blame. 
Inequities are ubiquitous in time and 
space, but not all inequities create relative 
deprivation. In order for relative depriva- 
. tion to occur (at least in its reference 
group form) individuals and groups must 
learn to look for the source of the inequity 
outside themselves—in a sense, they must 
serve a “‘period of intellectual appren- 
ticeship....’’ (Portes, 1971a:832)— 
which creates the feeling of anger or in- 


dignation surrounding the perceived in- 
equity.34 Inner city life in the late 
1960s—the height of the black conscious- 
ness movement—provided such a learning 
experience for many blacks. 

Our results derive from a cross-section 
of the black and white adult populations of 
a midwestern city of 1969. For some ef- 
fects (e.g., education) there is a substan- 
tial amount of consistent evidence. How- 
ever, for hypotheses concerning complex 
constructs such as relative deprivation, 
the consistency in the evidence is difficult 
to ascertain since measures employed and 
models estimated vary widely. In this re- 
gard, our results contradict, in several 
ways, aspects of two traditional perspec- 
tives and other empirical research. We 
hope others will attempt to. refute these 
findings by examining similar or related 
questions for different temporal and spatial 
locations. | 

Finally, these race-specific findings 
suggest that the reasons for the develop- 
ment of unconventional political orienta- 
tions differ according to structural loca- 
tion. Although there does not appear to be 
enormous debate over aggregate dif- 
ferences in protest orientations between 
blacks and whites (see, e.g., Eisinger, 
1974), the process through which such 
orientations are formed is not well known. 
More generally, these results bear on one 
of the central components in the pluralist 
model of American politics, the notion of 
procedural consensus (cf. Mann, 1970; 
Gamson, 1975:chap. 1). Where procedural 
consensus does not exist (i.e., where es- 
tablished political procedure is dis- 
avowed), such a disavowal appears to be 
formed in different ways for different 
groups, and in ways which are theoreti- 
cally comprehensible. 


34 It is quite possible that the relative deprivation 
effect observed in our analysis understates other 
more powerful aspects of the concept. Ours is an 
individualistic comparison measure and does not tap 
the total group dimension of relative deprivation— 
for example, blacks as compared to whites in gen- 
eral. Specifically, we have in mind the distinction 
between egoistic and fraternalistic forms of the con- 
cept (see Runciman, 1966; Vanneman and Pettigrew, 
1972). i 
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ERRATA 


= An error occurred on page 708 in the 
article, ‘‘The Open and Closed Question’’ 
(ASR, October, 1979), by Howard Schu- 
man and Stanley Presser. 

In column one, the third sentence in the 
first full paragraph began: ‘‘As Table 7 
shows, 99% of the... .” It should have 
begun: ‘‘ As Table 7 shows, 98% of the....”’ 
= Errors occurred in Table 3 (page 921) of 
the article, ‘‘Inequality and Police 
Strength’? (ASR, December, 1979), by 
David Jacobs. 

First, in accord with Table 2, each of 
the four beta weights (.227*, .135, .213*, 
and .107) for the population variable 
(‘Log Population’’) should move to the 


right, one column. Thus, coefficients for 
this variable should have appeared only in 
the columns under the headings, ‘‘Sub- 
stantial Intercorrelations.”’ 

Second, the coefficient for the “‘% 
Black” variable in the fourth column from 
the left (.206) should also have carried one 
asterisk (.206*) to indicate that it, too, was 
significant at the .05 level. 
= An error occurred in the article, ‘*“Tem- 
poral Changes in Work Content” (ASR, 
December, 1979), by Kenneth Spenner. 

On page 971, column two, line 35 reads: 
‘‘flects new jobs in occupational struc- 
tures).’’ It should have read: ‘‘flects new 
jobs in the occupational structure).”’ 
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This paper analyzes the relationship between theory and methods in that body of research that 
has come to be called *‘the new social history.” First, an argument is made that the quantitative 
analysis of individual-level data that characterizes much of what is new in the recent 
sociohistorical literature is not only a methodology for conducting empirical research but also 
embodies an implicit theory of social organization that is both quantitative and individual.The 
power of such a theory to explain social change is limited, however, not only by technical 
problems associated with measurement and sampling error in historical research but also by the 
absence of an explicit causal component in the model. An alternative perspective, based on 
Marx’s materialist theory of history, and which, it is argued, overcomes these limitations, is 
then presented. Empirical findings from research on the family in nineteenth century Los 


Angeles and Duncan’s discussion of structural equation models, are used to illustrate how 
different theories of social change might be empirically tested. 


There is a long tradition of debate about - 


the relationship between theory and 
methods, between the explanation of em- 
pirical observations and the techniques 
used to generate those observations, in 
the history and philosophy of the social 
sciences. The increasing application of 
quantitative techniques to the analysis of 
historical data and the longstanding inter- 
est among social scientists in theories of 
social change provide an opportunity to 
reconsider some of the issues involved in 
this debate. This paper will present an 
analysis of the relationship between 
theory and methods in that body of re- 
search: that has come to be called ‘‘the 
new social history.” Examples will be 
drawn primarily, although not exclu- 


sively, from historical studies of the fam- 


ily. 

The investigation of historical subjects 
is a particularly useful case for exploring 
the relationship between theory and 


* Direct all correspondence to: Barbara Laslett; 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology; Uni- 
versity of Southern California; University Park; Los 
Angeles, CA 90007. 

Paper presented at the 1979 meeting of the Social 
Science History Association. Thanks are given to 
William Bielby, Edna Bonacich, Robert Brenner, 
Alan Garfinkel, Nora Hamilton, Keith Hopkins, 
John Laslett, William Roy, James E. Smith, and 
Juha Wrigley for critica] readings of earlier versions 
of this paper. Helpful comments were also made by 
Charles Tilly and another, anonymous, reviewer for 
the ASR. 
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methods in the social sciences. In contrast . 
to research on contemporary issues, 


- where the possibility exists that informa- 


tion not already available can always be 
collected (in theory, if not necessarily in 
practice),.-historical data cannot be infi- 
nitely expanded. Although new historical 
sources may be discovered, they cannot 
be manufactured. Under these conditions, 
explicit theoretical formulations would 
seem to be of particular value in helping to 
interpret the answers to historical ques- 
tions that are often based on less than 
adequate source materials. Ironically, 
however, this has not been the case. As 
Murphey describes it (1973:148): 
Frustrated by the incompleteness of the 
historical record, and harassed by the 
knowledge that a malevolent fate will inevit- 
ably deny them some portion of the data 
needed to confirm even the simplest theory, 
many historians have even renounced 
theorizing altogether... . 


The tendency to-‘‘renounce theorizing 
altogether” is one of the ways in which 
historians and sociologists have tradi- 
tionally been -distinguished from each 
other. The work of the former has usually 
been characterized as an effort to describe 
events, institutions, and individuals from 
some past era while the work of the latter 
is more often thought of in terms of an 
effort to formulate general laws of social 
Organization that are transhistorical, al- 
though they are usually. based on contem- 
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porary data. A more useful way of differ- 
entiating types of social science, and so- 
cial scientists, might be the distinction 
between empiricists and theorists. I would 
suggest, however, that there is no neces- 
sary correlation between type of scholarly 
activity and disciplinary affiliation. Most 
historians and sociologists are empiricists; 
some historians and sociologists are 
theoreticians. | l 

. This paper will attempt to show that the 
methodological approaches which have 
become a hallmark of the ‘‘new social 
history’’—particularly the quantitative 
analysis of individual-level data—have 
mistakenly been assumed to provide the 
most appropriate basis for understanding 
social change theoretically. Thus, it will 
be argued that an implicit theory of social 
organization which is both quantitative 
and individual informs much of the most 
influential sociohistorical scholarship re- 
cently conducted and that this theory lim- 
its the ability to develop a causal theory of 
social change. 

An alternative theoretical approach to 
understanding social change will then be 
explicated—one which, deriving from 
Marxist theory, focuses on the social re- 
lations and social forces of production, 
and views changes in class relations and 
material conditions as key factors in 
understanding both social organization 
and social change. An empirical example 
of changes in the family in 19th century 
Los Angeles will be used to demonstrate 
how existing statistical techniques can be 
employed to explore a theory of this kind. 
The Los Angeles examples will also be 
used to suggest that some important con- 
ceptual and methodological issues of a 
general nature are raised by using quan- 
titative techniques to test a theoretical 
formulation that emphasizes qualitative 
changes in social organization over his- 
torical time. 


Theoretical Issues in Historical 
Description 


In recent historical family research, use 
of nominal listings (such as census 
schedules, tax rolls, city directories and 
parish records of vital events) as data 
sources has had two complementary con- 


sequences. First, such sources have made 
it possible to discuss the history of family 
life in more general terms than was previ- 
ously the case because these listings often 
refer to whole populations rather than 
particular groups within them. Belief that 
the family in the preindustrial world was 
predominantly extended in structure may 
reflect the data on which this statement 
was based. Wealthier families tended to 
live in larger and more complex households 
(P. Laslett, 1972:154; Berkner, 1972; B. 
Laslett, 1975) and were also more likely to 
have left diaries, letters, and other types 
of literary and material artifacts, which 
might be preserved. Secondly, the use of 
various kinds of nominal listings has led to 
the development and application of tech- 
niques for constructing and analyzing 
historical data quantitatively (Wrigley, 
1972; 1973); thus, statistical rather than 
intuitive criteria can be applied to es- 
timating the reliability of observed family 
characteristics and the significance of re- 
lationships between, for instance, wealth 
and household structure (B. Laslett, 


. 1975; 1977). 


The use of quantifiable sources and ad- 
vanced statistical procedures in their 
preparation and analysis and the applica- 
tion of sociological concepts has revolu- 
tionized the historical study of the family, 
but the revolution has not been a blood- 
less one.! While solving certain intellec- 
tual problems, others have been raised. 
As descriptions of the family in past times 
have become increasingly available, two 
primary questions about them can be 
asked: (1) How reliable and valid are these 
descriptions? and (2) How do they contrib- 
ute to an understanding of the relationship 
between social change and the family? 

Unfortunately, more attention has been 
given to the first of these questions than to 
the second. Thus, one major issue in his-. 
torical family research is whether the 
family can best be investigated through 
research on the residential unit, the 
household (which census schedules, for 
instance, usually describe); on the nuclear 
kinship group (available through family 


! See Judt (1979) for a particularly vitriolic attack 
on recent sociohistorical scholarship. For a more 
useful analysis which, like Judt’s, adopts a Marxist 
perspective, see Stedman Jones, 1976. 
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“reconstitution based on parish records); or 

on the extended kinship unit (which often 
requires the linkage of records beyond 
those indicating vital events only). (See, 
for instance, Berkner, 1975; Hareven, 
1975a; Mitterauer and Sieder, 1979; Ver- 
don, 1979.) This issue is, in essence, the 
problem of moving from the concept of 
‘‘family’’ to its operationalization. In the 
fray of battle, however, the distinction 
between theoretical concept and mea- 
sured variable has been lost. 

The ‘“‘family” is a concept, an intellec- 
tual construct. In contemporary usage, it 
differentiates those individuals related to 
each other on grounds of kinship and resi- 
dence from those who do not combine 
these characteristics to some degree.? 
Other definitions of ‘‘family’’ can also be 
considered, one of which might focus not 
on compositional characteristics of the 
unit but on social function. According to 
this perspective, the family could be de- 
fined in terms of its responsibility for 
reproduction—that is, for the renewal of 
life on a daily basis and intergeneration- 
ally. 

The first observation, then, that can be 

“made about the concept ‘‘family’’ is that 
its Meaning is not self-evident. While no 
operationalization which focuses on kin- 
ship, residence, or function alone may be 
a complete account of the family as a so- 
cial institution, empirical results based on 
any particular and necessarily partial 
operationalization are not unreliable sim- 
ply because they are limited by it.? As 
Blalock (1964:5) has observed, there is 
‘an inherent gap between the language of 
theory and research which can never be 
bridged in a completely satisfactory way” 
(italics in the original). Thus, debate on 


how to adequately operationalize the con-. 


2? This meaning of ‘‘family’’ is itself historically 
specific. Berkner (1972) points out that ‘‘the word 
family was not commonly used in German until the 
eighteenth century—before that people spoke of be- 
longing to a house or household.”’ 

3 It should be noted that each of the operationali- 
zations mentioned in the text presents information 
that is limited in one way or another. The household 
unit excludes nonresidential kin while the ability to 
reconstruct familial groups beyond the coresident 
domestic group is limited by the often scanty records 
that make it impossible to trace a systematic sample 
of kinship units beyond the residential group. 
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cept ‘‘family,’’ while helping to refine em- 
pirical research techniques, cannot ad- 
dress the theoretical question of why 
studying the family is important for under- 
standing social organization and social 
change.* 

For instance, if the family’s major social 
importance is seen in its socioemotional 
impact on individual lives, particularly 
through the socialization of young chil- 
dren, then operationalizing the family in 
terms of the coresident domestic group 
might be most appropriate. (P. Laslett’s 
argument, 1972:65, suggests this perspec- 
tive.) If, on the other hand, the family is 
thought of primarily as a unit of produc- 
tion, then operationalization in terms of 
the personnel involved in the productive 
activities that maintain the unit—whether 
kin or nonkin—would be necessary. (See 
Friedmann, 1978; Goldin, 1979; forth- 
coming; Goody, 1972; Hareven, 1978; 
Hareven and Vinovskis, 1978; Middleton, 
1979; Tilly and Scott, 1978, for dis- 
cussions of the family as an economic 
unit.) And if social reproduction is seen as 
the concept of primary theoretical inter- 
est, then the boundaries between the fam- 
ily and other social institutions become 
less clear; exploring reproduction in this 
more general sense may require the in- 
vestigation of institutions such as schools, 
trade unions, and political organiza- 
tions—-in addition to the kinship or co- 
resident domestic group. (B. Laslett, 
1979, presents a discussion of this ap- 
proach.) 

Replacing debate over theories of the 
family, theories of social organization, 
and theories of social change, with 
arguments for and against the adequacy of 
residential vs. nonresidential kinship 
groups as ways to operationalize the con- 
cept ‘‘family”’ is, in my view, misleading 
because it implies that the basic problem 
in historical family research lies in unreli- 
able (or inadequate) source materials. 
Limited as the historical records may be, 
the problem is, more often, inadequacies 
of the theoretical model. (See C. Tilly, 


* In general, more attention has been given to this 
theoretical question by Marxist social scientists than 
by others. For a review of some of the arguments 
from this perspective, see Humphries, 1977. 
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1979, for further discussion of this issue.) 
The problems involved in conducting em- 
pirical research have been confused with 
the difficulties of specifying the theoreti- 
cal models that guide it. If this is the case, 
the solution lies not in more and better 
empirical data, necessary though. that 
may be, but, rather, in the development of 
better (and necessarily more explicit) 
theoretical formulations. 


Quantification and the Individual in 
Implicit Theory 


Much of the sociohistorical literature 
which has emerged in recent years reflects 
a quantitative perspective—not merely as 
a methodology for conducting empirical 
research—but as a statement of what is 
important about changes over historical 
time. Questions have been asked, for in- 
stance, about the distribution of house- 
hold types; the extent of social mobility; 
the number of births, marriages, and 
deaths; the density. of kinship networks; 
the proportion of children enrolled in 
schools; and the amount of social inequal- 
ity in past times. (See, for instance, An- 
derson, 1971; 1976; Berkner, 1972; 
Furstenberg et al., 1975; Hareven, 1975b; 
1978; Hareven and Vinovskis, 1978; Katz, 
1975; Knodel and Maynes, 1976; P. Las- 
lett, 1972; Thernstrom, 1973; C. Tilly, 
1978; van de Walle, 1976.) Sociohistorical 
research—with the primary objective of 
estimating changes in the number of ex- 
tended and nuclear families (P. Laslett, 
1972) or the amount of occupational mo- 
bility (Thernstrom, 1973) at different 
points in time—implicitly assumes that 
what is important about history is quan- 
titative change. 

From one point of view, an argument 
can reasonably be made that a concern 
with amounts or numbers is a necessary 
first step in the process of understanding 
social change; that accurate description of 
the changes that have occurred over time 
must be available before it is possible to 
develop explicit theoretical models which 
attempt to explain them. But this per- 
spective on the relationship between 
theory and methods obscures both practi- 
cal problems within the research process 
and important theoretical issues. 


If social change is conceptualized in 
terms of variation in the distributions of 
characteristics—such as wealth, occupa- 
tion, or family type—within a given 
population, and if this change is measured 
by estimating quantitative differences 
between these distributions ‘at two or 
more points in time, then both measure- 
ment and sampling error (two of the 
methodological problems that quantifica- 
tion has been used to overcome) are of 
particular importance: it is on the basis of 
these distributions alone that an assess- 
ment is made about whether or not there is 
any change to be explained. Measurement 
and sampling error, of course, cannot be 
eliminated, both because the researcher 
does not control the data which forms the 
basis of her or his observations and, more 
importantly, because of the inherent gap 
between theoretical construct and em- 
pirical indicator of which Blalock (1964) 
speaks. Thus, measurement and sampling 
error pose particularly severe problems 
when quantitative differences are the 
criteria for assessing whether or not social 
change has occurred.° 

But a further, conceptual, problem is 
raised by using changing distributions as a” 
measure of social change, even if the rele- 
vant distributions can be measured with 
an acceptable degree of reliability. Dun- . 
can (1975:57) distinguishes two types of 
social change, one which reflects the 
changing features of a distribution of attri- 
butes and another which reflects changes 
in the relationships between attributes. 
When the former occurs, he says, 


l . One would then observe ‘‘social 
change’’ with respect to variances and 
covariances of the dependent variables. But 
in another sense no ‘‘social change’’ would 
be occurring, since the structural coeffi- 
cients (which represent the relationship be- 
tween variables) were staying constant. If, 
on the other hand, the latter should change, 
one would really be dealing with social 
change, in a deeper sense of the term. 


According to this perspective, social 
change ‘‘in a deeper sense of the term” 


5 See Furstenberg et al. (1979), for an analysis of 
measurement error in one historical source. Mea- 
surement error is, however, also present in research 
on contemporary subjects although the ability to es- 
timate its extent may, perhaps, be greater. 
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involves change in social relationships—in 
social organization as a whole—and not 
simply changes in the distribution of the 
individual components within the whole. 
While changes in distribution may identify 
variation in composition—that is, in the 
characteristics of individuals who fill posi- 
tions within the social order—it does not 


necessarily mean that the social relation- © 


ships and processes that define the social 
order itself have been transformed; social 
change ‘‘in a deeper sense of the term” 
does have such a meaning. This 
distinction—between social change that 
reflects changes in population charac- 
teristics (as measured by distributions of 
attributes) and social change that refers to 
changes in social relations (as measured 
by relationships between attributes)—has 
received relatively little attention, either 
methodologically or theoretically, within 
the “‘new social history.” . 

Thernstrom (1973), for instance, talks 
about the need to consider social structure 
in his study of Boston between 1880 and 
1970. But the empirical indicator that he 
uses to discuss social structure is the dis- 
tribution of individuals within the occupa- 
tional structure. His analysis of changes in 
social structure fociises on the indi- 
vidual’s experience of intra- and intergen- 
.erational occupational and social 
mobility—that is, on historical changes in 
the distribution of individuals within the 
occupational structure. A similar ap- 
proach can be found in Katz’s (1975) 
study of Hamilton, Ontario, between 1851 
and 1861. Here, again, social structure is 
defined in terms of quantitative distribu- 
tions of individual characteristics. 

Four measures form the basis of Katz’s 
operationalization of social structure. 
They are: 


(1) the occupational structure, or the pro- 
portion of the population engaged in various 
sorts of work; (2) the division of wealth, or 
the proportion of the wealth held by people 
in each economic rank; (3) the social and 
demographic identity of different economic 
ranks, or the characteristics of people with 
varying amounts of wealth; (4) the distance 
between the people of different social ranks. 
(Katz, 1975:44—5) 


Information on each of these topics is ob- 


tained by counting the number of indi- - 
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viduals in categories of some predeter- 
mined system of classification, such as 
occupations or dollars, and then per- 
forming an arithmetic computation on that 
information. Thus. 


... What is offered is not the theoretical 
construction of an object of study but merely 
the systematization of predefined data. . . a 
purely quantitative hierarchy of discrete 
groups who exist in no obvious relationship 
to one another. (Stedman Jones, 1976) 


For Thernstrom and Katz, therefore, the 
investigation of social change is based on 
an implicit theory of social organization 
that is both quantitative and individual. As 
a consequence, social change ‘‘in a deeper 
sense of the term’’ can be neither iden- 
tified nor explored. 

It should be noted that there is nothing 
inherent in the use of distributions per se 
that limits their use to the. description of 
individual characteristics; social relation- 
ships as well as individual attributes can 
also be described in terms of their distri- 
bution within. a society. Furthermore, so- 
cial relationships can also be viewed as 
being embedded in the distributions of in- 
dividual characteristics. As Duncan points 
out (1975:166), in discussing Inequality 
(Jencks et al., 1972), 


... the “b” in his [Jencks’s}] model—say, 
dollars of income annually per number of 
years of schooling completed—is hardly a 
coefficient that describes merely the be- 
havior of the ith individual. After all, it is 
someone else who pays him the income. . . . 
(Italics in the original) 


But the impetus to identify and discuss 
social relationships from distributions de- 
pends on the theory of social change that 
informs one’s research agenda; it is not 
determined by the technical approaches 
employed in the study of social change. 
Quite the contrary, one’s theoretical 
approach—implicit or explicit—affects 
the methodologies that are developed and 
employed. Duncan’s (1975) identification 
of structural coefficients as empirical indi- 
cators of social relationships is reflective 
of his theoretical view of what constitutes 
social structure, rather than being an in- 
herent feature of the coefficients them- 
selves. 
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Causal Theory in the Study of 
Sociohistorical Change 


Most of the recent sociohistorical 
studies have been relatively inattentive to 
the problems of inferring causal relation- 
ships from statistical association. (Levine, 
1977, is an exception in this respect.) But 
a causal theory, whether implicit or 
explicit, is always present in any act of 
historical interpretation. As Murphey 
(1973:102) says, ‘‘an interpretation always 
contains a causal model—whatever else it 
may tell us, it always claims to tell us why 
certain events or sequences of events oc- 
curred.” A noncausal ‘‘theory”’ of history 
is, in essence, neither theory nor history. 
An attempt will be made in the following 
section of this paper to discuss the form 
and content that an explicit causal theory 
of social change might take. 

One of the intellectual problems that 
has inhibited efforts to combine the tradi- 
tional interests of historians and sociolo- 
gists is the seeming contradiction between 
the former’s efforts to preserve the 
uniqueness of place and time and the lat- 
ter’s efforts to develop generalizations 
about social organization and social 
change. This apparent problem can be ex- 
pressed by the following question: If each 
nation or system of nations, each region, 
each category of individuals, can be 
properly analyzed only within a histori- 
cally unique context because of the spe- 
cific configuration of events and/or forces 
that define it, then how can a general 
theory of society be constructed? 

What is needed is further specification 
of the meaning of ‘‘generalization’’ in 
sociohistorical studies. The type of gen- 
eralization most often encountered in 
sociological work is about the outcomes of 
change. For instance, William Goode 
(1963) concludes that the predominant 
change in the family that has accompanied 
industrialization, urbanization, and mod- 
ernization is toward what he calls the 
conjugal family form. Goode emphasizes 
that the direction of change which results 
in this outcome may vary in different 


© Hempel’s (1959) discussion of ‘*the covering law 


model’ is relevant to this issue. See Murphey (1973, 


chap. 3), for a review of the extensive critical debate 
which Hempel’s position evoked. 


societies because the family systems from 
which the contemporary forms emerge 
are, for historical reasons, different. But 
his analysis focuses on a convergence in 
outcomies—toward the conjugal family 
system—and this result, he suggests (and 
supports with an impressive array of 
cross-national empirical data) is generaliz- 
able across societies and cultures, 
throughout the world. 

An alternative perspective to the prob- 
lem of “generalization? is neglected by 
this approach and is particularly appropri- 
ate for historical studies: it uses the term 
‘‘generalization’’ to denote causes rather 
than outcomes.’ In contrast to the search 
for generalizations about outcomes, which 
allows the possibility of multiple starting 
points, a search for generalizations about 
causes allows for multiple outcomes to re- 
sult from a more limited set of causes. 
This one-to-many correspondence be- 
tween cause and effect seems an appro- 
priate theoretical approach to research 
where the importance of historical spe- 
cificity and uniqueness is repeatedly dem- 
onstrated.® 

Changes in the world economy, for 
example, affected land availability in col- 
onial Andover, Massachusetts (Greven, 
1970), in 18th through 20th century Es- 
tonia (Parming, 1979), on the American 
frontier in the 19th century (Easterlin, 
1976), and in antebellum and post-Civil 
War Alabama (Barney, 1979). In each 
case, the availability of land declined but 
the consequences for the family and kin- 
ship structure varied. In Andover, move- 
ment of sons from immediate proximity 
and control of parents resulted; in Es- 
tonia, fertility reduction occurred; on the 
American frontier, a combination of these 
two outcomes took place; and, in Ala- 
bama, similar consequences were rapidly 
intercepted by the Civil War that has, ever 
since, eclipsed declining land availability 
as a prior cause of family and kinship 
change in the American South. 


? The part of the discussion which emphasizes the 
search for causes rather than outcomes was devel- 
oped jointly with James E. Smith. See Smith and 
Laslett (1979). 

8 The error terms in, for example, structural equa- 
tion models, allow multiple outcomes—but only as 
residual error, not as integral parts of a theory. 
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To search for causes that transcend 
spatiotemporal boundaries would remove 
the theoretical approach to the study of 
history from the traditional distinction 
between sociology and history. Tradi- 
tional history has been dominated by de- 
scriptive research, with unique events— 
such as wars, depressions, and plagues— 
often assumed to be obvious causes that 
cannot be generalized across time or 
space. Sociologists, on the other hand, 
have traditionally followed the assump- 
tions of the physical sciences requiring 
that there always be a one-to-one corre- 
spondence between cause and effect; by 
failing to allow for multiple outcomes from 
single causes, sociologists have, too often, 
disqualified themselves as accurate ob- 
servers of the broad and varied sweep of 
history. 

In order to develop a general, 
historically grounded theory of social 
change, a goal that is not necessarily 
Shared by all social scientists—even 
among the most distinguished (see Roth, 
1979:181, on Fernand Braudel)}—studies 
that are concerned with this question need 
to search for (and test) explicit causal ex- 
planations for the varied outcomes that 
may be empirically observed. It is the 
ability to provide the causal inferences 
that link historically specific phenomena 
with general historical processes that 
would make truly explanatory the theory 
of which they are a part. 

At least three types of causal explana- 
tions for historical change can be iden- 
tified: (1) naturalistic, (2) individual, and 
(3) social. A naturalistic explanation of 
history would entail a belief that some 
outcome, such as the universality of the 
nuclear family, was inherent in—and an 
inevitable result of—characteristics of the 
human species. If this were the case, then 
the basic explanation for the organization 
of the family would be found in nature 
rather than in the social realm. Explana- 
tions of this sort can, of course, be found; 
life cycle variation in household and fam- 
ily structure in past times may provide one 
example. .. 

Berkner (1972) found, in an analysis of 
household structure in an 18th century 
Austrian manor, that the proportion of 
extended and nuclear families varied by 
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the age of the household head and 
suggested that household structure may 
systematically vary over the family life 
cycle. When the household head was 
relatively young, the coresident family 
was extended by the presence of the el- 
derly parents of the head. The death of the 
parents changed the structure of the 
household, for a time, to nuclear. As the 
married couple aged, their children grew, 
married, and had children of their own. If 
one child and his or her own family of 
procreation remained within the parental 
household, the family would once again 
become extended in structure and would 
remain so until the death of the parents, 
whereupon the cycle would again proceed 
to the nuciear phase. These results 
suggest that there was a significant effect 
of age on the structure of the coresident 
domestic group in several pre- and 
early industrial settings. But social, in 
contrast to natural, change cannot be 
known from life cycle variation alone. 

Duncan (1975:167) makes the point in’ 
statistical terms when he says that some 
distributions may change because of ‘‘al- 
terations implicit in the very nature of the 
social structure and its initial conditions, 
as growth is implicit in the structure of an 
immature organism.” Thus, variation in 
the age structure of a population over time 
is not necessarily the result of social 
change since it may be explained by nat- 
ural processes of maturation. But if 
changes in the relationship between age 
and household structure are observed 
historically, then an explanation for them 
would be needed, and Duncan suggests 
why it is unlikely that such an explanation 
would be found in nature alone. He (Dun- 
can, 1975:167) says, ““The structures we 
hope to describe in our model are not 
fixed in the human gene pool nor dictated 
by the laws of physics. They can and do 
vary.” 

The second explanation—that social 
change is basically due to the actions of 
individual women and men in history— . 
has had many proponents among social 
scientists. According to Roth (1979:195— 
206), Weber, for instance, considered this 
question in discussing the several possible 
levels of historical analysis. His moral 
concern over the importance of the indi- 
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vidual as social and political actor in 
“swimming against the stream’’ of his- 
tory, however, led him to think of history 
as ‘‘the causal analysis of individual phe- 
nomena.” 

Weber was not alone, either in his moral 
or political concerns or in his insistence 
that the individual was the most signifi- 
cant unit for both creating and under- 
standing history. (See Stedman Jones, 
1973, and Lukes, 1968, for further dis- 
cussions of this question.) Gellner 
(1973:14), I think, provides an important 
response to this emphasis upon the indi- 
vidual in so much historical writing when 
he says, 

Perhaps, in the end there is agreement to this 

extent: (human) history is about chaps—and 
~ nothing else. But perhaps this should be 

written: History is about chaps. It does not 
follow that its explanations are always in 
terms of chaps. Socieites are what people 
do, but social scientists are not biographers 
en grande série. ` 


Thus, although social change may result 
from what ‘‘chaps’’ do, it does not auto- 
matically follow that explanations of these 
actions, or their consequences, must con- 
sider individual factors only. 

One theoretical basis for the third—the 
social—explanation of history already 
exists within the social science literature, 
although it has received relatively meager 
empirical attention in quantitatively 
Oriented research: Marx’s materialist 
theory of history. In brief, this theory 
(Marx, 1972:4) states that: 


In the social production of their life, men 
enter into definite relations that are indis- 
pensable and independent of their will, rela- 
tions of production which correspond to a 
definite stage of development of their mate- 
rial, productive forces. 


The theory further suggests that social 
change can be understood in terms of the 
contradictions between the social rela- 
tions and social forces of production that 
develop over historical time. 

Thus, an explicit theory of the orga- 
-nization and change of societies, which 
rests on social relations, not on natural or in- 
dividual causes, has been proposed. The 
following section of this paper will apply 
this formulation to a general understand- 
ing of changes in the family over historical, 


time and then to a specific example from 
19th century Los Angeles. In the process 
of considering this empirical example, 
Duncan’s (1975) proposed solution to 
some of the statistical: problems involved 
in the empirical study of social change will 
be applied. 


A Materialist Theory of the 
Family in History 


There are two basic requirements for 
the survival of any society that can be said 
to have a history: production and repro- 
duction. Both are required for the mainte- 
nance of life from day to day, and for- 
survival across generations. While both 
production and reproduction are neces- 
sary for human survival, they do not 
necessarily have equal force as causes of 
social organization or social change. The 
formulation presented here assumes that 
the immediacy of daily needs has causal 
priority over longer-term intergenera- 
tional needs. If this is the case, then, the 
social organization of production, by de- 
fining the conditions which affect access 
to the material goods necessary for life ona 
day-to-day basis, should have causal prior- 
ity over the social organization of repro- 
duction. 

But reproduction is also necessary if 
survival is to occur beyond a single life 
span; the social organization of reproduc- 
tion should, therefore, have a direct effect 
on the development of any social system 
over time. Thus, the family, as the major 
social institution responsible, historically, 
for reproduction, while operating within 
limits set by the social organization of 
production, should not be wholly deter- 
mined by it; the family. should have an 
independent effect on history. The degree 
to which this statement can be empirically 
validated would provide a test of the 
causal priorities contained within the 
model. 

As the term is used here, ‘‘reproduction”’ 
refers to the activities, institutions and 
relationships necessary for the mainte- 
nance and renewal of life. While the spe- 
cific content of reproductive activities and 
relationships may vary historically, they 
invariably include the sexual and psycho- 
logical dimensions associated with 
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procreation, and the nurturing activities 
associated with care, protection, and 
socialization of children. Given its histori- 
cal responsibility for these activities, the 
family may be seen as an institution with 
its Own unique goals; it need not, how- 
ever, be completely defined by these 
goals. Thus, variation in the family’s 
range of activities may, in some historical 


periods, extend beyond the sphere of’ 


procreation and socialization to include 
production itself and, at other times, may 
exclude certain aspects of socialization 
and nurturance, such as formal education 
or the care of the elderly. When the 
former occurs, the study of production and 
reproduction are, institutionally, the 
same; they both occur within the family. 
‘When the latter is the case, the study of 
reproduction may require investigation of 
institutions outside the family.? 

This brief theoretical statement is, ob- 
viously, highly general and abstract. 
Presenting its content in more concrete 
terms is beyond the scope of, or reason 
‘for its inclusion in, this paper. (See B. 
Laslett, 1979, for a more detailed state- 
ment.) Certain features of the formulation, 
however, can be identified even in the ab- 
breviated form presented. In the first 
place, causal priority is explicit in the 
theory: the social organization of produc- 
tion, by structuring access to the material 
goods necessary for daily life, explains 
why other aspects of social life and social 
organization, including the family, have 
some of their particular characteristics. 
But the theory does not imply that the 
social organization of production deter- 
mines family structure or behavior. As an 
institution with its own responsibility— 
that of reproduction—the family will at- 
tempt to fulfill its own goals and, by so 
doing, will have an independent effect on 
history, given the necessity of reproduc- 
tion for intergenerational survival of the 
society as a whole. 

In addition to making explicit which so- 
cial factors have causal priority and the 
limitations of those factors as causes, a 


* For additional discussions of the relationship 
between production and reproduction which provide 
a somewhat different focus, see Meillassoux, 1972; 
1973. 
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second implication of the formulation can 
be identified, even in the brief and general 
form in which it has been presented. If the 
social organization of production has pri- 
mary explanatory power in relation to the 
family, then—when the social organiza- 
tion of production changes—the family 
should also change. The social organiza- 
tion of production, however, is a concept 
that refers to a patiern of relationships in 
the society as a whole, not only to indi- 
vidual units within it. Thus, a third impli- 
cation of the formulation can be 
identified—one which suggests that 
different levels of theoretical analysis may 
be necessary for understanding the family, 
or reproduction in general, under varying 
historical conditions. 

Historically, the development of 
capitalism has meant that the division of 
labor in the process of production has be- 
come organized on a world scale (Wal- 
lerstein, 1974). Units of reproduction, 
however, are considerably smaller. 
Whether thought of in terms of the co- 
resident domestic group, of the extended 
kinship system, or even of the nation state 
(which provides some material resources 
for reproduction in the modern world), the 
units of analysis most appropriate for in- 
vestigating reproduction are considerably 
more limited in scope than is the case for 
production. 

The general practice in most recent 
historical family research, however, is to 
relate some socioeconomic characteristic 
of the individual with some feature of her 
or his family organization or behavior. If 
the organization of production is most 
adequately understood as a feature of the 
society as a whole, however, such an 
analytic procedure cannot adequately test 
the proposed relationships between pro- 
duction and reproduction, or even be- 
tween the economy and the family. Thus, 
under some historical conditions, such as 
those that describe the organization of 
production under capitalism, investigating 
such a relationship may require that at- 
tention be paid to different conceptual - 
levels of analysis: the social organization 
of production as a whole as well as the 
behavior and attributes of individual units 
within it. 

Marx’s theory is specific about those 
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aspects of the social organization of pro- 
duction that are theoretically important. 
He distinguished different modes of pro- 
duction (Marx, 1964; 1967) and identified 
class relations and the productive forces 
as key causal factors in explaining empiri- 
cally observed phenomena, in both the 
past and the present.!° To test such a 
theory in relation to changes in the family 
- under capitalism, it is necessary to attend 
to both the specific features identified by 
Marx as key to understanding the social 
organization of production and the units 
of reproduction which historically have 
been more localized and individual. This 
issue will be discussed further in the con- 
text of an empirical example of changes in 
household structure in Los Angeles, 

California, between 1850 and 1870 (B. 

Laslett, 1977). 


Household Structure and Social Change 
in 19th Century Los Angeles 


Within the twenty years between 1850 
and 1870, Los Angeles developed from 
an isolated, self-sustaining, and largely 
barter economy into a dependent, 
money economy (Fogelson, 1967). Al- 
though the economy was largely agricul- 
tural in both years, the nature of economic 
activity had changed: farming had become 
commercialized and was increasingly or- 
ganized for purposes of exchange, rather 
than for purposes of subsistence. From a 
Marxist point of view, these changes 
would have resulted in changing class re- 
lations and changes in the forces. of pro- 
duction which, together, describe the 
organization of: production in the society 
as a whole. It is from this perspective that 
the empirical findings of changes in the 
family -will be considered.!! 
. In 1850, 29% of the households in the 
city of Los Angeles were nuclear in 


10 It is this specification that differentiates Marxist 
theory from other formulations which may also focus 
on relationships between parts of the social system 
(Smelser, 1959). ~ 

1! Detailed documentation of the brief EERTE 
of changes in Los Angeles cannot be presented here. 
It will be available in the author’s research on the 
family in Los Angeles between 1850 and 1900. For 
early results from this study, see B. Laslett, 1975; 
1977; 1978. 


structure; by 1870, this proportion had in- 
creased tò 46%. This change, however, 
appears to be due to changes in the distri- 
bution of laborers in the two time periods. 
The proportion of laborers had increased 
from 18% to 30%, and being a laborer was 
significantly related to heading this kind of 
domestic unit in both years. But, from 
another point of view, no social change in 
relation to the laborers’ families had oc- 
curred since the structural coefficients, 
which describe -the relationships, at the 
two points in time, between being a la- 
borer and heading a nuclear family house- 
hold, were- invariant. This reasoning, 
however, does not explain the decline in 
the proportion of extended family house- 
holds between 1850 and 1870 (from 16% to 
7%). ; 
Although the distribution ‘of farmers 
remained nearly constant in the two time 


periods (19% in 1850, and 21% in 1870), 


the structural coefficients, which describe 


. the relationships between being a farmer 


and heading an extended family house- 
hold, declined in magnitude. If this change 
in structural coefficients is to be explained 
in social terms, Duncan’s (1975) discus- 
sion would suggest that it is in changes in 
social relationships that the answer will be 
found. l 

But a question may also be raised about 
why the proportion of laborers had in- 
creased between 1850 and 1870. An an- 
swer would tell us nothing about changes 
in the structure of laborers’ families dur- 
ing this time period, since the association 
between being a laborer and heading a 
nuclear family household was invariant 
over the twenty-year period. It might, 
however, tell us something about changes 
that were occurring in the social organiza- 
tion of production; and any theory which 
can explain both changing distributions 
and changing relationships is clearly more 
powerful than one which can explain one 


type of variation but not the other. 


Two: questions of interpretation are 
raised, then, by the empirical findings dis- 
cussed: (1) Why did the structural coeffi- 
cients estimating the relationships be- 
tween being a farmer and heading an ex- 
tended family household change over time? 
and (2) Why did the proportion of laborers 
increase? Both of these questions involve 
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conceptual, and not merely empirical, is- 
- sues. They require, at the very outset, the 
statement of a theory of history which, as 
already argued, must inevitably include a 
causal component. Both the theory and its 
causal element need clear explication. 

Consistent with the materialist ap- 
proach to the history of the family that has 
already been presented, a response to the 
first question—-why the relationship be- 
tween being a farmer and heading an ex- 
tended family household changed over 
time—would be sought within transfor- 
mations in the social organization of pro~ 
duction as a whole. Since the occupational 
structure may tell us something about this 
aspect of social organization, an answer to 
the second question—why the proportion 
of laborers increased—may provide an/ 
additional test of the theoretical approach 
used to answer the first question. } 

From a Marxist perspective, one con- 
sequence of the economic changes that 
occurred in Los Angeles between 1850 
and 1870—the increasing commercializa- 
‘tion of agriculture, the gradual transfor- 
mation of the economy from production 
for subsistence to production for 
exchange—was that the class structure of 
the society as a whole was being trans-. 
formed. Producers were increasingly be- 
coming wage workers, and the means of 
production were increasingly being used 
for purposes of accumulation rather than - 
for purposes of consumption. But how 
do these changes allow us to understand 
the relationship between social organiza- 
tion and household structure? Four sepa- 
rate opportunities to answer this question 
are available in the empirical example 
being discussed. 

Laborers, in both 1850 and 1870, were 
more likely to be dependent on an ex- 
change of labor power for the material 
goads necessary to maintain a family, and 
in both years they were more likely to 
head nuclear family households. Changes 
in the social organization of production 
did not affect these relationships because, 
in both cases, laborers’ access to the 
means of production was the same. 

Farmers, in contrast, were less likely 
than laborers to be wage workers in either 
year. But the relationships between their 
individual class position and the type of 
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household they headed did change. Why? 
For farmers, the development of 
capitalism—which involved specialized 
production for exchange rather than 
diversified production for consump- 
tion—-meant that in 1870 they were more 
like laborers than they had been in 1850; 
they, too, had to engage in market 
exchange—of agricultural products, al- 
though not of their own labor power—in 
order to obtain the material resources 
necessary for reproduction. The social 
meaning: of individual class characteristics 
had changed because the social organiza- 
tion of production as a whole had been 
transformed. 

Beyond suggesting why the commer- 
cialization of agriculture explains the ob- 
served change in the relationship between 
being a farmer and household structure, 
the theory can also explain why the pro- 
portion of laborers increased between 
1850 and 1870. Although agricultural ac- 
tivity dominated the local economy in 
both years, the proportion of the popula- 
tion who were land owners declined, from 
53% to 38%, between the two decades (B. 
Laslett, 1977). The separation of producers 
from the means of their own subsistence is 
a central feature of capitalism as a mode of 
production and, according to Marx, a 
basic cause of the dynamics of change 
within the system as a whole. Thus, the 
increasing proportion of laborers would 
also appear to be explained by the devel- 
opment of capitalism in Los Angeles. 

Whether or not Marxist theory can, in 
the final analysis, adequately explain this 
or other changes in household 
structure—or other features of family life, 
in places and time periods different from 
Los Angeles in the 19th century—must 
await the results of further empirical re- 
search. Such research, however, must be 
explicitly informed by a causal theory in 
which particular aspects of social organiza- 
tion are identified as significant for under- 
standing historical change.'!? Research de- 

'2 The general theory presented briefly in this 
paper also provides a basis for explaining how the 
needs of the family—or reproduction—contribute to 
social change. (For an elaboration of these ideas, see 
B. Laslett, 1979.) They will be explored empirically in 
the larger study of Los Angeles in the second half of 


the 19th century, of which the empirical example 
discussed in the text is one part. 
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signs and measurement procedures which 
address these specific features of social 
relationships are necessary for testing the 
theory’s validity. To test such a theory, 
techniques must be developed which can 
adequately estimate changes in the social 
relations and social forces of productive 
activities over time, and not merely 
changes in the distribution of socioeco- 
nomic characteristics of individuals within 
a given society. Thus, Marxist theory, like 
any other, raises methodological as well 
as theoretical and empirical problems.!3 
But, unless relevant aspects of this (or an 
alternative) theory are made explicit, no 
amount of attention to isolated measure- 
ment or statistical problems will provide 
the basis for advancing our understanding 
of social change. 

The adequacy of research designs for 
historically grounded studies of social 
change are also affected by the theoretical 
model which they are attempting to test. It 
is only when an empirical investigation is 
comparative over time that the structural 
coefficients would be available that could 
indicate whether or not social change had 
occurred. It is therefore striking how 
much historical family research does not 
have temporal variation beyond the indi- 
vidual life cycle built into it (see, for in- 
stance, B. Laslett, 1975; Hareven, 1978). 

It is not sufficient, however, for histori- 
cal research to encompass any temporal 
period. A study that wishes to measure 


13 One particularly important statistical] problem 
which Marxist theory poses is how to measure the 
effect of temporal change when the need to minimize 
measurement error requires that the relevant vari- 
able be operationalized in qualitatively different 
ways in different time periods. If the social institu- 
tions of reproduction or production have changed 
over time from, for instance, a broader to a narrower 
kinship unit in the case of the former, or from the 
family to the firm in the case of the latter, then how 
can the quantitative effects of changes in the same 
functional units be estimated if different 
operationalizations must be used to measure them 
reliably, over time? To require that all terms that 
refer to the same phenomenon, or function, be mea- 
_ Sured in the same way in a time series analysis, 
regardless of the social realities of the historical pe- 
riod to which they refer, presents a statistical barrier 
to the quantitative study of social changes that refers 


to qualitative transformations in social relationships. ` 


Given the ingenuity of statistically oriented social 
scientists, however, I have no doubt that a solution 
to the problem, once identified. can be found. 


the effects of social change must be cer- 
tain that the theoretically relevant changes 
actually occurred in the span of years 
covered by a particular study. Research 
on Los Angeles that stopped in 1870, for 
instance, would not be able to measure 
many of the effects of capitalism on the 
family since its major developments did 
not occur until after the mid-1880s. Thus, 


‘some historical knowledge is necessary 


for designing research which can ade- 
quately assess the effects of those changes 
that are identified as theoretically impor- 
tant. While this requirement should not be 
troublesome to professional historians, it 
cannot necessarily be taken for granted 
among sociologists. Just as social histo- 
rians have had to become familiar with 
statistical methodology that is routinely 
taught to sociologists, so sociologists who 
wish to engage in historical research must 
develop their sensitivity to, and empirical 
knowledge of, different historical eras and 
events. 


Conclusion 


A discussion has been presented that 
suggests the need for explicit attention to 
the basic assumptions which underlie 
different theories of history since they af- 
fect the empirical research that is done. 
Little advance in the study of social 
change will be achieved if research is in- 
formed primarily by implicit theory or by 
the technical problems relevant to 
analyzing quantitative historical data. 
This is not because technical matters are 
unimportant, but because different 
theories of history pose different empirical 
and methodological problems. Technical 
decisions are dependent on, not indepen- 
dent of, theory. It is important that dis- 
course in quantitative social history goes 
beyond methodology. 

Unless the relationships between theory 
and methods are explored—which requires 
that theories become explicit and their 
causal components be specified—our em- 
pirical knowledge about past times may 
improve at a rapid pace without necessar- 
ily providing better explanations for social 
change. This paper has discussed several 
issues relating to theories of social change 
and the family, and the methodological 
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problems posed by the wish to empirically 
test those theories’ validity with quantita- 
tive historical data. The argument which it 
presents, however, “has implications be- 
yond the historical study of the 
family—implications for the types of gen- 
eralizations appropriate to research on 
contemporary, as well as on historical, 
subjects. 

If, as in 19th century Los Angeles, 
the relationship between being a farmer 
and heading an extended family household 
is not invariant over time but is affected 
by the social organization of production 
within which farming occurs, and if social 
organization as a whole has undergone 
qualitative transformations, over time, 
then no generalization about the outcomes 
of the relationship between farming and 
household structure can be universally 
valid. If relationships between variables 
which describe individual characteristics 
are affected by changes in the social orga- 
nization of production as a whole, then 
generalizations which ignore its key 
features—the social relations and social 
forces of production—will be unable to 
accurately interpret the findings that his- 
torical research makes available. And if 
qualitatively different forms of social 
organization have existed over time, then 
sociology can no longer justify its ahis- 
torical propensity by referring to the goal 
of generating empirically validated general 
theory. Sociological theory, to be empiri- 
cally valid, must be historically specific. 
This is, perhaps, the most important im- 
plication for contemporary sociology to be 
drawn from historical research. 

Most of the substantive questions raised 
by recent sociohistorical scholarship still 
require empirical answers. For advances 
in this direction to be made, however—in 
studies of the past, of the present, or of 
the processes by which the one was 
transformed into the other—the theoreti- 
cal models which inform such research 
need to be made explicit. Only when this 
occurs can the rigorous methodological 
requirements necessary for testing and 
developing scientific theories of historical 
change be achieved. Research on past 
times, like research on contemporary 


questions, can provide empirical answers ` 
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only to those questions that are asked, and 
theoretical work is necessary for asking | 
better questions. 
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A rationale for investigating subcultures of firearms ownership is developed. Two gun-owning 
populations are investigated by using survey data for the State of Illinois, those who own guns 
for sport and those who own guns for protection. Models of individual level gun ownership for 
sport and for protection are constructed and tested. Sporting gun ownership appears to be 
subcultural. Sporting gun ownership can be predicted by using family socialization variables 
and indicators of contact among members of the subculture, independent of situational 
variables. Protective ownership has none of the trappings of a subculture. It does not respond to 
family socialization and indicators of contact with other people who own guns for protection. 
Further, there is no indication of a subculture of violence among protective gun owners. Violent 
attitudes and behavior do not predict protective gun ownership. In fact, a situational variable 
(county violent crime) was the only predictor of gun ownership for protection. Further, gun 
ownership for protection and gun ownership for sport were found to be independent events, 
with no joint probability of occurrence. This suggests that the impetus for a subculture of 


protective ownership could not be a logical extension of a subculture of firearms ownership for 


sport. 


Introduction 


Previous research on firearms own- 
ership displays several - shortcomings. 
Studying firearms ownership as a social 
problem from the subculture of violence 
perspective and certain methodological 
errors in previous research have limited 
our knowledge of the area. First, firearms 
ownership is often studied as a social 
problem, rather than as a behavior pat- 
tern. In this vein Newton and Zimring 
(1968) study Firearms and Violence in 
American Life; Wright and Marston (1975) 
investigate ‘“The Ownership of the Means 
of Destruction: Weapons in the United 
States”; and Kukla (1973) considers Gun 
Control. This literature devotes little or no 
attention to the sporting use of firearms or 
to gun ownership for protection in re- 
sponse to crime. 

Second, many who study firearms own- 
ership focus on the ‘‘subculture of vio- 
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lence” thesis of Wolfgang and Ferracuti 
(1967). For example, Hackney (1969), 
Gastil (1971) and Reed (1972) argue that 
the high incidence of homicide in the 
South and high rates of southern gun own- 
ership are due to a subculture of violence 
in that region. They ignore gun ownership 
for sport and for defense. Others have 
argued that there could be several uses of 
firearms.’ We (Bordua and Lizotte, 1979) 
suggest that a sporting culture is not only 
dominant in the gun world, but it is also 
unrelated to a subculture of violence. We 
argue that one should study the inter- 
relationships between the legitimate gun 
culture, a subculture of violence, and 
ownership for protection. 

Third, when gun ownership far protec- 
tion is studied, analyses are fraught with 
conceptual and methodological errors. 
Only a few studies (Bordua and Lizotte, 
1979; O’Connor and Lizotte, 1978; Kleck, 
1979) have used multivariate methods to 
ferret out complex relations between 
different aspects of firearms ownership for 
protection. Firearms ownership for- pro- 
tection could be a complex phenomenon. 
Attitudes towards violence, toward 
blacks, experiences with violence, crime 
and perceptions of crime, the effective- 
ness of the criminal justice system and the 
fear of crime might relate to gun own- 
ership for protection. Poor data, weak 
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conceptualization of the theory and in- 
adequate methodologies have all com- 
pounded the problem. 

This research will attempt to address 
these methodological and conceptual 
problems in studying patterns of firearms 
` ownership. Particular attention will be de- 
voted to the fear of crime and in turn to 
protective behavior as a response to that 
fear. But the sporting use of firearms and 
its interplay with crime and protection will 
also be considered. 


Sociological Theories of Firearms 
Ownership 


Sociological explanations of firearms 
ownership are of two basic types. Either 
they lean heavily toward a subculture of 
violence explanation, which can be sub- 
sumed under a rather specific literature on 
cultural theories of deviance, or they op- 
pose the subcultural models by intro- 
ducing ‘‘situational’’ or structural con- 
siderations to show that the cultural ef- 
fects are spurious. Few studies combine 
cultural and situational factors to predict 
firearms ownership. Still fewer extricate 
their models from the rather ideological 
‘‘deviance’’ perspective on gun own- 
ership. 

Recent proponents of the subculture of 
violence thesis place heavy emphasis on 
the function of firearms in the violent sub- 
culture. Gastil (1971) gives culture a sec- 
ondary position to gun ownership in 
causing interpersonal violence. But 
Wolfgang (1958).states that high homicide 
rates are intrinsically related to culture 
and not necessarily to weaponry.! 

Hackney (1969) and Reed (1972) also 
posit that high rates of interpersonal vio- 
lence in the South are indicative of a 
southern subculture. However, their 
theory is closer to Wolfgang’s original 
formulation. They suggest that ‘“‘this dif- 
ferential in gun ownership is the result of a 
violent turn of mind rather than the cause 
of the violence” (Hackney, 1969:518). 
Thus, Hackney suggests that guns do not 


! In their later work Wolfgang and Ferracuti (1967) 
change the tack to place more emphasis on firearms 
in the subculture of violence. We prefer to rely more 
heavily on the earlier empirical work of Wolfgang for 
substantive support to this argument. 
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` cause crime, but that violent individuals 


buy guns .and use them to perpetuate 
crime. | | 

The approach assumes that cultural 
factors drive people to own guns and use 
them violently. Indeed, implicit in the 
theory is the assumption that all gun own- 
ers are potentially violent and that gun 
ownership is an indicator of this potential. 
Loftin and Hill (1974), O'Connor and 
Lizotte (1978), and Bordua and Lizotte 
(1979) focus on several major in- 
adequacies of the Gastil-Hackney-Reed 
thesis, while Erlanger (1975) casts doubt 
on Wolfgang’s original formulation of the 
thesis. 

Etzioni and Remp (1973:141) suggest 
that any realistic study of firearms own- 
ership ‘‘requires a detailed examination of 
the varying ways in which firearms are 
presently being used in the U.S.” More 
specifically, Cohen (1955:72) states that 
‘‘a complete theory of subcultural differ- 
entiation would state more precisely the 
conditions under which subcultures 
emerge or fail to emerge, and would state 
operations for predicting. the content of 
subcultural solutions.” In the same vein 
Loftin and Hill (1974:724) ‘‘show that a 
more definite assessment of the role of 
culture and situational variables on inter- 
personal violence will require specifying a 
theoretical model which would allow for a 
full range of cultural and structural vari- 
ables.” In the following section we de- 
velop models of firearms ownership for 
sport and protection. In doing this, we 
attempt to consider a wide range of cul- 
tural and structural variables. 

There are three basic reasons— 
sporting, protection, and criminal—for 
owning guns. Since this research studies 
patterns of legal firearms ownership, it 
will study sporting and protection patterns 
of ownership. 

There are three possible subcultures 
which this study will consider. The first 
two are subcultures of sport and protec- 
tion. The third is a subculture of violence 
which is centered around protective gun 
ownership.. If gun owning subcultures do 
exist they arise from situational ‘and 
structural conditions. These conditions 
vary with reasons for ownership. That is, 
owning firearms for sport will result from 
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a different set of situations than owning 


firearms for protection. Furthermore, . 


cultural support mechanisms operate to 
legitimize and justify different types of 
ownership for the individual. Thus, people 
call upon cultural legitimations as normal 
“responses to situations they face. 

We will accept the existence of a sub- 
culture when three conditions are met. 
First, some subgroup of people must 
manifest a behavior, norm, or attitude 
which is different from those of the larger 
society (Wolfgang and Ferracuti, 
1967:105). For example, a member of a 
sporting gun subculture must, at least, 
own a gun for sport. Similarly, members 
of a protective subculture must own guns 
for protection. Members of a subculture of 
violence centered on protective own- 
ership must own a gun for protection and 
exhibit violent attitudes and/or behaviors 
which would typify this group. 

Second, in order for a subculture to 
exist, there must be some mechanism 


which will produce an intergenerational - 


transmittance of the behavior, norm or 
attitude. For example, Gastil (1971), 
Hackney (1969), and Reed (1972) all place 
heavy emphasis on the family as the 
mechanism of. socialization into a subcul- 
ture of violence. The socialization re- 
quirement means that a subculture must 
be tenacious enough to transcend the situ- 
ational concerns of one generation, and 
for the behavior to be passed on to the 
next. Without this capacity, the behavior, 
norm, or attitude would be ephemeral and 
not indicative of a subculture (see 
‘O’Connor and Lizotte, 1978). 

Third, for a subculture to exist there 
should be some indication of contact 
among members of the group. For exam- 
ple, Cohen (1955:104) argues that mem- 
bers of a subculture should ‘gravitate 
toward one another... . to establish new 
norms.’’ As Cohen suggests, this contact 
among members is necessary not only to 
keep the behavior, norm, or attitude alive, 
but also to develop new norms and sub- 
cultural responses. 

For a subculture to exist, each of these 
three conditions must hold in the context 
of situational controls. For example, 
= Wolfgang and Ferracuti (1967:105) state 
that 
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a given conduct, norm, or See of Saldes 
must function to govern the conduct in a 
variety of situations in‘order to classify that 
norm or value set as a subculturally expected 
or required response and not merely as a | 
Statistical modal reaction. | 


Hence, in order to test for the existence of 
subcultures, one must equalize the effects 
of situation across hypothesized subcul- 
tural groups to évaluate differences in 
conduct. or other cultural indicators. That 
is, a subculture will exist in the formal 
sense when our three conditions are met, 

and when they are independent of situa- ` 
tion. 


Sport Ownership Theory and Model 


At the county level we (Bordua and 


` Lizotte, 1979) find inferred socialization 


factors and situational concerns to be 
most important in predicting sporting 
culture. A similar argument is made here ~ 


. at the individual level. Recall that there 


are three conditions which must be met to 
support a finding of a subculture of sport- 
ing gun ownership. They are: sporting 
ownership, socialization, and contact 
among members of the subculture. Bakal 
(1966), Newton and Zimring (1968), and 
Bordua and Lizotte (1979) all argue that 
military service socializes men into gun 
ownership. They assume that men be-. 
come familiar with: firearms in the mili- 
tary. These men then continue with the 
orderly use of firearms when they return 
to civilian life. But not all military person- 
nel carry firearms. Indeed, many are given 
no small-arms training at all. Hence, a 
veteran who carried a firearm in the mili- 
tary should be more likely to own a gun as 
a civilian than a veteran who did not carry 
a gun. Similarly, those in a combat zone 
would be better trained in small-arms use 
than those who were not. Finally, soldiers 
in combat should be more familiar with 
firearms than others. Hence, a-scale will 
be developed which reflects involvement 
with firearms in the military. This scale 
should predict the legal, culturally ordered 
use of firearms for sport. 

_ The civilian counterpart of this sociali- 
zation into gun use is the individual’s early 
training into the proper use of firearms. 
Therefore, individuals who acquired their 
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first gun early in life should be more likely 


to have been trained to use a gun. Further, . 


this training should translate into firearms 
ownership for sport in later life. Similarly, 
if one’s parents owned a gun, socialization 
should operate which would affect that 
person’s ownership in later life. 

Other socialization factors could oper- 
ate. Situations and an opportunity struc- 
ture should combine to create a favorable 
social climate in which the sporting use of 
firearms can thrive. Here socialization 
into ownership and ownership itself are 
quite aboveboard, socially sanctioned and 
even encouraged. In this vein the sporting 
use of firearms should be-something of a 
family affair. Hence, if the respondent’s 
parents owned a gun, the respondent 
should be more likely to own one. Simi- 
larly, if the respondent owned a gun at an 
early age, that person should have a 
higher probability of continued use in later 
life. 

There are three indicators of contact 
among members of a subculture of sport- 
ing gun use. First, given the social ac- 
ceptability and even desirability of 
firearms ownership in this group, other 
members af the respondent’s household 
might own guns for sport, hunt together, 
and belong to shooting clubs. Second, 
communication among members of the 
subculture could be carried out through 
more abstract forms. As we point out 
(Bordua and Lizotte, 1979), those indi- 
viduals who subscribe to sporting oriented 
magazines are expected to be more likely 
to own guns for sport. Magazine sub- 
scription would not only indicate com- 
munication of subcultural ideas and 
values, but it would also indicate in- 
volvement in the intricacies of the culture 
beyond shooting and hunting. Third, high 
hunting rates in counties imply that a sub- 
culture of sport could be active, and that 
there is significant contact among mem- 
bers of the subculture in the county. That 
is, counties with high hunting rates could 
supply the cultural backdrop for individu- 
als in the county to be involved in a sub- 
culture of sport. 

Independently of the subculture, a cer- 
tain opportunity structure could exist 
which would support sporting firearms 
ownership. Since hunting is primarily a 
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rural phenomenon, rural people should be 
more likely to own guns for sport. Also, 
those who grew up. in a rural environment 
are expected to carry their background | 
with them, and to be more likely to own 
guns regardless of the size of place in 
which they currently live. 

Additionally, men should be more likely 
than women to own guns for sport. A 
negative relation between education and 
gun ownership for sport should exist. 
However, there should be a positive rela- 
tion between income and sporting own- 
ership. Highly educated individuals are 
probably more liberal and, therefore, 
support gun control, while those with high 
incomes find it easy (monetarily) to buy a 
gun. 


Protection Ownership Theory and Model 


Independently of other.concerns, indi- 
viduals could own guns for protection 
either because they belong to a subculture 
of protection, or because they are mem- 
bers of a subculture of violence in which 
protective firearms ownership plays a 
céntral role. If a subculture of protection 
exists, we would expect those who own 
guns for protection to have contact with 
other members of the subculture. That is, 
they should have friends who also own 
guns for protection. We would also expect 
a subculture of protection to have a mech- 
anism for transmitting protective gun 
owning from generation to generation. 
One possible mode of socialization would 
be the family; another might operate indi- 
rectly through a subculture of sport. For 
example, if no socialization into protec- 
tive gun ownership is found, and a sub- - 
culture of sporting gun ownership exists, 
it could indicate considerable overlap 
between sporting and protective own- 


ership among individuals. This overlap 


would imply that there is an indirect effect 
of socialization on protective gun own- 
ership through sporting gun ownership. Of 
course, these relations should be indepen- 
dent of the current situation. 

A subculture of violence which centers 
on protective ownership should meet the 
conditions stated for a subculture of pro- 
tection. In addition members of the sub- 
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culture of violence nail exhibit violent 
attitudes and behavior. 

Of course many other factors, indepen- 
dent of either subcultural response, could 
predict gun ownership for protection. The 
structure of the model to be tested is as 
follows: Fear of crime (see McIntre, 1967 
and Furstenberg, 1971) could be the pri- 
mary motive for home defense, and, 
hence, for firearms ownership for protec- 
tion (Feagin, 1970). There are six basic 
factors which could motivate fear of crime 
in an individual. They are: crime, experi- 
ences with violence and victimization, ra- 
cial attitudes and violent attitudes, the 
perceived crime rate, the perceived effec- 
- tiveness of the police and courts, and the 
proximity, of blacks. Also, social char- 
acteristics of individuals such as income, 
race, and sex could operate along with 
situational and attitudinal variables. 

The basic relations are as follows: The 


crime rate in a county could affect the: 


individual’s perceptions of that county’s 
crime rate, perceptions of the effective- 
ness of the police and courts, and the indi- 
Vidual’s personal experiences with vio- 
lence or victimization. Additionally, the 
crime rate might be a good predictor of the 
respondent’s knowledge of others who 
own a gun for protection, home defense 
` measures taken by the respondent, and 
gun ownership for protection on the part 
of the respondent. People need not fear crime 
in order to own a gun for protection. A 
milieu of crime might meke the individual 
less fearful but more willing to take defen- 
sive measures. Alternatively, some people 
might not be fearful because they own 
guns for protection. 

Specifically, when the crime rate in a 
county is high, the respondent could 
know other people who own guns for 
protection. Respondents in -high crime 
counties might perceive the courts and 
police as ineffective. Where crime is high, 
individuals should perceive a high crime 
rate. Finally, high crime should predict 
the respondent’s experiences with vio- 
lence and victimization. With these effects 
and the effects of social characteristics 
controlled, only a trivial relation between 
actual crime and the fear of crime ened 
be found. 

The crime rate is not as important as the 
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perceived effectiveness of the criminal 
justice system in determining fear of crime 
(Reiss and Bordua, 1967:28). The same 
argument, independent of other situa- 
tional and attitudinal factors, is made for 
relations between the crime rate, home 
defense, and, ultimately, owning a gun for 
protection. The policy implications are 
intriguing. Even in the context of a high 
crime rate, large-scale reductions in gun 
ownership for protection could be brought 
about by convincing individuals that the 
criminal justice system can and will pro- 
tect them. 

Individuals could see a trade-off be- 
tween the ability of the police and courts 
to protect them and defensive behavior 
to protect themselves (Feagin, 1970). 
Even when the objective reality of crime 
is put aside, those people who see the 


-police and courts -as being ineffective in 


protecting them from crime might take 
measures to protect themselves (Reiss and 
Bordua, 1967). 

Owning a gun for protection could be a 
consequence of several other factors. It 
could be the logical extension of a general 
home defense orientation. One mode of 
behavior for individuals who are vulnera- 
ble to crime Is to increase their personal 
security, which leads them to a general 
home defense orientation and the acquisi- 
tion of a gun. Buying special locks for 
one’s home, obtaining a guard dog, in- 
stalling burglar alarms, and the like, are of 
the very same variety of protective re- 
sponse as: buying a gun. Similarly, being 
female, living alone, having a low income, 
and living in a large city are all factors 
which relate to the individual’s defense 
posture with respect to crime. 

We (Bordua and Lizotte, 1979) find 
some evidence at the county level ‘to 
suggest that individuals use the proximity 
of a young black population as an indi- 
cator of crime. If this is true, the prox- 
imity of- blacks to one’s neighborhood 
could lead to certain racial attitudes that 
would encourage a home defense orienta- 
tion in general and owning a gun for pro- 
tection from blacks in specific. The rela- 
tions between the proximity of blacks, the 
fear of crime, and defensive behavior 
could hold for both blacks and whites. 
Regardless of their race, people associate 
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black- neighborhoods ‘with crime. This 
would lead to fear and defensive behavior 
(Furstenberg, ‘1971). 


Data and Methods 


The data for this study consist of an 
initial sample of 764 telephone interviews 
of heads of household in the state of Il- 
linois. The data were collected in the 
spring of 1977 by the Survey Research 
Laboratory (SRL) at the University of Il- 
linois. In downstate Illinois the sample of 
heads of household was randomly 
selected from telephone directories. Ran- 
dom digit dialing was used in Chicago. 

The overriding methodological problem 


in the analysis is related to the dichoto- ~ 


mous dependent variables, firearms own- 
ership for sport and firearms ownership 
for protection (Lizotte, 1979). 
analyzing the variance in a dichotomous 
variable using ordinary least squares 
(OLS), several assumptions are violated 
(Theil, 1971; Kmenta, 1971; Nerlove 
and Press, 1973; Palmer and Carlson, 
1976). Many alternative methods for 
analyzing dummy dependent variables 
-have been suggested. These include 
weighted least squares, Probit, Logit, 
Logistic models for categorical data, and 
Modified Logistic Response Models. 

While being directly analogous to the 
Goodman system, the Nerlove-Press 
(1973) modified logistic response model 
has certain advantages. It allows one to 
consider the effect of continuous, as well 
as polytomous, exogenous variables. It 
also permits easy computation of MLE 
conditional probability estimates for sev- 
eral qualitative polytomous endogenous 
variables along with the direct effects of 
either continuous or polytomous exogen- 
ous variables. 

Of the techniques discussed, the 
Nerlove-Press technique is clearly best 
suited to this study; OLS, WLS, and WLS 
with grouping simply do not adequately 
deal with the problems of heteroscedas- 
ticity and the nonnormal error term en- 
countered in dummy variable analysis. 
Traditional Logit and Probit require large 
samples to asymptotically approach MLE. 
Since this analysis is limited to 764 cases, 
it would not seem wise to use these tech- 
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niques. Additionally, the continuous na- 
ture of the Probit estimates makes in- 
terpretation difficult. WLS with grouping 
and Logit are also undesirable because 
they require grouping data on x variables, 
which has the effect of constricting the ' 
number of variables or categories of vari- 
ables in small sample sizes. The Goodman 
log-linear system (Goodman, 1972a; 
1972b) requires all variables to be 
polytomous, which destroys the true na- 
ture of continuous data. The Nerlove- 
Press model suffers from none of these 
faults. Further, the equation estimated by 
the Nerlove-Press system, 


1 
1 + ae +. 


pCY) = (1) 


$ 
-+4 bxg) 


provides a direct OLS analogy. 

The variables were coded in the fol- 
lowing way. Exogenous variables com- 
mon to both models are shown in Table 1. 
Variable names are listed in the left-hand 
portion of the table, while descriptions of 
those variables are shown at the right. For 
example, the table shows that sex is coded 
0, for female respondents, and 1, for male 
respondents. Sex, race, age, income, edu- 
cation and size are variables which appear 
in both the sporting and protection mod- 
els. Their coding is straightforward with 
one exception. The Nerlove-Press pro- 
gram finds it difficult to converge on an 
estimate of the asymptotic variance- 
covariance matrix when exogenous vari- 
ables are allowed to take on values above 
9.99.. To facilitate computational ease, 
variables with values above 9.99 have 
been scaled accardingly. For example, 
age could take on values up to 99 years. 
Dividing age by ten yields a maximum 
value of 9.9. This preserves the continu- 
ous nature of the variable while allowing 


for computational ease. Education has 


been divided by ten, and size has been 
divided by one million. 

Variables particular to the model of 
sporting gun ownership are shown in the 
second part of Table 1. Only the coding of 
those variables which need more elabora- 
tion than given in the table will be dis- 
cussed. Region 16 is an indicator of child- 
hood residence in the southern part of the 
United States. Age at first gun is the re- 
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Table 1. Dexerpuoti of Variables Common to Both the Sporting and Defensive Models of Gun Ownership, 
and Variables in the Sporting Model 


Variable Name 


Description of Variables 


.88, S.D. = .32 

1<$5,000; 2=$5,001-$10,000; 3=$10,001-$15,000; 4=$15,001-$20,000; 5= $20, 001- 
$25,000; 6=$25,001-$30,000; 7>$30,000 x = 3.69, S.D. = 1.77 

years through 16; 17=some graduate school, 18=graduate Sees years/10 K = 1.29, 


1.36 


size of place when 16; |=farm, 2=country, 3=suburb, 4=<50,000, 5=50,001—250,000, 


207 
hunting licenses per population in caunty of residence 1975 X = .005, S.D. = .007 


Both Models - 
Sex 0=Female, 1=Male x = 43, S.D. = 
Race 0=Nonwhite, 1=White X 
Age years/10 K = 4.48, S.D. = 1.70 
Income 
Education 
S.D. = 27 
Size size of place; population/ 1,000,000 X = .80, S.D. = 
Sport Models 
Size 16 
6>250,000 X = 3.89, S.D. = 1.78 
Region 16 0=nonsouth, 1=south, t= .045, S.D. 
County Hunting. 
Parents Owned 


Age at First Gun 
Trained 


parents owned a gun; 0=no, 1~yes; If don’t know, value is no X = .536, S.D. = .499 
Years/10, if never owned, value is current agè X = 3.72, S.D. = 1.94 

Trained to use a gun; O==no, l=yes x = .450, S.D. = .498 

military gun use; 0=not veteran—not currently in military, l=veteran or in military, 


2=required to carry a firearm, 3=in combat zone, 4= in combat; respondent or respon- 


= .292 


Subscribes to Sports Afi eld, Field and Stream, Outdoor Life, or any other iage 


Veteran 
dent’s husband X = 1.01, S.D. = 1.45 
‘Hunt members of the family hunt or shoot together; O=no, 1=yes ra = 094, S.D. 
Sportmags 
. especially directed to firearms’ owners; number of different magazines X = .205, S.D. = 
604 i 
Gun for Sport 


179, S.D. = .384 


spondent’s age when the first gun was 
owned. If the respondent has never owned 
a gun, current age is coded. The variable 
is divided by ten. 

Veteran reflects military gun use. Those 
who have never been in the military get 0 
on the variable. All respondents were 
asked about military service. If the re- 
-spondent was a married woman and had 
not been in the military, the questions 
were asked about her husband. This as- 
sumes that married men who had not been 
in the military are unlikely to have wives 
who were in the service. It also assumes 
that veterans’ wives are similar to veter- 
ans on related variables. 

The endogenous variable in the sporting 
model is gun ownership for sport. It is 
coded 0, for no sporting gun, and 1, for 
owning a sporting gun. Respondents were 
asked how many rifles, shotguns, and 
pistols they owned. Then each was asked, 
“For what purpose do you own the 
firearm(s)?’’ Respondents were asked this 
question repeatedly until no additional 
reason was volunteered. Hence, a re- 
spondent could answer both protection 
and sport for only one gun. To allow for 


0=no, 1=yes when final endogenous; —1=no, 1=yes when conditioning endogenous X = 


symmetrical relations in the joint prob- 


ability model, gun for sport is coded —1 
for no gun and 1 for gun ownership for 
sport when it is a conditioning endogenous 
variable in the gun ownership for protec- 
tion equation. 

Table 2 contains descriptions of vari- 
ables appearing only in the protection. 
model. CCrime is the score of the respon- 
dent’s county of residence on a violent 
crime factor variable (see Bordua et al., 
1979)..The factor summarizes rates of 
armed robbery, aggravated assault, and 
murder for the period 1972 to 1976. 

Copcor indicates the respondent’s per- 
ception of the ineffectiveness of the police 
and courts in dealing with crime. It is an 
additive index of two.items. Table 2 shows 
the construction of the index. Scores on 
the index were divided by ten. Vioexp, 
Victim, Fear, Racist, Homedef, Vatt1, and 
Vatt2 were all constructed as additive in- 
dices. 

The valiables Fear and Racist are 


- scaled to yield values under 9.99. 


About 18% of the respondents own a 
gun, whether it be a long gun or a handgun 
for sport, while about 6.2% own a gun for 
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Table 2. Description of Variables in the Gun Ownership for Protection Model 


Variable Name 


Description 


Score on violent crime factor for respondent's county of residence X=.281, $.D.=2.62. 
Blacks in neighborhood; 0=no, l=yes, nonwhites coded as 1, don’t know are assigned 0 


Know men and/or women who own guns for protection; 0=no, 1=yes, don't know 


Police and courts ineffective; two items combined; people must be prepared to defend 
their homes or can police do it: 1=police defend, 5=defend self; how important is 
increasing police patrols in reducing crime: {=not at all important, 2=not very impor- 
tant, 3=somewhat important, 4=very important; (defend+police patrolV/10, X=.743, 


Violent experiences; four variables combined; struck anyone in anger 0=no, l=yes, had 
to carry a gun for protection 0=no, 1=yes, had to use a gun for protection 0=no, 1=yes, 
ever felt a serious physical threat from another person C=no, 1=yes; (struck+carry, 


Victimized in crime; sum of five variables: robbery 0=na, l=yes, theft 0O=no, 1=yes, 
breaking and entering 0=no, 1=yes, assault and battery with a fire arm 0=no, 1=yes, 


Perceived crime rate in county relative to other counties; S=much higher, 4=slightly 
higher, 3=about the same, 2=slightly lower, 1=much lower, don’t know assigned to 


Fear of crime; sum of three items/10; afraid to walk alone at night within a mile of home 
O0=no, 5=yes, afraid to be at home at night, @=no, 5=ves, how important is crime to you 
{=not at all important, 2=not very important, 4=somewhat important, 5=very impor- 
tant, don’t know is assigned to 3, low not fearful, high indicates fear X=.765, S.D.=.375. 

Violent attitudes index one; sum of five items—approve of a man punching a stranger if 
the stranger was in a protest march 0=no, |=yes, was drunk bumped into wife 0=no, 
l=yes, hit man’s child after child damaged car 0=no, l=yes, approve of policeman 
hitting man if man said vulgar and obscene things to policeman 0=no, l=yes, was a 
suspect in murder case 0=no, ae =yes, high scores indicate violent attitudes x=.975, 


Violent attitudes index two; sum of four items—approve of man punching a stranger if 
the stranger was beating up a woman 0=no, i=yes, had broken into man’s home 0=no, 
l=yes, approve of policeman hitting man if man was attempting to escape from custody 
O=no, |=yes, attacking the policeman with fists O=no, l=yes, high scores indicate 


Racial attitudes; sum of two items/10: laws against black-white marriages okay I=no, 
5=yes, black shouldn’t push where they are not wanted I=strongly disagree, 2=disag- 
ree, 4=agree, 5=strongly agree, don’t know coded as 3, high scores indicate antiblack 


Home defense measures, sum of three items: taken special measures such as special 
locks, burglar alarms, guard dog? O0=no, l=yes, security was important in choosing 
home 0=no, I=yes, keep doors locked in the daytime 0=na, l=yes, high scores indicate 


Live Alone 0=no, l=yes X = .167, S.D. = .373. 
CCrime 
Proximity 
of Blacks x=.733, S.D.=,827. 
Friend 
assigned to 0 K=.427 S.D.=.495. 
Copcor 
§.D.=.226. 
Vioexp 
gun+use, gun+physical threat) x=.647, $.D.=.838. 
Victim 
assault and battery (fists) O=no, l=yes, X=.996, S.D.=.131 
Perceived 
Crime 
about the same x=.316, S.D.=1.23. 
Fear 
Vattl 
' S.D.=1.00 
Vatt2 
‘violent attitudes x=3.26, S.D.=1.05. 
Racist 
attitudes X=.491, $.D.=—.258. 
Homedef 
more defense measures X=1.54, $.D.=.995. 
Gun for O=no, 1=yes when final endogenous 
Protection 


~l=no, 1=yes, when conditioning endogenous X=.062, §.D.=.241. 


protection. It is important to note that the 
gun variables do not measure household 
gun ownership. They measure the respon- 
dent’s gun ownership. It is difficult to at- 
tach attitudes and motivations to house- 
holds possessing guns. Attaching the re- 
spondent’s attitudes or motivations for 
ownership to the household results in 
reification and overgeneralization. On the 
other hand, individuals’ motivations for 
ownership and attitudes can be tied to in- 
dividuals’ behavior (gun ownership) with- 
out undue inference. 


v 


Analysis and Results: The Sporting Model 


In the sporting model, exogenous vari- 
ables with respect to gun ownership are: 
Age at first gun, Veteran, Sportmags, 
Trained to use a gun, and Hunt. Age at 
first gun, Veteran and Sportmags are es- 
timated using OLS. The remaining equa- 
tions are estimated using the Nerlove- 
Press: maximum-likelihood logistic re- 
sponse procedure. 

Figure 1 shows the final estimated path 
model for gun ownership for sport. Insig- 
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Figure 1. A Path Model of Firearms Ownership for Sport, OLS and Logistic Estimation Procedures Are 


Used Where Appropriate 


nificant variables have been dropped from 
the model. Income, Sex, Parent’s gun 
ownership, and Age at first gun are the 
only significant determinants of gun own- 
ership for sport. Sex, Age, County hunting, 
Size 16, and Parent’s gun ownership also 
have indirect effects on sporting gun own- 
ership. Sex, Parent’s gun ownership and 
County hunting all have positive indirect 
_ effects on gun ownership for sport through 
age at first gun. That is, males, respon- 
dents with gun-owning parents, and re- 
spondents who live in high hunting coun- 
ties all tend to be sporting gun owners. 
Respondents who lived in small towns 
when 16 years old tend to have acquired 
their first gun at an early age. This trans- 
lates into a high probability of gun own- 
ership for sport in later life. 

Table 3 shows OLS and Logistic pa- 
rameter estimates for models of age at first 
gun and gyn-ownership for sport. Rela- 
tions which were not significant at the 
.05 level of a one-tailed test have been 
dropped from the model. Equations were 
reestimated without insignificant rela- 
tions. Either normal or asymptotic stan- 
dard errors are in parentheses. The row in 
the table labeled A is actually the likeli- 
hood ratio statistic: 


à = —2(L0OG(L(0)-LOG(L(OPT))). (2) 


The statistic is distributed as chi-square 
with D.F. degrees of freedom. Significant 
values of à indicate that the obtained 
likelihood function (L(OPT)) is signifi- 
cantly different from zero (L(0)). Hence, 
the equation is significantly better than an 
equation with zeros for parameter esti- 
mates. All equations reported for both the 
sporting and protection models are signifi- 
cant. 

Sex, Size 16, Age, County hunting, and 
Parent’s gun ownership are all good pre- 
dictors:of age at first gun. Males are 
younger when acquiring their first gun. 
The larger the city in which one grew up, 
the older the age at first gun. Where the 
county hunting rate is high, age at first gun 
is low. Finally, if the respondent’s parents 
owned a gun, the réspondent is likely to 
have acquired the first gun at an early age. 
In short, small town males whose parents 
owned a gun and who now live in high 
hunting counties are most likely to have 
acquired a gun at an early age. The equa- 
tion explains about 63% of the variance in 
age at first gun. 

‘Gun ownership for sport is the result of 
financial status, sex, and the early sociali- 
zation into gun use. Men are more likely 
to have acquired a gun at an early age. It is 
not surprising that they are also more 
likely than women to own guns for sport. 
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Table 3. Ordinary Least-Squares Equation Predicting Age at First Gun, Standard Errors Are in Parentheses, 
and Logistic Equation Predicting Gun Ownership for Sport, Asymptotic Standard Errors Are in 


Parentheses 
OLS 
Age at First Gun 
Constant 1.1315 
; (.20561) 
Sex , — 1.3851 
Á (.09089) 
Parents — 43468 
Owned (.09530) 
Size 16 .05652 
(.02726) 
Age .74049 
(.02675) 
County — 22.6001 
Hunting (6.8249) 
Income 
Age at 
First Gun 
R? -63 


* Significant at the .1 levei one-tailed. 


Guns and the sporting activity associ- 
ated with them are expensive. Higher in- 
come respondents find it easier to own a 
gun for sport. The county hunting rate has 
dropped out of the picture. Individuals re- 
spond more to parent’s gun own- 
ership and age at first gun. Respondents 


tend to own guns when their parents | 


owned guns and when they were young 
first-time owners. These findings suggest 
that, apart from the expense of gun own- 
ership for sport, ownership is largely a 
function of early socialization into gun 
use. 

-Parent’s ownership is central to relations 
in the sporting model. This measure of 
socialization into sporting has a direct ef- 
fect on age at first gun. It should be noted 
that the county hunting rate has no direct 
effects on measures of individual contact 
among subcultural members such as fam- 
ily gun use and sporting magazines. Its 
effects are limited to socialization (age at 
first gun). 

This suggests some support for the 
existence of a subculture of sporting gun 
ownership. That is, each of the three con- 
ditions indicating a subculture of sporting 
ownership have been met. Significant 
numbers of people exhibit a behavior 
which is different from the larger 


Logistic . 
Gun Ownership for Sport 
—1.390 
(.2204) 
.4430 
(.1065) ` 
.0425* 
(.0308) 


1569 
(.0373) 
— .0615 
(.0207) 
371.068 
D.F. 5 
sig. yes 


—2 log À 


culture—they own guns for sport.? Sec- 
ond, -we have located the mechanism of 
socialization into the subculture. The in- 
tergenerational transmittance is carried 
out via family socialization through par- 
ent’s gun ownership and age at first gun. 
Third, there are indirect effects of county 
hunting activity on sporting gun own- 
ership. This is a mild indication of cultural 
contact in the respondent’s area of resi- 
dence. The subculture appears to be 
largely, but not exclusively, male. 
Further, other situational and demo- 
graphic variables do not appear to be par- 
ticularly strong in predicting firearms 
ownership for sport. Neither are they ef- 
fective in neutralizing cultural variables. 

‘Not all of our cultural variables were 
effective in predicting firearms ownership 
for sport. There is no evidence suggesting 
individuals are socialized into a sporting 
subculture in the military. Additionally, 
two indicators of contact among members 
of the subculture (family hunting and ~ 
magazine subscriptions) were not effec- 
tive in predicting sporting gun ownership 


2 We do not mean to imply that small numbers of 
people own guns. While about 20% of respondents 
over age 18 own a gun, about 50% of families own at 
least one gun. . @ 
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when parent’s ownership and age at first 
gun were controlled. 


Analysis and Results: The Protection 
Model 


We now turn to estimating the model of 
firearms ownership for protection. Table 4 
shows OLS equations for variables in the 
model which are endogenous with respect 
to gun ownership for protection. Relations 
which are insignificant at the .05 level 
have been eliminated. Equations -were 
reestimated without insignificant variables. 
The table includes the Logistic equation 
for gun-ownership for protection. l 

Violent crime in the county is the only 
significant predictor of owning a gun for 
protection. Similarly, county crime is the 
only predictor of friend’s owning a gun for 


protection. This is a good deal simpler 


than the relations hypothesized. Appar- 
ently, in this study, people’s defensive ' 
ownership of guns is totally a function of 
violent crime in the area. It is not an ex- 
tension of a general home defense orien- 
tation or a product of any of the other 
variables in the model, such as violent 
attitudes or racism. 

To this point, there is no evidence of a 
subculture -of defensive. gun ownership. 
While we can locate a group of protective 
gun owners, there is no indication of con- 
tact among them. That is, having friends 
who own guns for protection does not 
predict the respondent’s protective own- 
ership. Additionally, there is no evidence 
of a subculture of violence centered on 
protective ownership. Violent attitudes 
(Vattl and -Vatt2) and violent experi- 
ences Vioexp) do not predict gun own- 
ership for protection. 


Table 4. Ordinary Least-Squares Equations Predicting Copcor, Victim, Perceived Crime, Fear and 


Homedef, Standard Errors Are in Parentheses, and a Logistic Equation Predicting Gun Ownership 
for Protection, Asymptotic Standard Errors Are in Parentheses 


Copcor Victim PCrime 
Intercept 9539 1.816 2.483 
(.0470) (.1921) (.0707) 
. Sex 4972 
(.0937) 
Income 
Education — 1189 
(.0310) 
Race — 0569 —~ 5681 
(,0259) (.1453) 
Age —~ 1456 
a (.0279) 
Live — .0450 
Alone (.0224) 
Size 
Proximity 1605 1248 
of (.0568) (.0519) 
Blacks ’ 
County 1675 
Crime (.0164) 
Victim 1202 
(.0325) 
Copcor 
Perceived 
Crime 
Vioexp 
Fear 
R? .032 .123 .181 


Gun 
` Ownership 
Fear Homedef for Protection 
.7379 1.544 — 1.723 
(.0812) (.2222) (.1341) 
— 2853 ' 
(.0165) 
— 0190 
(.0074) : 
— 0985 — 3381 
{.0489) (.1218) 
'— .2685 
(.1218) 
.0338 
. (0095) 
.0533 
(.0154) 
.0572 _ 1409 
(.0157) (.04323) 
0219 .0348 
(.0098) (.0259) 
.1926 
(.0548) ` 
.0366 
(.0105) 
5730 
(.0915) 
311 -.. .212 —2 Logà 661.208 
D.F. 2 
Sig. yes 
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A question remains about the effects of 
family socialization on protective own- 
ership. Two possibilities exist. First, fam- 
ily socialization variables could have di- 
rect effects on protective gun Ownership. 
Second, family socialization variables 
could have indirect effects on protective 
ownership through sporting ownership. If 
the latter is the case, a subculture of pro- 
tection could be accepted on the grounds 
that both socialization and contact among 
members occurs through membership in 
the subculture of sporting gun use. Of 
course, no such argument could be made 
for the existence of a subculture of vio- 
lence centered on protective gun own- 
ership, since violent attitudes and violent 
experiences do not predict protective 
ownership. 

In essence, we want to evaluate 
whether or not there is-a joint probability 
of occurrence between firearms own- 
ership for sport and firearms ownership 
for protection. One way to attack this 
problem is along the lines suggested by 
Nerlove and Press (1973). That is, by 
applying maximum-likelihood methods to 
the univariate dichotomous logistic re- 
sponse function in symmetric form to ap- 
proximate full information, maximum- 
likelihood estimates of the joint probabil- 
ity function. 

Table 5 shows the equations for gun for 
sport and gun for protection estimated in 
this way. All variables which were signifi- 


cant in either equation individually are in- ` 


cluded in the conditional estimation equa- 
tions. For symmetry, the conditioning en- 
‘dogenous variable is coded —1, for no 
gun, and 1, for gun. For example, the gun 
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Table 5. Logistic Maximum-Likelihood Equations 
of Joint Probabilities (Conditional Es- 
timators) for Owning a Gun for Sport and 
Owning a Gun for Protection. Asymptotic 
Standard Errors Are in Parentheses 

a a eo 


Gun for Gun for 
Predictor Protection Sport 
Constant — 1.796 —1.458 
(.2702) (.1917) 
Sex -1866 .5117 
.(.1264) (.1116) 
Income .0367 . 1506 
(.0282) (.0357) 
Parents Owned .0038 .0396 
(.0228) (.0267) 
Age at First: Gun — 0274 _ —.0329 
(.0230) (.0231) 
County Crime .0057 — .0328 
(.0217) (.0226) 
Sport .0147 — 
(.0245) 
Protection — .0100 
(.0243) 
—2 log X 657.840 366.094 
D.F. 7 7 


ee a a 


could not argue that contact among mem- 
bers of a protective subculture and 
socialization into the subculture are 


provided by a subculture of sport. 


Additionally, Table 5 shows that family 
socialization variables do not have direct 
effects on gun ownership for protection. 
Hence, protective ownership meets none 
of the conditions necessary for a subcul- 
ture of protective ownership to exist. In 
fact protective ownership responds only 
to a situational variable—thė county crime 
rate. The conditional model is abandoned 
for the simple independent equations of 
Tables 3 and 4.3 


* There is a final matter of concern. One might be 
tempted to argue that some of the respondents in the 


for protection equation answers the mies- 


meee 
a << 
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Other Findings in the Protection Model 


While only one variable was significant 
in predicting protective firearms own- 
ership, some considerétion should be 
given to the pattern of relations among the 
remaining variables in the model. 


The perceived ineffectiveness of the. 


police and courts (Copcor) is determined 
by three variables. They are: whether or 
not the respondent lives alone, the re- 
spondent’s education, and race. Blacks 
and those with low education see the 
police and courts as being ineffective in 
dealing with crime. Those who live alone 
tend to think that the police and courts are 
effective in dealing with crime. 

The respondent’s perception of the 
level of crime is not solely a function of 
the acutal crime rate in the county. Per- 
ceived crime also responds to the prox- 
imity of blacks and to victimization. The 
data suggest that the presence of blacks is 
used by people to indicate the level of 
crime. Similarly, respcndents who have 
been victimized perceive more crime in 
their county of residence. `~ ~ 

The data suggest that the fear of crime is 
founded in reality. It responds to eight 


variables. They are Sex, Income, Educa-. 


tion, Size, Proximity of blacks, Victimiza- 
tion, Copcor, and Perceived crime. 
Women are more likely to be afraid of 
crime than men. Those with low income 
and education are also more likely to fear 
crime. City life leads to a fear of crime, as 
does having blacks in one’s neighborhood. 
Apart from this, those who have been vic- 
timized, those who see the police and 
courts as ineffective and those who per- 
ceived high crime in their county are more 
afraid of crime. 

People defend their homes when crime 
becomes a threat. Education, Race, Size, 
County crime, Victim, and the Fear of 
crime are all significant determinants of 
home defense. Poorly educated people 
and blacks tend to have a strong home 
-defense. Those who live in larger cities 
tend to be more concerned with home de- 
fense. Similarly, the higher the county 


criminal, the .953 estimate :s probably high. One gun 
criminal lying about gun use probably would not 
seriously affect the parameter estimates in the mod- 
els. 
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violent crime rate, the greater the home 
defense. If the respondent has been vic- 
timized, home defense increases. The 
greater the fear of crime, the greater the 
home defense. Figure 2 shows the esti- 
mated path model. Vioexp, Vatti, Vatt2, 
and Racist had no significant direct or in- 
direct effects on home defense and gun for 
protection. Therefore, they have been 
dropped from the model. 

Figure 2 shows that there are negative 
direct and indirect effects of education on 
home defense measures. These indirect 
effects pass through Copcor and Fear. 
That is, highly educated people see the 
police and courts as effective, and, hence, 
they are less afraid of crime and less likely 
to take home defense measures. 
Presumably, those with high income can 
afford to live in neighborhoods where they 
have no reason to fear crime. Hence, they 
find no need for serious home defense 
measures. 

The same general logic is true for race. 
Blacks think that the police and courts are 
ineffective in dealing with crime, and 
blacks are more likely to be victimized in 
crime. This leads to a fear of crime, and, 
subsequently, to a home defense orienta- 
tion. 

Because women fear crime they are 
more likely to take home defense mea- 
sures. On the other hand, men are more 
likely to have been victimized and, 
therefore, to take home defense measures. 
The indirect effect for women is —.163, 
while for men it is .016. Adding the indi- 
rect effects of sex on home defense, 


(3) 


shows that women are more likely to take 
home defense measures.* 

The young are more likely to have been 
victimized, and, therefore, to take defen- 
sive measures. The proximity of blacks 
has indirect effects on home defense 


.016 — .163 = —.147 


4 Since the modified logistic response mode! dif- 
fers in functional form from OLS, extreme caution 
should be used in evaluating indirect effects between 
logistic and OLS equations. In this example, both are 
OLS equations. However, when estimation is mixed, 
the precise nature of indirect effects depends on the 
predicted values (P(x)) for both equations, and not 
solely on the value of coefficients. 
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Figure 2, A Path Model of Firearms Ownership for Protection, OLS and Logistic Estimation Procedures Are 


Used Where Appropriate 


through victimization, perceived crime, 
and the fear of crime. 

Having blacks in one’s neighborhood 
leads to victimization and high perceived 
crime. This results in the fear of crime and 
a home defense orientation. 


Summary 


There is no doubt that socialization 
plays a strong role in the sporting use of 
guns. Parent’s gun ownership and age at 
first gun were both strong predictors of 
owning a sporting gun. Further, one indi- 
cator of contact among members of the 
subculture did relate to gun ownership for 
sport. That is, the county hunting rate 
has indirect effects through age at first gun 
on firearms ownership for sport. These 
findings support the notion of a subculture 
of sporting gun use. 

Not all of the subcultural indicators 
were significant predictors of firearms 
ownership for sport. Several studies have 


found a strong relation between veteran 
status and firearms ownership (see New- 
ton and Zimring, 1968). This relation was 
proven spurious. Veterans are no more 
likely than others to own guns because of 
their military training. Similarly, neither 
family hunting nor sporting magazine sub- 
scription are good measures of contact 
among individuals owning firearms for 
sport. 

Gun ownership for protection is a more 
straightforward phenomenon than hy- 
pothesized. Gun ownership for protection 
is only related to situation. That is, violent 
crime in the county of residence is the 
only significant predictor of gun own- 
ership for protection. Firearms ownership 
for protection had none of the trappings of 
a subculture. We found no evidence of 
socialization into the subculture, and, 
hence, no evidence that the behavior is 
transmitted intergenerationally. Similarly, 
we found no evidence of contact among 
indivudals who own guns for protection. 


' Additionally, we found no indication of 
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overlap between a subculture of sporting 
gun use and ownership for protection. 
Since violent attitudes and violent expe- 
riences did not predict gun ownership for 
protection, we must also reject the notion 
of a subculture of violence centered 
around protective ownership. We do not 
mean to imply that this is conclusive evi- 


dence that protective gun-owning sub- 


cultures do not exist. Other measures of 
socialization into the subcultures, of con- 
tact among members of the subculture, 
and of violent attitudes and experiences 
may be good predictors. However, this 
study provides no such support. A sub- 
culture of protective ownership was not 
found to be independent of situation. 
Nor do we mean to imply that a myriad 
of situational and demographic variables 
were capable of predicting protective gun 
ownership. Neither an unrealistic fear of 
crime nor the perceived effectiveness of 
the courts and police affected protective 
` ownership. This implies that convincing 
people that they are safe and that the 
courts and police will protect them would 
not reduce gun ownership for protection. 
Protective gun ownership was not found 
to be a logical extension of a home defense 
orientation: There is no sex difference in 
the probability of ownership for protec- 
tion. Unlike sporting ownership, women 


are as likely as men to own a gun for’ 


protection. Racist attitudes did not predict 
owning a gun for protection. Similarly, 
age, size of place, income, living alone, 
and the proximity of blacks were all insig- 
nificant in predicting gun ownership for 
protection. Victimization did not play a 
role in owning a gun for protection. 
Additionally, the perceived crime rate is 
of little consequence. The only predictor 
of owning a gun for protection is living in 
the context of high crime. The policy im- 
plication is obvious. In order to reduce 
the demand for protective guns we must 
reduce the crime rate. 
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This paper examines a number of conventions which guide current research into psychological 
modernity. The key assumption is unidimensionality, an assumption which underlies recent 
investigations into the convergent and discriminant validity of various modernity scales. I show 
that this assumption takes for granted what needs to be proven and, therefore, violates the null 
hypothesis axiom. Using data from a five nation study of individual modernity, I statistically 
examine this assumption and demonstrate its inappropriateness to modernity research. I close 
with an interpretation of patterns of modernity in the five nations. These patterns have been 
derived from factor solutions that meet statistical tests of dimensionality. The results suggest 
that existing modernity data should be reanalyzed. 


You may... find much of the thinking of an 
individual, a school, or even a generation, 
dominated and determined by one or another 
turn of reasoning, trick of logic, 
methodological assumption, which if explicit 
would amount to a large and important and 
perhaps highly debatable proposition in logic 
or metaphysics. (Arthur O. Lovejoy, 1936:10) 


* Direct all communications to: William C. Rau; 
Department of Sociology; State University of New 
York; Albany, NY 12222. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Every paradigm is rooted in a number of 
tacit conventions and shared convictions 
that constitute unarticulated boundaries to 
research within a scientific community. 
So it is with the modernity school. Gener- 
ally not recognized or explicitly formu- 
lated, these conventions often tell us more 
about the nature and developmental stage 
of a theory than would an examination of 
either the logic or evidentiary basis to the 
theory. These assumptions can act as bar- 
riers to the use of methods required to 
render a theory testable. As a result, they 
can assume the additional disfunction of 
masking anomalies between evidence and 
theory. Finally, their habituation in re- 
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such as Portes (1973) and _ 


search practice can obstruct the resolution 
of anomalies once they occur. 

This state of affairs characterizes mod- 
ernity studies. The purpose of this paper, 
therefore, is to raise several unexamined 
assumptions of this school to the level of 
explicit propositions. I then demonstrate 
that the leading assumption in modernity 
research violates one of the basic princi- 
ples of. scientific jurisprudence and, 
moreover, is unnecessary in research. 
Further, this assumption cannot withstand 
statistical examination. The assumption is 
unidimensionality. The main purpose here 
is to reveal the inappropriateness of this 
cardinal assumption and the problems 
which flow from it. I do this first by 
examining how unidimensionality hand- 
icaps research into individual modernity. 
I, then, marshal evidence which shows 
that modernity studies must move to a 
multidimensional perspective if the field is 
to remain viable and dynamic. 

Some of the assumptions of the con- 


~~” temporary modernity school can be seen 


in the work of Cohen and Till (1977) and 
Armer and Schnaiberg (1972; 1975; 1977). 
This is ironical since the latter are among 
the more articulate critics of the assump- 
tions of unidimensionality and unilinearity 
in modernization theory. Even so, their 
classic review of modernity scales oper- 
ates within a unidimensional framework. 
They are, therefore, confined within the 
limitations of the style of research they 
criticize. The major problem is that they 
reveal serious inadequacies in modernity 
scales but are unable to suggest solutions 
to the resulting impasse. 

One of the primary objectives of both 
investigations is to determine whether 
modernity scales meet the convergent/ 
discriminant validation test (see Campbell 
and Fiske, 1959). Unfortunately, because 
this is an advanced validation procedure, 
the resulting evidence misdirects attention 
from fundamental deficiencies in the con- 
struction of the scales which go into the 
test. These investigations assume that the. 
study of modernity has advanced beyond 
an exploratory research stage; hence, an- 
tecedent and more primitive questions are 
overlooked. 

The central question can bė stated sim- 
ply. Is individual modernity unidimen- 
sional or multidimensional? A number of 
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scholars, 
Schnaiberg (1970b), suggest the latter, a 
position which receives statistical support 
in this paper. Under such circumstances, 


the varied operationalizations of indi- 
vidual modernity (as reflected in the 


classes and types of items in modernity - 


batteries) cannot be assumed to measure 
only one set of values. Yet the conven- 
tional method of creating scales from such 
batteries uses item analysis as a ‘‘blind 


‘culling procedure’? (Lumsden, 1978:23). 


As Schnaiberg (1976a; 1976b) and Armer 
(1977) note recently, the resulting scales 
cannot be expected to be either valid or 
equivalent. In retrospect, they used the 
convergent/discriminant validation tech- 
nique when every scale in the convergent 


‘class was probably invalid from the start. 


This suggests that we return to the logi- 
cally antecedent problem of scale con- 
struction. 

The principles of scale Sonato re- 
quire that one should first consider the 
construct and content validity of. items 
going into a scale before conducting 
statistical tests of reliability and validity. 
However, as Nunnally (1967:79-88) and 
Lord and Novick (1968:350—1) point out, 
the logically and temporally prior process 
of conceptual validation is generally not 
considered, or is explored after a scale is 
constructed. (Analogous problems have 
been encountered in the natural sciences. 
See Kuhn, 1961). Instead, a number of 
scholars working in a common area de- 
velop different measures for the same 
thing,: conduct research, and publish re- 
sults. Findings accumulate and contradic- 
tions begin to surface. This precipitates 
questioning on the validity and conceptual 
framework of the various measures being 
used. Practitioners are then forced to deal 
explicitly with problems of construct and 
content validity. This sequence of events 
describes the current state of modernity 
studies. Consider the question of conver- 


gent and discriminant validity in Armer , 


and Schnaiberg (19772). 


Validation Procedures 


In terms of modernity theory, conver- o, 


gent validity assumes that if 
M, N M, then M’ cx 
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where M, and M; represent conceptual 
articulations of the traditional/modern 
dichotomy, and where M* and M% repre- 
sent a sample of measures of each con- 
ceptual elaboration. If the two scales are 
conceptually equivalent, then, empiri- 
cally, they should behave in a similar 
fashion with scores of individuals cor- 
relating highly. Discriminant validity as- 
sumes that if 


M,, M: €A, then M,*, M:* # A*, 


where M and A represent conceptually 
distinct value domains, and M* and A*, a 
sample of measures for each concept. 

Thus, the test that Armer and 
Schnaiberg, 1972, conduct, and that Cohen 
and Till, 1977, replicate with modification 
is that 


rM*,M*, > rM*,A*, rM*,A*. 


Put simply, the correlation among the 
modernity scales should be substantially 
higher than the correlation of modernity 
scales with the measure of another con- 
cept. This is a sound testing strategy that 
can be considered for any additive con- 
struct.1 A prior question, however, is 


1 Not all test theorists think so. Lumsden (1976), 
for example, feels that this procedure is too difficult 
in practice and unlikely to yield reasonable divi-_ 
dends. In his (Lumsden, 1976:270) words, ‘‘the 
multi-trait multi-method procedure seems to require 
that a test have an identical twin of the opposite 
sex.” Moreover, 

where great care has been taken to test con- 
struction, where much is known a priori about 
traits, methods, and relationships between them, 
the validation procedure will more and more re- 
semble construct validation and the explicit setting 
up of the multi-trait multi-method matrix will be 
rare. 


This is no doubt correct, insofar as it goes. From 
the perspective of comparative measurement, how- 
ever, this techniqué may assume new functions. One 
of the central problems in cross-national study con-- 


cerns the relation between sets of culture common - 


and culture specific measures of the same concept 
(see Triandis et al., 1971; Rau, 1979:169~201). This 
problem goes to the heart of the disagreement be- 
tween Inkeles (1969) and Stephenson :(1968;1969). 
Here, the multitrait, multimethod procedure 
provides a way to deal with the questions raised in 
this exchange. It gives us a systematic approach to 
investigating linkages between the particular and 
general aspects of cultural forms. At this level of 
analysis we are not looking for identical twins, but 
family relationships. 
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whether the assumptions of the test have 
been met. Specifically, are the scales used 
in both reports suited to tests of conver- 
gent and discriminant validity? The an- 
swer is no. 


CONCEPTUAL EQUIVALENCE AND 
DISSIMILARITY 


Consider the modernity seales. These 
scales are extracted from modernity bat- 
teries developed by Smith and Inkeles 
(1966), Kahl (1968), Schnaiberg (1970a), 
and Armer (1970). In what sense are the 
sets of measures in these batteries con- 
ceptually equivalent? On either a con- 
ceptual or empirical level, are they sam- 
pling from.the same value universe? Wit- 
ness, in Table 1, the value sets or sub- 
scales contained in these batteries. 

The degree of overlap for the number of 
items, the number of value subsets, and 
thematic content of value subsets is low.. 
This table also illustrates that the reserva- 
tions of Cohen and Till (1977:374-5) re- 
garding the inclusion of the Schndiberg 
Emancipation Scale in validation tests are 
well taken.” In addition, the Kahl Moder- 
nity. I Scale is quite different from the 
Smith and Inkeles and Armer indices. 
Even if we discard subscales 13 to 17 
(from Stratification of Life Chances on), 
the equivalence of the Kahl, Smith and 
Inkeles, and Armer modernity batteries is 
more apparent than real. Smith and In- 
keles’s Political Identification/Activism: 
Subscale, for example, has no direct 
equivalent on the other batteries. Simi- 
larly, Kahl’s Individualism Subscale 
shares an affinity with the Receptivity to 
Change Subscales only on a highly ab- 
stract, conceptual level. 

Finally, the degree of equivalence of 


2 In addition, Schnaiberg’s battery consists of be- 
havior items rather than attitudinal statements. As 
presented elsewhere (Rau, 1979:29-60, 256-76), and 
as Armer and Isaacs (1978) have demonstrated, 
modern values—at least as portrayed by an overall 
modernity index-—are not sufficient for the prediction 
of behavior. On the other hand, the underrepresen- 


tation of items dealing with women’s emanicipation 


in most modernity studies means that Schnaiberg’s 
battery may prove to be helpful in an ‘exploratory 
analysis of the nature and number of latent traits 
which should be given attention in modernity 
studies. 
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Table 1. A Comparison of the Subscale Composition of Modernity Batteries 


Armer (1970 
Kahl (1968) Smith & Inkeles (1966) Individual Schnaiberg (1970a) 
No. Modernity I (N) OM-6 (N) Modernity (N) Emancipation (N) 
1 Activism (7) Efficacy (8) Efficacy/Futurism/ —— 


2 Occu. Primacy (4) 
3 Risk Taking/ 
Individualism (9) 


Change Orientation (1) 
4 Boi 
5 Em x 

6 Religiosity (4) | 

7 Family Integration (3) 


Religiosity (5) 
Kin Obligation (1) 


g oa ee 
9 Family Modernism (5) 


Women’s Rights/ 
Family Planning (5) 
Mass Media (2) 


a 


Mass Media/Info. (6) 
11 Trust (6) 


I3 Life Chance 

Strat. (3) 
Community 

Strat. (3) 
Anti Big 

Company (3) 
Pro Manual Work (3) 
Urban Life 

Pref. (2) 


many of the subscales is often a function 
of the same concept labels rather than 
content equivalence of subscale items. A 
Case-in-point concerns one of the more 
comparable subscales, namely, the re- 
ligiosity subscales in the first three mod- 
ernity batteries. The items within each 
subscale are as follows: 


Kahl 

(Help from God/hard work by people) most 
important for the country’s future. 

(More religious/less religious) than father. 

I consider myself (very/not very) religious. 
In the last two months, I went to church 
(often/not often). 


Armer 

Should give alms to the poor ' because of (fear 
of God/compassion). __ 

Should follow (religious men/sacred books/ 
own conscience). 

(Need not be/should be) respectful of other 
religions. 

A boy (cannot/can) be truly good without 
any religion. 

Heaven is for (own religion only/good people 
of other religions). 


Ed./Occu. Aspiration (4) - 


Openness to New Exp. (4) 
Political Identification (6) 


Consumption Aspir. (1) 


Empiricism (11) 


Change Receptivity (4) 
Openness to Ideas (4) 


<a 
—— 


Secularism (5) Religious 

Behavior (2) 
. Family Independence (3) Extended Family 

Ties (1) 

Ethnic Equality(4) — 

Women’s Equality (3) Nuclear Family 
Behavior (14) 

Interpersonal Trust (3) ——— 

m Consumption 

Index (1) 


paan 
. 


Smith and Inkeles 

Who do you admire most? monk/both/ 
factory owner. 

Who has done more for this country? monk/ 
both/factory worker. 

Most important in caring for sick person: 
prayer/both/medical care. 


| -Can a man be good without religion? yes/no. 


A man should give to the poor because of: 
fear of God/generosity. 


Each set of items probably taps the same 
religiosity/secularism domain and is 


likely to produce statistically equivalent 


scales. Nonetheless, without empirical 
confirmation that these items covary to- 
gether, a skeptic could argue that. Kahi’s 
scale is a religious participation scale, 
Armer’s, a religious tolerance scale, and 
Smith and Inkeles’s, a religious esteem. 
scale.3 


3 A more important difficulty is that these scales 
do not discriminate among types of religiosity and 
secularism, or among the ethical precepts of the 
great religious traditions. A devout Hindu, Muslim, 
or Protestant could receive the same scores on these 
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Due to these considerations the con- 
ceptual and statistical equivalence of 
modernity indices is a question that de- 
serves detailed and systematic attention. 
One can argue that existing modernity 
scales are not conceptually equivalent. 
Present methods of scale construction, in 
conjunction with the unsystematic diver- 
sity of value sets and attitudinal state- 
ments in the various batteries, cannot be 
expected to produce scales which are 
either equivalent or valid. If these scales 
are not conceptually equivalent, then a 
test of convergent/discriminant validity is 
illogical. 

Subset equivalence of modernity indi- 
ces. There are, however, several thematic 
cores across these modernity batteries. 
The unique virtue of the Armer- 
Schnaiberg Uptown data set is ‘that it 
allows factor analysis within and across 
these batteries. It will, therefore, prove 
invaluable in the validation of the attitudi- 
nal content and number of value themes 
appropriate to the modernity concept. 

I have conducted a somewhat analo- 
gous investigation into the structural 
characteristics of the Peshkin modernity 
battery used in the Karsh five nation 
study of value modernization (see Rau, 
1979:169-201). This analysis establishes 
efficacy-activism as a pancultural value 
theme for the nation samples in this study. 
We have, therefore, provided support to 
the observations of Kahl (1968) and In- 
` keles and Smith (1974) on the centrality of 
personal efficacy and activism in modern 
value systems. In terms of their interpre- 
tation, efficacy establishes that an indi- 
vidual can and should control and direct 


scales. Hence, the meaning of scores can change 
from one cultural and religious context to another. 
The comparative usefulness of such measures is 
quite limited. 

Another quandary concerns the relation between 
mundane values and religious belief. We cannot as- 
sume a consistent relationship across components in 
“modem value systems and the beliefs of different 
religions. It is, thus, unfortunate that Charles Mor- 
ris’s (1955; 1956) work on the cross-national analysis 
of ethical systems appears to have been overlooked 
by modernity scholars. A simplified version of his 
Ways of Life questionnaire may provide us with the 
type of instrument needed to separate out different 
ethical points of view and their relation to 
religiosity/secularism and the various modern value 
orientations. 
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his own destiny, and stresses the role of 
certain values and behaviors in achieving 
chosen ends. Activism establishes that an 
individual feels that men in general can 
and should harness and direct natural and 
social forces. The two are mutually rein- 
forcing and very close conceptually and 
psychologically. 

The measures used to establish discri- 
minant validity are anomia, alienation, 
and SES. Here the value orientations are 
substantially more restricted than in the 
case of overall modernity. Moreover, SES 
is a structural index rather than a measure 
of values. Thus, the tests of discriminant 
validity are based on a subset to set com- 
parison. If | 


A ¢|M, then.A* + M*, 


where A is the value subset that is con- 
ceptually distinct from all the values in- 
corporated in the set M. 

Anomiatalienation and efficacy/acti- 
vism. A difficulty arises, however, 
when we look at anomia and alienation 
and then consider their putative distinct- 
ness in relation to the modernity concept. 
As mentioned, the core value set in mod- 
ern value. systems appears to be efficacy/ 
activism. Anomia and alienation, in turn, 
represent measures of personal power- 
lessness, normlessness, the lack of an in- 
ternalized and integrated value system 
and, in general, a sense of personal futility 
and societal fatalism. Thus, on a concep- 
tual level anomia/alienation are mirror- 
opposites, inverted equivalents, to per- 
sonal efficacy and activism. 

To illustrate this point, items from 


. Srole’s (1956) Anomia, Middleton’s (1963) 


Alienation, and Kahl’s (1968) Modernity 
Battery are comingled in Table 2. At first 


' glance, it is difficult to identify the source 


of each item, and even more difficult to 
establish a rationale for the conceptual 
distinctness of the separate groups of 
items. It strains credulity to assume that a 
panel of lay judges could make the neces- 
sary distinctions, and even with such vir- 
tuosity one would find it hard to demon- 
strate a convincing logic of exclusiveness. 
In short, the primary difference between 
anomia/alienation and personal efficacy/ 
activism is the direction in which one 
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Table 2. Srole’s Anomia and Middleton's Aliena- 
tion Items Intermingled with Key Items 
from Kahl’s Attitudinal Battery 


Number Statement 


-1l It doesn’t make much difference if the 
people elect one or another candidate, for 
nothing will change. 


2 There is not muck I can do about most of the 
important problems that we face today. 
3 There’s little use in writing to public officials 


because often they aren't really interested in 
the problems of the average man. 

4 Nowadays a person has to live pretty much 
for today and let tomorrow take care of 
itself. 

5 With things as they are today, an intelligent 
person ought to think only about the 
present, without worry about what is going 
to happen tomorrow. 

6 Things have become so complicated in the 
world today that I really don’t understand 
what is going on. 

7 The secret of happiness is not expecting too 
much out of life, and being content with 
what comes your way. 

8 In spite of what some people say, the lot of 
the average man is getting worse, not better. 

9 People in a big city are cold and impérsonal; 
it is hard to make new friends. o 

10 These days a person doesn’t really know 
whom he can count on. 

11 ` Ioften feel lonely. 

12 Most people will repay your kindness with 
ingratitude. 


scores responses. Since the same sort of 
items masquerade under different exterior 
labels,-the high negative correlations be- 
tween anomia/alienation and measures of 


modernity are primarily a reflection of the- 


difference in the way the two classes of 
scales are scored. 

In other words, anomia and alienation, 
as negative expressions of efficacy and 
activism, lie in inverted form at the very 
center of the various modern value syn- 
dromes. Anomia, alienation, efficacy, and 
activism items all represent expressions of 
the same underlying trait. Thus, in this 
instance: 


A C MI, M2. 


This means that the middle term which 
links these semiequivalent modernity 
scales is represented as the discriminant 
validation index. Hence, the common em- 
pirical ‘core which unites these rather 
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different indices is being used as the dis- 
tinct concept measure.* 

SES and modernity: discriminant or 
predictive validity? The use of SES as a 
measure of discriminant validity is also 
questionable. SES is, in large part, a mea- 
sure of privileged access to institutions, 
namely, the extent to which individuals 
have access to, have been processed 
through, or participate in complex, ration- 
alized organizations, such as institutions 
of higher learning or bureaucratized and 
highly capitalized work organizations. 
Now, modernity theory clearly states that 
such institutionalized milieux have strong 
modernizing effects (see Form, 1976; 
Kahl, 1968; Inkeles, 1960; 1975; 1976; In- 
keles and Smith, 1974; Stinchcombe, 1974). 
For example, Kahl (1968:45—52) observes 
that SES is one of the more powerful pre- 
dictors of modernity, and that the results 
of his study indicate that ‘‘a modern per- 
spective diffuses through society via the 
social-class hierarchy.’’ Additionally, In- 


'keles and Smith (e.g., 1974:133-43) have 


established that the institutional compo- 
nents of social class indicators (for exam- 
ple, educational attainment) influence the 
development of modern values indepen- 
dently of the other correlates of social 
class. A theory of psychological modern- 
ization that incorporates both institutional 
and social learning perspectives cannot 
also argue that modernity is a class-free 
concept. Since class is closely related to 
both institutional privilege and dif- 
ferences in socialization practices and 
educational attainment, some association 
is inevitable. From this perspective SES 
must be seen as a measure of predictive, 
not discriminant, validity. The positive 
correlations between SES and -modernity 


* On logical and psychological grounds it is dif- 
ficult to assume that an individual could be both 
alienated and activist in his values. Instrumental ac- 
tivism represents the negation of psychological ex- 
pressions of alienation. Hence, measures of the two 
concepts should emerge as polar ends framing the 
same continuum or latent trait. If so, it is proper to 
represent these in a fashion somewhat analogous to 
Parsons’s construction of the pattern variables. An 
actor can be either alienated or activist in his values, 
but he cannot be both at the same time. Thus, in 
terms of their empirical constitution, measures of 
these linked conceptual dichotomies should cluster 
on opposite ends of the same factor. 
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indicate that the latter does result in 
theoretically predicted and meaningful 
differences among social groups. 

The use of SES in a test of discriminant 


validity mixes a real concern regarding’ 


spuriousness with the requirements of 
scale validation. Most modernity theorists 
assume that this: value system will con- 
tribute to the total explained variance in a 
causal model. Thus, while social class 
variates will be instrumental in the incul- 
cation of modern values, these values, in 
turn, will condition outcomes further 
along in a causal chain. It is, therefore, 
necessary to establish that the relation 
between values and other social.phenom- 
ena is not a spurious function of social 
class. But the intermediate location of 
values in any causal chain does not rule 
out a strong relation between class and 
values. Thus, the comparison of social 
class and modernity in a test of discrimi- 
nant validity is illogical. 


Dimensionality and Scale Construction 


Since the importance of dimensionality 
is not immediately obvious, its relation to 
scale construction needs emphasis. When 
constructed properly, a scale measures a 
single underlying trait or psychological 
process. The items in the scale will, 
therefore, covary more highly with each 
other than with measures of other traits. 
Under such circumstances a scale will 
possess unidimensional properties and will 
tend toward factorial simplicity. Hence, 
the importance of dimensionality. Ifa scale 
is factorially complex, then independent 
variation across items in the scale cannot 
be ruled out. Such scales may measure 
more than one property or latent trait. 
This_goes against the very principle of 
measurement since the latter - 


implies that one characteristic at a time is 
being quantified. The scores on an attitude 
scale are most meaningful when it is known 
that only one continuum is involved. Only 
then can it be claimed that two individuals 
with the same score or rank order are quan- 
titatively and, within limits, qualitatively 
similar in their attitude toward the given 
issue. As an example, suppose a test of 
liberalism consists of two general sorts of 
items, one concerned with economic, the 
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other with religious issues. Two individuals 
could thus arrive at the same numerical 
score by two quite different routes. Now, it 
may be true that economic and religious 
liberalism are correlated but, unless highly 
correlated, the meanings of scores based on ` 
such a composite is questionable. 
(McNemar, 1946:298) 


In such situations, results derived from 
factorially complex scales—designated 
conglomerate measures by psycho- 
metricians—are likely to contain major 
errors. 

"Now, a strange inconsistency. Many 
modernity theorists ‘assert. that psycho- 
logical modernity is multifaceted, complex, 
and multidimensional. Why, then, the re- 
sort to ‘‘blind culling procedures,” like 
item analysis, to select scale items from 
batteries which contain measures for as 


‘many as 24 different value themes? As 


stated, the basic characteristic of any 
multidimensional phenomenon is inde- 
pendent variation across the properties 
which constitute the .phenomenon. The 
reason we compartmentalize a mul- 
tidimensional entity into its constituent. 
traits is to avoid the problem of scale’ 
aggregation. If we bury separate 
properties or latent traits within one 
index, then independent patterns of varia- 
tion are concealed or ‘‘washed out” tn the 
ageregate index. As a result, we can dis- 
tort and’ obfuscate potentially important 
distinctions required in the precise spec- 
ification of psychological and social pro- 


’ CESSES. 


In the final analysis, the unidimensional 
scalability of overall modernity is an em- 
pirical question that is answerable with 
fair precision by means of a number of 
statistical tests. Yet, present investiga- 
tions into modernity scales have not con- 
sidered such tests even though this prob- 


. lem bears directly on the issue of conver- 


gent and discriminant validation. This is 
particularly apropos to comparative 
studies since the potential for the errors 
associated with conglomerate scales is 
likely to be magnified when different na- 
tional and cultural areas are under study. 
As such, scale aggregation can conceal 
both national differences and similarities. 
One outcome can be scores which are 
epiphenomena of masking statistical tech- 
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niques rather than human patterns of val- 
uation. 


The Modernity Debate and 
Unidimensionality 


Dimensionality is important because of 
the. aforementioned problems. It .also 
opens inspection of a number of question- 
able research practices. In terms of 
methodological conventions, three sub- 
sidiary issues are tied to this assumption: 
(1) the general reliance on item analysis to 
develop scales; (2) the relation between 
reliability coefficients and itemetric 
scales; (3) the lack of a statistical test of 
dimensionality due to the reversal of null 
and alternative hypotheses in PAETAI 
research. 

Item analysis. Item analysis ie been 
used to select those items that have ac- 
ceptable correlations (e.g., where r > 
.20) with a composite index formed from 
the sum of all of the items in a battery. The 
items above the cutting point are used to 
construct scales and calculate reliability 
Coefficients. 

The limiting factor in modemy re- 
search is that item analysis was intended 
for the empirical validation of scales. It 
does not speak to the theoretical or psy- 
chological integrity of the domain sample 
in the analysis. It assumes that sample 


items have been predetermined to be valid . 


measures of one target domain or latent 
trait. These items, in their entirety, should 
give the boundaries of the construct. 

A crucial issue which Armer and 
Schnaiberg raise concerns the psycholog- 
ical integrity of overall modernity con- 
structs, namely, whether modern value 


orientations can be represented by a single- 


index. Unfortunately, item analysis can- 


not provide statistical verification of such | 


a construct. Even if such a construct does 
exist we do not know the types of modern 
values which define this construct. Lack- 
ing this information, we cannot classify 
specific measures or value sets into an 
overall modernity category. Hence, sev- 
. eral difficulties crop up when items of un- 
known. construct validity are chosen by 
this technique. First, it is virtually im- 
possible not to establish a number of 
item-to-scale correlations of acceptable 
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magnitude. Item analysis, Guttman 
(1971:343) observes, is widely used be- 
cause ‘‘it is virtually guaranteed to suc- - 
ceed for the kinds.of data concerned.” As 
a result, item analysis ‘““does not test any 
hypothesis of scalability. It assumes that 
scalability exists and that its task is merely 
to cull out inappropriate items.” Once one 
establishes a sample of items to represent 
a homogeneous value universe, item 
analysis becomes an efficient ‘tool for 
selecting effective scale items. Used 
appropriately, it can produce scales that 
are parsimonious, discriminating, and re-. 
liable. It cannot, however, establish uni- 
dimensionality or conceptual homo- 
geneity. 

The reason, and second limitation, is 
that item analysis does not consider the 
structure of intercorrelations among mea- 
sures, thereby begging the problem of di- 
mensionality. The fact that a number of 
attributes covary with a scale does not 
mean that they also covary with each 
other. For example, the fact that activism 
and secularism items are selected for an 
itemetric scale only means that the chosen 
items covary with the aggregate scale. 
Their relation to each other is unknown 
and problematic. Unless there is an ac- 
cumulated fund of knowledge regarding 
the content and construct validity and 
statistical characteristics of a psycholog- 
ical domain, one cannot rule out substan- 
tial independent variation across mea- 
sures selected by item analysis. This is 
particularly apropos to exploratory re- 
search ventures such as comparative 
value analysis. To wit, all value scales 
should contain statistically interrelated 
items. This can be established when items 
in a conceptual class factor together in a 
factor solution with negligible residuals. 

Reliability coefficients. Reliability 
coefficients do not resolve the aforemen- 
tioned problems since heterogeneous, 
factorially complex scales can still pro- 
duce acceptable coefficients (Cronbach, 
1951; Cattell, 1964; Lumsden, 1961; 1976; 
Nunnally, 1967). Conventional reliability 
coefficients only establish the strength of 
the average intercorrelation of the scale 
items. They assume that low intercorrela- 
tions are randomly dispersed among items 
and that unidimensionality characterizes 
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the structure of intercorrelations. As a re- 
sult, reliability coefficients, such as the 
Kuder-Richardson Formula 20, can yield 
“a gross underestimate of reliability un- 
less the test is unidimensional” (Lumsden, 
1976:266). In sum, the fundamental as- 
sumption of classical reliability theory is 
that one general factor dominates the 
items in a scale (Cronbach, 1951; Cattell, 
1964; Cattell and Tsujioka, 1964; Cotton‘et 
al., 1957; La Forge, 1965; Taylor, 1977). 

Neither item analysis nor reliability 
coefficients can establish that all items ina 
scale systematically covary with edch 
other. In this sense, both reliability coeffi- 
cients and item analysis rely on the same 
assumptions. Both assume scalability and 
unidimensionality without verification of 
either assumption. A more conservative 
and rigorous approach is first to demon- 
strate scalability by establishing that the 
items going into a scale hold a statistical 
relationship to each other—for example, 
through a sequential unfolding process or 
through mutual covariation. On an item- 
to-item level of analysis one can con- 
vincingly establish that a scale has osten- 


sive statistical properties. The nature of — 


this problem is perhaps best illustrated by 
an example. 

At a preliminary stage of investigation, 
reliable, item analysis scales were devel- 
oped for the nation samples in the Karsh 
(1971) project. Each of these scales incor- 
porated both activism and secularism 
items. Exploratory factor analysis, how- 
ever, established that items in these value 
sets loaded on different factors in four of 
the five nation samples. As a result, we 
could not assume that the two subsets 
varied together. Additional analysis con- 
firmed this suspicion. Table 3 presents a 
case in point. 

These results establish that the Ameri- 
can and Japanése samples receive nearly 
identical scores on overall modernity indi- 


Table 3. Mean Scores on Overall Modernity, Ac- 
tivism, and Secularism Scales for the 
Japanese and United States Samples: 
Scales Adjusted to a 0—J00 Range 


Nation Overall 

Sample Modernity Activism ` Secularism 
Japan 59 57 58 
United States 57 67 31 
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ces. For both samples, however, factor 
analysis establishes that the two major 
components in these indices can be repre- 
sented as separate traits, and therefore as 
activism and secularism scales. The 
scores on these scales are quite different. 
The United States sample is substantially 
higher on the activism scale and dramati- 
cally lower on the secularism scale. As a 
result, the two nations locate in com- 
pletely different spaces in a two dimen- 
sional matrix. 

In this case, overall modernity indices 
are conglomerate measures with a serious 
problem of scale aggregation. Because of 
such possibilities, psychometricians have 
insisted that a scale measure one, and only 
one, clearly defined trait unless there is a 
well-established rationale for a multiple 
trait scale. The problem is that the inter- 
pretability of scores becomes quite 
hazardous for such scales. 

Thus, if the structure of covariance of 
modernity batteries is best represented by 
a multiple factor solution, then the con- 
struction of overall modernity scales is 
highly questionable. It would suggest that 
subscales collapsed into a one- 
dimensional index be represented as com- 
ponents or vectors within a multidimen- 
sional framework. It would also suggest 
that current modernity indices are con- 
glomerate measures and, therefore, of 
dubious utility. With this in mind we turn 
to the cardinal assumption of the modern- 
ity school. 


Null and Alternative Hypotheses in 
Modernity Research 


Why has unidimensionality been given 
the status of an axiom when it should be 
considered a testable proposition? ‘‘The 
dimensionality of data,’’ Guttman 


.(1971:343) states, ‘‘is an empirical phe- 


nomenon and not to be determined by 
fiat.” Yet, this is exactly what has hap- 
pened in modernity studies. 

This tacit convention reverses the logic 
of hypothesis testing. It posits unidimen- 
sionality as the null hypothesis and mul- 
tidimensionality as the alternative hy- 
pothesis. For example, Inkeles and Smith 
(1974:84) frame the question in terms of 
‘whether individual modernity [ts] a gen- 
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eral syndrome rather than mere congeries 
of discrete elements.’’ This is both a false 
dichotomy and an example of the reversal 
of null and alternative hypotheses. The 
proper question is not whether modernity 
is a general syndrome or nothing at all. 
Rather, the questions are: What are the 
major value themes which receive expres- 
sion in a population? What relationships 
exist among these value themes? and 
What method of statistical representation 
is required to portray the patterns of vari- 
ation within and across these themes? 
Given our knowledge of the multiplicity 
and mutability of values, and of the vari- 
ety of human ‘undertakings in contempo- 


rary societies, scientific prudence dictates - 


that we establish the multidimensionality 
of values as the null hypothesis. A histori- 
cal analogue to the present dilemma in 
modernity studies can be seen in the initial 
attempts of psychologists, such as Charles 
Spearman, to represent intelligence by 
means of a single factor. In fact, Spear- 
man’s factorial procedures did not permit 
the representation of group factors or the 
multiple factor representation of intelli- 
gence (e.g., Thurstone, 1931; 1947; Brody 
and Brody, 1976). On the basis of his 
theoretical predisposition and statistical 
approach, Spearman was both unwilling 
and incapable of exploring the possibility 
of a multidimensional structure to intelli- 
gence. ‘‘This is a most unusual status to 
give to a revolutionary hypothesis,” 
Guttman (1971:344) notes. He continues: 
‘The whole idea of null versus alternative 
hypothesis . . . is to have the new kind of 
idea be the alternative... .’’ Thus, new 


ideas are not given plausible status with-. 


out solid, cumulative evidence. Since 
‘‘intelligence has been recognized by most 
people to comprise a very complex phe- 
nomena [, it] is a new idea to hypothesize 
a small number of factors.’’ In short, the 
principle of verification requires that the 
null hypothesis state that the statistical 
representation of intelligence requires a 
large number of factors, ‘‘and only the 
alternative should be a small number, with 
the one-dimensional case being the ex- 
treme alternative.” 

The null hypothesis, I entertain, is that 
modernity is multidimensional dnd nation 
specific. I assume that the dimensionality, 
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structure of variance, and patterns of 
meaning expressed in factor matrices will 
differ dcross nations and economic and 
cultural areas. Acceptance of either an 
overall modernity syndrome or pancul- 
tural value themes is, therefore, contin- 
gent upon the use of dimensionality crite- 
rion tests and factor comparison proce- 
dures. The importance of dimensionality 
estimation is that the tests now available 
can indicate when a one-dimensional 
index is statistically acceptable. Recent 
developments in factor analysis clarify 
this point. 


Tests of Factorial Dimensionality 


A common misconception views factor 
analysts as statistical luddites who smash 
meaningful constructs into an unwieldy 
and disorderly mélange of subcompo- 
nents. This misconstrues the mathemat- 
ical characteristics of factor analysis. 
When used properly, this class of tech- 
niques can help to identify the common 
pattern or patterns of covariation in a cor- 
relation matrix. The resulting dimension- 
ality is a function, not of factor analysis, 
but of empirical patterns in the data under 
scrutiny. If a set of attitudinal measures is 
characterized by unidimensionality, then 
one, or, at most, a few factors should rep- 
resent major sources of common variance, 
or should produce a reconstituted corre- 
lation matrix that approximates the origi- 
nal correlation matrix. Where there are 
several factors, a general modernity syn- 
drome (and the concomitant predomi- 
nance of statistical unidimensionality) can 
be established when the first factor cap- 
tures items from most of the variable sub- 
sets and monopolizes common variance. 

One of the primary objectives of factor 
analytic techniques concerns the identifi- 
cation and measurement of properties or ` 
traits which, due to their abstractness or 
complexity, are not directly observable. 
By virtue of this fact a fair to large number 
of surface variables are needed to expli- 
cate fully and isolate such a trait or traits. 
Thus,.a useful factor solution (1) provides 
a pattern matrix with conceptually inter- 
pretable constellations of variables, ‘and 
(2) extracts the major sources of common 
variance in a correlation matrix. 
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A central problem until recently has 
been the lack of statistical estimation of 
the second issue. As a result, a number of 
judgmental procedures, such as the screen 
test, have been used to estimate dimen- 
sionality. The trouble with such proce- 
dures is that inexperience and subjective 
bias can affect their use. Consequently, 
under- and overfactoring have been com- 
monly encountered in exploratory studies. 
In the first instance, the interpretability of 
a factor matrix can change as one extracts 
additional factors. In overfactoring, ran- 
dom noise is introduced into the pattern 
matrix and can produce factors which are 
epiphenomena of chance variation. 

This problem has been greatly 
minimized with the recent development of 
several statistical tests of dimensionality. 
Two deserve attention. The first is given 
by the goodness-of-fit test in maximum- 


likelihood factor analysis (Joreskog, 1967; 


Jéreskog and Lawley, 1968). The second 
is provided by the parallel analysis crite- 
rion which has been transformed into a 
practical research tool by Montanelli and 
Humphreys, 1976 (see, also, Horn, 1965; 
Linn, 1968; Humphreys and Ilgen, 1969; 
Humphreys and Montanelli, 1975). 

Maximum-likelihood factor analysis 
determines goodness-of-fit by examining 
the residual covariance matrix remaining 
after a factor solution. An acceptable 
goodness-of-fit (e.g., p > .01) is estab- 
lished when the residual. eigenvalues ap- 
proach equality (Gorsuch, 1974:139-41; 
Mulaik, 1972:161—7). This indicates that 
the factor solution approximates the pat- 
terns of covariation estimated to exist in a 
population covariance matrix. 

A difficulty with this test, however, is 
that it is sensitive to differences in sample 
size.> As a result, the likelihood ratio can 


5 In addition, the most useful application of the 
maximum-likelihood estimation procedure is in con- 
firmatory or hypothesis-testing factor designs. These 
models, however, presuppose a structural theory for 
the target domain in such a way that the parameters 
of the hypothesized mode] can be specified (e.g., 
Burt, 1973; Jéreskog, 1974; Mukherjee, 1973; 
Mulaik, 1975). Without such a theory, the use of 
confirmatory factor or structural covariance analysis 
is likely to be governed by ad hoc and post hoc 
considerations. 

For the present study, in any case, the maximum- 
likelihood: goodness-of-fit procedure yields dimen- 
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underestimate dimensionality in small 
samples and, conversely, overestimate in 
large samples (Browne, 1968; Burt, 1973; 
Harris and Harris, 1971; Montanelli, 1974; 
Humphreys and Montanelli, 1975). 
such situations, the likelihood ratio should 
be used in conjunction with a Tucker re- 
liability coefficient (Tucker and Lewis, 
1973) which compensates for the effects of 
sample size. 

The parallel analysis criterion repre- 
sents a somewhat more reliable and con- 
siderably less expensive technique. It is, 
therefore, well suited to exploratory re- 
search. Here we proceéd by inserting 
squared multiple correlations ‘in the 
diagonal of the correlation matrix and 
factoring by means of the principal axes 
method. The process is then repeated on a 
second correlation matrix which is con- 
stituted from normally distributed random 
numbers, where the order of the actual 
and random data matrices is the same. 
The latent roots obiained from the actual 
and random data are then compared. The 
number of factors required to extract the 
sources of common variance is given at 
the point where the actual eigenvalue 
equals or drops below the random eigen- 
value. 

This technique has been rendered us- 
able through the development of regres- 
sion equations for predicting random 
eigenvalues (Montanelli and Humphreys, 
1976). The estimated eigenvalues are vir- 
tually identical to those derived from 
monte carlo experiments. Thus, practition- 
ers are spared the task of constructing 
random correlation matrices. 

If the fit between data and the common 
factor model is adequate, this technique 
will yield a reliable estimate of factorial 
dimensionality. On the other hand, if the 
correlation matrix is ill-conditioned, it is 
possible to overestimate common factors. 


sionality estimates which are either identical or very 
close to results derived from the parallel analysis 
criterion. The results are as follows: 


Tucker 
; No. Prob- Reli- 
Nation Factors x? ability ‘ability 
Ghana 6 1,252 . .05 .89 
India 7 1,348 .00 83 
Brazil 5 1,293 .O7 .90 
Japan 7 1,218 _— .02 -88 
USA 7 1,236 .01 .90 
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Similarly, if extant and theoretically im- 
portant traits are overlooked in the bat- 
tery, then dimensionality can be under- 
estimated. As such, this technique cannot 
be used blindly, particularly in explora- 
tory research ventures. 


A Five Nation Analysis of Dimensionality 


We can demonstrate dimensionality es- 
timation by examining the dimensional 
properties of the Peshkin battery used in 
the Karsh study. The data were derived 


from field interviews administered to- 


groups of farmers and industrial workers 
in Ghana, India, Brazil, Japan, and the 
United States. 

The dimensionality established by the 
parallel analysis criterion is given in Table 
4. As can be seen, four to five factors must 
be extracted from each sample correlation 
matrix to represent at least one-half of the 


common variance. Additionally, the pro- - 


portion of variance across descending 
factors is such that at least two major 
factors appear in each matrix with the 
possible exception of India. Since a 
number of value themes, such as 
universalism/particularism, do not receive 
adequate representation in the present 
battery, it is likely that the reanalysis of 
other studies will isalate other value 
orientations with comparative signif- 
icance. In sum, the factorial dimen- 
sionality and the structure of variance in 
the present study rule out unidimensional 
modernity constructs. 

Table 4 also points to a problem. The 
required dimensionality calls for a rather 
large number of factors for both the Indian 
and Japanese samples. As mentioned, the 
accuracy of this criterion test depends on 
a reasonable fit between the common 
factor model and a set of data. As data 
depart from the model the criterion test 
will overestimate dimensionality. - 

Departures from the common factor 
_ model characterize the data for India and 
Japan. Closer inspection reveals that the 
communality estimates for the correlation 
matrices of these samples are below de- 
sirable levels. The mean communality es- 
timates for the nation samples are as fol- 
lows: 


Table 4. Parallel Analysis Criterion Test: Factorial Dimensionality Estimation for Five -Nations 


Nation 
Percent Common Variance—Actual Eigenvalue—Random 


United States 
Random % Var. Actual Random 


5 V tual 


Random 


Brazil 


Random 


India 
Actual 


% Var. 


Ghana 
Actual Random 


% Var. 
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Ghana 52 
India 40 
Brazil a 
Japan Al 


United States 56 

In factor analytic practice, an average 
communality estimate of below .50 is 
taken as a sign of departure from one of 
the assumptions of the common factor 
model. This means that a fair number of 
items do not share much common vari- 
ance with other battery items. In other 
words, intercorrelations among items tend 
to run consistently on the low side. 

Such an outcome can stem from a 
number of difficulties: (1) The items in the 
battery may not be tapping existing latent 
traits, hence, a problem of either con- 
struct or content validity. (2) The under- 
lying distribution of data may depart sub- 
stantially from the assumptions of linear- 
ity or multinormality. Like all regression 
models, factor analysis tends to be robust. 
But large departures from assumptions 
can lead to the sort of problems en- 
countered here. (3) A sample may not 
possess sources of common variance. The 
individuals studied may share little in 
common or too much in common. The 
first situation will result in low intercor- 
relations, that is, data lacking an internal 
structure. The second may result in a dis- 
tribution which is not multinormal or 
linear, or data with little variation. 

In the present study, the following 
possibilities are likely: In India the re- 
search design forced us across several 
different cultural areas. I suspect that the 
problem here is due to low intercorrela- 
tions which reflect the cultural diversity of 
this sample. Japan, on the other hand, 
may represent the opposite situation. The 
Japanese sample has proved to be homo- 
geneous in the extreme with regard to 
quantitative differences among the value 
patterns found (Rau, 1979:230—55). In the 
case of Japan, it is possible that the data 
distribution may depart meaningfully from 
the assumptions of normality or linearity. 
It is also possible that the attitudinal 
statements may not adequately tap 
Japanese values. 

The major point is to underscore once 
again the early developmental stage of 
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comparative value analysis. I have also 
shown how factor analysis can help to un- 
cover major problem areas in value 
studies, problems which are not exposed 
by present statistical techniques. 
Moreover, factor analysis can help inves- 
tigate content and construct validity, and 
can assist in the development of a struc- 
tural theory of modernity. 

This much, however, is certain. The 
present results indicate consistently a. 
need to develop indices for value themes 
which depict independent sources of 
variation. The major problem is to define 
the central value traits contained within 
modern value systems. Such an under- 
taking will ultimately lead to scales with 
acceptable levels of content and construct 
validity. 

Table 5 presents a preliminary approach 
to this problem. Here, we begin the con- 
ceptual interpretation of factor matrices 
through overview of the subscale repre- 
sentation on various factors. By itself, this 
shorthand method of substantive factor 
interpretation can obscure meaningful 
differences in factors with items from 
similar conceptual classes. The content 
variety among modernity subscales is suf- 
ficiently great that this constitutes a 
hazardous procedure. For example, the 
content of a number of the Peshkin 
achievement and universalism items con- 
cerns sex role stereotyping. Other status 
ascription items focus on locality, age, 
education, and so forth. If the gender 
items load together, one can view this as a 
women’s emancipation factor, or, de- 
pending on the other items on the factor, a 
universalistic value syndrome. Such situ- 
ations require a content or profile analysis 
of items on the factor. The present level of 
analysis is but a prelude to a detailed in- 
terpretation of factors in a companion 
paper (Rau, 1979:169-201). 

With this in mind, one can observe a 
number of obvious patterns in Table 5. 
One demonstrative pattern is seen on the 
first factor in the Brazilian sample. This 
factor possesses the characteristics of a 
general modernity syndrome with a sub- 
stantial number of items from nearly all 
the value subscales in the Peshkin battery. 
In relation to the salience of subscales in 
the other factor matrices, only the need- 
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Table 5, Percentage Subscale Items in the Peshkin Modernity Battery with coming? of .30 for the First and 


Second Factors across the Five Nations* 


First Factor Second Factor 
Subscale (N) Ghana India Brazil Japan USA Ghana India Brazil Japan USA 
Universalism/ l 

Particularism (8) 38 38 63 13 ` SO 38 00 00 00: 13 
Ascription/ 

Achievement (8) 38 00 50 ` 63 50 « 25 25 00 00 25 
n-Achievement (12) 42 50 17 50_ 75 n 17 08 08 00 17 
Closed/Open (5) 40 . 20 60 20 60 20 20 20 20 . 00 
Dependent/ , 

Independent (4) 00 00 25 25 75 50 25 00 00 00 
Alienation/ 

Trust (4) 00 00 25 50 00 00 00 25 25 00 
Religiosity/ l 

Secularism (8) 50 00 63 13 00 00 63 38 38 100 
Localite/ l 

Cosmopolite (6) 50 25 17 00... 17 00 00 33 00 50 


* These results are derived from the Varimax, Principal Axes solutions used m Table 6.4. For reasons cited 
in the text, I have departed from the parallel analysis criterion for India and Japan. Hence, the present 
analysis is based on the extraction of five factors’ for Brazil and the United States, six factors for Ghana and 
Japan, and seven factors for India. The sixth factor, rather than the second, is listed for Japan since this is 


where the secularism items appear. 


achievement subscale is underrepre- 


sented. It is possible that the meager 
representation of need-achievement in 
this sample may be an indirect function of 
this nation’s religious tradition. The pat- 
terns in this factor matrix suggest that a 
modern Brazilian is also likely to be secu- 
lar. Nonetheless, the fatalistic propensity 
of South American Catholicism may place 
-a shadowy stamp on modern values 
through a suppression of a stress on 
achievement. Clearly, this is a speculative 
interpretation of the relation of religion 
and modernity in Brazil. I offer it as an 
example of the pressing need to consider 
more carefully both the nature and re- 
lationship among values and belief, and as 
one more indication of the desirability of 
measuring national manifestations of the 
great religious traditions. 

` The United States sample represents 
another pattern. Here, need-achievement 
and other activism items are strongly rep- 
resented on the first factor. This factor 
could be labeled a general activism factor. 
In addition, the secularism items cluster 
on the second factor. The separation of 
the activism and secularism domains in 
the United States suggests either a com- 
patibility or neutrality between religion 
and modernity in this sample. Note also 
the broad affinity between the first Bra- 
zilian and American factors with the im- 


portant exceptions that the latter is com- 
pletely asecular and has a heavy emphasis 
on achievement items. 

The first Japanese factor is also asecu- 
lar. In relation to Brazil and the United 
States, there is a conspicuous paucity of 
measures of value universalism. In addi- 
tion, the Japanese factor reveals a rather 
balanced stress on both with the evalua- 
tive and affective elements of an activist 
value orientation which further distin- 
guishes it from Brazil. 

Finally, the Ghanaian sample may con- 
stitute a special case. First, a number of 
negative loadings are not represented in 
Table 5. This suggests that modernity in 
Ghana is syncretic and that Ghanaians may 
blend both traditional and modern value 
elements into an appositional value sys- 
tem (Jahoda, 1970; Le Vine, 1973). Does 
this typify Ghana’s culture and level of 
development, or a general solution to the 
problem of modernity in some developing 
countries? Further research and analysis 
should focus on this issue. Also, the major 
distinction between the first and second 
factors in Ghana consists in the absence of 
secularism and cosmopolite items on the 
second factor. Otherwise, the two factors 
seem to represent differing combinations 
of general modernity themes. 

On the basis of the subscale composi- 
tion of factors, the overall patterns are as 
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follows: First, secularism items factor 
separately from activism items in the 
United States, Japan, and India. Thus, the 
general practice of including both types of 
items in modernity scales is. highly sus- 
pect. It also accentuates a concern in the 
debate under discussion. Comparative 
scholars must devote more attention to 
the content and construct validity of value 
scales, and need to more carefully de- 
lineate the nature, consistency, and 
number of modern and traditional value 
domains. Second, the composition of sub- 
scales on the first factor varies across the 
five samples. As such, the extent of 
cross-cultural equivalence among factor 
matrices is an open question, as is the 


larger question regarding the pancultural | 


features of modern value systems. Due to 
the general nature of the present analysis 
nothing conclusive will be stated here. 
The question of pancultural value themes 
is addressed elsewhere (Rau, 1979:169- 
201) by means of statistical comparison of 
factors, and a content and conceptual in- 
terpretation of items on correlated factors. 
The present analysis, however, should re- 
veal the nature of the problem. 


CONCLUSION 


This paper’s objective is to raise ques- 
tions that lack systematic, discussion in 
literature on modernity scales. It repre- 
sents a continuation of the debate of 
Armer-Schnaiberg, 1977 and Cohen-Tiill, 
1977. Their .investigations examine the 
concept of value modernity and measures 
associated with the concept. The basic 
question is whether overall modernity 
scales constitute valid constructs. Armer 
and Schnaiberg reject measures of the 
concept while Cohen and Till suggest that 
valid modernity constructs can be devel- 
oped if the concept itself is more carefully 
and precisely specified. 

The present report supports the: major 
observations of both pairs of authors. 
First, this analysis suggests that the con- 
cept of overall modernity be rejected. 
While it is possible that overall modernity 
may be supportable in some cultural set- 
tings, the results from this five nation 
study indicate that the value themes sub- 
sumed within this umbrella concept 
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should be represented as differentiable 
components of multidimensional value 
systems. 

Second, the possibility of valid mea- 
sures of modern and traditional values is 
still maintained. A central theme here is 
that the development of valid measures 


will require a multidimensional approach. 


A corollary theme is that many of the dif- 
ficulties encountered in the comparative 
study of values stem from the unverified 
assumption of the unidimensionality of 
overall modernity and measures of this 
concept. The balance of this paper sub- 
stantiates this viewpoint by examining 
how this assumption structures and cir- 
cumscribes studies in the area, and by 
suggesting a new direction to working 
through problems in comparative value 
analysis. Hopefully, this discussion will 
provide an impetus for rethinking current 
research strategies, suggest more fruitful 
approaches to statistical analysis, and 
open discussion of an agenda for attacking 
mutual problems. 
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THE TRANSITION TO ADULTHOOD AS A CAREER CONTINGENCY* 
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Individuals in American society tend to agree that it is normatively appropriate behavior to 
order the events marking the transition to adulthood so that formal schooling is completed first, 
and so that both school completion and beginning of first job occur prior to marriage. This paper 
reports on the testing of the hypothesis that men who order their transition events in a 
nonnormative fashion experience reduced occupational status and earnings returns in their later 
careers. The study is based on the responses of 18,370 ever-married white males aged 20 to 65, 
who were employed in the experienced civilian labor force, and were interviewed in the 1973 
Occupational Changes in a Generation II survey. While no difference in occupational 
attainments are observed, men who experience a disorderly transition to adulthood also — 
experience lower earnings returns to their education, as well as substantial deficits in their total 


earnings. 


INTRODUCTION 


Prior to World War II, American males 
enjoyed considerable latitude in the ages 
at which they could choose to complete 
school, begin working, and first marry. 
This latitude is evidenced in the fairly 


wide dispersion in the ages at which men ` 


experienced these transition events. Be- 
ginning during the 1940s, and especially 
during the postwar period, the typical age 
at which males made these transitions be- 
came more concentrated on a few modal 
ages within a relatively narrow age range. 
Both average age at school completion 
and age at the beginning of first full-time 
job after the completion of schooling in- 
creased moderately due to increases in 
average years of school completed. Age at 
' first marriage declined precipitously during 
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the early postwar period (Winsborough, 
1978; Modell et al., 1976; 1978). 


The age patterns of these events indi- 
cate the “‘social times” in the life course 
of individuals during which the events 
typically occur. 

The notion of social time is based on the 

meanings of age, and refers to the ordering of 

events and social roles by age-linked expec- 
tations, sanctions, and options. The variable 
meanings of age represent social construc- 
tions which take the form of age norms and 
sanctions, [and] social timetables for the 
occurrence and arrangements of events... . . 
(Elder, 1978:25-6). 


What evidence is available indicates that 
individuals in American society express 
broad agreement regarding the appropri- 
ate ages for various transition events, and 
that this normative concept extends to 
specify not only the ideal age for each 
event, but also suitable age ranges— 
outside of which an individual is either 
“early” or “late”, for the transition in 
question (Neugarten et al., 1965; Elder, 
1974; Modell, 1979). The post-war 
changes in transition behavior imply that 
the old, accepted norms regarding the 
appropriate social times for these transi- 
tion events may themselves have 
changed. Historical changes in normative 
beliefs about timing schedules are difficult 
to document, but what research has been 
done suggests that changes have occurred 
(see, for example, Modell [1979], for evi- 
dence about postwar changes in age-at- 
marriage norms. 
~ 
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The normative schedules regarding 
transition events not only specify the 
appropriate age for each event, but also 
prescribe an appropriate sequence of 
those events (Elder, 1974; 1978). For 
example, it is normatively preferred to 
delay marriage until schooling is com- 
pleted and the couple can be self- 
supporting (Modell, 1979; Neugarten et 
al., 1965). The passage to adulthood is 
achieved in a socially prescribed way 
when a man first finishes his formal 
schooling, next becomes financially inde- 
pendent through employment at a full- 
time job, and finally forms his own family 
of procreation through marriage. 

The actual timing of first marriage 
among American men is closely associ- 
ated with age at school completion, with 
men showing a pronounced tendency to 
delay marriage until after the completion 
of schooling (Hogan, 1978a; 1978b; 
Winsborough, 1978). The timing of the 
early life-cycle events through which 
American boys pass in their transition to 
adulthood appears to be governed by an 
underlying tendency to order those events 
in a normatively preferred order (Hogan, 
1978b). Men, therefore, can be char- 
acterized by their degrees of conformity to 
this hypothesized normative-ordering 
pattern (Hogan, 1978b). 

As typical ages for school completion, 
first job, and first marriage have become 
more concentrated within narrow bands of 
modal ages, and, as the average age for 
each event has become more similar, the 
period of overall transition time to adult- 
hood has narrowed, resulting in a more 
concentrated pattern of status changes 
(Elder, 1978; Winsborough, 1978; Modell 
et al., 1976). It has consequently become 
increasingly difficult for men to achieve 
the events marking the transition to adult- 
hood in a normatively prescribed order 
(Hogan, 1978b). 

Indeed, the ability of men to order their 
life-course events in a normative fashion 
varies by the unique history of the birth 
cohort into which they are born and, in 
particular, by the military service and 
educational experiences characteristic of 
their cohort. In general, time-consuming 
activities during the period of early 
adulthood—such as the achievement of 
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advanced levels of education (under- 
graduate and/or graduate and professional 
training), or service in the military—result 
in postponements or preponements of 
school completion, first job, or first mar- 
riage that are disruptive of the usual se- 
quence of life-cycle transitions (Hogan, 
1978b; Mason, 1970). . 

Military service and higher education 
are particularly disruptive of the typical 
sequence of events among men born dur- 
ing the 1920s. Such men carried the 
heaviest burden of manpower supply 
during World War H and, thus, had little 
discretion in the timing of their military 
service. AS a consequence, many more of 
these men married prior to the completion 
of schooling and/or beginning of work 
than did men, born into different times 
(Hogan, 1978b). 

Such a disorderly sequence of life-cycle 
events may be viewed as disrupting the 
harmony which usually exists between a 
man’s own life style and the institutional © 
structure that provides the social context 
in which he lives. It has been hypoth- 
esized that the consequences of such dis- 
harmonies with his social environment 
may persist over a man’s life course 
(Elder, 1978; Hogan, 1978b). Previous re- 
search has demonstrated that men who 
deviate from the normative ordering of 
events experience higher rates of marital 
instability than men who make the transi- 
tion to adulthood in a normative fashion 
(Hogan, 1978b). This paper (by examining 
the consequences of ordering pattern for 
occupational and earnings attainments in 
the later career) reports additional tests of 
the hypothesis that the variable order of 
events in the life course is an important 
life-cycle contingency. 

Previous studies of the effects of the 
timing of life-cycle, transition events on 
occupational status and earnings attain- 
ments have considered the timing of each 
event separately. Thus, age at school 
completion is usually divided into its 
component parts (age at beginning of 
school, level of educational attainment, 
years of educational disruption, and years 
of age-grade retardation or acceleration), 
and the consequences of these component 
parts are then examined. For example, - 
Featherman and Carter (1976) report that 
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among a cohort of men born between July 
1, 1939, and June 30, 1940, those men who 
delayed. postsecondary education after 
leaving high school, or who interrupted 
their posthigh school education, ulti- 
mately attained fewer years of education, 
even after controls for socioeconomic 
background, ability, and aspirations. 
Furthermore, men who were age-grade 
retarded in high school earned an average 
$2,400 less annually (when interviewed in 
1972) than did men with similar back- 
ground characteristics who did not expe- 
rience such retardation. 

It has proven difficult to disentangle the 
socioeconomic consequences of age at 
first job from the consequences of age at 
school completion because of their intri- 
cate interconnections (Duncan et al., 
_ 1972; Ornstein, 1976). Men who begin 

their first jobs relatively early have less 
advantageous family backgrounds and 
tend to remain at their first jobs for some- 


. What longer periods of time (Duncan, 


1968; Ornstein, 1976). The ‘‘early’’ job 
takers achieve slightly lower levels of oc- 
cupational attainments (2 to 3 points on 
the Duncan scale) compared with ‘‘late”’ 
job takers at similar levels of education. In 
part, however, this. negative relationship 
of age at first job to occupational attain- 
ments may result from the earlier age at 
first marriage which is characteristic of 
early job takers (Duncan et al., 1972). 

An early age at first marriage has a 
negative relationship to economic position 
in the early years of the life cycle, as does 
a very short interval between marriage 
and birth of the first child (Duncan et al., 
1972; Coombs and Freedman, 1970; 
Coombs et al., 1970; Freedman and 
Coombs, 1966). A substantial component 
of this negative association is explained by 
the poorer family backgrounds and lower 
educational attainments which are char- 
acteristic of men who marry early or have 
short first-birth intervals (Duncan et al., 
1972; Coombs and Freedman, 1970; 
Coombs et al., 1970). 

We thus have evidence from a number 
of studies showing that the ages—at which 
a man finishes school, begins work at a 
full-time civilian job, and first marries—all 
act as life-cycle contingencies affecting his 
career occupational and earnings attain- 
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ments. My objective in this paper is to 
demonstrate that the ordering in which 
these life-cycle transitions occur consti- 
tutes a career contingency of some im- 
portance in the life course. This effect of 
the temporal ordering of events is hypoth- 
esized to occur net of the effects of the age 
of occurrence of each of the component 
events. 


Data 


The data source for this study of the 
occupational status and earnings conse- 
quences of the temporal ordering of 
schooling, first job, and marriage is the 
1973 Occupational Changes in a Genera- 
tion I survey which was carried out in 
conjunction with the March demographic 
supplement to the Current Population 
Survey. In 1973, the eight-page OCG 
questionnaire was mailed out six months 
after the Marsh CPS and followed by mail, 
telephone, and personal cail-backs. The 
respondents, comprising 88% of the target 
sample, included more than 33,500 men 
aged 20 to 65 in the civilian noninstitu- 


tional population. Also, blacks and per-. 


sons of Spanish origin were sampled at 
about twice the rate of whites, and almost 


half the black men were interviewed per-- 


sonally. A complete description of the 
survey is found in Featherman and Hauser 
(1978). 

In this paper, I am interested in the oc- 
cupational attainments of men in the 
postschooling, economically active 
years, so the analysis is limited to men 
aged 25 to 65 in the experienced civilian 
labor force. Black men have lower occu- 
pational and earnings attainments than 
white men with similar background char- 
acteristics (Featherman and Hauser, 1978; 
Blau and Duncan, 1967), and black men 
less often make the transition to adulthood 
in a normative fashion compared with 
white men at similar levels of schooling 
(Hogan, 1978b). In order to estimate the 
pure effects of ordering pattern on career 
attainments—without contaminating the 
estimates by the effects of race—the 
analysis in this paper is restricted to white 
men. Finally, so as to remove the effects 
of nonmarriage on career attainments, the 
analysis is limited to men who have been 


+ 
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married. These restrictions produce a 
population of analysis that includes 
ever-married white men aged 25 to 65 who 
are in the experienced civilian labor force. 


Temporal Ordering Scale 


The scale of temporal ordering used 
here was developed in Hogan (1978b). The 
scale is designed to measure the variation 
in the normativeness of the ordering pat- 
tern of transition events. The scale is 
based on the idea that the three events 
marking the passage to adulthood occur in 
a normative order only when a man first 
completes school, next starts to work, and 
lastly marries. A single inversion from this 
normative rank order occurs when a man 
either begins a job prior to finishing school, 
Or marries prior to beginning work but 
after the completion of schooling. An ex- 
treme nonnormative ordering pattern oc- 
curs whenever a man marries prior to the 
completion of his education; this produces 
at least two inversions in the normative 
order. 

All OCG respondents answered ques- 
tions about the dates (month and year) in 
which they completed school, began their 
first full-time civilian job, and first mar- 
ried. In order to be classifiable on this 
three-category temporal ordering scale, a 
respondent had to provide information on 
at least the year during which he had com- 
pleted each event.'! These dates were used 
to classify the respondents into the three 
ordering categories. In cases where two 
events occurred during the same month, 
the ordering category closest to the nor- 
mative pattern was assigned.” 


! In cases where the year of an event was given by 
the respondent but no month was indicated, a mid- 
year (July) month of occurrence was assumed. 

* These restrictions on the population of analysis 
result in the following number of sample cases repre- 
senting men with each ordering pattern: 11,288 for 
the normative order, 3,379 for the intermediate non- 
normative order, and 3,703 for men with the extreme 
nonnormative order. In carrying out statistical cal- 
culations for this paper, these sample cases were 
adjusted by a design factor of 0.75 to reflect depar- 
tures from a simple random sample (see Featherman 
and Hauser, 1978: Appendix B). The adjusted 
number of sample cases is shown in Table 2. In 
estimating the structural equation models for this 
paper, a list-wise deletion procedure was followed 
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Levels of Socioeconomic Background and 
Attainments 


Men who completed the transition to 
adulthood in a normative fashion were 
from poorer socioeconomic backgrounds 
(i.e., their fathers’ occupational status, 
fathers’ education, and family income at 
age 16 were all lower than average; and 
they had a larger number of siblings) than 
did men who made the transition in a non- 
normative fashion (Table 1).3 While men 





for cases with missing data on one or more variables 
in the models. The number of sample cases on which 
the standard errors for the structural equation coeffi- 
cients are based is shown in Table 1. A comparison 
of the characteristics of the men included in the 
structural equation models of this paper with the 
characteristics of all white men in the OCG-II survey 
showed that the procedures used in this paper pro- 
duced no biases greater than 5% in mean of father’s 
occupational status, proportion farm background, 
father's education, respondent's education, and re- 
spondent’s occupational status. I therefore conclude 
that the sample on which this analysis is based 
—despite sampie attrition due to missing data—is 
representative of ever-married white men aged 25 to 
65 who were in the experienced civilian labor force. 
3 Paternal education is scaled in years completed 
according to the following recode of class intervals: 
no school, 0.0 years; elementary (1—4), 3.3 years; 
elementary (5-7), 6.3 years; elementary (8), 8.0 
years; high school (1-3), 9.9 years; high school (4), 
12.0 years; college (1-3), 13.8 years; college (4), 16.0 
years; college (5 or more), 18.0 years. Number of 
high school (1-3), 9.9 yeers; high school (4), siblings 
is the number of brothers and sisters (not counting 
respondent). Farm origin is a dummy variable, with a 
score of 1 indicating that respondent’s father was a 
farmer, farm manager, farm laborer, or farm fore- 
man. Broken family is a dummy variable, with 1 
indicating that the respondent was not living with 
both parents most of the time up to age 16. Family 
income at age 16 is based on the respondent’s report 
of his family income when he was age 16, inflated to 
1972 dollars using the Consumer Price Index. To 
allow for the differential occupational returns and 
earnings returns to an additional year of schooling at 
the grade school and high school level compared to 
the returns to an additional year of college, respon- 
dent’s education is scaled as a spline function, fol- 
lowing the procedures of Featherman and Hauser 
(1978). Persons with 0-12 completed years of graded 
schooling reported to the Current Population Survey 
are so indicated on the graded schooling variable; 
men with one or more years of college completed are 
scored 12 on the graded schooling variable. The col- 
lege variable is scored 0 for those with no college, as 
1 to 4 for those with 1 to 4 years of college, respec- 
tively, and as 5 for those with 5 or more years of 
college completed. Father’s and respondent's occu- 
pation are scored according to Duncan’s socioeco- 
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Table~1. Means and Standard Deviations of Background and Attainment Variables by Ordering Group 


Normative 
Standard 
Variable Mean Deviation 

Father’s occupation 28.17 21.35 
Father’s education 8.29 3.73 
Farm background 0.23 0.42 
Broken family 0.12 0.32 
Number of siblings 3.8] 2.65 
Family income, age 

16 (1972 dollars; 

thousands) 11.93 6.10 
Graded schooling 10.83 2.01 
College 0.69 1.44 
Veteran 0.57 0.49 
First job 29.35 22.21 
Age at completion 

of schooling 17.41 3.88 
Age at first job 18.62 3.66 
Age at first 

marriage 24.09 4.80 
Birth cohort 

1943-47 0.14 0.35 

1938—42 0.14 0.35 

1933-37 0.12 0.32 

1928-32 0.13 0.33 

1923-27 0.13 0.34 

1918-22 0.14 0.34 

1913-17 0.12 0.32 

1907-12 0.09 0.28 
Current occupation 40.26 24.18 
Weeks worked 49.43 8.02 
Earnings 11537 8219 | 
Adjusted sample 

cases 6962 — 


in the intermediate nonnormative ordering 
group are generally intermediate in their 
family background characteristics, they 
tend, otherwise, to more closely resemble 


i 





nomic index for occupations (Duncan, 1961), since 
occupational socioeconomic status is the major di- 
mension along which occupational positions persist 
from generation to generation (Hauser and Feather- 
‘man, 1977). ‘‘Father’s’’ occupation refers, as well, to 
the mother or other household head where the father 
was absent. Number of weeks worked by the re- 
spondent during the previous year is scaled in weeks 
according to the following recode of class intervals: 
None, 0.0 weeks; 1-13, 7.0 weeks; 14-26, 20.0 
weeks; 27-39, 33.0 weeks; 40-47, 43.5 weeks: 
48-49, 48.5 weeks; 50-52, 52.0 weeks. Earnings are 
expressed in 1972 dollars. Age at completion of 
schooling, age at first job, and age at first marriage 
are scored in single years of age. Birth cohort is 
represented by a series of dummy variables in order 
to control for differences in the birth cohort com- 
positions of the ordering groups. A variable for years 
of work experience is not included since it would be 
highly collinear with the combination of the birth 
cohort and age at first job variables. 


Intermediate Extreme 

Nonnormative Nonnormative 

Standard Standard 
Mean Deviation Mean Deviation 

30.31 22.44 38.99 24.89 
8.66 3.81 10.07 3.87 
0.24 0.43 0.15 0.36 
0.12 0.33 0.12 0.32 
3.55 2.60 2.89 2.34 
12.70 6.31 14.18 6.22 
11.18 1.74 11.86 0.78 
0.91 1.58 3.02 1.94 
0.63 0.48 0.64 0.48 
33.42 23.30 57.42 24.68 
18.66: 4.19 28.77 7.50 
19.99 6.96 25.74 6.67 
23.25 4.56 ' 22.48 3.56 
0.16 0.37 0.17 0.37 
0.16 0.36 0.17 0.38 
0.14 0,34 0.16 0.36 
0.13 0.33 0.15 0.36 
0.13 0.34 0.15 0.36 
0.12 0.33 0.11 0.32 
0.10 0.29 0.05 0.22 
0.07 0.25 0.03 0.18 
42.32 24.25 61.31 22.79 
49.63 7.66 49.80 7.86 

11621 8146 14584 9433 

2079 — 2293 ne 


the normative group than the extreme 
nonnormative group. 

Men with extreme nonnormative orders 
are characterized by better early attain- 
ments as compared with other men. They 
thus enjoy an average of one more year of 
graded schooling and 2.3 more years of 
college than had men with normative or- 
ders. The intermediate ordering group is 
also intermediate with respect to educa- 
tional attainment, but more closely re- 
sembles the normative group. Men with 
nonnormative orders are more likely to 
have spent some time in the military ‘ser- 
vice. (These characteristics are in line 
with the findings reported in Hogan, 
1978b; 1976). 

Men with extreme nonnormative orders 
married at an average age of 22.5 which 
is 1.6 years younger than the average mar- 
riage age of men with normative orders. In 
line with their higher educational attain- 
ments, the men with nonnormative or- 
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dering patterns remained in school until a 
later age than the men with normative or- 
ders. In fact, men with extreme nonnor- 
mative orders, even though they averaged 
only 3.36 more years of schooling (graded 
schooling and college), finished school 
11.4 years later than men who had norma- 
tive orders. The extreme nonnormative 
men also began working at the first full- 
time civilian jobs they held after complet- 
ing their highest grade of school an aver- 
age of 3.0 years before completing 
school.* This contrasts with other. men 


who began working at full-time civilian - 


jobs an average of 1.3 years after com- 
pleting school. 

The later age at first job together with 
the higher level of schooling of men in the 
nonnormative ordering category suggest 
that the first jobs of these men represent, 
actually, the beginning of their careers 
rather than merely the start of more tenu- 
ous “‘first jobs.” This supposition is con- 
firmed by the average first-job status of 
57.4 points reported by the extreme non- 
normative men, compared with average 
first job statuses of 29.4 for men with 
normative orders and of 33.4 for men with 
an intermediate ordering pattern. 

It is not surprising, given their better 
socioeconomic backgrounds and above 
average early attainments, that men with 
extreme nonnormative ordering patterns 


report higher-status occupations and - 


higher earnings as of 1973, compared to 
men with intermediate nonnormative and 
normative orders. Thus, the current occu- 
pational statuses of the men who marry 
prior to completing school are an average 
21 points higher than those of men with 
normative orders, and their annual earn- 
ings are about $3,000 higher. 

These simple comparisons run strongly 
counter to the hypothesis that noncon- 
formity with normative ordering patterns 
in the transition to adulthood will reduce 
later career attainments. The remainder of 
this paper reports more detailed analyses 
which demonstrate that this apparent ad- 


4 This is the definition of first job in the OCG-T 
survey. An alternative definition of first Job would 
perhaps have been preferable for this analysis, but 
the bias resulting from the OCG-II definition is prob- 
ably slight. See Hogan (1978b; 1976) for a complete 
discussion of the first job variable. 
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vantage of men with nonnormative orders 
disappears when their more favorable so- 
cial backgrounds and early attainments 
are taken into account. While the results 
do not confirm the hypothesis for occupa- 
tional attainments, they provide strong 
confirmation for the hypothesis in regard 
to earnings attainments. The paper con- 
cludes with a discussion of various factors 
that may be producing these results. 


The Process of Occupational Attainment 


The analysis of occupational attainment 
processes traditionally focuses on either 
intergenerational occupational mobility 
models or on sfructural equation models 
which show occupational status attain- 
ments as a function of family background 
and education (Blau and Duncan, 1967; 
Featherman and Hauser, 1978). In order 
to test fully for differences among the 
three groups in the process of occupa- 
tional attainments, I carried out both 
types of analyses. 

A comparison of the intergenerational 
occupational mobility processes of the 
three ordering groups indicates that the 
minimum degreé occupational mobility 
between fathers and sons is 41% among 
men with extreme nonnormative orders, 
but only 24% among men with other or- 
dering patterns. Most of this difference is 
accounted for by the very pronounced re- 
cruitment, into the salaried professions, of 


. men who have extreme nonnormative or- 


ders. Among such men, 27.4% more are in 
the salaried occupations (compared to 
their fathers), while the shift is only 6.6% 
among men with intermediate orders and 
only 4.7% among men with normative or- 
ders. Despite these differences in 
minimum mobility, rates of expected and 


-Observed mobility are virtually identical. 


In order to control for the effects of 
structural mobility, a proportional ad- 
justment procedure was carried out, 
which adjusted the margins of each matrix 
to those of the normative ordering group 
(see Hauser and Featherman, 1977). 


5 A 17-category major occupation group classifica- 
tion is used. The occupational classification is the 
same as that used by Blau and Duncan, 1967, and 
Featherman and Hauser, 1978. 
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Table 2. Regression Analysis of Occupational Attainment by Ordering Group 


Normative 
Regression Standard 

Variable Coefficient Error 
Father's occupation 0.07* 0.01 
Father’s education 0.10 0.07 
Farm background ~ 1.95* 0.60 
Broken family 0.85 0.70 
Number of siblings —0.26* 0.09 
Graded schooling 2.31* 0.14 
College 4.46* 0.22 
Veteran 1.06* 0.50 
First job 0.31* 0.01 
Age at completion , 

of schooling’ 0.07 0.10 
Age at first job ~0.27* 0.10 
Age at first 

marriage ~0.16* 0.05 
Birth cohort 

1943-47 —7.85* 1.01 

1938-42 ~5.18* 1.00 

1933-37 —2.23* 1.03 

1928-32 —1.17 1.02 

1923-27 —0.18 1.02 

1918-22 0.16 1.00 
. [913-17 0.10 1,0] - 

1907-12 = ae 
Intercept 10.65 
R? . 404 
Error of estimate 18.70 


Ordering Group 
Intermediate Extreme 
Nonnormative Nonnormative 
Regression Standard Regression Standard 
Coefficient Eror- Coefficient Error 
0.07* 0.02 0.05* - 0.02 
0.08 0.13 0.15 0.11 
—3,03* 1.12 —2.47* 1.09 
—0.34 1.26 0.46 1.09 
—0.12 0.18 —0.39* 0.16 
1.93* 0.28 1.08* 0.47 
4.10* 0.37 3.01* 0.24 
1.97* 0.92 0.95 0.81 
0.34* 0.02 0.41* 0.02 
—0.69 0.13 © ~—0.01 0.06 
—0.01 0.06 —0.09 0.07 
—0.20 0.11 0.20 0.12 
—4,82* 1.98 —4.09 2.20 
—3.14 1.98 —3.38 2.15 
~—0.89 1.99 —0.56 2.16 
0.05 2.02 —2.80 2.15 
1.53 2.01 1.07 2.17 
1.01 2.00 1.42 2.20 
3.61 2.06 6.06 2.41 
9.95 12.91 
415 484 


18.64 16.43 


* Regression coefficients larger than twice their standard errors. 


There are no significant differences in in- 
tergenerational mobility patterns among 
the three groups, once differences in ori- 
gin and destination marginals are taken 
into account. l 

Turning to an examination of the occu- 
pational status achievement process 
among the groups, we find that the supe- 
rior occupational status level of those men 
in the extreme nonnormative group 1s 
largely accounted for by their superior 
educations. Direct standardization for 
level of education results in an average 
current job status of 44.0 among men with 
normative orders, 43.4 for men with 
intermediate nonnormative orders, and 
45.9 for men with extreme nonnormative 
orders. These standardized figures may 
be compared with the unadjusted figures 
of 39.4, 41.7, and 60.2, respectively. 
While standardization for education does 


é The education distribution for the entire popula- 
tion of analysis was used as the standard. 


not reverse the pattern, it does attenuate 
the results in a direction consistent with 
the hypothesis. 

Can controls for other background and 
early achievement variables reverse the 
Occupational status differentials among 
the groups, in line with the hypothesis that 
degree of normativeness should be posi- 
tively associated with occupational status? 
To answer this question, separate struc- 
tural equation models of the occupational 
status attainment process were estimated 
for each ordering group (Table 2).These 
models incorporate all of the family back- 
ground variables commonly used as inde- 
pendent variables (see Duncan et al., 
1972). Educational attainment is scored as 
a spline function to allow for the differing 
occupational returns to a year of graded 
schooling and a year of college (see 
Featherman and Hauser, 1978, for a dis- 
cussion of this specification). Veteran 
status and birth cohort are both included 
as control variables because both char- 
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acteristics of an individual are known to 
be associated wth his ordering pattern, 
and are probably related to his occupa- 
tional attainment (see Fligstein, 1976). 
Age at the completion of schooling, be- 
ginning of first job, and first marriage are 
included so that any differences observed 
among the ordering groups are due to the 
ordering of the component events, and not 
to the individual timing of one or more of 
those events. 

The sequence of transition events does 
not affect occupational status returns to 
family background, but it does have sub- 
stantial consequences for the occupational 
returns to education, military service, and 
first job status.” As hypothesized, men 
with normative orders receive higher re- 
turns to a year of graded schooling than 
men who marry prior to completing 
schooling (2.31 occupational status points 
versus 1.08 points), and their occupational 
returns to years of college are also higher 
(4.46 versus 3.01). As anticipated, the oc- 


cupational returns to a year of graded . 


schooling and to a year of college are 
intermediate for the intermediate ordering 
_group. -A disorderly pattern of events 
marking the transition to adulthood thus 
reduces the returns a man gains for each 
additional year of schooling. Therefore, 
although advanced schooling is desirable 
for men as a way to increase their occupa- 
tional achievements, the maximum occu- 
pational returns to schooling can be re- 
ceived only if their schooling is completed 
prior to both the beginning of their first 
full-time civilian job and their first mar- 
riage, controlling for other variables. 

A disorderly pattern of events increases 
the occupational status returns to first job. 
This confirms that the first job is more 
important for men who begin that job 
relatively late in life, after considerable 
schooling, because it represents the be- 
ginning of a career trajectory. For men 
who begin their first job at a younger age, 
but after the completion of schooling, the 
first job status is not as closely tied to later 
occupational attainments because it may 


? The structural equation models for the occupa- 
tional attainment process differ significantly among 
the ordering groups (F = 1.56, with 41 and 11,274 
degrees of freedom; p < .02). 
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represent a more tenuous sort of labor 
force (and career) attachment. 

Structural equation models omitting the 
first-job variable show a pattern of differ- 
ential occupational returns to education in 
a much attenuated form. This indicates 
that part of the reason for the lower re- 
turns to an additional year of education 
among men with nonnormative ordering 
patterris is due to the greater importance 
of first job as an intervening variable 
among such men. | 

In order to decompose the source of the 
higher overall- occupational status attain- 
ments of men with nonnormative ordering 
patterns into components due to dif- 
ferences in background and to differences 
in process, the means of the independent 
variables for each of the nonnormative or- 
dering groups were inserted into the 
structural equation models estimated for 
men with normative orders, and predicted 
occupational attainments were calculated. 
A comparison of the predicted and actual 
scores permits an assessment of the pen- 
alty or advantage experienced by each of 
the nonnormative groups as a result of 
differences in the process of occupational 
attainment (Table 3).® 

Most of the 2.06 occupational status- 
point advantage of men with intermediate 
nonnormative orders compared to men 
with normative orders is due to their bet- 
ter social origins. (1.13) and higher educa- 
tions (1.58). Men with intermediate non- 
normative orders suffer a 0.88 status-point 
disadvantage in the process.of attainment, 
compared to men with normative orders. 
That is, men with the same characteristics 
on the independent variables as these men 
would have occupational status scores an 
average of 0.88 points higher if they expe- 
rienced transition events in a normative 
way. 

Superior social origins account for 5.60 
of the 21.05 status-point advantage of men 
with extreme nonnormative orders com- 
pared to those with normative orders, and 
their greater years of graded schooling and 
college account for an additional 14.64 


8 This type of multiple regression standardization 
procedure has been widely used (see Duncan, 1968; 
Althauser and Wigler, 1972: Hogan and Featherman, 
1977). 
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points of their occupational status advan- 
tage. Net of the effects of social back- 
ground and education, the better first jobs 
of men with extreme nonnormative orders 
adds 1.70 points to their average status 
scores. The overall penalty suffered for an 
extreme nonnormative ordering of events 
is a 0.60 point deficit in expected occu- 
_pational status. 

This analysis of the occupational at- 
tainment process does not confirm the hy- 
pothesis that a disorderly sequencing of 
events marking the transition to adulthood 
reduces expected levels of occupational 
attainment. While the net returns to a year 
of schooling are less among such men, this 
is mainly a function of the greater impor- 
tance of first job as an intervening vari- 
able. Overall, the net deficit suffered as a 
result of a disorderly sequencing of events 
is less than one occupational status point. 
Therefore, the ordering of transition 
events leading to adulthood does not af- 
_ fect occupational attainments in the later 
‘career. The models also indicate that the 
age of occurrence of each of the events 
marking the transition to adulthood have 
only trivial effects on occupational at- 
tainments. 


The Process of Earnings Attainments 


The next step in the research is to test 
the hypothesis that men with nonnorma- 
tive ordering patterns suffer earnings defi- 
cits as a result of their distinctive ordering 
patterns. As already mentioned, the gross 
earnings differentials are patterned 
exactly opposite the hypothesized order- 
ing, with men with extreme nonnormative 
orders earning $14,251 in 1972, compared 
to $11,550 for men with intermediate or- 
dering patterns, and to $11,320 for men 
with a. normative ordering pattern. But this 
is not surprising, given the better educa- 
tions of men with deviant ordering patterns. 

Comparing the earnings of men with 
different ordering patterns at each level of 
education, we find the expected differen- 
tials emerge among men who are high 
school graduates or better (Table 4). 
Among high school graduates, men with 
normative orders have average earnings 
$328 higher than men with extreme non- 
normative orders. This differential in- 
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Table 3. Components of Differences between Oc- 
cupational and Earnings Attainments of 
Intermediate and Extreme Nonnormative 
Ordering Groups and Men with Normative 
Ordering of Events* 


Ordering Group 


Attainment and Intermediate Extreme 
Components Nonnormative Nonnormative 
Occupational 

Status: 
Social origins 1.13 5.60 
Education 1.58 14.64 
Military service 0.08 0.06 
First job 0.44 1.70 
Age at events —0.25 ~0.87 
Birth cohort —0.04 0.52 
Residual —0.88 —0.60 

Total 

difference 2.06 21.05 

Earnings: 

Social origins 338 1285 
Education 285 3123 
Military service , 24 23 
First job 59 241 
Age at events —76 —467 
Birth cohort —17 268 
Occupational l 

status —79 =33 
Weeks worked 0 ~—65 
Residual —450 — 1329 

Total 

difference 84 3046 


* The structural equations for men with a norma- 
tive ordering pattern are used for the standardiza- 
tion. l 


creases with higher levels of education to 
$524 among men with one to three years of 
college,-$988 among men with four years 
of college, and $5,124 among men with 
one or more years of graduate or profes- 
sional schooling. The intermediate group 
has an intermediate earnings position only 
among men with one to three years of 
college or with graduate or professional 
training. Standardizing for education, the 


three ordering groups show the hypoth- 


esized pattern, with men with normative 
orders earning $12,407, men with inter- 
mediate nonnormative orders earning 
$12,018, and men with extreme nonnor- 
mative patterns earning $11,725. 

The earnings advantage accruing to men 
with normative ordering patterns is con- 
centrated among men who are in the pro- 
fessional and managerial occupations or 
are farmers, when standardized for edu- 
cational differentials among the ordering 
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Table 4. Mean Earnings in 1972 by Educational Level for Ordering Group 


Ordering Group 
Intermediate Extreme 

Educational Level Normative Nonnormative Nonnormative Total 
None —* — — . — 
Elementary 1—4 6,581 (7,359) — 6,747 
Elementary 5-7 7,603 7,621 — 7,635 
Elementary 8 8,498 8,364 (8,149) 8,465 
High school 1-3 9,570 9,579 9,983 9,587 
High school 4 11,211 10,750 10,883 11,083 
College 1-3 12,989 12,875 12,465 12,788 
College 4 16,674 16,745 15,686 16,252 
College 5 or more 22,361 20,047 17,237 18,659 
Total 11,320 11,550 14,251 11,953 
Total (standardized 

for education)” 12,407 12,018 11,725 11,953 
Adjusted sample size 8,466 2,534 . 2,171 13,777 


a Mean earnings are not shown for cells with fewer than 25 cases; means for cells with 25 to 49 cases are 


shown in parentheses. 


. 


? Directly standardized, using the education distribution for the total population as the standard population. 


groups within each category of occupation 
(Table 5). This difference amounts to 
$1,258 among the professionals; $1,440 
among the managers, officials, and pro- 
prietors; and $907 among the farmers. The 
men with intermediate ordering patterns 
have intermediate earnings patterns 
among professionals, and among mana- 
gers, Officials, and proprietors, but not 
among farmers. There appear to be no 
earnings differentials among the ordering 
groups for men in the lower white-collar 
and blue-collar occupations. 

Structural equation models for the 
earnings attainment process can help ex- 
plain the source of these differentials by 
indicating the total magnitude of the 
earnings deficit suffered by men with dis- 
orderly transitions to adulthood, and by 
showing what differences in process pro- 
duce these earnings deficits. The earnings 
returns to an additional year of graded 
schooling and of college differ markedly 
by ordering pattern (Table 6). Whereas 
men with normative orders earn $218 for 
each additional year of graded school and 
$911 for each additional year of col- 
lege, men with intermediate nonnormative 
orders enjoy lesser returns of $140 and 
$786, respectively, and men with extreme 


’ The structural equation models for earnings at- 
tainment differ significantly among the groups (F = 
2.64, with 45 and 11,265 degrees of freedom; p < 
.01). 


nonnormative orders get a nonsignificant 
return to additional years of graded 
schooling, and only $414 for each 
additional year of college. A one-year 
delay in the completion of schooling or 
age at first job appears to depress the 
earnings of men with nonnormative or- 
ders, although the size of the loss remains 
small. 

The better social origins of men with 
extreme nonnormative orderings account 
for $1,285 of their $3,046 earnings advan- 
tage over men with normative origins 
(Table 4). Their better educations 
provided them with an additional $3,123 in 
earnings. Their better first jobs and more 
favorable birth cohorts add about $250 
(each) to their earnings advantage. But dif- 
ferences in the process of earnings attain- 
ments (between men with extreme non- 
normative orders and those with norma- 
tive orders) penalizes, by a total of $1,329, 
the men who marry prior to finishing 
school. As the detailed examination of the 
structural equations model indicated, 
this penalty is primarily due to their poorer 
earnings returns to graded schooling and 
college. 

The men with intermediate nonnorma- 
tive ordering patterns have gross earnings 
that are about equal to the earnings of men 
with normative orders. But this results 
from the counterbalancing effects of their 
better social origins and educations— 
which add $338 and $285, respectively, to 
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Table 5. Mean Earnings in 1972 by Occupational Level For Ordering Groups 


Occupational Level Normative 
Professionals 16,155 
- Managers, officials, 

and proprietors 15,209 
Cierical and sales 11,465 
Crafts 10,574 
Labor, operatives, 

and service 8,742 
Farm 6,799 
Total 11,320 
Professionals 16,495 
Managers, officials, 

and proprietors 16,029 
Clerical and sales 11,851 
Crafts 10,657 
Labor, operatives, 

and service 8,803 
Farm 6,893 
Total 12,232 


2 


Ordering Group 


Intermediate Extreme 

Nonnormative Nonnormative Total 
Observed Means 
15,596 15,791 15,897 
15,230 16,495 15,527 
11,785 12,860 11,795 
10,434 11,164 10,608 
8,823 9,570 8,832 
7,113 9,198 7,040 
11,550 14,251 11,953 
Standardized for Education? 

16,338 15,237 15,897 
15,729 14,589 15,527 
11,903 11,975 11,796 
10,398 10,600 10,608 
8,749 8,589 8,833 
7,022 5,986 7,040 
11,979 11,780 11,953 





* Directly standardized, using the education distribution for the total population of the same occupation 
group as the standard population; the education variable was categorized into four categories—less than high 
school, high school, some college, and college graduate. 


their average earnings—and of the earn- 
ings penalty of $450 suffered as a result 
of differences in process. As in the cases 
of the extreme nonnormative men, this 
penalty operates primarily via reduced 
earnings returns to graded schooling and 
college.!® 


1° The structural equation models reported used 
earnings rather than the natural log of earnings as the 
dependent variable. My substantive interest in this 
paper is on the actual! process of earnings returns 
‘among the ordering groups, and not on determinants 
of relative earnings position (as would be provided 
by a semilogged structural equation model for 
eamings attainment). In any case, a regression 
analysis using log-earnings as the dependent variable 
produced the same pattern of differential returns to 
education for the ordering groups. The relative 
earnings returns to an additional year of graded 
schooling, controlling for all other independent vari- 
ables, are .033 for men with normative orders, .018 
for men with intermediate orders, and .026 for men 
with extreme nonnormative orders. The comparable 
relative earnings returns to an additional year of col- 
lege are .041, .039, and .021 for the ordering groups, 
respectively. When the three ordering groups are 
included in a single equation, the differences in inter- 
cept are in the expected direction, with an intermedi- 
ate nonnormative ordering pattern reducing relative 
earnings position by .030, and an extreme nonnor- 


mative order reducing relative earnings position by 


.063. 


Thus, the sequential ordering pattern of 
life-course transition events has an im- 
portant impact on the earnings attain- 
ments of men in their later careers, but 
does not substantially affect occupational 
attainments (measured by occupation 
group or by occupational status score). 
The earnings penalty for having transition 
events out of their appropriate sequence 
amounts to $450 among men who marry 
after completing schooling, and to $1,329 
among men who marry prior to complet- 
ing their schooling. 

This pattern of differential earnings re- 
turns to a year of schooling cannot be 
attributed to a differential rate of school 
disruptions among the out-of-order 
groups. Restricting the analysis to men 
with no interruptions in their schooling, 
the earnings differential between men with 
normative orders and those with interme- 
diate nonnormative orders amounts to 
$285, and the earnings penalty for marry- 
ing prior to completing school is $1,243. 
The earnings differentials by ordering 
group are concentrated among men with 
one or more years of college who are pro- 
fessionals, managers, officials, or propri- 
etors. Restricting the analysis to this 
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Table 6. Regression Analysis of Earnings Attainment by Ordering Group 


Normative 
Regression Standard 
Variable Coefficient Error 
Father's occupation 2 5 
Father's education 12 28 
Farm background —254 229 
Broken family —283 270 


Number of siblings —4 36 
Family income, age 


16 (thousands) 102* 17 
Graded schooling 218* 54 
College 911* 88 
Veteran 108 190 
First job 16* 6 
Age at completion 

of schooling —16 37 
Age at first job —40 39 
Age at first marriage —35 21 
Birth cohort 

1943—47 — 1630* 390 

1938—42 109 385 

1933-37 844* 395 

1928-32 1358* 389 

1923-27 1111* 391 

1918-22 998* 385 

1913-17 877* 387 

1909-12 — — 
Occupation 77* 5 
Weeks worked 172* 11 
Intercept —3446 — 
R? .244 — 
Error of estimate 7155 — 


Ordering Group 


Intermediate Extreme 
Nonnormative Nonnormative 
Regression Standard Regression Standard 
Coefficient Error Coefficient Error 

7 9 13 9 
—28 5] 46 56 
—451 430 —674 549 
72 486 — 58 550 
-19 67 —160 gi 
100* 29 Tar 32 
140 110 —27 233 
786* 145 414* 125 
§29 350 383 407 
34* 10 21" 10 
—23 50 —34 32 
—52* 25 —151* 34 
—165* 40 ~61 59 
—2414* 759 —4686* 1103 
—53] 757 —2365* 1081 
840 760 —56 1082 
1107 771 892 1082 
57 769 1581 1093 
- 282 < 767 2092 1108 
1414 786 2276 1209 
69* g 7 88» 11 
179* 21 215* 22 
314 = 106! — 
246 — .245 
7110 — 8235 


* Regression coefficients larger than twice their standard errors. 


population, the structural equation models 
show a $514 earnings deficit for men with 
an intermediate ordering pattern and a 
$1,479 deficit for men who marry prior to 
completing school. These differentials 
persist when controls are’ introduced 
for five-year job-tenure cohorts. 

These findings apply to men in both 
their early and later careers. Separate 
structural equation models were estimated 
for each of the ordering groups for men 
aged 26 to 39 and 40 to 65. There were no 
differences in occupational attainments, 
overall, at any age, although a pattern of 
reduced occupational status returns to 
each year of school, similar to that for the 
population aged 25 to 65, are observed. 
The expected pattern of earnings returns, 
by ordering group, is observed for all 
groups except the older men with inter- 
mediate nonnormative orders. Thus, 
among younger men, the earnings returns 


s 
4 


to an additional year of college are $754 
for men with normative orders, $574 for 
men with intermediate orders, and $428 for 
men with extreme nonnormative orders. 
Among older men, the comparable earn- 
ings returns are $1,097, $1,070, and $458, 
respectively..The younger men with 
intermediate ordering patterns experience 
a total deficit of $185 and those with ex- 
treme nonnormative orders have earnings 
$874 lower than men with normative or- 
ders. Among older men, those with inter- 
mediate ordering patterns experience no 
overall earnings deficit, but men who 
marry prior to finishing school have earn- 
ings $1,558 less than would otherwise be 
expected. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Throughout the twentieth century, 
American society has become more dis- 
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tinctly age-graded, with certain 
‘chronological ages being recognized as 
appropriate for a variety of social roles. 
This historical tendency toward sharper 
age-grade distinctions has become espe- 
cially pronounced since World War Ii. 
Whereas males making the transition from 
youth to adulthood in the prewar period 
faced a relatively loosely defined set of 
ages for the completion of schooling, the 
beginning of work, and marrying, a sub- 
stantial narrowing of the variation in the 
usual age-range for each of these events 
occurred in the postwar period. Further- 
more, the average age at school comple- 
tion and at the beginning of first full-time 
civilian job following school] increased 
somewhat in the postwar period, while 
the average age at first marriage declined 
substantially. As a result, it became in- 
creasingly difficult (for those young men 
making the transition to adulthood during 
the postwar years) to adhere to the nor- 
mative timetable for each transition event 
while, simultaneously, maintaining -the 
sequence of transition events that is nor- 
matively preferred. This is reflected in a 
higher proportion of men making the tran- 
sition to adulthood in a nonnormative 
fashion during the postwar period. 

It is especially difficult for men who 
attend college, graduate, or professional 
school to maintain a normative ordering of 
events, because .an extended postpone- 
ment of marriage until after the comple- 
tion of schooling will make them ‘“‘late”’ 
marriers, in relation to other members of 
their cohort. Such a postponement could, 
if strictly adhered to, even result in the 
loss of a desirable marriage partner who 
might decide to marry someone else rather 
than wait and, then, herself become 
“Iate” on the normal marriage schedule of 
her cohort. As a result of the joint effects 
of the norms regarding the desirability of a 
college education and marriage at the 
“right” age, some men marry prior to 
completing their schooling, thereby vio- 
lating the normative proscription that 
schooling .should be completed prior to 
marriage. 

While this violation of the ordering 
_ norm may be preferable to dropping out of 
school (to the detriment of career socio- 
economic attainments) or to postponing 
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marriage until a later age than usual (and 
risking the loss of a suitable marriage 
partner), it does not occur with impunity. 
Men who marry prior to the completion of 
schooling receive much lower earnings 
returns to a year of graded school and a 
year of college than do men who adhere to 
the ordering norm. Overall, this deficit 
amounts to over $1,329 per year. The pen- 
alty is most substantial among men who 
are college graduates, especially those 
with one or more years of graduate or 
professional school. The earnings deficit 
is also most pronounced among men who 
are in the higher-status white-collar occu- 
pations. Men with intermediate nonnor- 
mative orders experience a somewhat 
smaller—but nonetheless substantial— 
earnings deficit of $450. 

The analysis presented here indicates 
that a deviant ordering of transition events 
causes deficits in earnings, but not in oc- 
cupational status attainments. Why are 
occupational attainments unaffected by 
the ordering of transition events? What is 
the mechanism that produces lower rates - 
of earnings returns for men with deviant 
ordering patterns? There are a number of 
possible answers to these questions. 
While the data set used in this analysis is 
appropriate for testing the consequences 
of transition-event ordering patterns, it 
does not readily lend itself to the test of 
these alternative hypotheses. The hypoth- 
eses I mention will, therefore, be specula- 
tive; if they are found sufficiently compel- 
ling, they may provide a basis for future 
research. ; 

The first possibility is that men who 
marry prior to the completion of school, 
and, to a lesser extent, men who marry 
before beginning their first job (but after 
completing school) may be less geo- 
graphically mobile than single men, and 
this depresses their earnings. This hy- 
pothesis is based on two related ideas: (1) 
that men who are married are less geo- 
graphically mobile than single men, and 
(2) that geographic mobility is an impor- 
tant mechanism by which men place 
themselves in more favorable job markets 
where higher wages are available (see El- 
dridge and Thomas, 1964; Blau and Dun- 
can, 1967; Featherman and Hauser, 1978). 
The potential earnings gains from migra- 
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tion have historically been the greatest for 
highly trained men in the higher-status oc- 
cupations (Featherman and Hauser, 
1978), possibly accounting for the reason 
that earnings deficits are associated with 
deviant ordering patterns among only the 
better-educated, higher-status white- 
collar occupation men. 

A second possibility is that men who are 
working and/or married while in school 
may spend less time on their academic 
studies than do men who are single while 
in college, graduate, or professional 
school. Such men possibly would obtain a 
smaller intellectual return from each 
additional year of schooling. Men with 
nonnormative transition orders therefore 
would have lower educational attainments 
(measured by achievement scores) than 
would men with normative transition or- 
ders who have the same number of years 
of schooling. To the extent that educa- 
tional attainments promote on-the-job 
productivity, men with nonnormative or- 
ders would be less productive on the job. 
This might be reflected in lower wages, 
salaries, commissions, and profits accru- 
ing, overall, to such men. If employers hire 
men on the basis of years of schooling (or 
highest degree completed), they would not 
discriminate against married men in hiring 
them for their first jobs following school 
completion. In fact, they may prefer such 
men because of the presumption that they 
will prove to be more “‘stable’’ employees 
than single men. Also, at the higher- 
degree levels, many of these men will be 
self-employed and their ordering patterns 
_would not affect their occupations. The 
lower productivity of the men with non- 
normative orders would become apparent 
only after they begin work, and would 
then result only in lowered earnings (not 
in effect upon occupation choice). While 
this explanation is certainly plausible, it is 
complex, and will prove very difficult to 
test empirically. 

Meanwhile, skeptics may wish to offer 
the alternative ‘“‘beer-guzzler’” hypoth- 
esis, which states that single students 
spend more time partying and less time 
doing ‘‘serious’’ studying than do students 
who are married and/or working. 

A third possible explanation of the 
- findings of this analysis is that men who 
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mary prior to completing school and/or 
beginning work prefer to choose family 
achievements over career achievements. 
This type of choice, if made repeatedly 
over the life cycle, would ultimately de- 
press career achievements below the level 
attained by men at similar levels of educa- 
tion who choose to emphasize career over 
family concerns. Bailyn (1976) and Bailyn 
and Schein (1976) have drawn attention to 
such an’ ‘‘accommodative’’ pattern in 
which the demands of work are subordi- . 
nated to those of the family. Their study of » 
1,300 M.I.T. alumni suggests that such an 
accommodative pattern may act as a 
career detriment, particularly in technical 
and entrepreneurial occupations. While 
the accommodative solution of the con- 
flict between family roles and work roles 
may depress achievements in a given oc- 
cupation (in particular, earnings attain- 
ments), and may hinder upward occupa- 
tional mobility beyond the career begin- 
ning, it may be insufficiently detrimental 
to cause downward career occupational 
mobility. In this way, ordering patterns of 
transition events would have a greater im- 
pact on earnings than on career attain- 
ments. 

Regardless of which, if any, of these 
alternative explanations accounts, in the 
later career, for the earnings deficits that 
are associated with a disorderly sequenc- 
ing of the transition events leading to 
adulthood, the research reported here has 
demonstrated the importance of a life- 
course perspective in understanding the 
family and career histories of American 
men. American men attempt to order the 
completion of schooling, beginning of first 
job, and first marriage in a normative 
fashion. At the same time, they attempt to 
adhere to normative constraints regarding 
the appropriate ages for each of these 
transition events. These normative con- 
straints often conflict with the desire to 
enhance career chances through the 
achievement of higher levels of education. 
Those men who resolve this conflict by 
violating the norms regarding the appro- 
priate ordering of transition events expe- 
rience reduced earnings returns to 
additional years of graded schooling and 
college, and they suffer substantial earn- 
ings deficits during their later careers. 
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None of the alternative explanations I 
have offered for this finding suggests that it 
is the imposition of societal sanctions (re- 
sulting from the violation of the ordering 
norm per se) that has produced the earn- 
ings deficits of men violating those norms. 
Rather, they suggest that, in the educa- 
tional and career achievement processes, 
there are structural factors that account 
for the earnings deficit associated with a 
nonnormative transition to adulthood. 
Thus, the scheduling of events (timing, 
spacing, and sequencing) by which 
American males make the transition from 
adolescence to adulthood has lasting con- 
sequences for career attainments in the 
later life course. 
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In this paper we comparatively test three models of individual mobility in an organizational 
internal labor market. The data are on a police work force and its managerial staff. Two of the 

` models are Markovian; the third, a vacancy model. In each model two types of decision-makers 
are postulated—managers selecting individuals for promotion and workers deciding to stay or 
leave. Individuals are distinguished by seniority within each grade. The vacancy or labor 
demand model’s predictive capability was consistently better than either Merkovian model—for 
long (10 years) or short (3-5 year) term forecasts. 


1. INTRODUCTION 
Internal Labor Markets 


In the 1950s both sociologists and 
economists were discussing the fragmen- 
tation of the national work force into dis- 
tinct (internal) labor markets (cf. Caplow, 
1954; Kerr, 1954; Ross, 1958). Recently, 
this perspective, which is again gaining 
attention in both fields (Spilerman, 1977; 
Stewman, 1975a; 1975b; Stolzenberg, 
1975a; 1975b; Doeringer and Piore, 1971), 
is rounding out the large omission of in- 
stitutional processes within the more pre- 
valent perspectives of status attainment in 
sociology (Blau.and Duncan, 1967; Dun- 
can et al., 1972; Jencks et. al., 1972; 
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Hauser and Featherman, 1974) and hu- 
man capital in economics (Mincer, 1974; 
Becker, 1975). 

The most comprehensive theoretical 
treatment of internal labor markets 
(ILMs) is given by Doeringer and Piore 
(1971). Spilerman (1977) extends their 
treatment by tying careers to ILMs. The 
theory of internal labor markets postulates 
that many available opportunity sets within 
the national poo! of jobs have restricted 
entry ports and internal rules regarding 
mobility and wages. Moreover, different 
ILM processes operate at different levels 
of analyses—organizations, industries 
and occupations—with varying degrees of 
openness to the external supply of labor. 
Specific empirical tests demonstrating the 
operation of internal labor market process 
have been conducted by Stolzenberg 
(1975a; 1975b) for occupational markets 
and by.Stewman (1975a; 1975b) for an 
organizational market. 


AN OPPORTUNITY LABOR DEMAND MODEL 


Individual Behavior and Job 
Opportunities 


Since most theoretical and empirical 
work in both sociology and economics has 
not taken into account the structural ef- 
fects of internal labor markets, we may 
raise the question of what governs. indi- 
vidual movement within such systems. 
Two streams of analytical development 
seem relevant: (1) work on labor supply, 
generally involving Markovian models 
and (2) work on labor demand, incor- 
porating job vacancies. Illustrative of the 
developments in labor supply are Tuma’s 
(1976) semi-Markovian model, Wise’s 
(1975) Markov chain model and Spilerman’s 
(1977) development of the career-line con- 
struct. Both Tuma and Wise generate in- 
dividual mobility parameters from a re- 
gression model of individual attributes,! 
which results in a nonstationary multi- 
variate Markovian model of labor supply.” 
The significance of this work for the 
_ present paper lies in its attempt to further 

specify labor mobility beyond the simple 
' Markov chain process. Prior significant 
work includes Blumen et al. (1955), Hodge 
(1966), McGinnis (1968), Henry et al. 
(1971), McFarland (1970), Spilerman 
(1972), Mayer (1972) and Sgrenson (1975). 

The second major development postu- 
. lates that the nonstationarity of individual 
mobility arises from fluctuations in the 
demand side of the process. Organiza- 
tional internal labor markets have been 
modeled from both supply and demand 


t Tuma utilized data on job attributes——occupation 
and industry—but since the attributes were of the 
individual’s currently held job, not his job after the 
move, we may also consider current job held as an 
individual attribute. Whether or not there is a match 
between his resources and rewards in the occupied 
job is an important topic, but the issue remains 
within the sphere of labor supply. Tuma’s inclusion 
of a variable “historical change” is an attempt to 
move-beyond the supply orientation, however. An- 
other semi-Markovian theorist, who focuses on geo- 
graphical rather than labor mobility, is Ginsberg 
(1972). Furthermore, Ginsberg also treats destination 
attributes causally and is instructive in this regard. 

2 At the individual level Wise’s model assumes 
stationary probabilities; however, at the aggregate 
level the process is nonstationary as a function of the 
heterogeneous distributions over time. Tuma's 
model, on the other hand, is also nonstationary at the 
individual level due to its incorporation of such van- 
ables as age and seniority. 
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‚perspectives (see Forbes [1971] and 


Young and Vassiliou [1974], respectively), 
but from a theoretical point of view, de- 
mand models appear preferable unless 
some known labor supply mechanism, 
such as seniority, governs mobility. The 
foremost work on organizational demand 
processes is, of course, White’s (1970) 
model of vacancy chains and Bar- 
tholomew’s (1963; 1973) renewal models. 
Empirical tests to date strongly confirm 
the operation of chain reactions of vacan- 
cies in organizational job systems (White, 
1970; Young and Vassiliou, 1974; Brown, 
1975; Stewman, 1975a). Thus, there is 
strong evidence of the need for incor- 
porating both labor supply and labor de- 
mand mechanisms when attempting to ex- 
plain individual mobility in an organi- 
zational internal labor market. 

Our purpose is to describe and compar- 
atively test three models of individual mo- 
bility in an organization. Two of the mod- 
els are Markovian; the third, a vacancy 
model. In each model two types of 
decision makers are postulated— 
managers selecting individuals and work- 
ers deciding to stay or leave. We know of 
only two other cases in which organi-. 
zational labor models have been com- 
paratively tested (Young and Vassiliou, 
1974; Stewman, 1978), neither of which 
postulated decision processes or indi- 
vidual heterogeneity of work force. In 
short, we will make assumptions regard- 
ing individual behavior and, at least in the 
vacancy model, merge these assumptions 
with assumptions regarding the underlying 
structure of opportunities. 

The data provide information on only 
one attribute—seniority in present grade 
—hbut this attribute is viewed as par- 
ticularly important in affecting individual 
behavior in an organization. Exit rates, for 
example, may be expected to decline quite 
rapidly. as seniority increases until the 
possibilities of retirement come into play 
(see Bartholomew, 1973; Young, 1965; 
1971).3 On the other hand; we know very 


3 Both McFarland (1970) and Bartholomew (1973) 
have pointed out that decreased mobility rates may 
have at least two theoretical explanations: (1) popu- 
lation homogeneity with duration effects and (2) 
population heterogeneity such that persons with 
higher seniority also have lower loss rates (constant 
over time). Thus, the two conceptualizations differ in 
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little about how seniority interacts with 
hierarchical opportunity. McGinnis (1968) 
hypothesizes an inverted U-shaped curve 
for intraorganizational movement such as 
promotion. But, as yet, no one has em- 
pirically examined the form of these 
curves. Normative issues also arise when 
we consider relations between seniority 
and promotions. In a social psychologi- 
cal study of organizational managers in 
two firms, Sofer (1970) found explicit 
promotion expectations and ‘‘trauma’’ re- 
garding stratum seniority and promotion. 
Certain norms were perceived about the 
maximum level of seniority beyond which 
the opportunity for promotion was neg- 
ligible. In addition, Young (1971) has con- 
sidered a promotion-exit linkage, which 
he called. a “norm of fairness.” He 
suggested that a certain level of promotion 
would become expected and when the or- 
ganization’s promotions dropped below 
this expected level, exit rates would in- 
crease. In subsequent analytical and em- 
pirical work, however, Young (1974) 
dropped this line of reasoning and pursued 
vacancy modeling per se. In this paper, 
we will consider a range of interactions 
between seniority and opportunity by 
postulating alternative models of indi- 
vidual mobility and by comparatively 
testing these models over time. 


Plan of the Paper 


There are four main analytical sections 
to follow and a brief overview of each is 
provided at this point. In Section 2 we 
fully describe the three models and hence 
only a brief note on each is given here. 
The vacancy or demand model asserts 
that an individual’s promotion chances 
over time are determined by the number 
of opportunities available, managerial 
preference by seniority (given that a va- 
cancy is to be filled internally) and the 
sufficiency of labor at the desired senior- 
ity levels. The simplest Markovian model as- 
sumes a constant promotion probability at 





their initial assumptions, each explaining declining 
mobility over time. Since our population attribute 
data are limited to seniority, we will treat only 
seniority effects here. For an attempt to separate 
duration and other population heterogeneity effects, 
see Heckman (1977). l 
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a seniority level; hence, the individual’s 
promotion chances are determined by his 
seniority level and successive cohorts of 
individuals experience the same set of 
promotion probabilities. The alternative 
Markovian model postulates a stable 
organizational level process of internal 
flows rather than a stable individual-level 
process. That is, grade-level promotion 
probabilities are assumed to be a fixed 
proportion of the internal labor supply at 
each grade. Given this number of promo- 
tions, an individual’s promotion chances 
are determined by managerial preference 


_ per seniority level and the: sufficiency of 


labor at those desired levels. 

In Section 3 we focus on estimates of 
the parameters of each model. Particular 
attention is given to each model’s treat- 
ment of the managerial selection process 
and of the major differences in promotion 
probabilities across models; the dif- 
ferences in imagery of the promotion pro- 
cess are quite dramatic. 

‘Section 4 presents the comparative tests 
of the three models over a ten-year period. 
The data are on a police work force and its 
managerial staff. One of the issues in these 
tests is whether seniority operates both to 
rank individuals within grade and to de- 
termine promotion rates or whether its 
effect is conditional on opportunities. A 
second and related issue is the specifica- 
tion of the underlying behavior of the 
process—managerial selection, exit deci- 
sions that are conditional on not being 
promoted, and chain reactions of vacan- 
cies across grades. We know there are 
distinct vacancy effects (cf. White, 1970), 
but, as yet, we do not know the 
significance of vacancy processes for in- 
dividual movement. The comparative test 
of.the demand model should begin to in- 
form us about vacancy effécts-on indi- 
vidual behavior, as well as the interaction 
of vacancies with individual attributes. 

Finally, in Section 5 we probe further 
into the relations between opportunities 
and individual behavior by using the de- 
mand model. The analysis also enables us 
to take a harder look at the underlying 
behavior of the process as depicted by the 
demand model. Inferential evidence of 
‘cohort effects and variable selection rules 
is found, and the implications of interde- 
pendent vacancies are shown. 


AN OPPORTUNITY LABOR DEMAND MODEL 


2. ORGANIZATIONAL ILM MODELS 
Opportunity Labor Demand (OLD) Model 


The opportunity model is a variant of 
Bartholomew’s (1973) renewal model (cf. 
Hopes, 1971 and U. K. Civil Service De- 
partment, 1974), with extensions to permit 
growth and allocation of new jobs per 
stratum, internal selection rules, and an 
exit decision that is conditional on pro- 
motion. The model is also consistent with 
White’s (1970) vacancy chain model in 
that it includes chain reactions of vacan- 
cies. No explicit links between individual 
vacancies are considered, however, and 
therefore vacancy chains are not them- 
selves units of analysis. In short, this 
model is less comprehensive in its por- 
trayal of total vacancy behavior than 
White’s model. The loss of this aspect of 
the structural representation is not viewed 
as significant here since our purpose is to 
predict movement of individuals across 
grade boundaries. 

Divide the ILMs population into k 
grades. Let n,(s,t) denote the observed 
number of persons with seniority s in 
grade i at time t and n,(s,t) the corre- 
sponding number expected or derived 
from the assumptions of the model.* Let 
the probability that an individual in grade i 
with seniority s at time t who moves to 
grade j in one discrete time period be 
py(s,t) and the associated probability of 
exit from grade i be p,,(s,t). Aggregate 
grade sizes and probabilities are simply 
the proportion of seniority level s in grade 
i at time t. 

For the simple case where (1) promo- 
tion-is only to the immediately higher 
grade, (2) no jobs are abolished, (3) there 
is no lateral recruitment and (4) ILM size 
is constant, Bartholomew (1973) devel- 
oped a discrete time, equilibrium equation 
for his renewal model as follows: 

n,(t) 


= 2 n,(s,t) (1) 


Py(t) =.2 a,(s,t) py(s,t), (2) 





4 We will use the following symbols to indicate 
alternative meanings: X: expected value of x; x: value 
of x estimated from observed data; x: observed or 
theoretical value of x. 
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and Pit) = 2 æ(S,t) Pio(S,t) (3) 
where &@(s,t) = n(sst) ; (4) 
n,(t) 
k 
Pris) = eee - _ (5) 


n,(t) 


The numerator is the cumulative number 
of persons exiting from all higher grades, 
thereby generating job vacancies, and the 
denominator is the number of persons in 
the origin grade or promotion pool. Given 
the exit rates and initial grade distribution, 
{n,(0)}, the model derives the expected. . 
promotion probabilities. Note that py(t) = 
1 — [Pissi(t) + Piot). 

The above model takes on interesting 
dynamic properties once we introduce the 
following types of subprocesses: 

(1) Growth—new jobs and their alloca- 

tion per grade; >- 

(2) Managerial Selection Rules—the 

decision to fill a vacancy internally or 

externally and the preference by 
seniority level if the choice is internal; 

(3) Worker Exit Decisions—the deci- 

sion by individual workers to stay or to 

leave the firm, conditional on not being 
promoted. 

Growth. Growth is embedded in the 
model by taking into account new job vac- 
ancies as well as vacancies arising from 
individuals leaving the ILM. Moreover, 
we will also treat the exit probability (to 
be derived shortly) as a derived term. The 
equation becomes: 


T(t) Drolt) + jelt) 
Piiti(t) = 2 FOB) +0 (6) 
ni,(t) 


where j,(t) is the expected number of new 
jobs created in grade f in (t,t+1). Two 
things are very important in Equation 6. 
The first is the cumulative impact or chain 
reaction of vacancies originating in higher 
grades. This chain reaction results from 
the initial vacancies being filled by some- 
one inside the organization who thereby 
opens another vacancy. Secondly, an in- 
dividual’s promotion chances over time 
are postulated as the ratio of the number 
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of vacancies to the number of persons 
available for promotion or, in other 
words, the ratio of demand and supply 
over time. _ 

Since new vacancies, j,(t), are an ex- 
pected or derived term, there must be 
some mechanism for allocating the total 
pool of new jobs to grades. The simplest 
case, which we will use here, is to assume 
constancy in relative grade size. Let over- 
all growth in jobs in (t,t+1) be J(t); 


then jt) = Ip, (7) 
where > ni(t 
r B n,(t) | (8) 
2 > n,(t) 
{ 


the proportion of persons in the ILM 
holding jobs at grade j. If we take the total 
ILM size at time t, N(t), as observed, then 


(9) 


Managerial selection rules. We now 
add two important factors to the supply/ 
demand nature of the model: an assump- 


J(t) = N(t+1) — N(t). 


tion of managerial decision-makers who- 


play an active role in the mobility process 
and an assumption that the managerial 
selection rules for labor supply are condi- 
tional on vacancies. 

The discussion of individual heteroge- 
neity, in this instance grade-level senior- 
ity, will be presented with respect to a 
person having seniority s in grade i. Let 
V(t) represent the total number of vac- 
ancies in grade i+1 in (t,t+1). Given a 
` vacancy, the managerial staff in grade i+1 
may choose to fill it internally or exter- 
nally. Let @,,,(t) denote the probability of 
filling a vacancy internally (in this case, by 
a person from grade i). If we assume a 
constant managerial policy regarding this 
internal/external distribution, the estimate 
of £ LHII iS 


yin s,t 
Cs Tts RESI ) 


— 4 (10) 
È Vi+ı(t) 
where ni1 (S,t) is the observed number of 
persons with seniority s in grade i at time t 
who are promoted to grade i+1 by time 
t+1. 
For internal selections, we assume that 
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the managerial preference for an indi- 
vidual is determined by his seniority level 
within the grade.* We further assume that 
this selection rule is constant as long as 
there is a sufficient supply of individuals 
with the desired seniority to meet the va- 
cancy requirement. Hence, given that a 
vacancy in grade i+1 is to be filled inter- 
nally, the chances of being selected for 
promotion for a person with seniority s in 
grade i is \y4,;(s) and 


> Ny1+1(S,t) 
2, Nyi+1{) 


When there is an insufficient supply at a 
seniority level, the above selection rule 
must be modified so that no vacancies re- 
main unfilled at the end of this period. If 
we assume that the relative weights at- 
tached to each seniority level are in- 
variant, we may operationalize this mod- 
ification by simply renormalizing the 
Ara (S) terms. That is, At (s) is applied 
iteratively until all vacancies are filled. 
Such modifications of the A’s are neces- 
sary when the seniority supply is less than 
the internal demand®— 


1y(S,t) < Vyai(t) Cras Avg als) - 


Aia(s) = (11) 


(12) 


The choice of filling a vacancy inter- 
nally or externally modifies the chain 


5 Many alternative assumptions about heteroge- 
neous attributes of the population, in terms of deci- 
sion rules for managerial selection, are possible; 
thus, we expect other population attributes to affect 
both managerial and worker decisions. Since the 
present data preclude examining attributes other 
than seniority, however, our discussion will be di- 
rected only to seniority effects. Moreover, once 
multiple attributes are considered, then extreme par- 
titioning, such as in McFarland’s (1970) Markovian 
model, requires use of multivariate modeling strat- 
egies as in the Markovian regression models of 
Spilerman (1972), Wise (1975) and Tuma (1976), 
rather than partitioning of state space as is used here. 

€ Operationally, this means checking the promo- 
tion pool for sufficient supply via Equation 12. If 
njs*,t) is less than the desired number, then all 
n,s*,t) are promoted and {A,(s)} is renormalized to 
fill the vacancies remaining from the inequality in 
Equation 12; that ts, Ay(s) = 

An(s) 


[1 = Ayls*)] 
where s* denotes the specific seniority level with 
insufficient supply. 
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reaction of vacancies depicted in Equation 
6 since some promotions are truncated 
by lateral recruitment. This modification 
is captured in Equation 13; 


v(t) = ETCS, pols +h) ifi=k 
= f 141 Vilt) + E 

2, n,(s,t) Pio(S,t) T ji(t) (13) 

ifi=l, ae ty ee 


In sum, let m denote an individual in the 
ILM. Then, the probability of m being 
promoted, py,1+:(m), is 


m is in m is in m has 
Pr | grade i+1 at | grade i at seniority s 
time t+1 time t, in gradei, 
there is a the vacancy 
‘vacancy available is to be filled 
in grade i+1 , internally 
Vig Cia Mas 
= ita ) = i+1,1¢ ) (14) 
E n,(s,t) 


Worker exit decisions. We treat exit 


decisions as conditional on both the 
seniority distribution and promotion rates. 
We assume a two-step decision process in 
which managerial promotion occurs first 
and then exit behavior, contingent on 
managerial decisions, is determined. 
Sequencing the process in this manner is 
consistent with an individual anticipating 
promotion and not initiating job search (or 
at least not accepting outside offers) until 
internal decisions are made. We assert 
that normative expectations regarding 
promotion will have an effect on exit be- 
havior once the promotion outcomes are 
known. We expect exits to be inversely 
related to internal opportunities. That is, 
that if promotion opportunities increase, 
exit rates will drop and if the opportunities 
decrease, exit rates will rise in response.’ 
Here we conceptualize a process which 
generates this type of response behavior. 


7 Since external supply and demand are not 
treated here, we assert no specific external effects. 
The behavioral effects are, therefore, assumed 


- ceteris paribus. It is reasonable to expect, for exam- 


ple, that an individual’s exit probability is affected by 
the external supply of jobs relative to his internal 
opportunities. 
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Consider two types of decision-makers 
(managers, workers) and two types of de- 
cisions (promotion, exit). Assume the 
original set of persons in grade i at the 
start of each time interval, nt) = 2 i 


n,(s,t), is the promotion pool from Which 
managers make selections. Assume that 
the workers await the outcome of promo- 
tion decisions before making a decision 
to exit. This reduces the second set of 
decision-makers (workers) to 


nf(t) = n,(t) (15) 


Thus, the exit probability is. now condi- 
tional on the individual’s promotion 
chances. Moreover, since the distribution 
of labor supply’ does not always equal 
labor demanded, the seniority distribution 
of the available promotion pog also has 
an effect on behavior. 

Again, denoting the individual 2 as m, the 
estimate of the conditional probability of 
exiting, pij(m) is 


— A(t). 


m exits m is in 
Pr | between grade i at 
time (t,t+1) timet , 
m has m was not 
seniority s selected for 
in grade i, promotion 
> Dio(S,t) 
(16) 
| ES abet n*(s, 9 


The desired directional effects on exit 
behavior may be easily shown. Assume a 
constant promotion pool of 100 and an 
estimate of conditional exit as p*o(t) = .125 
in a prior period in which there were 20 
promotions and 10 exits. In the time pe- 
riod (t, t+ 1), there are also 20 promotions. 
Hence, n*(t) = 80. Therefore, the model 
predicts the same number of exits, n*(t) 

p%o(t) = 80 x .125 = 10. Let opportunities 
ies to 10 promotions in the time 
interval (t+1, t+2). Then the model pre- 
dicts 11 exits .in response. Similarly, let 
opportunities increase to 30 promotions in 
the period (t+2, t+3). Then the model 
predicts 9 exits, a decrease in loss rate. 
The derived exit rates for the initial 
population per time period are thus .10, .11 
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and .09 as opportunities are constant, de- 
crease and increase, respectively. 
Having postulated the exit process as 
conditional on promotions, we may now 
specify the derived unconditional exit 
probabilities of Equations 6 and 13: 


Sio(s,t) = pes) (1—Pissls.t)]. (7) 


Stayers. Finally, once the population of 
unpromoted stayers is determined, these 
Individuals are assumed to ‘‘age’’ in 
seniority by one time period. For this re- 
maining population, a simple demographic 
aging process is assumed. The derived 
probablities for this ‘“‘staying’’ process 
are, however, determined by the prior 
promotion and exit events. 

Recruitment. In an ILM with recruit- 
ment at all grades, the recruits would di- 
minish the number of chain reactions of 
promotion opportunities, as depicted in 
Equation 13. In which case, as noted 
earlier, managerial selection decisions be- 
tween internal and external labor supply. 
become an important issue. In the ILM 
that we examine, recruitment occurs only 
at the bottom grade, thus simplifying the 
process, namely, ¢;=1 for j > 1. Recruit- 
ment is simply 


R(t) = V(t) 
k = 
aa 2 2 ni(s,t) Pio(S,t) T jt) (18) 


The manner in which the overall de- 
mand model is formulated—where enter- 
ing vacancies open vacancies through 
lower grades—means that the model’s 
predictions must be sequentially derived 
from the highest to the lowest grade. 
Moreover, the built-in priorities for 
checks on adequacy of labor supply to 
meet demand and the formulation of exits 
as conditional on promotions also means 
deriving promotions prior to exits within 
each grade. The derivation of promotions 
is-rather direct—from available vacancies 
and seniority selection rules.-The deriva- 
tion of staying probabilities is more com- 
plex, however, having been constructed 
from a two-step process of promotions 
and exits that are conditional on promo- 
tions. Thus, given the new exit specifica- 
tion, all transition probabilities become 
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interrelated—promotions affect exits 
within the same grade and these condi- 
tional exits affect promotion opportunities 
in lower grades due to the chain reaction 
of opportunities depicted in Equations 6 
and 13. 


Markovian Labor Supply Models 


The Duration Markov Chain (DMC) 
Model 

As the simplest and most natural Mar- 
kovian model of seniority flows, we 
suggest the Cornell model, developed by 
McGinnis (1968) and Henry et al. (1971). 
This model is an important advance over ` 
simple Markovian models which assume 
population homogeneity and stationarity 
of transition probabilities. In tests of the 
axioms of cumulative inertia (Morrison, 
1967; Land, 1969) and of destination- 
duration independence (Ginsberg, 1977), 
the model’s underlying assumptions have 
generally been supported in studies of. 
geographical mobility. However, very lit- 
tle is known concerning its utility for pre- 
dicting labor movement. 

Whether supply attributes, such as 
seniority, are sufficient to predict orga- 
nizational behavior or whether some 
internal opportunity-supply combination, 
as in the labor demand model, are more 
accurate will be empirically tested later. At 
the highest grade, from which there is no 
internal promotion, the two models will 
have the same exit parameter. But, since 
the “‘selection’’ process into the highest 
grade differs radically, predictions even in 
the highest grade will differ. The demand 
model makes selections to fill a specified 
set of vacancies in grade k; the duration- 
specific Markovian model, on the other 
hand, makes selections proportional to the 
available supply in grade k—1, while ig- 
noring vacancies in grade k. . 

Since all seniority specific transition 
probabilities are assumed to be constant in 
this first Markovian model, we drop the 
time argument from the transition terms. 
The model is. simply 


2, n,(s,t) 


A 


Ĥy(s) ,j=i,i + lando.(19) 
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For individual m, we have p,,(m), as 





m is in m is in m has 
Pr | state j at | grade i . seniority s 
time t+1 | at time t, in grade i 


= p,(s) for state j = i, i + 1, and o, which 
indicates staying in grade i, being pro- 
moted to grade i + 1 and exiting to the 
outside. For a lucid matrix presentation of 
this duration Markov chain (DMC) modei, 
see Henry et al. (1971). 

Growth and recruitment. To complete 
the model, we must account for organi- 
zational growth and recruitment. Since 
all internal staffing is specified by the 
seniority specific transition probabilities, 
{pu(s)}, the remaining task is to allocate 
recruitment. In the organization we 
examine, all recruits enter at the bottom,® 
which simplifies our task: we take total 
ILM size, N(t), as observed, as in the 
opportunity labor demand (OLD) model. 
Thus recruitment at the bottom, RO, 
. during year t is assumed to be 


R,(t) = N(t+1)— >, » n(s,t+1) . (20) 


The Organizational Markov Chain 
(OMC) or Constant Push Model 

As an alternative to the DMC model 
which allocates promotions and exits in 
proportion to the supply at the individual 
seniority level, we propose a simple Mar- 
kovian model with stationary promotion 
rates, corresponding to a more stable pro- 
cess at the organizational level. Given 
grade specific promotion probabilities, 
selection by seniority occurs analogous to 
the labor demand model. This model has 
some plausibility in that, contrary to 


common impressions of sociologists re- 


garding the failure of the simple Markov 
chain (MC), most tests of the simple MC 
model in organizational ILMs have found 
the model reasonably satisfactory. Evi- 
dence for the model’s support has been 
found in the following ILMs: higher edu- 
cation (Young, 1965), manufacturing 
(Young, 1965; 1971), private research and 


$ If lateral recruitment is allowed at all grades, 
then the extent of recruitment per grade must also be 
specified. In none of the three models we examine is 
this necessary since recruitment is entirely at the 
bottom grade. 
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development (Young, 1965), govern- 
mental scientists (Sales, 1971), a women’s 
military unit (Forbes, 1971), the large 
civilian work force supporting the U.S. 
Navy (Charnes et al., 1972) and a state 
police organization (Stewman, 1975b). 
When tested against vacancy models 
(Young and Vassiliou, 1974; Stewman, 
1978), the simple MC model with homo- 
geneous populations has fared less well. 
We stress that it is in such comparative 
tests that the model’s adequacy must be 
determined—not in individual tests across 
multiple ILMs.? 

The simple MC must be modified to 
specify internal selection. Thus, while we 
assume the internal movement is Marko- 
vian at the aggregate grade level, it will no 
longer be Markovian at the seniority level. 
This is the opposite of the DMC model 
presented earlier, where the grade specific 
seniority’ mobility remained Markovian, 
but the aggregate level process was no 
longer a Markov chain. 

Managerial selection rules. First, as- 
sume promotion probabilities are con- 
stant. That is, 


a È È nSt) 

În = 1. (21) 
È È n,(s,t) 

Second, assume managers select persons 
to be promoted according to a decision 
rule keyed to seniority as in the labor de- 
mand model, 


2 Dy i+ i(s , t) 
> a+b) 


Aari(S) = (22) 


Thus, to derive an individual’s promo- 
tion chances from this model, we observe 
that 


n,(s,t)pyigi(s,t) = n,(t) Diss Niras): (23) 


9 Furthermore, we wish to correct an impression 
of sociologists that simple Markov chains have al- 
ways resulted in predictive failures. This impression 
arises from reading only tests conducted on cohort 
populations in the U.S. Most, but not all, tests of 
organizational ILMs cited above, and in which a con- 
tinuously operative labor market process is repre- 
sented, have been conducted in Europe and gener- 
ally in the U.K. At issue is simply the proposition 
that we make conclusions regarding the simple MC 
on the basis of the evidence. 
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n,(t) 


n,(s,t 


Pit i(s,t) = Disses Maris) 





(24) 





è 1 "X Ä 
ce Pistia Aveis(S) 
a(s,t) 


Of course, the relative distribution of 
seniority in grade i, a,(s,t), is observed 
only at the beginning of the first time pe- 
riod and is derived thereafter. The model 
asserts that one’s promotion chances vary 
over time in response to the distribution of 
seniority in the promotion pool. That is, as 
the relative size of the individual’s senior- 
ity level declines, the individual’s promo- 
tion chances improve and vice versa. 
These changes result from the assump- 
tions of constant grade promotion prob- 
abilities and managerial selection rules. 
As in the labor demand model, there is a 
possibility of an insufficient supply. In 
such a case, Ay(s) is renormalized itera- 
tively until the supply is adequate to 
satisfy the aggregate parameter, py. 

Worker exit decisions. Just as in the 
labor demand model, a two-step decision 
process is postulated. That is, we assume 
workers await the managerial promotion 
decison before deciding whether or not to 
leave. The conditional exit probability is 
thus given by Equation 16. Since this 
model and the labor demand model differ 
in the derivation of promotion prob- 
abilities, the populations of workers 
making exit decisions in the two models 
will also differ; this result yields different 
unconditional exit probabilities for the 
initial worker population. 

Growth and recruitment. Growth is ac- 
commodated the same way by both Mar- 
kovian models. That is, all upper grade 
movement is generated, reallocating per- 
sons per grade. Since total ILM size is 
taken as observed, the remaining staff to 
meet growth and replacement require- 
ments is recruited at the bottom grade via 
Equation 20. . 

Parametric Comparison of the Models 

A brief overview of the basic param- 
eters and derived terms differentiating the 
three models is shown in Table 1. Only 
terms which will be used in the remainder 
of the paper are presented. The first three 
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Table 1. Comparison of Parameters and Derived 
Terms** 
OLD OMC DMC 
Allocation of 
new jobs _ Ps — — 
New jobs TOI — — 
Job vacancies  [v({9] = == 
Managerial .¢ Ay414(s) AissS) —= 
selection 
rules Ciri 
Conditional 
exit P* (8) P¥.o(S) — 
Unconditional ee 
exit [P(S]  — (pross(s.t)]  Brerofs)] 
Promotion [Dyisi(s,t)] [Dues] [Pins] 
Stay [pst] (Pis(s,t)] [Py(s)] 
Grade level [f,4,(t)] Puel Blt) 


* Estimated term X. 
** Derived term [X]. 


terms, which relate to jobs or job vacan- 
cies, are treated only in the OLD model. 
Internal managérial selection rules are 
explicit in the OLD and OMC models, but 
not in the DMC model. Flow parameters 
at the individual seniority level {p,(s)} are 
estimated from observed data in the DMC 
model, but are derived terms in the OMC 
and OLD models. The characteristics that 
distinguish the derived flows in the OLD 
and OMC models may be seen in the last 
row, where the grade-level promotion 
probabilities are estimates from observed 
data in the OMC model, but derived (as 
the ratio of vacancies to labor supply) in 
the OLD model. . 

The feature which differentiates most 
among the models is each model’s view of 
the underlying process generating promo- 
tions. This may be seen by a direct com- 
parison of the promotion equations. The 
difference in treatment of managerial selec- 
tion rules is also apparent. These equa- 
tions are: 


Model Promotion Equations: p;.4:(s,t) 


È mi t+i(S,t) 
a I Pin+(S) Y t 
> ,(S,t) 
ome: BOBiser AdS) 
n{s,t) 
$ "E A 
OLD: 5 2 Fils, 0Bia(S,t)}(0 Fass) 


n,(s ,t) 
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3. DATA AND PARAMETER ESTIMATES 
The ILM Data 


In a formal organization such as the 
state police, there are several internal 
labor markets: clerical, business adminis- 
tration, computer programming, and 
maintenance (all of which are civilian in 
nature) and a separate police ILM. There 
is no exchange of staff between the police 
and any of the civilian ILMs. Thus, we 
focus only on the police segment of the 
organization. 

The data were obtained from individual 
career records and extend from January, 
1950 to January, 1970. Parameter esti- 
mates are made from the first ten years 
(1950-1959) and the tests cover the sec- 
ond decade (1960—1970). 


State Definitions and Parameter 
Estimates 


The state police system has a clearly de- 
fined authority and status structure. On the 
basis of numbers and substantive meaning 
of authority-status levels, the nine formal 
ranks were grouped into five grades. They 
are (1) COL: Colonel, Lt. Colonel, Major, 
Captain, Detective (Det.) Captain; (2) LT: 
Lieutenant (Lt.),-Det. Lt.; (3) SGT: Staff 
Sergeant (S/Set.), Det. S/Sgt., Sgt., Det. 
Sgt.; (4) CPL: Corporal, Det., and (5) 
TPR: Trooper. The number of seniority 
levels chosen per grade were based on 
population size and on nonstationarity 
between seniority levels of the DMC pa- 


rameter estimates. For the COL and LT . 


grades, six seniority levels were chosen: 
Seniority 1 (S1) through 5 and Seniority 6 
or above (S6+). SGT has S1 to 88+; CPL 
S1 to S10+; and TPR SI to.S17+. 

We first present the parameter esti- 
mates which do not take into account 
seniority levels. The data for estimation 
are from the years 1950—1959., From 
Equation 8 the estimates of new job va- 
cancy allocations per grade, p; in the OLD 
model, are as follows: 


COL LT SGT CPL 
.0192 .0220 .09%89 .1940 


Also, using Equation 21, the estimates of 
the aggregate grade promotion prob- 
abilities in the OMC model, p,j4;, are 


TPR 


-6659. 
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TPR-CPL = CPL—>SGT 
.0480 .0932 

SGT-LT LT-COL 
.0688 1517 


Table 2 provides the maximum likeli- 
hood estimates (MLE) of the annual tran- 
sition matrix for the DMC model esti- 
mated from Equation 19. Standard errors 
(se) of estimation are also provided for the 
promotion and exit probabilities. The 
formulae for the se values are 


se{6,(s,t)} = eas Opus _ 25) 
n,(s,t) 


(See Forbes, 1971.) Staying rates are 
computed as residuals. The range of vari- 
ation (maximum-minimum) for promo- 
tions by seniority level, not including the 
required waiting periods in SGT, CPL and 
TPR, is substantial within each 
prade—LT: .29, SGT: .14, CPL: .21, TPR: 
.50. Seniority effects on promotion are 
obviously clear and quite important. 

The seniority specific promotion curves 
for each grade are shown in Figure 1. The 
vertical lines above and below each ex- 
pected probability indicate one standard 
error of estimation. Thus, while we ob- 
serve at least one dip in each mean value 
curve, which produces a bimodal distri- 
bution, the standard errors show the 
promotion rates to form easily a skewed, 
unimodal, inverted U-shaped curve at 
each grade, and bear out McGinnis’s 
(1968) hypothesis.!° 

Figure 2 shows the expected behavior 
of the promotion process across grades. 


- As an individual rises in the hierarchy, his 


promotion chances peak at lower seniority 
levels, suggesting an acceleration effect of 
hierarchical grade. That is, one’s best 
promotion chances come earlier, the 
higher the grade. Moreover, the rise and 
fall in promotion probabilities over senior- 
ity levels within a grade does not easily fit 
the argument of constant transition prob- 
abilities at the individual level. It does ` 
suggest an experience effect as measured 





10 All but three probabilities lie within one stan- 
dard error of this form of curve (see dotted line); 
however, only 7 in 10 points are Sree to be 
within this rarige. 
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Table 2. Ten-year Maximum Likelihood Estimates of Transition Probabilities (1950-1959) for the DMC 





Model 
Probabilities 

State Promotion? (se)ft Exitt(se)tt Stayt N 
S6+ — .2034 (.0524) .7966 59 

S5 — .1000 (.0949) 2 10 

S4 — .0714 (.0688) 9286 i 14 
COL 83 — .0556 (.0540) .9444 18 
S2 Ss .1429 (.0764) .8571 21 

S1 == .1212 (.0568) .8788 33 

S6+ 0 = 3125 (.1159) 6875 16 

$5 2857 (.1708) .2857 (.1708) © .4286 7 

LT S4 .1250 (.0827) .1875 (.0976) 6875 16 
83 2069 (.0752) .1379 (.0640) 6552 29 

$2 2549 (.0610) .0784 (.0376) 6667 51 

Si .0678 (.0327) 0 — .9322 59 

S8 + 0559 (.0192) 2098 (.0340) .7343 143 

S7 .0909 (.0500) .0303 (.0298) 8788 33 

S6 .1458 (.0509) .1458 (.0509) 7083 48 

S5 1515 (.0441) .0303 (.0211) .8182 66 
SGT S4 1124 (.0335) .0337 (.0191) 8539 89 
S3 .1240 (.0290) .0310 (.0153) .8450 129 

S2 - .0070 (.0070) .0070 (.0070) .9860 143 

Si 0 — .02903 (.0116) .9797 148 

S10 + .1400 (.0347) .0600 (.0237) 8 100 

S9 .2083 (.0586) .0208 (.0206) ` .7708 48 
S8 1618 (.0447) 0142 (.0146) 8235 68- 

$7 .2289 (.0461) 0 — 771 83 

S6 2162 (.0391) 0090 (.0090) .7748 111 
CPL S5 .1733 (.0309) 0 — 8267 150 
Så .0899- (.0214) .0056 (.0056) .9045 178 

$3 .0797 (.0169) .0118 (.0068) .9095 254 

$2 0205 (.0083) .0068 (.0048) 9726 292 

Si 0 — .0035 (.0035) 9965 283 

S17 + 2581 (0786) 0656 (.0441) 6774 31 

516 4483 (.0924) 0 — .§517 29 

S15 5085 (0651) 0 — 4915 59 

$14 2989 (.0491) .0345 (.0196) .6667 87 

S13 .2774 (.0383) .0292 (.0144) .6934 137 

$12 1022 (.0259) 0 — 8978 137 

S11 .1864 (.0263) .0318 (.0118) .7818 220 

$10 .1579  (.0216) .0175 (.0078) 8246 285 

TPR S9 .0727 (0157 .0145 (.0072) .9127 275 
S8 .0550 (.0134) .0241 (.0090) .9210 291 

S7 .0168 (.0074) .0101 (.0058) 9732 298 

56 0065 (.0046) .0228 (.0085) 9797 307 

S5 0 = .0233 (.0077) .9767 386 

54 0 = .0153 (.0057) .9847 458 

$3 0 — .0313 (.0066) 9688 704 

§2 0 — .0243 (.0052) 9757 865 

Sł 0 — .0345 (.0064) 9655 811 

tł Equation [19]. 
tt. Equation [25]. 


| by seniority. With regard to the expected 


promotion behavior per grade, we observe 


the following from the estimates: (1) LT: 
discounting the S5 values somewhat (due 
- to the small N and associated high stan- 
dard error), there is a very rapid increase 
in promotion chances from S1 to S2; then 


the probabilities decrease. At S2, one’s 
promotion chances are 25%; (2) SGT: 
there is a rapid increase in the third year, 
peaking in the fifth year, S5, at 15%; (3) 
CPL: there is a gradual increase in pro- 
motion chances until the fifth year, then a 
rapid jump peaking in the seventh year, 
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SENIORITY LEVEL~ TROOPER 
FIGURE 1. Promotion Probability Distribution by Grade (1950-59) 
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SENIORITY LEVEL 
FIGURE 2: Promotion Probability by Grade and Senlority for the Entire Organizational ILM (1950-59) 


S7, at 23%; (4) TPR: there is a waiting 
period of five years, then a gradual in- 
crease until the tenth year, with a peak at 
the fifteenth year, S15, when 51% are 
promoted. l 

The estimates of the managerial selec- 
tion rules and conditional exits for the 
OLD and OMC models are given in Table 
3. The p%o(s) estimates at the COL grade 
are the same as the pio(s) estimates of the 
DMC model since there are no promotions 
from the highest grade. Thus, the table 
includes only four grades for both man- 
agerial selection and conditional exits. As 
in the promotion estimates of the DMC 
model, the managerial selection prob- 
abilities differ greatly between seniority 
levels. The range of variation within each 
grade, not including required waiting time, 
is as follows—LT: .48; SGT: .27; CPL: .14; 
and TPR: .16. The smaller variation in the 
lower grades contrasts with the pattern 
found in the DMC probability estimates 
and the variation in the upper grades is 
much higher here. 

Figure 3 presents the managerial selec- 
tion probability distributions. The image 
one receives of how the individual pro- 
motion process operates is quite different 


from that of the DMC model. In the OLD 
model, the managerial selection rules may 
be interpreted in the following way: given 
a vacancy, what is the probability that a 
manager decides’ to fill it with an indi- 
vidual having seniority level s? The OMC 
modei’s interpretation of this parameter’ 
differs in one important way: given a pro- 
motion, what is the probability that a 
manager decides to promote an individual 
with seniority s? For the present analysis 
of the models, with no lateral recruitment, 
this difference in interpretation seems 
minor. However, in ILMs with lateral re- 
cruitment, the managers in the OLD 
model can choose to fill the vacancy in- 
ternally or externally. No such choice 
exists in the OMC model since vacancies 
are not conceptualized. Thus, the distinc- 
tion we draw between the meanings of the 
selection rules in the OLD and OMC 
models depicts an important difference in 
viewpoints regarding the underlying man- 
agerial selection process. For con- 
venience here, we will discuss the ex- 


` pected managerial decision rules using the 


vacancy model interpretation. The 4(s) es- 
timates form a probability distribution of 
managerial preference across seniority 


~~. CPL -55 
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Table 3. Maximum Likelihood Estimates of Man- 
agerial Selection and Conditional Exit 


Probabilities 
Managerial Conditional 
selection exit 
Grade [Aisi a(s)]t (pios)] = (n'4) 
S6+ 0 .3126 (16) 
S5 .0741 4 (5) 
S4 .0741 2143 (14) 
LT S83 2222 .1739 (23) 
S2 4815 .1053 (38) 
Si .1482 0 (55) 
(N) (27) 
S8 + 1455 2222 (135) 
S7 .0545 .0333 (30) 
S6 1273 1707 (41) 
SGT 55 .1818 0357 (56) 
S4 .1818 .0580 (79) 
S3 -2909 0354 (113) 
S2 .0182 .0070 (142) 
Si 0 .0203 (148) 
(N) (35) 
S10 + .0959 0698 (186) 
S9 0685 .0263 (38) 
S8 .0753 .0175 (57) 
S7 .1301 0 (64) 
S6 1644 0115 (87) 
.1781 0 (124) 
S4 .1096 .0062 (162) 
S3 .1370 .0128 (234) . 
§2 .0411 .0070 (286) 
Si 0 .0035 (283) 
(N) (146) 
S17 + 0310 .0870 (23) 
S16 0504 0 (16) 
$15 .1163 0 (29) 
S14 . 1008 0492 (61) 
S13 .1473 0404 (99) 
$12 0543 0 (123) 
Sil 1589 .0391 (179) 
S10 1744 .0208 (240) 
TPR S59 .O775 .0157 (255) 
S8 ; .0620 .0255 (275) 
S7 .0194 .0102 (293) 
S6 .0078 .0230 (305) 
S5 0 .0233 (386) 
S4 0 .0153 (458) 
S3 0 .0312 (704) 
S2 0 .0243 (865) 
Si 0 0345 (811) 
(N) (258) 


t Equation [12]. 
tt Equation [16]. 


levels. At the LT grade there is a 48% 
chance of selecting from Seniority 2 (S2) 
and a 70% chance of the selection being 
from $2 or S3, which indicates a very nar- 
row selection band. Selections from the 
SGT grade are also concentrated (80%) 
from $3 to S6 with the largest being from 
S3 (29%). In the CPL grade there is a 
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somewhat greater dispersion with selec- 
tion probabilities .18 and .16 for S5 and 
S6, respectively. Finally, selections from 
the TPR grade are once again more con- 
centrated, with the greatest preferences 
for S10 and S11 (17 and 16%, respec- 
tively). Given the standard error of esti- 
mation, it is plausible that these estimates 
have an underlying unimodal distribution. 
It is also interesting to observe that an 
acceleration effect of hierarchical grade as 
seen in the DMC model is also obtained 
here. What varies from the DMC model: 
estimates is the behavior of the curve— 
lower seniority levels having higher 
probabilities—and, of course, the meaning 
of the probabilities. The selection prob- 
abilities (A’s) refer to selectivity from the 
entire grade promotion pool whereas the 
DMC promotion probabilities (pi 441.) are 
based only on the number of persons 
within the individual’s own seniority 
level. Thus, in regard to the acceleration 
effect, one’s best selection chances occur 
earlier, the higher the grade. 

To make direct comparisons between 
the different ways of modeling the pro- 
cess, we must have analogous “‘manage- 
rial selection rules” for the DMC model. 
The OLD and OMC models assume that 
managerial selection across seniority 
levels is stable and that the promotion and 
exit probabilities within seniority levels 
vary over time. Conversely, the DMC 
model assumes that promotion and exit 
probabilities within seniority levels are 
stable and that managerial selection 
across seniority levels-varies over time (in 
response to fluctuations in the seniority ` 
distribution within grade). The derived 
managerial selection rules across seniority 
levels for the DMC model are obtained 
from the following equation: 


Ni t+1(S,t) 


Ae1(S,t)= a 
2 Ni1+1(S,t) 


n,(s,t) pis4i(s) 


= - (26) 
2n,(s,t) Pii+i(s) i 
Figures 4-6 provide illustrative com- 

parisons between the models’ descriptions 

of the process for the SGT grade. Figure 4 

shows the variation between models in the 
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SENIORITY LEVEL~ TROOPER 
IGURE 3. Managerial Selection Probability Distribution by Grade (1950-59) 
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FIGURE 4: Managerial Selection Probabillty Distribution for SGT: by Model (1969) 


distribution of managerial selection prob- 
abilities (X°s). The OLD and OMC models 
differ in this case since the A estimates are 
renormalized (see fn. 5) due to the labor 
supply constraint (Equation 12) in the 
OLD model. In general, the form of the 
curves is similar, with greater differences 
between the OLD model and the DMC 
and OMC models. All models show SS to 
have the highest managerial preference. 
Figures 5 and 6 revea: radical differences 
in the models’ predictions and, in par- 
ticular, show the expected nonstationarity 
of the seniority specific promotion prob- 
abilities of the OLD and OMC models. 
The large differences in Figure 5 indicate 
the effect of postulating a contingent man- 


agerial decision process, as in the OLD. 


and OMC models, vs..a direct supply pro- 
cess as in the DMC model. Much larger 
promotion probabilities occur in the OLD 
and OMC models (at $5) when the supply 
of individuals in a seniority level is near 
the number of vacancies that the manage- 
rial preference function assigns to that 
level. Figure 6 shows the effects of insuf- 
ficient seniority supply at SS and S6 for 
the OLD model; note the volatile response 


of the promotion probabilities at S4 and S7 
as unfilled vacancies are reassigned to 
other seniority levels. 


4. COMPARATIVE TESTS 


The tests extend over a 10-year period, 
1961-1970, with parameters estimated 
from the prior 10 years, 1950-1959. All 
three models are given exactly the same 
observed information, although it is used 
differently within each model. For the pa- 
rameter estimates, these observations are 
simply ny(s,t), j = i,it1,o. And, in the 
tests, two types of observed data are 
used—the starting seniority distributions 
at each grade in 1960, n,(s,1960) and the 
total organization size for all 10 years, 
N(t). From 1961 to 1970, all grade and 
seniority distributions within grade are de- 
rived. That is, while the 1961 prediction is 
based on the 1960 observed values, the 
1962 forecast uses the 1961 prediction; the 
1963 forecast uses the 1962 prediction, 
and so on. Therefo.e, predictions in 1963 


and 1970 involve a 3-year, and 10-year 


forecast, respectively. These tests are 
commonly called n-step tests, where the 
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=prédiction for the nth year is based on the 
‘predicted distributions for the (n-1)st 


- year. This is a much more rigorous test 


than a set of n J-step tests..For brevity, we 
focus on results of the 3-, 5- and 10-step 


` predictions and on the average predictive 
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capability of each model after 3, 5 and 10 
years. 

Table. 4 presents the predicted and ob- 
served seniority distributions within grade 
for the 3-, 5- and 10-step tests and Table 5 
provides summary measures. 


. Table 4. Predicted and Observed Seniority Distributions by Grade for Three-, Five- and Ten-Year Tests 


1963 1965 1970 
State OMC* DMC? OLD* OBS* OMC DMC OLD OBS OMC DMC OLD OBS 
S6+ 6.46 646 646: 6. 8.41 8.41 8.41 10. 10.01 11.17 9.59 7. 
S5 6.01 601 60i 8. 2.10 2.92, 1.61 0. 2.91 3.42 29% i. 
S4 0.00 0.00 000 0. 2.33 2.16 1.68 2. 3.34 3.82 4.59 5, 
COL 83 2.40 3.33 1.84 1. 2.67 3.22 2.17 4. 3.73 4.39. 382 2. 
52 2.88 2.67 2.08 2. 3.33 4.05 2.90 0. 457 5.55 4.51 2. 
Si 3.55 4.28 2.88 4. 4.08 454 4.95 4. 5.44 667 4.95 6. 
S6 + 3.70 2.58 3.91 3. 2.42 - 1.99 2.70 5. S072: 332 220: 2; 
S5 1.94 1.80 2.33 5, 1.82 2.72 1.69 3. 2.66 3.07 1.84 2. 
54 0.00 0.81 000 2. 2.93 3.65 1.58 2. 3.89 488 580 3. 
LT 83 4.11 605 3.88 5. 4.88 5.54 2.6 1. 6.18 7.70 5.37 4. 
S2 7.03 8.37 5.18 2. 7.98 8.41 618 2. 9.97 11.78 897 3. 
SI 8.19 8&9%92 60l 2. 9.04 9.63 938 3. 11.29 12.86 9.88 8. 
S8 + 18.90 17.77 20.15 18 30.61 24.74 33.07 33. 27.43 28.54 16.60 15. 
S7 - 13.15 10.39 13.86 12 0.78 3.30 175 5 10.20 ° 10.57 7.20 9. 
56 15.95 13.58 17.01 20 7.76 8.55 8.58 14. 14.09 13.96 17.48 7. 
~ S5 3.74 5.69 4.70 7 13.87 15.64 7.87 18. 17.09 17.48 18.22 19, 
SGT S4 11.64 12.24 12.29 15 17.14 20.51 9.18 9. 20.58 21.58 31.60 33. 
S3 19.16 21.68 12.28 19 21.44 25.75 14.07 17 25.52 27.66 24.60 28. 
S2 20.70 24.62 12.46 10 22.60 25.64 18.59 14 27.37 31.36 24.58 23. 
S1 22.21 26.65 14.64 17 23.81 24.48 26.91 12 29.53 36.23 24.37 24. 
S10+ 27.09 23.78 30.62 26 28.25 25.44 38.18 35 61.89 33.59 61.43 22. 
59 4.83 640 7.85 11 38.59 20.33 . 42.70° 34 11.20 10.57 0.00 7. 
S8 9.57 9.88 13.47 14 23.68 16.66 27.42 23 11.98 13.79 0.00 6. 
57 44.08 31.86 47.96 41 1.19 8.20 3.86 13 14.94 19.72 5.16 8&8. 
S6 30.89 27.88 34.40 29 9.54 13.84 10.99 19 20.49 33.10 30.60 12 
CPL S5 9.22 12.80 11.71 15 29.16 21.33 9.51 30 29.20 46.58 31.77 37 
S4 16.39 18.51 17.96 20 30.47 28.73 12.07 Ii 35.00 57.91 65.69 102 
53 99.02: 23.93 1529 35 33.32 33.93 18.36 20 46.47 69.03 46.22 83 
52 35.31 32.49 16.80 11 34.11 38.48 28.47 25 50.63 52.79 44.74 47 
Si 34.66 35.01 19.66 20 35.01 50.22 48.99 15 53.03 59.53 42.40 67 
S17+ 1.87 3.62 620 7 11.07 6.28 21.81 26 5.81 4.83 22.78 28 
$16 0.00 1.82 0.35 5 488 4.63 8.72 13 2.65 7.31 3.51 12 
‘ SIS 19.33 14.53 26.36 20 8.57 10.17 15.63 19 3.60 13.49 8.45 19 
S14 11.22 14.12 19.84 19 19.75 17.22 24.09 20 163.63 79.48 153.79 6] 
$13 19.04 21.99 28.46 25 2.28 13.14 9.87 14 104.28 75.36 100.83 74 
$12 25.85 27.65 35.74 29 0.00 0.00 0.00 90 0.00 0.00 0.00 0 
S11 11.49 18.71 19.15 18 46.54 45.83 49.14 50 0.00 0.00 .0.00 0 
S10 0.00 0.00 0.00 0 50.58 50.41 51.76 5I 5.00 15.67 7.12 15 
TPR 5S9 62.01 60.90 64.18 58 230.13 216.70 230.37 231 20.01 26.04 23.64 18 
i S8 60.17 59.97 60.84 55 157.09 154.90 157.18 158 33.54 34.30 35.28 36 
S7 243.03 241.79 243.22 243 0.00 0.00 000 0 53.40 53.69 54.53 5l. 
S6 163.98 163.98 163.98 164 0.00 0.00 0.00 0 110.03 112.05 112.76 108. 
$5 0.00 0.00 0.00 0 20.52 20.20° 21.40 30 94.90 96.27 99.13 123. 
54 0.00 0.00 0.00 0 30.22 31.12 32.87 35. 188.65 186.47 182.71 220. 
$3 21.51 21.18 22.43 31 39.79 38.97 41.27 44. 123.53 119.88 123.31 115. 
~ S2 31.97 32.92 34.77 35 60.85 60.84 61.98 63. 116.46 115.20 115.24 124. 
SI 42.24 41.37 43.81 44 125.37 127.66 128.47 124. 112.32 109.44 111.80 114. 


* Organizational Markov Chain Model. 
è Duration Markov Chain Model. 

€ Opportunity Labor Demand Model. 
å Observed Valués. 
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Table 5. Relative Error for Seniority Level Predic- 
tions? by Grade for Three-, Five- and 
Ten-Year Tests 


Grade All 


Year Model COL LT SGT CPL TPR Grades? 


OMC 25 .94 24 .30 .08 .36 


1963 DMC .27 1.01 .33 .32 -.06 40 
OLD .21 .73 ..20 .23 06 29 
OMC .44 1.29 4i .43 OB Pe 

1965 DMC .50 1.41 .51 .57 .10 62 
OLD .46 1.01 .34 .42 .05 46 
OMC .50  .71 .30 .50 .25 45 

1970 DMC .63 .98 .35 .35 .13 49 


OLD .45 .56 .14 46° .22 oT 


a Equation [27]. 
b With equal weights per grade. 


We utilize a measure which equally 
penalizes each predictive error within a 
grade—both overpredictions and 
underpredictions—and weights seniority 
levels by size. The measure per grade is 


3 | P, — O, | 
TE 


(27) 


where P, is the predicted number of per- 
sons with seniority s and O,, the observed 
number. The observed term is used in the 
denominator since it is constant across 
different models. We interpret the mea- 
sure calculated by Equation 27 as the av- 
erage percentage error per seniority level 
within the grade. After 3 years, the OLD 
model predicts better at each grade and 
the OMC model is slightly more accurate 
than the DMC model. In only one grade, 
TPR, is the DMC model better than the 
OMC model. After five years, the same 
relative standing exists: OLD > OMC > 


DMC. However, at 10 years, the OMC >` 


and OLD models’ errors in the CPL and 
TPR grades are much larger than those of 
the DMC model. If equal weights are 
assigned to all relative grade errors, how- 
ever, the same ranking in all three years 
holds: OLD > OMC > DMC. In fact, for 
the 15 predictions, only three predictions 
are better than that of the OLD model— 
COL grade in 1965 and CPL and TPR 
grades in 1970. For these 3-, 5- and 10-year 
predictions, the OLD model clearly has 
the best overall fit. 

A different perspective is gained if we 
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also compare the models’ predictions for 
aggregate grade distribution obtained from 
the seniority predictions. That is, rather 
than concentrate on an individual’s 
seniority level by grade, we take a more 
ageregate look and simply predict an indi- 
vidual’s grade. These predictions .and the 
relative errors per grade are given in Ta- 
bles 6A and 6B. As expected, the errors 
are much lower and the same comparative 
finding remains. 

As the time horizon is extended, we 
may also be interested in the consistency 
of a model’s predictive accuracy over the 
entire time period. Evaluating overall 
consistency means utilizing all one-point, 
n-step (n = 1,...,10) predictions rather 
than a few of them. To do so, we use a 
summary measure of the average predic- 
tive error. within a time period. Three-, 
five- and ten-year periods are taken, 
which correspond to the 1-point tests 


Table 6A. Predicted and Observed Grade Distribu- 
tions for Three, Five and Ten Years 


Grade 
SGT CPL 


125.45 247.56 
132.62 224.54 
107.39 215.72 
118. 222. 


138.01 263.32 
148.61 257.06 
120.82 240.55 
122. 225. 


171.81 334.83 
187.38 396.61 
164.65 328.01 
158. 391. 


TPR 


713.71 
724.55 
76933 
753. 


807.64 
798,07 
854.56 
878. 


1137.8] 
1049.38 
1154.88 
1118. 


LT 
24.97 


COL 
21.30 


Year Model 


OMC 
DMC 22.75 28.53 
OLD 19.27 21.31 
OBS 21. 19. 


OMC 22.92 29.07 
DMC 25.30 31.94 
OLD 21.72 24.13 
OBS 20. 16. 


OMC 30.00 37.56 
DMC 35.02 43.1 
OLD 30.40 34.06 
OBS 23. 22. 


1963 
1965 


1970 


Table 6B. Relative Error Per Grade® 


Grade All 
Year Model COL LT SGT CPL TPR Grades? 


OMC .01 31 06 12 05 11 
DMC .08 .50 .12 01 04 «15 
OLD .08 .12 .09 .03 02 07 


OMC .15 .82 .i3 .17 .08 27 


1963 


1965 DMC .27 1.00 .22 .l4 .09 34 
OLD .09 .51 .02 -07 .03 14 
OMC .30 71) .09 14 02 25 

1970 DMC .52 .98 19 OI  .06 35 


OLD ‘32 55 .04 16 3 2 
a| EP, -50 j|/£0Os 
s s 4A 


b With equal weights per grade. 
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above. The ten-year average allows com- 
parison across models for the full time 
period. The 3- and 5-year data are shown 
to illustrate the models’ capability in 
shorter periods, such as might be used in 
EEO planning and labor negotiations. The 
data for these seniority level predictions 
are shown in Table 7. Again, the same 
relative predictive accuracy holds. The 
vacancy model is the best; the organi- 
zational Markov chain ranks second and 
the duration Markov chain is third. These 
findings hold for all three time periods and 
are viewed as significant in supporting the 
view that managerial choice and vacancy 
processes need to be accounted for in 
models of organizational labor mobility. 
Moveover, there is also indirect support 
for the incorporation of worker exit deci- 
sions which are conditional on managerial 
promotion decisions, since both models 
postulating such choice behavior out- 
performed the duration Markov chain 
model, which did not assume such pro- 
cesses. 


5. FURTHER ANALYSIS OF THE VACANCY 
AND DECISION PROCESSES 


In this section’ we further explore the 
relations between opportunities and indi- 
vidual behavior. This is especially impor- 
tant given the outcome of the comparative 
tests in which the OLD or demand model 
had the best predictive capability. We will 
take a fresh look at the data and focus on 
the two basic internal driving forces of the 
model: (1) managerial selection con- 
ditioned on opportunities and (2) vacancy 


Table 7. Average Yearly Relative Error Over Time 
for Seniority Level Predictions - 


Grade 


ee All 

Time Model COL LT SGT CPL TPR Grades? 
1I961-OMC .25 .62 .21 .19 .07 sot 
‘63 DMC .30 .74 .27 .21 = .06 < aoe 
OLD .20 .47 .20 .19 06 22 
1961-OMC .34 .86 .28 .26 .08 36 
65 DMC .39 .97 35 .32 = .07 .42 
OLD .30 .65 .25 .25 .06 30 
1961-OMC .44 .78 31 .41 14 .42 
70 DMC .49 .94 .37 .37 10 45 
OLD .37 .63 .25 .38 .11 # 435 


a Equation [27]. 
> Equal.weights per grade. 
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flows across grades: For the selection 
process, we take the SGT grade as data! 
and for the vacancy flow processes, we 
use the entire ILM as data. These ` 
analyses are not to be construed as tests of 
the same kind as those in Section 4. 
Rather, they are intended to give further 
insight into the underlying processes 
which produced those results. Due to the 
small numbers at individual seniority 
levels, no discussion of statistical testing 
is considered in the analysis of managerial 
selection and opportunities; but, this by 
no means limits the importance of the in- 
ferential findings as to substantive 
significance. In the section on vacancy 
flows, there are two issues: the use of a 
model with a chain reaction effect to de- 
pict the underlying process generating in- 
dividual mobility and the sources of the 
demand model’s predictive errors. ° 


Managerial Selection and Opportunities 


The demand model asserts that an indi- 


-vidual’s promotion chances over time are 


determined by managerial selection rules, 
the supply of individuals and their attri- 
bute profiles, and the number of promo- 
tion opportunities available. The number 
of opportunities fluctuates over time and 
we will look at years having few vacancies 
vs. years having more than a few vacan- 
cies entering the SGT grade. We refer to 
these selection years as “‘lean’’ and ‘‘fat’”’ 
years, respectively. Within this 
dichotomy, we will examine the manage- 
rial selection processes for evidence of 
dependency on vacancy availability; that 
is, do the selection rules change as vacan- 
cies become fewer so that only ‘‘the 
cream of the crop” is selected, whereas, 
when more vacancies become available, a 
less discriminating selection process oc- 
curs? Since we are dealing only with 
selection by seniority, a thorough test of 
the stability of selection rules is not possi- 
ble. Nevertheless, the seniority attribute 
per se provides interesting insights into 
the process. Lastly, we will look for evi- 


11 Similar analyses may be conducted for other 
grades. The SGT grade, rather than the entire ILM, 
was chosen’as a compromise between the need for 
adequately large populations and brevity. 
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dence of cohort differences in terms of the 
degree to which they are ‘‘loaded with 
talent.” Inferential evidence on this as- 
pect may be obtained by looking at cohort 
promotion rates over the ten-year period, 
1960—1969. 

Figure 7 provides the data necessary for 
these inquiries. The rows refer to seniority 
levels, the columns to’ years and the 
diagonal sets of entries to cohorts. A SGT 
cohort is defined as the group of persons 
entering the SGT grade at a specific year 
(analogous to a birth cohort in demogra- 
phy). The number of promotion oppor- 
tunities or vacancies entering the SGT 
grade are given below each year at the 
bottom of the figure. The denominator in 
each cell is the number of persons 
originating in that state for that year. The 
numerator is the number of persons pro- 
moted to LT. 


We make a crude cut between ‘‘fat’’ 


and ‘“‘lean’’ opportunity years as follows: 


LEAN—2-~3 vacancies (1961, 1962, 
1963, 1964, 1968), . 
FAT—5-11 vacancies (1960, 1965, 


1966, 1967, 1969). 
If we take the proportion of persons 
selected for promotion by seniority level 
for the FAT and LEAN periods, the 
selection parameters A:r,scor{S,t) are: 


S1 S2 S3 S4 S5 S6 S7 S8+ (N) 
LEAN: 0 0 .08 .08 .15 .23 .31 .15 (13) 
FAT: 0 .10 .05 .28 .13 .23 .05 .I8 (40) 


Seniority 
Level 


S1 0/15 


me 0/19 0/10 0/17 


ss 


Tas Oy Crs Cas Urn Cas Oe 
3 pus [embetter 


«om [ore | om ha 


Saxe 
fons pans [ome [om tans 
[om [ons [ans [are [antennas 
[ou [am [are fam Tons [eS 
om [amie [arm [one [ones | or [ane | a5 
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It appears that the selection prob- 
abilities change in response to opportuni- 
ties. As opportunities expand (fat years), a 
much greater proportion of selections is 
made from lower seniority levels than 
when promotions are tight. In the lower 
four seniority levels, this ratio is 16% in 
lean years to 43% in fat years. Looked at 
from yet another perspective, in FAT 
years, 85% of selections are from S4- 
S8+; in LEAN years 84% are from S5- 
58+; thus, the selection band decreases in 
LEAN years. 

Evidence of cohort variation exists if 
we look at the diagonal cells. To view a 
cohort’s behavior over time, take the 1960 
cohort (S1, 1960) as an example. In each 
of the first four vears none of the 15 per- 
sons was promoted. In the fifth year (S5), 
which was 1964, one person was pro- 
moted; in the sixth year, six were pro- 
moted (and one left—inferred from 7 in 
the denominator in seventh year) and in 
the seventh year no one was promoted 
from the seven persons remaining. The | 
last year, S8+ has a mixture of cohorts— 
1960 and before—and, thus, has an as- 
terisk on the denominator. 

Consider the first seven cohorts (1960- 
1966) which have from 7 years (1960-1963 
cohorts) to 4 years (1966 cohort) to be 
promoted from the S1—S7 levels. All have 
3—4 fat years. The cumulative promotion 
ratio is as follows: 


S1,1960}S1,1961) $1,1962)51,1963)51,1964|S1,1965}S1,1966/S51,1967}S1,1968|S1,1969 


ho 
OD 


Year 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 196) 1968 1969 

No. i 
Vacancies (5) (2) (2) (3) (3) (11) (7) (9) (3) (8) 
Figure 7. Promotion Ratios by Seniority Level, Year, and Cohort for the SGT Grade: 1960-69 
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Cohort 
1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
% Pro- 
moted  .47 -37 2 AB 14 17 27 
Cohort 
Size 15 19 10 17 14 12 = 30 


The first four cohorts all have 7 years and 
show considerable variation in percentage 
promoted. This suggests that the distribu- 
tion of talent, as measured by the selec- 
tion criteria of the managers, differs by 
cohort. In fact, the 1966 cohort, which had 
but 4 chances (years), had a higher selec- 
tion ratio than any cohort since 1961. 
These cohort data indicate, as we ex- 
pected, that a much wider range of het- 
erogeneity is operative than seniority can 
capture. 

-~ The two findings—cohort effects and 
variable selection rules—suggest that a 
much more complex selection process is 
operative. From the cohort data, we infer 
that multiple attributes of individuals 
_ must be considered. From the selection 
data, we add that one of these attributes 
must be seniority. A much larger issue is 
whether or not there are both multiple 
attribute heterogeneity and changing 
selection rules. To address this issue, 
much more detailed data on individual 
attributes are necessary. Moreover, the 
partitioning strategy used here (seniority 
levels within grade) will not be a feasible 
approach and some form of multivariate 
model for selection, such as a regression 
model, becomes necessary. Ginsberg 
(1972), Spilerman (1972), Wise (1975), and 
Tuma (1976) have all forrhulated regres- 
sion models to generate the transition pa- 
rameters of a PUSH or supply type of 
process for Markovian or semi-Markovian 
models. However, these approaches do 
not solve the problem where selection of 
individuals is CONDITIONAL ON 
OPPORTUNITIES: that is in a PULL or 
demand type of process.!? 


12 In a sequel paper, one type of multivariate con- 
ditional selection model has been developed by the 
authors. The strategy assumes constant selection 
rules, as assumed in this paper, but specifies a rank- 
ing of individuals for selection. Thus, managers 
select the number of individuals from this ranking to 
fill available vacancies. And since vacancies fluc- 
tuate over time, an individual's promotion chances 
respond to both attribute profiles and available vac- 
ancies as they change over time. 
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Vacancy Processes and Promotions 


Lastly, we examine the mechanics of 
staff flows as depicted by the OLD model. 
First, we recast the observed flow data by 
using the OLD model to interpret 
theoretically the underlying vacancy pro- 
cesses which generate individual promo- 
tions. Second, we examine the sources of 
the OLD model’s prediction errors. 

The observed flow data are shown in 
Figure 8a. The solid lines denote person 
flows and the dotted lines vacancy flows, 
in this case the net number of new jobs 
(new jobs—jobs abolished). For instance, 
at the COL grade there are 29 exits, 4 new 
jobs (net) and 33 promotions into the 
grade from LT. Figure 8b takes these flow 
data and reinterprets them as a vacancy- 
driven process, having a chain reaction 
effect. Hence, the 33 promotions from LT 
open 33 vacancies which are added to the 
20 vacancies arising there from exits and 
new jobs. This generates 53 vacancies 
which are filled by promotions from SGT, 
and so on. Thus, from the right side of 
Figure 8b, we observe a total of 475 va- 
cancies entering (33 + 20 + 160 + 262) the 
ILM and generating a total of 774 promo- 


` tions. > 


Had the parameters estimated from the 
1950-1959 period been totally accurate, 
the model’s predictions for 1960-1969 
would have perfectly matched the flows in 
Figure 8b. Instead, we may observe where 
the model’s parameters went wtong by 
viewing Figure 8c. Hence, the observed 
data, when theoretically interpreted as in 
8b, act as a base line with which to in- 
vestigate the source and magnitude of the 
OLD model’s prediction errors. 

The two types of parameters causing 
prediction errors for promotions are exits 
and net new jobs. Looking at Figure 8b 
and c we find the data on predicted and 
observed exit rates are as follows: . 


l COL LT SGT CPL 
Predicted Exits 29 30 81 45 
Observed Exits 29 19 108 84 

Error 0 +11 —27 —39 


The COL grade has no error, whereas ` 
the LT grade is overpredicted and the 
SGT and CPL grades underpredicted. In 
three of the 10 years, there were also un- 
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coL 


LT 


SGT 


CPL 


TPR 


8a.1960-69 Observed Data 





8b. OLD Model's Imagery 
of 1960-69 Observed 
Data 
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8c. OLD Model's Imagery 
Using 1960-69 Predictions 


Figure 8. 1960-69 ILM Flow Data 


derpredictions of exits at TPR, possibly 
suggesting the need for the incorporation 
of other individual attributes—in particu- 
lar, age. 

Data on predicted and observed net new 
jobs -allocated per grade for this 10-year 
period may also be seen in Figures 8b and 
c. They are: 


COL LT SGT CPL 

Predicted net new jobs 11 13 59 115 
Observed net new jobs 4 l 52 178 
Error +7 +12 +7 -63 


We observe that all 7 promotion errors 
(40—33) to COL are accounted for by the 
error in new job allocations, as well as 
about half of the overestimates at LT. 
New job allocation errors at the SGT 
grade are small. The largest errors clearly 
arise in the CPL grade with underesti- 
mates of both new jobs and exits. The 
basis for new job allocation errors may be 
observed by comparing the predicted and 
observed relative grade distributions after 
the 10-year forecast: 


COL LT SGT CPL TPR 
.0192 .0220 .0989 .1940 .6659 
.0134 .0129 .0923 .2284 .6530 


Predicted (1970) 
Observed (1970) 


The predicted values for 1970 are assumed 
to have the same distribution as in the 
estimation period, 1950—1959. The mech- 
_anism for obtaining this constancy is via p, 


the parameter for allocation of new jobs, 
Equation 8. Compared with the observed 
distribution, we generally find economies ~ 
of scale in the administrative ratio.'3 
Economies of scale occur at COL, LT and 
SGT grades, but not at CPL, which results 
in the overpredictions of new jobs in the 
upper three grades and an underprediction 
at the CPL grade. Blau’s (1970; 1972) 
organizational analyses suggest decreas- 
ing economies of scale as the work force 
being managed becomes more profes- 
sional and Meyer (1972) adds to this dis- 
cussion a component of technology— 
automation. He finds economies of scale 
at the first-line supervision of data- 
processing staff, but more vertical differ- 
entiation and less economy of scale for 
intermediate level management. Our case - 
is the opposite of that found by Meyer; we 
find economies of scale at intermediate 
and higher levels of management. The 
most likely rationale for this unexpected 
divergence is the sudden shift from a 48- 
to 40-hour work week in 1966-1967. A 


13 An economy of scale effect, in the context of an 


organization, is said to operate if a fractional in- 
crease in the size of the lower grade(s) requires a less 
than proportional increase in the size of the higher 
(administrative) grades. Correspondingly, if the pro- 
portional increase in the size of the higher grade were 
larger, then dis-economies or decreasing economies 
of scale are in effect. 
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historical analysis (Stewman, 1977) 
suggested labor input should be measured 
in terms of man-hours as well as number 
of workers. Thus, a decline in hours per 
worker would necessitate a corresponding 
managerial increase at some level, the 
most probable being the lowest adminis- 
trative level. Hence, the underestimates 
of both exits and new jobs at CPL ac- 
count for almost all of the TPR — CPL 
promotion errors, with the chain reaction 
component (223) very close to that which 
is observed (213). 


6. CONCLUSIONS 


This has been a first step in comparative 
analysis of models of organization ILMs 
with heterogeneous populations. We have 
comparatively tested two Markovian 
models of labor supply and a vacancy 
driven model of labor demand. The de- 
mand model’s predictive capability was 
consistently better than either Markovian 

-model. This finding is also consistent with 
prior ILM tests for homogeneous popula- 


tions (Young and Vassiliou, 1974; Stew- ° 


man, 1978). The results in this paper are 
viewed as particularly encouraging since 
the demand model made rather strong as- 
sumptions about how both vacancy and 
decision processes behave. In both types 
of processes, the assumptions are viewed 
as beginnings. An important step in the 
future will be to incorporate multivariate 
attributes of individuals in the selection 
and exit processes. 

In view of these tests, the duration spe- 
cific Markovian model seems most useful 
within organizational ILMs as a heuristic 
tool to summarize career segments. It is 
less useful as a predictive model than 
either the organizational Markov chain or 
the organizational labor demand model. 

In summary, we have begun our 
analysis at the organization level—with 
internal labor markets defining the first 
structural effect. Secondly, we have con- 
sidered an opportunity labor demand 
model which has secondary promotion 
impacts beyond those directly generated. 
(Thus, we treat second-degree structural 
effects.) Moreover, we have shown that 
this vacancy-driven model can predict 
person flows, which add further evidence to 
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the predictive capabilities of vacancy type 
models in general. (White [1970], 
Stewman [1975b] and Brown [1975] had 
previously shown White’s vacancy chain 
model to be a powerful model for predict- 
ing vacancy flows.) In brief, the vacancy 
type of model for person flows is not only 
more comprehensive theoretically than 
Markovian models, but it is also more 
accurate in predictions—long and short 
term.'* Thirdly, we have postulated three 
types of decision-processes: allocation of 
new jobs, worker exits, and managerial 
selection. The importance of explicitly in- 
cluding decision processes is that we once 
again bring back individuals into models 
of organizational social structure. 
Moreover, these individuals are assumed 
to have minds and cognitive abilities to 
make choices, and, thus, in part at least, 
participate in actively structuring the basic 
processes themselves. 
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In an effort to contribute to an empirically based ‘‘sociology of knowledge application,” this 
paper explores the frames of reference that decision-makers employ in assessing the usefulness 
of social science research for their work. Analysis of responses of 155 decision-makers in 
mental health fields to 50 actual research reports reveals five frames of reference: relevance of 
research topic, research quality, conformity of results with expectations, orientation to action, 
and challenge to existing policy. All frames are positively associated with perceived likelihood 
of using a study. Two significant interactions among the frames suggest that, in essence, 
decision-makers apply a ‘‘truth test’ and a ‘utility test” in screening social science research. 
They judge truth on two bases: research quality and/or conformity with prior knowledge and 
expectations. They also assess utility on alternaive bases: feasible direction for action and/or 
challenge to current policy. The ways in which they apply research conclusions to their work is 
a broader, more diffuse, and wider-ranging process than many earlier investigators have 


recognized. 


In 1949, Robert Merton called for sys- 
tematic study of applied social science and 
of the factors that facilitated or impeded 
its utilization for purposes of practical ac- 
tion. His luminous analysis discussed the 
cultural, organizational, situational, and 
cognitive contexts of applied social re- 
search and pointed to the need for empiri- 
cal investigation of their implications for 
research use. He identified such dimen- 
sions as the prevailing images of applied 
social science and the often divergent 
value frameworks of policy-maker and re- 
searcher as they affect ‘‘the relevance, 
scope and utility of the research itself” 
(Merton, 1949:173). In the ensuing years, 
much speculation (but little research) has 
followed the lines of Merton’s 
prescriptions. 

Recently Holzner has continued the 


discussion by suggesting the development 


of.a ‘‘sociology of knowledge 
application, in effect a sociology of 


* Direct all correspondence to: Carol H. Weiss; 
Graduate School of Education; Harvard University; 
Cambridge, MA 02138. 

This study was conducted at Columbia University 
under a grant from the National Institute of Mental 
Health. 


knowledge ‘‘turned upside down” (Holz- 
ner, 1978:8). Whereas the classical sociol- 
ogy of knowledge was concerned with the 
social basis of intellectual productions, a 
sociology of knowledge application would 
be concerned with the social conse- 
quences of knowledge. In particular, it 
would investigate the conditions under 
which knowledge is produced, diffused, 
and applied. Where Merton called for an 
applied social science of applied social sci- 
ence, Holzner is, in effect, pointing the 
way toward a basic social science of 
applied social science. He, too, calls at- 
tention to the need for understanding the 
multiple frames of reference with which 
actors perceive knowledge and the dis- 
crepancies between the frames of refer- 
ence of knowledge producers and knowl- 
edge users. 

This paper reports empirical evidence 
on decision-makers’ frames of reference 
for social science research. Frames of ref- 
erence, aS we use the term, refers to the 
dimensions of research that are salient to 
persons in assessing a study, in effect their 
criteria for accepting or rejecting the re- 
sults of the research. Based on interviews 
with 155 officials in upper-level positions 
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in federal, state, and local agencies in the 
fields of mental health, alcoholism, and 
drug abuse,! our data come from their re- 
sponses to 50 actual research reports.” 
Each person read two of the 50 research 
reports, which we had summarized in 
standard-format two-page abstracts.’ 
They then rated each one on 29 descrip- 
tive dimensions, including such items as 
technical quality, objectivity, applicability 
of findings within existing programs, con- 
gruence with potential users’ ideas and 
values, and political acceptability of the 
findings.* From their ratings of concrete 


1 We interviewed 51 federal, 52 state, and 52 local 
officials. Respondents at the federal level held posi- 
tions at bureau chief level or above in the National 
Institute of Mental Health (NIMH), the Nationa! In- 
stitute of Drug Abuse (NIDA), the National Institute 
of Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism (NIAAA), and 
their parent body, the Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and 
Mental Health Administration. State officials served 
in the tier of positions immediately below the com- 
missioner or director of mental health in ten states, 
with titles such as deputy director, director of com- 
‘munity programs, director of psychiatric facilities, 
director of addiction services. Local officials were 
directors of mental hospitals, mental health centers 
and clinics, or chiefs of service within those 
facilities. Also interviewed were 50 social scientists 
who did research under funding from NIMH, NIDA, 


and NIAAA and 50 members of research review 


committees in the same Institutes, but we do not 
discuss those data here. 

2 The reports that we presented to respondents 
during the interview were drawn from reports of 
recently completed social science research studies 
sponsored by NIMH, NIDA, and NIAAA that evi- 
denced a modicum of technical competence. We 
selected them to be representative of the spectrum of 
both grant and contract research, with purposive 
variation on three dimensions: manipulability of 
major independent .variables, administrative im- 
plementability of study’s conclusions, and political 
acceptability of the study’s findings in light of cur- 
rent policy. A major selection concern was to un- 
couple these three characteristics; so we developed a 
matrix representing the eight possible combinations 
and selected studies to fill all cells of the matrix. We 
also tried to vary such other dimensions as type of 
study, type and size of sample, and substantive 
focus. . 

3 The abstracts included sections on: objectives of 
the study, methods (site, sample, variables investi- 
gated, how variables were operationalized, methods 
of data collection and analysis), major findings, con- 
clusions, and (if relevant) recommendations. 

4 The descriptors were intended to be a’ com- 
prehensive list of research characteristics, with par- 
ticular emphasis on those which observers have 
claimed affect the use of research. The list was de- 
veloped after extensive review of the literature and 
considerable pretesting. Twenty-six of the items are 
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studies, we derived their frames of refer- 
ence. 


Frames of Reference 


The analytic strategy for identifying 
frames of reference was factor analysis. In 
this case, factor analysis of respondents’ 
ratings was more than a data reduction 
technique. It was an effort to locate the 
constellations of study characteristics that 
formed analytically separable dimensions. 
It.was, in effect, a means to define the 
constructs that respondents use to de- 
scribe and assess research. Table 1 shows 
the five factors that emerged from the 


-analysis.° 


The first factor, Research Quality, 
contains a cluster of items related to the 
scientific merit of the research: technical 
quality, statistical sophistication, objec- 


-tivity, quantitative data, internal consis- 


tency, data support for recommendations, 
comprehensive set of explanatory vari- 
ables, generalizability, validity, addition 
to descriptive or causal knowledge. This 
factor captures the basic components of 
research merit. It includes methodological 


listed in Table 1; the other three are described in fn. 
5. Respondents rated the extent to which each de- 
scriptor applied to the study on a 5-point scale, from 
“to a great extent” to ‘‘not at all.” 

5 The factor solution presented is based on 510 
ratings by 255 interview respondents, including so- 
cial science researchers and research review com- 
mittee members, because we want a solution that can 
be used in other analyses for comparisons across 
groups. The solution for decision-makers alone is not 
materially different. Four of the descriptors that 
were rated are excluded from the factor solution. 
"Inexpensive to implement” was not rated by 35% 
of the respondents; when the item is included in the 
factor analysis, it forms a separate factor. On time 
for a pending decision”’ and ‘‘deals with a high prior- 
ity issue” load on a fifth factor with the item, ‘‘rele- 
vant to the issues your office deals with,” which was 
asked only of decision-makers. This factor, which 
we call Relevance, is not included here because the 
key item was rated only by decision-makers and ‘‘on 
time for a pending decision” has missing observa- 
tions in 41% of the cases. For analysis of decision- 
makers’ responses, we use the single item, ‘‘relevant 
to the issues your office deals with” as the indicator 
of Relevance. The solution presented is the result of 
an oblique rotation using a direct oblimin criterion. 
The four unrotated factors were the principal com- 
ponents with eigenvalues greater than 1.0 from a 
matrix of Pearson correlation coefficients with 
missing observations deleted pairwise. 
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Table 1. Factors of Research Characteristics 
Loading” Factor I (Research Quality) 
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922 Technical quality of the research is high 
890 Statistically sophisticated 
.794 Objective, unbiased 
.745 Provides quantitative data 
.702 Findings are internally consistent and unambiguous 
.634 Recommendations are supported by the data 
.625 Comprehensive—that is, includes most of the potentially explanatory variables in analysis 
612 Generalizable to equivalent populations 
569 Validity of findings 
560 Adds to descriptive, causal, theoretical knowledge 
Factor D (Action Orientation) 
.706 Contains explicit recommendations 
.703 Analyzes effects of factors that decision-makers can do something about 
664 Targeted—that is, focuses on a narrow set of dependent, or outcome, variables 
.661 Has direct implications for a course of action 
605 Findings can be applied within existing agencies and programs 
526 Adds to practical knowledge about the operation of policies or programs 
Factor III (Conformity to User Expectations) 
745 Supports a position already held by the user 
718 Consistent with a body of previous knowledge 
663 Compatible with the ideas and values of the potential user 
.613 Agrees with respondent’s sense of the situation. 
—,550 . Findings unexpected or novel (negative) 
Factor IV (Challenge to Status Quo) 
.764 Challenges existing assumptions and institutional arrangements 
738 Implies the need for major change in philosophy, organization, or services 
574 Raises new issues or offers new perspectives 
— 437 Implications of the findings are politically acceptable (negative) 


2 The loadings are from the factor pattern matrix after oblique rotation. All loadings over .40 are shown. 


and normative items, items related to 
internal and external validity, and items 
suggesting appropriate theoretical 
grounding (for example, ‘‘comprehensive 
set of explanatory variables’’) as well as 
appropriate methods. 

The second factor deals with the practi- 
cality of implementing the findings. 
Labeled Action Orientation, it contains 
the items on practical problem-solving: 
explicit recommendations, manipulable 
variables, targeted set of dependent vari- 
ables, direct implications for a course of 
action, applicability within existing pro- 
grams, and addition to practica! knowl- 
edge. This is the frame of reference widely 
attributed to clients of applied research. It 
tells them what to do on things that they 
can do—within existing constraints. 

Conformity to User Expectations, the 
third factor, represents compatibility with 
what users know and believe. As social 
scientists have long suggested, decision- 
makers view research through the lens of 
their previous beliefs. The items in this 
factor include: support for users’ position, 


consistency with previous knowledge, 
compatibility with users’ ideas and values, 
agreement with the users’ sense of the situa- 
tion, and findings not unexpected or 
novel, Thus, the Conformity frame of ref- 
erence contains the notion of congruence 
with users’ values and policy positions, 
but even more pervasive is the sense of 
conformity with what they already 
know-—or believe they know. Four of the 
five descriptors that comprise the factor 
refer to users’ knowledge, ideas, sense of 
the situation, and expectations. The em- 
phasis is on agreement with the users’ 
construction of realitv. Furthermore, it is 
agreement with the users as individuals 
rather than as organizational members. 
Items relating to organizational practice 
and political context load on the next fac- 
tor. 

We call the fourth factor Challenge to 
the Status Quo. It relates primarily to the 
operation of institutions rather than to the 
preferences of individual users, and its 
thrust is major disagreement with institu- 
tional practice. Included in this factor are: 
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challenge to assumptions and institutional 
arrangements; implications for major 
change in philosophy, organization, or 
services; new issues or new perspectives; 
and politically unacceptable implications. 

A fifth frame of reference has to do with 
the Relevance of a research study to the 
users’ work. Timeliness of the research 
and high priority of the issue loaded on the 
same factor as the key item, ‘‘relevant to 
the issue your office deals with,” but be- 
cause of rating procedures and missing 
observations, we (see fn. 5) use the. single 
_ item on relevance as the indicator. 
Clearly, the substantive fit of a study to 
the users’ job responsibilities is a criterion 
to which people are alert in assessing re- 
search. The procedures of our study 
aimed to ensure relevance by matching 
studies to respondents’ job titles insofar as 
possible, but enough variability remained 
so that Relevance emerges as a dimension 
to which they respond. 

The major surprise to us in these data is 
respondents’ separation of their own be- 
liefs from the beliefs and arrangements 
underlying institutional practice. Confor- 
mity to User Expectations and Challenge 
to the Status Quo are separate dimen- 
sions, not opposite ends of a continuum. 
In our data, they are not negatively cor- 
related; they are essentially not correlated 
at all (r = .05). The pattern of data 
suggests that people in positions of 
organizational authority are about 


equally likely to agree—as they are to. 


disagree—with findings that challenge in- 
stitutional policy and practice. Although 
the items referred to mental health ar- 
rangements and practice, generally, rather 
than to the practices of the particular 
agencies with which each respondent was 
connected, there is little support here for 
the prevalent assumption that bureaucrats 
are firmly committed to institutional policy. 


Relationship of Frames of Reference to | 
Usefulness 


Having located five frames of reference, 
the next step was to see what effect each 
factor had on the perceived usefulness of 
research. One measure of usefulness was 
the question, *‘ Assuming your office had 
to consider the issues discussed in the 
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study, how likely is it that you would take 
the study results into account?” Respon- 
dents rated each study on a 5-point scale 
(analogous to the 5-point ratings on the 
descriptor items) from ‘“‘very likely’’ to 
“not likely at all.” 

It can be argued that the perceived 
usefulness of social science research is a 
soft indicator and that actual use would be 
more appropriate. However, one of the 
most powerful learnings from the first 
round of empirical investigation of re- 
search utilization (for example, Caplan et 
al., 1975; Caplan and Barton, 1976; Rich, 
1975; Patton et al., 1977) is that ‘‘use’’ is 
an exceedingly ambiguous concept. Offi- 
cials interpret using research to mean 
anything from adoption of the recom- 
mendations of a single study all the way to 
a general sensitivity to social science per- 
spectives (cf. Caplan et al., 1975:18-19). 
And not only are interpretations of use 
highly variable, but also the phenomenon 
of use is an amalgam of diverse activities. 
People can use social science research to 
clarify the relative advantages of alterna- 
tive choices, but they also use it concep- 
tually: to understand the background and 
context of program operation, stimulate 
review of policy, focus attention on ne- 
glected issues, provide new understanding 
of the causes of social problems, clarify 
their own thinking, reorder priorities, 
make sense of what they have been doing, 
offer ideas for future directions, reduce 
uncertainties, create new uncertainties and 
provoke rethinking of taken-for-granted 
assumptions, justify actions, support 
positions, persuade others, arid provide a 
sense of how the world works. Pelz 
(1978:347) has summarized the diverse 
uses of research in three categories: 
instrumental/engineering, conceptual/ 
enlightenment, and symbolic/legitimative. 
(See also Rein, 1976; Gans, 1971; Cole- 
man, 1972: Lazarsfeld and Reitz, 1975; 
Lindblom and Cohen, 1979; Straussman, 
1978; Aaron, 1978; Cohen and Garet, 
1975; Cherns, 1976; Cherns et al., 1972; 
Weiss, 1979; 1980; Frankel, 1976). We 
want to capture the array of uses of social 
science research, partly because direct 


_ and immediate applications of research to 


decisions are rare—given the nature of 
organizational decision-making processes; 
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more importantly, direct applications are 
one extreme of a continuum that gradu- 
ally shades into uses that are less immedi- 
ately obvious but, nonetheless, real—and 
potentially powerful in cumulative conse- 
quence, 

Before any kind of use can occur, offi- 
cials have to consider a study worth their 
attention and give it a hearing. Their de- 
termination that a study deserves notice 
and should be taken into account in their 
work is what our measure taps. Much in- 
formation comes and goes without a trace, 
but a study that is deemed worthy of seri- 
ous attention deposits a residue of infor- 
mation and ideas that can be retrieved 
when circumstances are conducive to use. 

We regressed the usefulness ratings on 
the four factors and Relevance. Table 2 
presents the standardized regression 
coefficients. All of the factors are posi- 
tively associated with the usefulness of 
research studies, and all of them are sig- 
nificant predictors. Together they account 
for 42% of the variance in the likelihood of 
‘using a research study. Characteristics of 
studies make a sizable difference in their 
usefulness. 

In light of much of the previous litera- 
ture on research use, two of the coeffi- 
cients are unexpected. First is the salience 
of Research Quality, which has the high- 
est coefficient in the equation. The weight 
of opinion among social scientists (in- 
cluding those whom we interviewed in this 
inquiry) is that decision-makers are un- 
concerned about scientific quality: if a 
study supports what they want to do, they 
accept and use it, but if it does not, they 


reject it (Horowitz, 1970; Komarovsky, | 


1975; Wilson, 1978). One possible expla- 


nation for the unexpected showing is that 


respondents are overstating their alle- 
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giance to Research Quality in the interests 
of social acceptability. However, the 
questions in the interview did not ask 
them directly about the factors that af- 
fected their likelihood of using a study. 
Rather, each person rated the usefulness 
of the study, answered a set of open- 
ended questions, and then rated the study 
on the descriptors. Our analysis is based 
on the statistical relationships between the 
ratings of the descriptors and of use- 
fulness. 

Another set of evidence suggests that 
lying is not the explanation. Early in the 
interview, we asked respondents’ opin- 
ions about the characteristics of research 
studies that would affect their use. Here, 
if anywhere, social desirability biases 
should surface. On this question, some of 
the items that were part of the Research 
Quality factor received high ratings but 
others did not, and comparison (between 
the opinion ratings and the effects of the 
same items on the usefulness ratings) indi- 
cated little correspondence. The items .. 
that a person believed were important for 
use did not match the items that were as- 
sociated with that person’s own ratings of 
the usefulness of a study. This datum 
makes the notion of purposeful mis- 
reporting less persuasive. 

On the other hand, in the interview a 
person may have tended to inflate the Re- 
search Quality ratings of the studies he/ 
she found useful: Such a tendency may 
have elevated the relationship between 
Research Quality and likelihood of use. 
However, her/his ratings of Quality corre- 
lated significantly, study by study, with 
the ratings given by social science re- 
searchers and members of research re- 
view committees. And even if we allow 
for some possible ambiguity in the causal 


Table 2. Regression of Ratings of Likelihood of Use on Research Characteristics 


Unstandardized Standardized 
Independent Regression Standard . Regression 
Variables Coeficient Error Coefficient 
Relevance 14 05 AS 
Research Quality 54 .08 39 
Conformity to User Expectations 25 07 .18 
Action Orientation 16 .O8 12 
Challenge to the Status Quo . 26 .08 19 
Constant 3.4 


R? = .42. 
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relationship, the strong association be- 
tween Research Quality and usefulness 
remains noteworthy. . 
There are good reasons for considera- 
tion of a study’s Research Quality within 
the environment of an operating agency. 
When officials rely on social sciencé re- 
search as a source of information, rather 
than such available alternatives as im- 
pressionistic- accounts, program records, 
or the agency grapevine, the rationale is 


that research provides more valid infor- ` 


mation. The claim to validity is based on 
adherence to the canons of science and, 
unless the canons are obeyed, research is 
expensive and troublesome, with no gain 
in accuracy. Furthermore, agency actions 
can have large consequences—in terms of 
dollars and human lives. If officials are to 
take research seriously, they want to have 
confidence that the evidence they con- 
sider is trustworthy. - 

Other data in the interview show that 
there are political reasons for insisting on 
Research Quality. One question asked 
how appropriate each study report would 
be for seven listed functions, such as 
raising an issue to attention, and for- 
mulating new policies and programs. 
Analysis showed that Research Quality 
was a particularly important feature of 
studies that were appropriate for two pur- 
poses: mobilizing support for a position or 
point of view, and changing ways of 
thinking about an issue. The suggestion is 
that Research Quality is particularly 
valued for studies that enter the arena of 
debate. If officials rely on research in the 
adversarial process of decision-making, 
they want the study to provide effective 
ammunition. If it can be discredited on 
methodological grounds, they are left out 
on a limb. Research Quality, thus, not 
only assures decision-makers that they are 
basing a case on good evidence but also 
serves the political function of protecting 
the case from methodologically based 
criticism. 

The second surprise in Table 2 is the 
positive and significant regression coeffi- 
cient for Challenge to the Status Quo. One 
would think that a study that challenges 
existing practice, implies the need for fun- 
damental change, and is politically unac- 
ceptable would hardly seem useful. But 
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mental health decision-makers rate 
studies that score high on Challenge as 
particularly likely to be taken into ac- 
count. i 

Three explanations are suggested by the 
data. First, recall that respondents’ 
ratings of the research studies indicate low 
levels of allegiance to existing practice. 
The correlation between the factor scores 
for Challenge to the Status Quo and Con- 
formity to User Expectations is essen- 
tially nil. Therefore, studies that challenge - 
current practice are as likely to accord 
with their beliefs as to contravene them. 
As one person noted, unless a mental 
health official is dissatisfied with today’s 


“programs and looks toward change, 


he/she forgoes a position of leadership in 
the field. . 

Second, usefulness is defined in the 
interview as the likelihood of taking the 
study into account in the work of one’s 
office. This definition does not demand 
that respondents expect to implement the 
results or make a specific decision differ- 
ently because of the results. They can take 
the research into account by considering 
its implications. This kind of research use 
lacks the crispness of the traditional for- 
mulation of ‘tresearch utilization’: using 
research as a basis for choosing between 
decision A and decision B. But elsewhere 
in the interview, they described their. pre- 
vious experiences in using research, and 
their descriptions show that they rarely 
rely on research to make such clear-cut 
decisional choices. Instead, the use of re- 
search in large organizations is primarily 
to provide background, understanding, 
awareness of new ideas. When they turn 
to research (and most of our respondents 
reported that they read research and be- 
lieved it made a difference to their work), 
it is precisely for the seemingly diffuse 
purposes of enlightenment. Thus, the 
measure accords with the modes of use 
that are prevalent in these agencies (Cap- 
lan et al., 1975; Patton et al., 1977; Weiss, 
1980; Alkin et al., 1979). 

In this context, Challenge to the Status 
Quo is a positive feature of research. 
When research raises questions about cur- 
rent policy and suggests fundamental 
change, it helps people learn about prob- 
lems and identify alternatives. Research 
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that confirms that current policy is work- 
ing well offers little food for thought. Re- 
search that challenges policy stimulates 
people .to rethink their positions and to 
grapple with new opportunities. They find 
such research valuable. 

A third reason for the strong showing of 
Challenge to the Status Quo may be that 
the research studies that we presented to 
respondents were drawn from the stock of 
recent federally supported social science 
research studies. They exhibited varying 
degrees of Challenge to the Status Quo, 
but none questioned fundamental as- 
sumptions of the economic or social 
order. As radical as they may have been 


on mental health policy issues at the time 


(for example, offering evidence to support 
community control of care-giving 
facilities), they did not suggest basic 
changes in societal institutions. We are 
dealing with Challenge within a limited 
range. 

The other data in Table 2 are more ex- 
pected. The Relevance of a study to a 
user’s job responsibilities increases its 
likelihood of being taken into account. So 
does its Conformity to User Expectations, 
since research that is intuitively ‘‘right’’ 
and supportive of preconceptions is easier 
to accept. So, too, does Action Orienta- 
tion. the set of characteristics that makes a 
study feasible to apply. That Action 
Orientation does not show a higher asso- 
ciation with likelihood of use, as many 
social scientists would expect, is probably 
attributable to the same definitional 
premise that underlies the salience of 
Challenge. Because research studies are 
seldom used as a direct basis for deci- 
sions, Action Orientation turns out to be 
less important than is commonly asserted. 
But the practicality dimension embedded 
in this frame of reference retains a positive 
effect on usefulness. 


Truth Tests and Utility Tests 


From a sociology of knowledge per- 
spective, we can see that decision-makers 
use two tests to screen incoming social 
science research: a truth test and a utility 
test. They are concerned with the validity 
of research results, and they are con- 
cerned with the direction that research 
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provides for future action. In terms of va- 
lidity, they have two bases on which to 
make their evaluation: the degree to which 
the research adheres to the canons of the 
scientific method (Research Quality) and 


the degree to which the findings of the 


research accord with their previous 
knowledge of how the world works (Con- 
formity to User Expectations). Each 
component of the truth test represents 
an alternative mode for judging whether 
the results are accurate. 

Scientists are accustomed to judging 
validity primarily on the basis of the re-. 
search process—the degree to which 
appropriate theory and methods were 
used to arrive at conclusions. Decision- 
makers, in addition, judge validity by the 
outcomes of the research. They invoke a 
criterion derived from their direct in- 
volvement in the substantive ared, and 
they assess the extent to which research 
outcomes agree with their firsthand expe- 
rience and professional judgment. Be- 


cause they are exposed to a variety of- -- 


evidence—direct observation, descriptive 
accounts, program data, routine statistics, 
colleagues’ reports, as well as a body of 
previous research—they use their stock of 
knowledge to help them judge the truth of 
a study. Of course, this kind of compari- 
son is not unknown to scientists, who also 
have referents in an existing body of 
knowledge. The fact that decision- 
makers’ prior knowledge is less formal 
and systematic does not diminish, but 
perhaps strengthens, its salience. It has 
the vividness of immediacy. 

Thus, the truth test is composed of two 
independent dimensions. Decision- 
makers appraise a study in terms of its 
technical merit, but they have another 
basis for screening its truth claims—its 
conformity with their prior understanding 
and experience. 

The utility test, too, is made up of two 
analytically distinct components. One is 
the extent to which a study provides 
explicit and practical direction on matters 
they can do something about—the constel- 
lation of characteristics we have called 
Action Orientation. This dimension cap- 
tures the essence of the injunctions to 
applied social scientists that-abounds in the 
‘problem-solving’ literature: be practi- 
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cal, accept decision-makers’ parameters 
of action, analyze manipulable variables, 
draw explicit recommendations. It repre- 
sents one of the grounds on which 
decision-makers test a study’s utility. 
But there is a different kind of guidance 
that social science research can provide, 
which has been called ‘‘enlightenment”’ 
(Crawford and Biderman, 1969; Janowitz, 
1970). It encompasses a range of concep- 
tual contributions, from helping to ‘‘estab- 
lish new goals and bench marks of the 
attainable” (Merton, 1949:170), to helping 
to ‘‘enrich and deepen understanding of 
the complexity of problems and the unin- 
tended consequences of action’’ (Aaron, 
1978:166), to guiding the ‘‘effort to inter- 
pret and structure the social world by es- 
tablishing languages and symbolic uni- 
verses used in comprehending and carry- 
ing on social life” (Cohen and Garet, 
1975:42). Such conceptual uses suggest 
that there are alternatives to working 
within decision-makers’ established con- 


straints and to generating data to aid them | 


in weighing the costs and benefits of avail- 
able options. Research can be useful by 
challenging current practices and 
suggesting new perspectives and orienta- 
tions. Our data show that decision-makers 
value research that scores high on Chal- 
lenge to the Status Quo. They are recep- 
tive to findings about the ineffectiveness 
and dysfunctions of current policy as well 
as about its successes; they are open to 
new formulations and approaches, even 
when these are not yet politically accept- 
able. 

Just as Research Quality and. Confor- 
mity to User Expectations seem to be al- 
ternative ways of satisfying the truth test, 
so Action Orientation and Challenge to 
the Status Quo appear to be alternative 


grounds for satisfying the utility test. The . 


next section analyzes the extent to which 
each test is in fact an entity. 


Components of the Truth and Utility Tests 


The components of Research Quality 
and Conformity to User Expectations 
constitute a unitary truth test if the level of 
one factor is contingent on the level of the 
other. Our hypothesis is that the more 
closely research results fit with what users 
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already know (Conform to their Expecta- 
tions), the less important will Research 
Quality be for their likelihood of taking the 
study into account. Conversely, when a 
study’s conclusions diverge from the 
“known,” the more important is its Re- 
search Quality for overcoming their 
doubts and motivating them to. take it 
seriously. Similarly, we hypothesize that 
Action Orientation and Challenge to the 
Status Quo comprise a utility test because 
they provide alternative types of direc- 
tion. If a study scores high on one compo- 
nent, it is less important to the study’s 


usefulness that it score high on the other. 


Although the hypotheses are different in 
substance, they can both be represented 
by negative interactions between the fac- 
tors. 

Accordingly, we constructed product 
terms for the interaction of Research 
Quality and Conformity and for the in- 
teraction of Action Orientation and Chal- 
lenge to the Status Quo, and added the 
two terms to the regression equation 
presented in Table 2 (Cohen and Cohen, 
1975:chap. 8). Table 3 presents the un- 
standardized regression coefficients® from 
the regression of likelihood of use on Re- 
levance, the four factors, and the two in- 
teractions. 

Both hypothesized interactions are 
negative, substantial, and statistically sig- 
nificant (p < .01). Together they add 3% 
to the variance explained, an amount sig- 
nificant at p < .01. None of the other 
possible two-way interactions (not 
presented) is of comparable magnitude or 
statistically significant at the .05 level. ` 

We hypothesized that the effects of Re- 
search Quality on usefulness are contin- 
gent on Conformity to User Expectations, 
rather than vice versa, because 


é When there are no interactions, unstandardized 
coefficients are effect, or slope, coefficients; they 
indicate how much change will occur in the predicted 
value of the dependent variable for a one-unit change 
in any particular independent variable. When there 
are interaction terms, the situation is more complex. 
Slopes are rates of change and mathematically are 
equivalent to first partial derivatives. If we want to 
compute the slope of the regression surface for any 
independent variable, we must take the first partial 
derivative of the regression a for that par- 
ticular vanable. 
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Table 3. Regression of Ratings of Likelihood of Use on Research Characteristics and Hypothesized Interac- 


tions 
Unstandardized Standardized 
Independent Regression Standard Regression 
Variables Coefficient Error Coefficient 
Relevance 13 05 14 
Research Quality 55 .07 39 
Conformity to User Expectations 26 07 19 
Action Orientation 13 07 10 
Challenge to the Status Quo .28 .G7 .20 
Quality x Conformity : —.20 07 —.12 
Action Orientation x Challenge —.19 .07 —.12 
Constant 3.14 
R? = .45, 


decision-makers’ knowledge and beliefs 
antedate their review of the study, and 
their judgments of its truth depend on 
their stock of knowledge. The interaction 
term itself is symmetric and does not indi- 
cate which effect is contingent. We im- 
pose the limiting concept. What the in- 
teraction term tells is the magnitude of 
change in the effects of Research Quality. 
By calculating the first partial derivative 
of the regression equation for Research 
Quality, we see that the effect of Research 
Quality on likelihood of use is .55— 
(.20 x Conformity). When the value 
of Conformity is 0 (its mean), the slope of 
Quality is .55. For each unit increase in 
Conformity, the effect of Quality is at- 
tenuated by .20, so that studies with 
Conformity scores of +1.0 would show 
increases of .35 in likelihood of use for each 
unit increase in Quality. For each unit de- 
crease in Conformity, the effect of Quality 
is enhanced by .20; studies with Confor- 
mity scores of —1.0 would show increases 
of .75 in likelihood of use for each unit 
increase in Quality. Thus, Research Qual- 
ity has more than twice as large an effect 
when Conformity is —1.0 as it has when 
Conformity is +1.0. If a Study yields 
counterintuitive findings, Research Quality 
is much more important than it is when 
findings are compatible with users’ 
preexisting ideas. l 
The pattern of data raises the possibility 
that if Conformity were high enough, the 
effect of Quality would be negative. This 
does not happen within the existing range 
of data. Conformity scores go from —2.98 
to +2.04, so that, at the highest end, Re- 
search Quality is still positive (.14). Our 
guess, based on the conceptualization of 


the truth test, is that increased Quality 
would never decrease usefulness, other 
factors being controlled. At worst, the ef- 
fect of Quality might be nil, but it is clearly 
most significant when findings do not ac- 
cord with users’ beliefs. 

In the utility test, where the two com- 
ponent factors represent alternative 
modes of providing direction, both the 
interaction term and the conceptualization 


are symmetric. Therefore, we compute - - 


both slopes. For Action Orientation, the 
slope is .13—(.19 x Challenge to the 
Status Quo). For Challenge, the slope is 
.28—(.19 x Action Orientation). 

For the slopes of both components, the 
attenuation coefficient of the other com- 
ponent is relatively. large, compared with 
-the constant. Both factors have negative 
effects on likelihood of use within the 
existing range of data. For Action Orien- 
tation, the slope becomes negative for all 
values of Challenge of .68 or above; this 
represents almost one-quarter of the 
cases. For Challenge, the effects become 
negative when Action Orientation takes 
on values over 1.47 (about 5% of the 
cases). When both components are high, 
the study scores lower on likelihood of use 
than a simple additive combination would 
predict. 

In fact, the size of the coefficient of the 
interaction term relative to the coeffi- 
cients of the first-order terms suggests 
that in cases where both factors were high 
enough, an increment in either of them 
would actually decrease the study’s likeli- 
hood of use. No such cases occur in our 
data set; there are cases where one of the 
components enters the required range, 
but in these cases the other does not: 


TRUTH TESTS AND UTILITY TESTS 


Highly Challenging research that is also 
high on Action Orientation is probably 
rare. If it did occur, the negative interac- 
tion suggests that it would actually decline 
in usefulness. 

The ‘‘trade-off’ effect demonstrates 
that the two bases of utility are alterna- 
tives to each other. Action Orientation is 
much more important when a study does 
not Challenge the Status Quo, and Chal- 
lenging results are more useful when a 
study is not Action-Oriented. When a 
study’s results are feasible to implement, 
evidence of major deficiencies in practice 
or fundamentally new perspectives do not 
add much to its usefulness. When a study 
suggests radical redirection of policy or 
program, explicit direction for implemen- 
tation adds relatively little to usefulness; 
respondents are receptive to its ideas, but 
they are not prepared to take immediate 
steps to carry out its recommendations. 


Conclusion 


Decision-makers in federal, state, and 
local mental health agencies are exposed 
to reports of large numbers of social sci- 
ence research studies—in books, journals, 
professional magazines, and the mass 
media; in reports from agencies’ contract 
and grant awards, routed from other divi- 
sions and mailed in by researchers; 
through conferences, meetings, and col- 
‘leagues’ discussions. Their professional 
backgrounds (largely in psychiatry, psy- 
chology, and social work) attune them to 
research procedures, and they are gener- 
ally receptive to the contributions that the 
social sciences can make to policy and 
practice.’ In coping with the incoming 
- flood ‘of information, they invoke three 
basic frames of reference. One is the rele- 
vance of the content of the study to their 
sphere of responsibility, another is the 
trustworthiness of the study, and the third 
is the direction that it provides. The latter 
two frames, which we have called truth 
and utility tests, are each composed of 
two interdependent components: Truth 


7 Caplan et al. (1975), who interviewed high offi- 
cials with much more diversified backgrounds across 
a wide range of federal departments, found equally 
receptive attitudes toward social science research. 
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test: Is the research trustworthy? Can I 
rely on it? Will it hold up under attack? 


1. Research Quality. Was the research 
conducted by proper scientific methods? 
and/or : 
2. Conformity to User Expectations. Are 
the results compatible with my experience, 
knowledge, and values? 


Utility test: Does the research provide 
direction? Does it yield guidance—either 
for immediate action or for considering 


alternative approaches to problems? 


1. Action Orientation. Does the research 
show how to make feasible changes in things 
that can feasibly be changed? 

and/or 

2. Challenge to the Status Quo. Does the 
research challenge current philosophy, pro- 
gram, or practice? Does it offer new per- 
spectives? 


Together with Relevance (that is, the 
match between the topic of the research 
and the person’s job responsibilities), 
these’ four dimensions constitute the 
frames of reference by which decision- 
makers assess social science research. - 
Research Quality and Conformity to User 
Expectations form a single truth test in 
that their effects are contingent on each 
other: Research Quality is less important 
for the usefulness of a study when results 
are congruent with officials’ prior knowl- 
edge than when results are unexpected or 
counterintuitive. Action Orientation and 
Challenge to the Status Quo represent al- 
ternative functions that a study can serve. 
They comprise a utility test, since the kind 
of explicit and practical direction captured 
by the Action Orientation frame is more 
important for a study’s usefulness when the 
study provides little criticism or reorien- 
tation (Challenge to the Status Quo) than 
it is when Challenge is high. Conversely, 
the criticism of programs and new per- 
spectives embedded in Challenge to the 
Status Quo add more to usefulness when a 
study ignores feasible prescriptions for 
implementation. 

It is worth emphasizing that decision- 
makers are receptive to studies that are 
high on Challenge to the Status Quo, with 
its connotation of fundamental reorienta- 
tion in policy assumptions and practice. 
They want to hear reports critical of cur- 
rent programming and they are willing to 
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take account of variant perspectives. 
Given the emphasis in much previous 
work on bureaucratic inertia and resist- 
ance to change, this openness in mental 
health agencies strikes an optimistic 
` note—even though their attention to such 
research provides no guarantees that it 
will affect immediate decisions in direct 
and discernible ways. 

Finally, it is important to note that 
‘using research’’ is a much broader and 
more diffuse concept here than the 
research-for-problem-solving literature 
adopts. Our formulation, ‘‘taking research 
into account in the work of one’s office,” 
does not restrict use to direct effect on 
decisions. It allows for the. multiple func- 
tions that research can serve—generating 
awareness of needs, problems, and 
shortcomings in service; providing news 
about strategies that are proving effective; 
alerting people to environmental changes 
and emerging issues; reducing the uncer- 
tainties that inevitably attend complex is- 
sues; justifying current policies; offering 
ideas and concepts for making sense of 
experience; .constituting a language for 
communication with other.actors in_ the 
public arena. Other data in the study con- 
firm that officials ‘‘use’’ research in this 
variety of ways (Weiss, 1980) and that re- 
search can be “‘useful’’ to them on many 
bases. Our understanding of research 
utilization has to go beyond the explicit 
adoption of research conclusions in dis- 
crete decisions to encompass the assimi- 
lation of social science information, gen- 
eralizations, and ideas into agency per- 
spectives as a basis for making sense of 
problems and pondering strategies of ac- 
‘tion. 
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Drawing on the concepts of metropolitan spread and central place hierarchy, this paper 
develops a spatial model of income distribution in rural regions. Central to the model is the 
argument that proximity to growing metropolitan centers and community commercial centrality 
affect incomes differentially, in ways that depend on education, age, and proprietorship. It is 
argued that these differential effects are reflected in the distribution of income across and within 
communities, having implications for community stratification, structure, and, following 
Molotch (1976), the differentiation of interests in community growth. 


INTRODUCTION 


An important thesis in current stratifi- 
cation research is that the labor market is 
segmented, that the effects on income of 
education, experience, and other indi- 
vidual attributes are not uniform but de- 
pend on position in the socioeconomic 
structure—namely, on class position 
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(Wright and Perrone, 1977); on the central 
or peripheral nature of the industry (Bibb 
and Form, 1977; Beck et al., 1978); and on 
the size of the employing organization 
(Stolzenberg, 1978). Are there also as- 
pects of spatial structure which affect re- 


lationships between individual char- 


acteristics and income, or is the distribu- 
tion of income across and within com- 
munities and areas simply a reflection of 
the spatial division of labor, with migra- 
tion serving to integrate the structure of 
opportunities? ` 

This question has received little 
theoretical or empirical attention and the 
evidence is unclear. Income levels depend 
on location as well as individual attributes 
(Duncan and Reiss, 1956; Hanushek, 
1973; Parcel, 1979), but this could simply 
reflect areal differences in the cost of liv- 
ing. Studies of relationships between indi- 
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vidual characteristics and income status 
within communities indicate that there is 
little variation among the largest U.S. 
northern cities (Mueller, 1974), that there 
is no systematic variation by community 
size (Hochbaum et al., 1955; Lane, 1968; 
Hauser and Featherman, 1977; Curtis and 
Jackson, 1977), but that there may be dif- 
ferences among smaller communities 
(Curtis and Jackson, 1977). The more re- 
cent of these studies have generally con- 
cluded that communities do not have eco- 
nomic stratification systems which are 
separate from that of the larger society. 
Given that the annual intercounty migration 
rate is about 10% for people aged 20-44 
(U.S. Department of Commerce, 1977), 
this conclusion would seem reasonable. 

The question of how location and in- 
come are interrelated may be approached 
from a different pérspective, however. 
For instance, migration is a highly selec- 
tive process. Research has consistently 
shown that the propensity to migrate in- 
creases with education and decreases with 
age, until the age of retirement (Ritchey, 
1976). The effects of location on income 
may be greater for those segments of the 
labor force with relatively little geograph- 
ical mobility. Thus, instead of asking how 
relationships of individual characteristics 
to income may be influenced by commu- 
nity or area context, it may be useful to 
look at how the importance of location on 
income varies, depending on individual 
characteristics. This point is important 
because the above community studies are 
based on very small or pooled samples of 
communities,! selected or combined on 
the premise that communities or areas 
have contained stratification systems, 
with city size (rather than growth or de- 
cline, for instance) as the major contextual 
variable. 


This paper develops a model of income: 


distribution in rural regions, focusing on 
ways in which incomes may vary by loca- 
tion, depending on individual char- 
acteristics. In the first sections of the 
paper, the differential effects on incomes 
of metropolitan spread and community 


! Apart from Mueller (1974) who studied 15 cities, 
the maximum number of areas or communities used 
has been 6. : 
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commercial centrality are discussed with 
reference to education, age, and propri- 
etorship; and the implications of these 
differential effects for community income 
levels and inequality are examined. Edu- 
cation and age are key variables in stratifi- 
cation (and mobility) research. While the 
distinction between proprietary incomes 
and wage and salary incomes is usually 
treated only peripherally (but, see Wright 
and Perrone, 1977), it is especially impor- 
tant in rural regions where many of the 
businesses are individually or family 
owned. Evidence for the model is then 
presented, using individual and commu- 
nity level data from northwestern Wiscon- 
sin. The discussion section briefly. relates 
the model to the differentiation of inter- 
ests In community growth and change (see 
Molotch, 1976). It should be stated that ` 
the argument developed here is not meant 
to apply directly to larger centers, where 
major businesses are less likely to be 
owned by individuals or families, and _ 
where unionization may have an impor- 
tant bearing on incomes. Nor is it the in- 
tention of this paper to provide a complete 


explanation of income distribution at the 


individual or community level. 


METROPOLITAN SPREAD AND RETURNS TO 
EDUCATION AND EXPERIENCE 


Research on income inequality using 
areal units such as states (Al-Sammarie 
and Miller, 1967; Aigner and Heins, 1967; 
Sale, 1974; Chiswick, 1974), counties 
(Farbman, 1973; Gunther and Ellis, 1977), 
and cities (Murray, 1969; Frech and 
Burns, 1971; Betz, 1972) has consistently 
shown that where incomes are relatively 
high they are more equally distributed. 

In general, it has been impossible to tell 
whether these results are anything more 
than a reflection of demographic, educa- 
tional, and/or occupational variations re- 
sulting from a spatial division of labor. 
However, Chiswick (1974), using census 
tabulations of income by education for 
males over 25, derived a measure of re- 
turns to education for each state and 
found that this indicator, which reflects 


percentage increases in income per year of 


schooling, was highly associated with 
state income inequality (r = .77), while the 
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interstate correlation between inequality 
in schooling and income inequality was 
relatively low (r = .48). This result was 
also found when southern states were ex- 
cluded. Chiswick (1974:69-71) suggests 
that the greater ‘mobility of people with 
more education means that they partici- 
pate in a national labor market, and that 
their incomes are relatively equal across 
areas. On the other hand, people with less 
education, being less mobile geograph- 
ically (but perhaps more mobile occupa- 
tionally), are subject to local labor market 
conditions. Where their incomes are low, 
average incomes are low and income in- 
equality high. 

A similar argument may be made with 
respect to age. Geographic mobility tends 
to decline as people get older. The social 
costs of migration increase and, because 
there are fewer years left in the labor force 
for older people, larger gains in income 
are required to make migration eco- 
nomically worthwhile (see Ritchey, 1976). 
The incomes of older members of the 
labor force may therefore be more af- 
fected by spatial shifts in the economy 
than the incomes of younger people. In 
general, incomes increase with age or ex- 
perience, at least until the age of 40 or 50. 
However, in poorer areas with declining 
economies, where there has been little 
chance of improving one’s positión over 
time and where people have been forced 
to shift occupations, losing expected gains 
from experience, the effect of age on in- 
come may be relatively small. 

This suggests a relationship between 
areal economic conditions and income in- 
equality which is more complex than that 
envisioned by Chiswick (1974), yet con- 
sistent with his results. Because older 
people tend to have had less schooling, 
returns to experience and returns to edu- 
cation tend to counterbalance each other 
in their effects on income inequality— 
those with less education have the benefit 
of greater experience, and vice versa. 
However, in areas of economic decline, 
greater experience does not compensate 
for less education and the result is a 
steeper effect of education on income and 
a tendency for income inequality to be 
greater in poorer areas. 

Geographers and planners following 


earlier work by sociologists (e.g., Bogue, 
1949) have come to see rural area devel- 
opment to be a function of proximity to 
growing metropolises. Positive spread ef- 
fects of centers depend on the vitality and 
the size of the center and diminish with 
distance from the center (Berry, 1970; 
Peet, 1978). Negative or ‘‘backwash’”’ ef- 
fects also occur, involving the flow of 
capital and younger, better educated 
workers out of more peripheral areas 
(Richardson, 1976). Farms on the periph- 
ery are more labor intensive and less 
affluent, as alternative employment 
opportunities are lacking and capital is 
less available (Nicholls, 1961). The net 
effect has been reflected in lower median 
incomes and lower absolute growth in in- 
comes over time as one moves away from 
metropolitan centers, up to a distance of 
100 miles (Lamb, 1975). Spread effects 
have increased over the past 25 years as 
areas on the periphery have become part 
of the “urban field,” specializing in in- 
dustry, recreation, and other urban- 
oriented functions, but a large intermet- 
ropolitan periphery has remained (Fried- 
mann and Miller, 1965). 

This pattern of spread and backwash 
suggests that the incomes of the young 
and highly educated should be roughly 
equal throughout a region, but that older 
people with low education, caught in de- 
clining sectors in peripheral areas and un- 
able to command the wages prevailing in 
areas of metropolitan spread, should have 
much lower incomes away from growing 
centers. 

Nonfarm proprietary incomes might be 
expected to be higher near major cities, 
but there are factors which equalize these 
incomes across a region, at least for larger 
businesses. Thus, while proprietors near a 
major city are in a richer area, they must 
also pay higher wages and compete with 
urban businesses in terms of prices, a 
factor which results in a low level of retail 
services relative to population for com- 
munities near large cities (Johansen and 
Fuguitt, 1979). In general, the major ef- 
fects of metropolitan spread and 
backwash should be on the incomes of 
those persons who are-older and who have 
less schooling, tending to make incomes 
not only lower but also more unequally 
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. distributed in areas remote from expand- 
ing metropolises. 


Commercial Centrality and Proprietary 
Incomes 


Central place theory is concerned with 
the spatial arrangement of market activi- 
ties. Places that are commerically more 
important have functions additional to 
those found in less central places, and 
serve fairly well-defined market areas that 
include these ‘‘lower-order’’ places 
(Christaller, 1966). While much attention 
has been devoted to the organization of 
central places by size, location, and 
differentiation, (see Berry, 1967; Berry 
and Pred, 1961), there has been little 
interest in the patterns of income distribu- 
tion generated’ by central places in rural 
regions. 

The thesis put forward here is that 
greater commerical centrality has rela- 
tively little effect on wage and salary in- 
comes but permits larger proprietary in- 
comes, thus tending to make incomes 
higher and more unequally distributed in 
commercially more central communities. 
For the highly educated—because of their 
participation in regional, state, and even 
national labor markets—neither commu- 
nity nor area should have a large effect on 
incomes. For wage earners with less 
schooling, because of the possibility of 
commuting, conditions in the labor market 
area are more important than the com- 
mercial importance of their communities. 
However, proprietary incomes are likely 
to increase with community commercial 
centrality for several reasons. First, 
greater centrality permits larger busi- 
nesses with economies of scale (Hawley, 
1941; Berry and Garrison, 1958) and con- 
sequently larger proprietary incomes. 
Second, commerce is expanding at a fas- 
ter rate in more central places (Clements, 
1978; McGranahan, 1980), contributing to 
the greater profitability of their businesses. 
Finally, businesses such as banks, which 
develop branches, are more likely to have 
their central offices in placés of commer- 
cial centrality and their branches in less 
central places. 


* Thompson (1965) in his discussion of community 
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This argument does not apply to in- 
comes in health, education, and related 
government activities, where proprietary 
incomes are generally not involved. Here, 
community income effects should be 
largely compositional, depending on the 
personnel requirements of hospitals, 
schools, and government bureaucracies. 
Although larger units may bring occupa- 
tional differentiation, communities spe- 
cializing in social services should have 
less income inequality, due to the absence 
of proprietary incomes. 

The effects of industry on income dis- 
tribution would appear to depend on the 
type of industry. According to the dual 
economy perspective (see Averitt, 1968; 
Beck et al., 1978), industry may be di- 
vided into a center or core sector— 
comprised of large, oligopolistic, 
unionized firms (in which wages are set 
internally), and a periphery sector— 
comprised of small, competitive, 
nonunionized firms (where wages are- 


determined largely by local supply and ~~ 


demand). Thompson (1965), in an exten- 
sive discussion of urban income distribu- 
tion, suggests that, at least where the 
labor market is tight, high-wage man- 
ufacturing not only affects incomes for 
those employed in these plants but also 
induces an area wage “‘roll out,” which 
drives up wages in the rest of the local 
economy.? However, since people with 
high education are relatively mobile geo- 
eraphically, the area roll out may have less 
effect on their incomes than on others’. 
For this reason, and others suggested by 
Thompson (1965) (such as extensive ab- 
sentee ownership in high-wage industry), 
towns and cities dominated by high-wage 
manufacturing should have higher, more 
equal income distribution. 

This argument is more relevant to urban 
than rural areas, however. First, the dis- 
tinction between center and periphery in- 


income distribution also suggests that profits are 
constrained by market area. He sees size (centrality) 
as operating on income inequality by affecting the 
variation in proprietary incomes. Since even in small 
towns the vast majority of people work for others, 
the variation between proprietary and wage incomes 
would seem to be more important. 

3 Some indirect evidence of this is presented in 
Parcel (1979). 
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dustry has a spatial dimension, with much 
of the industry in rural regions composed 
of small, low-wage firms and plants. Sec- 
ond, the wage roll-out effects may depend 
on a tight labor market, which is generally 
present only in areas proximate to grow- 
ing metropolises. And, third, because of 
intercommunity commuting in rural re- 
gions, wage effects, if any, are likely to be 
diffused throughout an area. Hence, in 
many rural regions, there may be little 
effect of industry on wages, either directly 
or through wage roll outs. However, man- 
ufacturing communities may still have 
lower income inequality than other com- 
munities because much of the industry 


tends to be absentee owned and because’ 


of wage uniformity within plants. 

To summarize some of the basic ele- 
ments of the model: metropolitan spread 
and backwash have historically resulted in 
growth near metropolitan centers and de- 
cline in peripheral areas. The incomes of 
those least mobile geographically—the 
older, less-educated members of the labor 
force—have been most affected. This has 
resulted in a tendency for distance from 
expanding metropolitan centers to be 
associated with lower incomes for the 
bottom end of the distribution, making av- 
erage incomes lower and income distribu- 
tions more unequal in peripheral places. 
At the same time, commercial centrality 
within an area permits higher proprietary 
incomes while having relatively little ef- 
fect on wages and salaries. These in- 
creases to the top end of the income dis- 
tribution tend to make incomes higher and 
more unequal in places of higher cen- 
trality.* 


* The effects of metropolitan spread and commer- 
cial centrality on returns to age, education and pro- 
prietorship are not the only factors affecting commu- 
nity income levels and income inequality. Kuznets 
(1976) shows how demographic composition can 
have an important bearing on income distribution. 
One might expect poor areas to have a relatively high 
proportion of elderly people, which would result in 
lower incomes and higher inequality. Lincoln and 
Friedland (1978) propose that intracommunity differ- 
entiation both increases with community size and, 
due to intercommunity specialization, decreases 
with metropolitan accessibility, and that more differ- 
entiated communities should have greater income 
inequality. (See also Thompson, 1965; Betz, 1972). 
Thus, the pattern of community income inequality 
predicted here may result from demographic and oc- 


The following section, an application of 
the model to northwestern Wisconsin, 
serves to illustrate the model’s relevance 
for one rural region. The region was not 
chosen to be representative of all rural 
regions. In fact, the relevance of the 
model should vary from region to region, 
depending on the size and vitality of the 
proximate metropolises, the natural re- 
sources of the region and the location of 
satellite centers and transportation routes. 
At the same time, the developmental his- 
tory of the northwestern Wisconsin region 
is not unlike others in the Midwest, and 
there is little reason to expect locational 
influences on income distribution to be. 
unique to the region. 


INCOME DISTRIBUTION IN 
NORTHWESTERN WISCONSIN 


The Region 


The study region is a 17-county area 
comprising the northwest quarter of Wis- 
consin. It is bounded on the north by Lake 
Superior, on the west by Minnesota, and 
on the south by an interstate highway 
connecting Minneapolis-Saint Paul (lying 
just off the southwest corner) to Mil- 
waukee and Chicago. The expansion of 
Minneapolis-Saint Paul (SMSA popula- 
tion, 1970: 1.8 million) has been the domi- 
nant force in the region, drawing off busi- 
ness from Superior-Duluth, a small de- 
clining metropolis, in the northwest 
corner of the region, and spreading out 
along the interstate highway, promoting 
the growth of the satellite center of Eau 
Claire-Chippewa Falls (population, 
55,000). In accord with the spatial patterns 
of spread and backwash, three subregions 
have been delineated: The north, which 
historically has been an area of heavy 
outmigration;> the east, an intermediate 


cuptional composition as well as from the differential 
effects of location on incomes. 

It should also be noted that, although it is assumed 
here that community income characteristics depend 
on commercial centrality, metropolitan proximity, 
and other attributes, these relationships may not be 
strictly recursive. High incomes, for instance, may 
induce commercial development but inhibit indus- 
trial expansion over time. The major effects, how- 
ever, would seem to be in the direction specified, 
across space if not across time. 

5 Superior-Duluth is an exception to the rule that 
metropolises grow and spread. Due to the decline in 
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Table 1. Demographic and Economic Indicators for Three Subregions of Northwestern Wisconsin and the 





Entire State* 
Value Farm 
Products 
Population Median Per Farm Average Weekly Unemployment 
1970 Age 1974 Manufacturing Rate 
(1940= 100) 1970 ($1,000) Wage 1974 1974 
North® 79 36.3 {2 124 7.3 
East 90 39.9 22 143 6.2 
South 116 27.2 23 166 4.8 
State 14] 27.2 25 204 4.6 


* These data were gathered at the county level. Because of the influences of the large cities on county 
statistics, Douglas County (containing Superior) and Eau Claire County bave not been included. Sources 
‘ include United States Census of Population and Agriculture and reports of tke Wisconsin Department of 


Industry, Labor and Human Relations. 


a North includes Ashland, Bayfield, Burnett, Douglas, Iron, Sawyer and Washburn counties; east, Barron, 
Clark, Price, Rusk, and Taylor counties; and south, Chippewa, Dunn, Eau Claire, Polk, and St. Croix 


counties. 


area; and the south, which includes the 
counties lying along the interstate (Table 
1). In all three regions, slightly over one- 
fifth of the workers are employed in man- 
ufacturing. 


Individual Level Analysis 


The first question to be addressed is 
whether the effects of metropolitan spread 
and backwash on income have been 
greater for older people and those with 
less education than for younger people 
and those with more education. Using 
survey data from the region,® Table 2 
presents the results of regressing the log 
of personal income on years of schooling, 
age (in log terms because returns to expe- 





importance of lake transportation and the increase in 
the importance of Minneapolis-Saint Paul, this 
SMSA actually lost population from the 1920s until 
the mid-1970s, and it has generated no apparent 
spread effects in the northern section of the region. 

6 The data are from 1973 and 1974 surveys on per- 
sonal well-being in the region, both of which drew 
samples from all 3 subregions. Together, 13 of the 
region’s 17 counties were covered (2 of the 7 coun- 
ties in the north and 1 of the 5 in each of the other 2 
subregions were omitted). Because part- and full- 
time employment were not distinguished in the sur- 
veys, only employed men between the ages of 21 and 
65, living outside of places of 10,000 or over, and 
with incomes of at least $2,000, are included here. 
Farmers are excluded because their incomes may be 
affected by a number of factors other than wage 
levels (although when they are included the results 
are strengthened). The (reduced) sample size is 345, 
of which 63 are self-employed. 


rience decline with age), dummy variables 
representing north and east subregions, 
and interaction terms formed by multi- 
plying education and age by the regional 
variables. . 

Note first that, controlling for age and 


education, there are considerable dif- -- 


ferences in average incomes among the 
subregions (Equation 2). The antilog 
equivalents of the coefficients for north 
(—.30) and east (—.23) are .74 and .79 and 
are the estimated ratios of incomes in 
these subregions to incomes in the south. 
However, people have not been affected 
equally. The interaction effects between 
education and subregion are significant, 
large, and positive (Equation 3), indicating 
that the percentage differences in income 
between those with high and low educa- 
tion are much greater in the north and east 
than in the south. Age shows the reverse 
pattern (Equation 4}: incomes vary much 
more by age in the south than elsewhere. 
The inclusion of the two sets of interaction 
terms does not improve the prediction, 
however, since relatively high returns to 
education and low returns to age are inter- 
related phenomena (Equation 5). 

The importance of these findings can 
best be seen by comparing the predicted 
incomes of people very likely to be af- 
fected by region—people aged 60 with 
eight years of education—with the in- 
comes of people likely to be affected only 
minimally by region—people 30 years of 
age with sixteen years of education. The 
predicted incomes using Equation 5: 
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Table 2. Personal Income in Northwest Wisconsin by Area, Education, Age and Interactions of Subregion 
with Education and Age for Men, Ages 21--26, with Nonfarm Employment (N=345) 


(1) 


Education 

Age (Ln) 

North Subregion! 

East Subregion’ 

Interaction Terms 
North x Education 
East x Education 
North x Age 
East x Age 

R? 14 

R? 13 


== ,30 
=a 


Regression Coefficients of Equations 


Predicting Log of Personal Income* 


(2) (3) (4) (5) 
060 .037 .057 .040 
.263 276 426 396 
—.30 ~ 30 31 
—.20 —,24 ens 
.036 02588 
.030* .036%8 
= 317 — 30555 
~ 211% TA tae 
.20 .22 .22 22 
19 .20 20 .20 


1 Coefficients for subregion represent deviation from south, for people with average age (40) and education 


(12). 


* = All coefficients significant at .05 level unless otherwise marked. 


t= P< 10. ` 
Age: 60 Age: 30 
Education: 8 Education 16 
North $ 6,900 $10,900 
East 7,800 11,500 
South 12,300 


11,800 


The subregional differences in esti- 
mated incomes for men aged 30 with six- 
teen years of education are quite small 
relative to those differences for men aged 
60 with eight years of education; this is 
further reflected in relatively small dif- 
ferences between the age/education 
groups within the south—especially as 
compared with the north. Age and educa- 
tion have a correlation of —.33 in this 
sample. In the south, the effects of these 
two would appear to balance each other 
out, but this is far less true in the other 
two areas. There may be additional fac- 
tors (such as age and education composi- 
tion) contributing to greater inequality in 
the north than in the south, but these in- 
teraction effects are clearly important. 

The second question to be dealt with at 
the individual level is the differential ef- 
fect of commercial centrality on wage and 
proprietary incomes. Unfortunately, the 
only measure of Centrality in these data is 
size of place of residence, which is coded 
as rural open country, village, or city 
(over 2,500 population). Whether or not a 
person said he was self-employed is used 
as the measure of source of income. 


-From the first equation in Table 3, it is 
evident that there is little variation in in- 
come by community size, at least for this 
rather crude size breakdown. This result 
is unexpected, given that larger places are 
more likely to have schools, hospitals, and 
larger businesses. While people who are 
self-employed do not generally have 
higher incomes (Equation 1), their in- 
comes do appear to be much higher in 
places with over 2,500 residents, and the 
inclusion of the interaction terms adds 
considerably to the variance explained 
(Equation 2). The incomes of the self- 
employed are no less affected by area than 
are the incomes of wage and salary ear- 
ners (Equation 3), although this may be 
less true for the self-employed who own 
large firms and/or who are highly edu- 
cated.’ 


Community Level Analysis 


Community level analysis is used, first, 
to see if incomes are lower and more un- 
equally distributed in communities located 


? While the interaction effects of subregion with 
age and education may in part reflect subregional 
differences in industrial structure, a division of the 
study sample into core and periphery sector em- 
ployment (Beck, et al., 1978) showed no evidence of 
this. In all three subregions, 44% to 45% of the sam- 
ple works in the core sector. While there is no varia- 
tion within the region, this percentage in core sector 
employment is much lower than the 71% found by 

` Beck et al. (1978) for males in their national sample. 
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Table 3. Personal Income in Northwest Wisconsin by Subregions, Size of Place.of Residence, Self- or Wage- 
Employment, and Interactions of Self-Employment with Size of Place and Area for Men, Ages 
21-65, Nonfarm Currently Employed 


Regression Coefficients of 
Equations Predicting Log of 
Personal Income ($1,000s)* 


1 2 3 
North Subregion —.30 — 30 — 28 
East Subregion — 28 —.27 —.29 
Residence Open Country —~ 0558 O8NS — .06%8 
Residence Under 2,500 Population — „0255 are | ~ .Q2N8 
Self-employed — ,09%8 7] — .06*8 
Interaction Terms 
Open country x self employment — .88 
Under 2,500 x self employment — 88 
North x self employment — , 1288 
East x self employment .03™8 
R? 10 14 10 
R? 08 12 08 





* Significant at .05 level uniess otherwise noted. 


in the more peripheral subregions and, 
second, to explore further the relation- 


ships among commercial centrality, size 


of firm, proprietary incomes, and commu- 
nity income characteristics. For the 92 
villages and cities in the region having 
from 200~7,500 residents in 1970, per 
capita incomes and Gini indices of in- 
equality have been calculated from in- 
come distributions furnished by the Wis- 
consin Department of Revenue. These are 
based on 1973 personal taxable incomes, 
husbands and wives combined, net of busi- 
ness expenses. Because nontaxable 
transfer payments such as social security 
are exluded, the proportion of population 
over 65 is included (but not substantively 
interpreted) in the analyses reported in 
this paper. 

The log of community commercial em- 
ployment is used as the measure of com- 
mercial centrality. This measure, like em- 
ployment in industry and social services 
(health, education, and government), is 
based on unemployment compensation 
tax returns filed by employers for the first 
quarter of 1975 (when public agencies 
were first required to file). For establish- 
ments employing over twenty people, the 
type of ownership—local or absentee— 
has been determined.® Finally, the ratio of 


8 Overall, 40% of the employment is commercial, 
27% industrial, and 33% social service. Employment 
in large (over twenty employees) commercial estab- 


employment to population has been cal- 
culated to reflect the extent to which a 
community is an employment—rather 
than a residential—center. Analysis of in- 
dividual data showed, that there is consid- 
erable commuting in the region, and that 
the self-employed and highly educated 
were most likely to live near where they 
worked. Residential communities, gener- 
ally the smaller villages, can therefore be 
expected to have lower (and more equal) 
incomes than places with high employ- 


ment-to-population ratios. 


The results of regressions of these vari- 
ables on per capita incomes and income 
inequality are presented in Table 4.? The 
results show, first, that communities in 
the northern subregion have the lowest 





lishments comprises 30% of total commercial em- 
ployment, of which 26% is in absentee-owned firms. 
For industry, over 90% of the employment is in large 
firms, and 62% of this employment is in absentee- 
owned firms. (Cooperatives have been included as 
absentee owners because profit income does not 
remain in the community but, presumably, is re- 
turned to farmers living in adjacent rural areas. 

9 Because of problems inherent in the use of ratio 
variables (Schuessler, 1974; Fuguitt and Lieberson, 
1974), these models have been tested in a variety of 
forms. For instance, the sectoral employment mea- 
sures were expressed as percentages of total em- 
ployment in some regressions. Although these and 
other transformations altered the functional form of 
the model, the results were essentially the same. The 


` models presented hère were chosen because their pa- 


rameters are easily interpretable and multicollinearity 
is minimized. 
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and most unequal incomes and that those 
in the south have the highest and most 
equal incomes. (Analysis not shown here 
indicates, in addition, that the ratio of 
community to open country incomes fol- 
lows the same pattern, being higher in 
the north and east than in the south). 

Second, the first pair of equations also 
shows per capita income and income in- 
equality to be highly related to commer- 
cial centrality. However, to the extent 
that a community specializes in manufac- 
turing or social services, incomes are 
lower and, in the case of industry, in- 
equality is also lower. Communities that 
have a relatively high employment-to- 
population ratio—i.e., that are not ‘‘bed- 
room’’ communities—have higher and 
more unequal incomes. 

The second pair of equations in Table 4 
incorporates effects due to size of firms 
and absentee ownership. With both the 
_ total percentage employed in large (over 
twenty employees) firms and the percent- 
age employed in large and absentee- 
~ owned firms in the analysis, the effects of 
the former are net of the effects of the 
latter. Thus, the coefficients for the per- 
centage employed in large firms represent, 
in this context, the effects of having large 
local firms as opposed to small, primarily 
local firms. While the concentration of 
local ownership in large firms has little 
effect on per capita incomes, it is associ- 
ated with higher inequality as, according 
to the rationale, the same proprietary in- 
comes are going to fewer people. Com- 
mercial centrality is associated with large 
commercial firms (r = .67), and this ex- 
plains part of the relationship between 
centrality and inequality. The results also 
indicate that, to the extent that ownership 
of industry and commerce is absentee, 
both incomes and inequality are lower be- 
cause proprietary incomes are going out of 
the community.!° 


'© Following Betz (1972) and Lincoln and Fried- 
land (1978), who suggest that inequality is a reflec- 
tion of differentiation, a Gibbs-Martin index of 
differentation [1 — 2XY(2X,)7] was calculated using 
eight employment sectors. This measure is related to 
population and employment, and to income and in- 
come inequality, but it adds nothing to the variance 
explained and, when substituted for the employment 
measures used here, the R? for both income and 


This analysis shows that proprietary in- 
comes are an important component in the 
distribution of incomes in the region. It 
gives strong evidence that commercial 
centrality affects community level and in- 
equality by permitting larger proprietary 
incomes at the top end of the income dis- 
tribution. This evidence is reinforced by 
the absence of similar income effects for 
industry and social services. ` 


DISCUSSION 


This paper has explored the question of 
how economic opportunities may be 
structured spatially in rural regions. The 
model developed here appears to be useful 
for understanding income distribution in 
northwestern Wisconsin. The basic theme 
is that location, in itself, does not have a 
uniform effect but, rather, influences in- 
comes in distinctly different ways— 
depending on age, education, and prop- 
rietary status. The incomes of the more 
geographically mobile, young, and highly 
educated appear to vary little across the 
region, while the incomes of older people 
with less schooling vary considerably, ac- 
cording to the pattern of metropolitan 
spread and backwash. Within subregions, 
wages and salaries appear to vary little by 
community, while proprietary incomes in- 
crease sharply with commercial cen- 
trality. These differences are at least con- 
tributing factors in the distribution of 
income within and among communities. 
Communities in more peripheral areas 
have lower per capita incomes and greater 
income inequality; commercial centrality 
is associated with higher and more un- 
equally distributed incomes. 

_ The relevance of this model for other 
regions remains to be tested. As suggested 
earlier, its relevance should vary, de- 
pending on the size and vitality of prox- 
imate metropolitan centers and on other 
regional characteristics. Recent industry 
and population growth (both nationally 
and in northwestern Wisconsin) indicates 
that the era of rural decline may be over. 
If these trends continue, the effects of 
metropolitan spread and backwash should 


inequality are twenty percentage points lower. For 
these small communities, the current model is clearly 
more useful. 
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eventually become less important.?! 
However, other spatial shifts in the econ- 
omy are occurring and new ones, induced 
by rising energy costs, for instance, may 
become pronounced. Again, the income 
effects should be greater for those least 
mobile geographically. 

The model developed in this paper has 
implications for the delineation of inter- 
ests in community growth and change, 
suggesting that these interests will vary 
according to education, age, and propri- 
etorship. It is the people with commercial 
proprietary interests who provide the 
main force behind communities as 
‘‘growth machines’’ (Molotch, 1976), for 
increased centrality raises their in- 
comes.!2 In contrast, the incomes of 
people who are young, highly educated, 
and salaried are little affected by growth in 
either the community or the subregion. 
For these people, other concerns such as 
environmental quality may take prece- 
dence. The incomes of wage earners with 
_ low education are affected by conditions 
in the area, but local community centrality 
is not, in itself, particularly important. 
Although wage earners and proprietors 
may generally agree that growth should be 
promoted, their interests are not neces- 
sarily mutual with respect to the kind of 
growth that occurs. For instance, the de- 


1] Featherman and Hauser (1978) present income 
attainment equations for the United States, North 
and South, in 1962 and 1973. In 1962, returns to 
education for whites were higher in the South than in 
the North, and the effect of age on income much 
lower, controlling for a number of other factors. 
These results are consistent with the model devel- 
oped here, with the northern section of the country 
historically an area of spread and the South, an area 
of economic backwash. However, by 1973, these 
and other North-South differences had largely disap- 
peared, a change attributed to their now more similar 
industrial structures. According to the logic of the 
present paper, the process of economic expansion of 
the South has been a crucial factor in this change. 
The South is less the economically peripheral, 
backwash area that it was, and its expansion (rela- 
tive to the North) has increased the opportunities for 
southerners with less education, raising their in- 
comes. 

12 Note that this does not extend to owners of 
industrial property. To the extent that a firm’s wages 
are determined locally and its sales are independent 
of local demand, economic growth may, through its 
impact on local wages, be inimical to industrial inter- 
ests. Industry and commerce may, therefore, have 
quite different interests in the community. 


velopment of subregional growth centers 
may be advantageous to all wage earners in 
an area, but to only the proprietors in the 
designated centers. 

This paper has been concerned with 
what may be called the spatial dimension 
of stratification. While the particular 
model developed here has been tailored to 
fit rural regions—and it undoubtedly fits 
some regions better than others—this 
study as well as work by Chiswick (1974) 
and others at the national level suggests 
that a thorough understanding of the dis- 
tribution of income in this country will 
require an understanding of the ways in 
which opportunities are Structured spa- 
tially. This, in turn, should lead to a better 
understanding of community stratification 
and structure. 
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COMMENTS 





COMPARING STRATIFICATION 
THEORIES* 


(A COMMENT ON ROBINSON AND KELLEY, 
ASR, FEBRUARY, 1979) 


In a recent article Robert Robinson and 
Jonathan Kelley (1979) attempt to integrate 
Marx’s and Dahrendorf’s theories of social 
stratification with the Blau-Duncan approach, 
through a quantitative examination of class in 
the United States and Great Britain. This 
transfusion of European stratification theory 
into the dominant SES tradition could be very 
important, both theoretically and empirically. 
It is doubly unfortunate, therefore, that Robin- 
son and Kelley’s work presents errors of both 
theory and method which lead them to under- 
estimate the power of the European theories 
vis-a-vis the Duncan-Blau model, and, hence, 
understate the utility of the Marxian and 
Dahrendorfian approaches. 

In the following sections we identify errors 
in three areas of their analysis: specification of 
the sample; operationalization of the indepen- 
dent variable (class); and operationalization of 
the major dependent variable (income). Based 
on a reanalysis of some of the data, we argue 
that Robinson and Kelley’s procedures distort 
the class models which prevents a useful test of 
them. Their procedures also generate noncom- 
parable data for the United States and Britain 
which casts doubt on the validity of their 
cross-national findings. 


I. Sample 


To compare three contrasting approaches to 
stratification in two different countries we need 
samples that represent the entire spectrum of 
classes in each society. For the Marxian 
model, the issue of representativeness is par- 
ticularly acute because Marx discusses classes 
in capitalism in the context of polarization 
between the majority—the proletariat——and a 
numerically small group of capitalists who are 


.* Direct all communications to: Paul Attewell; In- 
stitute for the Study of Social Change; University of 
California; Berkeley, CA 94700. 

This research was supported, in part, by NIMH 
grant #5T32 MH 14640-03, and the Institute for the 
Study of Social Change. We would like to thank 
Carol Hatch for her helpful suggestions. The authors 
are solely responsible for the content of this com- 
ment. 


disproportionately represented at the upper tail 
of the income distribution. Thus Marx’s model 
focuses upon extremes of the income distribu- 
tion. 

Robinson and Kelley select a United States 
sample, however, which excludes unemployed 
workers, workers on strike, vacationing and ill 
workers, and part-time workers. This decision 
distorts their sample in two ways: First, the 
unemployed and underemployed occupy a 
critical position in Marx’s analysis of wage- 
labor; excluding them eliminates an important 
element in this class model. Second, the exclu- 
sion of both part-time and unemployed work- 
ers lops the bottom off the income distribution, 
that is, it eliminates a large proportion of the 
poor from Robinson and Kelley’s sample. 
Table 1 shows that part-time workers in Robin- 
son and Kelley’s survey have a much lower 
mean family income than full-time workers. 
This also holds for individual incomes of part- 
time versus full-time workers. 

Adding the unemployed, strikers, etc., to 
part-time workers increases this divergence in 
income between those proletarians whom 
Robinson and Kelley include in their sample 
and those whom they exclude. In short, Robin- 
son and Kelley propose to test Marx’s class 
theory after first excluding poorer individuals 
from their sample. Since their major test is to 
regress income on class, this exclusion of 
lower-income workers from the sample is quite 
inappropriate, and biases the test against a 
Marxian model. ; 

A second issue in sampling concerns the 
comparability of the United States and British 
samples. Robinson and Kelley include both 
full-time and part-time workers in the British 
sample, while allowing only full-time workers 
in the United States sample. Not only does this 
mean that these two samples are not equiv- 
alent, it will also, ceteris paribus, lead the 
Marxian model to perform better on the British 
data than on the United States data, due to 
Robinson and Kelley’s artifact of attenuating 
the United States sample. These problems of 
cross-national noncomparability are com- 
pounded by other decisions Robinson and 
Kelley make, as we show later. 


2. Independent Variables 


Robinson and Kelley (1979:39) initially de- 
fine the Marxian class of capitalists as those- 
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Table 1. Groups Included in and Excluded from Robinson and Kelly’s United States Sample 


Mean Family 


Group N Income 
i976 ti 

A. Full-Time Workers 591 16,076.98 

B. Part-Time Workers 119 11,630.52 

A. Full-Time Workers 591 16,076.98 

B. Other Proletarians 206 11,468.44 
1974 

A. Full-Time Workers 591 14,703.89 

B. Part-Time Workers 102 11,279.41 

A. Full-Time Workers . 591 14,703.89 

B. Other Proletarians 198 11,282.82 


Degrees of 2-Tail 
S.D. T Value Freedom Significance 

8271.68 
7815.52 5.40 708 <0.001 
8271.68 
7472. 06 7.06 795 <0.001 
7113.47 | 
7983.36 4.17 691 <0.001 
7713.47 
721.07 5.40 787 <0.001 


Note: In each case, group A was included in Robinson and Kelley's sample while group B was excluded. 
“Other Proletarians’’ includes workers on strike, or laid off, or looking for a job, part-time workers, ill 
workers, workers on vacation, and unemployed workers, but does not include students or homemakers or 


retirees. 


Source: National Opinion Research Center, General Social Survey. See NORC (1972). 


who own the means of production and who 
purchase the labor-power of others. They add: 


. we will show that capitalists have high in- 
comes not only because they own the means of 
production but also because they exercise au- 
thority. The true effects of owning the means of 
production can only be discerned by controlling (in 
the usual statistical sense) for authority by making 
ownership one variable and authority a second 
variable and using standard multivariate tech- 
niques for separating their effects. (Robinson and 
Kelley, 1979:41) 


While theoretically sound, ‘this passage is 
curious because the NORC data which Robin- 
son and Kelley use for their United States 
sample contain no questions about ownership 
of the means of production or about the pur- 
chase of others’ labor-power. The 1973, 1974, 
and 1976 NORC surveys contain information 
only on supervision. Supervision is not syn- 
onymous with either ownership of the means of 
production or employment of others, yet 
Robinson and Kelley proceed to define Marx’s 
capitalist class in terms of supervision. Having 
argued for the theoretical separation of au- 
thority from ownership, Robinson and Kelley 
adopt procedures that obfuscate this separa- 
tion. 

In their operationalization of Marx’s 
‘capitalist class, Robinson and Kelley shift from 
the notion of ownership of the means of pro- 
duction to control of the means of production. 
They argue that some managers control the 
means of production and are therefore 
capitalists. Robinson and Kelley then general- 
ize that anyone who supervises others and is 
not him/herself directly responsible to a super- 
visor is ipso facto a capitalist. This final 
- operationalization is not in any sense. equiv- 


alent to Marx’s concept of the capitalist as 
owner of the means of production. 

For example, if we apply Robinson and 
Kelley’s definition of capitalists (persons who 
are not themselves directly responsible to a 
supervisor, but who do supervise others) to 
equivalent 1977 NORC data, we find that 44% 
of Robinson and Kelley’s “‘capitalists’’ are 
employees, rather than self-employed. 

Secondly. Robinson and Kelley’s definition of 
the capitalist class (N = 161) categorizes indi- 
viduals from an extraordinary assortment of 
occupations as capitalists. Of Robinson and 
Kelley's “capitalists” 18.6% are in the census 
category of professional, technical and kindred 
workers. These include 7 lawyers, 4 registered 
nurses, 2 painter/sculptors, and various others. 
An additional 11.8% of ‘‘capitalists’’ were 
craftsmen and kindred workers, including 3 
carpenters, 2 foremen, 2 automobile mechan- 
ics, etc. Eight clerical workers, including 3 se- 
cretaries, 2 clerical supervisors, a keypunch 
operator and others constitute another 5% of 
the capitalists. Twelve sales workers, includ- 
ing 7 insurance agents or brokers and various 
salesmen/sales clerks, account for 7.4% of the 
capitalist class. Service workers including 3 


Table 2. Percentage Self-Employed by Class 
(Full-Time Workers Only) 


Class Posttion* 





Bourgeois Petit Bourgeois Proletarian 
55.9% 38.3% 2.0% 
(68) (47) (638) 


Source: NORC General Social Survey, 1977. See 
NORC (1972). 

* As defined by Robinson and Kelley (1979:41, 
43). 
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cooks, 2 janitors, and a nurse’s aide, represent 
4.4% of the capitalist class, and so on. 
In short, over 50% of Robinson and Kelley’s 


‘“capitalists’’ worked in census occupations 


other than management, and (in the 1977 
NORC survey) 44% of the ‘“‘capitalists’’ were 
. wage-laborers employed by others. This does 
not prevent Robinson and Kelley, who lack any 
United States data describing ownership of the 
means of production (e.g., stock ownership) 
or data describing employment of others’ 
labor, from declaring that these individuals are 
capitalists, solely on the basis of their responses 
regarding direct supervision.! 

Their operationalization of the petite 
bourgeoisie is even stranger. Marx used the 
term petite bourgeoisie to refer to individuals 
who were self-employed and who lived 
primarily from their own labor. Typical petit 
bourgeois occupations are lawyers, doctors, 
and shopkeepers. Robinson and Kelley 
(1979:41) operationalize this as persons who 
are not directly responsible to a supervisor and 
who do not directly supervise others. Applying 
Robinson and Kelley’s definition of the ‘‘petite 
bourgeoisie” to 1977 NORC data, we find that 
61.7% of their petite bourgeoisie are not self- 
employed, despite the fact that self- 
employment is central to Marx’s definition of 
the petite bourgeoisie. These are the kinds of 
nonsensical results obtained if Marx’s notion 
of ownership of the means of production is 
operationalized in terms of one ambiguous sur- 
vey question concerning direct supervision. 

Having constructed their version of Marx’s 
class model, Robinson and Kelley proceed to 
contrast the class structure of the United 
States and Britain. They assure their readers 
that for the British data: ‘‘Control over the 
means of production and authority are 
operationalized in a manner identical to our 
classification in the U.S. except that only a 
dichotomous version of authority is available” 
(Robinson and Kelley, 1979:51). 

Despite this statement, Robinson and Kelley 
use different operationalizations of Marxian 
classes for the United States and British data. 
In the United States data, a capitalist is some- 
one who is not directly responsible to a super- 


1 This same survey question distorts Robinson and 
Kelley’s treatment of Dahrendorf. Dahrendorf s 
concept of an ‘‘obey”’ class makes no distinction 
between those directly responsible to a supervisor 
and those only indirectly responsible. Yet for Robin- 
son and Kelley the former become ‘obey class” 
members, while the latter are candidates for the 
"command class.” Dahrendorf simply distinguishes 
between those who wield authority and those who 
lack it; whether one is directly or indirectly respon- 
sible to a supervisor is of no consequence. 
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visor but who does supervise other persons. A 
capitalist from the British survey, however, is 
someone who is self-employed and employs 
other persons. These two are not equivalent; as 


‘we have seen, there is only a 56% overlap 


between self-employment and Robinson and 
Kelley’s United States ‘‘capitalists.”’ Many 
managers, foremen, and supervisors in’ the 
United States sample are categorized as 
capitalists, yet persons in these same profes- 
sions are categorized as workers in the British 
sample unless they were also self-employed 
and employers of others. 

Since the British operationalizations allow 
for a much closer approximation? of Marx’s 
class categories than do the United States 
operationalizations, it is not surprising that the 
Marxian class model is empirically stronger for 
the British data. This cross-national artifact 
becomes even worse when we consider the 
major dependent variable, income. 


3. The Dependent Variable 


A major part of Robinson and Kelley’s arti- 
cle is devoted to a comparison of the three 
stratification theories to account for the ob- 
served variance in personal income. We have 
no objections in principle to this approach, but 
we differ with Robinson and Kelley’s measure 
of income. Marx argued that proletarians have 
as their sole source of income the sale of their 
own labor power; capitalists, however, do not 
depend solely on their own work because they 
also appropriate the fruits of others’ labor. 
Robinson and Kelley, though, choose a mea- 
sure of income for the United States which 
includes only income from full-time employ- 
ment. Hence they exclude from their United 
States analysis the various kinds of non-job- 
related capitalist income—from stocks, bonds, 
rents, etc. Capitalists and workers are com- 
pared solely on their income from full-time 
jobs. We believe this procedure bears little re- 
lation to Marx’s theoretical framework, and Is 
bound to weaken the predictive strength of his. 
model. 

The extention of this income analysis to the 
British data is again marred by a lack of com- 
parability. The British survey that Robinson 
and Kelley used asked for the amount of per- 
sonal income, with no qualification that such 
income had to be job-related. One may there- 


2 Robinson and Kelley do rot allow for the exist- 
ence of Capitalists who do not personally employ or 
supervise workers, but who are capitalists by dint of 
stock ownership. This important sector of the 
capitalist class falls through Robinson and Kelley's 
operationalizations and are lost to their analyses. 
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fore assume that the various sources of 
Capitalist income were included in addition to 
salaries and wages. 

Thus at three levels—the sample, the 
operationalization of class, and the 
operationalization of income—the United 
States and British data are quite different. In 
each case the British operationalizations are 
theoretically much closer to those required by 
the Marxian model. Not unexpectedly, then, 
the Marxian model performs quite well for the 
British income data, while in its very different 
United States operationalization it performs 
less favorably. Robinson and Kelley (1979:51), 
however, reify this artifact of their data manip- 
ulations, and conclude that ‘‘Britain is more of 
a Classical capitalist society than the U.S.” 

In conclusion, while we endorse Robinson 
and Kelley’s appeal for a theoretical and em- 
pirical comparison of Marxian, Dahrendorfian, 
and SES approaches to stratification, we sin- 
cerely hope that any such attempt is performed 
with more theoretical clarity than is demon- 
strated in Robinson and Kelley’s ‘‘first step.” 
Given the theoretical and methodological dis- 
tortions in their analyses, it is doubtful whether 
their findings should be given any credibility. 


Paul Attewell 
Robert Fitzgerald 
University of California, Berkeley 
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_ SYNTHESIS AND COMPARISON OF . 
STRATIFICATION THEORIES: A REPLY* 


In their comment on our article (Robinson 
and Kelley, 1979) Attewell and Fitzgerald 
argue that, by defining and operationalizing the 
Marxian class model as we do, we ‘‘underesti- 


* Direct all communications to Robert V. Robin- 
son; Department of Sociology; Indiana University; 
Bloomington, IN 47405. 

We thank Wendell Bell, Nancy Davis, Larry Grif- 
fin, Bernice Pescosolido, Patricia Koos, and J. L. P. 
Thompson for their comments. Sole responsibility 
for any errors rests with us. 
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mate the power of the European theories vis-a- , 
vis the Blau-Duncan model’’ in the United 
States data and, thus, bias our comparison with 
the British data. They do not, however, show 

that our results are, in fact, distorted. In this 
reply, we defend our theoretical position and 
offer a reanalysis which shows that the Marx- 
ian model has not been slighted by our defini- 
tions. In the course of the discussion, we also 
reply to their objections to the specification of 
our sample and our measurement of income. 


DEFINITION AND OPERATIONALIZATION OF 
CONTROL OF THE MEANS OF PRODUCTION 


Attewell and Fitzgerald claim that we ini- 
tially (Robinson and Kelley, 1979:39) defined 
the Marxian capitalist class as those who both 
own the means of production and purchase 
labor power, but later (p. 41) shifted to a defi- 
nition of the first criterion in terms of ‘‘control 
of the means of production.” In fact, from the 
beginning, our definition is in terms of control. 
Immediately following our first mention of the 
Marxian model (p. 39), we state: 


In a modern economy. Marx’s criterion of own- 
ership of the means of production may reasonably 
be expanded to include all forms of control of the 
means of production, whether they stem from legal 
ownership or formal control. Thus we include in 
the capitalist class maneging directors who control 
but do not own the means of production since in 
practice they have effective control over their 
firms, can use them to further their own interests, 
and often own some stock in them... .For ter- 
minological simplicity we will refer to both owners 
and managing directors as ‘‘controlling the means 
of production.” 


Our conceptualization of control encom- 
passes the owner’s legal control and the man- 
aging director’s de facto control. In 
operationalizing this we employed the follow- 
ing question: ‘“‘Do you have a supervisor on 
your job to whom you are directly responsi- 
ble?” We reasoned that individuals who have 
no supervisor, or boss, control the means of 
production, while those who do have a super- 
visor, or boss, do not. We cautioned (Robinson 
and Kelley, 1979: fn. 15) that our operationali- 
zation was preliminary and that ‘‘a small pro- 
portion of persons who responded that they 
have no supervisor may not actually control 
the means of production but may Instead sim- 
ply be autonomous workers.”’ 

Employing this definition and operationali- 
zation was preliminary and that ‘‘a‘small pro- 
class as those who control the means of pro- 
duction and exercise authority (that is, have 
employees or subordinates) and the petite 
bourgeoisie as those who control the means of 
production but do not exercise authority 
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Table 1. Standardized Regression Coefficients for Models Predicting Personal Job Earnings, for Various 


Samples of U. S. Men, 1977 


Full-Time Men Only 


Control 

Variables (1) 
Marx: Control (cols. 1 and 

3) or Ownership (cols. 2 and 4) 147% 
Dahrendorf: Authority .184 
Father's education — .048 
Father’s occupational status 004 
Education .044 
Occupational status .311* 

Percentage of variance 
. explained, R? 25.1% 

Number of cases 297 


Full- and Part-Time Men* 





Ownership Control Ownership 

(2) (3) (4) 
.117* Be .113* 
.210* Bia Fia BP 6 beg 
.003 —~ .056 — 043 
O11 .033 .021 
.044 .058 .058 
.302* .27]* .270* 

24.4% 25.0% 24.0% 

297 332 332 


* Includes full-time and part-time persons; and persons on strike, on vacation, and temporarily ill. 


* Regression coefficient is significant at p < .05. 


(Robinson and Kelley, 1979:41:Table 1). At- 
tewell and Fitzgerald object that both classes 
include a sizable proportion of persons who are 
not self-employed—that is, who are not owners 
of a business. Yet this can hardly be surprising 
since the concept was intended to encompass 
. those who had de facto control as well as those 
who owned firms. 

One might ask whether we have, in fact, 


underestimated the importance of Marx’s 
model by including in the capitalist class those 
who control—but do not own-—the means of 


production. A reanalysis suggests that the-an-- 


swer is no, and that, if anything, our 
operationalization shows a somewhat greater 
effect of Marx’s model than obtains if own- 
ership is used, instead. The 1977 NORC Gen- 
eral Social Survey data (the same data em- 
ployed by Attewell and Fitzgerald) include a 
question on self-employment! as well as the 
questions from which our operationalizations 
of control and authority were derived. These 
data permit two alternative operationalizations 
of class in Marx’s sense—one based on own- 
ership (operationalized by self-employment as 
suggested by Attewell and Fitzgerald) and the 
other on control (as defined in our article). 
Regressions for U.S. men? are shown in Table 
‘1, columns | and 2. A comparison of column 1, 
Table 1, presented here, to Table 3 in our arti- 
cle (Robinson and Kelley, 1979:48), shows that 
the 1977 data, despite the small number of 
cases (N = 296 full-time men) compared to our 
analysis based on the combined NORC 1973, 


' Data on self-employment were unavailable in the 
1973, 1974 and 1976 NORC General Social Surveys 
that we analyzed. 

2 Time and space limitations preclude a reanalysis 
of women. Our original United States-Britain com- 
parison was made on the basis of samples of men in 
the two countries. 


+ 


1974 and 1976 GSS, are generally similar al- 
though the effect of education is smaller and 
that of occupational status is larger. This is 
apparently due to the greater instability of 
coefficients in small samples. 

Since Attewell and Fitzgerald direct their 
critique at our comparison of stratification 
theories, we present standardized coefficients, 
which show the relative effects of Marx’s, 
Dahrendorf’s, and the status models. A com- 
parison of the coefficients in columns I and 2 
suggests that our operationalization of Marxian 
class as ‘“‘control’’ (.147) has, if anything, a 
slightly greater impact on men’s earnings than 
does Attewell and Fitzgerald’s operationaliza- 
tion as ‘‘ownership’’ (.117). To the extent that 
Attewell and Fitzgerald’s preference for own- 
ership is to be accepted, we have slightly over- 
estimated the importance of Marx’s modei by 
our extension. 


OCCUPATIONAL COMPOSITION OF THE 
CAPITALIST AND PETIT BOURGEOIS CLASSES 


Attewell and Fitzgerald claim that, because 
we defined capitalists in terms of control rather 
than ownership (operationalized as self- 
employment), our ‘‘capitalist class 
categorizes individuals from an extraordinary 
assortment of occupations as capitalists.” 
Again, this is not surprising. We (Robinson and 
Kelley, 1979:42) advanced such a distinction 
between class and occupation on theoretical 
grounds: 


Although it is often assumed that occupational’ 
Standing and class are virtually identical, in fact 
there is little overlap between them, as both Marx 
{1893:862—3) and Dahrendorf (1959: 138—40) stress. 
Occupations may be performed in a variety of 
class contexts. Lawyers, plumbers, or cooks, to 
name only a few examples, may work on their own 
account and hire assistants (and so be capitalists in 
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the command class), or may work for a large com- 
pany without any subordinates under them (and so 
be workers in the obey class), or may work for a 
large company and have subordinates (and so te 
workers in the command class), or may work alone 
on their own account (and so be petit bourgeors 
and classiess). 


In Tabie 2 of our article we (Robinson and 
Kelley, 1979:46) showed that class and occu- 
pation are, in fact, ‘‘empirically as well as con- 
ceptually distinct.” Attewell and Fitzgeralc 
object to our including in the capitalist class 
such occupations as lawyer, registered nurse, 
painter, or carpenter. Apparently they have 
missed our point about occupation and 
class—that they are virtually unrelated. We 
also reject Attewell and Fitzgerald’s claim that 
“typical petit bourgeois occupations are 
lawyers, doctors, and shopkeepers,” as an- 
other example of their confusion of class and 
occupation. 

It is perhaps necessary to emphasize that the 
empirical distinctiveness of class and occupa- 
tion does not arise from our operationalization 
of control. As Table 2 shows, the distribution 
of occupations within a capitalist class 
operationalized as those who are self- 
employed with employees, as suggested by 
Attewell and Fitzgerald (see also Wright and 
Perrone, 1977), includes as wide a range of 
occupations—for example, lawyer, pharma- 
cist, clergyman, funeral director, sales man- 
ager, radio and TV repairman, as obtains when 
control ts used in operationalizing class.’ 
Moreover, operationalizing class as own- 
ership, 50% of capitalists fall into occupations 
other than management, a figure virtually 
identical to what they find using our measure of 
control. Furthermore, Wright and Perrone 
(1977:36) and Kalleberg and Griffin (1980) have 
also demonstrated the distinctiveness of occu- 
pation and ownership (as defined by self- 
employment) and the first author of this reply 
has supported this point on data from seven 
societies (Robinson, 1979:chap. 3). 

Underlying Attewell and Fitzgerald’s 
critique is, we believe, a serious misun- 
derstanding of class as Marx conceived it. 
Their reasoning suggests that they do not view 
occupations (such as lawyer, plumber, painter, 
or mechanic), which are not directly engaged in 
the production of commodities, as belonging to 
the capitalist class. Yet Marx did not distin- 
guish between productive and nonproductive 
capitalists or workers in this way: 

The only worker who is productive is one who 

produces surplus-value for the capitalist, or in 


3 Since Attewell and Fitzgerald include both male 
and female capitalists in their remarks, we have 
analyzed both of these in Table 2. 
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Table 2, List of Occupations Comprising the 
Capitalist Class as Defined by Self- 
Employment with Employees. Full-Time 
U. S. Men and Women Only, 1977 











Percentage of 

Occupation Capitalist Ciass 
Lawyer 2.4% 
Dentist 2.4 
Pharmacist 4.8 
Clergyman 7.1 
Funeral director 2.4 
Restaurant, cafeteria, and bar man- 

ager 2.4 
Sales manager and department 

head, retail trade 2.4 
Managers and administrators, not 

elsewhere classified 42.9 
Real estate agent and broker 4.8 
Salesman and sales clerks, not 

elsewhere classified 4.8 
Bookkeeper 2.4 
Radio and TV repairman 2.4 
Painter, constniction, and mainte- 

nance 2.4 
Truck driver 2.4 
Freight and material handler 2.4 
Farmer (owners and tenants) TA 
Hairdresser and cosmetologist 4.8 

Total 99.5% 

Number of cases (42) 


other words contributes towards the self- 
valorization of capital. If we may take an example 
‘from outside the sphere of material production, a 
schoolmaster is a productive worker when, in 
addition to belabouring the heads of his pupils, he 
works himself into the ground to enrich the owner 
of the school. That the latter has laid out his capital 
in a teaching factory, instead of a sausage factory, 
makes no difference to the relation. (Marx, 1867, 
as quoted by Wright, 1976:14) 
If individuals produce a service and then sell it 
at a profit, they are no less capitalists than if 
they were producers of some material com- 
modity such as automobiles. 


RESTRICTION OF THE SAMPLE 


Attewell and Fitzgerald argue that, because 
we excluded persons who worked part time, or 
who were on strike, on vacation, ill, or unem- 
ployed, we underestimated the effect of the 
Marxian model since these excluded persons 
have lower incomes than those we included in 
the analysis. Although we would have liked to 
include the unemployed, we had stronger rea- 
sons for excluding them. Since our overriding 
purpose was to synthesize stratification di- 
mensions, a reasonable way of classifying the 
unemployed had to be found for Dahrendorf s 


-modei and for the Blau-Duncan status model. 


In Dahrendorf’s scheme, we thought that such 
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individuals might be included in the classless 
group since they are not currently part of the 
industrial authority hierarchy. In the status 
model, however, Duncan (1961) did not 
provide an SEI score for unemployed persons, 
nor did Featherman et al.’s (1975) update 
which we used in coding occupational status. 
We rejected the possibility of assigning unem- 
ployed persons the status of their usual occu- 
pation because it would not reflect their cur- 
rent disadvantaged circumstances. Thus, there 
was no way of classifying the unemployed in 
terms of status and, consequently, such indi- 
viduals had to be excluded. Moreover, while 
we do not wish to understate the severity of 
unemployment, the unemployed constitute a 
relatively small proportion of the total labor 
force (roughly 6% at the time our data were 
collected). Thus, we suspect that this omission 
does not bias the analysis to the extent that 
Attewell and Fitzgerald claim. 

Although we were unsuccessful in solving 
the problem of how to treat the unemployed, 
Attewell and Fitzgerald provide no solution to 
this either. They mention no way of handling 
the unemployed in either the Dahrendorf or 
status model. Regarding Marx’s model, they 
--adopt procedures which muddle an important 
conceptual distinction in Marx’s work. In At- 
tewell and Fitzgerald’s Table 1, unemployed 
persons are grouped with part-time, striking, 
vacationing, and ill persons and labelled ‘‘other 
proletarians.”’ Yet Marx did not classify the 
unemployed with part-time workers nor did he 
classify them with the worker class, as At- 
tewell and Fitzgerald’s discussion implies they 
should have been. Rather, he treated them as a 
separate class—the /umpenproletariat, which 
he referred to as ‘‘refuse of all classes” (Marx 
1852:480). An approach which is more consis- 
tent with Marx’s class analysis would treat the 
unemployed (but not part-time workers) as a 
fourth class. Even this solution, however, 
leaves unsolved the problem of how to treat the 
unemployed in the Dahrendorf: and status 
models. 

Aside from the problems with the unem- 
ployed, we agree that, generally, it is best to 
impose as few restrictions on the sample as 
possible in conducting an analysis. The selec- 
tion of a sample must, however, be determined 
by the purposes of the analysis. Because we 
(Robinson and Kelley, 1979:fn. 14) wished to 
compare men and women in the United States 
data, and because a disproportionate number 
of women worked only part time, we decided 
to analyze full-time workers only, though we 
agree that, generally, part-time and other 
workers should be included in analyses. In 
making their arguments, however, Attewell 
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and Fitzgerald overstate the case that the 
Marxian model would be slighted by our exclu- 
sion of these persons. There is just as much 
reason to believe that members of Dahren- 
dorf’s obey class (who exercise no authority) 
will be underemployed. Consequently, some of 
the effect of excluding these people should ac- 
crue to Dahrendorf’s model. 

In fact, as a comparison of columns 3 and 4 
of Table 1 with columns 1 and 2 shows, add- 
ing these excluded persons (but not the unem- 
ployed) does not substantially affect the coeffi- 
cients for the Marxian model (defined as either 
ownership or control), but it does increase the 
impact of the Dahrendorf model slightly and 
decrease the influence of occupational status 
somewhat. We conclude that the Marxian 
model is not slighted by our having restricted 
the sample, and none of our substantive con- 
clusions is altered by this reanalysis. 


MEASUREMENT OF INCOME 


Attewell and Fitzgerald claim that, by em- 
ploying a measure of job earnings in the U.S. 
data, we have biased the results against the 
Marxian model. They argue that a substantial 


- part of capitalists’ income derives from nonjob 


earnings such as stocks, bonds, rents, etcetera, 
and that we have underestimated the impact of - 
Marxian class by ignoring such income. We 
agree that use of such a variable would have 
been preferable but, unfortunately, it did not 
exist. Attewell and Fitzgerald fail to mention, 
however, that in addition to capitalists’ in- 
come, several sources of workers’ income— 
welfare payments, unemployment compensa- 
tion, disability payments, and earnings from 
second jobs—were also excluded. Thus, to a 
certain extent the excluded sources of income 
for workers may have counterbalanced those 
excluded for capitalists. i 

In fact, this appears to be the case. It is 
possible to ascertain the extent to which At- 
tewell and Fitzgerald’s objection has practical 
consequences by analyzing the 1977 NORC 
data. These data include the personal-earnings 
variable, which we employed, as well as a family- 
income variable which asks about income 
from all sources: ‘‘In which of these groups 
did your total family income, from all sources, 
fall last year before taxes, that is?” (italics in 
original). By analyzing only those men who re- 
ported that they were the sole earner in their 
family, it is possible to employ the family- 
income variable as a measure of personal in- 
come from all sources. This income measure 
should be slightly inflated because it will in- 


` clude some nonjob income of spouses and chil- 


dren, but this will work in Attewell and 
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Fitzgerald’s favor if their argument is correct. 
That is, the difference between personal job 
earnings and personal income from all sources 
will be even greater because some income from 
other family members is included. Because of 
the’ limited nature of this sample (only about 
40% of the men analyzed in columns 3 and 4 of 
Table 1 fall into this sample) it is inappropriate 
to compare results from it with those in Table 
l. However, by comparing regressions on 
earnings with those on income within this sam- 
ple, we can ascertain the extent to which the 
results using income might have differed from 
those using earnings. Before proceeding to 
such an analysis, we note that the correlation 
between job earnings and income (from all 
sources for men working full or part time, or on 
strike, on vacation, or ill) is fully .931. 
Moreover, comparing the mean annual job 
earnings ($13,891) with the mean annual in- 
come from all sources ($14,678) shows that we 
had excluded only 5.4% of personal income by 
using a job earnings measure. In Table 3 we 
present the results of a regression analysis of 
earnings and income. In the models employing 
control (columns 1 and 2), though the Marxian 
model increases slightly and the Dahrendorf 
model decreases slightly, when income is con- 
sidered, other variables (education and father’s 
SES) show even larger changes in effect. In the 
models employing ownership (columns 3 and 
4), the Marxian model is more effective on 
income than on earnings, although the dif- 
ference in the coefficients for the two models 
(.039) is far from remarkable—especially in 
samples of this size (N = 142). Dahrendorf’s 
model decreases slightly (.027), while other 
variables (education and father’s education) 
experience larger shifts. We conclude that, al- 
though there is some truth to the argument that 
income better captures economic differences 
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between classes, the improvement is far from 
dramatic and none of our substantive conclu- 
sions is altered. 


UNITED STATES-BRITAIN COMPARISON 


Attewell and Fitzgerald conclude (on the 
basis of their objections previously discussed) 
that we have biased the comparison with Brit- 
ain in such a way that Marxian class appears to 
have a greater effect in Britain than in the 
United States. Specifically, they argue that (1) 
the United States sample did not include part- 
time persons while the British sample did; (2) 
the United States class variable was 
operationalized using an inferior measure of 
class as control; and (3) the United States in- 
come variable excluded nonjob earnings. We 
will respond to each point in turn. | 

(1) We included part-time men in the British 
data because we had no variable which allowed 
us to exclude them in order to make the British 
data strictly comparable to the United States 
data. Since only 9% of United States workers 
work part time we did not think that this should 
seriously affect the analysis. As our reanalysis 
of the United States data has shown (compare 
columns 3 and 4 of Table 1 with columns 1 and 
2), the effect of Marx’s model is not increased 
when part-time men are added. Consequently, 
the exclusion of part-time men cannot explain 
the differences we found. 

(2) The British data did not allow a perfect 
replication of our operationalization of control 
in the United States data and we were forced to 
operationalize class as ownership in these data. 
However, as we showed above, ownership is 
not a superior operationalization of Marxian 
class; thus, if anything, differences between 
the countries would have been slightly larger 


Table 3. Standardized Regression Coefficients for Models Predicting Personal Job Earnings and Personal 
Income from All Sources, for U.S. Men Who Are the Sole Earners in Their Family* 


Models for Control 


Earnings 
Variables ` (1) 
Marx: Control (cols. 1 and 
2) or Ownership (cols. 3 and 4) .138* 
Dahrendorf: Authority .199* 
Father’s education .084 
Father’s occupational status 039 
Education 072 
Occupational status .193* 
Percentage of variance 
explained R? 20.6% 
Number of cases 142 


Models for Ownership 


Income Earnings Income 
(2) (3) (4) 
.153* ALS .154* 
.178* 223" .196* 
.054 .080 .048 
.034 023 015 
.146* 091 .171* 
.197* .173* .173* 

23.6% 20.3% 23.8% 

142 142 142 


a Includes full-time and part-time persons; and persons on strike, on vacation, and temporarily ill. 


* Regression coefficient is significant at p < .05. 
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had we used ownership in the United States 
data. 

(3) It is true that the United States earnings 
measure did not capture income from nonjob 
sources. In the United States data, however, 
we have shown that there is little real dif- 
ference between the results on earnings and 
those on income. Differences between the 
United States and Britain (of the magnitude we 
found) would not disappear when income is 
used instead of earnings. 

To conclude this point, our finding (Robin- 
son and Kelley, 1979:51) that Britain was a 
more classical capitalist society rested on the 
fact that ‘‘control of the means of production is 
more important than authority in Britain,” 
meaning that the classical Marxian model in 
terms of relations of production is more im- 
portant than Dahrendorf’s more recent model 
in terms of authority. The standardized coeffi- 
cients reported in Table 3 of our article (p. 48) 
show that Marx’s model (.225) was relatively 
more important than Dahrendorf’s (.133) in 
Britain, but that Dahrendorf’s model (.218) was 
relatively more important than Marx’s (.150) in 
` the United States. In none of the reanalyses of 
United States data in Tables 1 and 3 does the 
dominance of Dahrendorf’s model over Marx’s 
disappear. Since the British results are un- 
challenged by Attewell and Fitzgerald, we see 
no reason to abandon our original conclusion 
that Marxian class is relatively more important 
in Britain than in the United States. 


CONCLUSION 


Attewell and Fitzgerald have raised some 
interesting conceptual issues which have en- 
abled us to offer further support for our con- 
clusions and for the synthesis of stratifica- 
tion dimensions which we proposed. 
Reanalyses—using an alternative operationali- 
zation of the Marxian model, different sam- 
ples, and a different economic measure— 
resulted in only minor discrepancies from our 
reported results and altered none of our con- 


clusions. On some points, however— . 


particularly the inclusion of part-time workers 
and the use of income from all sources—we 
agree with our critics and urge that future re- 
search take these considerations into account. 

In closing, we would emphasize that, as we 
clearly stated throughout the article, we were 
attempting a merger of the class and status 
traditions. To a considerable degree, Attewell 
and Fitzgerald have misinterpreted us as hav- 
ing been more concerned with a comparison of 
these. Our primary intention was not so much 
to claim to establish the superiority of one of 
these theories over the others as it was to show 
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that much is to be gained by integrating all 
three. From this point of view it is noticeable 
that Attewell and Fitzgerald fail to discuss the 
implications of their objections in practice for 
the Blau-Duncan status model and refer to the 
Dahrendorf model only in a footnote.‘ Instead, 
they continually object that the Marxian model 
in particular has been slighted. We have shown 
that their objections on this point are not as 
substantial as they imagine. We believe that 
more might have been gained by solving the 
unresolved questions that arise from attempts 
at synthesis such as our article provides. 


Robert V. Robinson 

Indiana University 

Jonathan Kelley 

The Australian National University 
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EMPIRICAL VERIFICATION AND 
BLACK’S THE BEHAVIOR OF LAW* 


(COMMENT ON GOTTFREDSON AND 
HINDELANG, ASR, FEBRUARY, 1979) - 


Donald Black’s (1976) The Behavior of Law 
was a major contribution to sociology because 
of the integrative way it brought together prop- 
ositions about stratification, morphology, cul- 
ture, organization, and social control to explain 
variations across time and space in the quantity 
of law. At last the sociology of law had a 
genuine theory which could be a focus for 
formerly directionless empirical work. The 
strength of The Behavior of Law lay in the fact 
that because it was in explicit propositional 
form, it was eminently testable. 

Sadly, however, in his recent contribution to 
ASR, Black (1979), out of his own mouth, 
compromised the value of his theory. Inciden- 
tally, in his effort to defend The Behavior of 
Law against a nonsupportive empirical test by 
Gottfredson and Hindelang (1979a), Biack has 
also neutralized the considerable worth of 
some of his earlier work (Black, 1970; 1971). 
This comment is, inter alia, a plea for sociolo- 
gists to continue to see value in Black’s work 
by ignoring his comment in ASR. 

Gottfredson and Hindelang (1979a) have 
used victim survey data to test whether, in 
accord with Black’s theory, the wealthy, the 


* Direct all communications to: John Braithwaite; 
Australian Institute of Criminology: Canberta; 
P.O. Box 28; Woden, A.C.T. 2606; Australia. 
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employed, the married, are more likely to re- 
port to the police events regarded as crimes 
than are various other groups. The test seemed 
reasonable as Black states clearly that “‘a com- 
plaint to a legal official, for example, is more 
law than no complaint” (Black, 1976:3)._ 
However, in his ASR comment, Black rejects 

Gottfredson and Hindelang’s use of victim sur- 
vey data because such surveys require subjects 
to report only incidents they consider to be 
‘‘crimes.’’ Hence, the data show only whether 
people called the police when they considered 
an incident a crime, not whether some -inci- 
dents were more or less likely to be interpreted 
as crimes in the first place. While victim survey 
data certainly ignore the crucial first-stage 
labelling process, either the second-stage deci- 
sion to call the police, given the labelling of the 
event as a crime, must be relevant to the theory 
or the theory must become less general than we 
thought it to be. Gottfredson and Hindelang 
were able to show that Black did intend the 
theory to have this level of generality; that he 
did intend the theory to make predictions about 
the quantity of law conditional upon the inci- 
dent having reached some prior stage of pro- 
cessing; and that he did intend victim survey 
data to be relevant to testing the theory (since 
Black himself cites such data in support of it). 

Black’s reversal to the position that his 
theory cannot explain increments in the quan- 
tity of law from one stage of criminal process- 
ing to another both limits its generality and 
renders it untestable in any practical sense. 
Black (1979) suggests that a relevant test will 
gather ‘‘data based on direct and unobtrusive 
observation’? to ascertain whether any par- 
ticular type of incident will be more often dealt | 
with legally by one group than another. Black 
does not address himself to the problem of 
which types of incidents will be selected for 
“direct and unobtrusive observation,” and 
how such selection might fundamentally affect 
conclusions drawn. l 

In practical terms, we can never get into the 
offices, the bedrooms, and. the boardrooms in 
order to observe an unbiased sample of the 
quantity of law arising from ‘‘the universe of 
incidents people experience in their everyday 
lives” (Black, 1979:20). Through his ASR 
comment Black has transformed what was a 
testable general theory about increments in the 
quantity of law into an untestable collection of 
ideas. 

Gottfredson and Hindelang’s examination of 
reporting of crimes to the police uncovered 
little support for Black's theory as originally 
stated. What they did find was that the ‘‘seri- 
ousness’’ of the offense, as measured by the 
Sellin- Wolfgang (1964) index was strongly pre- 
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dictive of the quantity of law. Black (1979) 
correctly retorted that perceived seriousness is 
a matter of value, not fact; a response to crime, 
not a characteristic of it. Gottfredson and Hin- 
delang have therefore simply explained one re- 
sponse to crime with another. Black makes 
much of this. He likens it to explaining the 
response to an idea with its ‘‘truth.’’ Black 
seems to be suggesting that there is something 
inherently unsound about this. If one were to 
say that Donald Black never wrote a book 
called The Behavior of Law, sociologists would 
reject this assertion because it is not true. In 
this case, explaining the rejection of the idea 
with its lack of truth would not only be sound, 
but it would also be the best explanation possi- 
ble. The problem with Gottfredson and Hin- 
delang’s explanation is not that it is unsound, 
but that it is banal. 

It is hardly telling for Gottfredson and Hin- 

delang to denigrate the predictive power of 
Black’s theory by suggesting that the gravity of 
the infraction against legal norms is a better 
predictor than Black’s stratification, morphol- 
ogy, culture, organization, and social control. 
Imagine a critique of a theory about what 
training method is best for weightlifters which 
points out that how heavy the weights are is a 
better predictor than are training methods 
used. 
Black’s more general point is that Gottfred- 
son and Hindelang’s preoccupation with seri- 
ousness is evidence that the sociology of law 
has yet to escape the common sense of the 
people it studies. This point is well taken. 
However, the blanket rejection by Black of the 
use of the seriousness concept, to the point of 
repudiating his own studies on the severity of 
sentencing controlling for seriousness (Black, 
1970; 1971), goes too far. In the weightlifting 
analogy above, while it is banal to use weight 
as an explanation, it would be negligent not to 
use weight as a control. Similarly, a study of 
sentencing which fails to control for the per- 
ceived seriousness of the offense is method- 
ologically unsound since the purpose of such 
work is to determine whether incidents which 
are perceived as equally serious when decon- 
textualized are dealt with as incidents of un- 
equal seriousness when placed in certain social 
contexts. 

Black persuasively hammers home the seri- 
ousness question because it is the weakest part 
of Gottfredson and Hindelang’s (1979a) 
analysis. However, Gottfredson and Hindelang 
(1979b:4) correctly point out that even if seri- 
ousness variations were deemed irrelevant to 
Black’s propositions, then the validity of the 
propositions should be assessed by collapsing 
across the rows (representing different seri- 
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ousness levels) in their tables. When this is 
done, the fact remains that the data provide 
little support for the propositions. 

Taking Black’s theory in its ‘‘proximally 
conditional’ form, data from the Australian 
crime victims survey will now be used to con- 
front the same propositions selected by 
Gottfredson and Hindelang for test on Ameri- 
can data. The importance of testing the theory 
of law in a variety of cultures hardly needs to be 
argued. The methodology of the survey has 
been described in detail elsewhere (Australian 
Bureau of Statistics, 1979; Braithwaite and 
Biles, in press), and is not substantially differ- 
ent from that of the American surveys. 

The data have not been disaggregated by 
seriousness, but have been disaggregated by 
offense in tables which are not presented in the 
text. In an attempt to strengthen the 
generalizability of Gottfredson and Hin- 
delang’s empirical test, this replication is on a 
wider selection of offense types—motor ve- 
hicle theft, robbery with violence, theft, break 
and enter, rape and attempted rape, assault, 
and nuisance telephone calls, as well as fraud, 
forgery, and false pretenses. 

The first proposition tested by Gottfredson 
and Hindelang was that the quantity of law 
varies directly with social rank. Their data, 
contrary to the theory, show no relationship 
between family income and reporting to the 
police. Table 1, part A, shows that in the Aus- 
tralian data there is also no association be- 
tween household income and reporting to the 
police. This remains true for seven of the eight 
offense types when totals are disaggregated by 
offense. The notable exception is the category 
of fraud, forgery, and false pretenses which 
shows a markedly higher rate of reporting to 
the police among high-income victims. 

The second key proposition addressed by 
Gottfredson and Hindelang is that law is in- 
active among intimates amd is used increasingly 
as relational distance increases. Black has pre- 
dicted that since, up to a point, relational dis- 
tance will increase with city size, the quantity 
of law will be positively associated with city 
size. Gottfredson and Hindelang found that, if 
anything, the reverse was slightly the case. 
From Table 1, part B, it can be seen that, in 
Australia also, the data do not support the pre- 
diction that reporting to the police will be 
greater in larger cities. Assault was the only 


‘individual offense type which showed a trend 


in support of the prediction. Assault was twice 
as likely to be reported to the police in cities 
over a million than in cities and towns under 
50,000. 

A more direct way of tapping the relational 
distance aspect of morphology than that tested 
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Table 1. Percentage of Victimizations Reported to the Police, by Selected Predictors 





A. Weekly Household Income 





<$80 $80—139 $140-199 $200—259 $260-339 >$340 
34% 31% 43% 38% 34% 41% 
B. City Size 
500-50,000 50,000— 100,000 [00,000—500,000 $00 ,000—1,000,000 > 1,000,000 
33% 43% 41% 38% 37% 
C. Residential Mobility 
Low Medium High 
37% 36% 39% 
D. Victim’s Knowledge of Offenders 
Knew at least one offender All strangers 
26% 42% 
E. Relationship between Victim and Offender 
(Where offender known) j 
Family member Other relative Close friend Speaking acquaintance Knew by sight 
20% 50% 23% 26% 34% 
F. Marital Status 
Never married Now married Widowed Separated or divorced 
34% 36% 38% 44% 
G. Employment Status 
Not in the work force Unemployed Part-time ‘Full-time 
28% 30% 35% 42% 
H. Education Level 
Still at Never attended or Left school Trade or 
school left school under 15 over 15 technical Tertiary 
31% 21% 38% 39% 41% 
I. Number of Offenders Involved in Incident 
1 only 2 3, 4 or 5 6 or more 
26% 45% 52% 70% 
J. Time of Day at Which Incident Occurred 
Unspecified 6 p.m.— Midnight- Unspecified 
6 a.m.—Noon Noon-—6 p.m. daytime Midnight 6 a.m. nighttime 
35% 34% 34% 38% 58% 39% 
K. Location of Incident 
Inside Near ` Inside Outside Ina 
home home At work public areas public areas motor vehicle Other 
35% 30% 55% 0 41% 49% 56% 


by Gottfredson and Hindelang is through the 
residential mobility of the respondent in the 
years preceding the interview. Respondents 
who have been geographically mobile should 
be at a greater relational distance from those 
around them than people who have lived in the 
same spot all of their lives. Table 1, part C, 
shows no relationship between an Australian 
Bureau of Statistics’ residential mobility index 
and reporting to the police. Nor was there a 
tendency for high residential mobility to be 
associated with high reporting to the police on 
any of the eight individual offenses. 

_ Relational distance is clearly greater in the 
situation in which offender and victim are 
strangers than in one in which they are ac- 
quainted. While Gottfredson and Hindelang 
showed only a moderate tendency for offenses 
to be more likely to be reported when the of- 


fender was a stranger, this tendency was quite 
strong in the Australian data (Table 1, part D). 
Moreover, the Australian data clearly suggest 
(Table 1, part E) that where the offender is 
more intimately known to the victim (family 
member, close friend) the offense is less likely 
to be reported than where the offender is less 
intimately known (speaking acquaintance, 
knew only by sight). 
The next proposition tested is that law varies 
directly with integration into the center of so- 
cial life. Black specifically proposes that mar- 
ried and employed people are more integrated 
than unmarried and unemployed people. 
Gottfredson and Hindelang found support for 
the prediction that married people would be 
more likely to report offenses, but they found 
no support for higher reporting by those em- 
ployed compared with those unemployed. The 
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support for Black’s theory on the marital status 
question was not replicated on the Australian 
data. Apart from a tendency for separated or 
divorced respondents to report more victimi- 
zations to the police, there was little variation 
according to marital status (Table 1, part F). 
The one exception by offense was with assault. 
Respondents who had never been married re- 
ported assault victimizations to the police at 
only half the rate of both those who were mar- 
ried and those who were separated or di- 
vorced. 

On the employment variable, the Black pre- 
diction is supported by the Australian data. 
People working part time were more likely to 
report offenses than the unemployed, and 
people working full time more likely to do so 
than both people in part-time employment and 
the unemployed (Table 1, part G). In the 
present study, persons keeping house were 
classified as ‘‘not in the work force,” for the 
purposes of testing Black’s prediction about 
morphology, whereas Gottfredson and Hin- 
delang classified these people as ‘‘employed.”’ 
Clearly, if persons keeping house had been 
classified as employed in the present study, the 
trend supportive of Black would have been 
greatly diminished. 

‘Black’s proposition that law varies directly 
with culture was operationalized through the 
indicator of culture suggested by Black: level 
of education. Gottfredson and Hindelang found 
a weak positive association between education 
and reporting to the police. This trend receives 
strong confirmation in the Australian -data 
(Table 1, part H), and there were no individual 
offense types which provided significant ex- 
ceptions to the aggregate trend. 

Black hypothesized that ‘‘law is greater in a 
direction toward less organization.’’ In opera- 
tional terms, Black suggested that more or- 
ganized offenders (a group ‘of offenders) are 
more likely to have the law used against them 
than less organized offenders (a lone offender). 
Moreover, more organized victims are more 
likely to use the law than less organized vic- 
tims. Data are not available from the Austra- 
‘fian victims survey on number of victims. 
However, data are available on the number of 
offenders. Contrary to Black’s prediction, the 
Australian data show a strong tendency (con- 
sistent across offense types) for recourse to the 
criminal justice system to increase as the 
number of offenders increases (Table 1, part J). 
This contrasts with only a very slight tendency 
in the same direction in Gottfredson and Hin- 
delang’s data. 

The theory of law asserts that, in settings 
which permit people to continuously observe 
and react to each other’s conduct, law is less 
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important as a mechanism of social control. 
‘When people go to sleep, for instance, most 
social control relaxes as well and law in- 
creases” (Black, 1976:110). Consistent with 
this prediction, for both the American and 
Australian data there were clear tendencies for 
reporting to the police to be greater for of- 
fenses occurring between midnight and 6 A.M. 
(Table 1, part J). 

More crucially, Black maintains that in pri- 
vate settings more nonlegal social control 
exists, so less law is required than in public 
settings. Gottfredson and Hindelang produced 
the surprising finding that their most public 
setting (‘‘on the street’’) evidenced a lower rate _ 
of reporting to the police than their most pri- 
vate setting (‘own home”). Table 1, part K, 
shows that in the Australian survey the ex- 
pected finding—that “‘inside home” and “‘near 
home” had lower reporting rates than ‘‘outside 


public areas’’—-applied. However, ‘‘at 


work’’--a more private setting than “‘outside 
public areas’’—-showed the highest reporting 
rate of all settings. 

In summary, the data from the Australian 
national crime victims survey are almost as 
discouraging as data from the United States 
survey in the way in which they refute most of 
the predictions which have been derived from 
Black’s The Behavior of Law. These tests— 
even though they are on more massive data 
sets than would be available for any alternative 
type of verification—are only very partial tests 
of a theory meant to apply to many other do- 
mains. The theory is relevant to the social con- 
struction of the event as a crime which occurs 
prior to a decision about reporting to the 
police, to a number of stages of processing 
through the criminal justice system which are 
subsequent to reporting to the police, and to an 
infinitely wider range of justiciable types of 
conduct than the eight which are the subject of 
this paper and the four which are the subject of 
Gottfredson and Hindelang’s paper. It is a pity 
that Black has so counterproductively erected 
the barricades at the first discovery of discon- 
firmatory data. It may be that his theory can 
accommodate them. 


John Braithwaite 
David Biles 
Australian Institute of Criminology 
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TRITE BUT TRUE* 
(RESPONSE TO BRAITHWAITE AND BILES) 


Braithwaite and Biles support our critique of 
Black’s (1979) response to our test (Gottfred- 
son and Hindelang, 1979a) of his theory found 
in The Behavior of Law (1976). They find value 
in, and essentially replicate, our empirical 
work.! They also see the difficulty in reconcil- 
ing Black’s original presentation of his theory 
with his subsequent defense of it, and they 
agree with our argument that to accept Black’s 
“explication” is to accept the conclusion that 
his theory is not falsifiable.* For all these rea- 


* Direct all correspondence to: Michael R. 
Gottfredson; Schoo! of Criminal Justice; State Uni- 
versity of New York; 135 Western Avenue; Albany, 
NY 12222. 

! We are, however, prohibited from appreciating 
the full significance of their data for Black's theory 
because they are not fully displayed. It is usually 
standard practice to indicate the numbers of cases 
upon which percentages are based when offering 
data as a test of ideas. In the absence of these num- 
bers, and in the absence of a measure of association, 
we are not able to judge the relevance of some of the 
tables they present to the theory. (The total sample 
may be sufficiently large for some of the tables 
presented, but we are, quite frankly, unsure about 
those which rely on small parts of their data—e.g., 
Table 1, part “E™.) 

2 Braithwaite and Biles (1980) suggest that Black's 
(1976) theory, when viewed in its ‘‘proximally con- 
ditional” form (Gottfredson and Hindelang, 1979b), 
is of research interest and therefore sociologists 
should ignore Black’s (1979) discussion of his theory 
in relation to our work. Although we agree with their 
premise, it is difficult to abide by their conclusion. 
After all, the theorist must be the ultimate arbiter of 
“what the theory means’’ in such jurisdictional dis- 
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sons we quite naturally agree with the bulk of 
Braithwaite and Biles’s comment on our paper. 

With respect to our use of the concept, 
‘seriousness,’ however, Braithwaite and 
Biles restate the position adopted by Black in 
his comment on our paper. This position, cen- 
tral to the labelling approach to law, is that 
legal reactions can be explained without refer- 
ence to individual conduct. Black (1976; 1979) 
adopts this labelling premise, and when we in- 
voke a measure of conduct and its conse- 
quences (the Sellin-Wolfgang [1964] serious- 
ness scale) as a rival hypothesis he counters 
with the argument that we have explained one 
response to crime with another (Black, 
1979:25). Braithwaite and Biles repeat this as- 
sertion, telling us that the seriousness measure 
we used is “‘a response to crime, not a char- 
acteristic of it’ (1980:335). 

This interpretation of our use of seriousness 
has little connection with what we did. How- 
ever, a theory that denies the relevance of con- 
duct, but which is confronted with evidence of 
its superior predictive power relative to prop- 
ositions derived from the theory, is left with 
few alternative strategies other than to define 
the rival hypothesis as synonymous with the 
criterion.? Thus, Black (1979) and now 
Braithwaite and Biles (1980:335) argue that 
seriousness cannot be used to explain calls to 
the police because, in effect, seriousness is the 
same thing as calls to the police (and therefore 
is a ‘‘banal’’ explanation). 


putes. Thus, we are forced to conclude that the in- 
consistencies (apparent to us and to Braithwaite and 
Biles) between Black’s presentation and defense of 
his theory are resolved by Black's (1979) response. If 
his response is accepted, then, for the reasons stated 
in Gottfredson and Hindelang (1979b), Black’s col- 
lection of ideas is not falsifiable; in any event, it can 
hardly be ignored, as Braithwaite and Biles suggest 
(1980:334). 

3 A priori, it would have seemed that this strategy 
would be more persuasive when the theory being 
tested also is predictive of the criterion. In such 
cases the field must choose between empirically es- 
tablished, but theoretically incompatible, predictors. 
But apparently this strategy is also useful in cases— 
such as this—in which one of the competitors has 
virtually no demonstrated explanatory power with 
respect to the criterion (i.e., Black’s [1976] theory, in 
relation to calling the police). 

The labelling perspective has other strategies that 
are useful for coping with the problem that conduct is 
a major correlate of legal reaction. Some of these 
strategies—such as invoking the claim that even a 
trivial amount of explained variance is of theoretical 
interest—have been discussed in the literature (e.g., 
Tittle, 1975). 

4 Braithwaite and Biles confuse us with their at- 
tempt to mediate the dispute between ourselves and 
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But, as we pointed out when Black (1979) 
attempted this definitional substitution, we did 
not use seriousness in the way suggested. The 
measure we used; the Sellin- Wolfgang scale, 
was not based on judgments of the respondents 
in our surveys about the victimization they ex- 
perienced. If the survey victims had evaluated 
the seriousness of their own victimizations, 
there would be some truth to the statement 
(Black, 1979; Braithwaite and Biles, 1980:335) 
that we ‘‘explained one response to crime (the 
victim’s decision to call the police) with an- 
other (the victim's seriousness estimate). But 
we did not use a measure like that. The one we 
used has two components. 

The first component relates to the objective 
characteristics of the crime: how much injury 
was inflicted, how much financial loss was in- 
volved, whether a weapon was used, etc. This 
component distinguishes incidents that differ 
with respect to conduct. As we have shown 
elsewhere (Hindelang and Gottfredson, 1976), 
by themselves these differences predict calls to 
the police. That is, even divorced from their 
association with value judgments, these 

’ differences—such as whether or not a gun was 
present, whether or not injury occurred, or 
whether or not there was a loss of property in 
the victimization—are associated with reports 
to the police. Black (1979), and now 
Braithwaite and Biles (1980), refer to these dif- 
ferences in conduct as ‘‘a matter of value, not 
fact.’’ In our view, whatever label one chooses 
to pin on these objective differences in criminal 
events, the empirical finding that conduct dif- 
ferences predict calls to the police poses a fun- 
damental challenge to all theories (The Be- 
havior of Law included) that claim such dif- 
ferences are irrelevant to understanding legal 
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Black, when they state that, whereas seriousness 
should not be used as an explanatory variable, it 
should be used as a control variable—otherwise the 
study will be ‘‘methodologically unsound.” Why a 
variable that is not explanatory—in some sense— 
should be controlled in these types of studies is quite 
unclear to us. (The answer, it seems, is that when a 
variable is obvious—i.e., ‘‘what everyone 
. knows"’—-sophisticated sociological theory should 
ignore it, but researchers testing these theories bet- 
ter not.) It is aiso a mystery to us why Braithwaite 
and Biles would argue that seriousness should be 
controlled in studies of legal reaction when they 
themselves define it earlier as a "response to crime, 
not a characteristic of it.” If ‘‘seriousness’’ and 
“legal reaction” are in some sense synonymous, as 
Braithwaite and Biles appear to argue, then their 
suggestion that it would be ‘‘negligent’’ not to con- 
trol for seriousness is a suggestion that in tabular 
analyses we restrict the range on our criterion vari- 
able. 
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reactions. That is why they are important em- 
pirical findings, albeit ‘‘obvious’’ ones. — 

Furthermore, the argument that these of- 
fender conduct differences are synonymous 
with legal reactions (e.g., calling the police, 
arrest and sentencing) cannot be consistent 
logically with the theoretical position that they 
are also uncorrelated with legal reactions. For 
example, Black’s (1976:31) theoretical conten- 
tion that his principles “‘. . . apply whatever the 
actual behavior of the lower ranks . . . since 
their conduct is more likely to be defined as 
illegal no matter what they do,” is logically 
incompatible with his argument that offender 
conduct differences are just another way of 
conceiving of the criterion. In the former case 
we expect no correlation between legal reac- 
tion and conduct, in the latter a substantial 
correlation. 

The second component of the Sellin- 
Wolfgang scale, the scale we used to measure 
seriousness, is a series of weights applied to 
these conduct differences. The origin of these 
weights, and the general intergroup consistency 
with respect to rank ordering that has been 
found, are well known (see Gottfredson and 
Hindelang, 1979a for citations). 

Once it is admitted that conduct is a com- 
petitor to theories of legal reaction, the ques- 
tion arises as to how it is to be measured and 
tested against the criterion. AS we pointed out 
(1979b) there are far too many combinations of 
conduct differences in the data we used, to 
control them all simultaneously. The weights 
provided in the Sellin-Wolfgang scores 
provided a solution to this problem. They per- 
mit the scaling of some of these differences 
along a single dimension—consensually de- 
fined seriousness. Thus, from an empirical 
point of view, these scale values organize the 
data. From a theoretical point of view, we 
argued that the gravity of the infraction against 
legal norms should condition the victim’s belief 
that the conduct warranted the invocation of 
state social control systems. 

The findings that seriousness predicts calls 
to the police and other legal reactions are cen- 
tral data for the sociology of law. They are also 


5 Contrary to Black (1979:4)—and now 
Braithwaite and Biles (1980:335)—we define, mea- 
sure, and use the concept ‘‘seriousness’’ apart from 
the dependent variable. They are thus in the position 
of arguing that since seriousness is the same thing as 
the criterion it-must be perfectly related to it. We see 


it as an explanatory concept, but not as a sufficient ` 


cause, and thus can tolerate the lack of perfect asso- 
ciation. In fact, our data indicate there is much left to 
be explained after seriousness is taken into account, 
a finding that constitutes a major challenge for the 
sociology of law. 
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‘‘obvious,’’ ‘‘banal,’’ and ‘‘commonsensical.”’ 
Denying the relevance of the obvious may be 
fashionable among some sociologists, but it is 


not necessarily the best way to construct useful . 


theory. Denying the relevance of conduct to 
the explanation of legal reactions has led to the 
construction of a body of theories that do not 
work very well to predict the phenomena of 
interest. It is our guess that such poor predic- 
tion will continue to be the case in this field, so 
long as some sociologists choose to claim that 
behavioral differences cannot be measured and 
that ‘‘what everybody knows” necessarily 
lacks the profundity to rise to the level of 
science. 


Michael R. Gottfredson 
Michael J. Hindelang 
State University of New York, Albany 
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IS THE STATUS STRUCTURE IN THE 
UNITED STATES REALLY MORE FLUID 
FOR WOMEN THAN FOR MEN?* 


(COMMENT ON GLENN, ROSS, AND TULLY, 
ASR, OCTOBER, 1974) 


Three mid-1970s articles in the American 
Sociological Review reported research in 


* Direct all communications to: Norval D. Glenn; 
Department of Sociology; University of Texas at 
Austin; Austin, TX 78712. 
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which men’s intergenerational mobility was 
measured in the usual way (by comparing the 
occupational prestige of fathers and sons) and 
married women's mobility was measured by 
comparing the occupational prestige of their 
fathers and husbands (Tyree and Treas, 1974; 
Glenn et al., 1974; Chase, 1975). All three 
studies found greater mobility among the 
women than among the men. Stated differently, 
status of origin correlated more highly with 
status of destination among the men (Glenn et 
al., 1974: Table 3)'—an indication of greater 
intergenerational transmission of status among 
the men, at least along the dimensions of status 
taken into account by the studies. 

A statement (written by the first author— 
who is also the first author of this comment) in 
the conclusions section of the Glenn et ai. 
(1974) article asserts that, rf there are not sub- 
stantial errors in the data reported in the arti- 
cle, * ‘the status structure in the United States 
is substantially more fluid than the male data 
alone would indicate... .’’ This conclusion 
has been widely quoted and paraphrased in 
textbooks and other publications. However, 
the data reported by Glenn et al. (1974) (and in 
the other publications cited above) do not ade- 
quately support that conclusion. As Glenn et 
al. (1974) point out earlier in their article, 
women may experience intergenerational mo- 
bility in two important ways: through marriage, 
and through their own achievements (or lack of 
such).? The latter kind of mobility is in no way 
measured by the three studies. Furthermore, 
mobility studies which use only the occupa- 
tional prestige of the family head as the indi- 
cator of the status of the family of orientation 
and the family of. procreation fail to deal with 
several important dimensions of status, the 
most important of which are perhaps the eco- 
nomic dimensions. Therefore, the conclusion 
quoted here, for which Glenn is responsible, is 
premature. The status structure may well be 


The data reported in this paper are from the 1973 
through 1977 General Social Surveys conducted by 
the National Opinion Research Center with grants 
from the National Science Foundation. The authors 
are solely responsible fer the tabulations, analyses, 
and interpretations presented here. 

' Of course, the correlation of origins with desti- 
nations is not in all cases an accurate indicator of the 
relative amounts of mability experienced by two 
compared populations, but it is accurate if the origins 
and destinations distributions are the same for the 
two populations and is fairly accurate if the distribu- 
tions are similar. 

2 Of course, men may also experience mobility 
through both of these means, but marriage has tradi- 
tionally been a less important means of mobility for 
men than for women. 
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Table 1. Median Family Income, by Sex and Level of Origin, Married White Persons Ages 25—54, Combined 
Data from United States National Surveys, 1973-1977 


Level of Origin 
(Father's Occupational 





Median Family Income 





Prestige)* Maies (N) Females (N) Difference 
0-19 $12,500 (76) 12,000 (108) 500 

20~29 15,278 (146) 14,353 (179) 925 

30-39 15,617 (275) 14,677 (341) 940 

40-49 14,449 (416) 15,100 (454) —651 

50--59 16,500 (155) 17,721 (201) —1,221 

60 and up 16,250 (62) 22,692 (82) —6,442 


* Hodge-Rossi-Siegel Occupational Prestige Scale. 


Source: The 1973~1977 General Social Surveys (James A. Davis, principal investigator). 


less fluid for women than for men when mobil- 
ity through personal achievement and mobility 
through marriage are both taken into account 
for both sexes and when dimensions of status 
not accurately measured by the occupational 
prestige of the male family head are consid- 
ered. 

In this comment, we report evidence which 
very strongly suggests, although it does not 
absolutely prove, that among whites in the 
United States, there has been greater intergen- 
erational transmission of economic status 
among women than among men. The evidence 
is jess than absolutely conclusive, because in- 
tergenerational economic mobility cannot be 
directly measured by use of the kind of re- 
trospective survey data which has been used 
for occupational mobility studies. It is un- 
likely that many adults are able to report even 
roughly accurate information on the income 
and other dimensions of the economic status of 
their families of orientation when they were 
children and adolescents. Even if they could do 
so, income data for different years are incom- 
parable, and thus it would be very difficult to 
do a meaningful income mobility study with an 
age heterogeneous sample. l 

However, it is possible to make a reasonable 
inference about the rank order of men and 
women in amount of intergenerational eco- 
nomic mobility without measuring the mobility 
for either sex. This is possible because the 
males and females in each birth cohort whose 
fathers had the same occupations, or had the 
same level of occupational prestige, must have 
had, as aggregates, families of orientation 
which had very nearly the same distributions 
on economic status. Therefore, if the patterns 
of intergenerational economic mobility of 
males and females have been the same, or 
nearly so, males and females in the same birth 
cohorts whose fathers had about the same oc- 


3 Very few studies of intergenerational economic 
mobility have been attempted. (For the results of one 
attempt, see Huber and Form, 1973:Appendix 2). 


cupational prestige should have, as adults, 
about the same distributions on economic 
status. Furthermore, the correlation of father’s 
occupational prestige with measures of current 
family economic status should be about the 
same for both sexes, and the regression of the 
latter variable on the former should not vary by 
sex. 

We have investigated the relationship be- 
tween father’s occupational prestige, as indi- 
cated by the Hodge-Rossi-Siegel Occupational 
Prestige Scores (Siegel, 1971), and reported 
family income by use of data from the 1973 
though 1977 General Social Surveys conducted 
by the National Opinion Research Center 
(Davis, 1978).* In Tables 1 and 2, here, we 
report aspects of the relationship, by sex, for 


‘Married whites ages 25—54.5 The data are re- 


stricted to married persons, since ‘‘family in- 
come” has a different meaning for married and 
unmarried persons, being the same as personal 
income for most unmarried persons. However, 
since one might suspect that differential se- 
lection of males and females into (and retention 
in) marriage might produce differences in the 
male and female data, we have conducted sup- 
plementary tabulations and analyses including 
persons of all marital statuses. The resulting 


* The cumulative GSS file provides data gathered 
by the 1972 and 1978 surveys, which we did not use 
because the 1972 income data are coded differently 
and because we had reservations about pooling in- 
come data gathered over a period of six years. 

5 We excluded nonwhites as there are reasons to 
suspect that sex differences in patterns of intergen- 
erational mobility may differ between blacks and 
whites and as an insufficient number of black re- 
spondents precluded a separate study of blacks. 

6 It is important that the distributions of father's 
occupational prestige were very similar for the males 
and females. For instance, among married persons, 
the means were 39.7 and 39.6 for males and females, 
respectively, and the standard deviations were 12.2 
and 12.6. The distributions of family income were 
also very similar (see the further discussion in this 
text). 
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Table 2. Relationship of Father’s Occupational Prestige* (X) to Family Income (Y), by Sex, Married White 
Persons Ages 25-54, United States, 1973-1977 


Product Moment Correlation 


Regression of Y on X 


Significance Significance 
of Male/Female of Male/Female 

Data Set Males (N) Females . (N) Difference** Males Females Difference** 
1973 120 (191)  .342 (244) .06 64.34 196.15 -05 
1974 .t30 (180)  .323 (248) 41 79.42 149.72 37 
1975 166 (211) .304 (249) 23 97.00 181.22 .20 
1976 142 (185)  .164 (223) 87 93.10 99.51 94 
1977 058 (184)  .169 (208) 40 40.96 101.41 48 
1973—1977 
Combined .113 (951)  .246 (1,172) .Q2*** 70.11 159.60 2*=** 


* Hodge-Rossi-Siege! Occupational Prestige Scale. 


** Two-tailed. 


*** The two-tailed probability computed making use of information from all five independently drawn 


samples is .00013. 


**** The two-tailed probability computed making use of information from all five independently drawn 


samples is .00011. 


Source: The 1973-1977 General Social Surveys (James A. Davis, principal investigator). 


data are not reported in tabular form but are 
summarized briefly below. 


FINDINGS 


The data in Table 1 show a male/female dif- 
ference in the family incomes of white persons 
whose fathers had similar occupational 
prestige. Among persons whose fathers had 
low occupational prestige, the women had the 
lower median family incomes; among persons 
whose fathers had high occupational prestige, 
the women had the higher median family in- 
comes. In other words, it appears that females 
who had origins both high and low in the eco- 
nomic hierarchy were more likely to remain 
near their level of origin than were the males of 
the same origins. High-status families, as a 
whole, were apparently better able to confer 
high economic standing on their daughters than 
on their sons, and low-status families appar- 
ently tended to confer a greater economic 
handicap on their daughters than on their sons. 

From the data in Table 1 alone, one cannot 
be confident that the observed male/female 
differences did not result from sampling varia- 
bility. However, the correlation and regression 
data in Table 2, to which we apply significance 
tests, corroborate the differences shown in 
Table 1. The data from each General Social 
Survey conducted from 1973 to 1977 show a 
stronger relationship for women than for men 
and, thus, indicate greater intergenerational 
transmission of status for the women. The data 
from the combined 1973-1977 file show the 
regression of family income on father’s occu- 
pational prestige to be more than twice as great 
for females as for males and show the percent- 


age of variance explained to be almost five 
times as great for females (6.1) as for males 
(1.3). 

By making use of the fact that the direction 
of the differences is the same in the data from 
each of the five independently drawn samples, 
we were able to compute a joint two-tailed 
probability (significance level) for the male/ 
female differences in the correlation and re- 
gression coefficients.” The probabilities, re- 
ported in the notes to Table 2, are both lower 
than .0002. Therefore, one can be highly confi- 
dent that the relationship was stronger for 
women than for men in the population. 

The analyses conducted with respondents of 
all marital statuses yielded results very similar 
to those shown in Tables 1 and 2 and, thus, it 
does not seem likely that sex differences in the 
mobility-proneness of persons selected into 
marriage account for the observed male/ 
female differences. For instance, in the data 
for persons of all marital statuses, the dif- 
ference in median femily income of persons 


7 The joint probability is computed by multiplying 
across the one-tailed probabilities obtained for the 
separate surveys and doubling the product to obtain 
the two-tailed significance level. To illustrate, the 
probability that two independently drawn samples 
would both show differences in the same direction 
significant at the .05 level or lower (one-tailed), if 
there were no difference in the population, is .0S? x 
2= .005. By the same logic, the probability that five 
independently drawn samples would all show like- 

- signed differences significant at the .05 level is .05° x 
2 = .0000006. 

We multiplied all standard errors by 1.3 as an 
adjustment for the cluster design of the samples (see 
Kish, 1965). 
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from the lowest and the highest levels of origin 
is $9,138 for females but only $3,339 for males. 
The correlation of father’s occupational 
prestige with reported family income in the 
data from the combined 1973—1977 file is .092 
for males and .205 for females, and the corre- 
sponding regression coefficients are 58.07 and 
130.85. 

Another possible problem grows out of the 
fact that family income is normally higher for 
middie-aged persons than for young adults and, 
thus, for our purposes is not comparable for 
persons of different ages.® Although this study 
is restricted to persons ages 25-54, one might 
suspect that age differences account, to some 
degree, for the male/female differences in Ta- 
bles 1 and 2. However, the age distributions of 
the male and female respondents were quite 
similar, the means for the married persons 
being 38.4 and 37.8 years respectively for the 
males and females and the standard deviations 
being 8.7 and 8.6 years. Furthermore, holding 
age constant produced partial correlations 
between father’s occupational prestige and 
family income of .132 for males and .256 for 
females—obviously very similar to the zero- 
order correlations. 

Still another reason for reservations about 
the validity of the male/female comparisons is a 
possible sex difference in the accuracy of re- 
‘ports of income. Several studies (e.g., Ballweg, 
1969; Ferber, 1955) have indicated that there 
may be such a difference and that the reports of 
males may be the more accurate. If so, how- 
ever, and if the errors in reporting‘are random, 
or nearly so, the effects on the results of this 
study would be to depress the female correla- 
tions relative to the male ones (Blalock, 
1972:413-—5) and, thus, to lower the measured 
male/female differences. In fact, any sex dif- 
ferences in the accuracy of reporting family 
income appear to have been largely random, 
because the distributions of reported family in- 
come were nearly the same for males and 

-females, as they must have been in the popula- 
tion.” For instance, the means were $16,459 
and $16,607 for males and females, respec- 


* A finding not directly relevant to the purpose of 
this study but which has implications for the ‘‘double 
standard of aging” (Sontag, 1972) is that, among the 
married respondents (1973—1977 file), the correlation 
of age with family income was .284 for men but only 
.128 for women. This difference must have resulted 
from the marriage of a good many younger women to 
affluent older men and/or from the marriage of a 
good many of the older women to retired men. 

5 Of course, the distributions of family income 
were identical in the total populations of married 


men and women, and they had to be quite similar’ 


among whites in the age range of 25-54. 
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tively, and the standard deviations were $7,540 
and $7,698. Thus, it is highly unlikely that 
male/female differences in the accuracy of re- 
porting family income account to any impor- 
tant degree for the male/female differences 
found by this study. 


CONCLUSION 


We believe that the data reported here make 
very clear the prematurity of the conclusion 
that ‘‘the status structure in the United States 
is substantially more fluid” when both sexes 
are taken into account than it appears to be 
when males alone are considered. In fact, the 
results of this study suggest that the opposite 
may well be true. We cannot be sure, of 
course, since we have not measured all aspects 
of the status of origin or the status of destina- 
tion of either males or females (nor is anyone 
else likely to devise a meaningful summary 
measure of all aspects of the intergenerational 
transmission of status). 

In any event, it is important if, as the data 
strongly suggest, there has been greater in- 
tergenerational transmission of major dimen- 
sions of economic status among females than 
among males; research is needed to investigate 
the causes and consequences of that dif- 
ference. 


Norval D. Glenn 

University of Texas at Austin 
Sandra L. Albrecht 
University of Kansas 
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THE IMPACT OF OUTLIERS ON INCOME 
INEQUALITY* 


(COMMENT ON HEWITT, ASR JUNE, 1977; 
STACK, ASR FEBRUARY, 1979; AND HEWITT, 
ASR FEBRUARY, 1979) 


Hewitt (1977) claimed to have found support 
for Lenski’s (1966:313-25) argument that. 
within industrial societies, strong socialist par- 
ties have effected a considerable redistribution 
of income in favor of the ‘‘lower classes.” At 
the same time, he was unable to find any sup- 
port for the argument that political democracy, 
more broadly conceived, has a nonspurious 
effect on income inequality. More recently, 
however, Stack has alleged that ‘‘an 
operationalization of political democracy 
which stresses political participation, as op- 
posed to the structural elements of democracy, 
is a better predictor of the level of income 
inequality than social democracy as measured 
by socialist party strength’’ (Stack, 1979:171). 
Hewitt’s response is that, despite some prob- 
lems, Stack’s ‘‘main point is a good one” and 
his result ‘‘interesting,’’ although Hewitt be- 
leves that the issue is complicated, given ‘‘the 
high intercorrelations between the political 
variables” (Hewitt, 1979:172). As I shall show 
here, both of these authors’ claims are unwar- 
ranted, as were the claims concerning the ef- 
fects of socialist party strength which Hewitt 
advanced in his original paper. 

Stack criticizes Hewitt for placing insuffi- 
cient emphasis on rates of political participa- 


* Directall communications to; Robert W.Jackman; 
Department of Political Science; Michigan State Uni- 
versity; East Lansing, Michigan 48824. 

I would like to thank Mary R. Jackman and Brian D. 
Silver for their helpful comments. 
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tion in his analysis—a reasonable point, given 
the concern with participation in Lenski’s 
theory. Stack’s (1979:170) point—about the 
need to measure the ‘‘overall degree of income 
differences’’ rather than to focus solely on in- 
come received by the most wealthy—is also 
reasonable, as Lenski and others were con- 
cerned with redistribution from the most 
wealthy to the least wealthy (the lower 
classes). Less reasonable is Stack’s assertion 
that, once these two issues are taken into ac- 
count, participation has a major effect on in- 
equality while socialist party strength does not. 


ANALYSIS 


Following the suggestion of Stack and others, 
my measure of income inequality focuses on 
both ends of the income distribution. Spe- 
cifically, I use the ratio of the share of income 
received by the most wealthy population quintile 
to the share received by the poorest 40% of the 
population. This measure has three desirable 
properties. First, it is readily interpretable (and 
higher scores imply more inequality). Second, it 
responds to Lenski’s concern with both the top 
and bottom ends of the income distribution (in 
contrast to measures that refer only to the most 
wealthy). At the same time, the denominator 
includes the poorest fwo population quintiles in 
order to capture Lenski’s discussion of the lower 
classes ina way that is not too restrictive. Third, 
and finally, this measure is more responsive to 
differences in each end of the distribution—in 
contrast to the more commonly used Gini ratio, 
which is most sensitive to differences in the 
middle range (cf. Allison, 1978:869). However, 
I should emphasize that the results I report here 
are not unique to this measure: as interested 
readers can verify for themselves, similar results 
are obtained with other ratios, including the Gini 
ratio. 

My data are taken from the same sources 
that Hewitt and Stack employ.'! Information on 
income inequality is drawn from Paukert’s 
(1973) figures, and I adopt the minor modifica- 


' Hewitt (1977:455) also employs as a second mea- 
sure of income inequality the spread of earnings be- 
tween high- and low-paid workers. Unfortunately, as 
Hewitt acknowledges, this measure completely ig- 
nores unearned income and therefore understates the 
degree of inequality. I therefore do not employ it in 
the following analysis (note also that it is not dis- 
cussed in the Stack~Hewitt exchange). However, 
given that this is the only measure he uses that 
begins to address both ends of the income distribu- ` 
tion, it is especially interesting to observe that even 
Hewitt’s (1977:461—2) results show neither socialist 
party nor democratic performance effects on the 
spread of earnings. 
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Table 1. Regressions of the Ratio of Income Received by the Wealthiest Population Quintile to That 
Received by the Poorest Two Quintiles on Socialist Strength, Turnout, and Energy Consumption 








Per Capita 
Socialist Energy _ 
_ Constant Strength Turnout Cons. P.C. R? R? F 
South Africa 10.471* 727 —2 —.859 —1* (313 23" .710 .647 11.41 
included N=18 (1.250 (.171 —1) (.179 —1) (.147 —3) 
5.186* —.420 ~1) ~.182 —3 .234 131 2.29 
(.922) (215. —1) (.277 -=3) 
10,311* #2615; i ~.304 —3* .706 .666 18.00 
(1.159) (.139 —1) (.142 —3) 
South Africa 5.950" 129 SH) ~.263 =l ~.194 —3) 209 = .027 115 
excluded N=17 (2.379) (.167 —1) (.320 —1) (.143 —3) 
4.051* —.159 —1 —.144 -3 .168 .049 1.41 
(.553) (.129 —1) (128 —3) 
6.457* 400 1 “211 3 197 .083 1.72 
(2.017) (.242 —1) (.133 —3) 


* Starred coefficients are at least twice their standard errors, which appear in parentheses below them. 
Scientific notation is used to avoid endless strings of zeros. 


tions suggested by Atkinson (1975:248). 
Socialist party strength is measured in terms of 
socialist legislative presence, 1945—65, as re- 
ported by Hewitt (1977:459). Figures on turn- 
out (the proportion of the adult population 
voting) are from Taylor and Hudson 
(1972:54—6), except for three countries for 
which information comes from Russett et al. 
(1964:84—5). Finally, like Hewitt and_Stack, I 


take data on energy consumption per capita -- 


from Taylor and Hudson’s data set. However, 
since the income inequality data are for circa 
1962, I take energy consumption figures for 
1960, rather than 1965, as reported in ICPR 
(1971). 

The top row of Table 1 reports a set of esti- 
mates similar to those reported by Stack 
(1979:Table 1), and based on the same 18 
countries that both he and Hewitt analyzed.’ 


7 Some readers may think that, as Hewitt 
(1977:Tables 4—6) does not identify the number of 
cases analyzed, his analysis of Paukert’s data is 
based on the 25 countries listed in his Tables 2 and 3. 
This is not, however, the case. l 

That my results are not identical to Stack’s is 
attributable to two factors. First, my measure of 
income inequality is slightly different (although, as I 
have already noted, I obtain the same pattern with 
Gini ratios in the analyses which follow). Second, 
both Hewitt and Stack use energy-consumption data 
for 1965 (I use data for 1960), despite the fact that the 
data for income inequality are for circa 1962. The 
sole reason for my focus on the same 18 countries 
examined by Hewitt and Stack is to maximize the 
comparability of my results with theirs. I should 
pomt out, however, that the inequality data for one 
of these countries (Italy) are for 1948, which predates 
the independent variables by a huge margin. Hewitt 
and Stack blithely ignore this problem, but note that 


Consistent with his results, the estimates for 
turnout and energy consumption per capita are 
both of the expected sign and have t-ratios 
greater than 2.0. In addition, the estimate for 
socialist party strength is smaller than its stan- 
dard error. Hewitt (1979) suggests, however, 
that this may not resolve the issue due to the 
‘‘intercorrelation’’ between the ‘“‘political vari- 
ables’’ (the relevant correlation, noted by 
Stack, is .59}. To pursue this question, the 
second and third rows of Table 1 report the 
effects of the political variables separately, net 
of energy consumption rates. These figures 
suggest that Hewitt’s complaint may have 
some basis, in the sense that the t-ratio for 
socialist party strength in the second row is 
1.96. Offsetting this is the fact that the equation 
as a whole accounts for only 13% of the vari- 
ance, and has an F-ratio that is not statistically 
significant at even the .10 level. In contrast, the 
estimates in the third row appear to provide 
stronger support for Stack’s claim, since the 
coefficient for turnout has a t-ratio of 5.84, 
while the equation as a whole accounts for 
two-thirds of the variance in income inequality 
and has a high F-ratio. 

And there the matter would seem to rest. 
Turnout has a pronounced effect on inequality, 
while the impact of socialist party strength is 
marginal. However, it is generally advisable to 


my results below do not depend on the inclusion of 
Italy in my analysis. Finally, Hewitt’s (1977:fn. 1) 
definition of ‘‘modern industrial’’ identifies the 
wealth of countries but not the source of that wealth, 
and is therefore too inclusive (Kuwait in 1965, for 
example, was not an industrial country!). For a 
modified definition, see Jackman (1980). 
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examine the scatterplots that give rise to esti- 
mates such as these, especially when the 
number of cases analyzed is small (cf. 
Blalock, 1972:381-3; Anscombe, 1973; Tufte, 
1974). Accordingly, Figure 1 arrays income in- 
equality (as defined here) against turnout. Not 
the least interesting feature of this graph is the 
presence of an outlier in the northwest corner. 
Common sense suggests that a check of the 
robustness of the results reported in the first 
three rows of Table 1 is warranted. Clearly, we 
should not rely too heavily on these estimates 
unless we are sure that they are not a function 
solely of the inclusion of this single outlier in the 
analysis. 

Such a check is particularly important in 
view of the fact that the outlier is not just any 
country, but represents the scores for South 
Africa. Indeed, South Africa does not appear 
on Lenski’s (1966:3189) list of industrial 
democracies, for fairly obvious reasons (e.g., 
nonwhites, an overwhelming majority of the 
population, do not enjoy basic political rights 
including the right to vote). Hewitt’s (1977:451) 
original inclusion of South Africa is thus odd, 
given his claim to be testing Lenski’s argu- 
ment, and given his conclusion, ‘“‘Strong 
socialist parties acting within a democratic 
framework appear to have reduced income in- 
equality in industrial societies” (Hewitt, 
1977:460, italics added). The location of South 
Africa within Hewitt’s ‘‘democratic frame- 
work” is certainly questionable, to put it 


INCOME INEQUALITY * 





Q 20 40 6&0 80 100% 
TURNOUT 
Key: bivariate slope including South Africa (N=18) 





——-— bivariate slope excluding South Africa (N=17) 


* income inaquolity is defined os the ratio of Income received by 
the weoithiest population quintile to thot received by the poorest 
40 percent of the population. 


Figure 1. South Africa as an Outlier. 
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mildly. Stack’s inclusion of South Africa is also 
dubious, as Hewitt (1979:fn. 2) almost notices: 
the turnout score for South Africa is only 
14.3%, which is one quarter the size of the next 
to lowest figure, and which is three and a half 
standard deviations below the overall mean 
turnout figure of 73% for these 18 countries. 
Looking at the problem another way, the origi- 
nal standard deviation for turnout of 17.4 
(when all 18 cases are included) drops to 9.7 
when South Africa is excluded (a reduction of 
45%). Similarly, the standard deviation for in- 
come inequality of 1.7 (N = 18) drops to 0.9 
when South Africa is excluded (a reduction of 
47%). 

In short, from Figure 1 we learn that there is 
an extreme outlier in the analysis and that this 
outlier is having a pronounced effect on the 
distributions of both the dependent and inde- 
pendent variables. That the case involved is 
South Africa is of particular interest, given the 
very restricted political participation in that 
country. The centrality of race to South Afri- 
can politics makes those politics qualitatively 
different from the political patterns that prevail 
in Western industrial democracies. 

Accordingly, the bottom three rows of Table 
1 repeat the analyses reported in the top half of 
the table, but with South Africa excluded. The 
most obvious point here is that excluding just 
one outlier from the analysis has a dramatic 
effect on the results. Compare the first and 
fourth rows of the table. The coefficient for 
turnout is reduced to one-third its former size; 
the corrected coefficient of determination 
plummets from .647 to .027; and the overall 
F-ratio drops from 11.41 to 1.15. Note that the 
t-ratio for turnout also drops from 4.79 to less 
than 1.00. These are drastic changes that indi- 
cate that Stack’s results can be attributed 
solely to the inclusion of South Africa in the 
analysis. (To illustrate these changes graphi- 
cally, I have drawn the two bivariate slopes in 
Figure 1.) Indeed, these changes represent a 
textbook example of the problems that outliers 
can create. The similarity between Figure 1 
and graphs that are explicitly and solely con- 
structed to illustrate the pitfalls of outliers is 
striking: compare Figure 1 with either Figure 
17.10a in Blalock (1972:382) or the top part of 
Figure 3.18 in Tufte (1974:107). 

The fifth row of Table 1 shows that Hewitt’s 
Original analysis suffers from the same prob- 
lem.The coefficient for socialist party strength 
in this row shrinks to 40% of the size of the 
corresponding estimate in the second row, and 
is barely larger than its standard error.* The 


3 While the outlier issue is a severe problem for 
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figures in the fifth row also underscore the 
irrelevance of Hewitt’s (1979:172) remark 
about the possible confounding effects of the 
correlation between turnout and socialist 
strength.* Finally, the estimates in the bottom 
row of the table show that, even when socialist 
strength is excluded from the equation, the 
outlier effect remains dominant: the F-ratio is 
less than 2.0 and the R? is .083, while the coef- 
ficient for turnout drops to 40% of its original 
size (and its t-ratio falls from 5.84 to 1.45). 


CONCLUSIONS 


The foregoing analysis clearly demonstrates 
that there is no justification for any of the conclu- 
sions advanced by Stack (1979) and Hewitt 
(1979). It also suggests that there is little reason 
to have any confidence in Hewitt’s original 
conclusion. In other words, this analysis is con- 
sistent with results reported earlier by Parkin 
(1971) and Jackman (1975): neither electoral 
participation nor socialist party strength affects 
the overall degree of income inequality. 


Robert W. Jackman 
Michigan State University 
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REPLY TO JACKMAN* 


Jackman is able to conclude that Socialism 
does not affect income inequality because his 


analysis differs from mine in two respects: 


first, he examines a different set of countries; 
second, he uses a different measure of equal- 
ity. 

I agree that its racial situation may make 
South Africa a special case.'! I am therefore 
including a reanalysis omitting South Africa 
but retaining my original measures. 

The results show clearly that even without 


* Direct all communications to: Christopher 
Hewitt; University of Maryland Baltimore County; 
Catonsville, MD 21228. 

The author wishes to thank David Jacobs and 
Roger Lewis for their helpful comments. 

! I also agree that Kuwait may not be a truly 
industrial society, but, since I did not include Kuwait 
in the analysis (due to the absence of any income 
figures), this is a somewhat minor point. 
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Table 1. Multiple Regression Analyses of Shares of Income Going to Top 5% Income Category 


, Original Sample Excluding 


Sample Excluding S. Africa 


S. Africa (N= 18) Plus New Cases (N=23) 
Unstandardized Unstandardized 
Regression Beta Regression Beta 
Coefficient Coefficient Coefficient Coefficient 
Socialist Strength — .1530* — 4861 —~.1495* ~ 4577 
Energy Per Capita — 0010 — 3802 — .0012* — .4196 
Intercept 28.8041 29.4206 
R? .34 46 
Multiple Regression Analyses of Shares of Income Going to Top 20% Income Category 
Socialist Strength —.1458** — 5525 — .1654** — 4938 
Energy Per Capita —.0012* — 5032 ~ .0015** — 5082 
Intercept 54.5106 56.6688 
R? 50 .60 
Significance levels * 05 level ** 01 level 


South Africa (that is, with only 18 cases: 
Socialist Party strength is still significantly 
associated with a reduction in the share of the 
top income categories. If additional cases are 
added, the correlations are higher and more 
significant.? From examination of the scatter- 
grams it is apparent that no outliers are pro- 
ducing these results. 

The crux of the disagreement between 
Jackman and myself does not concern whether 
or not South Africa is an outlier, but how in- 
come inequality should be measured. 

Jackman criticizes the measures I used 
(shares of top 5% and top 20%) and suggests 
that a measure which captures ‘‘the overall 
. degree of income inequality” or ‘redistribution 
from the most to the least wealthy”’ is prefera- 
ble. I agreee that Socialist governments are 
expected not only to take from the rich (as I 
have. shown they do), but also to give to the 
poor. However, we must consider three ques- 
tions in selecting an appropriate measure: 
What government policies affect income distri- 
bution? At what stage in the policy process is 
income inequality measured? What is the rela- 
tion between ‘‘class’’ and income category? 

Government policies affect income distribu- 
tion in three ways: 

(1) They alter market forces through monetary 

policies, affecting employment, inflation and 
interest rates, or through direct controls.? 


2 The additional cases are the next five most highly 
developed countries listed in Paukert (1973): Greece, 

Panama, Mexico, Chile and Jamaica. 
` 3 To take a striking example, physicians in the 
United States receive the incomes they do because 
they are able to exploit their market position to its 
maximum. In the United Kingdom socialized 
medicine allows the State, as the only effective pur- 
chaser of their services, to hold physicians’ incomes 
at a much lower level. Rent contro] and minimum 
wage legislation are other examples. 


(2) They tax households both directly and indi- 
rectly. 

(3) They increase kousehold resources either 
through direct transfer payments or by 
providing free or subsidized goods and ser- 
vices. 


Since Paukert’s (1973) figures are of the dis- 
tribution of income before tax, they take into 
account, of course, only the effect of the first 
set of policies plus transfer payments. If we 
consider income ‘“‘after tax,’ the distribution 
will be more equal; and if we calculate the 
distribution after the allocation of government 
goods and services, it will be still more equal. 
Thus, according to Nicholson’s study cited by 
Atkinson (1975), the Gini coefficient for pretax 
income in Britain in 1970 was 0.28, but 0.20 
after all taxes and benefits were taken into 
account. 

I would argue that interference with the allo- 
cation processes of the market economy under 
Socialist governments will reduce the incomes 
of rentiers, business and certain professions 
(for example, phvsicians). Since such 
“classes” in the Weberian sense are largely 
contained within, and equivalent to, the top 
quintile of income recipients, the decline in this 
category’s share is thereby explained. The 
lowest quintiles do not gain substantially at this 
stage because many individuals and house- 
holds are outside the work force and, hence, 
unaffected by government economic policies.* 


4 The question of the occupational composition 
and labor-force status of the income categories needs 
more study. I am relying upon a chart, Social 
Stratification in the U.S., which shows that in 1978, 
managers, self-employed, and professionals consti- 
tuted more than half of those in the top 20%, while 
more than two-thirds of these occupations fall into 
the top quintile. The chart also shows that in the 
bottom quintile a majority of units had no one in the 
labor force. 
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Redistribution to the poor is conventionally 
assumed to occur through a combination of 
progressive taxation and welfare state expen- 
ditures.5 Therefore it is necessary, when only 
pretax figures are available, to make a separate 
estimate of the redistributive effect of taxation 
and social service expenditures. I did so in my 
Original study and found that the greatest 
amount of redistribution occurred in polities 
with strong Socialist Parties. 

I think it probable that Jackman’s finding 
that the poor are not helped by Socialism is 
explained by the fact that his measure is of 
inequality before the impact of taxation and 
social service expenditures .® I look forward to 


> According to the Washington Post (September 
12, 1979:21), in Sweden ‘‘maintaining the welfare 
state costs citizens over half their total earnings in 
national and local taxes, with many above-average 
wage. earners paying much more than that. Swedes, 
especially those with below-average incomes, re- 
ceive a lot back in . . . benefits.”’ 

¢ It should be noted that in a ratio measure such as 
Jackman now proposes, the effect of taxation is even 
more marked than with Gini values. In the United 
Kingdom in 1967 the top 10% received 28.0% of 
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reading his forthcoming, more detailed, 
analysis. 


Christopher Hewitt 
University of Maryland Baltimore County 
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pretax income while the bottom 30% received 10.4%. 
The posttax figures were 24.3% and 12.0%, which 
means that the ratio of top to bottom is 2.7 before tax 
but only 2.0 after tax (Atkinson, 1975). 


IN DEFENSE OF MICROECONOMIC THEORY* 
(COMMENT ON COOK AND EMERSON, ASR, OCTOBER, 1978) 


In their recent article, ‘‘Power, Equity and 
Commitment in Exchange Networks,” Cook 
and Emerson claim to expand exchange theory 
through the use of exchange networks. In 
addition, they argue that their formulation 
solves two problems that economic theory has 
not solved: (1) the problem of indeterminacy 
in the economic study of exchange, and (2) the 
problem of incorporating the concept of com- 
mitment. More specifically, they contend that 


conventional microeconomic theory leaves two- 
person interaction indeterminate because it is a 
theory organized around individual decision mak- 
ing in an asocial market composed of many trad- 

’ ers. But when only two parties engage one another 
in reciprocally tactical interaction, be they hus- 
band or wife or organized labor and management, 
the market mechanism is replaced by social in- 
teraction and economic theory is left with little to 
say about the outcome. (Cook and Emerson, 
1978:722, emphasis in the original) 


We agree that their formulation does seem to 
advance important notions involved in 


*Direct all communications to: Jane Sell; Depart- 
ment of Sociology/Anthropology; Texas A&M Uni- 
versity; College Station, TX 77843. 


sociological exchange and equity theory. ` 


. However, we do not agree that their formula- 


tion solves problems heretofore unsolvable by 
microeconomic exchange theory. This point of 
contention between ourselves and the authors 
is an important one: How such a disagreement 
is resolved will affect the direction of future 
exchange formulations.’ If Cook and Emerson 
are correct in their analysis, then we should 
more fully develop those concepts suggested 
by their formulation and disregard economic 
theory for the study of social relations. If Cook 
and Emerson are incorrect in their analysis, 
then we should try to adapt those economic 
concepts that fit our sociological interests. 


! Cook and Emerson (1978:721—2) are aware of the 
importance in distinguishing economic exchange 
from social exchange and, in fact, emphasize the 
importance of the distinction: 

There is in Economics a well developed science of 

exchange. Therefore, if social” exchange theorists 

are going to build another science of exchange, it is 
incumbent upon them to relate their work to eco- 

nomic theory, attending to and highlighting im- 

portant differences. 
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The Problem of Indeterminacy in the 
Economic Study of Exchange 


The authors contend that microeconomic 
theory is indeterminate for predicting exchange 
outcomes for bilateral monopoly. We believe 
their contention to be an unfair oversimplifica- 
tion. If the only information available is the 
indifference curves for actors, it is true that 
microeconomic theory is indeterminate in its 
predictions. However, if further theoretical as- 
sumptions concerning the nature of the in- 
teraction are imposed, the predictions of 
microeconomic theory are no longer indeter- 
minate. There are numerous rules or norms 
that can function as constraints upon two- 
person interactions. If these constraints are 
given appropriate mathematical expression 
they allow microeconomic theory to predict 
the results of two-person interactions. 

Coddington (1968) discusses constraints that 
may be imposed and demonstrates that the 
outcomes of bilateral monopoly are not neces- 
sarily indeterminate. For example, Coddington 
develops a microeconomic model to predict 
bargaining outcomes. A series of mathematical 
constraints are imposed upon the indifference 
curves for two actors engaged in a bargaining 
process. These constraints include assump- 
tions concerning the form of actors’ bargaining 
` expectations, actors’ behavioral adjustment 
concerning bargaining decisions, and the con- 
sistency of actors’ decisions over time. The 
imposition of such constraints allows for the 
exact prediction of bargaining outcomes in 
bilateral monopoly. 

Thus, it is incorrect to contend that micro- 
economic theory is indeterminate in its ability 
to predict the outcomes of two-actor interac- 
tion. By imposing mathematical constraints, 
Coddington (1968), Bowley (1928), and others 
have provided theoretical solutions to the 
problem of indeterminacy. When Cook and 
Emerson state that the microeconomic theory 
is indeterminate, it is analogous to our stating 
that social power theory is indeterminate when 
the equity assumption is not specified. It is not 
that either theory is indeterminate—it is that 
both theories require additional theoretical 
constraints to predict the outcomes of two- 
actor interactions.? 


The ‘‘Asocial’’ Market, Rationality, and 
Commitment 


Cook and Emerson maintain that micro- 
economic theory cannot deal with social in- 


2 In the Cook and Emerson formulation, the 
additional constraint is the equity assumption. In 
the Coddington formulation, the constraints are sev- 
eral mathematical functions. 
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teraction because the market concept is ‘‘aso- 
cial.” Their assumption is that microeconomic 
theory is restricted to the analysis of individu- 
als’ decisions regarding material goods. Con- 
trary to their assumption, the market concept 
in economics may consist of all variables that 
might affect an actor’s decision. Such variables 
often include material goods and money. How-. 
ever, the market may also include nonmaterial 
variables such as social approval, status, and 
respect. Several economists using the concept 
of market have developed theories about such 
‘““noneconomic’’ behaviors as marriage and 
child-rearing (Becker, 1973; 1974a; and 1974b); 
charity (Schwartz, 1970); and suicide (Hamer- 
mesh and Soss, 1974). Gramm (1975), for 
example, formulates a theory in which she 
assumes that the household derives utility from 
various commodities. One of the commodities 
she considers is “‘childness’—a good which 
takes time and children to produce. Childness 
seems an excellent example of a good that is 
both nonmaterial and directly related to social 
interaction. 

The misconception that economics deals 
only with material goods in an asocial market 
may stem from the emphasis placed upon the 
concept of price. However, price is simply a 
measure of scarcity and, as such, may have 
nothing at all to do with material goods and 
money. In fact, we suggest that the notion of 
price (what must be given up to obtain an 
additional unit of a good) is an excellent mea- 
sure of commitment and has been used in 
microeconomics in precisely the way in which 
Cook and Emerson wish to use it. For exam- 
ple, the theoretical measure of the commitment 
of actor A to actor B is the alternatives A is 
willing to forgo in order to maintain interac- 
tion with B. 

The fact that economics deals with rational 
actors is another reason that Cook and Emer- 
son believe economics cannot deal with social 
commitment. They believe that the concept of 
rationality implies that actors seek only to 
maximize their individual gains, irrespective of 
other actors. Thus, ‘‘exchange partners develop 
no loyalties or longitudinal commitments to 
one another (Cook and Emerson, 1978:728).”’ 
However, the requirement of rationality is not 
a dictate about how people act. Rather, it is a 
heuristic tool for the construction of theories. 
The notion of rationality can be translated into 
“consistency.” For example, economic theory 
demands that if an actor made a certain choice 
under a given set of conditions at one point in 
time, he or she will make the same choice 
under exactly the same conditions at sub- 
sequent points in time. The choice itself may 
be considered ‘‘irrational’’ by common 
standards—for example, the actor may choose 
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to date a man who beats her rather than date 
another man—but the choice is considered 
‘‘rational’’ within the economic framework, if 
it is consistent over time. Thus, Cook and 
Emerson are incorrect in their conclusion that 
the assumption of rationality in economic 
theory precludes the study of social interac- 
tions involving commitments between actors. 
We are not saying that the Cook and Emer- 
son article is unimportant. We think it is very 
important. However, should social power and 
equity researchers abandon the use of eco- 
nomic theory, as Cook and Emerson would 
have us do, we feel a serious mistake will be 
made. It is not that microeconomic theory is 
fully developed for all our interests (it is not) 
but, rather, that some of its concepts can yield 
great theoretical flexibility for sociological 
theory. 
Michael W. Martin 
Jane Sell 
Texas A&M University 
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DOES MICROECONOMIC THEORY NEED 
‘ A DEFENSE? 


(A REPLY TO MARTIN AND SELL)* 


Martin and Sell in their comment on 
“Power, Equity and Commitment in Exchange 
Networks” take issue with our treatment of 


* Direct all communications to: Karen S. Cook: 
Department of Sociology; University of Washington; 
Seattle, WA 98195. 
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microeconomic theory. They make two basic 
claims, that: (1) our formulation (while it does 
‘‘advance important notions involved in 
sociological exchange theory and equity 
theory’’) does not ‘‘solve problems heretofore 
unsolvable by microeconomic theory”; and (2) 
we imply that ‘‘economic theory should be dis- 
regarded.” Before dealing with the specific 
issue of indeterminacy in a bilateral monopoly, 
let us deal with their second claim. 

Should exchange theorists ‘‘abandon’' eco- 
nomic theory? Our discussion of bilateral 
monopoly was included in order to clarify how 
our work articulates with and builds upon eco- 
nomic conceptions of exchange. We believe 
Martin and Sell’s claims (1) that we imply in 
our analysis ‘‘economic theory should be dis- 
regarded” and (2) that power and equity re- 
searchers should ‘‘abandon the use of eco- 
nomic theory” are gross misrepresentations of 
our position. In our article we state: ‘‘There is 
in Economics a well developed science of ex- 
change. Therefore, if ‘social’ exchange 
theorists are going to build another science of 
exchange, it is incumbent upon them fo relate 
their work to economic theory’? (Cook and 
Emerson, 1978: 721-2, fn. 3; emphasis added). 
Our article represents our attempt to relate the 
two bodies of theory and to develop further 
social exchange theory grounded upon eco- 
nomic theory. 

Is microeconomic theory indeterminate in 
the case of bilateral monopoly? Martin and 
Sell also take issue with our statement that 
‘conventional microeconomic theory is inde- 
terminate” in regard to the outcomes of ex- 
changes in a bilateral monopoly. They argue 
that economic theory is not indeterminate in 
this case. Many economists would disagree 
with Martin and Sell. For example, Fellner 
(1959:10) concludes: ‘‘after the establishment 
of a range of possible values, a different appa- 
ratus (i.e., something other than economic 
theory) should be employed in the discussion 


of what is likely to happen within that range” 


(emphasis added). That ‘‘different apparatus” 
in our article is social exchange theory. 
Essentially, Martin and Sell argue that 
microeconomic theory can solve the problem 
of indeterminacy in a bilateral monopoly by 
including additional assumptions and variables 
in the theory, such as information on bargain- 
ing expectations, bargaining skill, consistency 
in decision making, and so forth. That the in- 
corporation of additional information (either 
sociological variables or extra assumptions) re- 
solves the indeterminacy problem is hardly 
surprising to either. sociologists or 
economists.' Coddington (1968:11) agrees with 


' If we are satisfied with making an arbitrary set of 
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us on this point: ‘“The existence of indetermi- 
nacy seems to imply that we cannot achieve a 
proper understanding of bilateral monopoly 
without introducing further concepts into the 
theoretical framework.” This is precisely the 
point we make in our article; if additional as- 
sumptions regarding power and equity are 
specified for two-party exchanges, the problem 
of indeterminacy is resolved. That is, with the 
addition of assumptions based upon power- 
dependence theory and equity theory within 
sociology, derivations can be made regarding 
the exchange outcomes in what economists 
refer to as a bilateral monopoly. 

Economists Ferguson and Gould (1975:288) 
state that ‘‘the information the economist has 
is not sufficient to determine the precise mar- 
ket solution . . . the solution is based on bar- 
gaining skills and other personal characteristics 
anterior to the realm of economic analysis” 
(emphasis added). What is defined by some 
economists as ‘‘anterior’’ to the realm of eco- 
nomics has in fact been the subject of extensive 
examination within sociology (i.e., social ex- 
change theory, bargaining theory within social 
psychology, power-dependence theory and 
equity theory). That economists like Becker 
(1974) have recently ‘‘rediscovered’’ social 
interaction is a credit to the field of economics. 
As Becker (1974:1091) explains it: 


Probably the main explanation for the neglect of 
social interaction by economists ... [is due to] 
excessive attention to formal developments during 
the last 70 years. As a consequence, even concepts 
considered to be important by earlier economists, 
such as social interactions, have been shunted 
aside. 


Economic vs. Social Exchange Theory 


Concerning the scope of economic and social 
exchange theory, Martin and Sell fail to make a 
distinction between theory and concrete reality 
or between analytical distinctions and concrete 
differences. As Cook (1979) points out in her 
discussion of social vs. economic exchange 
theory, economists and sociologists tend to use 
different theoretical assumptions in their 
analysis of the same phenomenon. The dif- 
ference resides in the nature of the theories 
being applied and not in the object of study. 


assumptions, as Bowley (1928) did, we can easily 
resolve the indeterminacy. For example, if we as- 
sume that one party can determine both price and 
quantity (Why not assume this?), of course there's 
no indeterminacy. What we aim to do, however, is 
not to select arbitrarily a set of assumptions that are 
enough to solve the problem but to test the validity of 
these assumptions and to specify the conditions 
under which these assumptions hold. 
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For example, economists tend to focus, upon 
single transactions, abstracted to a large de- 
gree from the social context in which they 
occur in order to arrive at empirical estimates 
of important parameters such as price. Eco- 
nomic actors are typically buyers and sellers 
isolated in theory (i.e., the perfectly competi- 
tive market) from organizational contexts and 
continuing social relations. In contrast, social 
exchange theory, as formulated by Emerson 
(1972a; 1972b) and others, treats the exchange 
relation as the primary unit of analysis, where 
the exchange relation is defined as a series of 
interrelated transactions over time. Thus 
sociological theory focuses upon relatively en- 
during exchange relations among actors which - 
lead to other social processes of theoretical 
interest (e.g., for Blau. 1964, social differentia- 
tion among exchange partners; or for 
Malinowski, 1922 and Ekeh, 1974, social sol- 
idarity and societal integration). The emphasis 
upon enduring social relations led us to extend 
social exchange theory beyond the dyad to ex- 
change networks in order to allow for the 
analysis of exchange principles in networks of 
social relations. Martin and Sell seem to have 
overlooked completely the primary purpose 
and the empirical work reported in our article 
which analyzes four-party exchange networks, 
not dyadic exchanges. 


The ‘‘Asocial’’ Market, Rationality and 
Commitment 


Martin and Sell infer an erroneous conclu- 
sion from the following statement in our arti- 
cle: ‘Conventional microeconomic theory... 
is a theory organized around individual deci- 
sion making in an asocial market composed of 
many traders.” : 

They infer that we believe economic theory 


_is restricted to the analysis of material goods. 


Nowhere in the article do we make this claim. 
Martin and Sell equate asocial with material 
goods; we do not. In fact, as Cook (1979) has 
argued, the primary distinction between eco- 
nomic theory and social exchange theory does 
not reside in the nature of the actors (i.e., ra- 
tional or not), the nature of the resources 
(material or social), or the nature of the mar- 
kets (perfect vs. imperfect) involved. Further, 
as Emerson (1976; 1980) and Cook (1979) have 
ergued, the issue of the ‘‘rational actor” is 
fundamentally a question of the psychology of 
the actors involved and is not a question often 
dealt with empirically by either economists or 
sociologists. The notion is usually included in 
the theory as a ‘‘simplifving assumption,”’ as 
Martin and Sell correctly point out. Emerson’s 
(1972a; 1972b; 1976; 1980) position that the ex- 
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change relation should be the primary unit of 
analysis implies that ‘rationality’? can be 
treated as a variable attribute of exchange re- 
lations or exchange structures and not as an 
assumption about individual motives. From 
this perspective, motives, per se, become an- 
cillary to the theory, and debates concerning 
the motives of the exchange participants are 
not that informative. Describing consistency in 
behavior over time as ‘‘rational’’ does not 
help explain the consistency at all; nor does 
assuming that people behave consistently over 
time explain why people do so. Our research 
attempts to specify the conditions under which 
exchange actors will behave consistently in 
one fashion or another regardless of whether 
we refer to their behavior patterns as rational 
or not. Our experiment is an attempt to specify 
empirically the conditions under which power 
is exercised and commitments emerge within 
exchange networks. The network structure 
(degree of power imbalance) can be viewed as 
an important determinant of the extent to 
which commitments emerge between exchange 
partners (regardless of whether or not we view 
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Sumner, Giddings, Ross, Smail and 
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social ontological interests, the pervasive 
ontological stance being evolutionary 
naturalism, within which some sociolo- 
gists adhered to a social evolutionary 
theory of change while others preferred a 
social process theory. Contrasting gartier 
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This is the most complete book to have 
appeared on the subject and is likely to 
become Indispensable to all who study or- 
ganizations. Its major innovation lies in its 
reconceptualization of organization as 
control of the iabour process in the con- 
text of a particular mode of production, 
that of capitalism. April /ntemational 
Library of Sociology 340.00, paper 
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EDITED BY DAVID DUNKERLEY and 
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relevant to practice. $24.00, paper 
$12.00 
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This book provides a basis for a socio-lin- 
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guage, the social, educational and tech- 

nological pressures on written language, 
and the variability of spoken language and 

the relative untformity of written lan- 

guage. Aoutledge Education Books 
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Adolescent Valuas in an Advanced 
industrial Society 

TOM KITWOOD |. University of Bradford 
The condition known as ‘adolescence’ is 
examined in four broad areas: family life, 
relations with other adolescents, formal 
and informal work, and the development 


- Of ‘self-values.” Social Worlds of Chid- 
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Now in Paperback 
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The Frankfurt School 

A Marxist Perspactive 

PHIL SLATER The City University, 
London 

‘A tightly written, thoroughly researched 
and most thoughtful analysis’ — Choice 


'A significant and worthwhile work.’ 
— Robert Gogel, Sociology and Sociolog- 
ical Research International Library of 
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Meaning and The Moral Sciences 


HILARY PUTNAM § Professor of 
Philosophy, Harvard University 


‘Putnam is an engaging and tantalizing 
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— Philip Pettit, The Times Higher Educa- 
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Sheila Patterson 
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problems of our time with a perceptive- 
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also of the author's encyclopedic knowl- 
edge.’ — Views and Reviews Interna- 
tional Library of Sociology $10.50 


The Rules of Disorder 
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‘A most compelling picture of what has 
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Ten Mite inn- 

ISOBEL and DAVID CROOK . 
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~- -years’ history of one Chinese village, cov- 


ering the period immediately before the 
setting up of the Chinese People’s Repub- - 
lic. The authors describe in vivid detali, 
based on first-hand -observation, the 
social, political and economic changes in- 
volved in passing from the. landlord 
regime to land redistribution under Com- 
munist rule. /nternational Library of So- 
cfology $20.00 
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‘The Cooks of Peking have done a major 
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munes.” — The Times Literary Supple- 
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Third Edition 
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Presents basic concepts relevant to the Interviewing process and 
richly illustrates them with concrete examples. Provides dozens of 
skill-building activitles In: the form of critical questions, laboratory 
problems, and field problems. 


EXPERIENCING SOCIAL RESEARCH,Revised Edition 
(paperbound) 

John F. Runcle, Development Analysis Associates, Inc. 

Combination of text and carefully chosen problems, stressing that 
the student should learn the more theoretical aspects of research 
methods and then apply what has been learned in solving the prob- 
lem. Suggestions are given for the method of ap eae and the 
analysis of the gathered data. 


THE URBAN ENVIRONMENT (paperbound) 

Samuel E. Wallace, University of Tennessee, Knoxville — 

Integrates and synthesizes urban theory and research within a com- 
prehensive perspective of ecology. It analyzes the historical past as 
it structures the present, the present as urbanites live it, and the 
future as seen in contemporary patterns. 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL WELFARE AND SOCIAL 


WORK: Structure, Function and Process 
Beulah R. Compton, University of Minnesota 


Introduces students to the development of social welfare, the pro- 
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of both the Institution and the profession. Kahn's notion of systems 
of social welfare as an organizing framework for social welfare and 
a sociological perspective or the professions as the framework for 
that consideration is used. 
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THE DORSEY PRESS 


homewood, illinois 60430 
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THE SOCIAL SYSTEM 
OF THE PLANET EARTH 


by Kenneth B. Boulding, University of Colorado, 
Elise Boulding, Dartmouth College, and Guy M. Burgess, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Innovative! Engaging! A unique interdisciplinary treatment 
of the world social system. A science fiction framework postu- 
lates the appearance of an extraterrestrial visitor who seeks 
knowledge of the Earth. Students get involved in organizing a 
research institute to gather and interpret data on population 
dynamics, history, religion, science, economics, social stratifi- 
cation, distribution of wealth, the international system, and 
more for this visitor. 

AVAILABLE NOW (00207) paper 1980 
Instructor’s Manual (00208) 
For complimentary copy consideration, write to 
Abigail Winslow. Be sure to mention course title, 
enrollment, and text now in use. 


A 
Vv 
Social Science & Humanities Division 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Company 
Reading, Massachusetts 01867 


THE HIGHLY ACCLAIMED, HIGHLY REGARDED AND HIGHLY 
CONTROVERSIAL NEW BOOK THAT SETS FORTH 
A CHALLENGING NEW THEORY OF HUMAN ares 


“Mary Midgley refutes, in this lively and accessible essay, a 
host of what she believes are dangerously, sometimes willfully 
simplified theories about man’s nature—on the part of biolo- 
gists, psychologists and other social scientists, and some of 
the major philosophers of the past two centuries.. 

~The Atlantic Monthly 


“This is a very important book. Mrs. Midgley is 
a rare philosopher who has learned enough evolu- 
tionary’ biology to understand Its deeper layer of 
meaning.” —fris Murdoch 


Cutting across many discipiines—psychology, philosophy, ethology, biology, 
soclolagy—this is a serious and richly informative new book that deepens our 
Understanding of other species while showing us why we behave the way we do. 


Meridian in 529/37 95 
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> gan political system, and participation in elections and 


American National Election | 
Studies Data Sourcebook, 


1952-1978 


Warren E. Miller, Arthur H. Miller, 

and Edward J. Schneider 

Here, for the first time in book form, is the most basic 
information describing the recent electorate’s partisan. 
loyalties, attitudes on issues, opinions about the Ameri- 





- election campaigns. Anyone with an abiding interest in 
ee en ree ee 
406 pp. $25.00 


American Social Attitudes Data 


Sourcebook, 1947-1978 


- Philip E. Converse, Jean D. Dotson, 
_ Wendy J. Hoag, and William H. McGee, ii 
A unique record of trends in social and economic attitudes held by the Ameri- 


' gan adult population over the past 30 years is available in bock form from the 


Survey Research Center at the University of Michigan. Survey items include 
social class location, racial attitudes, views on women's roles, work and retire- 
- ment, life quality, family financial situations, aa 
government spending and war and peace. 392 pp. $25.00 


Injury to Insult poe 
Unemployment, Class, and Political Response -> 

Kay Lehman Schlozman and Sidney Verba 

It is commonplace in contemporary American politics for those who 


economic strain to join together and ask the government for help, yet today’s 

have not done so. Schlozman and Verba look closely atthe unem- 
ployed and ask why not. The authors consider the political attitudes and behav- 
lor OF She unamployad, As Wel An Rie oNanging Tole Ot Bodie: Clans Mi AMETE 
and its implications. $20.00 


Organization Without ne 
Dilemmas of Social Control in Free Schools 
Ann Swidler 


Here is one of the first systematic sociological treatments of the alternative 
organizations that emerged from the social and political movements of the 
1960s and "70s. Based on rich, ethnographic case studies of two free schools, 
this book desoribes the distinctive patterns of leadership, 000I pDTORENTE, and 

social control that emerge in such organizations. $12.50 


Harvard University Press 


Cambridge, Mass. 02138 


VIII 


Sociobiology 
The Abridged Edition 
Edward O. Wilson 


In this new edition, Wilson trims his mon- 
umental work to its essential argument. 
technical and. 





chapter on human social behav- 
ior is left intact. 
“It is impossible to leave Wilson’s book 
without having one’s sense of life permanently and dramatically widened.” 
—Fred Hapgood, Atlantic 
Belknap 96 illus. by Sarah Landry, 384 pp. $18.50cloth;$9.95 paper 


Themes of Work and Love in Adulthood 
Neil J. Smelser and Erik H. Erikson, Editors — 


Leading experts in adult development explore the stages and crises adults pass 
through as they attempt to create meaningful lives for themselves. Contribu- 
tors include: Neil J. Smelser, Erik H. Erikson, Ann Swidler, Robert LeVine, 
Daniel Levinson, Roger Gould, and Marjorie Fiske. The result is a book that 
has many unusual rewards. $15.00 


Bastardy and Its Comparative History — 
Studies in the History of Ilegitimacy and Marital Nonoonformism 

Peter Laslett, Karla Oosterveen, and Richard M. Smith, Editors 
This is the first historical and sociological examination of bastardy in a variety 


of and over time. Nlegitimacy d a four hundred 
Britain, Europe, North America.,,. other countries 
placed in the larger perspectives of sexual conduct, Sl laal bE, 


Runnin’ Down Some Lines 


The Language and Culture of Black Teenagers 

Edith A. Folb l 

With a Foreword by Claudia Mitchell-Kernan, Director, 

Center for Afro-American Studies, UCLA 

Folb spent eight years talking with black teenagers on the streets of south 
central Los , the ghetto area that includes Watts. Her skill in 

and interpreting the complex uses of the vernacular, “the lines,” has led to this 
ramarkable book on how these young people live—their actions, beliefs, atti- 
tudes, and values. More than a language, black teenage talk is a way to 
survive. Falb’s book is an introduction to the dignity and ingenuity of that 
survival. $15.00 


Harvard University Press 


Cambridge, Mass. 02138 


IX 


New Winners 
From Little, Brown 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS, by Burton Wright and John P. Weiss. Cloth/ 
556 pages/$ 15.95 tentative/with Instructor's Manual and Study 
Guide. This new introductory text features a unique integrating 
framework to help students examine 15 contemporary social prob- 
lems. The authors consistently provide a useful historical back- ` 
ground for each problem to show students how societal conflicts 
arise, are perpetuated, and, ultimately, might be solved. 








PRISONS IN TURMOIL, by John Irwin. Paper/277 pages/$6.95 

@ 10 his provocative new book, scholar and former prisoner 
John Irwin offers a fascinating account of how prisoners cope with 
prison life, including an analysis of the major types of social struc- 
tures that arise in prisons. 


DYNAMICS OF AGING, by David L. Decker. Cloth/c. 400 pages/ 
$14.95 tentative/with Test Bank. This new text analyzes recent demo- — 
graphic shifts to explore the growing social significance of aging 
and discusses a wide variety of problems currently facing older 

_ Americans. 


3 SOCIAL GERONTOLOGY: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF HEALTH: PRINCIPLES, PROFESSIONS, 
AND ISSUES, by Fredric D. Wolinsky. Cloth/449 pages/$ 15.95 tern- 
tative. This comprehensive text focuses on major principles, profes- 
sions, and issues of medical sociology and offers an in-depth analysis 
of the relationship between social factors and health. 


FAMILY IN TRANSITION: RETHINKING SEXUALITY, CHILD 
REARING, AND FAMILY ORGANIZATION, Third Edition, edited by 
Arlene Skolnick and Jerome H. Skolnick. Paper/579 pages/$9.95 
tentative/with Test Bank. In the Third Edition of this popular reader, 
more than 70% of the material is new, including a major new sec- 
tion on couples with articles on love, divorce, divorce law, and 
remarriage. 


All of these new titles are now available for examination. 


COULIEGIB IDIVISTON 
BROWN AND COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02106 
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THE UNITED STATES IN THE 1980s Peter Duignan 





P228 9i2pages $20.00 cloth Alvin Rabushka 
; editors 

THE THIRD CENTURY Seymour Martin Lipset 
America as a Post-Industrial Society editor 
P203 468 pages $14.95 cloth : 
TERRORISM Robert H. Kupperman 
Threat, Reality, Response : Darrell M. Trent 
P204 480 pages $14.95 cloth 
PRESENT DANGER Robert Conquest 
Towards a Foreign Policy 
P216 170 pages $12.00 cloth 
LEBANON David C. Gordon 
The Fragmented Nation 

- P227 304 pages $16.95 cloth 
POVERTY AND TRANSFERS IN-KIND Morton Paglin 
A Re-evaluation of 


Poverty in the United States 
P219 108 pages $5.95 paper 


UNILEVER OVERSEAS David Fieldhouse 
The Anatomy of a Multinational 
P205 634 pages $22.00 cloth 


ee et 
HOOVER INSTITUTION PRESS 


Dept. A8017 ° Stanford University ¢ Stanford, CA 94305 
(When ordering, please include $1.50 postage. California residents add 6-642 % tax.) 








RECOMMENDED 


For national and international institutions whose task 
it is to organize, plan and finance 
scientific research 

For research workers and their professional associ- 
ations 

For the educated reader in genera! 


an invaluable reference source and teaching aid 
now complete 


Main Trends of Research 
in the Social and Human Sciences 


The result of a study Initiated by UNESCO-and car- 
fied out in collaboration with nationai and interna- 
tional organizations and research centers in the 
social and human sclences, as well as with scores of 
individual scholars, MAIN TRENDS describes and 
diagnoses key tendencies in contemporary research 
and its results. 


This three - volume set is a research effort of extraor- 
dinary scope and applicability, comprising 


Part Two | ANTHROPOLOGICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL SCIENCES / AESTHET- 
ICS AND THE SCIENCES OF ART / 


LEGAL SCIENCE / PHILOSOPHY 


The principal research trends in the 
historical disciplines, the lega! scien- 
ces, the critical study of art and 
fterature, philosophy, and social and 
cultural anthropology. 
XLVII + 1592 pp. Cloth. 2 vois. 
DM 255.00 / USS 125.00 

Already 

published 


Part One - THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


An examination of the present state 
as well as the perspectives for devel- 
opment of various social sciences 
disciplines, and of inter- and multidis- 
ciplinary dimensions of research in 
these fields, 

XLVIII + 820 pp. Cloth. 

DM 115.00 / US$ 55.00 


These volumes are also available in French under the 
title of 

Tendances principales de la recherche dans les 
sclences sociales et humaines. 


Please send orders to your regular bookseiier. or directly to: 

for USA and Canada: 

Mouton Publishers. 200 Saw Mill RiverRoad. HAWTHORNE NY 10532 
for all other countnes: 

Walter de Gruyter & Co. P.O. Box 110240. D-1000 BERLIN-11 
Preces are subject to change without prior notice, 


mouton publishers 
The Hague - Paris - New York 


AIT 


SOCIOLOGY OF 
EDUCATION: 


A Journal of Research in 
Socialization and Social Structure 


(Alan C. Kerckhoff, Editor) 


(Quarterly—ISSN 0038-0407) 


Sociology of Education publishes 
papers on educational processes, 
and on human development. The 
research may focus on the indi- 
vidual, institutions, and structural 
arrangements among institutions 
bearing on education and human 
development. 


Recent issues have included studies on: 


e Interactive Influences in Spady and 
Tinto’s Conceptual Models of College 
Attrition—Pascarella & Terenzini 


* Loose Structure, Retrenchment and 
Adaptability in the University— Rubin 
e School SES Influences—Composition 


or Context?— Alexander, Fennessey, 
McDill & D’Amico 


+ Academic Sponsorship and Scientists’ 
Careers— Reskin 

© Three Perspectives on IQ and Social 
Differentiation—Guterman, Gordon & 
Rudert, Eckland 


ASA members, $8 
Inatitutions, $16 


Non-members, $12 
Single issues, $4 


Order from: American Sociological Association 
1722 N Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20038 





CHARLES C THOMAS ¢ PUBLISHER 





NEW CRIME AND THE ENVIRONMENT 


By K. D. Harries, Oklahoma State Univ., 
Stiliwater. This concise and pointed analysis 
focuses on the relationships of human and 


physical environments to the origin of crim- 
inal behavior. 


Human environments are analyzed from two 
perspectives: macroenvironmental (national, 
regional, and urban) influences and micro- 
environmental (intraurban and local) influ- 
ences. In the macroenvironmental context, 
the crime of homicide 1s used to illustrate 


the considerations which may enter interpre- - 


tation of criminal behavior on the regional 
scale. Burglary, rape, assault, and robbery 


are then critically evaluated within the 
microenvironmental context. Recent studies 
also are examined for their strengths and 
weaknesses, and their essential findings are 
synthesized. 


Later sections focus on the controversial and 
often misunderstood problems of population 
density and crowding, the relationship be- 
tween crime and distance, and the role of 
environmental considerations in crime anal- 
ysis and in criminal justice planning. Other 
topics discuss land use patterns, crime dis- 
placement, proximal space, and climate. ‘80, 
164 pp., 13 il., 21 tables, $14.00 





GAMBLING TODAY edited by David Lester. 
Gambling and gambling behavior are herein ana- 
lyzed for their economic, sociological, crimino- 
logical, legal, psychological, and psychiatric 
ramifications. *79, §12.75 


POLICE OF AMERICA: A Personal View, Intro- 
duction and Commentary by Harold K. Becker 
„and Jack E. Whitehouse. Topics include the need 
for police; their evolution, organization, training, 
and purpose; and reasons why their function is 
not to secure a crimeless society. 79, $9.75 


SOCIAL CONFLICT AND MENTAL HEALTH 
SERVICES by Robert D. Borgman. Theory is in- 
terlaced with intervention strategies to provide a 
unique approach to such problems as suicide, 
homicide, school aversion, and adolescent social 
contlicts. ’79, cloth-{27.00, paper-$20.25 


CAREER DEVELOPMENT AND COUN- 
SELING OF WOMEN edited by L. Sunny 
Hansen and Rita S. Rapoza. This text is con- 
cerned with the environmental and psychological 
variables which inhibit or facilitate all aspects of 
female development. '78, $30.00 


SENTENCING: Process and Purpose by Gerhard 
O. W. Mueller. The American correctional system 
is examined, and alternatives to prison are pre- 
sented. ’77, $18.50 


PUBLIC WELFARE SYSTEMS by J. W. LaPatra. 
Topics such as poverty, social policy, welfare, pri- 
vate and public attitudes, economics, politics, jus- 
tice, and social services are considered. ’75, $16.00 





301-327 East 


Orders with remittance sent, on approval, postpaid 
Lawrence Avenue © Springfield œ 
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New? THE KEEPERS; Prison Guards and 
Contemporary Corrections edited by Ben M. 
Crouch. Chapters focus on'selection and training 
of guards, styles of guarding, guard turnover, 
guard-inmate relations, and related subjects. ’80, 
$22.50 


PLURALISM IN EDUCATION: Conflict, 
Clarity, and Commitment by Richard Pratte. This 
text exposes the negative influence of ideologies 
that mask outmoded educational policies and 
practices. ’79, cloth-$15.75, paper-$9.75 


OUR CHILDREN SHOULD BE WORKING by 


William N. Stephens. The role of work in shaping 
the character, individual work habits, and per- 
sonal initiative of children is analyzed in this text 
79, $12.75 


PROGRESS IN BEHAVIOR THERAPY WITH 
DELINQUENTS compiled and edited by Jerome 
S. Stumphauzer. Numerous treatment, training, 
and preventive programs in both institutional and 
community settings are examined. ’79, cloth- 
$32.75, paper-$25.00 


CREATING COMMUNITY ACCEPTANCE 
FOR HANDICAPPED PEOPLE by Roberta 
Nelson. The author discusses physical and attitu- 
dinal barriers, ways to elicit support from the 
community, and issues of habilitation and reha- 
bilitaion. ’78, $16.25 


CIVIL LITIGATION AND.THE POLICE: A 
Method of Communication by Robert H. Suinick. 
The author shows how civil litigation can be used 
as a lorm of communication to elicit institutional 
policy changes. ’76, $13.75 





Illinois è 62717 


GOODYEAR 





Sociology for the 80’s 





AMERICAN | i 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS: SOCIETY 
AN INSTITUTIONAL Lee Taylor, University of 





VIEW Texas | 
W.G. Steglich, University of All the basics of urban 
Oklahema . sociology with an inter- 

. Margaret Konz Snooks national scope, urban 
A macro approach to the planning data, and 
fundamental problems of applications for practi- 
society with more concrete tioners. 


examples than any 
comparable text. 
627 pages 7⁄2 x 9A 1980 338 pages 6 x 9 1980 


ee ee ee ee es | 
For examination copies please write to Christopher Weyn, 
Department 80-54, Goodyear Publishing Company, P.O. Box 2113, 
Santa Monica, California 90401. Please state your course title, the 
book you’re now using, and approximate enrollment figures. 
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Conflict and Conflict Management 
JOSEPH S. HIMES 
In a book that will have wide classroom use, Mr. Himes provides an over- 
view of social conflict and its management. Drawing from social science 
llterature, theory, and research, he effectively demonstrates that contem- 
porary social science can provide answers to the most often asked 


questions about conflict, its causes, its consequences, its prevention, and 
its prediction. l $23.00 cloth, $9.00 paper 


The Concept of Ideology 


JORGE LARRAIN 
Foreword by Tom Bottomore 


The problem of ideology is at the center of many disciplines and interests within 


the social sciences. Mr. Larrain deals In a comprehensive and originai way with 
the concept and makes important critical comments on a number of problems 
that are at the center of recent discussions of social theory, especially 
Marxist theory—among them ideology and sclence, ideology and linguistic 
analysis, and the controversy between historicism and structuralism. $18.00 


Ethnic Soldiers 
State Security in Divided Societies 
CYNTHIA H. ENLOE 


Professor Enloe Investigates an unusual and highly important theme: the rela- 


tionship between military organization and racial or ethnic identities. Her 
ethnic perspective on this subject represents a completely new approach to 
the probiem of internal state security and the mobilization of armed forces. 
Yet the reader of Ethnic Soldiers will quickly realize how crucial this relation- 
ship is and wonder that It has been so long neglected. The recent renaissance 
of ethnic sentiments and loyalties coupled with the serious attention being 
given by scholars to ethnic politics makes this book of Immediate concern to a 
wide spectrum of anthropologists, sociologists, political scientists, philoso- 
phers, and historians. $19.00 


e 
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SOCIAL ORIGINS OF 
THE IRISH LAND WAR 


Samuel Clark 

From 1879-1882, thousands of Irish 
agricultural tenants revolted against their 
landlords and set in motion the two 
decades of political struggle that eventually 
resulted in the demise of Irish landlordism. 
This thorough and convincing study 
examines the most formidable challenge to 
established authority that emerged In 
Ireland between the Rebellion of 1798 and 
the Revolution of 1916-1921. Cloth, 
$25.00. Limited Paperback Edition, $8.95 


AFRICAN BUSINESSMEN AND 
DEVELOPMENT IN ZAMBIA 
Andrew A. Beveridge and 
Anthony R. Oberschall 


Many new African states have sought to 
reduce foreign control of their economies 
and have created unprecedented business 
opportunities for black Africans; yet these 
new entrepreneurs have received little 
scholarly attention. Beveridge and 
Oberschall examine the rapid growth of the 
indigenous African business sector in 
Zambia, and systematically link thls growth 
to the country’s social structure and its 
“dependent” economic status. $22.50 


AVI 


THE CENTRALIST TRADITION OF 
LATIN AMERICA 
Claudio Véliz 


Surveying some five hundred years of 
history, this intelligent study shows why the 
European tradition of development cannot 
apply to the efforts to reform, modernize, 
or revolutionize Latin America, and offers a 
coherent appreciation of the centralist 
tradition that has shaped Latin American 
society. Cloth, $22.50. Limited Paperback 
Edition, $9.75 


RELUCTANT FEMINISTS IN 
GERMAN SOCIAL DEMOCRACY, 
1885-1917 


Jean H. Quataert 

Examining the convergence of socialism 
and feminism in the German labor 
movement around the turn of the century, 
Jean Quataert probes the competing 
identities and loyalties of class and sex and 
the problems their adherents faced in 
reconciling the two. By focusing on the 
women’s movement in particular, she 
expands our understanding of the German 
Social Democratic subculture and shows 
that socialist feminism was far more 
important than previously recognized. 

Hlus. $18.50 





' PALESTINIAN SOCIETY AND 
POLITICS : 


Joel S. Migdal 

Relying principally on archival sources and 
interviews, and using a varlety of 
methodologies and analytic perspectives, 
the contributors to this volume focus on 
the changing nature of the Arab population 
in Palestine and the leadership to which 
that population looks. Written under the 
auspices of the Center for International 
Affairs, Harvard University 

Cloth, $20.00 Paper, $6.95 . 


SOMEONE, NO ONE l 
AN ESSAY ON INDIVIDUALITY 


Kenelm Burridge 

As categories of moral action, the Individual 
and Individuality lie at the center of 
Westem civilization. Kenelm Burridge asks 
if this reflects the development of a 
universal in human experience, or if in 
some sense it is tied to a specific cultural 
tradition. Through the use of ethnographic 
information In what previously has been an 
~ “exclusively- philosophical discussion, he 
seeks the roots of Western individuality in 
cross-cultural and historical contexts.. 


Whereas most studies of individuality begin- 


with psychodynamics, this one examines 
the ways in which social processes become 
internalized and imbedded within the self. 
$17.50 


Princeton 
University 
Press 


Princeton, New Jersey 085-40 


Community Power 


and Political Theory 


A Further Look-at Problems of 
Evidence and Inference 


Second, enlarged edition 


Nelson W. Polsby 


Since 1963, when the first edition of this 
book was published, the field of community 
power studies has flourished in a variety 
of ways. In this new edition, Nelson Polsby 
addresses some of the central issues in 
philosophy of social science, theory, and 
methodology engaged by this literature over 
the last fifteen years. 


“A classic study has been made even 
greater. I know of no other single work 
that embodies the theoretical, the empirical © 
and the methodological in as creative 
a fashion in the social sciences as does this 
second edition of Community Power and ` 
Political Theory. It is Polsby at his best.” 
—Robert Nisbet 
Cloth $22.50 Paper $5.95 


` Also available 


Race and State in 
Capitalist Development 


Comparative Perspectives 
Stanley B. Greenberg 
Cloth $40.00 ‘Paper $11.50 


Arrow’s Theorem: 
The Paradox of 
Social Choice 
A Case Study in the Philosophy 
of Economics 


Alfred F. MacKay 
$14.50 


Yale 


Yale University Press. 
New Haven and London 





INTERNATIONAL POPULATION CENSUS 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Revision and Update, 1945-1977 

{Texas Bibliography HH) 

Compiled by DOREEN S. GOYER 

A Volume in the STUDIES IN POPULATION Series 


The original International Population Census 
Bibliography (six volumes and one supple- 
ment) contained over 14,000 citations of pub- 
lications from the first census to those taken 
in the mid 1960's of about 200 countries and 
territories. The Revision and Update has 
over 13,000 citations of reports from popu- 
_ lation censuses: taken from 1945 through 
1977, almost as many publications in the 
last thirty-two years as there were in the 
over 200-year period preceding. No other 
reference work in the field duplicates ex- 
actly the scope of these publications. The 
Revision and Update is not just a bibliog- 
raphy that extends the coverage of the origi- 
nal IPCB to the present: it Is a reference 
tool to aid the researcher and guide the li- 


brarian through the maze of census publi- 
cations. For the researcher it presents the 
results of a country's census production In 
a logical manner using familiar bibliographic 
descriptions. it tells where a copy of al- 
most every item listed may be found in the 
United States for consultation in person or 
via interlibrary loan. On the surface it may 
seem to have many more conveniences for 
the librarian; but if the librarian has control 
of the literature, the researcher reaps the 
benefits. 

The Table of Contents contains a list of the 
211 countries and territories covered in the 
volume. 


1980, 592 pp., $39.50 ISBN: 0-12-294380-5 


SOCIOLOGICAL DILEMMAS 


Toward a Dialectic Paradigm 
By PIOTR SZTOMPKA 


CONTENTS: ON THE THEORETICAL CRISIS 
OF SOCIOLOGY. Critique of Sociology: Tra- 
ditions and Perspectives. THE DILEMMAS 
OF DEMARCATION—METHODOLOGICAL. 
science of Humanities: Naturalism, Antinatu- 
ralism, Integralism..Science of Man or Sci- 
ence of Society: Reductionism, Antireduc- 
tlonism, Separatism. THE DILEMMAS OF 
SOCIAL COGNITION—EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 
Knowledge or Action: Cognitivism, Activism, 
Constructivism. Detachment or Bias: Neu- 


tralism, Axiclogism, Commitment. Neutralism 
and Axiologism in the Sociological Tradition. 
THE DILEMMAS OF SOCIAL REALITY—ON- 
TOLOGICAL. Man as Object or Subject: Pas- 
sivism, Autanomism, Creativism. Society as 
a Whole or an Aggregate: Collectivism, In- 
dividualism, Structuralism. OUT OF THE 
THEORETICAL CRISIS. Recapitulation. 


References. Author Index. Subject Index. 
1979, 384 pp., $19.50 ISBN: 0-12-681860-6 


EQUALITY, JUSTICE AND RECTIFICATION 


An Exploration in Normative Sociology 
By DEREK L. PHILLIPS 


CONTENTS: EQUALITY. The Soclology of 
Inequality. Equality: Pro and Con. Equality 
and Social Justice. JUSTICE AND PROPER- 
TY RIGHTS. Property Rights: Locke, Nozick, 
and the “New Property” Theorists. Rights: 
An Introduction. Natural and Emergent 


Continuation Orders authorize us to ship 
and bill each volume in a series, or ‘‘Ad- 
vances” type publication automatically, im- 
mediately upon publication. This order will 


XVII 


Rights. The Unanimity Problems. Property 
Rights. THE RECTIFICATION OF INJUS- 
TICES. Rectification: Problems and Pros- 
pects. Rectificatlon Programs and Their Jus- 
tification." Index. 

1979, 336 pp., $28.00 ISBN: 0-12-554350-6 


remain In effect until cancelled. Specify the 
volume number or title with which your -order 
Ig to begin. 


Two volumes in STUDIES ON LAW AND SOCIAL CONTROL 
Series Editor: DONALD BLACK . 


DISPUTES AND NEGOTIATIONS 


A Cross-Cultural Perspective 
By P. H. GULLIVER 


CHAPTER HEADINGS: The Process of Nego- 
tiation. The Study of Joint Decislon-Making. 
Some Basic Concepts for the Study of Nego- 
tiation. Processual Model of Negotiation, 1: 
The Cyclical Model—information Exchange 
and Learning. Processual Model of Negotia- 


THE IMPOSITION OF LAW 


tion, 2: The Developmental Model. The Dy- 
namics of Negotiation. Mediators: Triadic 
Interaction in the Negotiation -Process. Two 
Case Studles. Conclusion. References. Sub- 


ject Index. 
1979, 320 pp., $19.00 ISBN: 0-12-305550-4 


Edited by SANDRA B. BURMAN and BARBARA E. HARRELL-BOND 


CHAPTER HEADINGS: S. B. Burman and B. 
E. Harrell-Bond, Introduction. S. M. A. Lloyd- 
Bostock, Explaining Compliance with Im- 
posed Law. V. Aubert, On Methods of Legal 
Influence. H. A. Bedau, Tne Death Penalty 
in the United States: Imposed Law and the 
Role of Moral Elites. F. Svensson, Imposed 
Law and the Manipulation of identity: The 
American Indian Case. N. Forer, The Im-, 
posed Wardship of American Indian Tribes: 
A Case Study of the Prairie Band Potawa- 
tomi. P. Fitzpatrick and L. Blaxter, Imposed 
Law in the Containment of Papua New Gul- 
nea Economic Ventures. L. Pospisil, Legally 
Induced Culture Change-in. New Guinea. H. 
W. O. Okoth-Ogendo, The Imposition of 
Property Law In Kenya. A. L. Abel, Western 
Courts in Non-Western Settings: Patterns of 
Court Use in Colonial and Neo-Colonial Afri- 


ca. J. T. Thomson, Capitation in Colonial and 
Post-Colonial Niger: Analysis of the Effects 
of an Imposed Head-Tax System on Rural 
Political Organization. A. Sajó, Compulsory 
Prosperity: Some Effects of the Regulation 
of Farmers’ Cooperatives in Hungary. S. D. 
Anderman, Attempts to Impose Legal Re- 
strictions on Trade Unions In Britain 1968- 
1974. G. R. Rubin, Wartime [ndustrial-Rela- 
tions Legislation and Legal Institutions and 
Procedures: The British Munitions of War 
Acts, 1915-1917. A. Howkins, Economic 
Crime and Class Law: Poaching and The 
Game Laws, 1840-1880. A. L. Kidder, To- 
ward an Integrated Theory of Imposed Law. 
Index. 

References appear at the end of each chap- 


ter, ` 
1979, 336-pp., $22.00 ISBN: 0-12-145450-9 


PASHUKANIS: Selected Writings on Marxism and Law 


Edited by PIERS BEIRNE and ROBERT SHARLET 

A Volume in the LAW, STATE AND SOCIETY Series 

Edited by Z. BANKOWSKI, M. CAIN, M. McINTOSH and W. CHAMBLISS 
Translated by PETER B. MAGGS 


CONTENTS: Editor’s note. Foreword by J. N. 
Hazard. Introduction by P. Beirne and R. 
Sharlet. The General Theory of Law and 
Marxism 1st Edition 1924. Lenin and Prob- 
lems of Law 1925. Encyclopaedia of State 
and Law 1925-1927. a) Leon Dugult b) In- 
ternational Law c} Object of Law. The Marx-. 
ist Theory of Law and the Construction of 


Socialism 1927. Economics and Legal Regu- 
lation 1929. The Marxist Theory of State and 
Law 1932. A Course on Soviet Economic 
Law (Chap. 1 with L. la. Gintsburg 1935). 
State and Law under Socialism 1936. Notes. 
Selected Bibllography of E. B. Pashukanis. 
Author Index. Subject Index. 

1979, 392 pp., $41.50 ISBN: 0-12-086350-2 


Send payment with order and save postage and handling charge. 
Prices are subject to change without notice. 


Academic Press, Inc. 


A Subsidiary of Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Publishers 
111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10003/24-28 OVAL ROAD, LONDON NW1 7DX 
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ESSAYS IN MEDICAL SOCIOLOGY 
Joumeys Into the Field 


Renee C. Fox, University of Pennsylvania 


This outstanding collection of essays 
explores the complex interrelationships 
between medicine, science, religion, and 
magic, set in a variety of medical settings in 
the United States, Belgium, and Zaire. 


(1-27040-7)/1979/548pp./$19.95 


DEATH AND EXISTENCE 
A Conceptual History of Human Mortality . 


James P Carse, New York University 


A systematic survey of ten distinct concep- 
tions of death as they are found in the world’s 
major religious and philosophic traditions, 
illuminating the questions of contemporary 
persons about the nature of their own 
mortality. (1-13704-9) 


February 1980/approx. 480pp./ $22.50 (tent.) 


THEORIES OF ORGANIZATIONS 

Form, Process, and Transformation 

Jerald Hage, University of Maryland 

A systematic statement about organizations, 
including how the organizational form 
maintains itself, how it changes, and what 
factors are involved. The text approaches the 
problem from the perspectives of power, 
change, human factors, resources, and the 
environment. (1-33859-1) 


April 1980/approx. 435pp./ $19.95 (tent.) 


WILEY-INTERSCIENCE 
a division of John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


605 Third Avenue/New York, N.Y. 10016 


In Canada: 
22 Worcester Road, Rexdale, Ontario 


WELFARE OF THE ELDERLY An Economic 
Analysis and Policy Prescription 


W. Kip Viscusi, Northwestern University 


A systematic analysis of the economic needs 
of the aged, the motivations for government 
intervention, the government policies that 
affect the well-being of the aged, and policy 
reforms that can promote the welfare of the 
elderly. 


(1-01506-7)/1979/251pp./$18.95 


TRUST AND POWER 


Miklas Luhmann, University oi Bielefeld, 
German Federal Republic 


One of Germany's leading social theorists 
offers a novel, theoretical treatment of these 
two social relationships, examining their 
wide-ranging significance in social, political, 
and economic life. 


(1-99758-7)/1980/228pp./$28.95 


FRIENDSHIP AND SOCIAL RELATIONS 
IN CHILDREN 


Edited by Hugh C. Foot & Anthony J. 
Chapman, both of the University of Wales 
Institute of Science and Technology, & 

Jean R. Smith, Whitchurch Hospital, Cardiff 


Leading researchers give accounts of the 
different facets of friendship throughout 
childhood. Includes discussion of children’s 
relationships in the classroom, their concep- 
tions of their peers, and the development of 
friendship cliques. (1-27628-6) 


April 1980/approx. 384pp./$34.00 (tent.) 


Available at your bookstore or write to 
John V. Storojev, Dept. 7565 

Prices subject to change without notice. 
= 0-7565 
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New 





~ Columbia 


Man in the Age of Technology 


ARNOLD GEHLEN, TRANSLATED BY PATRICIA LIPSCOMB. With a Foreword 
by Peter L. Berger. Probing the crisis of human personality in our century, Man in 
the Age of Technology traces the dizzying social after-effects resulting from the loss 
of the institutions that grew out of and sustained an earlier, agrarian age. First 
published in Germany in 1949 and translated here for the first time, this seminal 
work by Arnold Gehlen reflects his lifelong concern with the need of man to 
stabilize his life by constructing his own world. $15.00 








Programmed to Learn 
An Essay on the Evolution of Culture 


H. RONALD PULLIAM AND CHRISTOPHER DUNFORD. This spirited analysis of 
the evolution of behavior provides a stimulating new view of the central role of 
learning in the origin and maintenance of cultures. Offering an alternative approach 
Si to the currently controversial topics in sociobiology, the authors argue that cultural 


evolution owes its origins and rules to genetic evolution, but has a momentum all its 
own., ‘Timely, accessible, and very readable. ` —Library Journal $10.00 
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Announcing: 


The Age of Structuralism 


Lévi-Strauss to Foucault 


EDITH KURZWEIL. This lucid study of the sociological, political, and philosoph- 
ical currents of structuralism offers introductions to eight prominent French 
thinkers—five who fueled the movement and three who provided intellectual oppo- 
sition. Examining the work of Claude Lévi-Strauss, Louis Althusser, Roland 
Barthes, Jacques Lacan, Michel Foucault, Henri Lefèbvre, Alain Touraine, and 
Paul Ricoeur, The Age of Structuralism provides a lively and clear portrait of a 
movement whose impact still reverberates today. $20.00 cloth, $6.95 paper 


To order send check or money order to Dept. JN at the address below, including $1.30 per order for postage and 
handling. 


Address for orders: 
136 South Broadway, Irvington, New York 10533 


E COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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First Encounters with 
Eminent Social Thinkers 


THE PLEASURES OF SOCIOLOGY is a refreshing, original . - 
introduction to sociology under the editorship of Lewis A. 
Coser, noted author and teacher. 


lts 36 remarkable essays include: 


è Social “truths” that are really lies 
@ The dynamics of crime in America 
@ Labor and alienation pi “2 ERRA O 
@ The conspicuous consumption of the moneyed class OERE, 
@ The sexual code of the slums © i EROS 
` @ The social roles of the stranger and the fool 
è The pioneering lifestyle of modern urban “night people” 
@ and much, much more 
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| JOURNALS PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
(Bi-monthly—ISSN 0003-1224 Rita J. Simon, Editor) 
(Members, $10; Non-members, $15; Institutions, 830; Single issues, $4) 





















CONTEMPORARY SOCIOLOGY: A Journal of Reviews 
(Bi-monthly— ISSN 0094-3061 Norval D. Glenn, Editor) 
(Members, $10; Non-members, 315; Institutions, $20; Single issues, $4) 













JOURNAL OF HEALTH & SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 
(Quarterly—ISSN 0022-1465 Howard B. Kaplan, Editor) 





SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY QUARTERLY 
(Quarterly— ISSN 0190-2725 George W. Bohrnstedt, Editor) 















THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGIST 
(Quarterly— ISSN 0003-1232 James L. McCartney, Editor) 





SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION: A Journal of Research in Socialization & Social Structure 
(Quarterly ISSN 0038-0407 Alan C. Kerckhoff, Editor) 









Subscription rates for quarterly journals: Members, $8; Non-members, $12; Institutions, $16; Single issues, $4 


Order from: American Sociological Association 
1722 N Street, N.W. © Washington, D.C. 20036 
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Homeboys 


Gangs. Drugs, and Prison 
in the Barrios of Los Angeles 
Joan W. Moore 

Sidney Spivack Fellowship Award winner 
Joan W. Moore, in collaboration with - 
Chicago pintos (ex-convicts) and 
community workers, examines the world 
of the Los Angeles barrios. 

“Theoretically illuminating and highly 
important for policy-makers—if they will 
listen.”—R. A. Schermerhorn 

240 pp. 3maps_ 1979 

cloth ISBN 121-9 $15.00 

- paper ISBN 114- seg $7.95 


Equal Employment 
Policy for Women iad 


Strategies for Implementation in 
the United States, Canada, and. 
Western Europe 

Edited by Ronnie Steinberg Ratner 
The first comparative discussion of equal 


pay and equal opportunity for women in `` 


an international context, these original 
essays assess problems and progress in 
such areas as legislation, collective 
- bargaining, training, and organization. 
544 pp. 1980 ISBN 156-1 $25.00 


Inventing the American 

Way of Death, 1830-1920 
James J. Farrell 

' Approx. 250 pp. June ISBN 180-4 $17.50 


In the series, American Civilization, 
edited by Allen F. Davis. 


Temple University Press Broad & Oxford Sts. 
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From Suburb to Shtetl 
The Jews of Boro Park 
Egon Mayer 

This book is a compassionate examination 
of the transformation of a community in 
Brooklyn, New York, from a middle-class 
suburban neighborhood to the most 
important Orthodox Jewish community in 
the United States. 


208 pp. 7illus. 1979 ISBN 161-8 $15. 00 


Black Testimony 

Voices of Britain's West Indians 
Thomas J. Cottle 

The result of two years spent talking with 
members of the black community in 
London, this study chronicles their 
feelings about themselves, their homes, 
families, education, work and 
unemployment, immigration to England, 
and, particularly, their feelings about their 
white fellow-citizens. 


84 pp. 1980 ISBN 186-3 $12.50 trade 


The Resurgence of Race 


Black Social Theory from 
Reconstruction to the Pan-African 
Conferences 


William Toll 

288 pp. 1979 ISBN 167-7 $19. 50 
Publisher's ISBN prefix is 0- 87722. 
Philadelphia 19122 
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New from Human Sciences Press 





QUALITATIVE SOCIOLOGY 


Editors: Barry Glasser, PhD. acd | 
Derral Cheatwood, Ph.D. 


This journal has been recognized throughout the 
social sciences as a leading source devoted to the 
qualitative i interpretation of social life. A broad 
spectrum of topics and research methods are 
`” featured inchiding theoretical casayt, fieldwork 

' studies, discussions of the philosophy of social 
science, photographic studies, and qualitative 
interpretations of quantitative data. Specific 
subjects which have been examined include the 
theories of Weber; Parsons, Marx, and other 
. prominent social scientists. 


ISSN 0162-0436 
Quarterly ; ok Vol. 3, 1980 
Order 538-6 Individuals $18.00 
Order 539-4 Institutions _ $38.00 
Doty, Pamela, Ph.D 

GUIDED CHANGE OF THE 
AMERICAN 

HEALTH SYSTEM 

Where the Levers Are 


This book provides an in-depth analysis of the. 
processes and mechanisms of deliberate and 
constructive social change. Specifically, four 
proposals for reforming some aspect of the 
American health system — each developed by a 
special study group, commission or task force — 
are examined. Implicit in cach of the proposals 
is an alternative theoretical perspective for 
effecting social change. Each plan, therefore, 
focuses on a different set of variables to provide 
the ‘‘levers’’ for change. 


1980/June 272 pp. (approx.) 
0-87705-472-X $22.95 
Robin, Stanley $., Ph.D, and 

Morton O. Wagenfeld, Ph.D., Editors 


PARAPROFESSIONALS IN 
THE HUMAN SERVICES 

Volume VI, Community Psychology Series 

This work provides a critical assessment of the 
- effectiveness of paraprofessionals in the human 
services, and examines the unique problems 
and potentials of this burgeoning work force. It 
begins with an historical analysis, and then 
explores economic, training and recruitment 
considerations. Various essays document the 
extent of paraprofessional employment, the 
nature of the services rendered, and the quality 
of the paraprofessionals’ performance. The 
authors discuss problems in the establishment 
of training programs, and difficulties and 
strategies for research and evaluation of 
paraprofessional programe. 

1980/Aug. 320 pp. (apprax.) 
0-87705-490-8 $26.95 


Tefft, Stanton K., Ph.D., Editor 


SECRECY | 
A Cross-Cultural Perspective ` 


“It offers a broad and thoughiful set of materials which 
goes fer beyond any collection currently available to social 
Setenttsts. It ts only by asking the hinds of analytic and 
comparative questions raised by the authors that we can 
begin to understand and intelligently respond to the many 
issues ratsed by 5 ` Gary P. Marx, Ph.D. 

deci ee Institute of Technology 


“This book provides a fascinating combination of 
theoretical and empirical articles. ..an indis 


work, '’ —E. Pendleton Banks, Ph.D. 
198G/Jan. 40) pp. (approx.) 
0-87705-442-8 Cloth $19.95 
0-87705-443-6 Paper $ 9.93 ` 
Krans, William A., Ph.D. 
COLLABORATION IN 
ORGANIZATIONS - 

Alternatives to Hierarchy A 


Most organizations and social systema in 
Western society utilize hierarchical structures 
which promote competition as a major value 
system and an individual behavior pattern. 
This challenging book introduces the concept 
and application of collaboration as an 
alternative value system and organizational 
structure. The collaborative model reinforces 
individual development and contribution, and 
provides a viable framework for organizing a 
social system. . 

iSG0/May 240 pp. (approx.) 
0-87705-49 1-6 . $16.95 


Humphrey, Joha, Ph.D. and 
Michael Milskovich, Ph.D. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
JUSTICE 

Law Enforcement, Courts, and Corrections 

This comprehensive text provides students with 
an overview of the organization and operations of 
the three major criminal justice agencies: law 
enforcement, courts, and correctional facilities. 
The authors examine the relationships among 
the agencies, and describe the general procedures 
of each agency at the local, state and federal 
levels. For those who are considering criminal 
justice careers, the text explains the roles and 
responsibilities of professionals within each of the 
agencies. 


1980/Feb, 272 pp. {approx.) 
0-87705-446-7 Cloth §22.95 
0-87705-449-5 Paper $12.95 
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CHICAGO- 


panaka TEA Raa of Sebo Seo ene ome 


. Machine Politics in Transition - 


Party and Community in Chicago 
Thomas M. Guterbock 


For three years, ‘Thomas M. Guterbock par- 
ticipated in the daily activities of the Regu- 
lar Democratic Organization in one North ` 
Side Chicago ward in order to discover how ' 


_ political machines win the seppa of the : 


urban electorate. 
Cloth 352 pages $20.00 March 


La Chicana 
_|.* The Mexican-American Woman ~~~ 
T © Alfredo Mirandé and 
Evangelina Enríquez 


Very little'is known about the contributions 


_of the history of Chicanas. They experience _ 


multiple forms of oppression as women, as 


|- = members of colonized group, and as ` 


members of a culture petceived to be domi- 
nated by males. La Chicana offers a defini- 


tive study of this long neglected group. 
Cloth 281 pages Ilus. $19.50. Available 


Alexis de Tocqueville 
On Democracy, Revolution and 


_ Society 


Edited by John Stone and 
Stephen Mennell 
This collection is the first to include excerpts 
from Tocqueville’s two acknowledged 
masterpieces, Democracy in America and 
The Ancien Régime and the French Revolu- 
tion, as well as excerpts from his extensive 
correspondence, notebooks, the RecoKec- 
Hons, and the government reports and 
newspaper articles that he wrote while a 
member of France’s Chamber of Deputies. 
Heritage of Soctology series, edited by Morris 
Janowitx 
Cloth 408 pages $27.50 April 








Before the Convention 

A. Theory of Presidential Nomination 
Campaigns 
John A; Aldrich 

Political scientist John Aldrich présents a sys- | 
tematic analysis of presidential nomination poli- ` 
tics, based on application of rational-choice 
models to candidate behavior. He seeks to deter- 
mine why and how candidates choose to run,, 
why some succeed and others fail, and to deter- 
mine what consequences the nomination process 
has for the general election and, later, for the 
president in office. . 

Paper 312 pages $7.95 Apr 

Also available tx doth. i 








nas The 
University of Chicago 
"Press 
Chicago 50637 
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Superlative texts to build firm foundations. ie 
_% William FE Kenkel — E : Pi 
; SOCIETY IN ACTION: Introduction to. Sociology = J 
` Second, Edition : K 
Instructor's Manual. Study Guide and Test Bankealso ‘available, 624. pages (tentative Lo ge i 
February, 1980. ISBN_0-06-384486-9. ee, oe a 
% Howard J: Sherman & James Wood > ge * 
SOCIOLOGY: Traditional and Radical’ Perspectives” 
Paper. Instructor's Manual. 413 pages. August 1979. ISBN 0-06-046107-1, moe o ay 
James William Coleman & Donald R. Cressey, a Pe 
+ SOCIAL PROBLEMS i A 
““Tnstructor's Manual. 583 pages. January 1980. ISBN 0-06-041326-3. e ae l 
x David A. Karp & William C. Yoels te Mg 
OLS, SELVES, » AND SOCIETY: 
Understanding Interaction” =" T 
| Paper. 212 pages. 1979. ISBN. 397-47395-8. J]. B. Lippincott. p 
*Edwin. M, Schur a magpie Ott 


William R. Ramadan. oe te 
_. THE SOCIOLOGY OF. MEDICINE: Diversity conic. 
“and Change _..- * | 
__ 446 pages. October. 1979. ISBN 0-06-045582-9 9 : ’ F 
¥ Delbert C. Miller & William H. Form . ~ $ NO 8 
- INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY: Work in Organizational Life 


Third Edition 
834 pages. 1980. ISBN 0-06-04447- i. 


“x Chad Gordon & Gayle Johnson 
- READINGS IN HUMAN SEXUALITY: Contemporary 


Perspectives 


Second Edition 
_ Paper. 400 pages (tentative). March 1980. ISBN 0-06.042399-4, 


| * John A. Perry & Erna K. Perry i 
CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY: An Introduction to i 


Social Science. | 
Third Edition 7 

` Paper. Instructor's Manual. Study ee available. 624 pages (tentative); February 1980. i 

, ISBN e p ar 


To request examination copies, write to Suite ~ | ae 


C Row SD (883), Harper & Row Publishers, 10 East53d ° 0 0 
Street, New York, N.Y 10022. Please include = 
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The Boston Anti-Busing, Mòvement Er- E E es 
Bert Useem: ee a 8 e es et 


Comparative Measurement of Political Democracy ` 
Kenneth A. Bollen _— 


Organizational Properties from Aggregate Data 
James R. Lincoln and Gerald Zeitz 


Social Behaviorism and Symbolic Interactionism 
Herbert Blumer . 


Ex Cathedra Blumer or Ex Libris Mead? | EE 
Clark McPhail and Cynthia Rexroat E 


_ Education and Fertility ... Roles Women Occupy 
Ronald R. Rindfuss, Larry Bumpass, and Craig St. John 


Structural Intervention and Differential Association 
D. A. Andrews 


Social Class and Psychological Distress 
Ronald C. Kessler and Pau! D. Cleary “ak 


Access to Interorganizational Networks 
Jon Miller 


Research Note 
Sociological Analyses of Income Inequality 
Erich Weede 





Comments — 


Charles J. Morgan, Lois M. Verbrugge, David Mechanic, and Ronnie Steinberg 
Ratner and Pau! Burstein l 
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a should accompany each submission. The fee must, be ‘paid in order for the review process to begin. © Me 
The length of an ASR paper is generally ten (10) printed pages or thirty (30) typed pages. However, the ASR is | - 


` to publish in that journal. The competition for journal space reqiires a great deal of time and effort on the part of ` 
editorial readers whose only compensation for this service is the opportunity to read papers prior to publication 
_and the gratification associated with discharge of professional obligation.. For these reasons, ‘the American ` į: 
Soctological Association regards.submission of a manuscript tọ a Rene: pont while that papersis under . i 


l SUBMISSION AND PREPARATION OF MANUSCRIPTS ; r 
‘1. Submit four (4) copies and retain the original for your files. Copies, may be Xerox, mimedgraph or multilith, ut, 
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student members of ASA. Axcheck or ‘money, ‘order, made _Bayable to the American Sociological Association, 


happy to accept manuscripts up to fifty (50) typed pages in length for review, We also are interested in receiving 
manuscripts for a Research and Notes Section. : sio 


To permit anonymity in the review of aes sep identifying material out of the manuscript: Attach a cover. 
page giving authorship, institutional 
the manuscript and abstract. » re We 1 


ASA Multiple Submissions Policy: Submission of a manugcript to’ a professional journa! clearly implies commdament 


review by another journal as unacceptable. ; 


+ 


not ns. 
2. Enclose a stamped self-addressed postcard for LERE E E of manuscript receipt. Meee will not be 
returned. Please do not send your origina! copy. 


white opaque paper. Lines must not exceed six (6) inches. Margins must be a minimum of one as 

. Include four (4) copies of an abstract of no more than 150 words. 

. Type each table on a separate page. Insert a location note at fhe appropriate place in-the text, e. “Table 2 
about here.” Send copies, retain originals. 

. Figures must be drawn in India ink on. white paper. ‘Send copies, retain originals. 

. Clarify all symbols with notes in the margins of the manuscript. Circle these and all other explanatory notes not 
intended for printing. 

. Footnotes should not be placed in the body of the text. Type them (doublespaced) and attach dhem as i separate 
appendix to the text. Number them consecutively throughout the text. Footnotes are to be kept to.a minimum 
and used only for substantive observations. Source citations are made within the text rather vane in footnotes. 


+ 


í _ 9, Acknowledgments, credits and grant numbers are placed on the title page with ap “asterisk. . 


REFERENCE FORMAT 


A. In the text: Alb source references are to be identified at the appropriate point in the text by the last name of the 
author, year of publication and pagination where needed. Identify subsequent citations of the same source in the 
same way'as the first, not ‘using: ‘‘ibid.,’’ "op. cit.,” or “loc. cit.” Examples follow: 

“1. If author’spname is in the text, follow it with year in parentheses. [“. . . Duncan (1959). . .”"] 

2. If author’s name is not in the text, insert, in parentheses, the last name mid year, separated by & comma. 

Ee.. (ef. zGouldner, 1963) . 

3. Pagination “(without "p. or “pp. ”) follows year of publication after a colon. [**... Kuhn (1970:71).""] 

4. Give both last names for dual authors; for more than two use ‘et al.” in the text. When two authors have the 
š + same last name, use identifying initials in the text. For institutional authorship, supply minimum identifica- 

; tion from the beginning of the complete citation. [**... (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1963:117) ..."7] 

‘5.-Separate a series of references with semicolons and enclose them within a single pair of parentheses. pe. 

- (Burgess, 1968; Marwell et al., 1971; Cohen, 1962) ..."] 

B. In the appendix: List all source citations by author, and within author by year of publication, in an appendix 
titled ‘‘References.’’ The reference appendix must be complete and include all references in the text. The use of 
“et al.” is not acceptable in the appendix; list the names of all authors. (See A. 4. for text format.) 

If there is more than one reference to the same author and year, distinguish them by the letters, a, b, etc. added 
to the year. [**. . . Levy (1965a:331) . . .""] Give the publisher’s name in as brief a form as is fully intelligible. 
For example, John A. Wiley and Sons should be “Wiley.” If the cited material is unpublished, use ‘‘forthcom- 
ing"? with name of journal or publisher; otherwise use ‘“‘unpublished.”’ 

Use no underlining, italics or abbreviations. 

Examples follow: 


1. Books: Jud, Gerald J., Edgar W. Mills, Jr. and Genevieve Walters Burch 
1970 Ex- Pastors. Philadelphia: Pilgrim Press. 
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SOLIDARITY MODEL, BREAKDOWN MODEL, AND THE 
BOSTON ANTI-BUSING MOVEMENT*. ` 


BERT USEEM 
Center for Research on Social Organization 
University of Michigan 


American Sociological Review 1980, Vol. 45 (June:357-369) 


“Breakdown theorists” assert that actors who are weakly integrated into their community and 
experience discontent are likely to join a protest movement. These analysts also maintain that 
disorganization increases discontent. ‘‘Solidarity theorists,’ on the other hand, argue that 

` isolated individuals are less likely to protest than others and that discontent is unrelated to 
protest. Data from a survey of Boston residents provide support for the solidarity theorists’ 
argument that social cohesion increases protest. The Boston data, however, support the 
breakdown theorists’ hypothesis that discontented individuals are more likely to protest than . 
others. Finally, the data undercut the breakdown theorists’ hypothesis that disorganization 


increases discontent. 


Social movement analysts sharply dis- 
agree over the reasons for popular partici- 
pation in social movements. Some re- 
searchers advocate a ‘‘solidarity’’ model 
while others favor a ‘‘breakdown’’ model. 
The central hypothesis of the solidarity 
model is that social solidarity, the integra- 
tion of individuals into community life, 
facilitates the mobilization process for two 
reasons. First, social solidarity furnishes 
individuals with a communication net- 
work, a set of common values and sym- 
bols around which members can be 
mobilized, a tradition of participation in 
group activity, and an authority structure. 
On the basis of empirical research, sol- 
idarity theorists maintain that, unless the 
particular conditions associated with so- 
cial solidarity are present, mobilization is 
unlikely to take place (Shorter and Tilly, 
1974; Tilly, 1978). 

Second, solidarity makes ‘‘bloc mobili- 


* Direct all communications to: Bert Useem; 
Center for Research on Social Organization; Univer- 
sity of Michigan; 330 Packard Street; Ann Arbor, 
MI 48109. 

I would like to thank Ellen Messing, Mayer Zald, 
Robert Leibman, Charles Tilly, and Ronald Kessler 
for their helpful comments on this paper. This re- 
search was supported by grants from the National 
Science Foundation (No. Soc-6800621) and the Soci- 
ety for the Psychological Study of Social Issues. 


zation” possible. Movements can expand 
either by recruiting individuals one by one 
or by enlisting entire blocs of previously 
organized people en masse. Mobilization 
is made much easier when ongoing 
movements are able to draw previously 
established groups into their organization. 
By definition, bloc mobilization is im- 
possible unless some measure of solidarity 
exists within a community (Oberschail, 
1973:125). 

Anthony Oberschall (1978:297—-8) sum- 
marizes the breakdown model: 


(B)reakdown theory points to the dissolution 
of traditional social formations and com- 
munal solidarities as a result of rapid social 
change. Social disorganization, demographic 
pressures, and ecological imbalance lead to 
the accumulation of strains, frustrations, in- 
security, and grievances, and the resulting 
pressure cooker has a tendency to explode in 
collective violence and civil disorder. 


The breakdown model has two variations 
(see Figure 1). According to the ‘‘mass 
society’ version, individuals are most 
likely to join social movements when they 
have few personal ties within a commu- 
nity and a weak sense of identification 
with that community. Social isolation 
facilitates recruitment by detaching indi- 
viduals from the structures that normally 
channel people into conventional political 
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1. Breakdown Model 
A. Mass Society Version (e.g., Kornhauser, 
Coleman) 
Social Disorganization——— Protest 
B. Discontent Version (e.g., Piven and Cloward, 
Gurr) l 
Social Disorganization->Discontent—Protest 
2. Solidarity Model (e.g., Tilly, Oberschall) 
Solidarity———+Protest j 


Figure 1. Two Versions of Breakdown Model and 

és Solidarity Model on the Relationship 

among Social Disorganization/Solidanty, 
Discontent, and Protest. 


activity (Coleman, 1957; 1971; Korn- 
` hauser, 1959). Mass society theorists as- 
sert that secondary organizations, such as 
fraternal groups and political clubs, are 
especially important in preventing people 
from participating in social movements. 
Thus, in contrast to the solidarity model, 
proponents of the mass society model 
argue that socially isolated individuals are 
more, not less, likely to become involved 
in social movements. 

A second version of the breakdown 
argument, called the “‘discontent model,” 
stresses the significance of changes in a 
population’s level of discontent for ex- 
plaining participation in social movements 
(Gurr, 1970; Piven and Cloward, 1977). 
According to this argument, individuals 
strongly integrated into their community 
are normally insufficiently discontented to 
participate in social movements. Indi- 
viduals with weak bonds to their commu- 
nity, on the other hand, usually experi- 
ence heightened levels of discontent. The 
more discontented an individual, the more 
likely is he or she to participate in a social 
movement. Thus, the hypothesized pro- 
cess has two steps: social disorganization 
increases discontent which, in turn, moti- 
vates protest. It should be noted that re- 
searchers have been particularly in- 
terested in the effects of one form of dis- 
content, ‘‘relative deprivation.” Relative 
deprivation refers to the feeling that one is 
deprived of a desired object, in compari- 
son to other persons not being deprived 
of it. 

Solidarity theorists, by contrast, have 
generally denied the usefulness of focus- 
ing on any form of discontent. They 
maintain that grievances are sufficiently 
widespread through all societies at all 
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times that, as a constant,! they explain 
little of the variation in social movement 
participation (Jenkins and Perrow, 
1977:266; Oberschall, 1978:298).? 

Studies have tested both models. One 

major effort has been the research associ- 
ated with Charles Tilly (Lodhi and Tilly, 
1973; Rule and Tilly, 1972; Shorter and 
Tilly, 1974; Snyder and Tilly, 1972; Tilly 
et al., 1975). The Tilly group has focused 
on testing a solidarity model explanation 
of why the large-scale transformations 
that accompanied industrialization 
changed the preexisting pattern of collec- 
tive behavior in several European coun- 
tries. The research group’s central con- 
clusion is that industrialization created a 
proliferation of new organizations capable 
of contending for power. The establish- 
ment of cities, for example, promoted the 
growth of community organizations, some 
of which sought new political rights as 
they matured. Similarly, factory life 
created a new form of organization, the 
union, which frequently took political ac- 
tion. 
_ Other work favorable to the solidarity 
model has shown that group membership 
may facilitate protest. These studies have 
revealed a positive association between 
membership in secondary and primary 
groups and participation in the Social 
Credit party in Quebec, Canada (Pinard, 
1971); a civil rights sit-in protest in the 
early 1960s (Von Eschen et al., 1971); the 
feminist movement in the late 1960s 
(Freeman, 1973; 1979); and the Pentecos- 
tal (Gerlach and Hine, 1970; Heirich, 
1977) and Nichiren Shoshu (Snow, n.d.) 
religious movements. 

Other research, for example that of 
Piven and Cloward (1977), supports the 


' It should be noted that Jenkins and Perrow argue 
that one should assume that discontent is constant 
"especially" when analyzing ‘‘deprived groups” 
(1977:266). They do not discuss whether this as- 
sumption is appropriate when studying nondeprived 
groups, nor do they provide criteria for distinguish- 
ing the two. 

2 One solidarity theorist, Tilly (1978:56~72), has 
recently reformulated his model so as to include a 
discontent factor (cf. Tilly, 1975). Still, even in the 
reformulated version, it is assumed that discontent 
factors are secondary to social organizational factors 
in accounting for the variance in the level of collec- 
tive action. 
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breakdown model. Piven and Cloward 
examined four poor people’s movements 
that emerged in the United States during 
the 1930s and the 1960s. They found that 
prior to each movement’s start, a pro- 
found social change had destroyed the 
‘‘regulatory controls inherent in the 
structure of institutional life’’ (p. 10). The 
destruction of these regulatory mech- 
anisms increased discontent which, in 
turn, led to mass defiance. The Great De- 
pression, for example, dislodged large 
numbers of people from the regulatory 
controls inherent in the work situation. As 
a result, frustration increased, which led 
to a movement of the unemployed who 

engaged in spontaneous street demon- 
` strations, rent and food riots, and disrup- 
tions of relief centers (pp. 41-92). 

Also consistent with the breakdown 
model are several studies of the relation- 
ship between discontent and participation 
in the United States urban revolts of the 
1960s. Research on riot participation—in 
three different cities—by Crawford and 
Naditch (1970), Caplan and Paige (1968), 
and Bowen et al. (1968) all showed a posi- 
tive correlation. between relative depriva- 
tion and involvement in the rebellions. In 
contrast, however, McPhail (1971:1064) 
reanalyzed the data from numerous riot 
studies and concluded that the discontent 
` explanation ‘‘receives scant empirical 
support. 3 

While there are numerous studies test- 
. ing either the breakdown model or the 
solidarity model,* few have compared the 


> Research using aggregate data on the char- 
acteristics of riot cities has also produced con- 
tradictory results. Spilerman (1970; 1971; 1976) 
found that measures of black deprivation cannot 
account for the riots. In contrast, Morgan and Clark 
(1973) show that grievance levels are strong predic- 
tors of the riots. 

* Additional studies that support the breakdown 
model include Smelser’s (1962) analysis of collective 
behavior; Huntington’s (1968) analysis of political 
order and revolution in modernizing societies; Gurr's 
(1970) and Davies’s (1962) application of relative de- 
privation theory to civil strife and revolution; and 
explanations by Katznelson (1978) and Miller et al. 
(1976) of the United States urban riots during the 
1960s. 

Studies that support the solidarity model include 
Jenkins and Perrow’s (1977) study of the unioniza- 
tion of California farmworkers; Wolf's (1969) and 
Useem’s (1977) analyses of peasant participation in 
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two models using the same data. One ex- 
ception is the research conducted by the 
Tilly group mentioned above. Since their 
research is based on archival material, 
however, they are forced to rely on highly 
indirect measures of several key vari- 
ables. In one'study, for example, Snyder 
and Tilly (1972) measure relative depriva- 
tion based on indices of food prices, prices 
of manufactured goods, and industrial 
production. Their central finding is that- 
relative deprivation is unable to explain 
the year-to-year fluctuation between 1830 
and 1960 in the number of collective be- 
havior participants in France. It ts un- 
clear, however, whether the several indi- 
ces of objective conditions did, in fact, tap 
subjectively perceived deprivation. 

Thus, although a central debate in social 
movement theory is between proponents 
of the solidarity model and advocates of 
the breakdown model, the available 
studies have not clearly established which 
model is best able to account for protest. 
Research is unsatisfactory because, first, 
studies have infrequently compared the 
explanatory power of the two models with 
respect to the same data. Second, the few 
exceptions have relied on highly indirect 
measures of critical variables. 

The purpose of this article is to compare 
the value of the breakdown and solidarity 
models in explaining support of and par- 
ticipation in the Boston anti-busing 
movement. We will address the following 
questions about popular participation in 
the anti-busing movement. First, did so- 
cial solidarity promote or inhibit partici- 
pation in the anti-busing movement, as 
would be respectively argued by solidarity 
and mass society theorists? Second, did 
discontent contribute to involvement in 
the anti-busing movement, as theorists 
using the discontent version of the break- 
down model would argue? Or is there no 
relationship between discontent and par- 
ticipation in the anti-busing movement, as 
the solidarity theorists would maintain? 
Finally, did. social disorganization in- 
crease discontent, as the breakdown 
theorists would predict? 


revolutionary movements; and Oberschall’s 
(1973:204-41) explanation of the emergence of the 
Civil Rights movement in the South. 
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1. Data 


The term ‘Boston anti-busing move- 
ment” is here used to refer to the collec- 
tive, widespread, but not necessarily or- 
ganized, effort that had the stated goal of 
preventing busing for the purpose of 
school desegregation and which used 
noninstitutionalized means to achieve its 
goals. The movement emerged in the fall 
of 1974 and, over the next four years, it 
mobilized people to join school boycotts; 
to support neighborhood ‘‘information 
centers’; to form a city-wide organiza- 
tion, Restore Our Alienated Rights 
(ROAR); and to participate in dozens of 
mass demonstrations, some of them vio- 
lent. | 

Data for the analysis are drawn from a 
survey of 468 white Boston residents be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 53 who were 
United States citizens.’ To simplify the 
analysis and to insure that an adequate 
number of anti-busing activists were in the 
sample, interviewing was restricted to 
neighborhoods that were predominantly 
white, that were heavily affected by the 
federal court’s busing order, and that were 
locations of anti-busing activities.© The 
sample was drawn from the 1977 City of 
Boston ‘‘Annual Listing of Residents,” 
which provides names, addresses, birth- 
dates, and citizenship information. Re- 
spondents were selected in “‘clusters’’ of 
three. 

Eleven trained professional interview- 


- 5 Residents over 53 years old and under 25 were 
excluded for two reasons. First, evidence from pre- 
test interviewing and attendance at anti-busing rallies 
and meetings indicated that a very high proportion of 
the people involved in the anti-busing movement 
were parents of school age children. Excluding the 
over-53 and under-25 age groups, therefore, in- 
creased the proportion of anti-busers in the sample. 

Second, a relatively high percentage of Boston 
residents are elderly (Tilly, 1965:6). Research in 
other contexts (e.g., Marsh, 1977) indicates that el- 
derly people infrequently join social movements. In 
addition, in pretest interviewing it was found that the 
majority of Boston's elderly are so often over- 
whelmed by their own personal problems that they 
are unlikely to join any movement. Thus, since el- 
derly residents were not likely to participate in the 
anti-busing movement for reasons not relevant to our 
research interests, they were excluded from the 
sample. , 

é The three neighborhoods ‘meeting these criteria 
are South Boston, Hyde Park, and West Roxbury. 
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ers, and the author, conducted the inter- 
views between December, 1977, and 
April, 1978. Although the interviewing pe- 
riod extended over several months, no 
important events relating to the busing 
controversy occurred during this period. 
Thus, it is unlikely that the delay between 
the first and last interviews introduced 
bias into the data. Interviewers were in- 
structed to interview only those respon- 
dents who were selected in the sample and 
to make at least three attempts to inter- 
view each potential respondent. Sixty-five 
percent of the people selected were inter- 
viewed. 


2. Dependent Variables 


This study uses two dependent vari- 
ables. ‘‘Attitudinal support for the anti- 
busing movement’? (SUPPORT) measures 
the extent to which respondents identified 
with the anti-busing movement and en- 
dorsed its goals and tactics. The scale was 
derived from two questions. First, re- 
spondents were asked how strongly they 
supported or opposed the following items: 
school boycotts to protest forced busing, 
the establishment of private academies for 
students who refused to be bused, 
attending anti-busing protest marches, 
and participation in anti-busing groups. 
Second, respondents were asked how 
much ‘‘in common” they felt with anti- 
busing demonstrators and the anti-busing 
group ROAR. Cronbach’s alpha for the 
SUPPORT scale was .866, which suggests 
the scale is reliable.’ 

The “PARTICIPATE” scale measures 
participation in anti-busing activities and 
groups. The scale is derived from the re- 
sponses to two sets of questions. First, 
respondents were asked if they partici- 
pated in school boycotts, the establish- 
ment of private academies, protest 
marches, or organized anti-busing groups. 
Second, respondents were asked sepa- 
rately if they had been active in any of 
nine specific anti-busing organizations. 
Respondents were scored a ‘‘point’’ each 
time they mentioned having participated 


7 See Useem (1979:chap. 2) for a full discussion of 
the reliability and validity of the dependent van- 
ables. 
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Table 1. Rotated Factor Matrix for Solidarity Items 


Percentage of variance accounted for by all 3 factors: 


Olndicates a loading above .400. 


in an anti-busing activity or organization.® 
A Cronbach’s alpha of .828 for the PAR- 
TICIPATE scale indicates that it is reli- 
able. 


3. Solidarity Model versus Mass Society 
Model 


As the first step in assessing the re- 
lationship between the dependent vari- 
ables and social solidarity, indices of so- 
cial solidarity were developed. ‘‘Social 
solidarity’? is defined as the extent to 
which people participate in organized 
groups and are objectively and subjec- 
tively attached to their community. Two 
measures of solidarity are, therefore, 
used. One, labelled ‘“‘group participa- 
tion,” measures a respondent’s participa- 
tion in various group activities. A second 


3 We created a three-category scale of participa- 
tion in the anti-busing movement. Respondents were 
categorized as scoring either 0 (no participation in 
any of the activities or groups), | (participation in 
one and only one anti-busing activity or group), or 2 
(participation in two or more such activities). We 
truncated the scale since we cannot meaningfully 
discriminate, for example, between respondents who 
participated in two activities from respondents who 
participated in three or four activities. The validity of 
the recoding strategy is supported by the fact that the 
correlates of the recoded PARTICIPATE scale are 
higher than when the full range of values is used. 
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Factor 
Variable l 2 
a. Feels a great deal in common with people in neighborhood -092 
b. Feels strong ties to neighborhood .098 
c. Long residence in neighborhood .069 
d. Long residence in Boston .080 
e. Owns home 132 
f. Belongs to secondary organizations .216 
g. Attended meeting, dinner, or rally for candidate in recent local election .084 
- hb. Worked for candidate in recent local election — .043 
i. Wore a campaign button or put a campaign sticker on car in recent 
local election — 022 292 
j. Voted in recent local election 262 202 
k. Wrote public official giving opinion about something that should be done .230 — 251 
1. Wrote a letter to the editor of a newspaper giving political opinion 145 — .286 
m. Talked about politics and public affairs with family and relatives 751 .033 
n. Talked about politics and public affairs with people at work .750 .092 
o. Talked about politics and public affairs with friends and neighbors 829 102 
p. Talked about politics and public affairs with community leaders, . 
‘people in politics 327 001 
Percentage of total variance: 23.4% 11.1% 9.2% 


43.796 


index of solidarity, “community attach- 
ment,” measures a respondent’s bonds: 
with his or her community. 

Our questionnaire included sixteen 
measures of solidarity. To substantiate the 
hypothesis that the two dimensions of 
solidarity have distinct empirical re- 
ferents, the measures of solidarity were 
factor analyzed. The results of the factor 
analysis are reported in Table 1.? Factor 
loadings above .400 are circumscribed. 
The factor extracted in the third column 
confirms our expectation of the existence 
of a community attachment dimension. 
Forming this dimension are questions on 
feelings of being similar to or different 
from one’s neighbors, feelings of ties to 
one’s neighborhood, and length of resi- 
dence in Boston and in one’s neighbor- 
hood. 

The factor loading in the first and sec- 
ond columns reveals that group participa- 
tion has two nearly independent compo- 
nents, rather than the single dimension as 
originally hypothesized. The factor ex- 
tracted in the second column appears to rep- 
resent activity within secondary groups. 
The items loading highly on this factor are 
a scale measuring active membership in 


° The solution was computed using a principal 
component factor procedure and a varimax rotation. 
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any of fourteen voluntary organizations 
(e.g., fraternal lodge, veterans’ organiza- 
tion, labor union); a series of questions on 
nonvoting forms of involvement in a local 
campaign; a question on writing public of- 
ficials and newspapers or magazines; and 
questions on talking with community 
leaders and people in politics. 

The factor extracted in the first column 
appears to represent activity within pri- 
mary groups. The items include the ques- 
tions on talking about politics and public 
affairs with family and relatives, with 
people at work, and with friends and 
neighbors. 

Using the factor scores derived from the 
factor analysis, we can construct three 
scales labelled ‘‘community attachment,” 
‘‘secondary group participation,” and 
‘primary group participation.’’ It should 
be noted, however, that the questions 
making up the primary group participation 
scale are very limited in number and 
range. The scale has only three questions 
and they all ask the respondents about 
“talking about politics.” Thus, findings 
based on the use of this scale should be 
interpreted with particular caution. 

Having constructed measures of sol- 
idarity, we now compare the usefulness of 
the solidarity and mass society version of 
breakdown theory for explaining anti- 
busing movement support and participa- 
tion. Displayed in Table 2 are the correla- 
tions between the three measures of sol- 
idarity and the dependent variables. The 
positive signs associated with the correla- 
tion coefficients in the first two rows indi- 
cate that respondents scoring high on the 
community attachment scale and on the 
secondary group participation scale tend 
to support and participate in the anti- 
busing movement. These findings favor 
the solidarity model over the mass society 
model. Also, the magnitude of the corre- 
lations are, in several instances, substan- 
tial. Community attachment, for example, 
explains 25% of the SUPPORT variance, 
while secondary group activity explains 
11% of the variance of PARTICIPATE. 

More ambiguous is the meaning of the 
correlation between primary group par- 
ticipation and the two dependent variables 
(row 3). The negative direction of the cor- 
relations indicates support for mass 
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Table 2. Correlations among Community Attach- 
ment, Secondary Group Participation, 
Primary Group Participation and SUP- 
PORT and PARTICIPATE; Partial Corre- 
lations among Community Attachment, 
Secondary Group Participation, Primary 
Group Participation and SUPPORT and 
PARTICIPATE, Controlling for Education 


SUPPORT PARTICIPATE 


Zero-Order Correlations 

1. Community 
Attachment 

2. Secondary Group 
Participation 

3. Primary Group 
Participation 


502** .359** 


-165** 27" 


EN Assi — .O88* 


Partial Correlations 
(controlling for 
education) 

4. Community 
Attachment 

5. Secondary Group 
Participation 


465** AAAY 


-29944 .390** 


.§. Primary Group 


Participation .024 —.011 


Note: Double starred and single starred entries 
are significant at the .01 and .05 levels, respectively. 
Nonstarred entries are insignificant at the .05 level. 


society theory. The correlations are small, 
however, explaining no more than 1% of 
the variance of either dependent variable. 

We next control the relationship be- 
tween the three solidarity variables and 
the dependent variables with a measure of 
social class, education.!° We control for 
social class because previous research has 
demonstrated that participation in organ- 
izational activities and social class co- 
vary positively (Verba and Nie, 1972), and 
the Boston data indicate that support of 
and participation in the anti-busing 
movement and social class covary nega- 
tively.!! Thus, social class may operate as 
a ‘‘suppressor’’ variable on the relation- 
ship between secondary group participa- 
tion and the dependent variables. The data 
presented in row 5 of Table 2 bear out this 
expectation. Contralling for education in- 
creases the correlation between secon- 


19 Controlling for two additional measures of so- 
cial class, family income, and head of household's 
occupation has virtually no effect on the resulting 
partial correlations. These data are not presented 
here. 

11 The correlations between respondents’ educa- 
tion and SUPPORT and PARTICIPATE are —.472 
and —.273, respectively. 
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dary group participation and SUPPORT 
and PARTICIPATE from .165 to .200 and 
from .327 to .390, respectively. 

Also of theoretical significance is the 
effect of controlling for education on the 
relationship between primary group par- 
ticipation and the two dependent variables 
(row 6). When education is controlled, 
the resulting partial correlations between 
primary group participation and the de- 
pendent variables are not significantly 
different from zero. Thus, the zero-order 
negative association between primary 
group solidarity and the dependent vari- 
ables is a spurious product of their joint 
dependence on education. 

In sum, the evidence clearly undercuts 
a mass society explanation of anti-busing 
movement support and participation. Re- 
spondents scoring high on the scale 
measuring community attachment and 
secondary group participation were more, 
rather than less, likely to join and support 
the anti-busing movement. Furthermore, 
controlling for education increases sub- 
stantially the correlations between secon- 
dary group participation and the two de- 
pendent variables. This finding is espe- 
cially damaging to the mass society 
model, since that theory stresses the role 
of secondary organizations in inhibiting 
social movement participation. Control- 
ling for social class also reveals that the 
negative zero-order correlation ‘between 
primary group participation and anti- 
busing movement support and participa- 
tion are spurious. Thus, whatever little 
support existed for mass society theory in 
the initial set of correlations cannot be 
considered genuine. 

The positive correlations between 
community attachment and secondary 
group participation and the two dependent 
variables demonstrate that social cohesion 
facilitates, rather than inhibits, support 
and participation in this protest move- 
ment. According to solidarity theory, 
community attachment increases protest 
participation by providing citizens with a 
set of shared symbols, community pride, 
and other conditions that facilitate the 
mobilization process. 

Why does primary group participation, 
in contrast to secondary group participa- 
tion, fail to correlate with anti-busing 
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movement support and participation? One 
plausible explanation is that the poor 
quality of the primary group participation 
scale results in its low correlation with the 
dependent variable. Given the limitation 
of the data, however, we cannot test this 
explanation. 

A more substantive explanation for the 
differing correlations between the depen- 
dent variables and primary group partici- 
pation and secondary group participation 
can be derived from solidarity theory. As 
noted above, solidarity theorists ar- 
gue that one way in which solidarity 
increases protest participation is by mak- 
ing bloc mobilization possible. The re- 
cruitment of entire blocs of previously or- 
ganized individuals, solidarity theorists 
hypothesize, greatly facilitates the mobili- 
zation process. Given the informal nature 
of most primary groups in American soci- 
ety, however, it is unlikely that primary 
groups would provide a basis of bloc 
mobilization. Thus, an individual scoring 
high on the primary group participation 
scale is no more likely than a low scorer 
on the scale to be subject to bloc mobili- 
zation. 

That at least several secondary orga- 
nizations did function as bases for bloc 
mobilization is supported by historical 
evidence. For example, many of the anti- 
busing movement leaders were active in 
Home and School Associations, a pre- 
dominantly white parent organization. 
This link allowed the anti-busers to 
mobilize several Home and School Asso- 
ciations directly into their movement. The 
anti-busers also drew into their movement 
several preexisting civic associations, 
such as the West Roxbury Residents 
Association anc the South Boston Action 
Council. Thus, the bloc mobilization of 
secondary groups, but not of primary 
groups, appears to account for their’ dif- 
fering correlations with the dependent 
variables. 


3. Solidarity Model versus Discontent 
Model 


In this section we will first assess the 
discontent theorists’ argument—that 
grievances are a significant cause of pro- 
test support and participation—by exam- 
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ining the relative deprivation version of 
discontent theory. Second, we will 
examine the breakdown theorists’ as- 
sumption that social disorganization in- 
creases discontent. 

Relative deprivation here refers to the 
feeling that one is deprived of a desired 
object, in comparison to other persons not 
being deprived of it.!2 We will describe 
individuals as experiencing ‘‘opportunity 
relative deprivation” if they feel the sys- 
tem provides the opportunities to acquire 
a desired goal to other individuals or 
groups, but not to them or their group. 
“Outcome relative deprivation,” on the 
other hand, arises when individuals feel 
the rewards they are receiving, such as 
income, are too few, compared to those 
received by others. 

The existence of two bases for opposi- 
tion to affirmative action programs illus- 
trates this distinction. Some argue that 
they unfairly deprive whites of the 


12 Analysts have defined relative deprivation in 
two substantially different ways. According to one 
tradition, relative deprivation occurs when indi- 
viduals perceive a discrepancy between their goals 
and their current or anticipated level of achievement. 
The larger the gap between persons’ situation and 
their desired level of achievement, the more likely 
are they to become involved in a social movement 
(Gurr, 1970:13; Feierabend et al., 1969). This tradi- 
tion of research is based on the frustration/ 
aggression theory in psychology (Gurr, 1970:9). 
Stated simply, the frustration/aggression theory 
holds that frustrated individuals will tend to act ag- 
gressively toward the perceived source of frustration 
(Berkowitz, 1962). The same psychological 
mechanism that links frustration to aggression, ac- 
cording to these researchers, also links relative de- 
privation to political protest and violence. 

- Drawing on reference group theory, analysts in a 

second tradition maintain that relative deprivation 
occurs when persons feel that their own or their 
group’s lot compares unfavorably and unjustly with 
the situation of other individuals or groups. This 
definition emphasizes group comparisons and stan- 
dards of justice (Runciman, 1966; Vanneman and 
Pettigrew, 1972). 

We use the second definition for two reasons. 
First, social movements are basically attempts to 
alter or preserve group or “‘structural’’ relationships. 
Thus, the relevant evaluation is whether people feel 
that the current group relationships operate in their 
favor or not (Vanneman and Pettigrew, 1972:482). 
Second, people can feel that the current group re- 
lationships fail to operate in their favor and also feel 
that such a situation is justified and proper. Thus, 
feelings of deprivation in comparison to others will 
motivate protest only when that comparison offends 
people’s sense of justice (Moore, 1978:49—116). 
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opportunity to acquire a particular bene- 
fit. Others, in contrast, assert that these 
programs grant blacks a disproportionate 
amount of the social benefit at hand. 

An opportunity relative deprivation 
scale was built from the responses to two 
questions: 


I will now read some statements about cur- 
rent issues and relations between the races. 
Please tell me whether you strongly agree, 
mildly agree, mildly disagree, or strongly 
disagree with the following statements... . 
Many of the government’s policies designed 
to help blacks are a form of unfair ‘‘reverse 
discrimination’ against whites. 

Irish, Italian, Jewish and many other immi- 
grants overcame prejudice and worked their 
way up. Blacks should do the same without 
any special favoritism. 


The response from two sets of questions 
are combined to form an index of outcome 
relative deprivation. First, respondents 
were asked to evaluate how well various 
groups and they themselves had fared eco- 
nomically over the past several years. An 
introductory statement read: 


Now we'd like your opinion about the eco- 
nomic gains and losses made by different 
groups over the past 5 years. (HAND CARD 
D) Suppose those groups which have gained 
a great deal economically over the past 5 
years are at the top of the scale—at point 
number plus 3. And suppose the groups 
which have lost a great deal economically 
over the past 5 years are at the bottom of the 
scale—at point number minus 3. The middle 
of the scale, zero, represents groups which 
have neither gained nor lost over the past 5 
years. Where would you place (people in 
your neighborhood, blue-collar workers, 
white-collar workers, professionals, black 
people in general, people in the suburbs out- 
side of Boston, and you yourself) on this 
scale? 


A second set of questions asked the re- 
spondents if they thought these same 
groups were getting their just economic 
rewards. The question read: 


Next we'd like to know if you think these 
groups are now getting economically what 
they deserve—that is, what is fair. (HAND 
CARD E) Al! things considered, do you 
think (people in your neighborhood, etc.) 
get more than they are entitled to, just what 
they are entitled to, or less than they are 
entitled to? 
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Table 3. Stepwise Multiple Regression among Relative Deprivation Variables and 


SUPPORT and PARTICIPATE 


Simple R Multiple R R? Change 

Relative Deprivation Variables SUPPORT 

1. Opportunity relative deprivation 537 537 | 289 

2. Neighbors versus blacks 423 572 039 

3. Self versus professionals 285 586 .O15 
Relative Deprivation Variables’ PARTICIPATE 

4. Self versus blacks 335 335 «112 

5. Opportunity relative deprivation .329 .388 .038 

6. Whites versus professionals 298 426 O31 


We derived measures of outcome relative 
deprivation in the following way: a re- 
spondent’s score on white/black relative 
deprivation, for example, is computed by 
subtracting his/her scores on the two 
questions about whites from his/her 
scores on the two questions about blacks, 
and then combining the two remainders. 

Displayed in Table 3 are the results of a 
stepwise multiple regression equation 
which included both outcome and oppor- 
tunity relative deprivation measures. Ex- 
cluded from further consideration are the 
outcome relative deprivation measures 
which produced an increment in R? that 
was smaller than .01 and statistically in- 


significant at the .05 level. The simple cor- 


relations displayed in column 1 of Table 3 
show that both a measure of opportunity 
relative- deprivation and several measures 
of outcome relative deprivation are 
strongly to moderately related to protest 
support and participation. Opportunity 
relative deprivation, for example, explains 
29% of the variance of SUPPORT and 
15% of the variance of PARTICIPATE. 
Similarly, the respondents’ comparisons 
between the economic situation of their 
neighbors with that of blacks ‘‘explains’’ 
18% of the variance of PARTICIPATE. 
In addition, the R? change in column 3 
shows that both opportunity and outcome 
relative deprivation contribute separately 
to the explained variance of each depen- 
dent variable. Finally, the multiple corre- 
lations displayed in rows 3 and 6 undercut 
the solidarity theorists’ argument that 
feelings of deprivation are not a significant 
cause of protest support and participation. 
Relative deprivation explained 34% of the 
variance of SUPPORT and 18% of the 
variance of PARTICIPATE. Thus, the 
data support the hypothesis that if a per- 


son feels deprived relative to members of 
another group, s/he is likely to support or 
join a protest movement. 

It should be noted, however, that the 
data are also consistent with an alternative 
explanation. Some Boston residents may 
have become involved in the anti-busing 
movement for reasons unrelated to rela- 
tive deprivation. Once they joined, in- 
tense exposure to the anti-busing move- 
ment’s ideology may have bred feelings of 
relative deprivation. Longitudinal (panel) 
data are required to test these conflicting 
explanations. 


4. Disorganization and Discontent 


In this section, we test the breakdown 
theorists’ hypothesis that disorganization 
breeds discontent (see Figure 1, part 
1B). The first step in the analysis is to 
reduce the number of relative deprivation 
and solidarity variables, so as to simplify 
and facilitate the statistical analysis. In the 
previous section we used stepwise multi- 
ple correlation to isolate the five ‘‘best’’ 
measures for predicting anti-busing 
movement support and participation. We 
can construct an index which summarizes 
the respondents’ scores on each of these 
relative deprivation variables. The ‘‘New 
RD” index is defined as the number of 
times each respondent scores among the 
most deprived fifth on each of the relative 
deprivation measures. !3 


13 Cronbach's alpha for the New RD scale is high 
(,819). The correlations of the New RD variables 
with the dependent variables are .477 and .405. 
These correlations are not much lower than the mul- 
tiple correlations of all the relative deprivation vari- 
ables used to make up the New RD scale. This indi- 
cates that the New RD variable successfully sum- 
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We will retain as separate variables 
both the community attachment scale and 
the secondary group participation scale. 
The primary group participation scale will 
be excluded from further consideration, 
however, because of its low correlation 
with the dependent variables. 

Table 4 displays the correlations be- 
tween the solidarity variables and the 


New RD scale. The positive correlation ` 


between the New RD scale and commu- 
nity attachment (r = .282) and secondary 
group participation (r = .114) means that 
respondents scoring high on the New RD 
scale tend also to score high on the two 
solidarity scales. This finding is of consid- 
erable theoretical interest, since it con- 
tradicts the breakdown theorists’ hypoth- 
esis that social disorganization increases 
the level of discontent. Although the cor- 
relations between relative deprivation and 
the solidarity indices are only moderately 
large, they indicate that solidarity, not 
disorganization, breeds discontent. 

We can speculate why relative depriva- 
tion is a positive function of solidarity. 
Strong community attachment and high 
rates of group participation increase an 
individual’s awareness of and concern for 
others in his or her community. The level 
of discontent of such an individual would 
be affected by both grievance-producing 
events against him or her and grievance- 
producing events against others in his or 
her community. Thus, solidarity increases 
discontent by multiplying the effects of 
prievance-producing events. 

In sum, one version of the breakdown 
model has two steps: disorganization —> 
discontent — protest. While the Boston 
data support the second step in the model, 
they undercut the first step. 


5. Separate Effects of Solidarity and 
Relative Deprivation 


The additional finding that relative de- 
privation and solidarity covary, however, 
raises the possibility that the correlation 
between relative deprivation and the de- 
pendent variables are spurious products of 


marizes the information contained in each of the five 
relative deprivation variables used to make up the 
scale. 
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Table 4. Correlations between Community Attach- 
ment and Secondary Group Participation 
and Relative Deprivation 





Relative 
Deprivation 
1. Community Attachment .282 
2. Secondary Group Participation 114 ` 


Note: Both entries are significant at the .01 level. 


their joint dependence on solidarity. The 
coefficients in Table 5 reveal the extent to 
which this is the case. Displayed in row 
one of the table are the zero-order corre- 
lations between New RD (relative depri- 
vation) and the dependent variables. Row 
three of the same table shows the partial 
correlations between New RD and the two 
dependent variables, while controlling for 
the two solidarity variables. Other data in 
Table 5 allow us to assess the extent to 
which the solidarity variables and the de- 
pendent variables correlate because of 
their joint dependence on solidarity. Row 
two of the table shows the multiple corre- 
lation between the two solidarity variables 
and the dependent variables. Finally, dis- 
played in row four of Table 5 are the 
multiple-partial correlations between the 
two solidarity variables and the dependent 
variables, while we control for New RD. 


Table 5. Correlations, Multiple Correlations, Partial 
Correlations, and Multiple Partial Correla- 
tions among New RD, Neighborhood Sol- 
idarity, Secondary Group Solidarity, 
SUPPORT and PARTICIPATE 


SUPPORT PARTICIPATE 
435 403 


— 


. New RD 

2. Multiple 
Correlation, 
Community 
Attachment and 
Secondary Group 
Participation 

3. Partial Correlation, 
New RD Controlling 
for Community 
Attachment and 
Secondary Group 
Participation 

4. Multiple Partial 

Correlation, 

Community 

Attachment and 

secondary Group 

Participation 

Controlling for New 

RD 


437 


.334 


439 279 
Note: All entries are significant at the .01 level. 
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Comparison of the coefficients in rows 
one and three of Table 5 reveals that con- 
trolling for the two solidarity variables re- 
duced the correlations between relative 
deprivation and SUPPORT and PAR- 
TICIPATE, from .435 to .351 and from 
.403 to .334, respectively. This indicates 
that the influence of relative deprivation 
on the dependent variables is moderately 
diminished if the confounding effects of 
the solidarity variables are removed. Each 
of the partial correlations, however, is 
moderately strong and statistically signifi- 
cant at the .01 level. . 

Similarly, comparison of the coeffi- 
cients in rows two and four of Table 5 
shows that controlling for the New RD 
variable reduces the multiple correlation 
between the two community solidarity 
variables and SUPPORT and PARTICI- 
PATE from .506 to .439 and from .406 to 
.395, respectively. Again, the partial cor- 
relations are moderately strong and 
Statistically significant at the .01 level. 

In sum, the strength of the four partial 
correlations in rows four and five of Table 
5 suggests that the relationship between 
discontent, solidarity, and the dependent 
variables is genuine. These partial corre- 
lations are the strongest evidence 
presented that both relative deprivation 
and solidarity contribute separately to the 
variation in anti-busing movement support 
and participation. 


6. Conclusion 


This paper has examined the reasons for 
popular participation in the Boston anti- 
busing movement. The analysis has sev- 
eral implications for the theoretical issues 
presented at the outset. 

The Boston data provide no support for 
the mass society model. Isolated individu- 
-als were less, not more, likely than others 
to become involved in the anti-busing 
movement. The evidence instead supports 
the solidarity theorists’ contention that 
mobilization will not take place unless the 
conditions normally associated with sol- 
idarity are present. Apparently, Boston’s 
neighborhood organization and the resi- 
dents’ strong attachment to their commu- 
nity provided some of those conditions. In 
addition, historical evidence supports the 
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solidarity theorists’ hypothesis that bloc 
recruitment facilitates mobilization. 

The Boston data, however, fail to sus- 
tain the solidarity theorists’ further argu- 
ment that discontent plays an insignificant 
role in accounting for protest. Both sol- 
idarity and a form of discontent, relative 
deprivation, contributed separately and 
substantially to the variation in anti- 
busing movement support and participa- 
tion. This conclusion is tentative, however, 
since we were unable to establish the ex- 
tent to which relative deprivation was a 
product, rather than a cause, of participa- 
tion in the anti-busing movement. Never- 
theless, these findings suggest that the fun- 
damental problem with the solidarity 
theorists’ argument is its premise that 
‘discontent is ever-present for deprived 
groups” (Jenkins and Perrow, 1977:251). 
This premise requires empirical proof, and 
to date no solidarity theorist has seriously 
attempted to provide the requisite evi- 
dence. Indeed, solidarity theorist An- 
thony Oberschall (1978:298) expresses the 
premise so ambivalently as to call into 
question his own commitment to it: 
‘‘[g]rievances and disaffection are a fairly 
permanent and recurring [sic] feature of 
the historical landscape.’’ More signifi- 
cantly, carefully conducted research by 
Moore (1978) indicates that even the most 
extremely deprived groups do not always 
experience discontent. Moore’s (1978) 
study shows that some inmates of Nazi 
concentration camps perceived their suf- 
fering to be unjust or morally wrong. 
Thus, Moore’s research as well as 
the Boston data do not support those 
solidarity theorists who argue that one 
should assume, a priori (Jenkins and 
Perrow, 1977:250), that fluctuations in dis- 
content cannot account for protest. 

While the finding (that discontent and 
protest covary) undercuts the solidarity 
argument, the Boston data also fail to 
support the breakdown contention that 
discontent is the product of social dis- 
organization. Disorganization and dis- 
content were inversely, not directly, cor- 
related. This finding suggests that dis- 
content is generated by social organiza- 
tion and group solidarity. 

The finding that disorganization and 
discontent are inversely related suggests 
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an additional weakness in the breakdown 
model. Not only are isolated individuals 
without the resources to engage in pro- 
test, as the solidarity theorists would 
argue, but isolated individuals are also 
less likely to experience relative depriva- 
tion sufficient to motivate protest. 

- Researchers have traditionally confined 
their analysis to the consquences of out- 
come relative deprivation, ignoring the 
implications of opportunity relative depri- 
vation. Thus, our finding that both 
opportunity relative deprivation and out- 
come relative deprivation are separately 
and substantially related to protest has 
practical ‘as well as theoretical implica- 
tions. The belief of whites that they are 
being deprived of opportunities in favor of 
blacks may have an independent political 
impact in other social contexts. Feelings 
of opportunity relative deprivation may 
motivate, for example, protest against 
government and. private .programs de- 
signed to increase opportunities for 
blacks. 

Our analysis of popular involvement in 
the Boston anti-busing movement leads us 
to conclude that both the breakdown and 
solidarity theories help to explain protest. 
That several different theories helped ex- 
plain a single phenomenon suggests a need 
for an integrated theory based on insights 
from the different models. 
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The empirical study of the causes and consequences of political democracy has been the subject 
of considerable research. Yet cumulative development of this research is hampered by the 
controversial aspects and limitations of the existing indices of political democracy. These issues 
concern the validity of the indicators, the unknown reliability, and the limited sample and 
temporal coverage of these indices. After a discussion of these issues, a revised index of 
political democracy that overcomes some of these limitations is presented. The indicators of the 
revised index are analyzed by means of confirmatory factor analysis and the reliability of the 
measure is discussed. The index is generally better than existing measures in reliability, sample 
size, and temporal coverage; but the remaining limitations of the index are reviewed. The 
moderate to high correlations of this index with other democracy indices support its external 
validity. Yet, the differences in empirical results possible by using different indices are 
demonstrated. Finally, there are two appendices. The first provides the technical details of the 
confirmatory factor analysis. The second appendix lists the values of the political democracy 


index. 


For over two decades, political democ- 
racy has been an important variable in 
quantitative, cross-national research (e.g., 
Lerner, 1958; Neubauer, 1967; Stack, 
1978). Increasingly, many researchers 
view political democracy as a luxury that 
can be ill-afforded by Less Developed 
Countries (LDCs) facing the more press- 
ing problems of socioeconomic develop- 
ment, income inequality, and rapid popu- 
lation growth. Yet, despite the shift in re- 
search to these other problems, political 
democracy has remained of interest be- 
cause of its hypothesized impact upon 
(and relationship with) development, dis- 
tribution, and population growth. For in- 
stance, a number of researchers suggest 
that political democracy is an obstacle to 
economic development. Others argue that 
the policies needed to reduce rapid popu- 
lation growth in the Third World are not 
possible in a democratic framework (e.g., 
Heilbroner, 1974). These and other hy- 
potheses remain largely untested. 
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A researcher wishing to test these hy- 
potheses faces a number of difficulties. 
One central problem is the controversy 
surrounding the measurement of political 
democracy (e.g., Cutright, 1968; 
Neubauer, 1968; May, 1973). These mea- 
surement problems can drastically affect 
empirical results. An illustration of this is 
the recent research on the impact of 
political democracy on income inequality. 
The findings of these studies are often 
contradictory. For instance, Cutright 
(1967) finds that political democracy re- 
duces income inequality, while Jackman 
(1975) finds no effect once economic de- 
velopment is controlled. Hewitt 
(1977:460) concludes that it is ‘‘plausible 
to assume that the apparent relationship 
between democracy and equality is indeed 
a spurious one.” On the other hand, Stack 
(1978) finds that democratic performance 
reduces income inequality even after 
controls for economic development and 
dependency. Jackman (1975:86-7), 
Hewitt (1977:456), and Stack (1979: 168-9) 
argue that the primary reason for these 
contradictory findings is the difference 
among the measures of political democ- 
racy which are used. 

Although many researchers have called 
attention to the importance of proper 
measurement instruments and the large 
degree of measurment error in Cross- 
national variables, papers mainly devoted 
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to develope valid’ aad reliable cross- 
national indices are rare. The cost of this 
neglect is the variety of results that char- 
acterizes, for example, the democracy- 
inequality findings. Similar diversity will 
accompany other analyses of the causes 
and consequences of political democracy 
until some of these measurement issues 
are addressed. Thus, the cumulative de- 
velopment of research in this area dictates 
that greater attention be given to the mea- 
surement of political democracy (Lenski, 
1976). 

There are several purposes of this 
paper. First, the controversial aspects and 
limitations of the commonly used indices 
of democracy are discussed. These issues 
concern the validity of the indicators, the 
absence of any discussion of reliability, 
and the limited sample and temporal 
coverage of these indices. A second pur- 
pose is to present a revised index that 
overcomes some of these limitations. The 
indicators of the revised index are ana- 
lyzed by means of confirmatory factor 
analysis, and the reliability of the measure 
is discussed. That index is generally 
better than existing indices in reliability, 
sample size, and temporal coverage. The 
correlation of this revised measure with 
the other democracy indices is calculated 
as a means of external validation. The 
differences in empirical results, made 
possible by using different indices, are 
demonstrated. Finally, to facilitate future 
research and to allow critical evaluation, 
an appendix lists the revised political 
democracy index for 123 countries in 
1965, and 113 in 1960. 


A Theoretical Definition of Political 
Democracy 


A theoretical definition of political 
democracy is a prerequisite to evaluating 
the validity of past indices and in choosing 
indicators for a revised index. The 
theoretical definition is necessary to es- 
tablish a standard by which the indicators 
may be evaluated. Much debate surrounds 
the definition of democracy and it is not 


possible to resolve the dispute, here. But- 


it is possible and necessary to ‘‘outline’’ a 
definition which is used to guide the re- 
search in this paper. 
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‘As dé Schweinitz (1964: 13) observed: 


Democracy is one of “those troublesome 
words which means all things to all people. 

Like motherhood and patriotism, it is 
thought to be a noble condition and is 
evoked by politicians, publicists, preachers, 
and demogogues to prove their unsullied in- 
tentions and just claim to popular support. 


Today, one need only look at the various 
nations in the world which consider them- 
selves democracies. It is clear that the 
various ‘‘People’s Democracies” (e.g., 
East Germany) have a form of govern- 
ment which many persons living in market 
economy nations (e.g., the United States) 
do not consider democratic. Likewise, the 
‘Bourgeois Democracies” existing in 
capitalist economies are not considered 
true democracies by the People’s Democ- 
racies. 

In the social sciences, a number of defi- 
nitions of political democracy have come 
into use. Several of the more common 
definitions are discussed here. Lipset 
(1963:27) defines democracy as 

a political system which supplies regular 
constitutional opportunities for changing the 
governing officials, and a social mechanism 
which permits the largest possible part of the 
population to influence major decisions by 
choosing among contenders for political 
office. 


Lipset’s definition places a heavy empha- 
sis on elections to choose representatives 
that hold political office. 

Dahl (1956:67-—-90), like Lipset, empha- 
sizes electoral processes in his definition 
of democracy. He also suggests a number 
of more specific criteria to evaluate 
whether or not the elections are demo- 
cratic. For instance, Dahl suggests, 
among other things, that a democracy 
should have elections in which each vote 
is weighted equally, each individual pos- 
sesses identical information about the al- 
ternatives presented for decision, and the 
orders of elected officials are executed. 

Downs (1957:23—4) states that a demo- 
cratic society must have periodic elec- - 
tions, decided by majority rule, in which 
each voter casts only one vote. In addi- 
tion, he suggests that there must-be two or 
more parties competing for control, and a 
single party (or coalitions of parties) cho- 
sen to run the government. Lenski 
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(1966:319) identifies: democratic political 
systems not only by the extent of the 
electoral franchise but also by the exist- 
ence of political liberties, which preserve 
the right of organized political opposition. 

A second group of writers has focused, 
not on the existence of fair elections and 
political liberties but, instead, on the 
existence of political elites. Mosca (1939), 
Michels (1962), and Mills (1956), among 
others, have argued that in all nations 
there exists a group which holds a dispro- 
portionate degree of political power. 
Michels formulated his ‘‘iron law of 
oligarchy’’ in the belief that it is func- 
tionally necessary for power to be cen- 
tered, eventually, in an elite of any orga- 
nization or society. Similarly, Bachrach 
(1967:1) argues: “‘the exigencies of life in 
the industrial and nuclear age necessitate 
that key and crucial political decisions in a 
democracy, as in a totalitarian society be 
made by a handful of men.” 

It is true that the premier, president, or 
dictator all possess far more control over a 
nation’s decisions than do the masses of 
the population. Theorists of political elites 
infer from this observation little variation 
across societies in the concentration of 
political power. Yet it does not necessar- 
ily follow that the political power of the 
elite, relative to that of the nonelite, is the 
same in each country. 

In some countries the political system 
may allow for a stronger elite than in other 
countries. In Spain during Franco’s rule, 
for instance, political power was far more 
concentrated than in Britain or Canada. 
Similarly, the elites of Saudi Arabia hold 
more political power than the elites of 
Australia. The important point to recog- 
nize 1s that the political power of the elite, 
relative to the nonelite, differs from nation 
to nation. 

It is these differences ‘in the political 
power held by the elite, relative to the 
nonelite, that helps identify how demo- 
cratic a nation is. I define political democ- 
racy as the extent to which the political 
power of the elite is minimized and that of 
the nonelite is maximized. Identifying 
these differences in political power is ex- 
tremely difficult. The major difficulty is 
that there is no widely accepted unit of 
measure for political power. Unlike in a 
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study of the distribution of income, the 
number of ‘‘dollar-like’’ units of political 
power held by the various groups in a 
country cannot be evaluated. The ap- 
proach to measurement, in this case, must 
be more indirect. The definitions of Lip- 
set, Dahl, Downs, and Lenski discussed 
earlier provide some help in deriving these 
indirect measures. In particular they call 
our attention to elections and political 
liberties which may increase the political 
power of the nonelite. 

There are a number of characteristics 
that determine whether elections bring 
political power to the nonelite. For exam- 
ple, the elections should be fair, allow 
some choice from among alternative can- 
didates or policies, and allow a universal 
franchise. In addition, the results of the 
election must be binding on all parties. In 
nations where these and other conditions 
(e.g., the equal weighting of voting) are 
met, the nonelites have more political 
power over elites and their policies than in 
nations where no elections, or only rigged 
ones, occur. Popular sovereignty as rep- 
resented in electoral processes is not 
enough. A nonelite should also possess 
political liberties. 

Political liberties refer to the rights of all 
individuals and groups to protest or 
support—freely—government policies or 
decisions. As such, political liberties 
provide additional political power for the 
nonelite, allowing them to organize oppo- 
sition to the elites and their policies. A 
population possessing free speech, a free 
press, and freedom of opposition has a 
greater potential. for influencing the deci- 
sions of elites than does a country where 
these liberties do not exist. These political 
liberties also allow the formation of inter- 
est groups and participation in political 
parties that can compete with—and 
possibly replace—the existing elites. In 
countries where political meetings are not 
allowed, one or more parties are banned, 
or the press is censored, the nonelites’ 
political power is reduced, and the politi- 
cal power of the elite is more secure. 

It is sometimes thought that definitions 
of political democracy, as just discussed, 
are largely definitions of bourgeois 
democracy. This criticism assumes that 
these definitions lead to measures which 
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uniformly rank capitalist societies as 
highly democratic, and socialist or com- 
munist countries as nondemocratic. How- 
ever, the degree of political liberties and 
popular sovereignty (as represented in 
elections) varies both between and within 
capitalist, communist, and socialist na- 
tions. For instance, using these two 
criteria, Yugoslavia exhibits a higher level 
of political democracy than the Soviet 
Union or Albania, even though all three 
are communist countries. Similarly, the 
two criteria provide a ranking of dif- 
ferences in political democracy in 
capitalist countries. Canada, for instance, 
is more democratic than other capitalist 
countries such as Portugal or Honduras. 

This definition of political democracy 
also shows that a communist or socialist 
country may be more democratic than a 


capitalist one. For example, in the mid- 


60s Yugoslavia was more democratic, 
politically, than capitalist countries such 
as Taiwan and Spain. Furthermore, many 
of the Scandinavian countries with a 
socialist orientation are at higher levels of 
political democracy than are a number of 
capitalist nations. Thus, this definition, 
when evaluating the level of political 
democracy, does not consider the type of 
economic system of a country. 


Previous Measures of Political 
Democracy 


A variety of indicators appears in politi- 
cal democracy indices. Many of these in- 
dicators closely correspond to the 
theoretical definitions of political democ- 
racy. Others, however, are of question- 
able validity. Some of the indicators are 
measures of political characteristics that 
may occur in either democratic or non- 
democratic political systems. Two such 
indicators are those measuring voter par- 
ticipation (or turnout) and political stabil- 
ity. These are not the only indicators with 
questionable validity, but these two are 
widely used in political democracy indices 
and deserve special attention. 

The use of the percentage of the popu- 
lation voting in national elections as a 
measure of political democracy has a 
relatively long history. In his classic 
study, Lerner (1958) measures the level of 
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political democracy by the percentage of 
the population voting in national elec- 
tions. Voting-participation statistics are 
also in the democracy measures of Smith 
(1969), Jackman (1973; 1975), Coulter 
(1975), and Stack (1979). 

There are several potentially valuable 
aspects of voter participation as an indi- 
cator of political democracy. First, 
political-participation statistics .may 
provide a rough indicator of the extent of 
the national franchise, which is an impor- 
tant aspect of popular sovereignty.! Sec- 
ond, high political participation may lead 
to elected officials who are more repre- 
sentative of the class structure of the gen- 
eral population? (Wences, 1969; Stack, 
1979). Finally, voter turnout measures the 
degree to which citizens play an active 
role in the political system (Stack, 1979). 

Despite the potential usefulness of par- 
ticipation statistics, these statistics are 
confounded with many other factors, 
some of which are only marginally related 
to political democracy. Lerner (1958:68) 
discusses how, in some countries, voter 
participation is a symbol of political 
democracy often used in nondemocratic 
nations. Huntington (1968:89) argues: 
‘Popular participation in politics does not 
necessarily mean popular control of gov- 
ernment. Constitutional democracies and 
communist dictatorships are both partici- 
pant polities.” Similarly, Kornhauser 
(1959) states that voting participation is 
considered desirable and is encouraged in 
both democratic and authoritarian coun- 
tries.2 Furthermore, in a number of coun- 
tries, all eligible voters are legally obli- 
gated to vote (e.g., Ecuador, circa 1960). 
In these nations, high participation does 
not indicate widespread political power in 
the nonelite. In fact, since the political 
elite is largely responsible for the laws of 


1 This is not true if voter turnout is expressed as a 
percentage of the electorate rather than of the total 
adult population. 

2 See Hewitt (1979) for a criticism of this assump- 
tion. 

> Note that according to Taylor and Hudson 
(1972:Table 2.8), the ten countries with the greatest 
voter turnout are: Albania, North Korea, Soviet 
Union, Romania, Bulgaria, Ivory Coast, Guinea, 
Czechoslovakia, Gabon, and East Germany. Very 
few researchers would consider any of these coun- 
tries as highly democratic. 
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mandatory participation, the high voting 
turnout may indicate that the elite has 
considerable political power, relative to 
the nonelite. 

An additional problem with voter par- 
ticipation is the ambiguous meaning of 
high- and low-turnout levels even when 
there is a universal franchise. Lipset 
(1963) suggests that a low level of partici- 
pation may indicate that the people’s will 
is expressed in government policy, so that 
there is no need for participation. That 
is, low participation may indicate at 
least partial satisfaction with the 
government. However, in some situa- 
tions, low participation indicates not 
satisfaction but, rather, the apathy of the 
masses who feel alienated from their gov- 


ernment. In these situations, the vote may 


be viewed as an ineffective tool for bring- 
ing about governmental change. In either 
case, these arguments suggest that voter 
turnout does not necessarily indicate the 
level of political democracy. 

‘Furthermore, the doubtful validity of 
voter participation may be shown empin- 
cally. Evidence against voter turnout as a 
measure of political democracy is the low 
correlations it has with other indicators of 
democracy. For instance, the percentage 
of the over-20 population voting correlates 
—0.49 (N = 45) with Lowenstein’s (1967) 
freedom of the press index and —0.28 (N 
= 52) with the fairness of elections (source 
of data: Taylor and Hudson, 1971). Voter 
turnout correlates 0.09 (n = 19) with 
Coleman’s (1960) measure of the democ- 
racy in LDCs.‘ 

Given the’ theoretical and empirical 
arguments against using voter turnout as a 
measure of political democracy, partici- 
pation statistics should not be used in 
political democracy indices (see, also, 
May, 1973:14—-5). This is not to deny the 
importance that political participation has 


4 Even if all Communist countries are dropped, the 
correlation of voter turnout with press freedom is 
only 0.25 (N = 37) and with fairness of elections is 
0.05 (N = 44), neither of which is significant at the 
0.05 level. These results parallel those of Coulter 
(1975). Coulter constructs a democracy index of 
three components: competitiveness, liberties, and 
participation. Although he finds that liberties and 
competitiveness correlate 0.71, participation corre- 
lates 0.20 with competitiveness and 0.19 with liber- 
ties. 
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as a concept, in its own right, but it does 
question the assumed equivalence of 
political democracy and participation. 

A second component often built into 
political democracy indices is political 
stability. Frequently, countries are scored 
not only on the extent of political democ- 
racy but also on the stability of the politi- 
cal system. For instance, an early attempt 
at measuring political democracy 
classified European countries as demo- 
cratic if they had had an ‘‘uninterrupted 
continuation of political democracy since 
WWI’ and classified Latin American 
countries as democratic if they had had ‘‘a 
history of more or less free elections for 
most of the post-WWI period” (Lipset, 
1959:74).> Other political democracy indi- 
ces which incorporate measures of stabil- 
ity include Cutright (1963), Cutright and 
Wiley (1969), Smith (1969), Coulter 
(1975), and Hewitt (1977). 

The most frequently used index is Cut- 
right’s (1963). This measure (or varia- 
tions of it) is used in many empirical 
studies of political democracy (e.g., 
McCrone and Cnudde, 1967; Smith, 1969; 
Coulter, 1975; Rubinson and Quinlan, 
1977). Since this measure is widely used, 
it provides a good example of how politi- 
cal stability is incorporated into indices of 
political democracy. Thus, a brief de- 
scription of its construction is instructive. 

The time period covered by Cutright’s 
(1963) index ts 1940 to 1960. For each 
year, the legislative and executive 
branches of government are assigned a 
score. The highest score is assigned to 
each country having a parliament or 
legislative body that has representatives 
of two or more political parties, with the 
minority party holding at least 30% of 
those seats, and a chief executive who is 
in office through an open election. The 
score a nation receives for each year from 
1940 to 1960 is summed to form the final 
index. As noted by Cutright (p. 256), this 


5 As Jackman (1975:86) notes, Fox and Miller 
(1965) use Lipset’s measure but refer to it as a mea- 
sure of ‘‘political stability.” 

6 Although commonly. used as an index of democ- 
racy, Cutright (1963; 1968) claims that it actually 
measures political development. However, in later 
publications, Cutright refers to a very similar mea- 
sure as a political representation index. 
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scoring technique penalizes a country for 
political instability and rewards it for sta- 
bility. 

Combining measures of stability with 
measures of political democracy causes 
several difficulties. One practical problem 
is that of studying changes in political 
democracy. A stability/democracy mea- 
sure 1s Often aggregated over a ten- or 
twenty-year period. This degree of tem- 
poral aggregation may “‘average-out’’ 
many important changes in political 
democracy that occur. For instance, a 
country may alternate from a highly 
democratic to a nondemocratic system 
within a short time span. A measure 
ageregated over a number of years will 
show the average of these extremes and 
will, therefore, score it as moderately 
democratic—even though it never was 
moderate during this period. 

An even more serious problem of using 
indices that combine political stability and 
democracy is that the results of analyses 
using such indices are ambiguous. This is 
because it is not known whether the dis- 
covered relationship is to stability, to 
democracy, or to some combination of the 
two. For instance, Cutright’s (1967) 
analysis of the effect of political democ- 
racy on income inequality showed a sig- 
nificant positive effect. But, Jackman 
(1975:86) claims that it is not the political 
democracy component—but, rather, the 
stability component of Cutright’s 
measure—that leads to this relationship. 
This ambiguity can also be expected in 
other cases where an index that confounds 
political democracy and stability is used. 
Thus, researchers should proceed by 
treating political stability as analytically 
and empirically separate from the concept 
of political democracy. Although these 
variables may be positively related, they 
are not one and the same. These 
arguments will be demonstrated empiri- 
cally later in this article. 


A Revised Index of Political Democracy 


The previous sections of this article 
demonstrate the need for a revised index 
of political democracy that corresponds 
more closely to the theoretical definitions 
of the concept. In addition, indicators of 


voter turnout and political stability were 
shown to represent concepts separate and 
distinct from political democracy and not, 
therefore, properly used in democracy in- 
dices. This section of the article presents a 
revised political democracy index. 

In the theoretical definition of political 
democracy, the two most important as- 
pects were political liberties and popular 
sovereignty (as represented in electoral 
processes). Most characteristics attrib- 
uted to political democracy may be 
classified under one or the other of these 
two general concepts. For instance, the 
fairness of elections, the proportion of the 
most important government positions that 
are elected rather than appointed, and the 
type of electoral system (proportionate vs. 
other) are indicators of popular sover- 
eignty. The extents of free speech, free 
press, and the freedom to organize oppo- 
sition parties or groups are indicators of 
political liberties. Thus, at a minimum, a 
measure of political democracy should in- 
clude indicators of both political liberties 
and-of popular sovereignty. 

The revised index of political democ- 
racy (hereafter, POLDEM) has indicators 
of both of these concepts. Table 1 lists 
these indicators, their sources, and sev- 
eral technical notes on their use. A brief 
description of these measures follows. A 
more detailed description is in the original 
sources and in Bollen (1979). 

The three indicators of political liberties 
are: (1) press freedom, (2) freedom of 
group opposition, and (3) government 
sanctions. Freedom of the press is ranked 
on:a nine-point scale that measures the 
degree of control normally exercised by 
any official agency which has the power to 
interfere with the dissemination and dis- 
cussion of the news (Nixon, 1960:17). 
Freedom of group opposition measures 
the degree to which organized opposition 
is allowed. It 1s scored on a four-point 
scale, ranging from a low of no parties or 
all but dominant party and its satellites 
excluded, to a high of no parties excluded. 

The third indicator of political liberties 
is government sanctions. Government 
sanctions are actions taken by the gov- 
ernment which curtail the political activi- 
ties of one or more groups of the popula- 
tion. The sanctions include censorship of 
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Table 1. Six Components of the 1965 and 1960 Revised Index of Political Democracy 








Vanakle Symbol Source Notes 
Press Freedom Yı Nixon — 
(1965; 1960) 
Freedom of Group Opposition Ye Banks 1 
(1971: segment 19, field o) 
Government Sanctions Ys Taylor and Hudson l 
) (1971) 
Fairness of Elections Ya Taylor and Hudson 2 
(1971) 
Executive Selection Y; Banks 1,2,3,4 
(1971: segment 2, field }) 
Legislative Selection Ve Banks 1, 2, 4 
(1971: segment 2, field p; 
segment 10, field D 
Notes: 


I. For Ya, Ya Ys, and Yẹ the average scores for 1964-1966 and 1959—1961 are used for the 1965 and 1960 
measures, respectively. If the indicators are not available for the full three-year period, the average scores, 


over thase years with data, are used. 


2. If no elections were held from 1956—1964 (or 1961-1967) a country is scored zero for 1960 (or 1965) on 
variables YY.. Election information is from Taylor and Hudson (1971; 1972). No election information after 


1967 is available from this source. 


3. The ‘‘indirect election” category of Banks is combined with the ‘‘elective.”’ 
4. Trinidad and Tobago, Jamaica, and Uganda’s 1960 rank, on Y, and Y., are derived from 1962 data, 


because earlier data are not available. 


the mass media, instituting a curfew, ban- 
ning or harassing political parties, and the 
arrest of opposition party members. This 
indicator is based on the number of such 
events.’ 

The three measures of popular sover- 
eignty, as listed in Table 1, are: (1) fair- 
ness of elections, (2) executive selection, 
and (3) legislative selection. Fairness of 
elections scales the degree to which elec- 
tions are relatively free from corruption 
and coercion. The scoring of this variable 
is based on whether or not alternative 
choices exist, and on whether or not the 
elections are administered by a nonparti- 
san administration. Also considered are 


7 One difficulty of using government sanction in 
its original form is that there is a built-in bias against 
countries with high political liberties to begin with; 
the greater the freedom, the more negative sanctions 
the government can impose. In contrast, a country 
low in political liberties has fewer potential restric- 
tions to impose, because many of these negative 
sanctions are already in effect. Therefore, the nega- 
tive government sanction indicator should take into 
account the degree of political liberties. The correc- 
tion procedure used is to subtract the number of 
negative government sanctions from a political lib- 
erty score formed by a country’s average freedom of 
the press and group opposition indicators. The cor- 
relations of this corrected measure with the five 
other indicators of the index are higher than when 
the uncorrected or logged negative sanction variable 
is used. 


whether or not the elections are rigged and 
if the results of the elections are binding 
on all parties. The four-point scale ranges 
from a low of no elections, to a high of 
relatively free and competitive elections. 

The executive selection variable indi- 
cates whether the chief executive of a 
country is elected, or not. The legislative 
selection variable determines whether the 
legislative body is elected but, in addition, 
considers the effectiveness of the legisla- 
tive body.’ The lowest score is given to 
countries with no elections or a nonelec- 
tive legislative body, while the highest 
score is given to legislative bodies that are 
both elected and an effective power in 
determining national policies. 

Each of the six components was linearly 
transformed to range from a low of 0 toa 
high of 100.9 For some countries, not all 
the indicators were available. In those 


8 The elective/nonelective legislature variable is 
scored 1 or 0. This is then multiplied by the effec- 
tiveness of the legislative body. The scores are 
multiplied so that, for example, elected ‘‘puppet”’ 
legislatures do not score as high as those that are 
both elected and effective, on the assumption that 
the former are not as important to political democ- 
racy as the latter. 

°? The range of the scale, from 0 to 100, is arbitrary. 
The 0 point does not represent the lowest degree of 
political democracy possible, nor does 100 represent 
complete equality. Further reductions or increases in 
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Table 2. Correlations of Six Components of Political Democracy, 1965 Measures Above the Diagonal (N= 
123) and 1960 Measures Below Diagonal (N = 113) 





Yı Ya Y3 Yı Ys Yu 
Press Freedom (Y) — 0.776 0.852 0.767 0.618 0.739 
Freedom of Group Opposition (Yə 0.770 — 0.881 0.704 0.557 0.829 
Government Sanctions (Ya) 0.788 0.858 — 0.723 0.595 0.776 
Fairness of Elections (Ya 0.775 0.649 0.684 ~— 0.666 0.741 
Executive Selection _ {Y3 0.615 0.544 0.596 0.582 — 0.693 
Legislature Selection (Yal 0.765 0.795 0.758 0.695 0.681 — 


All correlations, significant at 0.001 level. 


cases where more than three of the six 
components were missing, the case was 
dropped. The nations with one, two, or 
three components missing have missing 
values estimated, using least squares pro- 
cedures.!° Relatively few values had to be 
estimated. For example, less than 8% of 
the values necessary to compute the six 
components of the 1965 political democ- 
racy index needed to be estimated."! 


Confirmatory Factor Analysis 


The correlations between the 1965 and . 


1960 indicators are presented in Table 2. 
The correlations for the 1965 indicators 
are above the main diagonal, and those for 
the 1960 indicators are below the diagonal. 
All the correlations are relatively high, as 


political democracy are possible for those countries 
at or near the end points. The countries which score 
near 100 still have political power concentrated in an 
elite, and generally the elite underrepresents females 
and minorities of the country. Limited though it may 
be, the nonelite in countries that score near the bot- 
tom of the index still have some political power. 

10 Four of the predictor variables are from Banks 
and Textor (1963): freedom of the press, constitu- 
tional status of regime, representative character of 
regime, current electoral system, and freedom of 
group opposition. A fifth variable used for estimation 
purposes was Lowenstein’s (1967) freedom of the 
press score. as given in Taylor and Hudson (1971). 
The regression equations used to estimate the indi- 
vidual indicators were usually good predictors. Most 
had multiple correlation coefficients of 0.85 or over. 
Conceptually, the variables used to estimate the 
missing indicators were quite sin lar to those used in 
the index. All these factors lead to added confidence 
in the accuracy of the estimation procedure. 

1! Each country required seven values to compute 
the index: two for the legislative selection compo- 
nent, and one for each of the remaining five compo- 
nents. Since for 1965 there are 123 countries, the 
total number of values needed is 1237 or 861. Less 
than 8% of these values were estimated. Over half 
the countries that had any estimated values needed 
only one of the six components estimated. 


is expected if the indicators are all 
measuring political democracy. 

The hypothesis that the six indicators 
are measuring a single construct can be 
evaluated with confirmatory factor 
analysis. Confirmatory factor analysis 
allows the researcher to specify the re- 
lationship between unmeasured variables 
and their indicators, and to see if the hy- 
pothesized structure is consistent with the 
data (Joreskog, 1969; 1974; 1978). In this 
case, it is hypothesized that the unmea- 
sured variable—political democracy—is 
‘driving’ all six measures. 

This hypothesis was tested using the 
covariance matrix of the six components 
of POLDEM for 1960. Details of the factor 
analysis are in Appendix 1. Figure I is a 





Figure 1. Confirmatory Factor Analysis of Six 
Components of Political Democracy, 
1960 (N = 113) 
* constrained parameter. 
** t statistic, all estimated parameters 
significant at 0.01 level. 
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path diagram of the model with the best fit 
(xs = 5.78, p = 0.6716). In conformity 
with Joreskog’s (e.g., see Joreskog, 1974) 
path notation, a circle represents the true 
unmeasured variable (7 = political 
democracy). The boxes enclose the falli- 
ble indicators (Y,’s). The errors of mea- 
surement are represented by the e's.. 
The hypothesis that ‘‘7n has a significant 
effect on all six indicators” is consistent 
with the data. However, the initial as- 
sumption of independent errors of mea- 


surement is not supported (see Appendix - 


1). As Figure 1 shows, there is a signifi- 
cant positive relationship between the er- 
rors of measurement for three of the vari- 
ables. | 

This finding is interesting for several 
reasons. First, virtually all indices used in 
cross-national research implicitly assume 
that the errors of measurement of each 
indicator in an index are independent of 
the errors of the other indicators. If POL- 
DEM is representative of other cross- 
national indices, such an assumption may 
not be warranted. Second, positively cor- 
related measurement errors suggest that a 
‘‘halo”’ effect may exist for indicators 
measured by the same data source. For 
instance, if there is a positive error in 
measuring a country on one indicator ofa 
concept, another indicator from the same 
source may also have a positive error for 
that country. Finally, the correlated errors 
of measurement are important because 
many of the formulas for computing the 
reliability of an index assume independent 
errors of measurement. Correlated mea- 
surement errors will bias éstimates of re- 
liability that do not take it into account 
(Maxwell, 1968; Werts et al., 1974:31). 

For the purpose of this analysis, a relia- 
bility formula that allows correlated mea- 
surement errors is derived. Defining the 
reliability as the “‘true variance” divided 
by the total variance, the reliability for- 
mula 1s:}? 


'2 In a personal correspondence, Joreskog states 
that this formula is correct—provided that the con- 
generic measurement model Y; = n+ holds, with 
n uncorrelated with ali the e's. Other reliability es- 
timates using a different definition of true score vari- 
ance are also possible but are beyond the scope of 
this article. 
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reliability = (1) 
(2A)? Var (n) 
(ZA)* Var (m) + E Var (e ) + 222 Cov (ee) 


where i,j = 1,2,. . ., total number of indi- 
cators. l 


The last term of the denominator takes 
into account the covariance of the errors 
of measurement. If all errors of measure- 
ment are independent, then this term 
drops out. 

The formula is a conservative estimate 
of the reliability because it uses as a mea- 
sure of the true variance only that vari- 
ance associated with 7. Indicator-specific 
variance or variance associated with the 
correlated errors of measurement is not 
included in the true variance estimate. 
This generally will reduce the estimated 
true variance and reduce the estimated re- 
liability of the index. Thus, if the index is 
estimated to have high reliability under 
these restrictive conditions of defining the 
true variance, then other estimates of re- 
liability that use less restrictive definitions 
can be expected to be higher. 

Formula (1) is used to estimate the re- 
liability of the equal weighted sum”? of the 
six indicators that form POLDEM. Sub- 
stituting the sample estimates of the 
quantities in (1) from the confirmatory 
factor analyses, the 1960 and 1965 indices 
of political democracy have estimated re- 
liabilities of 0.89 and 0.88, respectively.'4 
By the usual standards of index construc- 
tion, this is a high degree of reliability. 

Aiternatively, a weighted, rather than a 
simple, sum of the indicators could be 
used to form POLDEM. There are a 
number of different ways to derive a 
weighting scheme, the most popular being 
those using factor analytic techniques to 
estimate factor scores. To investigate 
possible differences between the simple- 
sum and factor-weighted indices, a 
regression-based estimate of the factor 
score was formed. The estimated factor 


13 The index is formed by POLDEM = (Y, + Ya + 
Ya + Y4 + Y, + Y.¥6. The simple sum is divided by 
6, so that the theoretical range of the index is from 0 
to 100. 

14 The estimated error variances for Y,—Y,in 1960 
are: 15.02, 55.42, 8.68, 33.87, 107.21, and 37.52, re- 
spectively. Results of the 1965 factor analysis are 
available from the author. 
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score correlates 0.979 with the simple-sum 
index. This extremely high correlation 
between the estimated factor score and 
the simple-sum suggests that, in terms of 
practical significance, there is little dif- 
ference between these two scoring tech- 
niques. These results parallel those of 
Alwin (1973:209-10) who concludes: 


Until substantial evidence is generated to the 
contrary perhaps the wisest conclusions with 
regards to factor score estimation at this 
point is . . . that they are of no great practi- 
cal significance owing to their inability to 
produce meaningfully different results. 


There seems, then, to be little reason not 
to use the simple sum to form POLDEM. 


Comparisons with Other Political 
Democracy Indices 


The last section indicated that the 
Political Democracy Index (POLDEM) 
has high reliability. This is one important 
characteristic when choosing any measure 
for empirical research. But it is clearly not 


the only one. Practical considerations of 
choosing a measure for cross-national re- 
search include the availability of the mea- 
sure for as wide or representative a sam- 
ple and for as many time points as possi- 
ble. 

Table 3 provides a summary compari- 
son of ten measures of democracy. The 
list is not exhaustive, but it includes some 
of the most important measures. By far 
the most commonly used indices are Cut- 
right’s (1963) and Jackman’s (1973). In 
fact, Cutright’s measurement procedure is 
part of Smith’s (1969), Coulter’s (1975), 
and Cutright and Wiley’s (1969) indices. 
The other indices are not as frequently 
used by sociologists but should be familiar 
to researchers in this field of study. 

The second column of Table 3 lists the 
number of countries for which these indi- 
ces are available. The sample size ranges 
from a low of 20 for the Fitzgibbon- 
Johnson Index (Johnson, 1976; 1977) to a 
high of 123 countries for POLDEM. 
Smith’s index with 110 countries is the 


Table 3. Summary Comparison of Measures of Political Democracy 


Political Time Points Number of 
Democracy Sample (or Periods) Index 
Measure Size Reliability of Measure Components Comments* 
Adelman and 73 — 1963—1968 3 LDCs only 
Morris (1971) 74 1957—1962 3 
Author’s Index 123 0.88 1965 6 See text for details 
(POLDEM) 113 0.89 1960 6 
Coleman (1960) 66 — 1960 (?) 1 LDCs only, 3-rank scale 
Coulter (1975) 85 — 1950—1970 3 Cutright (1963) as part of 
index 
Cutright (1963) 77 — 1940—1960 2 African nations excluded 
Cutright and 40 — 1927—1936 3 Similar to Cutright (1963) 
Wiley (1969) 1937--1946 3 with addition of franchise 
1947-1956 3 measure 
1957-1967 3 
Jackman (1973) 60 — 1960 4 Communist countries 
excluded 
Johnson (1977) 20 — 1945, 1950, 5 Latin American countries 
Fitzgibbon-Johnson 1955, 1960, only, excellent over-time 
Revised Index 1965, 1970, coverage 
1975 
Neubauer (1967) 23 — 1940-1960 (?) 4 Select sample of demo- 
cratic nations, mostly MDCs 
Smith (1969) 110 — 1946-1965 2 Cutright (1963) measure for 


one component, 20 
assorted indicators for 
second component 


* A number of these indices use indicators of stability and other measures of questionable validity. The 
comments in this table do not address this issue. See the text for discussion. 
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only index that approaches POLDEM in 
sample coverage. Jackman’s’ (1973) and 
Cutright’s (1963) indices have only 60 and 
77 countries, respectively. 

A number of these measures are limited 
to certain types of countries. For instance, 
Adelman and Morris (1971) and Coleman 
(1960) consider only LDCs. The 
Fitzgibbon-Johnson Revised Index is only 
for Latin American countries. Neubauer 
(1967) develops his measure for only rela- 
tively democratic nations (mostly MDCs). 
If the researcher wishes to restrict his/her 
attention to countries of a particular type 
(e.g., LDCs), then one or more of these 
indices may be suitable. But if the gener- 
ality of hypotheses or the comparison of 
countries in different regions or at differ- 
ent levels of development is sought, then 
these indices will not do. 

- The third column of Table 3 lists the 
reliability of the indices. Unfortunately, 
none of the indices except POLDEM re- 
ports an estimate of reliability, so it is not 
possible to compare, directly, these mea- 
sures. However, the indirect evidence 
that exists suggests that POLDEM com- 
pares very favorably with these indices. '5 

The temporal coverage of the indices of 
political democracy is also an important 
consideration. Table 3 shows that the 


Fitzgibbon-Johnson Revised Index covers 


the most time points. It is available for 
seven points of time over a 30-year period 
(1945-1975). The primary drawback is 
that the index is limited to Latin American 
countries. Adelman and Morris’s (1971) 
measure is available for two five-year pe- 
riods of time (1957—1962 and 1963—1968) 
but it is available for LDCs only. 
Cutright and Wiley’s (1969:27) measure 
extends the furthest back in time. The 
measure is available for four ten-year pe- 
riods from 1927—1967. However, the sam- 
ple is restricted to 40 nations that were 


15 Two factors that affect the reliability of an index 
are the number of components and the average cor- 
relation of the components in the index. The next to 
the last column of Table 3 shows that POLDEM has 
more components than the other measures. The in- 
tercorrelation of cOmponents is not reported for 
many of these indices. An exception is Coulter 
(1975). The average correlation of his three compo- 
nents is less than 0.4, considerably less than the 0.7 
average correlation of the components in POLDEM. 
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self-governing and that continued to be 
self-governing during the full 40-year pe- 
riod. This criteria leads to the exclusion of 
many African and Asian nations from 
their sample. 

The only index in Table 3 that is avail- 
able for more than one time period, and is 
not restricted to only LDCs or Latin 
American countries (or some other 
group), is POLDEM. POLDEM is avail- 
able for a diverse sample of countries in 
1965 and 1960.'® Although this is a short 
interval, an examination. of the index 
values in Appendix 2 shows that some 
change did occur in a number of countries. 

In summary, a comparison of POLDEM 
with nine other measures shows that it is 
the only index that reports an estimate of 
reliability. Given the magnitude of the 
coefficient and the number of components 
in the index, it is at least as reliable as the 
other measures. In addition, POLDEM is 
available for a greater number of (and a 
more heterogeneous sample of) countries 
than are the others. Two of the measures 
are available for more time points (or pe- 
riods) than POLDEM, but these indices 
are limited in sample coverage. 

Although these preceding consid- 
erations are important in empirical 
analyses, the overriding criterion must be 
the validity of the index. Earlier in the 
discussion, I questioned the validity of 
several indicators (e.g., political stability) 
used in other measures of political democ- 
racy. The six components of POLDEM 
were chosen to measure popular sover- 
eignty (as reflected in electoral processes) 
and political liberties. The indicators ap- 
peared to have ‘‘face’’ validity. Yet, face 
validity is only a first step in the validation 
process. 

The moderate-to-high intercorrelations 
between the components provide support 
for the internal validity of the index. But 
an internal check on validity is not a com- 
plete substitute for external checks. One 
method used to evaluate the external va- 
lidity of this measure is correlating the 


16 Five of the six indicators used m this democracy 
index are also available for 1950 and 1955, so that the 
democracy measure could be constructed for an 
even-longer time period. However, the sample size 
available for these earlier years is much less than for 
the more recent time points. 
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scale with other indices that are intended 
to measure political democracy. The 
limitations of some aspects of these other 
measures were pointed out in an earlier 
part of this article. However, the index 
devised here would be suspect if it did not 
have positive and significant correlations 
with most of these previous measures. 
Table 4 presents the correlations of POL- 
DEM with a number of previous indices 
appearing in the literature.!’ 

The magnitude of these correlations 
lends further support to the validity of 
POLDEM.!® The lowest correlation (0.46) 
with Neubauer’s (1967) democracy’? is 
still a moderate relationship. The relation- 
ship between the Political Democracy 
Index (POLDEM) and the democracy 
measures devised for only LDCs is of 
particular interest -since the greatest 


17 A correlation matrix for POLDEM, Jackman’s 
(1973), and Cutright’s (1963) measures was also 
computed. For the 47 countries with data on all three 
measures, POLDEM correlated 0.81 with Cutright’s 
index and 0.79 with Jackman’s, while Cutright’s 
measure correlated 0.61 with Jackman’s. 

'§ Considering the previously discussed limita- 
tions of certain indicators of the other indices and the 
fact that they are not all for the same time 
period, the magnitude of these correlations is im- 
pressive. Part of the reason for this is that at least 
some parts of the other indices are similar (and, in one 
case, the same) as are one or two of the components 
used in the revised index. For example, Cutright’s 
(1963) index uses whether or not the chief executive 
is elected as part of his political development index. 
This is similar to one of the components used in the 
Political Democracy Index. Similarly, both the 
Political Democracy Index and Jackman’s measure 
use the electoral irregularity variable. 

'9 Part of the reason for the moderate correlation 
of Neubauer’s measure with POLDEM is a result of 
the unusual indicators selected for his index (e.g., 
“information equality," as measured by the relative 
number and circulation of newspapers in capital 
cities; and ‘competition, as measured by the per- 
centage of the time period in which the dominant 
party held office (1967:1005). This index does not 
seem to be for a single time point only but, rather, for 
a longer time period, so stability factors may be built 
into it. For an extensive critique of Neubauer’s 
index, see May (1973). Additional criticism may be 
found in Cutright (1968). Also, the countries selected 
by Neubauer were all relatively democratic, re- 
stricting the variability of POLDEM. This may have 
led to a lower correlation than would be found if 
Neubauer had also included relatively nondemo- 
cratic countries in this sample. For a discussion of how 
the magnitude of the correlation coefficient depends 
on the range of variability in both variables, see 
Blalock (1972:381—3). 
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Table 4. Pearson Correlations of POLDEM with 
Other Political Democracy Measures 





Political Correlation With Number 
Democracy Author’s Political of 
Index Democracy Index* Cases 
Adelman and Morns 

(1971) : 

1963—1968 0.68** 70 

1957-1962 0.69 65 
Coleman (1960) 0.69 52 
Coulter (1975) 0.74 82 
Cutright (1963) 0.76 73 
Cutright and Wiley 

(1969) 0.85 40 
Jackman (1973) 0.79 55 
Johnson (1976) 1965 0.90** 20 

1960 0.89 20 

Lipset (1963) 

European 0.63 28 

So. American 0.58; 20 
Neubauer (1967) 0.46 23 
Smith (1969) 0.79 104 


* All correlations are with the 1960 political 
democracy index (POLDEM) except those marked 
** which are with the 1965 measure. All correlations 
are significant at the 0.01 level or better. 


- measuring inaccuracies are likely for de- 


veloping countries. Table 4 shows that 
POLDEM correlates at about 0.7 with 
Adelman and Morris’s 1963—1968 and 
1957-1962 measures for developing 
countries. Considering the political 
change occurring during this period, ‘and 
the fact that their measure is aggregated 
over a five-year period, this is a relatively 
strong relationship. POLDEM also cor- 
relates about 0.7 with Coleman’s three- 
rank scale for LDCs and about 0.6 with 
Lipset’s simple dichotomy measure for 
South American countries. . 
The highest correlations in Table 4 are 
between POLDEM and the Fitzgibbon- 
Johnson Revised Indices for 1965 and 
1960. The correlation for both time points 
is about 0.9. The Fitzgibbon-Johnson 
index.is only for Latin American coun- 
tries. This specialization in Latin 
America, combined with its long history 
(since 1945), suggests that it is one of the 
best available measures for a region of 
developing countries. The high correlation 
of POLDEM with this measure further 
supports the use of the POLDEM for the 
analysis of LDCs.2° POLDEM also cor- 


20 Wendy Bhattacharyas (forthcoming) has also 
devised an index of political democracy for devel- 
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relates highly (0.74 or more) with the indi- 
ces of Coulter, Cutright, Cutright and 
Wiley, Jackman, and Smith. 

Given the magnitude of the relation- 
ships, one is tempted to conclude that it 
does not matter which measure is used 
because they are so closely related.?! This 
argument suggests that the validity issues 
raised by other researchers, and here, are 
not important empirically. Such a view is 
Suggested by Rubinson and Quinlan 
(1977:614). They state that, for all practical 
purposes, Jackman’s and Cutright’s mea- 
sures are empirically indistinguishable: 
“... Jackman and Cutright indexes are so 
empirically interrelated that the difference 
between them is not sufficient to account 
for the different empirical results in their 
studies.” (p. 614). This view conflicts with 
Jackman (1975:86~7), who claims that the 
incorporation of political stability into 
Cutright’s (1963; 1967) measure has led to 
a spurious relationship between political 
democracy and social equality. 

Since there is no agreement on whether 
the various democracy measures are em- 
pirically interchangeable, it is worthwhile 
to pursue this issue here. Several points 
are worth mentioning. First, the moder- 
ately high correlation between these mea- 
sures can be overemphasized. For exam- 
ple, the correlation of 0.76 between POL- 
DEM and Cutright’s (1963) measure still 
means that over 40% of the variance of 
each measure is unexplained by the other. 
Although a part of this 40% may be ex- 
plained by random measurement error, 
there is still a considerable fraction that 
could be accounted for by more systema- 
tic influences (e.g., Cutright’s measure in- 
corporating political instability in its con- 
struction). 

A second factor to consider is that an 
association between variables does not 
necessarily mean that they are measuring 
the same concept. Two variables may also 
have a high correlation because part (or 
all) of one variable is causally related to 


oping countries. The measure is for two time pe- 
riods, 1959—1962 and 1963—1966. The first correlated 
0.88 with the 1960 POLDEM and the second corre- 
lated 0.89 with the 1965 POLDEM. 


21 Of course, the sample and time coverage of. 


some of the indices may lead to choosing one over 
another. 
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the other. Or both variables may be spuri- 
ously related to some third set of factors. 
Since many of the politically democratic 
countries are also stable, the incorpora- 
tion of stability into Cutright’s (1963) mea- 
sure of democracy does not necessarily 
mean that his measure will correlate low 
with other measures of democracy (e.g., 
Jackman’s [1973] measure). But these 
arguments are still abstract and do not tell 
whether, empirically, the incorporation of 
stability distinguishes one index from an- 
other. 

One empirical test is as follows.*? If 
Jackman’s (1973) index (JACDEM) and 
Cutright’s (1963) index (CUTDEM) are 
both measuring the same concept of 
political democracy, then they should be 
empirically indistinguishable. If these in- 
dices are empirically indistinguishable, 
then most of the systematic variance in 
each index should be accounted for by the 
other index. In this case, the regression of 
one index on the other index and on some 
other variables should result only in a sig- 
nificant coefficient for the democracy 
index and not for any other variables in 
the regression. 

Jackman (1975) and others have argued 
that Cutright’s (1963) index (CUTDEM) is 
misleading because of its heavy reliance 
on political stability in its construction. If 
this argument is correct, then the regres- 
sion of CUTDEM on JACDEM and a 
measure of political stability (POLSTAB) 
should result in a significant coefficient for 


22 The possibility of testing these validity 
arguments within a LISREL model was considered, 
but was decided against for several reasons. First, 
LISREL is a Full Information Maximum Likelihood 
(FIML) technique which is particularly sensitive to 
specification errors. Since this technique uses the 
information contained in all the equations in the 
model, a misspecification in one part has its effects 
spread throughout the model. Given the rather lim- 
ited specification in the arguments presented here, a 
FIML technique may not be justified. A second, 
practical, consideration is that the components used 
in the other indices are not readily available. Third, - 
even if the indicators for each index were available, 
there is a missing data problem which would severely 
reduce the sample size if all indicators were consid- 
ered simultaneously. Such a small sample may not 
provide accurate estimates of relationships. Finally, 
the technique that is used has the advantage of being 
relatively simple and clearly demonstrates the effects 
of combining stability with political democracy. 
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POLSTAB even when JACDEM is con- 
trolled. On the other hand, if Rubinson 
and Quinlan (1977) are correct, once 
JACDEM is controlled, POLSTAB 
should not have a significant effect on 
CUTDEM. 

The number of years, up to 1970, that 
the present constitutional form of a gov- 
ernment has been in effect is used as a 
measure of political stability (Taylor and 
Hudson, 1971). The natural log of this 
variable is used to reduce skewness. This 
variable is referred to as POLSTAB. The 
regression of CUTDEM on JACDEM and 
POLSTAB results in: 


CUTDEM = 32.3 
(3.64) 
+ 0.211 JACDEM 
(0.057) 
+ 2.23 POLSTAB 
(0.739) 


(Standard Errors) R? = 0.48 N = 48 


Both JACDEM and POLSTAB are sig- 
nificant at greater than the 0.0001 level.?3 
This means that—even controlling for the 
level of democracy as measured by 
Jackman—political stability has a signifi- 
cant association (not necessarily causa- 
tion) with Cutright’s index. 

This difference in indices is further 
illustrated by regressing JACDEM on 
CUTDEM and POLSTAB. If JACDEM 
does not confound stability in its con- 
struction, then POLSTAB should not 
have a significant relationship once CUT- 
DEM is controlled. The following regres- 
sion tests this hypothesis: | 


JACDEM = . 2.85 
(13.8) 
+ 1.10 CUTDEM 
(0.298) (3) 
+ 1.97 POLSTAB 
(1.83) 


(Standard Errors) R? = 0.39 N = 48 


In Equation (3) POLSTAB does not have 
a significant positive association as was 
found in Equation (2). This provides 
strong evidence that political stability is 
confounded with political democracy in 
Cutright’s index. 


(2) 





23 Significance is determined with a two-tail t-test. 


Further evidence that stability has an 
empirically discernible effect on Cut- 
right’s measure is found when the Political 
Democracy Index (POLDEM for 1960) is 
substituted for JACDEM: 


CUTDEM = 32.9 
(1.90) 
+ 0.188 POLDEM 
(0.024) (4) 
+ 1.90 POLSTAB 
(0.622) 


R? = 0.63 N = 73 


POLDEM = —65.0 
(13.7) 
+ 2.45 COTDEM 
(0.317) 
+ 1.77 POLSTAB 
(2.38) 


R? = 0.58 N = 73 


Once again controlling for democracy as 
measured by POLDEM, POLSTAB still 
has a significant positive association with 
CUTDEM. But POLSTAB does not have 
a significant association with POLDEM 
once CUTDEM is controlled. 

The incorporation of stability in Cut- 
right’s measure can have consequences 
for theory testing. If a hypothesized cause 
of political democracy is related to politi- 
cal stability, but not to democracy, the use 
of a measure that confounds stability with 
democracy may result in a spurious sig- 
nificant relationship. To illustrate, con- 
sider the hypothesized relationship be- 
tween the time of development and politi- 
cal democracy. De Schweinitz (1964), 
Moore (1966), and a number of other so- 
cial scientists have hypothesized that the 
historical conditions conducive to democ- 
racy have steadily declined, over time. 
Thus, the early developers are more likely 
to be democratic than are the late devel- — 
opers. Those countries that have been de- 
veloping the longest are generally the 
most stable. Therefore, a measure of 
“democracy” that also measures stability 
increases the likelihood of a positive re- 
lationship because of the relationship 
between stability and the number of years 
a country has been developing (Bollen, 
1979). 

To demonstrate this problem, three re- 


(5) 
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Table 5. Regression of Author’s, Jackman’s, and Cutright’s Measures of Political Democracy on Timing of 


Development and Level of Development 








Author’s 
Independent Variable (POLDEM) 
Timing of Development 0.026 

(0.054)? 

Level of Development 10.20* 
(In energy cons. per capita, 1965) (1.93) 
R? 0.44 
N 99 


Dependent VYariable 


Jackman (1973) Cutright (1963) ` 


(JACDEM) (CUTDEM) 
~0.054 0.053" 
(0.048) (0.021) 
9.74% 2.97% 
(2.03) (0.870) 
0.37 0.54 
57 60 





* (standard error). 
* Significant at 0.01 level. 


gressions are run. The independent vari- 
ables in each are the same: ‘‘]’’ in energy 
consumption per capita, 1965, as a mea- 
sure of economic development; and 
Black’s timing of development (Taylor 
and Hudson, 1971). The dependent vari- 
ables are Jackman (JACDEM), Cutright 
(CUTDEM), and POLDEM. If the use of 
stability in Cutright’s (1963) measure has 
no empirical consequences, the results of 
the regression should be similar to that 
using the two other measures. However, if 
the use of stability does lead to a spurious 
effect, then it is possible for the timing of 
development to have a significant re- 
lationship with Cutright’s measure, but 
not with the other two. The results of 
these regressions are reported in Table 5. 

Table 5 indicates that both the author’s 
and Jackman’s (1973) measures have no 
significant relationship with the timing of 
development, once the level of develop- 
ment is controlled. But Cutright’s (1963) 
measure leads to a' positive and significant 
relationship with development timing. 
This supports the hypothesis that the in- 
corporation of stability in Cutright’s mea- 
sure can lead to spurious relationships 
with other variables that are related to 
stability, but not to democracy. 

More generally, these results conflict 
with Rubinson and Quinlan’s (1977) claim 
that Cutright’s (1963) and Jackman’s 
(1973) measures are so closely related that 
the use of either will lead to empirically 
similar results. Rather, my analysis sup- 
ports Jackman’s claim that the incorpora- 
tion of political stability in measures of 


24 For a fuller discussion of development timing 
and political democracy, see Bollen (1979). 


political democracy may lead to spurious 
findings. This does not mean that dif- 
ferences in results always occur, but it 
does suggest that the selection of the indi- 
cators used in democracy measures has 
empirical consequences. 


Discussion 


Few concepts in the social sciences can 
be measured simply and directly. The 
concept of political democracy is no ex- 
ception. As an abstract and complex con- 
cept, there are a large number of potential 
indicators that indirectly represent it. Yet 
each indicator is a fallible measure of 
political democracy. 

In the ideal case, arandom sample of all. 
possible indicators of political democracy 
could be chosen, selecting a sufficient 
number to reach the desired reliability. 
Unfortunately, this is never the case. A 
number of desirable indicators of political 
democracy were not available; for exam- 
ple, the composition of the ruling elite and 
how representative they are of the general 
population, the extent of political dis- 
crimination, the mobility in-and-out of the 
political elite, the extent to which policy 
decisions are in accordance with the 
“will” of the people, and the real fran- 
chise (not the ‘“‘legal’’ franchise) of the 
population. 

In contrast to the need for additional 
valid indicators of political democracy, 
much of this article has argued against the 
indiscriminate use of other political indi- 
cators. Many of the conflicting results of 
empirical studies are likely to be a func- 
tion of the indicators of political democ- 
racy used. For instance, Cutright’s 
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(1963; 1967) reliance on political sta- . 


bility in his index makes it difficult to 
determine whether political democracy or 
stability has an effect on income inequal- 
ity. Other researchers have combined in- 
dicators of voter participation, socialist 
party strength, or party fraction- 
alization—as well as stability—into 
indices of political democracy. I have 
argued that these concepts are important 
in their own right and should be kept out 
of indices of political democracy. Treating 
these concepts theoretically and opera- 
tionally separate allows the researcher to 
determine if, for instance, a democratic 
political structure, high political partici- 
pation, or some combination of high par- 
ticipation and democracy reduces in- 
equality. Similarly, the impact of political 
stability on income inequality, indepen- 
dent of political democracy, can be de- 
termined if these concepts are measured 
separately and are not combined into a 
single index. 

The index of political democracy 
presented here is designed to measure 
popular sovereignty (as represented in 
electoral processes) and political liberties. 
It does not consider political stability, 
voter turnout, socialist party strength, or 
labor union strength in its construction. 
Appendix 2 lists the index values for 1965 
and 1960.25 

It must be remembered that these are 
observed scores and not true scores. 
Small differences between countries on 
the index do not necessarily mean that 
the actual level of political democracy 
differs. For example, in 1965 Sudan scores 
37.9 and Togo scores 45.5. This does not 
mean that the true political democracy 
score of Togo is greater than Sudan. Due 
to measurement .error, each true score 
gives rise to a number of different ob- 
served scores. So it is possible that Sudan 
and Togo have the same true score even 
though their observed scores differ. Of 
course, the greater the distance between 
observed scores, the more likely two 
countries’ true scores differ. But for 


25 The index values are listed according to the 
Russett et al.’s (1968) Standard Country Code, to 
facilitate the merger of the data with any others of a 
number of cross-national data sets (e.g., Taylor and 
Hudson, 1971) that also use this country code. 


smaller differences the researcher should 
not overinterpret these or any other 
values. 

The validity of the political democracy 
index was explored in several ways. First, . 
the face validity of each component 
was discussed. Only those measures that 
corresponded to the theoretical definition 
of political democracy were selected. 
Second, the relatively high intercorrela- 
tion of the indicatcrs provided some evi- 


dence of the internal validity of the indi- 


cators. Furthermore, a confirmatory fac- 
tor analysis supported the hypothesis that 
the assumed latent political democracy 
variable has a significant effect on all six 
components. Finally, the moderate-to- 
high correlation of the index with other 
proposed measures of political democracy 
provided support for its external validity. 
Further discussion and tests of the validity 
of this index are desirable. Perhaps the 
ultimate validity test is the utility of the © 
index in cross-national research. 


APPENDIX 1 


Confirmatory Factor Analysis of the Six Indicators 
of Political Democracy 


The six components of POLDEM are assumed to 
be caused by a single latent variable (i.e., political 
democracy) and random errors of measurement. 
This structure is represented in Equation (A1): 


Xi Ay €) 
Y> - Ag € 
Yy = A3 y+ € (A1) 
Y4 Ay E4 
Ys As €s 
Ys Ag Eg 


In Equation (Al). Y, through Yẹ represent the six 
indicators of political democracy as defined in Table 
1 of the text. The Y,’s are assumed to have a 
multivariate normal distribution.?6 The unmeasured 
political democracy variable is represented by 7. 

Measurement errors in the variables are 
represented by €; to £s. These errors of measurement 
are assumed, independent of n. All variables are 
measured as deviations from their means and it is 
assumed that the E (E) ts zero. 

Figure Al is a path diagram of this 
structure. : 


26 The assumption of a multivariate normal distri- 
bution is probably not met by this data. Part of the 
reason for this is the relatively few values that some 
of the indicators take. The robustness of the model to 
the violation of this assumption is not well under- 
stood. Stapleton (1977:62) suggests that LISREL es- 
timates still have marit even when this assumption is 
violated. However, further research is needed: 
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E3 , 
Figure Al. Initial Specification of Political Democ- 


racy (n), Determining Six Components 
(Yı — Yo) 





The à; s summarize the expected change in the Y;’s 
for a one-unit change in political democracy (n). A 
one-unit change in 7, for instance, is expected to 
change Y+ by àz. The scale for measuring 7 is arbi- 
trarv, but should be fixed to estimate the model. To 
resolve this indeterminacy of scale, À, is set equal 
to 1. This sets the scale of 7 to Y, and allows estima- 
tion of the model (Sérbom, 1975:140). For this initial 
specification, the errors of measurement are as- 
sumed to be independent (E(ee¢,) = 0 for i # j). 

The model represented in Figure Al is estimated 
using the covariance matrix?’ of the six indicators for 
1960. A x? value is calculated to evaluate the fit of the 
model. The probability level (P) of the x? is ‘‘the 
probability of getting a x? value larger than the value 
actually obtained, given that the hypothesized pat- 
tern is true. Thus, small values of P correspond to 
poor fit and large values to good fit’? (Jéreskog, 
1969: 195). 

The x? (9 degrees of freedom) of the structure in 
Figure Al ts 38.92 with P less than 0.0001. Although 
all the estimated A,’s are highly significant, the over- 
all fit is not good. The poor fit of this initial estimate 
is probably a result of improper restrictions in the 
hypothesized structure. By relaxing some of these 
restrictions, improvement in fit may result. There are 
several empirical techniques for selecting which re- 
strictions to relax (see Sérbom, 1975; Long, 1976), 
but as Saris et al. (1978:157) state: ‘‘Corrections of 
the model on theoretical grounds would generally be 
preferred... .” 

Reconsidering the model diagrammed in Figure 
Al, the most questionable assumption is probably 
that of the independence of the errors of mea- 


27 The lower half of the symmetric covariance 
matrix of Y, to Y for 1960 is: 100.5, 104.2, 182.2, 
45.4, 66.7, 33.1, 80.2, 90.4, 40.6, 106.5, 86.7, 103.3, 
48.2, 84.4, 197.7, 86.7, 121.3, 49.3, 81.1, 108.2 and 
BET. 
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surements. This means that any error of measuring 
legislative selection (€a), for instance, is not related 
to the measurement error of executive selection (€g), 
or the measurement errors of any of the other vari- 
ables. This may not be realistic. Since freedom of 
group Opposition (Y,), executive selection (Ya), and 
legislative selection (Y,) are all constructed by the 
same source (Banks, 1971), the errors of measure- 
ment may be correlated. The use of freedom of group 
opposition (Y) and freedom of the press (Y,) in 
forming the government sanction variable (Y;) 
suggests that the measurement error of the last vari- 
able (€,) should be freed to estimate its possible cor- 
relation with e; and €z. This revised structure is rep- 
resented in Figure A2. 





E pmet 6 


Figure A2. Political Democracy (n) Determining Six 
Components (Y,; — Ya, Allowing Cer- 
tain Correlated Measurement Errors 


Estimation of this model results in a x? (4 d.f.) of 
4.62 with a probability of 0.3282. The total fit is good 
but an important question is whether its fit is better 
than of the model of Figure Al. The difference in x? 
values and degrees of freedom of Figure Al and 
Figure A2 forms a new }* value that addresses this 
question. If the difference in x? values is not signifi- 
cant, then the fit of the more restricted model with 
uncorrelated measurement errors (Figure Al) is not 
significantly different than the more general model of 
Figure A2. On the other hand, a significant x° 
suggests that the restricted model of Figure Al does 
not have as good a total fit as does Figure A2. In this 
case a x° difference (5 d.f.) of 34.3 results. This is 
highly significant (p < 0.001), so the hypothesis of 
no significant difference in fit is rejected, indicating 
that Figure A2’s fit is better than that of Figure Ai. 

Although the total fit of Figure A2 is good, the 
estimated covariances, Ge.c, and Õe e, are not statis- 
tically significant at the 0.05 level. Therefore, the 
model is reestimated setting these covariances to 
zero. Figure A3 presents the resulting model. 
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The x? (6 d.f.) is 5.57 with a probability of 0.4731. In 
addition, all the estimated parameters are significant 
at the 0.05 level. 

Figure A3 represents a more restricted model than 
Figure A2. The difference in x? values of these two 
models helps determine whether the restricted model 


1 of 3] Ah AA 6 
peas 
£ 1 En ma € 3 E h LA È 6 
Figure A3. Political Democracy (7) Determining Six 


Components (Y, — Y.) Reestimated, 
Setting Nonsignificant Covariances of 
Measurement Errors to Zero 


of Figure A3 has a significantly worse fit than the 


more general model of Figure A2. The difference of 
x?’s (2 d.f.) is only 0.95, which is not even significant 
at the 0.95 level. Therefore, the model of Figure A3 
is chosen over Figure A2. 

One final restriction is tested. The estimates of A, 
and A, appear'equal to A, which is constrained to one. 
To test this additional restriction, the model is rees- 
timated with the constraint that A, = A, = A, = 
Figure 1 in the text reports these final estimates. The 
x? (8 d.f.) is 5.78 with a probability of 0.6716. The 
difference in x? values (2 d.f.) of Figure I and Figure 
A3 is only 0.21 {p > 0.99). Thus, these two 
additional constraints lead to a model with two 
additional degrees of freedom, and a fit not signifi- 
cantly different from that of Figure A3. 


Table Al presents a summary of the x? fit of the 


models discussed in the Appendix. Table A2 sum- 
manzes the comparisons of fit. 


Table Al. Summary of Models in Confirmatory 
Factor Analysis of 1960 Indicators of 
Political Democracy 


Probability 
Model x? d.f. Level 
Figure Al 38.92 9 ` 0.000 
Figure A2 4.62 4 0.328 
Figure A3 ° 5.57 6° 0.473 
Figure 1 5.78 8 0.672 
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Table A2. Comparison of Models in Confirmatory 
Factor Analysis of 1960 Indicators of 
Political Democracy 








Model 

(Restricted vs. Difference Probability 

General) of x? d.f. Level 

Figure Al Less than 
vs. A2 34.3 5 0.001 

Figure A3 Greater than 
vs. A2 0.95 2 0.950 

Figure 1 Greater than 
vs. A3 0.21 2 0.990 

APPENDIX 2 


Political Democracy Index for 1965 and 1960, Listed 
by Russett et al.’s (1968) Standard Country Code 


Standard Political 

Country Democracy 
Code Country 1965 1960 
002 United States 92.4 94.6 
020 -- Canada 99.5 99.9 
040 Cuba 5.2 13.9 
041 Haiti 20.7 35.0 
042 Dominican Republic 38.8 20.6 
051 Jamaica 90.1 91.0 
052 Trinidad and Tobago 84.7 94.0 
053 Barbados ` 99.6 — 
070 Mexico 74.5 80.1 
090 Guatemala 39.5 69.8 
091 Honduras 50.0 70.1 
‘092 EI Salvador 72.1 53.5 
093 Nicaragua 55.4 48.7 
094 Costa Rica 90.1 91.3 
095 Panama 76.9 75.4 
100 Colombia 71.4 69.7 
101 Venezuela 73.4 ` 72.5 
110 Guyana 53.1 — 
130 Ecuador 44.6 84.3 
135 Peru 87.0 83.4 
140 Brazil 60.9 90.5 
. 145 Bolivia 36.2 59.8 
150 Paraguay 44.7 39.1 
155 Chile 97.0 99.7 
160 Argentina i 52.6 62.7 
165 Uruguay 9.6 8 9.8 
200 United Kingdom 99.1 99.3 
205 Ireland 97.2 94.8 
210 Netherlands 99.7 99.9 
211 Belgium 99.9 99.7 
212 Luxembourg ` 97.7 100.0 
220 France 90.8 89.7 
225 Switzerland 99.7 99.6 
230 Spain 10.4 10.7 
235 Portugal 39.0 41.6 
255 West Germany 88.6 88.0 
265 East Germany 18.1 19.6 
290 Poland 22.1 23.8 
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by Russett et al.'s (1968) Standard Country Code 


Standard 
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APPENDIX 2 (continued) 
Political Democracy Index for 1965 and 1960, Listed Political Democracy Index for 1965 and 1960, Listed 


Country 
Austria 
Hungary 
Czechoslovakia 
Italy 
Albania 
Yugoslavia 
Greece 
Cyprus 
Bulgaria 
Romania 
Soviet Union 
Finland 
Sweden 
Norway 
Denmark 
Iceland 
Mali 
Senegal 
Benin (Dahomey) 
Mauritania 
Niger 
Ivory Coast 
Guinea 
Upper Volta 
Liberia 
Sierra Leone 
Ghana 
Togo 
Cameroon 
Nigeria 
Gabon 
Central African Republic 
Chad 
Congo (Brazzaville) 
Zaire 
Uganda 
Kenya 
Tanzania 
Burundi 
Rwanda 
Somalia 
Ethiopia 
Angola 
Mozambique 
Zambia 
Malawi 
South Africa 
Madagascar 

(Malagasy Republic). 
Morocco 
Algeria 
Tunisia 


Iraq 
United Arab Republic 
Syria 


Political 
Democracy 
1965 1960 
97.1 97.2 
11.6 28.0 
20.5 22:3 
96.8 97.0 
18.2 20.4 
50.8 42.6 
82.8 88.0 
87.0 85.7 
37.5 23.0 
20.9 20.3 
18.2 20.4 
97.3 97.3 
99.9 999 
99.9 99.9 
99.9 99.9 
100.0 100.0 
37.2 53.0 
53.7 49.4 
24.7 55.4 
59.1 66.8 
16.0 56.8 
45.6 43.1 
37.3 Ls 
7.2 13.5 
45.6 47.2 
74.6 93.9 
23.) 57.4 
45.5 — 
56.0 73.5 
49.5 86.5 
44,7 63.4 
34.2 64.8 
47.6 57.8 
45.8 71.1 
38.5 50.0 
68.9 76.7 
58.2  7i.i 
63.3 — 
58.0 30.8 
29.9 30.8 
77.0 85.7 
12.5 31.0 
12.0 — 
11.8 — 
67.4 — 
57.9 — 
58.9 64.7 
83.0 91.7 
32.2 40.6 
27.2 = 
63.6 83.7 
34.4 31.0 
37.9 25.2 
45.0 34.9 
76.4 59.1 
11.4 15.5 
38.7 37.0 
19.9 39.3 
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by Russett et al.’s (1968) Standard Country Code 


Standard Political 
Country Democracy 

Code Country 1965 1960 
660 Lebanon 74.0 84.0 
663 Jordan 30.8 31.9 
666 Israel 96.8 94.6 
670 Saudia Arabia 9.7 12.0 
678 Yemen 6.5 11.9 
700 Afghanistan 23.2 14.4 
710 China 16.4 22.6 
712 Mongolia 16.2 22.1 
713 Taiwan 22.8 — 

731 North Korea 21.0 21.0 
732 South Korea §3.0 51.7 
740 Japan 99.8 99.3 
750 India 91.2 93.6 
770 Pakistan 62.5 40.0 
715 Burma — 63.4 
780 Sri Lanka 85.9 94.0 
790 Nepal 29.2 39.7 
800 Thailand 17.3 33.1 
Bil Cambodia 36.3 38.6 
812 Laos 42.8 56.6 
816 North Vietnam 33.1 31.2 
817 South Vietnam 12.4 54.6 
820 Malaysia 80.3 83.5 
830 Singapore 76.9 81.2 
840 ‘Philippines 92.6 93.0 
850 Indonesia i 9.8 20.3 
900 Australia 99.9 100.0 
920 New Zealand 100.0 100.0 
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In this paper, we argue that aggregate measures (means computed on distributions of individual 
scores) may be valid indicators of organizational properties which also enable an investigator to 
determine whether statistical relations among organizational measures arise from 
organization-level, as opposed to individual-level, causal processes. We review certain 
statistical aggregation issues as these pertain to organizational analysis, and we propose 
Hauser’s path analytic model of analysis of covariance as a device for separating individual and 
structural effects. These methods are then applied to data gathered in a survey of 20 social 
service organizations. We specify and estimate a causal mode] wherein administrative intensity, 
lateral communications, and decentralization of decision making are endogenous variables. We 
find that a number of ‘‘total’’ effects on these properties mask quite different—and in some 
cases contradictory—processes at individual and organization levels. Among other inferences, . 
we suggest that the organizational- and individual-level influences we observe on 
decentralization raise questions regarding certain widely accepted interpretations of this 
property. We recommend that analysts working with aggregate measures adopt similar 
procedures in order to fully exploit their data for the insights that may be gained into multilevel 


organizational processes. 


Introduction 


This paper combines a study of 
decision-making decentralization in social 
service organizations with a discussion of 
issues and opportunities posed by ag- 
gregating data on organizational members 
to produce measures of organizational 
structure. We think that aggregate mea- 
sures can be valid indicators of or- 
ganizational properties. And, unlike 
‘global’ measures, they permit dissec- 
tion of observed relations between organ- 
izational traits into components attribu- 
table to organizational- and individual-level 
causal processes. Some background to 
our discussion may be found in the at- 
tempts to treat ‘‘structural’’ effects in 
Organizational analysis by Blau (1957; 
1960), Coleman (1959), and Tannenbaum 
and Bachman (1964). Yet their observa- 
‘tions have had little sustained impact on 


* Direct all communications to: James R. Lincoln; 
Department of Sociology; Indiana University; 
Bloomington, IN 47401. 
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debted to Duane F. Alwin, Larry J. Griffin, David 
Knoke, and Maurice Garnier for helpful comments 
on a previous draft. They are in no way responsible 
for deficiencies that remain, however. 


Organizational research; primarily, we 
think, because the methodology for 
separating individual and structural ef- 
fects was at the time poorly understood 
(Hauser, 1970). The state of the art has 
advanced since then, however, and 
methods of partitioning aggregate variable 
relations into their organizational and in- 
dividual components are today readily 
available. We use such methods in the 
present investigation to show that tests of 
structural theories could benefit from the 
insights these methods permit into the 
causal processes at multiple levels which 
generate patterns in organizational data. 
These issues are of some general rele- 
vance, for a significant body of research 
on organizational structure has been built 
on findings obtained with aggregate data 
(Aiken and Hage, 1966; R. B. Duncan, 
1972; Glisson, 1978; Hage and Aiken, 
1967; Hall, 1962; Lawrence and Lorsch, 
1967; Pennings, 1975). Approaches to the. 
measurement of organizational properties 
were for some «ime bifurcated into what 
Pennings (1973) has called ‘‘subjective”’ 
and ‘‘objective’’ methods. The subjective 
method meant the collection of responses 
from individual members of organizations 
which, upon aggregation, yielded mea- 
sures of structural properties for the organ- 
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ization as a whole. Objective strategists 
performed content analyses of formal 
documents and key informant interviews 
to produce ‘“‘global’’ measures—that is, 
those not reducible to individual traits 
(Lazarsfeld and Menzel, 1961). . 

While Pennings’s (1973) concern lay with 
the convergent validity of these modes of 
organizational measurement, that is not 
our interest here. However, in the debate 
surrounding these methods, certain views 
were aired which are pertinent to the 
problems we address. Several critics of 
the subjective methodology expressed 
doubt that the averaged perceptions or 
traits of organizational participants could 
be meaningfully identified with structural 
properties of the organization (Hinings 
and Lee, 1971; Pennings, 1973; Tausky, 
1967). We agree that some aggregate mea- 
sures may indeed be of doubtful validity. 
But the same is true of global measures, 
and the validity issue does not turn on this 
distinction. It would be hard to improve 
upon the proportion of administrators in 
an organization as an indicator of ad- 
ministrative intensity. Yet this is an 
aggregate measure in our sense: the mean 
of the membership’s distribution on a bi- 
nary variable measuring occupancy or 
nonoccupancy of administrative posi- 
tions. . 

Several writers have -also alluded to 
problems of interpretation engendered by 
ageregation (Aiken and Hage, 1966; Pen- 
nings, 1973; Tannenbaum and Bachman, 
1964). By computing correlations among 
averages of individual traits, can one be 
sure that the observed statistical relation- 
ships derive from organizational-, as op- 
posed to individual-level, processes? For 
example, if the proportions of profession- 
als and members who report participating 
in decisions are correlated over orga- 
nizations, perhaps the only process at 
work is that of individual professionals in- 
fluencing decisions more frequently than 
nonprofessionals. This being the case, one 
might hesitate to claim support for a more 
complex ‘“‘structural’’ theory relating 
professionalization as an organizational 
attribute to decentralized decision making 
(Blau, 1968; Hall, 1968). 

We think this is a legitimate concern. It 
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frequently is relevant to the aims of re- 
search to know whether an empirical rela- 
tion between organizational properties 
stems from an organizational or an indi- 
vidual process. But the fallacy here lies 
in assuming that such interpretive am- 
biguity occurs only when organizational 
properties are estimated using averaged 
members’ traits or perceptions. In fact, 
these same questions concerning the locus 
of causation may legitimately be raised 
when organizational properties are mea- 
sured with global indicators not derived 
from, nor disaggregable to, individual 
characteristics. In the case of aggregate 
measures, the analogous indicator at the 
individual level is readily apparent since 
its distribution is the raw material from 
which the organizational measure is de- 
rived. But the fact that a global measure 
does not have an immediately evident or 
accessible microcounterpart does not 
make it immune to questions concerning 
the level at which one’s theoretical expla- 
nations should be pitched. 

We see three dimensions to the level of 
analysis problem. These pertain to: (a) 
operational measures; (b) theoretical vari- 
ables; and (c) relations between theoreti- 
cal variables. Lazarsfeld and Menzel 
(1961) restricted their discussion to the 
measurement level and observed that 
“analytical”? (aggregate) and global mea- 
sures may be made of the same underlying 
property. It is clear, however, that not all 
individual attributes may be averaged to 
produce a theoretically meaningful organ- 
izational property; nor may all organ- 
izational properties have meaningful 
analogues for individuals. Job satisfac- 
tion, for example, is an individual senti- 
ment only, and we think no purpose is 
served by aggregating satisfaction scores 
to produce an organizational mean (Aiken 
and Hage, 1966; Talacchi, 1960). Size and 
division of labor, on the other hand, are 
organizational properties which have no 
parallels as individual traits. The division 
of labor may, of course, express itself at 
the individual level in the range of skills or 
responsibilities involved in tasks. But the 
average breadth of work roles in the orga- 
nization and its division of labor—the 
variety of work roles—are hardly -equiv- 
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alent concepts (but cf. Hall, 1963).! This 
example does serve, however, to illustrate 
the third dimension: the level at which a 
causal relation occurs. Division of labor 
might be thought to centralize decision 
making through an individual-level pro- 
cess. Differentiation of functions could 
narrow the scope of individuals’ tasks, 
implying greater routinization and less 
autonomy and opportunity to exercise 
discretion. Aggregated to the organization 
level, these effects produce a skewed (that 
is, centralized) decision-making distribu- 
tion. 

Thus, a reasonable theory may specify 
that the intervening process producing an 
observed relation between organizational 
properties is wholly an individual one 
(Blau, 1957). At the opposite extreme is 
_the case where such an individual-level 
process is conceived solely as a source of 
measurement error, confounding one’s 
ability to estimate true relations between 
Organizational traits. If multiple infor- 
mants are asked to report on the same 
objective state of the organization (for 
example, on how many levels there are in 
the authority hierarchy), we can assume 
that any individual-level effects of their 
background characteristies (age, rank, 
= sex, education) represent measurement 
bias. Note that it is not correct to assume, 
as Seidler (1974) does, that organization- 
level covariations between informant 
background traits and the reported prop- 
erty are necessarily symptomatic of bias. 


! This example underscores the ambiguity of the 
term ‘“‘ageregate’’ in our discussion. We follow 
dominant usage and intend by it means, proportions, 
and other averages computed on distributions of in- 
dividual (or other subunit) scores. Such central ten- 
’ dency measures are subject to a smilar interpretation 
as that applied to individual observations as the 
“level” of some variable. The level of decision- 
making participation, for instance, could refer to 
whether the individual participates or the proportion 
of individuals participating. As Lazarsfeld and Men- 
zel (1961) noted, however, measures of dispersion or 
inequality computed on such distributions have the 
status of ‘‘global’’ indicators, for they permit no 
counterpart interpretation at the individual level. 
Comstock and Scott (1977, for example, measure 
differentiation in organizations with the index of 
qualitative variation, X} p,*, where p; is the proportion 
- of persons in the ith organizational position and the 
summation is over all positions. 
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In a perceptive comment on Seidler’s 
paper, McGranahan (1976) notes that the 
composition of the organization on infor- 
mant background variables may reflect 
meaningful organizational properties be- 
longing in one’s theoretical model: educa- 
tion could be an indicator of professionali- 
zation, for instance. But to the extent that 
the process relating education to reported 
levels in the hierarchy is an individual one 
(more highly educated persons report- 
ing more or fewer levels), such effects 
would be viewed rightly as errors to be 
held constant in evaluating relations 
among organizational variables. 

It is important to stress, however, that 
the measurement error interpretation can 
incontrovertibly be applied only to cases 
where within-organization variation in 
informant reports is illogical, substan- 
tively. The earlier-cited example meets 
this criterion. Assuming a single hierar- 
chy, informant disagreement as to its 
number of levels indicates error. But take 
a less obvious example. Informants might 
be asked whether they perceive the envi- 
ronment to be stable or changing (R. B. 
Duncan, 1972). In this case, intra- 
organizational variation in reports 
might be real variability in the task envi- 


„ronments experienced by participants in 


different organizational positions (Roberts 
et al., 1978). As Comstock and Scott 
(1977) point out, organizational theory 
predicts effects on structure of task and 
environmental variability at individual, 
subgroup, and organization levels. It is, 
thus, not always easy to tell whether the 
organizational property in question is 
subject to real variability at the mi- 
crolevel. Therefore, the optimal approach 
to these issues, we believe, is to separate 
individual and organizational effects 
whenever the data permit. Since aggregate 
measures of organizational properties 
readily permit such decomposition while 
global measures do not, this dictum favors 
an expanded role for aggregate measure- 
ment in organizational research. 


Some Aggregation Issues 


Our methodology for decomposing a 
relation between aggregate organizational 
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Figure 1. Examples of Possible Within- and Between-Organizations X, Y Relations 


measures into its organizational and indi- 
vidual components rests on the estab- 
lished premise that aggregate variable re- 
lations can be shown to depend in certain 
ways on the relations between the dis- 
aggregated forms of the same variables 
(Hannan, 1971; Hauser, 1971:chap. 2). 
Let us illustrate. Figures la and 1b show 
that the same regression of organizational 
means, by x, may arise in the presence of 
very different patterns involving variables 
X and Y within organizations. As we shall 
demonstrate, a proper interpretation of 
by x rests not only on its value and sign but 
also on a comparison between it and by,,, 
the average within-organization slope.” 


2 byg and b,, are the unstandardized coefficients 
from the regressions of Y; on X; and yy on Xip 
respectively. Y; and X; are the means of the jth 
organization on Y and X, while yy and x,, are the 
deviations of individual members’ scores from the 
means of their organizations. b,, is an average 
within-groups (i.e., organizations) slope and may not 
describe the regression of y on x for any given j. We 
assume, however, that variation over j in the ob- 


An assumption required throughout is that 
the regression of Y on X within different 
organizations may be described by a 
common slope. 

In Figure la, by x = b,,. If organizations 
selected or socialized members so that av- 
erage levels of X varied between orga- 
nizations, and a positive change in an in- 
dividual’s X produced a positive change in 
that person’s Y, we would expect to ob- 
serve this outcome. Thus, organizations 
might vary in the proportions of profes- 
sionals they employ. Since professionals 
are powerful actors in organizational set- 
tings, average levels of influence should 
rise with professionalization. Note that 
the causal process relating professionali- 
zation to decentralization operates at the 
individual level. The only organizational 
‘‘effect’’ is that which sorts members on X 
(professional status) by organization. 


served organization-specific slopes is within sam- 
pling error of b,,. Tests for statistical interaction 
between organization and our independent variables 
upheld that assumption here. 
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Figure 1b illustrates a different state of 
affairs. Within an organization, to be a 
professional has no influence on one’s 
decision-making involvement: the within 
slope, b,x, is zero. Any regression of Y on 
X occurs through the organizational 
means. The implication here is that highly 


professionalized organizations distribute- 


greater influence to professionals and 
nonprofessionals alike. Thus, profes- 
sionalization is found to affect decen- 
tralization through a process which oper- 
ates wholly at the organization level. 

Suppose our interest lay not in the ef- 
fect of professionalization but in that of 
size. Size, as we pointed out, is a global 
property which has no counterpart at the 
individual level. Thus, the regression of 
decision making on size could be plotted, 
as in Figure lc. Since size is a constant for 
all individuals in the same organization, 
no within-organization regression may be 
contemplated, and the total regression is 
that relating means-on Y to values of X. 
Similarly, Figure 1b would also describe 
the regression of a global measure—the 
Aston centralization scale, for 
example—where the data points are indi- 
viduals (Pugh et al., 1968). Even though 
centralization might be thought to have an 
individual-level analogue (participation in 
decisions), the global measurement of this 
property means it is a constant for mem- 
bers of a common organization which may 
be associated only with average (mean) 
levels of professionalization. 

Our concern is the converse of that ad- 
dressed by a host of writers whose interest 
lies with aggregation bias in the use of 
group-level data‘to estimate variable re- 
lationships for individuals (Hannan and 
Burstein, 1974; Hammond, 1973; Bur- 
stein, 1978). As Firebaugh (1978) points 
out, the presence of such bias, which is 
measured by the difference in between- 
and within-group slopes, may testify to 
the existence of a causal process operating 
at the group level which is qualitatively 
different from that found at the individual 
level. If the goal is to generalize from 
aggregate observations to individuals, 
such group effects are a nuisance and 
confound cross-level inferences. But if 
the theory is couched at the group or 
Organization level, evidence that the 
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individual-level effects deviate from those 
observed for aggrezates may be highly 
relevant to a test of it. 

The group effects we allude to were first 
labeled ‘‘structural’’ effects by Blau 
(1960) but are more commonly called 
‘‘contextual’’ effects (Hauser, 1970). Pre- 
vious attempts to zonceptualize and re- 
search contextual ecfects have in common 
a focus on how the group or organizational 
setting influences the attributes .or be- 
haviors of its individual members. Both 
the early applications of contextual 
analysis to organizational problems (Blau, 
1960; Tannenbaum and Bachman, 1964), 
as well as the moze sophisticated recent 
treatments ‘of schdol effects on student 
attitudes and performance (Alexander and 
Eckland, 1975; Alwin and Otto, 1977; 
Hauser, 1971), take the individual to be the 
unit of analysis. This orientation is nota- 
bly different from our concern with inter- 
preting relationships among organ- 
izational properties which are measured 
with aggregate indicators. Consequently, 
while the methodclogy we employ is taken 
from the literature on contextual effects, 
our adaptation of it—to problems wherein 
the theoretical unit is the organization— 
calls for certain special manipulations 
which have no precedents in organ- 
izational researck. We discuss the model 
underlying those manipulations, in the 
following section. 


Contextual Analysis and the ANCOVA 
Model 7 


A contextual effect traditionally has 
been presumed to exist if some individual 
level attribute, Y, displays a net associa- 
tion with the grcup mean on a predictor, 
X, controlling for X, the individual’s score 
on the predictor. Thus, one would wish to 
estimate the regression equation: 


Y=a+ Þbyx’x T byx*x Te (A) 
As Alwin (1976; see also Werts and Linn, 
1971)has shown. byx*x = b,,, the average 
within-group slope, and byx*x = byx—by,x, 
the difference in the between and within- 
group slopes.* The contextual effect is 


3 We do not reproduce Alwin’s derivations but 
they depend merely upon multiplying through (A) by 


X, and Xy and solving for by? % and by xx. 
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measured, then, by. the degree to .which 
the group-level slope deviates from the 
individual-level slope within groups. This 
difference, as the contrast between our 
Figures la and 1b makes plain, also mea- 
sures the extent to which theorizing in 
terms of group or organization-level 
causal processes is warranted by the data. 
_ Because it takes the individual as unit of 
analysis, however, the standard regres- 
sion method of evaluating contextual ef- 
fects permits a less clear interpretation of 
how an aggregate relation derives from 
group and individual-level processes than 
does an alternative (if formally equivalent) 
approach. Furthermore, the modelling 
strategy to which we now turn has the 
added advantage of permitting one to 
grasp directly the implications of intro- 
ducing global variables with no intra- 
organizational variation, as well as 
additional aggregate variables. 

Duncan et al. (1972:195) and Alwin 
(1976) discuss the model which concerns 
us, but their treatments are basically elab- 
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orations on a theme best developed by 
Hauser (1971:chap. 2). Hauser’s model is a 
path analytic conceptualization of analysis 
of covariance. Given two interval-scaled 
variables, X, and Yy, where i indexes in- 
dividuals and j indexes groups, the total 
regression of Y;; on Xy may be decom- 
posed into the component causal pro- 
cesses displayed in Figure 2. Although 
Hauser’s treatment is in terms of path 
coefficients, our purposes are better 
served by concentrating ‘on unstan- 
dardized coefficients. Yy and X; are 
shown to be completely determined by the 
sums of their within (xy, Yu) and between 
(Y;, Y) components. Xy is by definition 
independent of X; as yy is independent of 
Y;. Part of the effect of X; on Yy is 
through the path relating Xy to yy, the 
within-group regression. The other part is 
through the effect of X; on Y;. But note 
that this effect may itself be decomposed 
into two paths, and it is this decomposi- 
tion which concerns us chiefly here. One 
such path, measured by b,,, the within- 
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Figure 2. The Analysis of Covariance Model 
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groups slope, is mediated by a term de- 
noted ‘‘C.’’ C is the predicted value of Y; 
from its constrained regression on X;; the 
constraint being that byg = b,,. The sec- 
ond path is mediated by “R,” "where R= 
Y,— C. Thus, R is the residual in Y; from 
its constrained regression on X;. R is a 
normal byproduct of analysis of 
covariance: the group mean of Y adjusted 
for composition on X (Schuessler, 1969). 

As Alwin (1976) notes, the effect of X; 
on C is measured by b,,, the within- 
groups slope. If b,x = byx, R would be the 
residual from_the ordinary least-squares 
regression of Y; on X; and thus would be 
uncorrelated with X;. Any observed effect 
from X; to R, therefore, must arise from a 
discrepancy between by, and b,,, and, as 
Alwin (1976) shows again, to regress R on 
X, is to produce a regression coefficient 
- equal to byx—b,,. The model thus demon- 
strates that part of the effect of X; on Y; 
stems from the same individual-level pro- 
cess that connects X; and y; in the lower 
half of the model. Should there remain a 
residual effect of X; on Yj, purged of this 
individual-level component, it implies the 
existence of a different causal process at 
the group level from that operating at the 
individual level.4 

Although byx—b,, and Be are the same 
estimates of group and individual effects, 
respectively, which would be obtained via 
Equation A, the ANCOVA model allows 
other insights into the processes at work 
which the conventional regression method 
obscures. One such insight is that the 
contextual effect, byx—b,,, describes a 
component of the relation between Y; and 
X;; the aggregate or group-level relation. 


4 Cronbach (1976:3.18) has criticized the substan- 
tive interpretation of byx—b,,. as a contextual effect. 
In“his view, only if the ‘‘selection factor[s]’’—the 
variable(s) on which individuals are sorted into 
groups—~-are fully captured by the measured inde- 
pendent variables in the model would such an in- 
terpretation be warranted. If not, the model is 
misspecified, and byy—b,, is a biased estimate of the 
contextual effect. While we take Cronbach’s con- 
cerns seriously, we are not persuaded that the spec- 
ification problem is any more serious here than with 
respect to models pitched at a single level of 
analysis. We have no a priori reason to assume that 
there exist unmeasured selection variables deter- 
mining the distribution of persons among these organ- 
izations which are linearly related to the variables 
in our model. 
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To refer to a contextual effect on indi- 
viduals, which is the theme, as we pointed 
out, of most literature on this topic, is to 
consider an indirect effect, one which 
operates on individuals only through their 
membership in a common group (Hauser, 
1971: Chap. 2).5 Secondly, the model re- 
veals the point at which a global variable such 
as size (S) would intervene. Such a vari- 
able could have no.effect on the within- 
group component of the process relating 
Xy to Yy as our Figure Ic showed. Its 
inclusion or exclusion from the model is 
therefore irrelevant to the estimate of b,,. 

Moreover, since Y, and C are wholly de- 
termined, any direct effect of size vong 
be confined to R. 6 ` 


An Empirical Application: 
Decentralization in Social Service 
Organizations 


In the sections to follow, we apply the 
analyses described earlier to data 
gathered by a survey of social service 
agencies in a large midwestern metropolis. 


5 Because byy = byr = 1.0, the contextual effect is 
estimated with the same value (byz—b,,) regardless 
of whether Y, Y, or R is taken as dependent variable. 
However, since sys, and Sp/sy normally will be less 
than 1.0, the standardized effect of X, on Yy will be 
smaller than its similarly measured influences on Y 
and R (Hannan et al., 1976:139). It is, therefore, not 
surprising that school effects studies typically fail to 
find large path coefficients measuring the influences 
of contextual variables on student behavior and 
attitudes. To the degree that that Y variance lies 
within schools, rather than between them, stan- 
dardized estimates of such effects will be reduced. If 
the research goal is to determine ‘the influence of 
group (e.g., school} context relative to that of 
individual-level determinants, it may be reasonable 
to thus take the individual as unit of analysis (Alex- 
ander and Griffin, 1976). But if the goal (as in our 
case) is to ascertain whether and how some 
properties of collectivities affect others, then an 
individual-level analysis is inappropriate. 

é In an otherwise trenchant critique of Bidwell and 
Kasarda’s (1975) attempt to use aggregate student 
performance data to evaluate the organizational ef- 
fectiveness of school districts, Hannan et al. (1976) 
state erroneously that the unstandardized coefficient 
(bis), which takes, say, student ability (I) as depen- 
dent upon some global property of the district (S), 
such as size, is subject to aggregation bias: a dif- 
ference in the district-level and student-level slopes. — 
This is incorrect. To regress an individual-level trait 
on a global trait yields the identical coefficient as the 
regression of the group mean of that variable on the 
same global property of the group. 
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Figure 3. Causal Diagram of Processes Leading to Decision-Making Decentralization (Note: Signs indicate 
predicted direction of effect at the organization level and individual level (in parentheses). 


A sample of 548 members of 20 public and 
private agencies responded to question- 
naires or standardized interview 
schedules. The organizations ranged in 
size from 11 to 248. They were chosen 
randomly from a field of 85 human service 
agencies with staffs of ten or more, as 
listed in the Directory of Services pub- 
lished by the local welfare planning 
agency. The response rate varied from a 
low of 51% in one public welfare agency to 
100%. The overall response rate was 
71%.’ 

We will propose a simple model de- 
signed to explain decision-making decen- 
tralization in organizations. Figure 3 dia- 
grams that model. The specific measures 
of variables we examine are discussed in 
an appendix. All such variables are 
means on distributions of scores derived 
from individual members with the excep- 
tions of size (1n. total employees) and di- 
_ vision of labor (no. occupational titles). 
Since any relation, in which both depen- 
dent and independent variables are means, 
may be partitioned into its organizational- 


7 Random samples stratified by rank were drawn 
of professional and administrative personnel within 


agencies. Nonprofessional (e.g., clerical and custo- ` 


dial employees) were excluded. The sampling frac- 
tion increased with rank and decreased with organ- 
izational size in order to ensure adequate repre- 
sentation of higher ranking employees and smaller 
agencies. 


and individual-level] components, Figure 3 
includes predicted signs of both micro- 
and macroeffects of all variables but size 
and division of labor. Our reasoning be- 
hind these predictions follows. 

The size, division of labor, level of 
professionalization, and change in the task 
environment are specified as exogenous 
variables. Administrative intensity is 
taken as the first endogenous variable to 
be determined by these factors. We hy- 
pothesize, following Blau (1970), that ad- 
ministrative intensity is inversely depen- 
dent upon size (because of administrative 
economies of scale) and directly depen- 
dent upon division of labor (because of 
increased coordination problems). Fol- 
lowing Burns and Stalker (1961), Hage 
(1965), and others, we predict that ad- 
ministrative intensity should fall with ris- 
ing professionalization and task environ- 
ment change. The argument here is that 
professionalism and instability or uncer- 
tainty are both forces rendering close 
supervision and high administrative over- 
head ill-suited to effective performance. 
We acknowledge, however,.that some in- 
vestigators have found empirical patterns 
which deviate from this prediction. Blau 
(1968), for example, found a higher pro- 
portion of administrators in organizations 
where the average level of employee ex- 
pertise was high, although his initial hy- 
pothesis was the same as our own. We 
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should note that herein lies a case where 
one would predict very different 
organization-level and ‘individual-level 
processes at work. The theory we ad- 
vanced, positing an inverse relation, is 
pitched at the organization level. At the 
individual level, we think it highly proba- 
ble that professionals (in terms of exper- 
tise or orientation to professional refer- 
ence groups) might also be administrators 
(in the sense of wielding supervisory 
power). This process could produce a 
positive correlation between average 
professional status and average adminis- 
trative status of organizations, even 
though the strictly organizational-level pro- 
cess was absent or worked in the opposite 
direction. 

Another complication is evident in re- 
gard to the changing task environment/ 
administrative intensity relation. Most 
theory asserts that an unstable task envi- 
ronment is a cause, not an effect, of the 
shape of an organization’s administrative 
structure (Woodward, 1965). But at the 
individual level, the preferred specifica- 
tion would appear to be that incumbency 
in an administrative position determines 
the stability of one’s task environment, 
rather than the other way around. For the 
present, we are forced to ignore this com- 
plexity. Since our theoretical model is 
specified at the organization level, the 
causal ordering we first stipulated seems 
the appropriate one to retain. 

The next stage of the model takes the 
level of horizontal communications as de- 
pendent upon all foregoing variables in 
this causal sequence. While we do not 
doubt that communication flows are 
strongly shaped by the size and config- 
uration of the administrative component 
in an organization, there has been some 
debate over the direction of this effect 
(Blau, 1968; Brewer, 1971; Caplow, 
1964:76). We predict it is negative and, 
thus, stay within that tradition which sees 
administratively intense organizations 
channeling and restricting communica- 


tions (Lincoln and Miller, 1979). On simi- ` 


lar theoretical grounds, we expect the 
level] of communications to fall with size 
and division of labor but to rise with pro- 
fessionalization and change in the task en- 
vironment. Individual administrators may 
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well communicate frequently across de- 
partments and sections, so that the 
individual-level effect runs contrary to the 
organizational effect. On the other hand, 
the individual-level effects of environ- 
mental change and professional- 
ization—-we would expect—-would have 
the same signs as their organizational 
counterparts: individual professionals and 
personnel confronted with unstable work 
conditions are more likely to communi- 
cate with their fellows than is true of em- 
ployees not faced with these circum- 
stances (Blau, 1955; Burns and Stalker, 
1961). 

Finally, decision-making decentraliza- 


tion is the last endogenous variable de- 


termined under this model. Numerous 
theoretical and empirical precedents 
suggest the hypothesis that organizations 
with high rates of communications de- 
velop decentralized decision-making 
structures (Bacharach and Aiken, 1976; 
Burns and Stalker, 1961; Hage, et al., 
1971). Likewise, we predict that individu- 
als who are centrally placed in communi- 
cation networks acquire influence in 
decision-making processes (Blau, 1955; 
Guetzkow, 1965). As for the relation be- 
tween administrative intensity and de- 
centralization, however, the hypothesis is 
less clear. Blau (1968) has argued that the 
proportion of managers is a prima facie 
index of decentralization: more managers 
means more persons in decision-making 
roles—hence, decentralization. Similarly, 
studies by Pugh et al. (1968), Blau and 
Schoenherr (1971), Child (1972), and 
others identify decentralization with the 
spread of formal decision-making roles 
among the membership. On the other 
hand, this reasoning seems incompatible 
with both popular and scholarly themes 
which view administrative intensity and 
centralized decision making as twin man- 
ifestations of formal bureaucracy (Downs, 
1967; Weber, 1947). 

Our view is that administrative intensity 
gives rise to decentralization only if one 
assumes an individual-level] causal pro- 
cess. The more administrators in the 
organization, the larger the proportion of 
members (who are administrators) making 
decisions. But at the organization level, 
we might find an opposing effect: the 
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greater the proportion of administrators, 
the less the influence on decision making 
of the membership as a whole. For ad- 
ministrators, of course, the effect of his 
or her individual position offsets such a 
loss of power, whereas the effect of the 
subordinate’s status is to enhance it. 

This reasoning seems consistent with 
certain strands of organizational theory. 
Formal bureaucracy decentralizes in the 
sense that it divides decision-making re- 
sponsibilities into specialized roles and 
delegates these to official positions (Child, 
1973; Weber, 1947). But this same process 
of formal differentiation and delegation 
means that rank-and-file members who 
might have had some input to the deci- 
sion, before it became an official function, 
now have less. Similarly, the adminis- 
trator’s own power is circumscribed as the 
number of officials holding responsibilities 
for specialized decisions grows (Crozier, 
1964). The case of traditional Japanese 
management is instructive here to illus- 
trate that delegation of formal authority 
and decentralization of decision making 
need not be the same. Yoshino (1968) de- 
scribes the ringi system as a decision- 
making practice in which little formal au- 
thority is delegated but participation is 
widespread. Such participation takes the 
form not of individuals carrying out their 
separate assigned decision-making roles, 
but of a cooperative, consensus-seeking 
group process involving many members in 
each decision to arise. 

Following this same line of thought, we 
also deviate from the findings of Blau and 
Schoenherr (1971) and Pugh et al. (1968) 
and predict that division of labor—while 
having a positive effect on administrative 
intensity—has a negative effect on decen- 
tralization: the greater the differentiation 
of functional roles in the organization, the 
less involvement by the general member- 
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ship in decisions. Similarly, increasing 
Organizational scale diminishes the 
breadth of collective involvement in organ- 
izational decisions. By contrast, we 
follow Burns and Stalker (1961) 
in viewing a changing task environ- 
ment and professionalization as forces 
making centralized decision making ill- 
adapted to organizational goals. Organ- 
izations subject to changing environ- 
ments and possessing professional staffs 
are more likely to make decisions through 
fluid, unstructured consultations. Any 
individual-level effects of these two 
properties we believe to be in the same 
direction. Certainly professional status 
and expertise are resources which organ- 
izational members convert easily to 
power in organizations. And Crozier’s 
(1964) famous discussion of the mainte- 
nance workers in the French tobacco firm 
offers classic testimony for the proposi- 
tion that individuals responsible for un- 
stable and changing domains acquire in- 
formal organizational power. 


Analysis and Findings 


Table 1 presents zero-order correlations 
and univariate statistics for the measures 
we examine. As we will not have further 
opportunity to consider the associations 
among exogenous variables in our model, 
we should make certain observations 
now. Overall, this pattern of relations is 
consistent with the ‘‘mechanistic- 
organic” or ‘‘bureaucratic-professional’’ 
dimensions often seen to underlie struc- 
tural variability in organizations (Blau and 
Scott, 1962; Burns and Stalker, 1961; 
Hage, 1965). Size and division of labor, as 
virtually every previous study has shown 
(e.g., Blau and Schoenherr, 1971), are 
highly correlated, and both reveal mild in- 
verse correlations with professionaliza- 


Table 1. Zero-Order Correlations and Summary Statistics 


2 3 4 5 
1 SIZE .668 .363 ~.105 —.278 
2 DIVLAB -076 — .204 — 163 
3 CHANGE 241 141 
4 PROFES — 204 
5 ADMIN 
6 COMMUN 


7 DECENT 


6 7 X SD E? 
—.225 —,507 4.614 1.030 1.000 
.070 ~.456 11.863 4.927 1.000 
.089 .239 2.959 097 044 
— 035 550 5.963 1.384 146 
622 429 All 164 111 
543 106.468 3.839 181 
2.059 302 113 
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tion. Professionalization, in turn, is posi- 
tively correlated with task environment 
change (Comstock and Scott, 1977). The 
exception to this pattern is the likewise- 
positive correlation between size and 
CHANGE. Received theory generally 
views large organizations as operating in 
stable task environments (Starbuck, 
1965). 

The other information worth noting in 
Table 1 is the column of correlation ratios 
(E*), These indicate proportions of total 
variation in respondent reports which lie 
between organizations. That they have 
certain implications for our ability to gen- 
erate stable estimates of bẹ and b,, 
should be evident from the extreme cases 
where all variation is either between (as 
with size and division of labor) or within 
organizations.® They range from less than 
5% of the total individual variation in per- 
ceived change to 18% of that in reported 
communications. We do not attach great 
importance to the fact that these values 
appear low. First, our interest is confined 
to the between-organizations variation. 
Patterns involving these variables within 
organizations are of interest only insofar 
as their form also describes a component 
of the between-organizations pattern. 
Secondly, we do not attribute intra- 
organizational variation to perceptual 
error. Should we do so, such low E”s 
might be cause for concern with the qual- 
ity of our measurement. Thus, R. B. Dun- 
can (1972) defends the perceptual mea- 
sures of environmental uncertainty he 
employs by noting the large fractions of 
organizational variance they display. Our 
aggregate measures have valid analogues 


for individuals, however, and we interpret . 


the latter’s variation substantively. 
In the ANCOVA model (see Figure 2), 


the total.relation between X; (or a set of 


X;'s) and Y; operates through two con- 
stituent processes. First there is C, the 
‘‘compositional’’ or individual-level com- 
ponent: the organizational mean of Y pre- 
dicted from the regression of Y; on X; 
under the assumption that the average 


8 The issue here is the familiar one that limiting the 
variance in a regressor increases its standard error. 
Where values of E* are low, between-organization 

effects will be estimated less reliably. 
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within-group slope sufficed to’ capture the 
relation of Y to its causes at both indi- 
vidual and organization levels. The sec- 
ond component, R, is a residual (Hauser, 
1971:chap. 2): the difference between the 
Y, and its C component. Unlike C, which 
is an exact linear function of the X,’s, R 
combines the effects of the X; (as 
organization-level or ‘‘structural’’ effects) 
with variation originating from un- 
specified sources (a disturbance term). It 
is instructive, then, to evaluate the rela- 
tive importance of these components by 
partitioning the total variance in each en- 
dogenous variable into the fractions de- 
rived from these sources. Table 2 presents 
this decomposition. 

While we have not carried a torch for 
organization-level explanations in this in- 
vestigation, we nonetheless note with 
interest that in two out of three compari- 
sons they seem more powerful than ex- 
planations favoring individual-level pro- 
cesses in accounting for our dependent 
variables. Table 2 shows the organ- 
izational- and individual-level compo- 
nents of the variance in decentralization to 
be roughly equal. The organizational con- 
tributions to administrative intensity and 
communications, however, exceed their 
individual-level counterparts by substan- 
tial margins. (We should bear in mind, 
however, that the presence of global mea- 
sures as independent variables means they 
necessarily contribute nothing to the 
individual-level variance component.) The 
joint component is variation due to an in- 
separable composite of individual and 
organizational effects (see Duncan et al., 
1972:195). The residual component——that 
explained by neither of these sources— _ 
ranges from 19% (decentralization) to 75% 
(administrative intensity). 

If Table-2 underscores the importance 


Table 2. Decompecsition of Variance 


Component 
Dependent Organiza- 
Variable tioral Individual Joint Residual 
ADMIN 217 .092 ~.054 745 
COMMUN 353 .053 .043 „SII 
DECENT 225 278 .290 187 


Note: Table entries are proportions of total vari- 
ance attributable to each source. 


* 
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Table 3. Estimates of Total and Component Effect Parameters 


Predetermined Variables 








Dependent ' 

Variable COMMUN ADMIN CHANGE PROFES SIZE  DIVLAB R? R: 
ADMIN P .402 —,338 — 514 .081 

Total b .6813*  —.0401*  —.0819* .0027  .255 057 
Effect SE(b) (.4332) (.0281) (.0528) (.0103) 

Individual P .018 342 .000 .000 

Component b .0297 .0406* .0000 .0000 

Organization P 385 — .680 — 514 .081 

Component b 6515* —.0807*  —.0819* .0027 

COMMUN P 608 .070 .121 —,315 423 

Total b 14.2197* 2.7839 3361 —1.3099% .3296*  .489 .307 
Effect SE(b) (5.1727) (9.3667) (.5994) (1.1392) {.2078) 

Individual P 121 .039 205 .000 000 

Component b 2.8242 1.5350 5700 .0000 .0000 
Organization P 488 .031 — .084 ~ 315 423 

Component b 11.3956" 1.2488 — 2339  —1.3099* 3296" 

DECENT P .418 142 .167 484 ~ 238 — 218 

Total b 0329 2606 5213* .1056*  —.0697* —.0114* .813 .727 
Effect ` SE(b)  (.0132) (.3169) (.4639) (.0299) (.0588) (.0111) 

Individual P .185 ,364 091 252 ,000 .000 

Component b .0146* 6697* .2830 .0550* .0000 .0000 
Organization P .234 99D 076 232 — 238 — .218 

Component b .0184*  —.4090* .2384 .0506* ~.0697*  —.0114* 


a a cm et 
Note: P=standardized coefficient, b=unstandardized coefficient, SE(b) standard error of b. Standard 

errors of individual and organization component coefficients are equal to SE(b)’s total coefficients. Compo- 

nent effects are indirect effects on each dependent variable as mediated through C and R terms (see Figure 2). 


* Coefficient exceeds its standard error. 


of organization-level processes in our 
data, it leaves ambiguous their nature and 
how they differ from contributing 
individual-level patterns. Again consider 
Figure 2. It shows that the total effect of 
X; on Y; is the sum of two indirect effects, 
one representing the organization-level 
causal process, the other representing the 
individual-level process. Applying the 
path analysis convention for partitioning 
total effects, we see that Pyg = PcxPyc 
+ PrrPya. Table 3 applies such a parti- 
tioning procedure to our data. First 
presented for each dependent variable are 
the total effects of antecedent organ- 
izational properties. Subsequent rows 
present individual-level and organiza- 
tion-level components of the total effect. 
Note that both unstandardized and stan- 
dardized component’ coefficients sum 
(within rounding error) to their corre- 
sponding total effects. Also note that the 
standard errors of the component effects 
equal the standard errors of the total ef- 


fects.? With only twenty organizations, 
we adopt a weak criterion of statistical 


We determined the equality of the three compo- 
nent effects’ standard errors through an inductive 
procedure. If 1—R*x is the proportion of variation in 
X, which is unexplained by other independent vari- 
ables, then (1— Rx?) (PexP%p)? is the unique contribu- 
tion made by X, to the variation in Y, through an 
organization-level process. (1-R? ) (P.xP*¥c)? is the 
analogous contribution through an individual-level 
process. When either quantity is divided by !— R4y 
N—k (where N —k is degrees of freedom), we have an 
F-ratio which, in conjunction with the metric coeffi- 
cients for the organization- and individual-level ef- 
fects, can be solved for these coefficients’ standard 
errors: SE(b) = b/VF. As an example, consider 
the effect of COMMUN on DECENT. For the 
organization-level component, we have: (.511) 
(.234)2 = .0279. For the individual-level component, 
we have: (. 511) (. 185)? = .0175. The denominator of 
the F-ratio is: 1—R’s/N—k = .187/13 = .0144, Then 
F, = .0279/.0144 = 1.938 and F, = .0175/.0144 = 
1.215. Taking square roots and dividing into the met- 
ric coefficients gives us: .0184/V1.938 = .0146/ 
V1.215 = .0132 which proves to be the standard 
error of the "total" coefficient as well. 
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significance: whether a coefficient ex- 
ceeds its standard error. As Rao and Mil- 
ler (1971:37) have observed, variables 
whose coefficients fall short of this crite- 
rion impair, rather than enhance, predic- 
tion, for they produce decrements to the 
adjusted R*. Finally, Table 3 demonstrates 
our earlier point that any effects of global 
variables must operate through an 
organization-level process: the individ- 
ual-level effects of size and division of 
labor are null, while the corresponding 
organizational effects equal the total ef- 
fects. l 
We begin our review of this evidence by 


considering total effects on administrative . 


. intensity. Readily apparent is its negative 
dependence on size, which the majority of 
investigators researching this relation 
have also found. In our data, however, 
division of labor. fails to reveal the positive 
connection to administrative overhead 
which others have reported (e.g., Blau, 
1970). Both task environment change and 
professionalization have significant influ- 
ences on administrative intensity, but 
these diverge in direction. Professionali- 
zation, as hypothesized, reduces an orga- 
nization’s propensity to generate ad- 
ministrative positions. Contrary to images 
of the ‘‘organic’’ organization (Burns and 
Stalker, 1961; Hage, 1965), however, we 
find that a changing task environment 
raises the proportion ‘of administrators. 
This result is reminiscent, perhaps, of 
Crozier’s (1964) suggestion that bureau- 
cracies respond to uncertainty by building 
in new administrative roles and other for- 
mal structures to eliminate it. 

Now let us see what new insights may 
be introduced by decomposing the aggre- 
gate effects of change and professionali- 
zation into their constituent individual- 
level and organization-level components. 
We conclude that the positive influence of 
change on administration derives entirely 
from an organization-level process: The 
organization-level effect of this variable is 
nearly identical to its total effect, while 
the individual-level contribution is minis- 
cule. This outcome warrants confidence in 
the causal ordering we specified between 
these variables and in the supposition that 
this perceptual measure can validly tap an 
organizational property. 
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Professionalization’s influence. on ad- 
ministration conforms closely to our pre- 
dictions. The negative total effect proves 
to mask strikingly different individual and 
organizational patterns. The negative ef- 
fect recurs at the organization level. But at 
the individual level we find a pronounced 
positive impact. These findings have con- 
siderable intuitive appeal. Individuals 
with high scores on the professionalism 
scale are, unsurprisingly, more likely to 
wield supervisory power. Holding con- 
stant this pattern, however, professionali- 
zation depresses the proportion of super- 
visory personnel. The latter tendency is 
strongly supportive of the venerable 
proposition that ‘‘bureaucracy’’ and 
‘‘professionalism’’ are alternative, In- 
compatible modes of organization (Blau 
and Scott, 1962). 

Now consider the total and component 
effects on communications, which we take 
to be a function,of these same exogenous 
determinants plus administrative inten- 
sity. The estimated total effects do not 
conform well to our hypothesis. We pre- 
dicted the negative influence of size on 
communications: the ease with which in- 
formation flows among organizational 
subunits declines as the number of mem- 
bers grows (Graicunas, 1937). But we ob- 
serve a strong positive effect of division of 
labor—an outcome discordant with Burns 
and Stalker’s (1961) view that lateral 
communications intensify when official 
roles are less differentiated and formally 
defined. Furthermore, neither a changing 
task environment nor professionalization 
has more than a Slight (and nonsignificant) 
influence on communications, although 
both are regularly seen as forces causing 
flexible structures and horizontal ex- 
changes (Burns and Stalker, 1961; Hage et 
al., 1971). ‘The. final surprise is that ad- 
ministrative intensity displays a strong 
positive relationship with communications 
flow. We hypothesized the opposite, as- 
suming that a large administrative compo- 
nent meant that communications were 
more likely to be confined to vertical 
channels. 

. Our impressions do change somewhat 
when the component processes generating 
these patterns are taken into account, but 
the general picture at the organization 
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level remains substantially the same. The 
negative effect of size and the positive 
effect of division of labor are necessarily 
replicated, but so are the null estimates of 
the influences of change and profes- 
sionalization. On the other hand, the 
individual-level effect of administrative 
intensity—while positive—is trivial, and 
we observe a positive influence of profes- 
‘sionalism which almost satisfies our 
Statistical decision rule. A reasonable in- 
terpretation of these results might be: 
while individual professionals are more 
likely to engage in lateral communications 
than administrators, professionalization 
aS an organizational process does not 
facilitate communications flow.!® Ad- 
ministrative intensity, however, is a rather 
powerful determinant of such flows. 

The final variable explained by the 
present model is decentralization. The 
pattern here is essentially the anticipated 
one. Both size and division of labor are 
inversely related to average decision- 
making participation, although these ef- 
fects are small and marginally significant. 
The positive effect of task environment 
change is equally small. The coefficient 
estimated for administrative intensity is 
judged within sampling error of zero by 
our criterion. Yet both professionalization 
and communications are rather strongly 
linked to decentralization in the hypoth- 
esized direction: High communication 
rates and a professionalized work force 
engender decentralized decision making. 

Once again, we learn considerably more 
about the processes underlying these pat- 
terns when we partition them into organ- 
izational and individual components. 
Professionalization, communications, and 
change have positive effects at both indi- 
vidual and organizational levels. It is, 
thus, not merely the case that professional. 
Organizations are decentralized because 
individual professionals within them are 
more likely to be involved in decisions. 
That process operates, but it is paralleled 


10 Again we should stress that, while we discuss 
our results here and elsewhere in terms of 
‘*organizational-level’’ and ‘‘individual-level’’ pro- 
cesses, we consider individual-level, within- 
organization effects only insofar as they describe a 
component of the between-organizations covariation 
(see Figure 2). 
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by one at the organization level: as the 
proportion of professionals rises, all em- 
ployees experience an increase in influ- 
ence. A similar interpretation is warranted 
concerning the micro- and macroeffects of 
communications and change; the total ef- 
fects of both are divided almost evenly 
between compatible organizational- and 
individual-level processes. 

Finally, the organizational- and 
individual-level influences which ad- 
ministrative intensity is shown to have on 
decentralization are perhaps the most 
noteworthy of these findings. We would 
indeed be surprised if persons in positions 
of formal supervisory authority did not’ 
participate in decisions more than col- 
leagues not so officially advantaged. The 
individual-level results do reveal that ad- 
ministrative status has the single greatest 
impact on decision-making involvement. 
Yet the organizational effect is negative: 
organizations with large administrative 
components appear to centralize decision 
making in relatively fewer hands. 

This is an intriguing finding which we 
think clarifies certain contradictory 
themes in the comparative research liter- 
ature on organizations. To review our 
earlier argument, we might, in the face of 
these results, be disinclined to accept the 
‘“‘revisionist’’ argument which arose from 
the findings of Blau and Schoenherr 
(1971), the Aston Group (Pugh et àl., 
1968), and Child (1972) concerning bu- 
reaucracy and centralization (see Aldrich, 
1979:11; Blau, 1970; Child, 1973). While 
early comparative analysts of organ- 
izations (Hage and Aiken, 1967; Hall, 
1963; Pugh et al., 1968) had inferred from 
Weber (1947) that highly structured and 
formal organizations centralize 
decision-making at high levels, evidence 
soon accumulated that centralization was 
characteristic of simpler, less bureau- 
cratic, organizations. Researchers en- 
countering this finding, however, mea- 
sured centralization essentially as the op- 
posite of administrative intensity: highly 
centralized organizations were those in 
which a relatively small proportion of the 
membership performed formal decision- 
making roles. Assuming an individual- 
level process, administratively intense 
organizations are indeed decentralized: as 
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more participants in organizations acquire 
supervisory authority, those persons add 
to the number making inputs to decisions, 
and influence spreads. But our data 
suggest that growth in the administrative 
component has an opposite ‘“‘structural”’ 
effect: if A’s becoming a supervisor means 
that B’s power is diminished, a process of 
centralization is at work as well. By 
focusing on the distribution of formal au- 
thority, while neglecting that of actual 
participation in decisions, organizational 
research, we suspect, has obscured key 
issues in organizational theory. 


~- Conclusions 


Aggregate indicators of organizational 
. properties have been subject to much 
criticism and held to be poor substitutes 
for ‘‘global’> measures. Yet we have 
shown that they permit insights into organ- 
izational phenomena which global indi- 
cators do not make available. It has long 
been recognized that an observed asso- 
ciation between organizational traits can 
„arise through a variety of processes at 
multiple levels. In general, however, 


organizational theory has emphasized’ 


organization-level effects and regarded 
them as something distinct from the 
aggregation of relations observable for in- 
dividuals. This is particularly true of 
sociological approaches to organizational 
study in the late 1960s and 1970s. The 
Durkheimian dictum that sociologists 
should find their subject matter in 
properties of collectivities which are not 
reducible to those of individuals has 
nowhere been taken more seriously than 
by organizational sociologists who have 
insisted that organizations should be units 
of analysis—not merely contexts for 
studying individual or interpersonal 
behavior—and that organizational theory 
should address itself. to developing prop- 
ositions which hold at that macrolevel and 
not necessarily below it (see, for example, 
Perrow, 1972).?! 


- \t We have dealt here only with organizational and 
individual levels of aggregation but, as some of our 
examples suggest, other levels (e.g., departments, 
administrative strata) are often of interest to organ- 
izational researchers as well. Clearly, however, an 
attempt to apply in the same analysis the methods we 
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Although not methodological Durk- 
heimians in the sense of holding individual 
explanations to be irrelevant to our scien- 
tific mission, we do believe it is often at 
least informative and occasionally it is 
crucial (as when individual-level effects 
are viewed as measurement error) to de- 
termine whether observed associations 
among organizational properties have 
organizational versus individual origins. 
The methods we have discussed and 
applied seem an effective means of mak- 
ing that determination. Moreover, we do 
not belieye that merely because we mea- 
sured organizational variables as means of 
individual-level distributions we have sac- 
rificed validity. Such measurement, as we 
pointed out, may not always be valid or 
appropriate, but its widespread use in 
organizational research suggests that it 
often seems so to investigators faced with 
concrete measurement tasks. Our recom- 
mendation is simply that researchers take 
advantage of these properties of aggregate 
measurement to extract meaning from 
their data which they have neglected in 
the past. 

Also, we do not intend our own data 
analyses to be merely illustrative of our 
techniques. Our findings speak to several 
current and important issues in organ- 
izational theory and research. Without 
reviewing all that has gone before, certain 
key findings should be underscored. As 
Comstock and Scott (1977) discuss, the 
level of analysis at which an unstable task 
environment is believed to produce its ef- 
fects on organizational structure varies 
among treatments of this topic in the liter- 
ature. Hickson et al. (1969), for example, - 
suggested that the weak influence of 
technology on most structural measures, 
which they found, might be due to an im- 
proper level of aggregation. They con- 
cluded that structural changes in response 
to technical variations were most ‘pro- 
nounced for organizational components 
closest to the workflow. Similarly, Com- 
stock and Scott (1977) found stronger ef- 
fects of task variability at levels of aggre- 
gation lower than that of the organization 





discuss to more than two levels of aggregation would 
run into technical complexities beyond the scope of 
our paper. 
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as a whole. Our results diverge from these 
precedents, however; for the strongest 
effect of a changing task environment we 
find—that giving rise to increased ad- 
ministrative intensity—is wholly an 
organization-level one. 

The portrait we painted of organizations 
with high communication flows is at odds 
with our own expectations and with the 
impressions left by past research. An ex- 
tensive division of labor and a large ad- 
ministrative component—properties re- 
miniscent of traditional .bureaucracy— 
were strongly related through organ- 
izational processes to heightened com- 
munication flows. Professionalization and 
a changing task environment—factors 
which, on theoretical grounds, we ex- 
pected would increase communica- 
tions—did so only through an individual- 
level channel in the former case and in the 
latter case not at all. 

Finally, our findings regarding decen- 
tralization support an earlier conception 
of bureaucracy as compared with that 
which has grown out of recent studies 


measuring decentralization as delegation’ 


of formal authority. That is, we find orga- 
nizations with high average levels of 
decision-making participation to be small, 
less differentiated, professionalized, 
prone to lateral communications, and 
more likely to be found in changing task 
environments. Furthermore, net of the 
tendency for individual administrators to 
make decisions, participatory orga- 
nizations prove to have relatively small 
administrative components. Although the 
limitations of our data base preclude 
strong inferences, we would nonetheless 
hope that these findings, combined with 
our discussion of aggregation issues, OC- 
casions some reexamination of the de- 
centralization question in organizational 
research. 


APPENDIX 
MEASURES OF VARIABLES 


1. SIZE: total employment size transformed to its 
natural logarithm. 


2. DIVLAB:; total number of occupational titles. 
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3. CHANGE: perceived change and uncertainty 
in tasks and work environment. Mean of the re- 
sponse codes to the following six items. Cronbach’s 
Alpha = .492. 

a. How much change has there been in 
your job or position during the last year? (no. 
change = 1, complete change = 5). 

b. How often are there changes in the so- 
cial, economic, or political conditions outside 
your organization which affect your work? 
(never = 1, always = 5), 

c. People can often point to prevailing 
ideas in the community or in their profession 
about the best methods or techniques to be 
used in their job. How often are there changes 
in such ideas regarding your work? (never = 1, 
always = 5). 

d. How often are you certain of the re- 
quirements or methods to be used in your 
work? (never = 1, always = 5). 

e. How often do you encounter new types 
of problems in your work? (never = 1, always 


f. How often do you apply new techniques 
or methods in doing your job? (never = 1, 
always = 5). 


4. PROFES: professionalization. The sum of re- 
sponses to the following three items: 

a. How many professional or occupational 
associations do you belong to? 

b. During the past two years, how many 
meetings of professional or occupational 
associations have you attended? 

c. During the past two years, how many 
professional or occupational journals have 
you read on a somewhat regular basis? 


5. ADMIN: administrative intensity. A dummy 
variable indicating whether or not the respondent 
was responsible for supervising the work of others. 


6. COMMUN: interdepartmental communica- 
tions. The respondent's estimate of the number of 
individual contacts or conferences he or she had with 
persons outside his or her department in an average 
week. 


7. DECENT: decentralization of decision making. 
The mean of the response codes (never = 1, always 
x 5) to the following six items. Alpha = .85. 

How frequently during the past year did you par- 
ticipate in the following decisions in your organiza- 
tion? . 

a. on personnel matters (hiring, firing, and 
promotion). 

b. on approval of budgets. 

c. on approval of new policies and goals. 

d. on adoptions of new programs. 

e. on handling public relations outside your 
organization. 

f. on establishing joint or cooperative pro- 
grams with other agencies. 


Note: With the exception of size and division of 
labor, organizational scores on these variables were 
computed as unweighted means of respondents’ 
scores. 
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MEAD AND BLUMER: THE CONVERGENT METHODOLOGICAL 
PERSPECTIVES OF SOCIAL BEHAVIORISM AND SYMBOLIC 
INTERACTIONISM* 
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The article, ‘‘Mead vs. Blumer. . .”’ 


(American Sociological Review, June, 1979), carries serious 


misrepresentations. The authors, Clark McPhail and Cynthia Rexroat, have given an erroneous 
picture of (a) Blumer’s view of social reality, (b) Blumer’s view of naturalistic study, (c) Mead’s 
view of scientific method, and (d) Mead’s view of social behavior. Their misrepresentations 
arise from an effort to reduce Mead’s thought to a much narrower scheme of how human social 


behavior should be studied. 


Introduction 


Scholarship in any important contro- 
versial area, such as that of the theoretical 
position of symbolic interactionism, 
should not have to carry the additional 
burden of misrepresentation. It is for this 
reason that I wish to correct the inaccu- 
rate depictions that are advanced in the 
article, “Mead vs. Blumer: The Divergent 
Methodological Perspectives of Social 


Behaviorism and Symbolic Interac- 


tionism’’ (McPhail and Rexroat, 
1979:449_67). The authors, Clark McPhail 
and Cynthia Rexroat, proclaim that there 
is a basic difference, indeed a profound 
contradiction, between the views of 
George Herbert Mead on “‘social behav- 
iorism’’ and my views on ‘‘symbolic in- 
teractionism.”’’ Their effort to establish 
this thesis is flawed by serious misrepre- 
sentations. I wish to call attention to these 
misrepresentations. 


THE MCPHAIL-~REXROAT ARGUMENT 


The McPhail-Rexroat argument has 
three parts. (1) They contend that there is 
a basic difference between the method- 
ological scheme of Mead’s ‘“‘social be- 
haviorism’’ and my scheme of ‘‘symbolic 
interactionism.’’ (2) They assert that this 
alleged difference in methodology springs, 
in turn, from a fundamental ontological dif- 


* Direct all correspondence to: Herbert Blumer; 
Department of Sociology; University of California; 
Berkeley, CA 93720. 


ference between my views of ‘‘reality”’ 
and those of Mead. (3) Finally, they 
present several instances of research 
(McPhail and Rexroat, 1979:460_-5) 
which, they declare, exemplify the proper 
nature of social investigation according to 
Mead’s methodological views. I wish to 
consider each of these three parts of their 
argument. I will take up first, however, 
their second allegation, that of an on- 
tological difference. — 


Alleged Ontological Difference 


McPhail and Rexroat declare that: (a) 
whereas Mead adopts a pragmatic stance, 
my pragmatic stance ‘‘bears no re- 
semblance to Mead’s position” (McPhail 
and Rexroat, 1979:459); (b) whereas Mead 
sees scientific study as leading to a re- 
casting of the world, I see such study as 
merely disclosing in an Aristotelian man- 
ner the fixed nature of the given reality; 
(c) whereas Mead recognizes that reality 
in its ‘‘objective’’ form requires a shared 
perspective, or what McPhail and Rexroat 
label “‘convergent responses,” I fail to 
recognize this requirement; and (d) 
whereas Mead saw the scientific act as a 
social act shared by investigators, I see it 
as solely an individual act. I wish to con- 
sider each of these four contentions. 

(a) McPhail and Rexroat declare that, 
contrary to Mead, whose philosophical 
position is that of pragmatism, I ‘*waffle’’ 
or ‘‘vacillate’’ between the positions of 
realism and idealism. They see this alleged 
waffling in that I recognize a ‘‘reality”’ 
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which is ‘‘out there,” a reality which has a 
‘‘nature’’ that is to be “‘discovered’’; this, 
according to McPhail-Rexroat, puts me in 
the camp of realism. However, they assert 
that my view to the effect that ‘‘the world 
depends on how it is perceived’’ beds me 


in the camp of idealism. In the eyes of the- 


authors this alleged vacillation not only 
places me in opposition to Mead’s prag- 
matic stance but also introduces a 
‘‘paradox’” or contradiction into my on- 
tological position. 


The inaccuracies in this characteriza- 


tion are shown by noting the following 
basic tenets of Mead’s pragmatism:. 

1. There is a world of reality -“‘‘out 
there’’ that stands over against human 


beings and that is capable of resisting ac- ` 


tions toward it; 
2. This world of reality becomes known 
to human beings only in the form in which 
it is perceived by human beings; | 

3. Thus, this reality changes as human 
beings develop new perceptions of it; and 

4. The resistance of the world to per- 
ceptions of it is the test of the validity of 
the perceptions. 
These tenets signify that, in opposition to 
the idealist position, there is a real world 
‘out there’? which may not be perceived 
at all by human beings or which may be 
perceived incorrectly. The tenets signify, 
in opposition to the realist position,- that 
the real world does not have a basic intrin- 
sic, fixed makeup but may change as 
human beings reconstruct their percep- 
tions of it. The linking of “‘perception”’ 


with something ‘‘out there,’’ that thereby 


comes to be perceived, is not ‘‘waffling’’; 
nor is it “‘paradoxical.’’ Instead of being 
contrary to Mead’s position, it is Mead’s 
position. 

(b) In the case of their second ontologi- 
cal charge, McPhail and Rexroat use sev- 
eral of my literary expressions to attribute 
to me an utterly inapplicable Aristotelian 
view of reality. In my writings on the sci- 
entific study of ongoing group life, I have 
spoken of the need to ‘‘lift the veils” from 
what is hidden, or to ‘‘discover the na- 
ture’’ of what is thereby revealed, or to 
‘“‘dig out [data] by careful empirical 
scrutiny.” McPhail and Rexroat gratu- 
itously conclude that in using these ex- 
pressions I am thereby designating the 
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existence of an implanted, fixed, and 
eternal ‘‘reality,’’ in opposition to the 
changeable reality in Mead’s pragmatic 
stance. This conclusion is without foun- 
dation. Let me quote the relevant portion 
of my original discussion: 


. the study of [ongoing group life] requires 
us to expand and deepen our perception of it ' 
... Lhe metaphor that I like is that of lifting 
the veils that obscure or hide what is going 
.. The veils are lifted by getting close to 
the area and by digging deep into it through 
careful study. . . . How does one get close to 
the empirical social world and dig deeply 
into it? This is not a simple matter of just 
approaching a given area and looking at it. It 
is a tough job requiring a high order of care- 
ful and honest probing, creative yet disci- 
plined imagination, resourcefulness and 
flexibility in study, pondering over what one 
is finding and a constant readiness to test 
and recast one’s views and images of the 
area. ... It is particularly important in ex- 
ploratory research for the scholar to be con- 
stantly alert to the need of testing and revis- 
ing his images, beliefs, and conceptions of 
the area of life he is studying. 
(Blumer, 1969:39—41. My new emphasis.) 


The quoted statements show that, con- 


- trary to the picture that McPhail and Rex- 


roat are striving to present, the ex- 
pressions I was using do not imply a fixed, 
unchangeable reality but, instead, one that 
is obviously always open to being recast 


as investigators approach its study with 


new perspectives. 

(c) McPhail and Rexroat’s (see p. 458, 
first [top] paragraph) third contention in 
support of their ontological allegation is 
that, contrary to Mead’s view of reality, 
my view does not allow or provide for the 
sharing of perspectives—something that is 
necessary for the ‘‘objective reality of 
perspectives.” This contention reflects 
serious misunderstanding; it amounts to a 
charge that, contrary to Mead’s view of 
reality as socially shared, I hold and pro- 
pose a view of reality that is solipsistic. 
Anyone who reads intelligently and care- 
fully my discussion of objects and of how 
they are formed through the process of 
shared social interaction could not 
possibly attribute to me a solipsistic view 
of reality (See Blumer, 1969:10—12). 

(d) The last ‘‘ontological’’ argument 
given by McPhail and Rexroat is not on- 
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tological but is actually a methodological 
argument.-The argument reads: 


Blumer fails to recognize Mead’s require- 
ments that exceptional facts and their cir- 
cumstances be so described by the initial 
investigator that others will experience the 
facts and that the investigator’s working hy- 
pothesis be set forth and corroborated by 
others. (McPhail and Rexroat, 1979:458) 


This methodological charge is false, as I 
will show, shortly, in the discussion of 
alleged methodological differences be- 
tween Mead and me. 

I trust that the foregoing discussion will 
make students and critics of symbolic in- 
teractionism aware of the serious mis- 
representations that are contained in the 


McPhail-Rexroat. allegations of ontologi- ` 


cal differences between Mead and me. No 
one of their contentions is true. 


Alleged Methodological Difference 


In seeking to specify their charge of an 
opposition between Mead’s methodolog-. 
ical perspective and mine, McPhail and 
Rexroat assert that Mead and I differ with 
regard to: (1) how we view the antece- 
dents and the initiation of scientific in- 
quiry, (2) how we treat the development 
and examination of hypotheses, and (3) 
how we treat the consequences of scien- 
tific inquiry. I wish to discuss each of 
these three lines of argument on which 
they base their case. 

(1) Alleged differences in the viewing of 
antecedents and the initiation of scientific 
inquiry. The first part of this portion of 
McPhail and Rexroat’s argument is that 
Mead and I differ in our views of the ‘‘an- 
tecedents of scientific inquiry.” Yet, as 
the reader of their article. will note, they 
actually assert no difference between 
Mead and me on this point except that my 
characterization and analysis is ‘‘erratic.”’ 


Aside from the legitimate question of- 


whether being “‘erratic’’ establishes a 
basic difference, it is odd to see how 
McPhail and Rexroat try to show that Iam 
‘‘erratic.”’ To establish this charge they 
(p. 451) say, ‘*On the one hand he [Blumer] 
is less sanguine than Mead with the ade- 
quacy of existing behavioral scientific 
theories, laws and beliefs’’ and, on the 
other hand Blumer ‘‘warns investigators 
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to beware ‘imprisonment’ by their antece- 
dent theoretical schemes.” I am unable to 
understand how some sort of a combina- 
tion of my being less ‘‘sanguine’’ than 
Mead and of my ‘‘warning’’ to inves- 
tigators establishes me as being “‘erratic.’’ 
While having no relation to this puzzling 


‘argument, I would like to add that no one 


knows whether I am more or less “‘san- 
guine” than Mead on the matter in ques- 
tion; also, Mead. as well as multitudes of 
other philosophers of science, would 
agree with me in recognizing that scien- 
tific investigators may become ‘‘impris- 
oned’’ by their antecedent views. -Obvi- 
ously, McPhail and Rexroat have done 
nothing to estabiish a difference between 
the way in which Mead and I view the 
“antecedents of scientific inquiry.” 

The allegation of a difference between 
Mead and me with regard to the ‘‘initia- 
tion of scientific inquiry’? is stated by 
McPhail and Rexroat (1979:451-—2) to be: 
‘‘But Mead, unlike Blumer, requires and 
discusses procedures for the controlled 
perception of observed facts and. for es- 
tablishing problems as social objects’’ (p. 
452).! Stated mere precisely, this. seems to 
mean that the method of study which I 


! Mead did not deal in his writings or his lectures 
with the methodalogical problems involved in 
applying his scheme to the study of human conduct 
and human group lite. He is frightfully shy in telling 
us how to study the social or joint act, which he set 
up as the basic unit of human group life. He did not 
tell us how to proceed to study the ‘‘generalized 
other” as it operates in the case of given individuals 
or groups in given situations. He did not tell us how 
to study the self-interaction which, let us say, a pro- 
spective bank embezzler is carrying on with himself 
prior to committing his embezzlement. He did not 
tell us how, as sociel scientists, we should proceed to 
take the roles of those we are studying, or what we 
should do to be sure that we are taking their roles. 
He did not tell us how to study the ways in which the 
human actor constructs his act. With brilliant insight, 
Mead identified the basic character of human social 
interaction, of self-interaction, of the joint or shared 
makeup of human group life, and of the emerging 
nature of individual and social acts. But he did not 
inform us how to proceed to study these basic mat- 
ters. This picture is in utter contradiction to what 
McPhail and Rexroat (1979:452) declare: ‘‘But 
Mead, unlike Blumer, requires and discusses proce- 
dures for the controlled perception of observed facts 
and for establishing scientific problems as social ob- 
jects” (my emphasis). Where does Mead discuss 
these procedures Zor the study of human social be- 
havior? 
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propose does not allow or require the in- 
vestigator to identify his problem, his 
data, and his ideas in such a way that 
other investigators can check what he 
says. This charge by McPhail and Rexroat 
is completely wrong. Let us examine this 
matter in some detail, since it is pressed 
vigorously by McPhail and Rexroat. They 
are referring to my treatment of ‘‘explora- 
tion’ and “‘inspection’’ as the two parts of 
the process which I proposed for the 
“‘naturalistic’’ study of human conduct 


and human group life. By ‘“‘naturalistic’ . 


study I mean the study of conduct and 
group life as these occur naturally in the 
everyday existence of people—in the in- 
teraction of people as they associate in 
their daily lives, as they engage in the 
variety of activities needed to meet the 
situations that confront them in their 
day-to-day existence. This natural 
makeup of human conduct and group life 
covers what is done by individuals, organ- 
izations, institutions, communities, and 
collectivities as they carry on their lives. 
It comprises what Mead spoke of so fre- 
quently in his lectures as the ‘“‘stuff’ of 
human society—the complex of ongoing 
social acts that, according to Mead, con- 
stitutes the social life of human societies. 
This natural social world is the empirical 
domain of social science, the domain out 
of which problems arise, and the domain 
which is the test of the validity of their 
analysis. 

Now I have called attention to the fact 
that (following Mead) this empirical do- 
main of human group life is caught up in a 
continuous process of formation as people 
have to adjust to one another and to the 
situations with which they are faced. This 
means two things of great significance in 
the case of social science: (1) Much of 
what develops in human group life, espe- 
cially in complex societies, is obscure or 
hidden from immediate notice; and (2) so- 
cial scientists are not likely to have an 
initial firsthand, intimate familiarity with 
the empirical areas of group life that they 
propose to study. Because of these two 
conditions, I advocated and stressed the 
need of exploratory study (Blumer, 
1969:40-2). Such exploratory study per- 
mits a research scholar ‘“‘to form a close 
and comprehensive acquaintance with a 
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sphere of life that is unfamiliar and hence 
unknown to him’’ and it is ‘‘the means of 
developing and sharpening his inquiry so 
that his problems, his direction of inquiry, 
data, analytical relations and interpreta- 
tions arise out of and remain grounded in 


‘the empirical life under study.” It is clear 


that ‘“‘exploration,’’ as I see it, is to be 
used in place of studies in which the re- 
search scholar has no close familiarity 
with, or knowledge of, his empirical area 
of concern. The purpose of exploration is 
to make sure that his perception of his 
field and the problem that he sets up are 
empirically grounded instead of being 
fashioned out of inadequate or faulty 
knowledge. 

“Inspection” is the label I have used for 
the subsequent part of scientific inquiry, 
namely the exacting study of the-problem 
that arises out of exploration. Since the 
stage of inspection is particularly the 
target of McPhail and Rexroat’s (1979) 
attempt at criticism, it is desirable to see 
how I described it. Thus I introduce here a 
quote from my article: . 


By- “inspection” I mean an intensive 
focused examination of the empirical con- 
tent of whatever analytical elements are used 
for purposes of analysis, and this same kind 
of examination of the empirical nature of the 
relations between such elements. Let me ex- 
plain this abstract statement. By analytical 
elements I have in mind whatever general or 
categorical items are employed as the key 
items in the analysis, such as integration, _ 
social mobility, assimilation, charismatic 
leadership, bureaucratic relation, authority 
system, suppression of dissent, morale, 
relative deprivation, attitudes, and institu- 
tional commitment. As the examples 
suggest, such analytical elements may refer 
to processes, organization, relations, net- 
works of relations, states of being, elements 
of personal organization, and happenings. 
These analytical elements may be cast in 
different degrees of generality, ranging from 
something very broad such as integration to 
something more restricted such as mobility 
aspiration in the case of urban Negro adoles- 
cents. The procedure of inspection is to 
subject such analytical elements to meticu- 
lous examination by careful, flexible scrutiny 
of the empirical instances covered by the 
analytical element. The empirical instances 
are those that appear in the area under study; 
their careful, flexible scrutiny is done in the ` 
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context of the area in which they take place. 
Thus in the case of an analytical element 
such as assimilation, referring let us say to 
the assimilation of girls into organized pros- 
titution, the empirical instances would con- 


sist, of course, of the separate careers of - 


girls undergoing such assimilation. The 
careful scrutiny of such instances with an 
eye to disengaging the generic nature of such 
assimilation represents what I have in mind 
by ‘“‘inspection.”’? (Blumer, 1969:43-4) 


With this brief reminder of what is 
meant by “‘exploration’’ and ‘‘inspection’”’ 
as making up the naturalistic study of 
human group life, let me return to McPhail 
and Rexroat’s (1979) argument. They are as- 
serting that exploration and inspection, as 
I have defined them, do not allow the re- 
- search scholar to describe his problem, his 
leading ideas, his mode of inquiry, and his 
data in such a way that other investigators 
can check on what he presents. Such a 
contention has no foundation. There is 
nothing in exploration and inspection to 
prevent the investigator from describing 
the question he has raised, the problem he 
has set, the ideas that guide his inquiry, 
his sources of data, the nature of the data, 
and the interpretations that he makes—all 
in such a way that other investigators can 
review what he has done and can examine 
the empirical world to see whether the 
account stands up. Indeed, this has been 
done in multitudes of naturalistic studies 
ranging from monographic studies of 
fauna and flora, in biology, through hun- 
dreds of anthropological monographs of 
so-called primitive societies, and scores of 
well-known sociological studies, such as 
Thomas and Znaniecki’s (1927) Polish 
Peasant, Park and Miller’s (1921) 
Old World Traits Transplanted, Thrasher’s 
(1927) The Gang, and Wirth’s 
(1928) The Ghetto. Such studies were nat- 
uralistic studies, using primarily the 
methods of exploration and inspection. 
They were presented in such form as to 
definitely allow other research scholars to 
reexamine what is claimed by the original 
investigator, to see whether the account is 
empirically correct. For McPhail and Rex- 
roat to assert, in effect, that “‘explora- 
tion’’ and ‘‘inspection’’ can yield only 
solipsistic accounts that are incapable of 
test or corroboration shows a misun- 
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derstanding of the nature of naturalistic 
study and ignores a vast body of litera- 
ture. ` 
(2) Alleged differences in the treatment 
of hypotheses. The second methodolog- 
ical claim advanced by McPhail and Rex- 
roat (1979:452—5° is that Mead and I dif- 
fer in how we treat ‘‘hypotheses”’ in sci- 
entific inquiry. They seek to build their 
case on the following arguments: 
1. “Blumer avoids the term hypotheses.” 
(p. 453) 
2. For Blumer, the ‘‘meaningful connection 
between components in the empirical 
world’’ is ‘‘not assigned or hypothesized. It 
is discovered.” (p. 453) 
3. “Whereas Mead’s treatment of hypoth- 
eses is theoretically grounded, though not 
formally deductive, Blumer’s treatment is 
virtually- atheoretical, inductive empiri- 
cism.” (p. 453) i 
4. "Blumer re‘ects ‘the four customary 
means’ of empirically validating relation- . 
ships between analytical components.’” ‘*In 
short Blumer rejects all that Mead requires.” 
(p. 454) 
5. Mead ‘‘did mot construe observation as a 
matter of recording ‘the natural ongoing 
character’ of things. . . . Rather, observation 
is guided by the problems and interests of the 
investigators.’’ (p. 454) 
6. “The. investigator must specify the con- 
ditions to be met and the actions to be taken 
such that others, through their conduct, can 
experience, must observe, can confirm or 
reject the reported observations of the in- 
vestigator.’’ (p. 454) 


I will briefly discuss each of these 
arguments, using the same numbers for 
identification. 

1. I did not avoid the term ‘“‘hypoth- 
esis.” I merely used other words, such as 
‘tideas,’’ ‘‘leading ideas,” ‘‘premises,”’ 
‘‘nostulates,’’ and so forth, just as Mead 
did in a very liberal fashion. (See, for 
example, [Mead, 1936:268—74] his discus- 
sion in Movements of Thought in the 
Nineteenth Century.) 

2. AS my eazlier ontological discussion 
in the present article should have made 
clear, the second argument here by 
McPhail and Rexroat has no ground. To 
juxtapose “‘discovery”’ and ““hypotheses”’ 
is unwarranted. It is thoroughly possible 
to make a ‘‘discovery’’ by following out a 
hypothesis, and.it is thoroughly possible 
to treat a ‘‘discovery’”’ as hypothetical. 
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3. The third argument is similarly false. 
I have made it clear that, in the case of 
both ‘‘exploration’’ and “‘inspection,’’ the 
investigator necessarily has to guide him- 
self by sets of ideas in seeking to carve out 
his problem, to get his data, and to ana- 
lyze relations. 

4. The fourth argument of McPhail and 
Rexroat is the result of a faulty reading by 
them of my discussion (Blumer, 
1969:27—-33) of four conventional methods 
of study: adhering to a scientific protocol; 
engaging in replication of research 
studies; relying on the testing of hypoth- 
eses; and employing so-called operational 
procedures. As a careful reading of what I 
wrote will show, I criticized these four 
methods when they are used as substitutes 
for the meticulous examination of the em- 
pirical area under study. McPhail and Rex- 
roat have ignored this restriction and 
have extended my criticism to apply to all 
studies! This regrettable misinterpretation 
can be illustrated specifically in the case 
of the “‘testing of a hypothesis.” I was at 
pains to point out in my discussion (pp. 
29—30) that I was criticizing a widely held 
procedure—the procedure of (a) starting 
with a preestablished model whose prem- 
ises have not been empirically validated 
and of (b) seeking to validate the model by 
testing a hypothesis deduced from the 
model. In my discussion I was not denying 
the need of testing hypotheses; I was de- 
nying the value of testing hypotheses as 
the means of establishing the validity of 
premises when the premises, themselves, 
had not been empirically tested. McPhail 
and Rexroat have failed to catch the point 
of the discussion. 

5. The fifth McPhail-Rexroat argument 
is to the effect that the research scholar 
engaging in exploration and inspection has 
no problems or interests to guide his ob- 
servations. As I have already explained, 
this is a false understanding of what takes 
place in naturalistic study. 

6. The sixth argument by McPhail and 
Rexroat is another repetition of their claim 
that exploration and inspection do not 
permit the research scholar to describe his 
study so that it is open to test and corrob- 
oration by others. As I have pointed out 


above, this claim flies in the face ofa mass - 


of naturalistic studies in the fields of bi- 
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ology, anthropology, and sociology which 
have relied on exploration and inspection. 

I have to conclude that there is nothing 
in the McPhail-Rexroat arguments to 
show their claimed difference in the ways 
in which Mead and I view the use of hy- 
potheses in scientific inquiry. 

(3) Alleged differences in the conse- 
quences of scientific inquiry. McPhail and 
Rexroat (1979:455) present their third al- 
leged methodological difference between 
Mead and me in the statement that 
‘‘Blumer’s treatment of the theoretical 
consequences of inquiry is as equivocal as 
his discussion of the theoretical antece- 
dents.” I have already shown the mean- 
ingless character of the claim that I was 
“‘erratic’’ in the case of the ‘‘antecedents 
of scientific inquiry” (see discussion [/], 
earlier). Similarly, their claim here that I 
am “‘equivocal’’ with regard to the conse- 
quences of scientific inquiry has no 
meaningful foundation. The equivocation 
which they claim is that, on the one hand, 
for me, ‘‘every object of empirical consid- 
eration has a distinctive character” and 
that, on the other hand, ‘‘Blumer calls for 
the scientist to move beyond the empirical 
findings from a problematic investigation 
to some transcending theory or outside 
conceptual scheme.” Put in simple form, 
these two sentences mean nothing more ' 
than that, on the one hand, I recognize 
that every empirical object has an indi- 
vidual uniqueness but that, on the other 
hand, it also possesses features that are 
common to a class of such individual ob- 
jects. Thus, a scholar can describe and 
analyze an empirical object in terms of its 
distinctive makeup and career, and he can 
also describe and analyze it in terms of a 
theory that applies to a class of objects of 
which it is a member. I am unable to 
understand how McPhail and Rexroat can 
see ‘‘equivocation’”’ in the fact that an em- 
pirical object may be perceived as distinct 
from every other empirical object and also 
may be perceived as sharing something in 
common with other empirical objects. 


Some Further Observations on Alleged 
Methodological Differences. 


I discern underneath the McPhail- 
Rexroat (1979:449_67) discussion what 
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they really have in mind in alleging on- 
tological and methodological differences 
between Mead and me. Their fundamental 
intention is to justify and promote a spe- 
cial mode of scientific inquiry that relies 
on controlled experiments or on observa- 
tions closely akin to those made in con- 
trolled experiments. But they also regard 
themselves as followers of George Her- 
bert Mead. They are, thus, forced to 
interpret Mead in such a way as to support 
their methodological orientation. They 
seek to do this in two ways. First, they try 
to interpret Mead’s thought on “‘scientific 
method” in such a way as to uphold their 
methodological preference. Second, they 
endeavor to depict Mead’s ‘‘social be- 
haviorism’’ in such a manner as to fit their 
experimental or near-experimental com- 
mitment. I wish to comment on these two 
lines of their effort. | 

It is important to note that Mead did not 
see “‘scientific method” as a special kind 
of knowledge-producing procedure, or as 
a type of inquiry associated only with ex- 
perimental science. To the contrary, he 
viewed scientific method as merely the 
extension of reflective intelligence. Re- 
ferring to scientific method (1938:90), he 
said: ‘‘There is no difficulty in showing 
that, whether we call it the inductive or 
the experimental method, it is implicated 
in all intelligent conduct and that it has 
been involved in knowing the world at all 
times.” Also, 


[t]he scientific character of the method is evi- 
dently found in the careful exactness with 
which the problem is defined, the data 
gathered, the hypothesis formulated, and the 
experiment carried out; but these are merely 
the elaboration of the simple processes of 
everyday inference by which we meet our 
constantly recurring difficulties. (Mead, 
1938:83. My emphasis.) : 
With this modest view of the nature of 
scientific method, Mead could readily see 
scientific method in historical studies (p. 
92) or speak of the ‘‘scientific treatment of 
religious institutions, beliefs, and experi- 
ences,’ or say that ‘“‘more than one 
metaphysical problem [has been brought] 
into the range of scientific investigation” 
(p. 92), or declare that ‘‘The field of bibli- 
cal dates is, of course, one in which we 
find one of the most striking applications 
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of scientific method during the nineteenth 
century” (Mead, 1936:274-5. My empha- 
SiS). 

Obviously for Mead, the mark of scien- 
tific method was the exercise of exacting 
care in (a) the setting of the problem, (b) 
the gathering of data, (c) the formulation 
of hypotheses or leading ideas, and (d) the 
testing of the ideas. Since these four steps 
can be executed in the case of naturalistic 
study, there is no difference at all between 
Mead and me. As I have said, there is 
nothing intrinsic in exploration and in- 
spection to preclude the research scholar 
from specifying his problem exactly, from 
identifying his data carefully, from refin- 
ing his leading ideas into clear form (for- 


_mulating hypotheses), and from testing his 


ideas against the obdurate response of the 
empirical world (carrying out the experi- 
ment). McPhail and Rexroat have done 
nothing to show that it is impossible to 
carry out these four steps with care in the 
case of naturalistic study. Nor have they 
shown at all that it is impossible for the 
conscientious scholar who carries out 
these four steps to record the steps so that 
others may check on his experience. In- 
deed, naturalistic study in the form of 
exploration and inspection serves the pre- 
cise purpose of enabling the research 
scholar to make a clearer identification of 
a problem, a more definite specification of 
what are the relevant data, a clearer for- 
mulation of leading ideas, and a more 
accurate identification of the obdurate 
empirical items that are to test the leading 
ideas. In direct opposition to what 
McPhail and Rexroat say, exploration and 
inspection lead the scholar to the empiri- 
cal world in which the problem lies, in- 
stead of away from it. 

To make sure that the understanding of 
these matters is fully clear, let me make 
some additional comments on the inaccu- 
rate renditions of Mead which McPhail 
and Rexroat (1979:449-67) make or imply 
repeatedly in their discussion. 


(1) The ‘exception’ which Mead recog- 
nizes as the source of a scientific problem is 
in no sense confined to a challenge of an 
existing scientific law. It may be any obser- 
vation which raises a new question, or sets a 
problem, or doesn’t fit in with current 
thought or, as Mead says in one place, ‘“‘the 
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observing of that which runs counter to ac- 
cepted opinion” (Mead, 1936:284). In 
Mead’s view, contrary to what McPhail and 
Rexroat imply, the ‘‘exception’’ which ini- 
tiates scientific inquiry may arise from an 


exceedingly diverse background of antece-' 


dents. It may arise with the greatest of ease 
in the observation of the natural world. 

2) Mead stresses the need that the state- 
ment of the problem be made ‘‘in terms of 
the conditions of its possible solution.” 
McPhail and Rexroat make a great deal of 
this statement, implying that it requires an 
exacting account of prospective research 
procedure, as in the design of a laboratory 
experiment. For Mead, the ‘‘conditions of its 
possible solution’ had no such limitation; it 
referred to what was set by the problem and 
varied with the problem. Thus, Mead could 


recognize that careful historical studies that. 


are used to establish biblical dates could be 
regarded as a striking application of scien- 
tific method. The term, ‘“‘conditions of its 
` possible solution,” meant for Mead no more 
than an identification of the conditions that 
would allow for the careful execution of 
whatever procedure was needed to solve the 
problem; it did not mean adherence to a par- 
ticular procedure. 
(3) It is important to keep in mind that, al- 
though Mead used the term ‘‘experimental 
method’’ with great frequency, he recog- 
nized very clearly that it was not synony- 
mous with ‘‘scientific method.” He saw that 
observation” outside of an experimental 
framework could be an integral and impor- 
tant part of scientific procedure. ‘‘There is 
just as much accurate technique in observa- 
tion as there is in experimentation” (Mead, 
1936:284). In no way did Mead exclude sci- 
entific observation from what I have spoken 
of as naturalistic study. 
(4) It ts important, also, to note that Mead 
saw that the part of the empirical world that 
is under scientific investigation has an obdu- 
rate or resistant nature. This obdurate na- 
ture is ‘‘there,’’ in the ‘‘facts’’ which set the 
problem—and in the facts that have to be 
met by the proposed solution. They are the 
‘hard data” of scientific study that have to 
be reckoned with. This obdurate or resistant 
nature of the empirical world that is under 
scientific study was not seen by Mead as 
eternal or immutable; it is recognized in true 
pragmatic spirit as subject to reconstruction. 
This is exactly my position. 


To sum up, McPhail and Rexroat 
(1979:449_67) have grievously: misrepre- 
. sented Mead’s ideas on scientific method 
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in asserting that it cannot be employed in 
exploration and inspection. There are no 
fundamental differences between the 
ways in which Mead and I see methodol- 
ogy in scientific inquiry. 


OBSERVATIONS ON MEAD’S 
*“SOCIAL BEHAVIORISM”’ 


As I have mentioned here, there is little 
doubt that McPhail and Rexroat are de- 
termined to depict Mead’s thought in a 
way to make it fit their idea of how human 
group life is to be studied. Their idea has 
three compelling dimensions: It narrowly 
limits the scope of behavior that one is 
allowed to observe; it requires the inves- 
tigator to be able to control or manipulate 
the behavior that is to be observed; and it 
requires the investigator to control and 
record his observations (McPhail and Rex- 
roat, 1979:463). Mead’s thought on the 
nature of social behavior is being 
squeezed by McPhail and Rexroat to fit 
this procrustean methodological bed— 
and, in the process, is being squeezed 
badly out of shape. We.can see this de- 
formation of Mead’s thought by McPhail 
and Rexroat in what they propose in the 
latter section (pp. 460-6) of their article, 
‘‘Investigating Mead’s Ideas on His Own 
Terms.” In that section, they present the 
two lines of study which, they say, repre- 
sent the way in which Mead sees, and 
would study, ‘‘social behavior.” These 
two lines of study are (1) the substitution 
of reflex movements in human behavior 
for the social meaning or character of that 
behavior, and (2) a reduction of social be- 
havior to quantifiable units of overt re- 
sponses. I wish to discuss each of these 
two lines of distortion of Mead’s thought. 


Substitution of Reflex Movements for 
Social Behavior 


It is obvious from the discussion (see 
pp. 460-2 of their article) that McPhail 
and Rexroat regard the study of reflex 
movements to be the major way in which 
Mead would have us study human social 
behavior. They present three such studies 
of reflex movements (O’Toole and Dubin, 
1968; Smith, 1971; and Cottrell, 1971) as 
exemplifying the investigation of Mead’s 
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social behavioral ideas ‘‘in terms of his 
own sociological perspective.’’ I can say 
with unqualified confidence that Mead 
would have regarded as ludicrous the effort 
to center the scientific study of human 
social behavior in the reflex movements 
involved in such behavior. Viewed in 
terms of Mead’s thought, such a shift to 
reflex movements suffers a serious dis- 
ability: It replaces what is social in be- 
havior by what is physiological. I wish to 
show this, using the cited O’Toole-Dubin 
study as a convenient illustration. 

The O’Toole-Dubin study consisted of 
observing mothers who were spoon-feed- 
ing their infants and of counting the fre- 
quency with which each mother opened 
her mouth as she presented the spoon to 
the mouth of the infant. This study is 
hailed by McPhail and Rexroat as an 
exemplary study of Mead’s ideas of what 
is involved in “‘taking the attitude of an- 
other.” Yet, it doesn’t even come close to 
catching what Mead saw as involved in 
taking the attitude. of another. The 
spoon-feeding of the infant by a mother is 
what Mead spoke of as a “‘social act,” one 
in which two organisms (the mother and 
infant) are adjusting their individual acts 
to one another in carrying out a joint act. 
In this instance, the mother would have 
the need of taking the ‘‘attitude of the 
infant,” namely, to catch the perceived 
and the anticipated action of the infant so 


that the mother could adjust to the infant’s . 


action. The effort by the mother to catch 
the perceived and the anticipated action of 
the infant is a complicated matter—one 
that is dependent in large part on the kind 
of social object that the mother makes of 
the infant in the feeding act. Thus, the 
mother may see the infant in the feeding 
act in a variety of ways: as a good baby or 
an obstinate baby, as an infant who needs 
to be coaxed, as one who is making inor- 
dinant demands, as one who is. delaying 
the mother’s schedule to prepare dinner, 
as one who is to be nursed along with 
great care and attention, as one who is 
unwelcome but still has to be fed, and so 
on, in many different ways. These differ- 
ent ways in which the mothers may see 
their infants in the feeding act are defi- 
nitely a ‘‘taking of the attitude” of the 
infant; they represent the ways in which 
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the mothers see and treat the infants as 
acting toward them (the mothers). It is 
precisely these crucial objects—which 
mothers make of their infants in the feed- 
ing act—which are not revealed at all by 
the reflex movements. One would find out 
pitifully little about how a mother is taking 
the role of her infant by counting the fre- 
quency with which the mother opens her 
mouth as she extends a spoon to the in- 
fant’s mouth. Such counting of her mouth 
openings will not tell us whether, as 
suggested, she sees the infant, at the time, 
as a burdensome demander, as a beloved 
object, as one who needs a great deal of 
guidance, as one who is possessed by a 
demon that needs to be exorcized, or as 
one who merely needs attention on 
schedule. The study of the mouth-opening 
reflex does not tell, at all, the kind of 
object that the mother is making of the 
infant. Yet, in Mead’s thought, it is pre- 
cisely this latter kind of knowledge that is 
essential to understanding the mother’s 
social behavior toward the infant. 

Mead saw the social behavior of human 
beings as constituted by their approaches 
and responses to one another as they en- 
gaged in their respective parts of their 
joint acts. These approaches and re- 
sponses turn on how the human beings see 
and define each other in their 
interaction—the kind of objects they make 
of one another in the situations in which 
they are placed. Any scheme that pro- 
poses to study the social behavior of 
human beings, as seen by Mead, has to 
respect this social process. The study of 
the reflex movements of participants in 
the social process fails ignominiously to 
catch this social process. The study of 
reflex movements that are involved in so- 
cial behavior may well fit McPhail and 
Rexroat’s methodological procrustean 
bed, but such study grievously ignores 
what Mead saw as central to human social ` 
behavior. 


Reduction of Social Behavior to 
Quantifiable Units of Overt Response 


A similar verdict of distortion has to be 
made in the case of the other form of study 
which, McPhail and Rexroat declare, 
exemplifies Mead’s ideas of social be- 
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havior. They (McPhail and Rexroat, 
1979:462-5) speak of this second and re- 
maining form of study as ‘‘exploratory- 
descriptive’ research and illustrate its 
character by referring to a study by Mel- 
bin. McPhail and Rexroat propose their 
scheme of ‘‘exploratory-descriptive’’ re- 
search as a replacement for my scheme of 
‘exploration’ and ‘“‘inspection’’—a re- 
placement which they announce as being 
faithful to Mead’s idea of social behavior 
and, thus, as being a correction of my 
allegedly faulty rendition of Mead. Their 
scheme of exploratory-descriptive re- 
search is designed by them for naturalistic 
study—the study of the social life of 
human beings in their everyday natural 
settings. But McPhail and Rexroat find 
that their scheme of exploratory- 
descriptive research cannot be made to 
quite fit their basic methodological pro- 
crustean bed. So they make a concession 
by casting aside the requirement for the con- 
trol and manipulation of the behavior that 
is under observation, and (p. 462) merely 
specify the other two requirements— 
limiting the scope of behavior to be ob- 
served, and having the investigator con- 
trol and record his observations of his own 
behavior. However, within the framework 
of these two requirements, McPhail and 
Rexroat set up a new group of more 
exacting requirements that have to be met 
in order for social behavior in the natural 
world to qualify for study under their 
exploratory-descriptive scheme. From 
what they say—and particularly from the 
Meibin illustration—it seems clear that, to 
be studied in its naturalistic setting, social 
behavior must meet the following criteria: 


(1) The social behavior must be overt and 
thus open to direct observation; 

(2) the social behavior must be simple in 
makeup and brief in duration; 

(3) the social behavior must be capable of 
easy and unequivocal detection by inves- 
tigators who are trained to make the same 
kind of observation; and 

(4) the social behavior must be capable of 
being counted in the form of clear-cut units. 


This set of four requirements constitutes 
the new procrustean bed which human so- 
cial behavior in natural life has to. 
fit in order to qualify for study under 
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the McPhail-Rexroat scheme of ‘‘ex- 
ploratory-descriptive’’ research. 

The question which has to be faced is 
whether human social behavior which is 
forced to fit this new procrustean bed rep- 
resents social behavior as it was seen by 
Mead. My answer is resoundingly in the 
negative. To make this clear, let us con- 
sider each of the four requirements. The 
first requirement (that the behavior must 
be overt) rules out immediately the vast 
amount of covert behavior (the communi- 
cation of the person with himself) which 
Mead elevated to such high importance in 
human group life. The second requirement 
(that the behavior be simple in makeup 
and have a brief span of duration) simi- 
larly rules out a vast portion of the com- 
plex and lengthy social acts that Mead 
recognized as taking place in natural 
group life. The third requirement (that the 
behavior be capable of easy and un- 
equivocal detection by trained observers) 
puts to the side the sizeable amount of 
obscure and hidden behavior in natural 
life which can be identified only by a great 
deal of artful probing. Finally, the fourth 
requirement (that the behavior be capable 
of reduction to countable quantitative 
units) casts aside an enormous range and 
amount of social behavior that takes place 
in human group life. These simple obser- 
vations show that human social behavior, 
as Mead recognized it to be in everyday 
life, has an abundance of important forms 
and developments which elude and, in- ` 
deed, defy compression into the. 
McPhail-Rexroat mold of their 
exploratory-descriptive research. Mead’s 
ideas of social behavior definitely recog- 
nize the existence, in everyday life, of 
those social forms and processes which 
the McPhail-Rexroat scheme would ex- 
clude. Further, Mead never said, or 
hinted, that these forms and processes 
which McPhail and Rexroat would ex- 
clude cannot be studied scientifically. 

I urge interested readers to examine 
carefully the two kinds of research which 
McPhail and Rexroat assert are the ways 
which Mead would have us use to study 
human behavior. These two kinds of re- 
search (the study of reflex movements and 
the highly compressed ‘‘exploratory- 
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descriptive” research) fail overwhelm- 
ingly to catch-what Mead had in mind in 
his conception of human social behavior. 
Mead did not have such a debased view of 
human social behavior as to equate it with 
reflex movements. Nor did he have such a 
constricted view of himan social behavior 
as to confine it to small portions of simple, 
overt, quantifiable actions. Instead, Mead 
saw social behavior in its breadth, com- 
plexity, and natural character as it takes 
place in the multitude of social acts that 
make up the life of a human society. This 
was the empirical social world for Mead. 
Further, Mead’s conception of scientific 
method fully permitted the application of 
scientific method to the naturalistic study 
of this empirical social world. In this nat- 
uralistic study, observations could be 
made, questions could be asked, problems 
could be narrowed and sharpened, data 
could be specified, leading ideas or hy- 
potheses could be formulated, and special 
data could be selected to test the validity 
of the leading ideas. To contend or pre- 
tend that Mead’s views did not allow for 
such direct scientific study of human so- 
cial behavior in its natural empirical set- 
ting is to grievously distort Mead’s views 
of both the nature of human social be- 
havior and of the nature of scientific 
method. 

To sum up, a careful examination of the 
McPhail-Rexroat (1979:449-67) article 
shows that they have seriously misrepre- 
sented (a) my ontological view of reality, 
(b) my view of naturalistic study, (c) 
Mead’s view of scientific method, and (d) 
Mead’s view of social behavior. 
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Blumer (1980) hypothesizes we have 
misrepresented his views and those of 
Mead on scientific inquiry and social be- 
havior, and that we have erroneously con- 
cluded their methodological perspectives 
diverge. Ironically, Blumer’s paper 
exemplifies two of the fundamental prob- 
lems we noted in his methodological per- 
spective. First, he fails to specify the cri- 
terion in terms of which he makes the 
judgment of misrepresentation. Second, 
he fails to bring systematic evidence to 
bear on the claims of his hypothesis in 
relation to some criterion for judgment. 

We proceeded differently. We indicated 
at ihe outset of our paper (McPhail and 
Rexroat, 1979:450, especially fn. 1, fn. 2, 
and fn. 3) that our criterion for judging con- 
vergence or divergence between Mead’s 
and Blumer’s methodological perspec- 
tives would be their written statements. 
When we attributed a position to Mead we 
provided citations to or quotations from 
Mead’s statements documenting our 
claims. Blumer (1980) makes no less than 
28 attributions of position, opinion or 
“thought” to Mead, yet offers documen- 
tation for less than one third of those attri- 
butions.' Instead, Blumer responds as he 
has in the past to those who offer non- 
Blumerian interpretations of Mead (e.g., 
Blumer, 1966; 1967; 1973; 1977: he simply 
asserts that his interpretation of Mead is 
the correct one! The availability of Mead’s 
writings and edited lectures permit in- 
terested scholars to decide between a ver- 
sion of Mead ex cathedra Blumer or ex 
libris Mead. 

In the following sections we examine 


* Direct all communications to: Clark McPhail; De- 
partment of Sociology; University of Illinois; Ur- 
bana, IL 61801. 

-~ We thank Charles W. Tucker for commenting on a 
preliminary draft of this statement. 

' None of Blumer’s references to Mead’s writings 
challenge any of the arguments presented in our 
paper, as our subsequent remarks will demonstrate. 


Blumer’s claims about his own ontologi- 
cal, methodological, and theoretical posi- 
tions, as well as his claims about our mis- 
representation. We examine his claims in 
terms of their internal consistency as well 
as the evidence from Mead’s writings and 
from our (1979) paper. Our examination 
strengthens our initial judgment: Mead’s 
and Blumer’s methodological perspec- 
tives are divergent. Blumer’s charges of 
misrepresentation are misdirected and re- 
flect his own failure to examine what 
Mead has written and his failure to accu- 
rately report and respond to what we 
wrote. 


ONTOLOGICAL DIFFERENCES 


In his defense Blumer (1980:409-10 
states his own ontological position and then, 
without citation or quotation, presents it 
as the ‘‘. . . basic tenets of Mead’s prag- 
matism....’’ We will not repeat our sum- 
mary discussion of Mead’s ontological 
position but invite readers to examine our 
synopsis (1979:457~9) or Mead’s state- 
ments (e.g., [1900] 1964:8, [1903] 1964:54; 
[1917] 1964:196, 203; [1922] 1964:242; 
[1927] 1964:315—6, 218; 1932:275; 1934:78; 
1936:275, 285; 1938:104—5, 275) and make 
their own comparison of his position with 
the one Blumer sets forth. 

Blumer (1980) denies he is a ‘‘realist’’ or 
‘Aristotelian essentialist” and proclaims 
allegiance to Mead’s pragmatist position. 
The terms with which Blumer describes 
his naturalistic methodology make suspect 
his denial and his allegiance. On numerous 
occasions he refers to “‘the nature of nat- 
uralistic study” (p. 413), “the nature of 
scientific method” (pp. 415, 419), the ‘‘nat- 
ural social world” (p. 412), “‘the nature of 
social behavior (pp. 416, 419) or ‘‘the nat- 
ural character” of *‘social behavior” (p. 419). 
Webster’s Third Edition defines ‘‘nature”’ 
as ‘‘the essential character or constitution 
of something, especially, the essence or 
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ultimate form of something.” If Blumer 
means something else by the terms ‘‘na- 
ture,’ ‘‘natural,’’ or “‘naturalistic,” he 
should provide us with a set of distin- 
guishing criteria.27 Otherwise we must 
conclude that Blumer either disagrees 
with or fails to understand Mead’s 
(1936:275) contention that “‘science has 
gotten away from metaphysical dogmas as 
to what the nature of things is’’ and is 
concerned instead with ‘‘the ordering of 
events it observes.” 

The ‘‘ordering of events’’ is achieved 
through the responses—the behaviors—of 
the investigator and others. Blumer (1980: 
410) protests he is not ‘“‘designating 
the existence of an implanted, fixed and 
eternal reality,’ yet he makes repeated 
designations of the ‘‘nature’’ or ‘‘natural 
makeup’’ of human behavior. Such de- 
signations attribute the meaning or char- 
acteristics to the behavior rather than to 
the responses the investigator makes to 
the behavior. The meanings of a behavior 
are the responses made to it (Mead, [1900] 
1964:8) and not the discovery or revela- 
tion of its “‘nature’’ or ‘‘natural makeup” 
at any one point in time or another.? The 
corroboration of the investigator’s re- 
sponses by another’s response coestab- 
lishes the presence and meaning of that 
behavior. Such convergent responses 
(Mead [1927] 1964:315-6, 318) constitute 
the objective ‘‘stuff’ with which science 
works. It is Blumer’s failure to adopt this 
social behaviorist stance that makes his 
position so variable and confusing, if not 
contradictory. It is the same failure which 
separates Blumer from the pragmatist 
position with which Mead transcends the 
realist-idealist gap. 


2 It does not suffice to define these concepts in 
terms of one another as Blumer does when he writes 
(1980:412): “By naturalistic study I mean the study 
of conduct and group life as these occur naturally in 
the everyday existence of people... .”’. 

3 “Resistance” ts not a useful defining char- 
acteristic of "the nature” of the empirical world 
because this turns attention away from the responses 
of human beings and toward ‘‘the nature” of that to 
which they respond. Some readers may pound their 
desks when they read these comments and thereby 
meet with resistance, But resistance varies with re- 
sponse and the use of an electric drill or a laser beam, 
as compared with a fist, will produce varied resist- 
ance from the desk. 
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Antecedents and Initiation of Inquiry. 
Blumer (1980:411: denies our (1979:451) 
charge that he presents an ‘‘erratic’’ char- 
acterization and analysis of the role of 
antecedent theory. To support his denial 
Blumer (1980:411) selectively quotes the 
first and final phrases, italicized below, 
from our discussion of his positions. He 
(1980:411) then writes he is unable to 
understand how those phrases establish 
his erratic positicn. They don’t! The ex- 
cluded phrases do. We wrote (1979:451): 


On the one hand he is less sanguine than 
Mead with the adequacy of existing be- 
havioral scientific theories, laws and beliefs. 
Extant theories cannot provide benchmarks 
when the majority of theoretical concepts 
are too vague and ill-defined to be used in 
scientific inquiry (Blumer [1954] 1969-138). 
Blumer says these concepts, at best, may 
serve as ‘‘sensitizing concepts’’ in a prelimi- 
nary exploration of the empirical world. This 
may result in the development of more *‘de- 
finitive concepts.” Yet, on the other hand, 
Blumer ([1940] 1969: 181) warns of the **. .. 
risk and danger that the [theoretical] concept 
may coerce judgment and determine what is 
seen.” He (1969:41) warns investigators to 
beware “‘impriscnment’’ by their antecedent 
theoretical sche.nes.” 


On the one hand. Blumer ([1940] 1969:181) 
says theory is so powerful it may coerce 
judgment, determine what is seen and, 
thereby, imprison the investigator. On the 
other hand, he ([1954] 1969:138) says ex- 
tant theory is inadequate, too vague and 
ill-defined, to direct scientific inquiry. 
This is one basis for our judgment that he 
is erratic on this point. Further, because 
we understand the term ‘‘sanguine” to be 
defined as ‘‘optimistic’’ or ‘‘confident,”’ 
we judge that Blumer is less sanguine than 
Mead ({1917] 1964:207; 1938:56) about 
extant theory as a source of hypothetical 
solutions to whatever area of activity or 
experience becomes problematic (Mead, 
1936:264—5). 

We also conclude Blumer is less confi- 
dent than we are about applying Mead’s 
methodological perspective to the study of 
human social behavior. Blumer 
(1980:416—9) contrasts the physiological 
movements of human beings with the 
‘‘natural character’’ of their social be- 
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havior. His discussion of that contrast 
suggests a distinction Mead refused to 
draw——namely, that there is some essential 
characteristic or generic feature of human 
social behavior which renders it immune 
to investigation by ‘‘the scientific 
method.’’: Mead ({1906] 1964:61) recog- 
nized no fundamental distinction between 
the researches of the social and biological 
and physical sciences ‘‘in point of 
method”: 


Each is approaching problems which must 
be solved, and to be solved must be 
presented in the form of carefully gathered 
data. For their solution hypotheses must be 
constructed and tested by means of experi- 
ment or observation. With the complexity of 
the phenomena, of course, the application of 
the scientific methods will vary. The pro- 
cesses of observation, for example, will vary 
enormously in the study of a historical 
problem in the ancient world, and the study 
of the problem of variation where the mate- 
rial is immediately at hand. 


The study of varied and complex human 
social behaviors in an ongoing situation 
might require a specialized data collection 
and analysis technique (for example, film 
recording) but variation in techniques 
does not qualify or change ‘‘the scientific 
character of the method” (Mead, 1938:83) 
which is found ‘‘in the careful exactness 
with which the problem is defined, the 
data gathered, the hypothesis formulated 
and the experiment carried out... .’’ 
Blumer argues, as we explicitly ac- 
knowledge (McPhail and Rexroat, 
1979:453, fn. 9-10), that Mead did not 
limit the application of scientific inquiry to 
experimental manipulation. Scientific in- 
quiry is the explicit and formal extension 
of intelligent problem solution to all areas 
of human inquiry (Mead, [1906] 1964:61; 
[1917] 1964; [1923] 1964:248-66; 1936). 
Blumer correctly, but incompletely, notes 
Mead’s reference to the application of sci- 
entific method to the historical analysis of 
disputed biblical dating.* He conveniently 


* Mead mentions ‘“‘biblical dating’ as an example 
of scientific challenge to dogma. Bishop Ulster (c. 
1654) calculated the creation of the universe at 4004 
B.C. His claims were subsequently challenged in the 
_ 19th century. Mead (1936:274) observed that ‘'if you 
set up a dogma of that sort, science will inevitably 
undertake to find a problem in it. . . will at once 
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overlooks Mead’s (1938:35) favorable ref-- 
erence to experimental studies and his 
(1936:400) comments on the merits of ob- 
servation -versus introspective studies of 
human behavior. It is simply not true, as 
Blumer (1980:411, fn. 1) claims, that Mead 
failed to discuss procedures for the study 
of human behavior. Mead did not write a 
handbook of research procedures; but, 
then, neither did Blumer. Both wrote 
about ‘methodological principles” and it 
is our contention that Mead’s comments 
are both more explicit and extensive than 
Blumer’s. 

Exploration and Inspection. We 
(1979:462-3) recognize that exploratory 
research is the imperative first step in be- 
coming familiar with the phenomena to be 
explained. We are less sanguine about what 
Blumer (1980:412) calls ‘‘inspection’’: 
the ‘‘meticulous examination’’ of the 
analytical element by ‘“‘careful, flexible 
scrutiny of the empirical instances 
covered by the analytical element.” 

First, Blumer fails to tell us what one 
does when one engages in ‘‘meticulous 
examination’’ or ‘‘careful, flexible 
scrutiny.’’ We think it might involve, at 
minimum, the description of the phenom- 
ena to be explained. Mead (1936:283~—4) 
says the investigator should produce de- 
scriptions of as many instances of the 
problem as possible and, thereby, in- 
crease the facts known about the problem. 
He (1936:350) discusses the use of vocal 
and nonvocal gestures to discriminate or 
point out objects and (1936:378—80) to di- 
rect conduct with respect to the objects 
established by such gestures. He 
(1936:406) emphasizes the detailed infor- 
mation which must be noted when re- 
porting the exceptional event. In this way 
investigators’ activities establish, specify, 
describe and corroborate the phenomena to 
be explained. Second, Blumer (1980:413) 
advocates inspection ‘‘with an eye to dis- 
engaging the generic nature” of analytic 
elements. This exemplifies the Aristote- 


turn about and ask for a justification. . . will look up 
documents, ask what they are, where they come 
from, who wrote them, and pull the dogma all to 
pieces.” We are in complete agreement with Blumer 
on this point: textual analysis can be used to pull 
extant dogma all to pieces! 
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lian conception of observation Mead 
criticized ([1917] 1964:184) because of the 
value it places on ‘*. . . the insight with 
which [the investigator] recognizes the 
nature of the object,” analyzes that nature 
‘‘into essential characters” and therefrom 
formulates the definition of the object. 

Here, again, we confront the funda- 
mental divergence between Blumer’s and 
. Mead’s treatments of observation. Blumer 
properly calls for direct observation of the 
empirical world but he places the empha- 
sis upon discovering or recognizing the 
‘generic nature of analytic elements” 
through inspection of empirical instances 
of the analytic category. Thereby Blumer 
directs attention toward the nature of the 
phenomenon and away from Mead’s 
({1900] 1964:8) emphasis on the response 
to the phenomenon: ‘‘the meaning of the 
object is derived entirely from our reac- 
tion upon it” (emphasis supplied). The in- 
vestigator’s activities impose order by 
- specifying what must occur before the in- 
vestigator (and others) can judge that phe- 
nomena have occurred, or that one phe- 
nomenon is related to, follows from, or 
occasions another. This is what inves- 
tigators must do (Mead, 1938:83) if they 
are to proceed with ‘‘careful exactness” 
to define their problem, gather their data, 
and submit their hypotheses to the test of 
observed facts. 

Hypotheses. Blumer (1980:412-3) 
offers six refutations of our (1979) claim that 
his treatment of hypotheses differs from 


Mead. We respond in turn. First, Mead - 


(1936:346—-91) does use synonyms for the 
term hypothesis in the lecture to which 
Blumer refers. However, it is difficult for 
us to read what Mead has written on sci- 
entific inquiry and escape the conclusion 
that ‘‘hypothesis’’ is his preferred term. 
‘*Hypothesis’’ is the crucial instrument in 
scientific inquiry, “‘the escape from the 
exception” or ‘‘the tentative solution to 
the problem” -which must be submitted to 
empirical test against observed facts. 
Second, we juxtapose Mead’s term 
“hypothesis” with Blumer’s term ‘‘dis- 
covery” because the former is an activity 
advanced against the empirical world by 
the investigator, whereas the latter is, ac- 
cording to Blumer, something drawn from 
the nature or character of that world. 
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Again, the Meadian emphasis is on the 
actions of the investigator whereas the 
Blumerian emphasis is upon the nature of 
the world. 

Third, Blumer denies our (1979:455) 
suggestion that he advocates or practices 
‘‘atheoretical induction.’’ But note his 
reaction to our summaries of studies of 
‘‘taking the attitude of other’’; that is, the 
individual’s reflexive response to its own 
gesture. Blumer is concerned with the 
substance of baby feeding whereas 
O’Toole-Dubin (1968) merely took that 
substantive setting as an opportunity to 
observe and record the behaviors for a 
central theoretical concept in Mead’s 
(e.g., 1936:360-85) explanation of coordi- 
nated behavior. 

Fourth, we did not suggest that Blumer 
(1969:28-31) categorically rejects what he 
calls ‘tthe four customary means’’ of sci- 
entific inquiry. We (1979:454) explicitly 
summarized the reasons Blumer offers for 
rejecting most research done in those 
ways. The fact remains that Blumer con- 
sistently finds fault with conventional 
methods of study which require inves- ' 
tigators to put up criteria for and empirical 
evidence against the claims of their hy- 
potheses. Mead ‘1936:284) says that in- 
vestigators must ‘“‘take the hypothesis that 
you have formed and see if it will fit with 
the facts which you have before you.” 
Blumer consistently resists, equivocates, 
or circumvents this challenge. 

For example, Blumer claims we fail to 
catch the point of his discussion of testing 
hypotheses. He (1969:29-30) denies the 
‘*.. value of testing hypotheses as the 
means of establishing the validity of 
premises when the premises themselves 
have not been empirically tested.” We 
take it that Blumer is not using the term 
‘‘premise’’ as synonymous with the term 
‘‘assumption’’ (and, hence, something 
which is not subject to empirical check) 
but, rather, is using “‘premise’’ to refer to 
a basic proposition in a theoretical argu- 
ment. By what process would such a 
proposition come to receive the empirical 
test to which Blumer refers? Mead 
(1936:285) says that one starts with a hy- 
pothesis which proposes a solution to 
one’s problem, or an answer to one’s 
question, and then submits that hypoth- 
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esis to.test. ““You test it. When you have 
tested it, it becomes a working hypoth- 
esis. And if others test it and it works, it 
becomes a working theory.” Of course, 
that theoretical premise (or proposition or 
universal) holds only so long as it is con- 
sistent with the last available set of obser- 
vations. But to claim, as Blumer does, 
that one should not test hypotheses unless 
they are derived from empirically 
validated premises, is to deny the process 
by which empirically validated premises 
are constructed. . 

Fifth, we concede that Blumer’s inves- 
tigator might have problems or interests to 
guide initial exploration and inspection. 
However, if those problems or ideas are 
not explicitly stated ‘‘up front,” we do not 
know the criteria in terms of which inves- 
tigators judge that this or that phenom- 
enon occurs. We are prevented from 
knowing whether “‘the guiding idea’’ was 
a'useful one or was abandoned en route. If 
it was not useful, that should be reported, 
_and, if it was useful, we need the criteria 
as instructions for our own exploration of 
the same phenomenon or for corrobora- 
tion of the initial investigator’s report. Fi- 
nally, when investigators fail to give at- 
tention to and describe their own actions 
toward the phenomenon in question, they 
are more likely to conclude, mistakenly, 
that they have ‘‘discovered the nature of 
something’ whereas, in fact, it has been 
established by their actions. 

Sixth, we are not persuaded that 
Blumer’s methodology permits the inves- 
tigator to specify what was observed such 
that others can corroborate the initial re- 
port. It is clear that Blumer does not re- 
quire such specification and corrobora- 
tion. In response to our challenge, Blumer 
claims that, like Mead, ‘‘he too’’ consid- 
_ers these important matters. But, like 
Mead £1936:400), we think we are on 
much safer grounds ‘‘to come back to the 
conduct of the individual if you are going 
to [make judgments about his position] 
than to come back to something he reports 
to you by means of introspection.’’ As we 
(1979:452, fn. 6) noted earlier, Blumer is 
neither unaware of the issues of specifica- 
tion and corroboration nor is he unaware 
of' crude procedures with which they 
could be addressed. But his writings from 
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1928 through 1979 have given these mat- 
ters such scant attention, or have dis- 
cussed them in such obscure locations, 
that we can only conclude he has consid- 
ered them unimportant until now. 
Consequences of Scientific Inquiry. 
Blumer (1980) responds consistently to 
our charges of equivocation on the 
theoretical antecedents and consequences 
of scientific inquiry. He consistently omits 
the substantive illustrations of our con- 
tentions and then claims bewilderment 
when we find him erratic. On the present 
point, Blumer does concede that objects 
can.be construed as distinctive or unique 
as well as being construed as members of 
a general theoretical category sharing 
common features. But his position still 
falls far short of Mead’s (1936:285) explicit 
discussion of the process of formulating 
and empirically generating theoretical 
universals. Blumer’s (1980:414) protest 
notwithstanding, this point is a clear 
example of an important difference be- 
tween the ways Mead and Blumer view 
the use of hypotheses in scientific inquiry. 


FURTHER METHODOLOGICAL 
DIFFERENCES 


Blumer (1980:414—5) claims that our 
concern with promoting a special mode of. 
scientific inquiry has led us to misconstrue 
Mead’s methodological and theoretical 
perspective to serve our purpose. How 
does Blumer know what we “‘really have 
in mind” (cf. Mead, 1936:404)? Our initial 
concerns were with the social organiza- 
tion of individual behavior and experi- 
ence, with the coordination of the ongoing 
behaviors of two or more persons into so- 


` cial acts, and with the import of vocal and 


nonvocal gestures for the organization of 
individual and social acts. Reading what 
Mead had to say about those matters led 
us to read what he had to-say about the 
conduct of scientific inquiry. We were 
surprised—given his advance billing by 
Blumer (1969: 1}—to find that Mead had so 
much to say! Thus, if it is possible for 
anyone accurately to reconstruct their in- 
tentions, we would judge that our sub- 
stantive and theoretical interests led to an 
examination of Mead’s methodological 
perspective. This is not quite what Blumer 
has discerned. 


EX CATHEDRA BLUMER OR EX LIBRIS MEAD? 


Blumer claims that we wish to restrict 
Mead’s characterization and analysis of 
scientific inquiry to ‘‘controlled experi- 
ments.” To the contrary, we 'wrote 
(1979:453): ‘‘Mead’s analysis of scientific 
inquiry discusses the examination of hy- 
potheses by means of experimental and 
. nonexperimental observations as well as 
` with thought experiments’’? (emphasis 
supplied). We further wrote (p. 462): “Not 
every problematic behavior, nor every 
phase of any problematic behavior, lends 
itself to experimental investigation.” We 
also noted that Mead (1938:82--3) con- 
strued the experimental method as a set of 
requirements for generating knowledge 
and not as a data generation technique, 
and that he recognized that experimental 
tests of hypotheses were not always prac- 
tical or possible. We suspect Mead favors 
experimental method because it involves 
the investigator’s active intervention and 
manipulation of the world in the solution 
of problems, whether these involve spe- 
cific but abstract categories of behavior in 
‘ the laboratory (1938:35) or larger config- 
urations of behavior in the ongoing life of 
the community ([1899; 1923; 1929] 1964). 

Blumer (1980:415) persists in the claim 
that we ‘‘have done nothing to show that it 
is impossible to carry out [Mead’s 
(1938:83) criteria for scientific inquiry] in 
the case of naturalistic study.” As we 
have noted, Blumer does not require 
exacting care in the definition of the 
problem, the gathering of the data, the 
formulation or the test of the hypothesis. 
Blumer merely says his methodology does 
not prevent, or that it allows, meeting 
those criteria. We contend it is not suffi- 
cient (cf. Mead [1917] 1964:196—7) to 
leave these matters to the discretion of 
Blumer’s (1980:415) ‘‘conscientious 
scholar.” 

If Mead’s criteria for scientific inquiry 
can be employed in exploration and in- 
spection, why aren’t they? What happens 
if Mead’s criteria are explicitly incorpo- 
rated into Blumer’s naturalistic methodol- 
ogy? If that incorporation alters Blumer’s 
methodology then his perspective and that 
of Mead are obviously different.’ If that 


5 One inevitable alteration would be to eliminate 
Blumer’s designation ‘‘naturalistic’’ which is an- 
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incorporation does not alter Blumer’s 
methodology, then he was ill-informed 
when he set out to develop his approach 
(1969:1) to deal ‘*. . . explicitly with many 
crucial matters that were only implicit in 


_the thought of Mead.” 


Blumer (1980:415-—6) charges us with a © 
series of ‘‘inaccurate renditions of 
Mead.” These charges are without merit 
or foundation. First, contrary to Blumer’s 
claims, we do not repeatedly assert or 
imply that the sole source of a scientific 
problem is an exception to an existing law. 
We wrote (1979:451) that the problem 
might involve ‘‘an exception to or break- 
down of a theory, law, hypothesis, unit of 
analysis, equation, or some piece of 
equipment.” We also noted (p. 451) ‘‘ex- 
traordinary events” as well as exceptions 
to ‘‘a law, theory, or belief.” We recog- 
nize, now as then, that no area or phase of 
activity or experience is immune to such 
exception. 

Second, Blumer (1980:416) takes excep- 
tion to our (1979:451—2) discussion of 
stating ‘‘the problem in terms of the con- 
ditions of its possible solution.” We do 
not, as he claims, require ‘‘an exacting 
account of prospective research proce- 
dure, as in the design of a laboratory ex- 
periment.’ To the contrary, the bulk of 


-our discussion deals with the. importance 


of producing descriptions of the problem 
to increase one’s familiarity with those 
problematic features with which a hy- 
pothesis must deal (cf. Mead, 
1936:283-4). Our discussion emphasizes 
description of the phenomena to be ex- 
plained and thus parallels what Blumer 
calls the ‘‘exploration’’ stage of his own 
methodological approach. 

Third, we stated in our paper (1979: 
453—4})—and repeat here, as we noted 
above—our recognition. that Mead did not 
equate scientific and -experimental 
method. He certainly did not demean the 
importance of nonexperimental observa- 
tion. Thus, Blumer’s (1980:416) quota- 
tion of Mead, italicized below, is correct, 
but‘incomplete. Mead (1936:283) wrote: 

There is just as much accurate technique in 

observation as there is in experimentation. 


tithetical to Mead’s ontological and epistemological: 
position (cf. Mead, 1936:275). 
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What the experiment does is to take the hy- 
pothesis you have formed and see if it will fit 
with the facts which you have before you 
and other facts which you can gather. 


Fourth, we are still uncertain where 
Blumer stands on the ontological issue. 
He writes about ‘‘this obdurate or resis- 
tant nature of the empirical world that is 
... not... immutable” (1980:416). We 
agree with Mead (1938:275). Reality is a 
presupposition of all scientific inquiry. 
The manipulatory phase of the act meets a 


resistance which answers to the preceding `’ 


perceptual phase of that act (1938: 104—5). 
But resistance varies as a function of re- 
sponse (cf. fn. 3, herein). 


BLUMER’S VIEW OF ‘‘THE NATURE OF 
SOCIAL BEHAVIOR” 


The final section of Blumer’s paper (1980) 
contends our methodological perspective 
squeezes Mead’s thought on *‘the nature 
of social behavior’’ badly out of shape. 
Blumer erroneously states our method- 
ological position and then offers no 
documentation for any of the statements 
about social behavior he attributes to 
Mead. 

On Methodology. Blumer (1980:416— 
8) confuses our discussion of controlled 
observation of behavior with our 
discussion of controlling the behavior 
which is observed. We did not suggest 
that all observation research—let alone all 
scientific inquiry-——-must involve the in- 
vestigator’s manipulation or control of the 
behavior to be observed. Experiments are 
distinguished by the controlled observa- 
tion and recording of the consequences of 
the investigator’s manipulation of the lim- 
ited behavior(s) under study (cf. our dis- 
cussion, 1979:454). Obviously, not all 
phenomena lend themselves to experi- 
mental investigation. 

What distinguishes systematic 
exploratory-descriptive research? It 
presumes that some phenomenon is 
problematic for the investigator. The ini- 
tial statement of that problem is not dis- 
covered “‘in the nature’’ of the phenom- 
enon but is stated in terms of the implicit 
or explicit theoretical language of the in- 
vestigator. This statement is progressively 
narrowed and refined through the tnves- 


tigator’s increased familiarity with the 
phenomenon. This may take weeks, 
months, or even years. (Melbin [1972:93], 
reports he spent most of two years trying 
to clarify the issues involved in describing 
interpersonal behavior.) It requires re- 
peated observation, detailed notes or rec- 


ords, and the examination of both against . 


the initial statement of the problem. Those 
activities enable the investigator to 
provide a more explicit specification of 
the problematic features of the phenom- 
enon. That, in turn, permits the systema- 
tic collection of additional data with which 
to describe the now-specified phenomena 
to be explained. This progressive nar- 
rowing of the scope of the investigation, 
this recognition of the significance of the 
investigator’s own activities in specifying 
the problem (and, therefore, the impor- 
tance of controlling and reporting what he 
or she has done so that others may know 
and do the same) are conspicuously ab- 
sent from Blumer’s formulation. In con- 
trast, we judge Melbin’s (1972) study of 
everyday patient-aide interaction in men- 
tal hospitals to be an exemplary piece of 
systematic exploratory-descriptive re- 
search because of the attention it gives 
these issues. 

On Social Behavior. Blumer’s 
(1980:416-9) remarks on ‘“‘social be- 
havior’ misrepresent what we (1979) 
wrote, bear little resemblance to Mead’s 
discussion of the points at issue, and pro- 
pose a research agenda which is grandiose 
and naive. First, we do not regard—nor 
did we suggest—that ‘‘reflex movements”? 
(i.e., involuntary acts) are the ‘‘major way 
in which Mead would have us study 
human social behavior’’ (Blumer, 
1980:416). We (McPhail and Rexroat, 
1979:460) use the term ‘‘reflexive,’’ not 
‘‘reflex,’’ to designate those responses an 
individual makes toward its own be- 
haviors. 

Second, we categorically reject the dis- 
tinction Blumer (1980:417) attempts to 
draw between ‘‘physiological’’ (sic) be- 
havior and social behavior. Mead ({1924— 
25] 1964:279; 1936:368—85) uses the term 
social act to refer to the cooperative or 
coordinated activities of two or more per- 
sons. What is coordinated? Physical 
movements and vocalizations are coordi- 
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nated! This includes movements of the 
entire body (e.g., coordinated marching or 
dancing), movements of portions of the 
body (e.g., coordinated tactile manipula- 
tions), or vocal and nonvocal gestures 
(e.g., coordinated conversation). It 1s im- 
portant to repeat (cf. McPhail and Rex- 
roat, 1979:458, fn. 15) that, in the usage 
of his times, Mead ({1924—25] 1964:286—7) 
termed vocal and nonvocal gestures 
‘‘attitudes’’ and defined them as ‘‘stages 
in the act as they appear to others, 
[including] expressions of countenance, 
positions of the body, changes in breath- 
ing rhythms, outward evidence of cir- 
culatory changes, and vocal sounds.” 

What is the source of coordination? 
Mead (1936:360—85) discussed innate 
physiological differentiation as the source 
of complex coordinated behavior among 
invertebrates. He sought an alternate 
source for the indefinitely more complex 
coordination of human behaviors. He 
sought an explanatory principle which 
would locate in the activities of each par- 
ticipant in the social act elements of the 
other’s contribution to that act. Mead’s 
_(1936:377) principle of organization was 
the vocal or nonvocal gesture by which 
one individual can simultaneously indicate 
to another, and to itself, “the elements 
which are of importance in co-operative 
activity” (1936:378). This is accomplished 
if the gesture calls out similar responses 
from the other and from the individual, 
thereby getting into each participant’s ac- 
tivities elements of the other’s contribu- 
tion to the social act. 

Mead ([1927] 1964:312) called such 
gestures “‘significant symbols.” These are 
created, taught, learned, used, and re- 
vised by those who participate in a com- 
mon language community. With such 
gestures the individual can point out 
things and give directions to others. Mead 
({1922] 1964:244—5) wrote: 

In giving directions, we give the direction to 

ourselves at the same time we give it to an- 

other. We assume also his attitude of re- 

sponse to our request, as an individual to 

whom the direction has the same significa- 

tion in his conduct that it has to ourselves. 
and, elsewhere (1936:377): 


Through the use of language, through the use 
of the significant-symbol, then, the indi- 
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vidual does take the attitude of others. ... 
If, now, the individual calls out this attitude 
in others by a gesture, by a word which 
affects himself just as it affects others, then 
he will call out the same attitude in himself as 
others would. ... This gives the principal 
method of organization which, as I have 
said, we can study from the standpoint of a 
behavioristic psychology. 


This discussion should make clear to 
others, if not to Blumer, that Mead uses 
the term ‘‘attitude’’ to refer to observable 
nonvocal-or vocal gestures (even ‘‘physi- 
cal movements’’). Mead uses “‘taking the 
attitude of the other” (hereafter, TAO) to 
refer to the individual’s response to its 
own gesture toward another as other re- 
sponds to that gesture, and, Mead 
suggests, this can be studied behaviorally. 

Third, Blumer is simply wrong, then, 
when he (1980:417) asserts the O’Toole- 
Dubin (1968) study ‘‘doesn’t even come 
close to catching what Mead saw as in- 
volved in taking the attitude of another.” 
O’Toole and Dubin were concerned with 
the reflexive behaviors of TAO. Their 
studies, and those of Smith (1971) and 
Cottrell (1971), attempted to determine if 
it was possible to observe and record, 
systematically, ‘‘reflexive responses’’— 
the individual’s response to its own ges- 
ture toward another. It ts true that they 
did not compare the responses of other 
with the individual’s gesture or with the 
individual’s response to its gesture toward 
other. They therefore examined but a 
portion of TAO and of the social act. But 
their studies unquestionably demonstrate 
it is possible to observe reflexive re- 
sponses. They thereby substitute sys- 
tematic inquiry for dogmatic conjecture 
about TAO. The O’Toole-Dubin and 
Smith studies unquestionably demon- 
strate that the individual’s reflexive re- 
sponses to its own ‘‘directions’’ to other 
correspond to what we could reasonably 
expect other’s responses to be. And there 
is abundant experimental (e.g., Rigney, 
1972; Milgram, 1973) and nonexperimen- 
tal (e.g., Melbin, 1972) evidence that other 
will comply with the directions it receives! 

Fourth, Blumer’s (1980:417) criticism 
of the TAO studies illustrates another 
problem with the objectives and conse- 
quences of naturalistic methodology. The 
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O’Toole-Dubin study is berated for ad- 
dressing but a limited set of questions 
about the mother’s responses to her own 
gestures toward the infant. Blumer 
proposes an additional list of questions an 
investigator would have to answer to 
provide the ‘‘kind of knowledge .. . es- 
sential to understanding the mother’s so- 
cial behavior toward the infant’’ (1980: 
417). By implication, any research 
which does not simultaneously address all 
those questions fails to provide the ‘‘es- 
sential knowledge” Blumer requires and 
is, therefore, without merit. Blumer’s 
grandiose objectives for any one piece of 
research illustrate the error Mead ([1917] 
1964:200) referred to as confusing the 
‘‘scientific attitude of being ready to 
question anything with an attitude of being 
willing to question everything at once.” 
An investigator must have some unques- 
tioned and stable ground on which to 
stand while examining the limited number 
of phenomena which can be systemati- 
cally observed at any one time (cf. Miller, 
1956). 

Faced with problematic complex phe- 
nomena, the investigator can flounder in 
many directions at once or can divide the 
phenomena into a number of separate and 
smaller problems for investigation. The 
TAO observations and experiments ad- 
dress one set of questions regarding the 
complex social act. Melbin’s systematic 
field observations address another. Couch 
and his students (e.g., Miller et al., 1975) 
have addressed related questions. Many 
important aspects of the social act remain 
to be examined, but we now know more 
about the empirical merits of Mead’s view 
than we could have known by attempting 
to answer a multitude of questions at 
once. 

If such an approach has merit for the 
comparatively “‘simpler’’ social act, it be- 
comes mandatory for the broader and 
more complex social phenomena to which 
Blumer alludes. Several years of field re- 
search on crowd behaviors lead to the 
judgment that they are very complex phe- 
nomena, requiring many separate re- 
search foci (McPhail, 1972): for example, 
the assembling process (McPhail and 
Miller, 1973); shifts between elementary 
forms of individual and collective be- 
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havior within assembled gatherings (e.g., 
McPhail and Pickens, 1975; McPhail, 
1978); and the dispersing process (e.g., 
McPhail, 1969). The examination of indi- 
vidual and collective behavior within 
gatherings can be further divided into the 
task of describing the phenomena to be 
explained (e.g., Pickens’s [1975] descrip- 
tion of spectator behaviors, or Wohlstein 
and McPhail’s [1979] description of pro- 
cessions, marches, and other forms of 
collective locomotion), and the task of 
testing explanations of those phenomena 
(e.g., McPhail and Wohlstein, 1979). 
Blumer’s (1980:418-9) closing criti- 
cisms suggest that everyday complex so- 
cial forms and processes will not yield to 
systematic exploratory-descriptive re- 
search. We disagree. The exploratory 
stages of the crowd research project fo- 
cused upon overt behaviors because they 
could be observed and recorded.® 
Theoretical criteria were developed with 
which to judge the presence and extent of 
the selected behaviors under examination. 
This enabled the investigators to train 
others to make similar judgments. Some 
of those behaviors were ‘‘simple in 
makeup and brief in duration.’’ Others 
were so rapid or involved so many partici- 
pants (e.g., spectator and demonstrator 
behaviors) that videotape (Pickens, 1975) 
and film (Smith et al., 1975; Wohlstein and 
McPhail, 1979; McPhail and Wohlstein, 
1979) records were made to permit re- 
peated review, examination, and coding of 
the behaviors. Other phenomena devel- 
oped over such extended time periods and 
spatial areas that, for example, only the 
termination of assembling, or the origins 
of dispersing, could be observed. This re- 
quired the systematic use of interviews, 
questionnaires, and written narratives to 
obtain participants’ and observers’ reports 
of their own and others’ behaviors. Those 
records were subject to similar criteria for 
coding judgments noted above. In both 
cases this permitted .quantitative treat- 
ment of those judgments. In short, one’s 
characterization of complex social forms 


6 It should be noted that the ‘‘covert communica- 
tions’’ to which Blumer refers cannot be observed 
until they are reported by people. The reports are 
overt behaviors and they can be treated accordingly. 
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and processes, and the methodological 
recipe one follows, may facilitate their 
systematic investigation, or may place 
them beyond the pale of scientific inquiry. 


CODA 


Blumer has been a significant voice in 
the sociological wilderness of surveys and 
secondary analyses, urging serious stu- 
dents to observe and become familiar with 
the behaviors they seek to explain. There 
is no substitute for exploratory observa- 
tions but they are not sufficient. Beyond mak- 
ing contact with the empirical world lies 
the challenge of what the investigator 
does, once contact is made. The specifi- 
cation and description of the problematic 
behaviors are not located in the nature of 
the empirical world but are functions of 
the investigator’s response to that world. 
The theoretical hypotheses offered as 
resolutions of the problematic behaviors 
must be more than guiding ideas. They 
must be stated in such a way that they can 
be subjected to test against observed facts 
and, thereby, accepted, rejected, or re- 
vised. 
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The interplay between education and fertility has a significant influence on the roles women 
occupy, when in their life cycle they occupy these roles, and the length of time spent in these 
roles. The overall inverse relationship between education and fertility is well known; but little is 
known about the theoretical and empirical basis of this relationship. This paper explores the 
theoretical linkages between education and fertility and then examines the relationships 
between the two at three stages in the life cycle. It is found that the reciprocal! relationship 
between education and age.at first birth is dominated by the effect from education to age at first 
-birth with only a trivial effect in the other direction. Once the process of childbearing has begun, 
‘education has essentially no direct effect on fertility; but it has a large indirect effect through age 


at first birth. 


No factor has a greater impact on the 
roles women occupy than maternity. 
Whether a woman becomes a mother,!' the 
age at which she does so, and the timing 
and number of her subsequent births set 
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' Here, and throughout the paper, we use the term 
‘mother’ in its social rather than biological sense. 
The biological mother is the female who gives birth 
to the child. The social mother need not be the 
biological mother; but, typically, the two are the 
same. It is the social mother that has primary re- 
sponsibility for the care and nurture of the child. This 
role need not be occupied by a female, but, typically, 
it is. Also, the word ‘‘children’’ throughout this 


paper is used in its social, rather than biological, _ 


sense. 


the conditions under which other roles are 
assumed. Some may deplore this situation 
and it may be changing, but the domi- 
nance of motherhood continues to be a 
fact for the vast majority of women. While 
there is clearly variance in this role domi- 
nance, the assumption of nonfamilial roles 
varies markedly with the fact, timing, and 
extent of maternity. 

Education is another prime factor con- 
ditioning female roles. Education is ex- 
pected to impart values, aspirations, and 
skills which encourage and facilitate non- 
familial roles. It is possible that better- 
educated women may assume less tradi- 
tional role patterns than less-educated 
women with identical fertility histories. 
However, it is also likely that education 
affects women’s roles through differing 
patterns of fertility. This paper discusses 
some of the possible linkages between 
education and fertility and reports 
analyses bearing on: (1) the relationship 
between education and age at first birth, 
(2) the effects of education on the timing 
of subsequent births, particularly on the 
experience of short birth intervals, and (3) 
educational differences in wanted family 
sizes. . 


EDUCATION—FERTILITY LINKAGES 


Given the importance of the interplay 
between education and fertility for the 
roles women occupy in industrialized 
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societies, there has been surprisingly little 
attention paid to the causal linkages be- 
tween the two.? In part, this may be be- 
cause the possible causal connection be- 
tween fertility and education is exceed- 
ingly complex. Some have assumed that 
education affects fertility (e.g., Westoff 
and Ryder, 1977; Rindfuss and Sweet, 
1977; Cho et al., 1970; Whelpton et al., 
1966), and some have argued that fertility 
also affects education (Waite and Moore, 
1978). 

Most of the theory and research con- 
cerned with education and fertility con- 
ceptualizes both in terms of their ‘end 
products: completed education and chil- 
dren ever born. In fact, children come one 
at a time (usually), and education is com- 
pleted a year at a time, sometimes a 
course at a time. Children can come close 
together, or at intervals of 10, 15 or even 
20 years. Formal schooling can be com- 
pleted without interruption; or it can be 
completed after short or long interruptions 
(Davis and Bumpass, 1976). Models of 
education and fertility should reflect the 
fact that education and fertility are pro- 
cesses which take time to complete and 
which can intercept each other in complex 
ways. 

The overall relationship between edu- 
cation and fertility has its roots at some 
unspecified point in adolescence, or 
perhaps even earlier. At this point aspira- 
tions for educational attainment as a goal 
in itself and for adult roles that have impli- 
cations for educational attainment first 
emerge. The desire for education as a 
measure of status and ability in academic 
work may encourage women to select oc- 
cupational goals that require a high level 
of educational attainment. Conversely, 
particular occupational or role aspirations 
may set standards of education that must 
be achieved. The obverse is true for those 
with either low educational or occupa- 
tional goals. Also, occupational and edu- 
cational aspirations are affected by a 
number of prior factors, such as mother’s 
education, father’s education, family in- 
come, intellectual ability, prior educa- 
tional experiences, race, and number of 


2 The work of Holsinger and Kasarda (1976) for 
developing countries is an exception. 
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siblings (for example, see Hout and Mor- 
gan, 1975). ‘ 

Occupational and educational aspira- 
tions are also reciprocally related to 
evolving fertility preferences. These fer- 
tility preferences include both number and 
timing preferences, that is, whether a first 
birth is wanted ever and, if so, when. The 
number and timing preferences may be 
related if, for example, a desire for many 
children leads to a desire to begin 
childbearing as soon as possible (Bumpass 
and Westoff, 1970). Moreover, the prefer- 
ence for postponing a first birth may lead 
to interests in other areas which may then 
lead to a decision not to have any chil- 
dren. There is evidence that repeated 
postponement of the first birth is a typical 
pattern among those who are voluntarily 
childless (Veevers, 1973). Such prefer- 
ences for timing are necessarily vague, but 
nonetheless important. Some young 
women may wish to have a baby as soon 
as possible, perhaps to establish an adult 
identity separate from their parents, or to . 
fulfill strong nurturing needs. Such aspi- 
rations among young women are likely to 
have a negative effect on evolving role and 
educational aspirations. Similarly, a 
young woman who is sure she does not 
want to have a child any time soon, if at 
all, may expand her role and educational 
aspirations accordingly. Influences in the 
opposite direction operate as the threat of 
early fertility to educational attainment 
are recognized and fertility desires are 
adjusted accordingly. 

Both of these preference sets (occupa- 
tional and educational aspirations as well 
as fertility preferences) influence actual 
age and education at first birth through a 
set of intervening variables? that include 
the standard intermediate variables af- 
fecting exposure to intercourse, concep- 
tion risk and gestation and parturition 
(Davis and Blake, 1956; Bongaarts, 1978). 

Adolescents with higher educational 
and occupational goals may choose social 
patterns that are less likely to lead to early ~ 


3 In actual practice, we know of no case where all 
the intermediate variables are adequately measured. 
Models are evaluated as if there were direct effects, 
with researchers unable to specify the precise nature 
of the social and economic effects on fertility as they 
operate through the intermediate variables. 
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marriage, that is, ‘“‘not wanting to go 
steady or get serious with boys,” because 
they want to go to college. They may be 
less willing to engage in intercourse be- 
cause of the threat of possible pregnancy 
to their educational or career plans. Sexu- 
ally active adolescents with high educa- 
tional aspirations may be more likely to 
try to control the risk of pregnancy 
through careful contraceptive use. 

Adolescent women .who desire early 
motherhood (and presumably early mar- 
riage) are likely to follow social patterns 
that lead to early intensive emotional in- 
volvement; and, when sexually active, 
this group may have relatively low moti- 
vation to avoid pregnancy. Such patterns 
may lead indirectly to lower educational 
achievement because of an early age at 
first birth. 

Early marriage may have a direct effect 
on reducing educational attainment,* for 
example, when a girl leaves school in 
order to be married. These social patterns 
also have an indirect effect on education 
through factors affecting pregnancy and 
early age at first birth. 

It should be noted that in the reciprocal 
relationship between education and age at 
first birth, the effects of education on age 
at first birth can only be the result of the 
intermediate variables discussed above 
(also, see Davis and Blake, 1956; Bon- 
gaarts, 1978) whereas the effect of age at 
first birth on education may also include a 
direct effect. 

Both age and education at first birth can 
affect subsequent role and educational as- 
pirations, and subsequent preferences for 
the timing and number of children. These 
subsequent aspirations and preferences 
are also reciprocally related. After the 
birth of their first child some women may 
find that they wish to reduce their fertility 

goals, increase their occupational. goals, 
-and return to school. Others who had 
planned on continuing their education 
may decide to have more children, or to 
quickly become pregnant again, either be- 
cause of great satisfaction in the mother 


* Note, however, that Voss (1977) finds a negative 
effect of age at first marriage on educational attain- 
ment. Marini (1978) argues, and we agree, that this 
finding of Voss is the result of the lack of an adequate 
instrument for age at first marriage. 
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role, or because of a sense that it is an 


- all-consuming role that precludes other 


options, or because they are not sure of 
what else to do. 

Education, age at first birth, the 
possibly revised occupational and educa- 
tional aspirations, as well as timing and 
number preferences all affect various as- 
pects of the intermediate variables in a 
process similar to that elaborated above 
with respect to the period before the first 
birth. The period prior to the first 
birth includes an unmarried and sex- 


ually inactive period as well as a mar- 


ried interval for most women. For most 
(but not all) women, the period following 
the first birth begins within marriage. 
Some women will not yet be married and 
others will have married and separated or 
divorced by the time of the first birth. At 
the second birth, a woman may be never 
married, currently married, widowed, di- 
vorced or separated (Rindfuss and Bum- 
pass, 1977). Marital instability is an im- 
portant social factor in the social patterns 
category in each segment to the extent 
that it affects other intermediate variables 
such as frequency of intercourse, periods 
of abstinence, and use of contraceptives. 

Fecundity is largely exogenous to the 
processes we are examining, though it has 
a clear effect on the timing of the first birth 
and may mediate the effect of age at first 
birth on subsequent fertility. 

While these potential intersections in 
the relationship between education -and 
fertility warrant more intensive study, that 
is not our purpose in this paper. The point 
we are attempting to make in the preced- 
ing discussion is that the observed re- 
lationship between completed education 
and completed family size is: the cumula- 
tive outcome of a complex process that 
involves attitudes and decisions about 
both education and fertility that may 
change as time passes or as the woman 
moves from one stage to the next, and that 
it is necessary to examine empirically the 
various stages in the process. 


Data 


The data used are from the 1970 Na- 
tional Fertility Study (NFS), a multipur- 
pose study based on a national probability 
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sample of 6,752 ever married women 
under 45 years of age residing in the conti- 
nental United States (Westoff and Ryder, 
1977). Complete birth and pregnancy his- 
tories were obtained, thus permitting 
analysis of age at first birth and of birth 
intervals. Unfortunately, a complete edu- 
cational history was not obtained. Only 
education at interview and education at 
marriage were obtained. This means that 
we have to use education at marriage as a 
proxy for education at first birth. For most 
women this is a reasonable proxy, since 
the correlation between age at first birth 
and age at first marriage is 0.74. In order 
to check the reasonableness of using edu- 
cation at marriage, we reran all the 
analyses using education at interview, and 
results were ,unaffected. However, it 
should be recognized that for younger 
mothers the first birth is likely to precede 
the first marriage. Finally, it should be 
noted that there were no questions asked 
about educational or occupational aspira- 
tions during the adolescent and young 
adult years. 

Although not reported in detail here, 
wherever possible we have also examined 
data from the 1973 National Survey of 
Family Growth (FGS) (NCHS, 1978) (a 
national probability sample of 9,797 
women under age 45 who had ever been 
married or who were never married 
mothers in 1973), and essentially com- 
parable results were found in both data 
sets. 


Education and Age at First Birth 


In the absence of accurate data on the 
intermediate variables, the relationship 
between the fertility and educational pro- 
cesses can be conceptualized as a simple 
causal process. The aspirations, plans, 
and decisions (and ‘‘apparent’’ nondeci- 
sions) leading to an early first birth may 
result in lowered educational aspirations 
and achievement. Women who desire and 
obtain a high level of education may adjust 
their fertility preferences accordingly. 
Both the educational and the first birth 
process are affected by a set of exogenous 
. factors reflecting background char- 
acteristics and characteristics of early 
adolescence. A model of these relation- 
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ships is shown in Figure 1. The rationale 
for this set of exogenous variables, and 
their effects on education and age at first 
birth, is considered elsewhere (Rindfuss 
and St. John, 1979); in the present paper 
we concentrate only on the relationship 
between education and age at first birth. 
Table 1 indicates the measurement of 
these exogenous variables, and the Ap- 
pendix reports the zero-order correlations 
among all the variables in Figure 1. 

That the relationship between education 
and age at first birth should be viewed as 
potentially reciprocal is often overlooked: 
one direction of causation is usually em- 
phasized to the exclusion of the other. For 
example, Jaffe (1977:22) asserts: ‘*Preg- 
nancy is the most common cause of school 
dropout among adolescent girls in the 
U.S.” Others, however, contend that 
education determines age at first birth; 
and, further, that women who get preg- . 
nant while still in school do so to have an 
“acceptable” reason for dropping out of 
school (Cutright, 1973). Since there is 
considerable overlap in the time when 
women leave school and the time when 
they have their first child (median age at 
first birth is currently about 22, and, of 
recent cohorts, 25% have their first birth 
by the end of the 19th year), it is important 
to investigate the extent to which the edu- 
cational attainment process and age at 
first birth process are reciprocally related. 

The part of the model shown in Figure 1 
of direct interest here is the relationship 
between education and age at first birth. 
We allow for a reciprocal relationship 
between these two variables, with each 
affected by other variables in the model as 
well. Age at first birth is computed from 
the date of respondent’s birth and date of 
birth of respondent’s first child. Educa- 
tion, as noted, is education at marriage, 
not education at first birth. In order to 
estimate the reciprocal relationships be- 
tween education and age at first birth, in- 
strumental variables are needed for each 
of the two endogenous variables—that is, 
variables are needed which directly affect 
one of the endogenous variables but not 
the other, which are not causally deter- 
mined by the endogenous variables, and 
which are not correlated with the un- 
specified source of the endogenous vari- 
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Corresponding equations: 
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Figure 1. A Model of the Relationship between Educational Attainment and the Beginning of Motherhood 
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able for which it ts not an instrument 
(Duncan, 1975; Heise, 1975). As can be 
seen from Figure 1, fecundity is used as 
the instrument for age at first birth and 
respondent’s father’s occupation as the 
instrument for education. Fecundity 1s 
measured by whether or not the respon- 
dent had a miscarriage prior to her first 
birth. A miscarriage before the first birth 
postpones the first birth in a direct and 
obvious way: it takes time to conceive 
again and carry that conception to suc- 
cessful parturition. It also gives the 
woman a second chance if she wants to 
contracept. The additional time involved 
as the result of a miscarriage before the 
first birth can be substantial since ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the women who 
have one miscarriage before their first 
birth have two or more miscarriages be- 
fore their first birth. 

A miscarriage before the first birth 
Should have no effect on education, ex- 
cept indirectly through age at first birth. 
This would occur only if the woman 
dropped out or was expelled from school 
prior to the miscarriage because of the 
pregnancy. If this were the case, then the 
miscarriage would be correlated with the 
disturbances in the education equation 
and would be unsuitable as an instrument. 
However, this is unlikely because the vast 
majority of miscarriages occur in the early 
months of a pregnancy, before it is obvi- 
ous to observers that the woman is preg- 
nant, and often before the woman knows 
that she is pregnant (see National Center 
for Health Statistics, 1966). If the woman 
is unmarried, she is unlikely to notify the 
school that she is pregnant until it be- 


3 There is some evidence that a history of miscar- 
riage greatly increases the chance that subsequent 
conceptions will be terminated by a miscarriage 
(Funderburk et al., 1976; Shapiro et al., 1971). Given 
the unreliability with which fetal losses are reported 
in pregnancy histories (Bumpass and Westoff, 1970) 
and given the fact that very early miscarriages are 
often unnoticed by the woman, we experimented 
with alternative and more complex measures of 
fecundity which incorporated information from the 
woman's history subsequent to the first birth. How- 
ever, the simple measure of whether or not the 
woman had a miscarriage prior to the first birth 
proved to be the strongest predictor of age at first 
birth, and this is the measure that has been used in 
the final models. 
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comes absolutely necessary. It is probably 
in part for this reason that unmarried 
women often do not seek prenatal care 
until very late in pregnancy (National 
Academy of Sciences, 1973). Further- 
more, education should not have any ef- 
fect on whether or not there is a miscar- 
riage before the first birth. The only ex- 
ception to this statement would involve a 
woman obtaining an induced abortion in 
order to complete. her education. How- 
ever, induced abortions are so grossly un- 
derreported in United States fertility sur- 
veys that reported miscarriages are es- 
sentially spontaneous miscarriages. 

That respondent’s father’s occupation 
affects respondent’s educational attain- 
ment is well known (Alexander and Eck- 
land, 1974; Blau and Duncan, 1967; 
Kerckhoff and Campbell, 1977; Sewell 
and Hauser, 1977) and does not require 
further elaboration here. We also argue 
that father’s occupation does not have a 
direct relationship with age at first birth. 
Rather, we would argue that the relation- 
ship is indirect through education. It can 
be expected that families of an orientation 
in which the father has a high status job 
would be more likely to encourage 
daughters to postpone the first birth than 
families of an orientation in which the 
father has a low status job. However, the 
most likely explicit and implicit justifica- 
tion for this encouragement would be to 
allow daughters time to complete their 
education, and thus the effect on age at 
first birth would be indirect. However, 
there’may also be an intergenerational 
transmission of norms regarding age at 
first birth. (Leonetti [1978] provides a 
good example of this, in the case of 
Japanese-Americans.) To the extent that 
socioeconomic status directly affects the 
intergenerational transmission of norms 
regarding age at first birth—that is, in 
addition to the indirect transmission 
through educational aspirations—then re- 
spondent’s father’s-occupation would not 
be a suitable instrument for education. 
Recent work by Thornton (forthcoming) 
suggests that there is no direct transmis- 
sion of fertility norms from parental 
status. Instead, this influence was trans- 
mitted through the education of the off- 
spring. 
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In order to examine our assumption that 
parental socioeconomic status does not 
have a direct effect on the transmission of 
norms regarding age at first birth, we 

examined the determinants of ideal age at 
first birth. The 1970 NFS included the 
following question: 

“Q. 3: What do you think is the ideal 
age for a woman to have her first child?” 

Although this question suffers from all 
the problems of ‘‘ideal’’ questions (Blake, 
1966; Bumpass and Westoff, 1970; 
Rindfuss, 1974; Ryder and Westoff, 1969) 
as well as some problems specific to this 
question (Rindfuss and Bumpass, 1978), it 
does provide the best measure available 
for norms regarding age at first birth. 
Using a sample of recently married 
women in order to minimize the 
possibility that the responses to the ques- 
tion would be affected by the cumulative 
maternal experience of the woman, we 
find that, after other appropriate factors 
are controlled, father’s occupation has no 
significant direct effect on the ideal age to 
have a first birth. This further supports 
Thornton’s results and supports the 
theoretical argument that parental socio- 
economic status influences age at first 
birth only indirectly through its effect on 
the offspring’s educational aspirations, 
and thus supports the use of father’s oc- 
cupation as an instrument for education in 
our model. 

However, somewhat less consistent 
support was found in an examination of 
the '1971 National Survey of Young 
Women data. Since father’s occupation 
was: not available, the relationship be- 
tween father’s education and ideal age at 
‘first birth was considered for this sample 
of teenagers 15-19 years of age. While 
most of the association is accounted for by 
educational aspirations, ideal age at first 
birth is 0.4 years lower among the children 
of high school graduates than among those 
of fathers who attended college, net of 
other factors. While this modest net effect 
of father’s education cautions our 
theoretical position, we would expect the 
net effect of father’s occupation on ideal 
age at first birth to be considerably 
weaker. 

Before presenting the results, it is 
necessary to discuss some of the variables 
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which are not included in Figure 1 and the 
possible biases their exclusion might in- 
troduce. The first is marriage. Although 
we recognized the role of age at marriage 
in the earlier discussion in this paper 
(especially since it is incorporated in sex- 
ual experience), it is age at first birth that 
is emphasized both there and in our 
analysis here. Clearly, age at first mar- 
riage and age at first birth are closely re- 
lated, normatively and empirically. How- 
ever, we feel that the first birth has greater 
consequences for the life style and roles of 
the woman (Rindfuss, 1979), and that the 
effects of the first birth are more perma- 
nent than those of first marriage. Marini 
(1978) has recently argued that age at mar- 
riage is more important than age at first 
birth in the transition to adulthood be- 
cause age at marriage ‘‘usually sets a 
lower limit on the age at which first birth 
occurs.” We disagree for the following 
reasons: In the first place, motherhood 
frequently precedes first marriage. (And 
this is more likely to be the case the 
younger the age at first birth.) Second, 
some people may initiate the serious con- 
sideration of marriage on the basis of 
when they want to begin parenthood, as 
reflected in the phrase “‘time to settle 
down and start a family.’’ The high inci- 
dence of premarital intercourse argues 
against the notion that age at first marriage 
sets a lower bound on exposure to the risk 
of conception. Third, “becoming a par- 
ent’? is the modal response of married 
parents to the question of what marks the 
transition to adulthood (Hoffman, 1978). 
Fourth, parenthood is more permanent 
than marriage, particularly for women 
since children tend to stay with the mother 
following a marital disruption. Preston 
(1975) has estimated that almost half of the 
current marriages will end in divorce; 
thus, women often move in and out of the 
wife role. Finally, and perhaps most im- 
portantly, motherhood roles more se- - 
verely constrain other life options of a 
woman than do marital roles, especially 
during the early childbearing years. For 
these reasons, our emphasis is on age at 
first birth..Given the high correlation be- 
tween age at first birth and age at first 
marriage, and given that both are affected 
by similar exogenous variables, we have 
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not included both in. the analysis. Fur- 
thermore, given the assumptions of the 
model, the exclusion of age at first mar- 
riage will not bias our estimates of the 
relative importance of the processes 
leading to educational attainment and to 
the first birth. 

In order to allow women sufficient time 
to get married (and, thus, be eligible to be 
in the sample) and to have a first birth, the 
analysis of the education-age at first birth 
. relationship will be limited to women aged 
35—44. Most of those who will ever marry 
before the end of the reproductive period 
are married by age 35. For example, the 
proportion of women ever married in- 
creases from 0.873 at ages 25-29 to 0.926 
at ages 30-34 to 0.941 at ages 35-39. But 
the proportion of women ever married in- 
creases only slightly to 0.946 at ages 40-44 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1972). The 
same holds true for first births. Most of 
those who will ever give birth do so by age 
35. For example, 79.2% of the birth cohort 
of 1930-1934 had a live birth by ages 
25—29, 87.7% did so by ages 30-34, and 
90.2% had a live birth by ages 35-39. This 
percentage increased only slightly to 
90.8% by ages 40-44. Less than 3% of the 
women in this birth-cohort who had a live 
birth had it after age 35 (Heuser, 1976). 

Childless. women are excluded from this 
analysis at age at first birth. Only a small 
proportion (less than 10%) of the married 
women in these cohorts remained child- 
less (Heuser, 1976). To the extent that 
postponement leads to voluntary 
childlessness (Veevers, 1973), this exclu- 
sion could lead to a weaker estimated ef- 
fect of age at first birth than actually 
exists. However, childlessness in these 


cohorts was primarily a product of fecun- . 


dity impairments. 

The model shown in Figure 1 includes 
background characteristics, aspects of 
early adolescence, and the reciprocal re- 
lationship between education and‘ age at 
first birth. Period factors are not included, 
and this. needs to be kept in mind when 
interpreting our results. The respondents 
in this analysis were aged 35—44 in 1970. 
Taking 15 as the youngest age at first birth 
and 35 as the oldest means that these 
women were having their first births from 
1941 to 1970. During this long period, 
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there were a number of events affecting 
the timing of fertility, including World 
War II, the Korean War, and the Vietnam 
War. Those women who postponed their 
first birth were, of course, exposed to 
more of these period factors, which could . 
affect the timing of their first birth. Since 
so little is known about the nature of pe- 
riod factors that affect the timing of fertil- 
ity (Rindfuss et al., 1978), they cannot be 
explicitly included in the analysis. Fur- 
thermore, the younger women in our sam- 
ple experienced the period factors at 
different ages than the older women in the 
sample. To see if this would affect our 
results, we ran the model separately for 
women aged 35-39 and 40-44. The results 
were virtually identical for the two 
groups. 

The work of Easterlin (1962; 1966 and 
1973) and others suggests that the finan- 
cial status of the respondent’s family of 
orientation while the respondent was an 
adolescent will affect the age at which she 
has her first child. Unfortunately, we do 
not have a direct measure of the respon- 
dent’s parents’ financial status while the 
respondent was an adolescent. However, 
a number of background variables in the 
model, such as race, number of siblings, 
farm background, regional background, 
and family composition when respondent 
was 14, indirectly control for the respon- 
dent’s family’s financial situation. 

Further, the model shown in Figure 1 
also does not include the labor force expe- 
riences of women. As noted earlier, labor 
force experiences and aspirations are 
likely to affect, and be affected by, 
childbearing and childbearing prefer- 
ences. In fact, there is a long literature on 
this relationship (see Waite and Stolzen- 
berg, 1976; and Smith-Lovin and Tick- 


‘amyer, 1978, for recent summaries of 


this literature). Unfortunately, adequate 
labor force participation information is not 
available. 

Estimation of the effects shown in Fig- 
ure 1 was accomplished by using two- - 
stage least squares regression analysis 
(Goldberger, 1964; Johnston, 1972). The 
estimates were made using ordinary least 
squares in two steps, making the appro- 
priate corrections as outlined by Hout 
(1977). The results are shown in Table 2. 
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Table 2. Metric and Standardized Coefficients Measuring the Reciprocal Relationship between Education 


and Age at First Birth, 1970 NFS” 


Independent Dependent 
Variable Variable 
Education Age at First Birth 
Age at First Birth Education 


a N = 1,766. 
* Significant at 0.05. 


This table shows only the results for the 
endogenous variables; results for the 
complete model are reported and dis- 
cussed elsewhere (Rindfuss and St. John, 
1979). 

The effect of education on age at first 
birth is significant—both statistically and 
substantively. Each additional year of 
schooling results in the delay of the first 
birth by approximately three-quarters of a 
year. However, the effect of age at first 
birth on education is not statistically sig- 
nificant; and even if it were, the effect 
would be trivial substantively. 


The results shown in Table 2 are based - 


on the assumption of linear effects. It 
might be argued that the effect of age at 
first birth on education is not linear. The 
inclination to have a birth at a very young 
age may have more serious effects on 
educational plans than the preference to 
have a child at a later age. The potential 
conflict between school and motherhood 
is greatest at the younger ages at first 
birth. This suggests that a nonlinear age at 
first birth effect on education should be 
specified. Such a specification should 
force a difference of a year at the younger 
ages at first birth to be larger than a dif- 
ference of a year at the older ages at first 
birth. We used three different transforma- 
tions of age at first birth (AGEFST) to 
explore this possibility: (1) LN 
(AGEFST), (2) 1/AGEFST, and (3) 1/ 
(AGEFST)?. The model shown in Figure 1 
was reestimated for each of these three 
transformations. In each case the results 
are the same as the linear model: age at 
first birth does not have a significant effect 
on educational attainment. 

Furthermore, there is some evidence to 
suggest that the family building process 
may be different for whites and blacks. 
For example, blacks have higher illegiti- 
macy rates than whites (NCHS, 1977), and 


Metric Standardized 
Coefficient Coefficient 
0.741* 0.429* 
0.075 0.130 


Correlation of Disturbances (U and V): —0.255 


blacks appear to rely more heavily on 
relatives to take temporary, but primary, 
care of children born to young mothers 
than whites (Rindfuss, 1977). In order to 
check for a potential interaction with race, 
we reran the analysis separately for whites — 
and blacks. The important point for the 
present analysis is that, for both blacks 
and whites, education has a strong and 
significant effect on age at first birth, but 
age at first birth has an insignificant effect 
on education. Thus, our results are unaf- 
fected by any racial interaction. 

In the relationship between education 
and age at first birth, the principal direc- 
tion of causality is from education to age 
at first birth. Those who have recently 
examined the relationship between edu- 
cation and age at first marriage have found 
corroborating results (Marini, 1978; Alex- 
ander and Eckland, 1978), namely, that 
education has a much stronger effect on 
age at first marriage than age at first mar- 
riage has on education. Given the sheer 
amount of time the mother role requires in 
contrast to the wife role, the timing of the 
first birth has greater consequences for 
the roles women occupy. Yet, it is in- 
teresting to note that (ignoring the dif- 
ferences between the samples used here 
and those used by Marini [1978] and Alex- 
ander and Eckland [1978]), age at first 
marriage appears to have a somewhat 
greater effect on education than age at 
first birth. Even though age at first birth 
has a greater effect on the roles occupied 
by women, age at first marriage could 
have a stronger effect on educational at- 
tainment because first marriage schedules 
are younger and more compact than first 
birth schedules. Thus, more marriages 
take place during the years in which 
women are in school. 


6 Other nonwhites were noc included. 


~ 
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The finding that age at first birth has 
only a very small effect on educational 
attainment may seem paradoxical, given 
the social policy concern with the preg- 
nant girls who have to drop out of school 
and face reduced social opportunities as a 
consequence. Such a fate is unquestiona- 
bly experienced by some women, par- 
ticularly those among the 3% to 6% of the 
American cohort that have had a first birth 
before age 17. But the fact is that the vast 
majority of women do not get pregnant 
while they are enrolled in school. Even 
among those who do become mothers at 


ages at which society expects one to be in ` 


school, the direction of causality might 
run from education to fertility. Zelnik and 
Kantner (1978) and Ross (1978) suggest 
that a significant minority of premarital 
pregnancies were intentional. To further 
explore this issue, we compared the age at 
leaving school’ with age at first birth for 
women who become mothers at age 17 or 
younger. If leaving school and the first 
birth occur in the same year, it is ambigu- 
ous which process dominates. But for 
those who left school more than a year 
before their first birth, one can assume 
that the educational process is affecting 
the fertility process. Surprisingly, more 
than 40% of the women who had a first 
birth at age 17 or less dropped out of 
school at least a year prior to becoming a 
mother—which suggests that even at the 
very young ages at motherhood, the fer- 
tility process is being affected by the edu- 
cational process.® Further, there is lon- 
gitudinal evidence showing a negative re- 
lation between educational aspirations 
and age at first birth (Marshall and Cosby, 
1977; Card and Wise, 1978, Table 3), 
which suggests that many of those who 
have a first birth while they are of school 
age do so after deciding not to continue in 
school—and, perhaps, do so to justify 


7 Age at leaving school was computed by assuming 
anormal starting age, and assuming that education is 
obtained one year at a time. 

8 To further explore this issue, and to explore 
whether a gating mechanism existed, we reran the 
two-stage least squares analysis for women who be- 
came mothers at a young age. Although caution is 
necessary in interpreting such an analysis because 
the variance of the endogenous variables has been 
reduced, age at first birth does not have a significant 
effect on education. 
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dropping out of school. Finally, 
Haggstrom and Morrison (1979) find that 
among teenagers who do not drop out of 
high school, the effects of adolescent par- 
enthood on subsequent educational aspi- 
rations are extremely small when other 
appropriate factors are controlled. All of 
this does not mean that fertility never 
truncates education, but only that it does 
so rarely. In the vast majority of the cases, 
education and educational aspirations 
determine age at first birth. 

It is important that scientific discourse 
clarify the difference between a social 
policy concern that requires amelioration 
and the characterization of the overall 
process in which that concern is em- 
bedded. 


Education and the Lengths of Birth 
Intervals 


As discussec in the first section of this 
paper, we would expect to find a variety 
of reasons why women with more educa- 
tion would want to avoid very short birth 
intervals and we would expect them to be 
more effective at implementing their pref- 
erences. In this section we examine the 
relationship between education and the 
probability of having a short interbirth 
interval. Unlike the previous section, 
here, we assume that the direction of 
causality runs from education to the 
length of birth intervals.? 

The birth history information contained 
in the 1970 NFS allows us to compute the 
length of each birth interval. Given the 
well-known ` difficulties involved in the 
analysis of birth intervals (see Bumpass et 
al., 1977, for a fuller discussion), we ini- 


9 It should be noted, however, that it is possible 
that, for some wamen, short interbirth intervals pre- 
vent the return to school. Virtually nothing is known 
about returning td school after becoming a mother, 
although there has been some research on education 
after marriage. Approximately one in five women 
attend school after marriage; but the average addi- 
tion to their educational attainment is relatively 
small: 1.0 years (Davis:and Bumpass, 1976). 
Whether this schooling takes place before or after 
the start of childbearing is unknown. In order to 
minimize the possibility of education after the first 
birth being affected by the pace of fertility, we have 
primarily used education at marriage (rather than 
education at interview) for this analysis. ` 
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Table 3. Differentials in the Proportion Experiencing Birth Intervals of 18 Months or Less, for All Second, 


“ ' 1970 NFS 

Education at ea aAa 
Marriage N Gross Net 

Total 2612. 25 

1-8 155 33 3] 
9-11 657 28 26 
12 1218 24 23 

13-15 388 22 24 
16+ 194 20 29 


Third Birth Interval 


Third and Fourth Birth Intervals Begun 1959-1968, by Education, Gross and Net* PESEE 


Fourth Birth Interval 


N Gross .Net N Gross Net 
2236 19 1551 17 

168 32 29 164 29 25 

592 21 18 433 20 17 
1016 16 17 670 15 16 

312 17 20 202 11 14 

149 16 21 $2 13 18 


® Adjusted through a dummy variable regression analysis for the effects of race, religion, region, age at first 
birth, marital status at first birth, contraceptive use before the first birth, planning status of first birth and 


smoking before age 16. 


tially constructed life tables for each birth 
interval. These preliminary life tables 
were constructed for intervals begun in 
the period 1959-1968. By restricting the 
analysis to intervals begun in-this period, 
we avoid a young-age-at-initiation bias 
(see Rindfuss and Bumpass, 1979). 

The preliminary life table analyses 
showed the expected positive relationship 
between education and length of intervals. 
However,.this conclusion is based on a 
bivariate analysis, and there are numerous 
other factors affecting the length of birth 
intervals (e.g., Bumpass et al., 1978), and 
the effects of these factors should be con- 
trolled. Unfortunately, the sample size of 
the 1970 NFS (or the 1973 FGS) is far too 
small to permit the simultaneous control 
of all these factors by using conventional 
life table techniques. Consequently, we 
used ‘regression analysis to examine the 
probability of giving birth within a rela- 
tively short time interval—specifically, 
the probability of giving birth within 18 
months of the previous birth. Because the 
life table results suggested that the dif- 
ferences in interbirth interval length are 
greater between adjoining categories at 
the lower educational categories than at 
the higher educational categories, we used 
a variant of multiple regression analysis, 
Multiple Classification Analysis (Andrews 
et al., 1973), to see if this pattern contin- 
ued When other factors were controlled. 
The results are summarized in Table 3. 

Controlling for other factors that affect 
the length of interbirth intervals elimin- 
ates much of the relationship between edu- 
cation and the probability of having a 
short ‘birth interval. Compare the gross 
and net columns for the second, third 


and fourth birth intervals.'° The dif- 
ference which remains after controlling 
for other variables is primarily between 
those with a grade school education and 
all others. Given that those with only a 
grade school education are a small pro- 
portion of the population, and since the 
proportion with only a-grade school edu- 
cation is declining, the principal result to 
emerge from Table 3 is that, when the 
effects of other factors are controlled, the 
respondent’s education at first marriage 
has essentially no effect on the probability 
of having a short second, third or fourth 
birth interval.!! 


EDUCATION AND FERTILITY PREFERENCES 


As discussed earlier in this paper, edu- - 
cational preferences and fertility prefer- 
ences affect each other; and, since neither 


10 We follow the standard convention of indexing 
birth intervals by the order of the fertile pregnancy 
terminating the interval. Thus, the second birth 
interval is the interval terminated by the second fer- 
tile pregnancy. 

! The results in Table 3 are based on all birth 
intervals. Thus, both wanted or intended intervals 
and unwanted or unintended intervals are included. 
To make sure that the relationships shown in Table 3 
were not the result of differences in fertility inten- 
tions, we calculated a set of life tables for ‘‘in- 
tended’ intervals, excluding the following two types 
of intervals: (a) closed intervals that were closed’ by 
an unwanted birth, and (b) open intervals where the 
respondent indicates she does not intend to have 
another child. These results (not shown) are virtually 
identical to those shown in Table 3. Also, in order to 
see if the finding was sensitive to the particular mea- 
sure of education used, we reran the analysis using 
respondent’s education at interview, and then we 
reran it again using respondent’s husband’s educa- 
tion at respondent’s first marriage. These alternative 
analyses lead to the same conclusions. 
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is fixed, their interrelationship develops 
over time. To examine adequately this 
complex set of interrelationships would 
require longitudinal data of the kind not 
currently available. However, in the ab- 
sence of the appropriate longitudinal data, 
it is still possible to examine part of the. 
process by looking at the effect of educa- 
tion at marriage on fertility preferences at 
time of interview. Framed this way, the 
causal direction is essentially unambigu- 
ous. 

- Education at marriage can affect fertil- 
ity preferences in two ways. First, educa- 
tion at marriage can have a direct effect on 
fertility preferences. Insofar as increased 
education makes a larger variety of roles 
available to women, we could expect edu- 
cation to have a direct and negative effect 
on fertility preferences. In addition, spe- 
cific topics covered while in school might 
have a direct negative effect on fertility 
preferences. Second, education at mar- 
riage can have an indirect effect on fertil- 
ity preferences through its effect on age at 
first birth. As shown earlier, higher levels 
of educational attainment result in older 
ages at first birth. An older age at first 
birth, in tum, leads to longer intervals 
between births (Bumpass et al., 1978). 
Thus, education leads to older ages at any 
given parity; and older ages at any given 
parity have a negative effect on the prob- 
ability of wanting another child (Rindfuss 
and Bumpass, 1978). 

The measure of fertility preferences 
used here, FERTPREF, is the sum of the 
number of “wanted” children the woman 
had had by the time of the interview plus 
the additional number of children she in- 
tended to have. For each live birth, the 
woman was asked a series of questions to 
determine whether or not, before that 
child was conceived, she wanted to have a 
birth of that order at some time during her 
reproductive life (see Westoff and Ryder, 
1977, for a more detailed description). 
Such a series of questions minimizes the 
possibility of post factum rationalization 
of unwanted births (Rindfuss, 1974). The 
additional number intended is obtained 
from a question asking the respondent 
how many additional children she in- 
tended. This fertility preference measure 
is coded in numbers of children and has a 
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mean of 2.9, and a standard deviation of 
1.5.}? 

Because one of our interests is in the 
mediating effect of age at first birth, the 
sample being analyzed is limited to 
mothers, that is, women who have had at 
least one live birth. As in the previous two 
sections, in order to allow women suffi- 
cient time to get married and have a first 
birth, younger women are excluded from 
the analysis. The analysis in this section, 
like the age at first birth analysis, will be 
restricted to respondents aged 35-44 at 
the time of the interview. Because the full 
set of questions used in constructing our 
fertility preference measure was not asked 
of postmarried women (i.e., those 
widowed, divorced or separated at the 
time of the interview), the analysis will be 
limited to currently married women. Fi- 
nally, for ease of presentation, the set of 
exogenous variables to be used here, in 
addition to education at first marriage, is 
exactly the same as those shown in Figure 
1 and described in Table 1. We have ex- 
perimented with other sets of exogenous 
variables and with other definitions of the 
sample, and the results are similar in all 
cases. 

. The results are summarized in Figure 2. 
In order to focus on the education-fertility 
preference relationship, only the direct 
and indirect effects of education are 
shown. It can be seen that the direct effect 
of education on fertility preferences is tri- 
vial and insignificant. Virtually all of the 
effects of education at marriage on fertility 
preferences operates through age at first 
birth. Furthermore, the importance of age 
at first birth in influencing fertility prefer- 
ences at time of interview should be un- 
derscored. Although it is not shown in 
Figure 2, age at first birth has a stronger 
direct effect on fertility preferences mea- 
sured at time of interview than any of the 
listed exogenous variables. Thus, it ap- 
pears that education affects fertility pref- 
erences by sorting women into various 
ages at first birth. 


12 It should be noted that there is little variance in 
fertility preferences. Three-fourths of the sample 
gave a preference of 2, 3 or 4. This, of course, reduces 
the possibility of any variable significantly affecting 
fertility preferences. 









Other 
' exogenous 
| variables? 





TOTAL EFFECT: 
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ED —> FERTPREF = ~0.058 


® The other exogenous variables in the model are: DADSOCC, RACE, NOSIB, FARMBACK, RE- 
GNBACK, ADOLFAM, RELIGION, YOUNGCIG, AND FECUND. See Table 1 for a description of the 


measurement of these variables. 
>N4hI 1,551. 
© significant at 0.01. 


Figure 2. A Model’ of the Relationship between Education at Marriage and Fertility Preferences (Stan- 


dardized Coefficients)? 


For approximately four-fifths of these 
women, education at first marriage is the 
same as education at interview; but one- 


fifth of these women have attended school 


since their first marriage (Davis and Bum- 
pass, 1976). For many women, this school 
attendance takes place a considerable 
time after the first marriage. For example, 
for women first married between 1951 and 
1955 who returned to school after mar- 
riage, 62% last attended school 10 or more 
years after the first marriage. This 
additional schooling could affect fertility 
preferences, or could be affected by fer- 
tility preferences. We do not have the 
appropriate data to sort out these possibly 
‘reciprocal influences. But we did rerun 
the analysis in Figure 2 using education at 
interview instead of education at mar- 
riage, and the results are suggestive. The 
finding, as before, is that most of the re- 
lationships between education and fertility 
preferences operate through age at first 
birth. However, the direct relationship 
between education and fertility prefer- 
ences is somewhat larger when education 
at interview is used than when education 
at first marriage is used. Without being 
able to sort out the potential reciprocal 
effects, we can only speculate that educa- 
tion after marriage operates to provide 
options that would not otherwise be avail- 
able, or is itself a response to (or simul- 
taneous with) a decision to terminate 
childbearing earlier than planned. This 


issue is something that warrants further 
examination. l 


CONCLUSION 


To summarize, the reciprocal relation- 
ship between education and age àt first 
birth is dominated by the effect from edu- 
cation to age at birth, with only a trivial 
effect in the other direction. 

Once the process of childbearing has 
begun, education has essentially no direct 
effect on that process. Education has little 
direct effect on either the length of inter- 
birth interval or on fertility preferences. 
Work by Vaughn and her colleagues 
(1977) shows that education has no direct 
effect on contraceptive efficacy. How- 
ever, education has a significant indirect 
effect on these various components of 
fertility because it is the major determi- 
nant of age at the beginning of childbear- 
ing; in fact, education has a substantially 
greater influence on age at first birth than 
any other variable (Rindfuss and St. John, 
1979). Thus, it is the postponing of 
motherhood that produces the oft- 
observed negative bivariate relationship 
between education and children ever born. 

The powerful mediating effect of age at 
first birth is of interest in its own right. 
Older ages at first birth lead to longer in- 
terbirth intervals (Bumpass et al., 1978), 
more effective contraceptive use (Vaughn 
et al., 1977), and preferences for fewer 
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children (as shown inthe previous section 
of this paper). o 

These results, particularly if they are 
supported by future research on more re- 
cent cohorts, raise a set of interesting 
policy issues about which we can only 
‘speculate at present. Because the 
postponement of something is always 
more amenable to policy initiatives than 
its preyention, policies aimed at influenc- 
ing age at first birth would be more likely 
to succeed than policies aimed at directly 
influencing children ever born. Further- 
more, how adolescents spend their time 
has been accepted (although not univer- 
sally) as something governments can 
legitimately influence—the military draft 
system is the most obvious example. 

We began with the observation that.a 
major way education might affect the roles 
women occupy is through altering the 
structure of childbearing experience, 
given the dominance of mother roles. We 
conclude that such educational effects as 
we can identify are explicable more in 
terms of education’s effect on age at first 
motherhood than in terms of other values 
or aspirations that might derive from ad- 
vanced schooling. 
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APPENDIX 


ZERO/ORDER CORRELATIONS AMONG BACKGROUND FACTORS, EARLY ADOLESCENT CHARACTERISTICS, EDUCATION AND AGE 


AT FIRST BIRTH: 1970 NFS, WOMEN AGED 35-40 WITH 1 + CHILDREN 


AGEFST 
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SOME EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATIONS OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 


DIFFERENTIAL ASSOCIATION THROUGH DELIBERATE 
MANIPULATIONS OF THE STRUCTURE OF SERVICE SYSTEMS* 


D. A. ANDREWS 
Carleton University 


American Sociological Review 1980, Vol. 45 (June:448—-462) 


The paper reviews a series of examinations of three key principles of differential association: 
the contingency principle, the socioemotional principle, and the principle that criminal acts ` 
occur as a function of an excess of definitions favorable to violation of the law. The studies 
sampled a variety of correctional clients in a variety of correctional settings and in each there 
were explicit attempts to exert direct experimental control over the factors of theoretical 
interest as well as competing factors. In total, the findings support both the causal and the 
practical significance of differential association while documenting (a) structural effects on the 
contingencies within the service system, and (b) the effects of those contingencies on the 
criminal attitudes and behavior of individuals. The discussion critically contrasts such 
systematic testing of assumptions with related programs which have been operating for years 
with limited theoretical and practical returns. The paper suggests, in total, that systematic 
program evaluation provides the tools—and the opportunity—for a bridging of the gaps between 
general sociology and general psychology and between social science theory and social service. 


This paper reviews a series of deliberate 
and explicitly experimental investigations 
of the causal and, hence, practical 
significance of certain principles of differ- 
ential association theory (DA). The prin- 
ciples were divided into two broad sets: 
the conditions which promote criminal 
learning (differentials in exposure to 
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criminal and anticriminal patterns within 


intimate personal groups) and the condi- 
tions under which criminal learning be- - 
comes evident in criminal behavior 
(criminal behavior occurs when there is an 
excess of favorable definitions). Since 
controlled variations in the learning con- 
ditions were induced by way of structural 
interventions, the studies also speak to 
DA’s frequently applauded ability to 
provide a theoretically consistent per- 
spective at.both the structural and indi- - 
vidual levels (Akers, 1973; Cressey, 1960). 
An additional feature is the suggestion and 
documentation of an operational means of 


` examining the “‘excess’’ principle as well 


as a means of experimentally analyzing 
the causal significance of symbolic in- 
teraction of the intrapersonal kind. Fi- 
nally, and hopefully without attempting to 
blind the reader to the obvious limits of 
the specific studies, the review relates to a 
number of more general and recurring is- 
sues in the social sciences: the need to 
narrow the gap between social science 
theory and the design and evaluation of 
social services; the potential of a be- 
havioral orientation as a complement to. 
the still-dominant perspectives of sym- 
bolic interactionism and group dynamics 
theory; and the potential of an explicit, yet 
theoretically consistent, interdisciplinary 
approach to program evaluation. The . 
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paper opens with a summary of the cur- 
rent status of DA, reviews the series of 
investigations which test it, and closes 
with some recommendations and conclu- 
sions regarding DA and the more general 
issues just noted. 


The Status of Differential Association: 
. Toward Tests of Causal Significance 


DA has been the preeminent perspec- 
tive on criminal conduct for most of its 40 
years (Sutherland, 1939; Sutherland and 
Cressey, 1970). Many have argued that its 
survival value has more to do with am- 
biguity and untestability than with intel- 
lectual rigor and empirical support (for a 
review see Nettler, 1978). Others have 
evaluated DA relative to its competitors 
and on this basis its survival appears to be 
that of the fittest (Akers, 1973; Cressey, 
1960; Glaser, 1962). More recently, a 
number of cross-sectional and predictive 
validity studies have confirmed Glaser’s 
(1962) contention that thoughtful attention 
to association with both criminal and anti- 
criminal patterns would be rewarded by 
impressive gains in the predictability of 
criminal indices (Akers et al., 1979; An- 
drews et al., 1979; Buikhuisen and 


Hoekstra, 1974; Empey and Lubeck, ` 


1971; Glaser, 1974; Harris, 1975; Linden 
and Hackler, 1973). However, the in- 
creasingly positive picture clouds when 
one looks for specific tests of causal and 
practical significance within an experi- 
‘mental (as opposed to descriptive) frame- 
work. | 

The promise of evidence regarding 
causal. significance was inherent in sys- 
tematic, empirical explorations of a 
‘‘elinical sociology’’ (Cressey, 1955; 
Empey and Rabow, 1961), specifically, 
evaluations of. guided group interaction 
`- (Empey and Erickson, 1972) and related 
programs (Hackler and Hagan, 1975) for 
delinquent or high-risk youths. The data 
are now in from a number of such experi- 
ments and the evidence is overwhelmingly 
clear. The massive and intrusive group 
and related programs were either no more 
effective or less effective than comparison 
programs such as routine individual pro- 
bation supervision (Stephenson and Scar- 
pitti, 1974). More disturbing than the 


negative results has been the utter failure 
of the evaluations to provide even one 
explicit and direct examination of the 
DA-based assumptions on which the pro- 
grams were designed. Cressey (1955) 
stated that the focus of the programs 
should be the attitudes, values, and beliefs 
of groups rather than of individuals; and 
he adapted Cartwright’s (1951) group 
dynamics principles to the correctional 
scene. For over 20 years, with the possi- 
ble exception of Klein (1971), there was 
not one controlled test of the importance 
of group cohesion nor of the competing 
structural means of inducing an anticrimi- 
nal focus within groups (Andrews, 1979a; 
1979b). 

The paucity of theoretical, empirical, 
and practical gains can be traced to two 
related factors. Just as Schwartz (1961) 
warned ‘in this journal in his response to 
Empey and Rabow’s (1961) guidelines for 
guided group interaction, the clinical 
sociology tradition has been characterized 
by an inattention to, or lack of apprecia- 
tion of, the efforts of other disciplines. 
The lack of cross-discipline exchange is 
clearly evident, even today, when one 
examines how many respected sociolo- 
gists have reacted to the negative outcome 
of the grand experiments. Schur 
(1973:170) advises that as long as treat- 
ment must be offered, then ‘‘available 
evidence favors’ emphasizing relatively . 
unstructured group sessions.” Hackler 
(1978) advises a deemphasis of controlled 
evaluation and more careful attention to 
basic principles governing human be- 
havior. What principles?-— ‘cognitive dis- 
sonance’’ and ‘‘group interaction.” 
Stephenson and Scarpitti (1974) conclude 
(somewhat lamely) that some incidental 
learning has occurred regarding program 
implementation and that, hopefully, more 
will be learned in the future. The conclu- 
sion is inescapable that those who have 
worked in the symbolic interaction and 
group dynamics traditions have been un- 
aware of, or uninterested in, the be- 
havioral revolution that has occurred over 
the last 15 years in the delivery and evalu- 
ation of social services. The self-critical 
yet self-correcting behavioral literature 


‘includes an increasing number of con- 


trolled and positive evaluations of correc- 
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tional programs (for reviews, see An- 
drews, 1979a; 1979b; Gendreau and Ross, 
1978). The problem is not unlike that 
documented by Hirschi and Hindelang 
(1977) with reference to the inability of 
sociology to incorporate the well- 
documented relationship between IQ and 
delinquency. 

‘ A second and related reason for the 
failure of clinical sociology to advance 
significantly either understanding or ser- 
vice has to do with the style of the re- 
search. The evaluators compared struc- 
turally complex programs in terms of ul- 
timate impact on recidivism without sys- 
tematically documenting the effects of 
program structure on the actual process or 
contingencies of treatment, without 
documenting the relationship between 
process and the intermediate attitudinal 
gains thought to be mediating behavior 
change, and without documenting the ex- 
tent to which the attitudinal gains (or los- 
ses) were associated with recidivism. The 
tenets of symbolic interactionism and 
group dynamics theory were accepted 
without challenge, as was the program- 
mer’s ability to create the appropriate 
conditions through structural means. An- 
drews and Kiessling (1979) have noted 
elsewhere the confusion possible when 
the links among structure, process, inter- 
Mediate gain, and ultimate outcome are 
not specified and monitored. 

Given this background of impressive 
-heuristic and predictive value—yet an in- 
adequate documentation of causal and 
practical significance—the most promis- 
ing recent development has been the ex- 
tension of DA’s power and applicability 
through links with behavior theory 
(Adams, 1973; Akers, 1973; Andrews et 
al., 1974; Andrews et al., 1979; Burgess 
and Akers, 1966; and Howell’s, 1972, use 
of Homans, 1961). Through behavioral 
reformulations, DA is freed from the de- 
scriptive and antiexperimental tradition of 
Classical symbolic interactionism. The 
collections of Cressey and Ward (1969) 
and Rubington and Weinberg (1973) are 
probably most representative of that tra- 
dition in the study of deviance and, in the 
well-over-100 papers sampled, there is 
only one example of a controlled experi- 
Mental study. The behavioral orientation 


is strongly experimental, yet not insensi- 
tive to the potential of descriptive investi- 
gations or to other methodologies (Bijou 
et al., 1968). It is much more flexible and 
open to cognitive factors (Bandura, 1969; 
Meichenbaum, 1977) than its most deri- 
sive and ideologically committed critics in 
the area of deviance (Taylor et al., 1973) 
would have us believe. It promises, in- 
deed demands, the systematic and empiri- 
cal examination of DA’s most basic tenets 
without necessarily severing ties to 
models—both of man and of behavioral 
influence—which emphasize reason and 
choice as well as interpersonal concerns. 

The purest (and yet the weakest) of the 


‘operant reformulations of DA is that of 


Adams (1973). He systematically purged 
DA of any ‘‘mentalistic concepts,” deem- 
phasized the social nature of the learning 
and performance processes, and, in short, 
produced what Nettler (1978) would call a 
“true but trivial” statement. Statements 
to the effect that the acquisition, mainte- 
nance, and modification of criminal and 
noncriminal behavior are governed -by 
similar principles do not constitute a 
theory of criminal behavior. They are 
statements concerning a general theory of 
behavior. Similarly, empirical documen- 
tations of the fact that the criminal and 
noncriminal behaviors of offenders and 
nonoffenders are under antecedent and 
outcome control do not constitute con- 
vincing support for a behavioral version of 
DA. Such demonstrations expand the lit- 
erature on the applicability of behavioral 
principles and techniques to corrections, 
but they do not meaningfully advance our 
understanding of the causal significance of 
DA principles. 

Experimental evidence relevant to DA, 
regardless of the theory and technology of 
behavioral influence associated with it, 
should involve tests of one or more of the 
key principles. The following principles 
are the ones investigated in the series of 
studies to be reviewed: 


(a) Criminal learning occurs by way of asso- 
ciation’ with criminal patterns and relative 
isolation from anticriminal patterns. In be- 
havioral terms, this is the contingency factor 
and refers to the criminal versus anticriminal 
nature of the patterns to which the individual 
is exposed (modeling) and the consequences 
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for the individual (reinforcement and 
punishment) of exhibiting criminal and anti- 
criminal patterns (Andrews et al., 1974). 
(b) The principal part of learning occurs 
within intimate personal groups. This is the 
quality of interpersonal communication fac- 
tor or the socioemotional/relationship factor. 
In behavioral terms, the most effective 
model is one who, among other things, con- 
trols a wide variety of high-quality reinforc- 
ers (or punishers) and who rewards the other 
for exhibiting demonstrated behaviors (Ban- 
dura, 1969). We will assume that the dimen- 
sions on which ‘‘intimate personal groups” 
are defined are the same dimensions On 
which variations in the reinforcing and 
punishing value of another’s response may 
be classified (Homans, 1961). For example, 
an interpersonal situation characterized by 
mutual liking and respect, and by under- 
standing and open communication is an ‘‘in- 
timate’’ one, one within which the behaviors 
of the other are attended to (with the poten- 
tial of enhanced modeling effects), and one 
in which the other is a potential source of 
powerful reinforcers and punishers. 
(c) A person engages in criminal acts (‘‘be- 
comes criminal’’) when there is an excess of 
definitions of the situation favorable to vio- 
lation of the law over definitions of the situ- 
ation unfavorable to violation of the law. In 
behavioral terms, this is the self- 
management factor, a subset of the more 
general factor of discriminative stimulus 
control over criminal acts. There may well 
be situations or individuals wherein, or for 
. whom, the objective properties of the imme- 
diate situation discount any set of motives, 
rationalizations, or beliefs which the indi- 
vidual brings with him (Wells, 1978), but that 
is not the concern of the studies reviewed. 
We assume that the products of the learning 
which has occurred by way of the contin- 
gency and relationship factors—products in 
the measurable form of attitudes, values, and 
beliefs—may (in some situations and under 
some conditions) be causally associated with 
criminal performance. Generally, there will 
be a greater correspondence between cogni- 
tions and behavior among individuals who 
engage in self-monitoring, self-instructing, 
and self-consequating than among individu- 
als who less systematically practice such 
measurable and trainable self-management 
skills (Bandura, 1969; Meichenbaum, 1977).! 


' The designation of differential association or DA 
is used throughout this paper to refer to these princi- 
ples. However, readers familiar with differential 
association literature will recognize that it is the be- 
havioral reformulation that is being tested here, 


In summary, the contingency and re- 
lationship principles have to do with the 
conditions under which criminal learning 
occurs, while the self-management princi- 
ple has to do with the conditions under 
which criminal learning is translated into 
criminal acts. The causal implications of 
these principles may be inferred from 
controlled studies in which (a) deliberately 
induced variations in the learning situation 
are monitored for effects on criminal 
learning and, (b) deliberately induced 
shifts in the balance of favorable and un- 
favorable definitions are monitored in re- 
lation to criminal activity. Of particular 
interest to the general sociologist is the 
fact that the variations on the contingency 
and relationship dimensions may be in- 
duced through structural interventions 
within those miniature social systems 


. which constitute the specific settings for 


intervention. Mayer (1972) has provided a 
compelling analytic base for the investi- 
gation of structural approaches to social 
problems, but, reflecting the state of the 
art and the science, he did not present one 
experimentally derived example. In the 
studies reviewed here, the dominant in- 
terventions were those of changing the 
membership composition of the treatment 
system and/or changing the role composi- 
tion of the systems. 

The value of any empirical study de- 
pends upon how well the factors of 
theoretical interest—as well as competing 
factors—have been brought under ex- 
perimental control. Since it is naive to ex- 
pect that any single study could discount 
all competing factors or could introduce 
simultaneous controlled variation on all 
factors of theoretical interest, integrated 
research programs—rather than isolated 
studies—are indicated. Each study, within 
the set to be reviewed, made a systematic 
attempt to control for competing factors 
not well attended to by other studies in the 


rather than strictly the original theory as stated by 
Sutherland. The behavioral reformulation as stated 
above adds three e-ements to the original: the spec- 
ification of modeling and reinforcement in the ‘‘con- 
tingency factor”; the linking of ‘‘intimacy’’ to the 
schedule and quality of modeling and reinforcement; 
and the linking of the causal significance of ‘‘defini- 
tions” to discriminative stimulus control through 
self-management. 
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set and/or to induce systematic variation 
in relevant factors which had been held 
constant in the other studies. In addition 
to such general problems of internal va- 
lidity, there are also problems of external 
validity which can be dealt with only 
through systematic replication and exten- 
sion to different types of subjects, set- 
tings, manipulations, and measures. 
Explicit attempts were made to sample 
from different settings and subject groups, 
but there are three obvious limits on 
generalizability: all of the studies involved 
official offenders who were serving formal 
sentences at the time of the studies; every 
study “made use of the same attitude 
battery—a positive feature in terms of 
comparability within the set, but a nega- 
tive feature in terms of external 
generalizability; and all studies were com- 
pleted by the same research team—or at 
least by a professionally related group of 
researchers. Regarding the second limi- 
tation, we find that some of the studies 
have supplemented the attitudinal mea- 
sures with recidivism data. 


The Contingency Principle 


The first set of studies involved evalua- 
tions of a coparticipant role for student 
and citizen volunteers in institution-based 
group counseling with the adult-male resi- 
dents of two minimum-security prisons. 
Prior to these studies, several controlled 
evaluations of short-term structured group 
counseling had produced evidence that 
groups composed of prisoners and a non- 
prisoner leader were having effects 
on various attitudes and behaviors, 
including institutional adjustment (An- 
drews and Young, 1974), interpersonal 
skills and self-esteem (Daigle-Zinn and 
Andrews, forthcoming), and knowledge of 
legal rights (Wayne and Andrews, 1978). 
However, Wayne and Andrews (1978) 
were unable to obtain effects on the at- 
titudinal measures most obviously rele- 
vant to the notion of definitions favorable 
versus unfavorable to violations of the 
law—that is, on measures having to 
do with respect for the law, courts, and 
police; with tolerance for law violations; 
and with identification with offenders. It 
appeared that the differentials in the qual- 
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ity of exposure to criminal and anticrimi- 
nal expressions (differentials so well- 
documented by Buehler et al. [1966] at a 
girl’s training school) were also present in 
our counseling groups. Thus, a structural 
change was introduced for those counsel- 
ing groups which focused upon attitudes 
and beliefs regarding the law and law 
violation—specifically, a change in mem- 
bership composition through the intro- 
duction of noncriminal others as codiscus- 
sants. 

The Community Groups involved from 
four to seven citizen volunteers (primarily 
college students) and from four to seven 
prisoners, interacting for one evening a 
week for a period of eight weeks. Each 
group had a nonresident leader whose op- 
erational guidelines were to encourage 
open, warm, and frank communication 
while structuring discussions around 
preselected topics such as the function of 
rules, the validity and limits of common 
rationalizations for law violations, -and a 
social learning perspective on self-control. 
All participants had responded to an- 
nouncements at their respective institu- 
tions that Community Groups were being 


established. Details on the institutional 


settings and group procedures have been 
provided elsewhere (Andrews et al., 1974; 


Andrews and Gendreau, 1976). 


The first study (Andrews et al., 1973) 
suggested that the Community Group 
model provided not only a potentially im- 
portant service but also a vehicle for the 
systematic evaluation of the causal 
significance of DA. Inspection of the 
Client factor in Table 1 shows that ‘the 
volunteers and prisoners differed, first, in 
the expected (and theoretically relevant) 
ways on the attitudinal measures of re- 
spect for the law, courts, and police; 
tolerance for law violations; and identifi- 
cation with criminal others. Secondly, 
participating residents showed reduced 
tolerance for law violation and reduced 
identification with offenders, at posttest, 
relative to a nonparticipant comparison 
group of residents, while the participating 
citizen volunteers were showing increased 
identification with criminal others relative 
to a waiting-list control set of volunteers. 
The triple interactions presented in Table 
2 have since been replicated in detail by 
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Table 1. A Summary of the Analyses of Variance in Criminal Sentiments by Type of Client, Program, and 


Pre-Post (Study I) 








Law, Courts, Police 


Identification With 
Criminal Others 


Tolerance for 
Law Violations 








Source df ms F mS -> F ms F 
Client (A) 1 6055.2 47 47*** 684.45 22.66*** 201.61 14.27*** 
Program (B) 1 8.45 <1.0 1.80 <1.0 10.61 <10 ~ 
AxB = 33.80 <1.0 20.00 <1.0 13.61 1.30 
Error (b) 36 127.57 30.20 10.46 
Pre-Post (C) ] 12.80 <1,0 33.80 4.68* 3.61 1.67 
AxC I 8.45 <1.0 180 <1.0 0.11 <10 
BxC l . 24.20. <1.0 0.45 <1.0 0.31 <1.0 
AXBxC 1 18.05 <1.0 31.25 4,33* 52.81 24.49*** 
. Error (w) 36 25.85 7.21 2.16 : 

'*p < 05, 

tt < Ol. 

*** p < OOL 


Note: The Program factor in Study 1 was Community Group versus Routine Institution Treatment 
(N=40:10 subjects for each Client-Program combination). 


Wormith (1977). However, our first study 
did not directly vary exposure to anti- 
criminal patterns—a more crucial element 
of Sutherland’s theory than exposure to 
noncriminal others—and, by virtue of the 
use of nonparticipant controls, the 
changes may simply have reflected an 
attention-placebo or demand effect. 

The second study (Andrews et al., 1977) 
was an explicit attempt to hold attention 
and association with noncriminal others 
constant while varying the opportunity for 
the exposure of anticriminal patterns. 
Volunteers and prisoners were randomly 
assigned to either a Community Discus- 
sion Group (codiscussant roles) or a 


Table 2. Mean Criminal Sentiments at Pre- and 
Posttreatment By Type of Client and Pro- 
gram Participation: A Summary of the 
Pre-Post Effects in Study I 


Pre- Post- _ 
(n=10) (n=10) F p 


Identification with Criminal 


Others 
Program Participants 
Prisoners 20.8 18.7 10.22 .005 
Volunteers 16.9 17.9 2.32 .20 
Nonparticipant Controls 
Prisoners 19.7 21.1 4.54 .05 
Volunteers 17.4 15.4 9.27 .005 

Tolerance for Law 
Violations 

Program Participants 
Prisoners 31.8 32.0 «1.0 HS 
Volunteers 24.0 26.1 3.06 .10 
Nonparticipant Controls 
Prisoners 29.1 32.1 6.24 .025 
Volunteers 25.8 


25.7 <1.0 ns 


Community Recreation Group (compan- 
ion roles). In the latter, the participants 
engaged in various table-top games with 
no programmed opportunity to expose 
their sentiments regarding the law. There 
was a built-in replication with residents 
drawn from the two physically separate 
institutions which were located on the 
same grounds, one for first incarcerates 
and the other for recidivists. 

Table 3 provides a summary of the- 
analyses of variance in attitude change 
(postscores minus prescores). Within both 
institutional samples, any- statistically reli- 
able attitudinal gains on the indices of 
definitions unfavorable versus favorable 


Table 3. A Summary of Analyses of Variance in 
Changes in Criminal Sentiments By Type 
of Client, Program, and Institution (Study 


ID 
Tolerance 
for 
Law 
Law, Courts, Police Violations 
df ms F ms F 
Client {A} 1 153.14 1.20 217.56 6.70* 
Program (B) 1 606.14 4,75* 9.00 <1.0 
Institution (C) 1 31.64 <1.0 1.56 <1.0 
AxB 1 40.64 <1.0 12.25 <1.0 
À x C 1 415.14 3.25% 10.56 <1.0 
BxcC 1 6.89 <1.0 144.00 4.44* 
AXBxC 1 26.27 <1.0 40.06 1.23 
Error (b) 55 127.54 32.45 
* 9 <.05. 


Note: The Program Factor was Community Dis- 
cussion Group versus Community Recreation 
Group. There were no significant effects on the 
Identification with Criminal Others scale (N=64). 
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Table 4. Mean Change in Criminal Sentiments of 
the Codiscussants and the Companions 


(Study ID 
Codis- 
cussants Companions - 
(n=32) (n=32) F 
Law, Courts, Police 6.09 —0.06 4.75* 
Tolerance for 
Law Violations? —3.44 0.31 6.97% 


* p<.05. 
a Effect reliable only within the institution for first 
incercerates. 


to law violations were found following 
participation in the discussion groups but 
not found following participation in the 
recreation groups (Table 4). In fact, the 
changes found among prisoners in the rec- 
reation condition were no different from 
those found within a waiting-list control 
group of prisoners. Overall, the findings 
discounted an effect due to attention or to 
simple exposure to noncriminal others 
but, given the focused nature of the dis- 
cussion condition, there was still the 
possibility of a Testing x Treatment in- 
teraction. 
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The Relationship Principle 


The third study (Andrews et al., n.d.[b.]) 
was an experimental investigation of the 
socioemotional factor as well as an at- 
tempt to discount the possibility of a 
Testing xX Treatment interaction. All resi- 
dents participated in focused discussion 
groups, but the specific groups to which 
they were randomly assigned varied in 
terms of the interpersonal skills of partici- 
pating citizens. Goodman’s (1972) be- 
havioral assessment technique was em- 
ployed to obtain preassignment measures 
on the volunteer’s openness, warmth, and 
understanding as rated by peers. Two 
types of Community Groups were formed, 
One including citizens who were above the 
median on peer ratings and the other in- 
cluding citizens who received below aver- 
ape peer ratings. 

Table 5 provides a sample of the find- 
ings from the third study. The member- 
ship composition manipulation was effec- 
tive in influencing the socioemotional cli- 
mate in that the more-skilled volunteers 
and the prisoners in their groups reported 


Table 5. The Effects of the Interpersonal Skills Level of Volunteers on the Socicemotional Climate and 
Interaction Process Within Groups and on Changes in the Criminal Sentiments of Prisoners 


(Study IID 
Groups With 
“the Less 
Skilled 
Volunteers. 
(Prisoners 
n=18; 
Volunteer 
n=20) 
Mean SD 
Socioemotional Climate 
(Participants Ratings) 
Openness 12.8 1.7 
Interaction Process 
Opinions (Asking for) 3.5 5.0 
Suggestions (Given 
by Volunteers) 6.6 7.4 
Prisoner Attitude Change 
Law —1.3 6.3 
Courts 1.9 I2 
Police l —1.5 4.6 
Tolerance for Law 
Violations a 2.9 5.7 
b —2.4 2.3 


Groups With the More 
Skilled Volunteers. 
(Prisoner n = 18; 
Volunteer n = 21) 


Mean SD F p 
14.2 1.8 10.29 .002 
0.5 1.5 7.56 .008 
11.6 5.8 4.67 04 
2.1 5.8 2.15 10 
0.1 6.0 <1.0 ns 
1.8 4.2 4.61 04 
MANOVA 5.00 .006 
—4.7 8.1 5.72 03 
1.0 4.5 4.22 05 


Note: There was a statistically reliable Interpersonal Skill x Prisoner Anxiety interaction on the Tolerance 
change scores, F (1/32) = 8.81, p<.006. Similar interactions on the Law and Identification scales failed to 
reach reliable levels. The ‘‘a’’ values are for low anxiety prisoners; the ‘‘b’’ values, for high anxiety 


priscners. 
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more open and emotionally frank com- 
munication than did the less-skilled vol- 
unteers and their prisoner coparticipants. 
The two types of groups did not differ on 
the Bales’s (1950) interaction process mea- 
sure of expressed-opinions but, as indi- 
cated in Table 5, apparently the volun- 
teers and residents in the less-skilled 
groups had to make more direct requests 
for the expression of personal opinions. 
The skilled volunteers were more likely to 
take a leadership role in the discussions by 
offering suggestions than were the less- 
skilled volunteers. Note that successful 
manipulation .of the. relationship factor 
was completed without concomitant vari- 
ation of the contingency factor, in that 
peer ratings on interpersonal skills were 
statistically independent of the volun- 
teers’ pretested scores on the criminal 
Orientation measures. 

The outcome supported the relationship 
principle—particularly among those pris- 
oners who were below the resident aver- 
age on a pretested trait measure of anxiety 
(Table 5). Generally, the posttreatment 
changes on the attitudinal measures of a 
criminal orientation were most strongly in 
the anticriminal direction among those 
prisoners who had ‘interacted with the 
more interpersonally skilled volunteers. 
However, it appeared that the confronta- 
tion format may have been dysfunctional 
with the more anxious residents, a finding 
anticipated by other group programs 
(Sarason and Ganzer, 1973). 

The third study provided an additional 
opportunity to examine the relationship 
principle, an opportunity which was not 
reported in Andrews et al. (n.d.[b.]). At the 
end of the next-to-last session of the 
groups, individual volunteers and pris- 
oners were asked to report on the extent 
to which there had been obvious divisions 


between volunteers and prisoners during 


the sessions.-A group-dynamics perspec- 
tive (Cressey, 1955) and social learning 
theory yield the prediction that the 
amount of attitude change would be a 
positive function of cohesion. However, 
the more interesting question is whether 
the direction of the relationship between 
cohesion and change depends upon the 
type of client. The first study (Tables 1 
and 2), in conjunction with the contin- 


gency principle, had suggested that vol- 
unteers and prisoners tend to become 


more alike in their criminal sentiments as 


a function of exposure to each other. Ac- 
cording to the relationship principle, the . 
prisoners should become more anticrimi- 
nal in their attitudes, under association 
conditions of high perceived cohesion, 
while the citizen volunteers should move 
toward less anticriminal positions. An 
examination of the correlations between 
perceived cohesion and attitude change 
suggested that just such an interaction was 
present. The correlation of cohesion with 
changes in the tolerance for violations 
measure was —.35 (p<.05) within the 
prison sample but .26 (p<.10) within the 
volunteer sample. For changes in identifi- 
cation with offenders, the correlations 
were — .33 (p<.10) and .34 (p<.05) for the 
prisoners and volunteers respectively. 


The Interaction of the Contingency and . 
Relationship Principles 


The studies had shown that anticriminal 
learning on the part of prisoners was a 
function of programmed differentials in 
the exposure of criminal and anticriminal 
patterns and that anticriminal learning was 
most evident under program conditions 
designed to promote positive interper- 
sonal interactions. What was required was 
an examination of impact when the con- 
tingency factor and the socioemotional 
factor varied in combination. Specifically, 
DA predicts that there ts a positive or 
negative relationship between the > 
socioemotional factor and criminal learn- 
ing, depending upon the relative exposure 
of criminal and anticriminal patterns. 

The fourth study (Andrews et al., forth- 
coming) was conducted in two 
medium-security penitentiaries and in- 
volved adult recidivists serving sentences 
of over two years. The prisoners were 
randomly assigned to two types of groups: 
one, of the Community Group format; and 
the other, a discussion group focusing on 
the same topics but without citizen vol- 
unteers as coparticipants. Table 6 
presents a summary of the findings. Im- 
portant to the research program—but not’ 
unexpected—was the finding that the vol- 
unteers, known to be more anticriminal in 
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Table 6. The Effects of Volunteer Participation on the Socioemotional Climate and the Anticriminal Con- 
tingencies Established Within Groups, on Changes in the Criminal Sentiments of Prisoners, and on 
the Correlations between Socioemotional Climate Ratings and Changes (Study IV) 


Community Groups 


Socioemotional Climate 
(Prisoners’ Ratings) 
Openness (Institution A) 
Openness (Institution B) 
Procriminal Arguments 
Prisoner Attitude Change 
Law, Courts, Police 
(Institution B) 225 


13.50 
11.75 


Openness Ratings in relation 
to Attitude Change r i p” 
Law, Courts, Police 
Tolerance for 
Law Violations 


*p<.05. 
=* p <.01, 
*** 9 <.001. 
a Controlling for Institution. 
b for Prescores. 
e for ‘faking good.” 


—75** 


1.63 (Volunteers) 


Resident Groups 


F 
10.43 6.35* 
16.75 17.98** 
2.63 (Residents) 34.91** 
—9 75 7.98* 
Partials 
re r p r’ re Z 
85 —62 —56 —47 —29 3.24*** 
—88 34 30 28 4g 1.94* 


Note: See text for discussion of interactions (Prisoner N=16: Volunteer N=16). 


their pretested attitudes, did in fact ex- 
press more anticriminal sentiments within 
the groups than did the prisoners. During 
selected sessions participants were asked 
to provide arguments favorable versus 
unfavorable to specific violations, such as 
illegal parking, burglary, and armed rob- 
bery. Content analyses of typed tran- 
scripts prepared from videotaped portions 
of these sessions confirmed that the 
arguments of the prisoners were more 
favorable to each of the three types of 
violations than were those of the volun- 
teers. Note that the presence of the vol- 
unteers had no detectable effect on the 
expressed arguments of the prisoners 
during the groups’ meetings, but it was the 
case that anticriminal sentiments had a 
greater exposure within the Community 
Groups than within the Resident Groups. 

The effects of volunteer presence on the 
socioemotional climate and on prisoner 
attitude change were less clear. Within 
one of the institutions, the presence of 
volunteers was associated with more open 
and frank discussion, according to the 
ratings by prisoners; the effect was 
exactly opposite within the other institu- 
tion. Similarly, the effects on prisoner 
attitude change were less than impressive. 


In only one of the institutions, and on only 
one of the criminal sentiment scales, was 
there a statistically reliable effect of vol- 
unteer presence. However, the impact of 
the two types of groups on the relationship 
between socioemotional indices and atti- 
tude change was more crucial to DA 
theory than was the impact of the groups 
on either, separately. Inspection of the 
correlations in the bottom portion of Table 
6 reveals that interaction predicted by DA 
was evident. Within the resident-only dis- 
cussion groups, the groups in which the 
criminal expressions had been less well- 
balanced by anticriminal expressions, 
positive prisoner evaluations of the 
socioemotional evaluations were associ- 
ated with procriminal changes on the 
attitude measures. Within the Community 
Groups, positive socioemotional evalua- 
tions were associated with anticriminal 
changes. The- reversal of effects, depen- 
dent upon type of group, was evident 
within both institutions and remained 
when statistical controls were introduced 
for prescores and any generalized ten- 
dency to ‘‘fake good.” 

Given the consistency of the above set 
of findings, from study-to-study and with 
reference to DA, it was time to manipulate 
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anean both the relationship and 
the contingency factors and to monitor 
effects on behavioral indices. In conjunc- 
tion with an attempt to produce a broad 
comparison of the volunteer and profes- 
sional supervision of adult probationers 
(Andrews et al., 1979), the volunteers (n = 
60) and professionals (n = 14) were pre- 
tested on a number of self-report attitude 
and personality scales, including three 
which were relevant to the contingency 
and relationship factors implicated by DA: 
the Hogan Empathy (EMP) scale which 
has excellent psychometric credentials as 
a measure of interpersonal skills (Grief 
and Hogan, 1973); the Gough (1969) 
Socialization (SOC) scale which is one of 
the more reliable and valid personality 
predictors of criminal activity and, hence, 


a solid measure of a conventional orienta- - 


tion; and. the measure of Identification 
with Criminal Others (ICO) which had 
been successfully employed in the Com- 
munity Group studies and whose positive 
correlation with the Hogan Empathy 
Scale had been discovered with volun- 
teers in still another study (Andrews et 
al., n.d.fa.]). The prediction was now obvi- 
ous: the most effective probation officers 
would be those who were interpersonally 
skilled (above the median on EMP), con- 
ventional in orientation (above the median 
on SOC), and not too enamored of crimi- 
nal others (below the median on ICO). 

Probationers (n = 190) were randomly 
assigned to either a volunteer or profes- 
sional officer, and to officers within each 
category without reference to the officers’ 
. scores on EMP, SOC or ICO. The mana- 
gers of the probation program, the officers 
and their. clients, and the research staff 
were ‘‘blind’’ with reference to the per- 
sonality scores of the officers prior to case 
assignment, as well as during the supervi- 
sion and data collection periods. 

The first question was to determine 
whether the- membership composition 
manipulation of the contingency and re- 
lationship factors actually had measurable 
effects on probation supervision. The an- 
swer was an unqualified yes (Table 7). 
Program managers, including the screen- 
ing interviewers and both the preservice 
and inservice trainers of volunteers, gave 
their most positive evaluations to those 


Table 7. The Effects of Officer Empathy and 
Socialization on the Socioemotional Cli- 
mate and Anticriminal Contingencies 
During Probation Supervision: Pearson r’s 
(Study V) 





Empathy Socialization 


Managers’ Ratings of Volunteer Officers (N=60) 
Screening Ratings .37** alt 
Training Ratings 33"* 1l 


Quality of Supervision (Officers’ Ratings, N=49) 


Relationship (Socioemotional) 27* . 14 

Helping . 19 A als 
Quality of Supervision (Probationers’ Ratings, 
N=46) 

Relationship (Socicemotional) 29% 13 

Helping 14 ar" 
Officer Behavior During Audiotaped 

Sessions with Probationer (N =48) 

Anticriminal Modeling (ns) 36* 

Anticriminal Reinforcement (ns) 45** 

Friendly Expressions (ns) —,40** 

* p<.05, 

+*+ p<.0l. 


volunteers who were the more interper- 
sonally skilled. The probationers assigned 
to the more interpersonally skilled 
officers—volunteer or professional— 
reported more open and warm relation- 
ships with their officers than did the pro- 
bationers assigned to the less interperson- 
ally skilled officers. Probationers’ reports 
on the amount of real help and assistance 
offered by their officers varied positively 
with officer SOC scores. Finally, during 
audiotaped supervision sessions, .it was 
the more conventionally socialized offi- 
cers who were making more anticriminal 
statements—and who were most likely to 
approve of their probationer’s anticrimi- 
nal expressions and disapprove of their 
probationer’s procriminal expressions. 
The more conventionally socialized offi- 
cers were also less likely to offer noncon- 
tingent friendly expressions. 

The in-program recidivism of the pro- 
bationers was analyzed in a 2 (Officer 
EMP) x 2 (Officer SOC) x 2 (Officer ICQ) 
format, with the professional status of 
officers and the probationers’ age and sex 
as covariates. The main effects of the offi- 
cer factors were not statistically reliable 
but there was an EMP x SOC interaction 
(p<.004). In a different setting, with 
different operational definitions of the 
contingency and relationship factors, and 
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Table 8. Proportion of Probationers ‘‘Recidivating’’ by 
Probation Officer Empathy and Socializa- 
tion Levels (Study V) 


l Socialization . 
Empathy Low High p< 
Low .163 (37) .418 (31) .02 
High .298 (48) .148 (72) 05 
p< 10 O01 


Note: The recidivism rates were adjusted for pro- 
bationer age, sex and professional status of officer. 
The unadjusted rates yield the same pattern of re- 
sults. The number of probationers on which the pro- 
portions were based are recorded in parentheses. 


with a different measure of anticriminal 
influence, the interaction plotted in Table 
8 was a direct confirmation of the An- 
drews et al. (forthcoming) findings, previ- 
ously outlined in Table 6. With anticrimi- 
nal contingencies in effect (high SOC offi- 
cers), the relationship factor (officer 
EMP was negatively related to re- 
cidivism: the probationers assigned to the 
more empathetic officers ‘‘recidivated”’ at 
lower rates than did probationers with the 
less empathetic officers. With the less 
anticriminal contingencies in effect (low 
SOC officers), officer EMP scores were 
positively related to probationer re- 
cidivism. The particularly poor perform- 
ance of the probationers with the low- 
EMP/high-SOC officers (the austere 
moralistic officers in Grief and Hogan’s 
[1973] terms) represents the first con- 
vincing empirical confirmation of Cres- 
sey’s (1955) and Empey and Rabow’s 
(1961) fear of establishing ‘‘rejection of 
the rejectors.”’ 

A close inspection of Table 8 might 
suggest that both the low-EMP/low-SOC 
and high-EMP/high-SOC combinations 
represented relatively neutral conditions, 
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while the other two conditions were asso- 
ciated with the active production of crimi- 
nal behavior. Note that there was not a 
significant difference in outcome between 
the low-EMP/low-SOC and high-EMP/ 
high-SOC conditions. We expected, how- 
ever, that the recidivism rates for the 
high-EMP/high-SOC officers were inflated 
by the fact that EMP and ICO are posi- 
tively correlated: the more empathetic 
officers identified most with offenders (r 
= .23, p<.05). Thus, and in view of the a 
priori significance of ICO, officers in the 
high-EMP/high-SOC categories were 
further split on the basis of ICO. Relative 
to the probationers assigned to the other 
types of officers, the probationers of the 
high-EMP/high-SOC/low-ICO officers ‘‘re- 
cidivated’’ at significantly lower rates 
(Table 9). However, splitting the low- 
EMP/Y/low-SOC officers on ICO had no 
such effect on the recidivism of their pro- 
bationers. 

To maintain continuity with the Com- 
munity Group studies and to compare be- 
havior (recidivism) with verbalization, 
probationer attitude change was also 
monitored as a function of officers’ inter- 
personal skills and conventional orienta- 
tion. Consistent with the Community 
Group studies and DA, it was those pro- 
bationers assigned to the high-EMP/ 
high-SOC officers who not only ‘‘recidi- 
vated” least, but also showed both the 


greatest increases in respect for the law, 


courts, and police, and the greatest re- 
ductions in tolerance for law violation and 
identification with offenders. The attitudi- 
nal effects were evident regardless of pro- 
bationers’ age, sex, prescores, ‘‘faking 
good” or the professional status of their 
officers (Table 9). 


Table 9. Mean Change in the Criminal Sentiments of Probationers and Recidivism by Officer Empathy and 


Socialization Levels (Study V) 


High Empathy, 
High Socialization Other 
Officers Officers F p 
Law, Courts, Police 4,41 1.23 4,98 .03 
Tolerance for Law Violations —2.35 —0.35 5.81 02 
Ident. with Criminal Others —1.19 —9.09 3.51 _ 06 
Recidivism (%) 5.37 25.2 5.19 .02 


Note: The tabled mean attitude change scores have been adjusted for prescores, probationers’ age and 
sex, changes on the ‘‘faking good”’ scale, and professional status of officers. See text regarding the recidivism 


effects. 
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In sum, the studies have provided 
strong and consistent evidence that the 
contingency and relationship principles of 
DA have causal significance with refer- 
ence to both criminal attitudes and crimi- 
nal behavior. The self-management factor 
remains to be reviewed. 


The Self-Management Principle 


A recurring problem for reviewers of 
DA has been that of defining “‘excess.”’ 
The suggestion here is that one way we 
can. avoid the problem of operational 
counts of the number of criminal and anti- 
criminal definitions is by focusing, in- 
stead, on changes on measures relevant to 
definitions. The focus then becomes that 
of examining the behavioral correlates of 
induced shifts in the balance of defini- 
tions. This can readily be done, assuming 
we have measures of definitions at two 
separate points in time, the theoretical and 
technical wherewithall to induce the 
changes, and an independent measure of 
criminal behavior at time two and/or at a 
later follow-up period. 

Toward this end, Andrews et al. (1979) 
examined the correlations between pro- 
bationer attitude change and recidivism 
with statistical controls introduced for 
probationers’ prescores, the professional 
status of the probationer’s officer, and 
probationer age and sex. In a battery of 24 
attitude and personality scales, only six 
measures of change were reliably predic- 
tive of reduced recidivism: more positive 
attitudes toward the law, courts, and 
police (—.20, p<.01); decreased tolerance 
for law violations (.15, p<.05); decreased 
identification with offenders (.15, p<.05); 
increased socialization (—.17, p<.05); de- 
creased psychopathy (.18, p<.01); and 
decreased wish to exert control over 
others (.14, p<.05). While there may be 
discussion about the relevance of the lat- 
ter two change-measures to DA, the first 
four rather clearly represent shifts in the 
direction of definitions unfavorable to 
violation of the law. The multiple correla- 
tion between attitude change and re- 
cidivism was .48 (p<.05), a figure of im- 
pressive magnitude, given the well-known 
problems associated with self-report mea- 
sures and the fact that we did not have an 


independent measure of self-management 
skills. 

The above-notec finding is generally 
consistent with DA—but not sufficiently 
convincing when one adopts a behavioral 
perspective on self-nanagement, since the 
functional process has not been identified. 
Recall the assumption that changes at the 
level of attitudes and beliefs would be 
most evident at the behavioral level when 
the individual possesses and practices 
self-management skills. In a study which 
might well chart an exciting new course 
for symbolic interactionism, Wormith 
(1977) attempted to isolate experimentally 
the conditions under which attitude and 
belief change become evident in deviant 
versus conventional behavior. In a 2 x 2 
factorial design, he independently manip- 
ulated the quality of an attitude-change 
program to which prisoners were 
exposed, as well as the programmed 
opportunity for enhancement of self- 
management skills. The attitude-change 
manipulation involved random assignment 
of prisoners to one of two types of Com- 
munity Groups: one, in which the volun- 
teers were trained zo explicitly model and 
reinforce anticriminal expressions; and 
the other, a routine Community Group. 
The self-management program involved 
systematic training of prisoners in be- 
havioral principles, including self- 
observation, self-instruction, and self- 
consequation. The comparison level of the 
self-management training factor was par- 
ticipation in a Community Recreation 
Group. Wormith monitored the behavioral 
effects of the four program conditions on 
two reliable institutional-conduct indices 
involving prosocial versus antisocial 
changes in participants’ behavior toward 
staff and peers. Tae analyses revealed a 
clear Attitude Training x Self- 
Management Training interaction on pris- 
oner behavior outside of the training con- 
text. Those residents who received self- 
management training, plus high-level 
attitude training. showed behavioral 
changes in the prasocial direction; while 
those who received self-management 
training, in combination with the lower- 
level attitude change program, exhibited 
behavioral changes in the antisocial direc- 
tion. The Wormith study, like the other 
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Community Group studies, awaits follow- 
ups regarding impact on postprogram re- 
cidivism. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The studies and findings have suggested 
and supported a number of general con- 
clusions regarding how social and be- 
havioral scientists may approach matters 
concerning the causal and applied 
significance of their theories: 

(a) The Community Group and Ottawa 
Probation projects, in conjunction with 
the findings of other controlled evalua- 
tions of correctional programs reviewed 
elsewhere (Andrews, 1979a; 1979b), 
provide impressive evidence in total that 
the principles of DA have causal 
significance and that the principles are of 
immediate importance to those involved 
in the design and management of correc- 
tional programs. Without due and joint 
consideration of the contingency and re- 
lationship factors, correctional’ pro- 
gramming may inadvertently produce not 
simply zero impact—but perhaps negative 
impact—on correctional clients. Simi- 
larly, although the data-base is still very 
light on the point, it may be worse than 
unproductive to focus on criminal learning 
without equal attention being paid to the 
processes by which learning is translated 
into performance. 

(b) The analytic and technological 
power as well as the conceptual flexibility 
that a behavioral orientation can bring to 
the study of deviance is too great to be 
glibly dismissed, as has been done by 
sociologists strongly committed to sym- 
bolic interactionism. Similarly, a com- 
mitment to the development of a ‘‘clinical 
sociology,” a commitment still strongly 
associeted with the group dynamics tradi- 
tion, cannot continue to blind program- 
mers and evaluators to the paucity of their 
returns, relative to complementary be- 
havioral approaches. 

(c) Systematic, controlled, and 
theoretically integrated research programs 
should precede the design and implemen- 
tation of large-scale and intrusive inter- 
ventions in the lives of individuals. If a 
few small, but careful, investigations of 
-© the assumptions underlying guided-group 
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interaction programs had been completed 
prior to their wide-scale implementation, 
then many young persons would have 
been spared the massive intrusion which 
such programs represent, relative to 
routine probation. In rejecting the clinical 
tradition, the clinical sociologists also 
overlooked a key ethical principle: the 
explicit testing of the assumptions under- 
lying intervention as opposed to ideologi- 
cal commitment to those assumptions. 

(d) Glaser’s (1962; 1974) increasingly 
impassioned pleas for a bridging of the gap 
between theory and practice will be more 
systematically adhered to as practitioners 
recognize the guidance which theory can 
provide, and as theorists recognize the 
potential of rigorous program evaluation 
as a means of testing the causal 
significance of theoretical principles. The 
studies reviewed spoke to both concerns. 

(e) Program-evaluation research 
provides an opportunity for sociologists to 
examine the effects on individual behavior 
of controlled variations on basic structural 
factors such as the membership, role, and 
status composition of social systems. 
Some of the studies in the review provided 
concrete examples of the Durkheimian 
‘social fact’’—albeit, examples derived 
from social systems so miniature that 
Durkheim might have yawned. 

(f) Program-evaluation research 
provides a unique opportunity for inter- 
disciplinary (yet theoretically integrated) 
research on how structure maintains the 
contingencies within social systems, and 
on how those contingencies, in turn, influ- 
ence the attitudes and behavior of the in- 
dividuals within the system. This was a 
major implication of the Burgess and 
Akers (1966) reformulation of DA; and the 
studies reviewed in the present paper 
provide evidence relevant to both levels of 
analysis. Hopefully, it will be not just 
sociologists and psychologists who par- 
ticipate in such research. The emerging 
but still distinctly atheoretical policy and 
management sciences might do well to 
consider that it is primarily through role 
changes (for example, by the training of 
workers on practice-relevant dimensions), 
status changes (for example, by policy 
statements on rights and obligations), and 
changes in membership composition (for 
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example, by selecting workers on 
practice-relevant dimensions) that signifi- 
cant organizational change may bring 
about more cost-efficient attainment of 
publicly stated goals. An ongoing study of 
probation services is examining the effects 
of simultaneously controlled variation of 
each of these three major elements of so- 
cial structure (Andrews and Kiessling, 
1978). 
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Although a negative relationship between socioeconomic position and psychological distress 
has consistently been documented in community surveys, we know very little about the 
determinants of this relationship. The dominant interpretation argues that distress is caused by 
exposure to stressful life experiences, that lower status people are highly exposed to this sort 
of experience, and that statistical adjustment for differential exposure can account for the 
higher rates of distress among lower status people. In this paper, a different interpretation is 
emphasized. It is shown that differential exposure to stress, while clearly of some importance, 
accounts for only a minor part of the status/distress relationship, and that a far more central role 
is played by class differences in responsiveness to stress—that is, by the fact that lower status 
people are more likely than middle and upper status people to develop symptoms. of distress 
when exposed to problematic life experience. Several plausible interpretations of this 
differential responsiveness are presented and an analysis strategy developed to evaluate their 
relative contributions. Results of an empirical evaluation document the importance of social 


origins and mobility experiences as determinants of differential responsiveness to stress. 


In this paper, we consider the relation- 
ship between socioeconomic status and 
mild forms of psychological distress! as 
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' The terms ‘‘distress’’ and ‘‘emotional disorder” 
are used throughout this paper because they are 
terms used in the literature and are familiar and 
meaningful to most readers. We would agree with 
Clausen (1979:97) however, who asserts that `... 
what we call ‘mental disorder’ consists of a variety of 
behaviors, disordered thought processes, and ab- 
normal emotional states: some reflect the psycho- 
logical influence of organic disease or genetic con- 
stitution; some are reactions to intense psychological 
stress; some are inadequate or maladaptive personal 
strategies; and some are deviant modes of behaving, 
thinking, and feeling that are common to members of 
particular subcultures. While a full discussion of 
these issues is beyond the scope of this paper, we 
would like to make it quite clear that many of the 
phenomena which are commonly referred to as 
mental illness are not necessarily, in our opinion, 
illness” and that the measure of psychological dis- 
order which will be described later in this paper does 
not necessarily reflect psychiatric ‘‘illness.’’ Simi- 


measured by symptom-screening scales in 
community surveys of mental illness. The 
comparatively higher rates of distress in 
the lowest social strata in these surveys is 
one of the most consistently documented 
findings in the literature on psychiatric 
epidemiology (Dohrenwend, 1970; 1973; 
Dohrenwend and Dohrenwend, 1969; 
Fried, 1975; Langner and Michael, 1963; 
Myers et al., 1974). Yet, despite the fact 
that a great deal of empirical and theoreti- 
cal work has focused on this relationship, 
we know very little about the factors ac- 
counting for the higher rates of distress 
among lower class people (Liem and 
Liem, 1978; Wheaton, 1978). 

Over the last decade, research on this 
problem has focused almost exclusively 
on the hypothesis that greater exposure to 
stressful life experiences accounts for the: 
higher rates of distress in the lower classes 
(Dohrenwend, 1970; Myers et al., 1972; 
1974). This hypothesis is based on evi- 
dence that emotional distress can result 
from exposure to stressful experiences of 
either a traumatic nature (Dohrenwend, 
1975; Myers et al., 1972) or a more stable 
and enduring nature (Pearlin and Johnson, 
1977; Pearlin and Lieberman, 1978), and 


larly, although some terms, such as ‘‘vulnerability,”’ 
imply inadequate coping or defense, it is not neces- 
sarily the case that the experience of distress in re- 
sponse to environmental events is a dysfunctional 
response. 
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oh the plausible assumption that lower 
class people are more highly exposed to 
experiences of both sort. 

Beginning with the pioneering work of 
Langner and Michael (1963), efforts to 
support empirically this hypothesis have 
failed. It is true that most research on 
stressful life experiences finds lower class 
people exposed to more of the life prob- 
lems that have been shown to precipitate 
emotional distress (Dohrenwend and 
Dohrenwend, 1970; Myers et al., 1974). 
However, statistical adjustments for these 
differences only partly account for the 
higher rates of emotional distress among 
lower class people. Lower class respon- 
dents are more likely than people of higher 
class positions to exhibit symptoms of 
distress at any given level of exposure to 
stressful experiences (Langner and 
Michael, 1963; Kessler, 1979; Brown et 
al., 1975). Furthermore, the higher the 
level of stress, the greater the class dif- 
ferences in distress. The implication of 
these findings is that class differences in 
emotional distress are partly due to class 
differences in the influence of stress on 
psychological functioning. Lower class 
people are, for some reason(s), more re- 
sponsive to stress than people of higher 
class positions. 

For a decade after being identified in the 
work of Langner and Michael (1963), the 
observed class difference in responsive- 
ness to stress was virtually ignored in the 
psychiatric epidemiological literature. 
Only recently have several investigators 
made attempts to replicate this finding in 
independent data sets. All of these efforts 
support the position that lower class 
people are particularly responsive to 
stress (Brown et al., 1975; 1977; 
Dohrenwend, 1973; Kessler, 1979). In- 
deed, a recent investigation has suggested 
that this differential responsiveness to 
Stress is the key component accounting 
for the relationship between social class 
and emotional disorder (Brown and Har- 
ris, 1978). 

In the following discussion, we review 
several plausible interpretations of this 
class difference in responsiveness to 
stress, describe an analysis strategy for 
partially disentangling the influences 
suggested by these interpretations, and 
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illustrate the usefulness of this strategy in 
an empirical application. 


The Determinants of Responsiveness 
to Stress 


It is generally agreed that the impact of 
stress on emotional functioning is medi- 
ated by characteristics of both the indi- 
vidual and his environment (Dohrenwend 
and Dohrenwend, 1970). The individual 
defines the significance of a potenttally 
distressing situation, and this appraisal 
determines whether or not the situation 
will be experienced as threatening 
(Lazarus et al., 1974). Personality char- 
acteristics then act to multiply or reduce 
the impact of subjectively appraised 
stress. Anxiety proneness (Andrews et 
al., 1978) and low threshold for uncer- 
tainty (Smith et al., 1978), for instance, 
have both been shown to increase emo- 
tional arousal associated with demanding 
situations. High self-esteem (Kaplan, 
1970) and perceived personal control 
(Johnson and Sarason, 1979), on the other 
hand, have both been shown to reduce 
perceptions of threat (Chan, 1977). In 
addition, concrete coping responses can 
vary in their effectiveness in routinizing 
stressful experiences (Pearlin and 
Schooler, 1978). All of these comprise 
what has come to be called “social com- 
petence,’’ the individual’s overall level of 
psychosocial functioning as seen in his 
ability to deal with the ongoing stresses 
associated with living (Smith, 1968). 

The individual’s environment is impli- 
cated in this coping process, both indi- 
rectly and directly. Experiences in living 
indirectly influence coping by helping 
shape the appraisals, beliefs, values, and 
behavior dispositions that make up one’s 
coping repertoire. That is, the environ- 
ment helps shape the mdividual’s intra- 
psychic resources for coping. The envi- 
ronment can also influence responsive- 
ness to stress more directly, by providing 
social resources for acting on the problem 
situation that creates stress. We are 
thinking here not only of financial and 
political power but also of guidance con- 
cerning coping options and of emotional 
support, both of which can be extremely 
important in helping a person deal effec- 
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tively with a problem (Cobb, 1976; Miller 
and Ingham, 1976; Henderson, 1977; 
Henderson et al., 1978). 

With these considerations as a back- 
ground, it is relatively easy to offer a 
plausible explanation for the fact that 
stressful life experiences have their most 
damaging psychological effects among 
lower class people. This is so because 
lower class people.are disadvantaged in 
their access to both intrapsychic re- 
sources and social resources. On the 
intrapsychic-side, we know that feelings of 
self-worth and control over the environ- 
ment are both positively related to class 
(Pearlin and Schooler, 1978; Rosenberg 


and Pearlin, 1978), as are several other . 


intrapsychic characteristics thought to 
play some part in coping (Dohrenwend 
and Dohrenwend, 1970; Kohn, 1976; 
1977). On the social side, we know that 
the poor are disadvantaged not only in 
terms of objective resources, like money 
and political power (Antonovsky, 1979), 
but also in their comparatively limited ac- 
cess to supportive social relationships and 
stable community ties (Dohrenwend and 
Dohrenwend, 1970; Liem and Liem, 
1978). 

Yet, while we know something about 
the broad outlines of the coping process 
and something about the coping resources 
differentially available to persons of vary- 
ing class position, it is less clear how 
these various resources come to play a 
part in the comparatively. greater emo- 
tional responsiveness of the poor. What 
are. the relative roles of intrapsychic and 
social resources? And, if it seems that 
intrapsychic resources play a central part, 
how can we account for the fact that these 
resources are comparatively less available 
to the poor? These are centrally important 
questions, the answers to which (or, at 
least, more information about which) are 
needed for a more complete understand- 
ing of class differences in responsiveness 
to stress than we presently possess. 


Contending Perspectives on Class 
Differences in Responsiveness to Stress 


For researchers concerned with the re- 
lationship between social class and psy- 
chological disorder, the major research 
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issue over the last several decades has ` 
been to disentangle the relative impor- 
tance of two contending perspectives on 
this relationship: what have come to be 
known as the social-selection and social- 
causation perspectives (Dohrenwend, 
1975; Liem and Liem, 1978; Wheaton, 
1978). The former argues that people with 
psychological disabilities are more com- 
mon in the lower socioeconomic strata 
because of natural competitive conditions 
that distribute people across the class 
structure according to their abilities. The 
social-causation argument, by compari- 
son, holds that the life conditions to which 
lower class people are subjected lead to 
comparatively high levels of emotional 
disorder. In short, then, the contending 
hypotheses are: (1) that one’s mental state 
helps determine his social position; and (2) 
that one’s social position helps determine 
his mental state. 

It is of some importance to recognize 
that the social-selection argument, as 
stated in this general form, is completely 
agnostic as to the relative importance of 
nature and nurture in bringing about psy- 
chological disorder. There has been a ten- 
dency, in the literature, to associate the 
social-selection argument with a genetic 
theory of causation (Dohrenwend and 
Dohrenwend, 1969; Dohrenwend, 1975). 
While it is true that if genetic factors play 
a significant role in mental disorders 
known to be associated with social class, 
then the only plausible way of under- 
standing this fact is by positing a selection 
process. However, it is also perfectly 
conceivable that selection takes place on 
the basis of learned intrapsychic frailties 
distributed randomly (with respect to so- 
cial class origins) among children who 
subsequently drift into the lower class as 
adults. 

The central premise of the selection 
argument is that some chronic disorder or 
predisposition to disorder causes down- 
ward mobility. The traditional version of 
the argument has been associated with re- 
search on schizophrenia, where the 
symptoms of the disorder themselves are 
thought to be primarily responsible for 
downward drift (Dunham, 1965; Turner et 
al., 1970). Since it is inconceivable that a 
similar causal process (that is, symptoms 
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themselves serving as a causal force and 
persisting chronically through time) could 
lead to downward mobility when less de- 
bilitating forms of disorder are involved, it 
is now believed that selection processes 
are of little importance in explaining the 
negative relationship between social class 
and scores on symptom screening scales 
in community surveys (Wheaton, 1978). 
However, it is perfectly conceivable that 
the factors which influence an individual’s 
ability to compete successfully for social 
position also play a part in the ability to 
cope with stress. If this is so, and if we 
remember that class differences in mild 
forms of distress appear to be due largely 
to differences in responsiveness to stress, 
then the selection of competent copers out 
of the lower class and the selection of 
incompetent copers into the lower class 
could play important parts in accounting 
for class differences in the less debilitating 
psychological disorders. 

We should note here that the social- 
selection argument tacitly assumes that 
intrapsychic resources are primarily re- 
sponsible for class differences in respon- 
siveness to stress. The social-causation 
perspective, by comparison—at least as it 
applies to class differences in responsive- 
ness to stress—argues that social class 
largely determines the life experiences to 
which one is exposed, thus in large part 
shaping one’s coping repertoire and de- 
termining access to social resources. 

While the potential importance of social 
resources in coping with stress is obvious, 
several soctal-causation theorists have 
argued that class operates on responsive- 
ness primarily by shaping intrapsychic re- 
sources. The culture of poverty theorists 
(Lewis, 1966), for instance, argue that in- 
dividuals born into poverty go through a 
socialization experierice tied to traditional 
lower class values, thus instilling in them 
outlooks and orientation to life that are 
associated with inadequate defenses and 
. coping styles. According to this thinking, 
social class makes its mark on the indi- 
vidual primarily through childhood 
socialization, although the intrapsychic 
resources instilled in the individual during 
these critical formative years have a con- 
tinuing influence throughout life (Langner 
and Michael, 1963; Liem and Liem, 1978). 
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Other social-causation theorists, how- _ 
ever, have argued that objective condi- 
tions of lower class existence, rather than 
lower class traditions, primarily determine 
the content of socialization experiences 
(Kohn, 1976; 1977). If this is true, an 
argument can be made that socialization is 
a lifelong process, one that is shaped as 
much by adult experiences as by those in 
one’s childhood. This position has, in fact, 
been advanced (Levinson et al., 1978). 


A Critical Contrast 


To our knowledge, these various con- 
tending perspectives on class differences 


_In responsiveness to stress have not been 


compared empirically. The approach we 
have taken, and which is described in this 
section, goes only part way in this task, 
leaving unresolved some important issues. 
Nonetheless, it succeeds in reducing, con- 
siderably, the range of plausible interpre- 
tations. 

Our strategy consists of contrasting the 
relative influences of comparable stresses 
on members of different social classes on 
the basis of intergenerational mobility his- 
tories. Consider the patterns of intergen- 
erational mobility diagrammed in Table 1, 
in which we have arbitrarily made distinc- 
tions among upper (u), middle (m), and 
lower (I) levels of socioeconomic status. 
Although all the perspectives predict that 
members of the lower stratum will be most 
vulnerable to distressing life experiences, 
they predict different patterns of relative 
influence within the more refined mobility 
subdivisions. 

The childhood socialization perspective 
suggests that lower class origins will be 
associated with low resistance to stress 
and that the impact of a particular stress 
on some measure of emotional function- 
ing will be large in cells 7, 8, and 9 in 
Table 1 relative to other cells—that is, 


Table 1. A Hypothetical Mobility Table 


Respondent's Social Position 


Upper Middle Lower 
Parents’ Social 
Position 
Upper I 2 3 
Middle 4 5 6 
Lower 7 8 9 
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among persons oe into. the lower 
stratum, irrespective of their destinations. 

Consequently, if we find empirically that 
an observed class difference in respon- 
siveness to some stress cannot, at least in 
part, be traced to differences in respon- 
siveness among those with different class 
origins, controlling for mobility and desti- 
nations, a childhood socialization in- 
terpretation can be discounted. 

The social resources perspective em- 
phasizes differences in access to re- 
sources that can be effective in dealing 
with stress, thus suggesting that one’s cur- 
rent class position (cells 3, 6, and 9) will be 
associated with low resistance to stress. 
Consequently, if we find that an observed 
class difference in responsiveness is not, 
at least in part, traceable to differences in 
class destinations, controlling for origins 
and mobility experiences, a social re- 
sources interpretation is discredited. 

The social-selection perspective em- 
phasizes drift into the lower classes, thus 
suggesting that downward intergenera- 
tional mobility (cells 2, 3, and 6) will be 
associated with responsiveness to stress. 
Consequently, if it can be documented 
empirically that social origins are not 
associated with responsiveness to a par- 
ticular stress, we can discount the 
possibility that selection effects are re- 
sponsible for the greater emotional impact 
of this stress on the poor. 

The strength of this decomposition ap- 
proach lies in its ability to reject particular 
interpretations. We learn much less here 
about the forces that are at work than 
about those that are not. For instance, if 
class differences in responsiveness can be 
traced to current social position and can 
be shown to be unrelated to both social 
origins and mobility experiences, we then 
can, with some confidence, reject the hy- 
potheses that early childhood socializa- 
tion or social-selection account for class 
differences in responsiveness. Yet we 
learn nothing from these data about the 
relative importance of adult socialization 
experiences and current social resources 
in helping the socially advantaged cope 
with stress.” 


2 The major difficulty in making inferences about 
processes that might be at work lies with the sociali- 
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This illustration presages a pattern of 
relationships to be reported here, at which 
point we will have more to say about it. 
The important point to make at this stage 
of this discussion, though, is that while 
our approach is only partially successful 
in disentangling the various perspectives 
on responsiveness reviewed earlier, it can 
be effective in reducing considerably the 
range of plausible interpretations. Fur- 
thermore, although the strength of the ap- 
proach lies in its ability to reject certain 
otherwise plausible interpretations, it can 
be augmented (in certain instances) with 
other data so that we can arrive at some 
relatively clear understanding of the 
causal processes at work in a particular 
instance. 


Data and Procedures 


Data: The data used to evaluate our 
strategy come from the New Haven lon- 
gitudinal survey of mental disorder 
(Myers et al., 1972; 1974). The sample 
consists of 720 respondents who were 
interviewed both in 1967 and 1969, from 


zation perspective. As we noted above, a case can be 
made for the premise that any life experience may 
function as a socialization experience. Conse- 
quently, the socialization perspective is consistent 
with virtually any pattern of origin/destination/ 
mobility effects. And, so, the influence of social ori- 
gins might be due to heredity—but it might instead be 
due to socialization; the influence of downward mo- 
bility might represent a social-selection process—but 
it might instead be due to socialization into a pattern 
of learned helplessness (Seligman, 1975). 

We do believe that, at times, it is possible to infer 
that one process rather than another is at work. Yet 
we are on much less certain ground here than we are 
in rejecting an interpretation that is inconsistent with 
the decomposition results. For instance, if class dif- 
ferences in responsiveness to stress can be traced to 
differences associated with social origins and not to 
mobility or to destinations, we can, with some confi- 
dence, reject the hypothesis that class differences in 
access to social resources importantly influence re- 
sponsiveness. But we cannot be clear, on the basis of 
these patterns alone, about the relative importance 
of socialization tied to social origins and genetic 
factors that might be heavily concentrated in the 
lower class. However, an additional consideration 
argues in favor of the socialization hypothesis. If we 
are to believe that genetic predispositions to disorder 
are concentrated in the lower class, then we must 
also believe that selection factors are at work. If this 
is so, we would expect some sort of downward mo- 
bility effect in the data. That such an effect does not 
exist argues against the genetic hypothesis. 
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an original random sample of 938 adults 
residing in New Haven, Connecticut.3 
These interviews dealt heavily with expe- 
riences that might have led to mild anxiety 
or depression. 

The criterion measure of distress used 
here is Macmillan’s (1957) symptom 
checklist scale as modified by Gurin et al. 
(1960). This scale is very similar in content 
to other ‘‘screening scales’’ of mild dis- 
tress used in community surveys and can 
be interpreted as a measure of subjec- 
tively experienced mood disorder. In all, 
the scale is made up of 20 statements 
about bodily feelings that indicate moods 
of depression and anxiety through 
psychophysiological symptoms. These 
symptoms were selected from among 
those most frequently presented by 
patients in treatment. 

It should be emphasized that this scale 
is not intended to measure clinically de- 
fined depression or anxiety when ad- 
ministered in a normal population such as 
this one. Clinical definitions require mak- 
ing qualitative distinctions between 
‘“‘cases’’ and ‘“‘normals’’ on the basis of 
information about constellations of 
symptoms. No such distinction is made 
here. Rather, scores on the scale are used 
in this paper to order respondents on a 
continuum of reported magnitude of sub- 
jectively experienced distress. Scores on 
the scale range from 20 (all of the symp- 
toms are reported as occurring ‘‘often’’) 
to 80 (symptoms are reported as occurring 
““never’’). 

Socioeconomic status is measured by 
Hollingshead’s Index of Social Position, a 
five-point scale which is a weighted func- 
tion of occupation and education created 
specifically to describe the class structure 
of New Haven (Hollingshead and Redlich, 
1958). As a means of highlighting the 


3 According to Myers et al. (1972:93), *‘8 percent 
refused to be reinterviewed; 11 percent had moved 
out of the area; and 4 percent had died.” 

* A reviewer of an earlier draft pointed out that the 
decision to combine education and occupation into a 
single index partially masks intragenerational down- 
ward mobility between educational attainment and 
later job attainment. This decision was made because 
we wished to focus here on intergenerational mobil- 
ity. Nonetheless, the reviewer's point is well taken 
and a more detailed analysis than that presented here 
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contrasts between the lower and upper 
class strata, we have combined the upper 
three categories of this index (I—II]) in our 
analysis. This combined category includes 
not only people who are normally consid- 
ered members of the upper class but also 
those normally considered members of the 
middle class. Category IV on the scale 
consists largely of skilled and semiskilled 
workers and their spouses, while category 
V consists of unskilled workers, their 
spouses, and persons who are principally 
supported by some form of public assist- 
ance. 

In preliminary analyses, we examined 
several stress measures and found two 
with significantly higher influences on the 
Gurin scores of lower class than higher 
class respondents.° The first of these is an 
index of reported undesirable life events 
experienced over the two years between 
data collections. The index consists of 17 
events® weighted by the life change ratings 
reported in Holmes and Masuda (1974) . 
and then summed to give an overall score 
for each individual. The second is an 
index of physical health problems, made 
up from a symptom checklist. Since the 
Gurin scale of emotional stress consists 
largely of psychophysiological symptoms, 
great care was taken in constructing this 
health problems index. The interview 
schedule contained a list of some 44 
physical health complaints. Some of these 
were Clearly psychosomatic. To create the 
health problems index we selected a sub- 


could proceed in two parallel steps—first studying 
intergenerational mobility and then intragenerational 
mobility. 

5 Five stress measures were examined in all. One 
(an index of desirable life events) had no meaningful 
influence on Gurin scores in any of the three social 
status subsamples examined. Two others (an index 
of ambiguous life events and an index of financial 
problems) had significant, but comparable, influ- 
ences on Gurin scores in all three subsamples. 

6 The 17 events, and their weights in the index, are 
as follows: (1) moved to a worse neighborhood, 114; 
(2) widowed, 880; (3) divorced, 630; (4) separated, 
541; (5) trouble with in-laws, 195; (6) serious injury 
or accident, 426; (7) death of a loved one, 380; (8) 
demoted or changed to a less responsible job, 228; (9) 
laid off temporarily, 305; (10) business failed, 205; 
(11) trouble with boss, 174; (12) out of work for over 
a month, 305; (13) fired, 384; (14) financial status a 
lot worse than usual, 288; (15) foreclosure, .248; (16) 
detention in jail, 474; and (17) loss of driver’s license, 
34. 
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set of 16 complaints for which a 
psychosomatic component is probably of 
only minor importance. Larger weights 
were given to those that were most seri- 
ous. Each respondent’s score is a sum of 
these weighted complaints.’ 

Procedures: The origin, destination, 
and mobility patterns of interest in Table 
1 can be described completely by eight 
dummy variables. However, in the New 
Haven data, two of the downward mobil- 
ity cells (from I-III to IV, n = 14 and from 
I-II to V, n = 4) are small, requiring the 
use of only six dummy variables to de- 
scribe mobility completely. A variety of 
ways exists to assess the importance of 
these contrasts. Our approach was to 
begin with origin, destination, and mobil- 
ity effect patterns and to refine our con- 
trasts in light of preliminary findings. 

Consider Table 2, which provides a 
schematic view of the mobility table and 
our parameterization. The additive model 
of upper (u), middle (m), and lower (1) 
status origin and destination effects on av- 
erage symptoms (G, in the ij cell is: 


Gy = b; + b.D?,) + bsD(P) 
+ bsD(Rp) + bsD(RD, (1) 


where P represents the social status of 
one’s parents, and R the social status of 
the respondent; where b, is the mean in 
cell P,R; (upper status origins and upper 
status destinations); where D(P}) is 1 in the 
i row, 0 elsewhere; and D(R)) is 1 in the 
i column, 0 otherwise. The parameters of 
this model estimate the expected cell 
means—due to the effects of origins, des- 
tinations, and the additive component of 
mobility. (The latter is confounded here 
with'the origin and destination effects. See 
Halaby and Sobel, 1979.) 

With the two additional degrees of free- 
dom in the table, parameters can be esti- 


7 These 16 complaints are: (1) eye trouble, (2) ear 
trouble, (3) sinus trouble, (4) throat trouble, (5) bron- 
chitis, (6) pneumonia, (7) tuberculosis, (8) boils and 
abscesses, (9) diabetes, (10) kidney trouble, (11) 


bodily injury, (12-14) operations, with coding for up - 


to three operations for each respondent, (15) cancer 
or tumors, and (16) tooth trouble, not including 
routine prophylaxis. Double weights were assigned 
to complaints 6, 7, 12, 13, and 14 and a triple weight 
to complaint 15.° 
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Table 2. Schematic Diagram of Dummy Contrast 
Coding 
Respondent’s Social Position 
Upper * Middle Lower 








-ID (IV) (V) 
Parents’ Social Position 
Upper (I-II) PuRu x x (Pu) 
Middle (IV) P<R P>R (Pm) 
Lower (V) P<R P<R (P1) 
(Ru) (Rm) (R1) 


mated to distinguish (a) movers from 
stayers and (b) upward from downward 
mobility. Parameters for the influence of 
degree of mobility (one-step or two-step in 
these data) cannot be estimated, since 
they are embedded in the mobility effects 
and main effects of origin and destination 
(Halaby and Sobel, 1979). The fully 
specified model is: . 


Gy = b, + baD) + bsD(P,) 
+ baD(Rm) + bsD(RY 
+ bsD(PAR) + b;D(P<R). (2) 


When we create interaction terms rep- 
resenting the products of these dummy 
variables with a measure of stress and 
enter these terms along with the main ef- 
fects in (2), the within-cell slopes of 
symptoms on stress are recoverable. Just 
as cell means are partitioned in (2) into the 
main effects of origin, destination, and 
nonadditive mobility, the slopes of Gurin 
scores on stress in each cell are par- 
titioned into origin, destination, and 
nonadditive mobility components in this 
more complete model. By examining 
these components, we can make infer- 
ences about the various perspectives on 
responsiveness to stress. 

Results: Table 3 presents the results of 
three regression analyses, one each for the 
upper (Index of Social Position I-IID), 
middle (IV), and lower (V) status sub- 
groups. In each subgroup, Time 2 (1969) 
Gurin scores are regressed on Time | 
(1967) Gurin scores and two indicators of 
stressful life experience.’ The first indi- 


® Note that each prediction equation includes the 
Time 1 (1967) Gurin score as a predictor of the Time 2 
Gurin score. This inclusion addresses the possibility, 
raised by several critics of life events research 
(Brown, 1974; Rabkin and Struening, 1976; Dohren- 
wend et al., 1978), that emotionally distressed people 
often select themselves into stressful situations. For 
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Table 3. Subgroup Regressions of Time 2 (1969) Gurin Scores on Time ! (1967) Scores and Two Measures of 


Stressful Life Experiencest 


Social Positions Social Positions Social Positions 

LI IV V 
Predictors b B X b B X b B xX 
Gurin | .563* .578 73.35 .464* .487 72.18 .428* .430 70.57 
HP 412 .068 .68 —1.699* —.224 73 —1.441* —.239 1.12 
WTUE —.277 —.056 37.01 —.274 —~.084 76.74 —.689* —.19] 133.22 
Constant 32.659 — — 41.020 — — 43.942 — 
R? .330 353 367 
(n) (147) (286) (189) 

* P= 05. 


t Source: New Haven panel data (Myers et al., 1975), restricted to respondent with valid data on both 
his/her current Social Position and parents’ Social Position. All regressions include controls for age, sex, and 
marital status. Slopes for WIUE are inflated by a factor of 100. 


cator is the index of undesirable life 
events (WTUE). The second indicator is 
the index of physical health problems 
(HP). Excluded from the analysis are 124 
respondents who failed to report either 
their own social positions or those of their 
parents. 

There is a clear pattern of increased in- 
fluence of stress as we move from higher 
to lower social positions. Neither physical 
health problems nor undesirable events 
significantly influence reports of emo- 
tional distress among people in positions 
I-II. Health problems exert a much 


instance, a visible emotional depression might lead 
to being fired from one’s job. Anxiety might cause 
symptoms of physical illness. In the face of these 
possibilities, one cannot assume that observed. re- 
lationships between stress and distress are due solely 
to the causal impact of stress on distress. Fortu- 
nately, the fact that we are working with panel data 
makes it possible for us to adjust for the confounding 
of causal direction by controlling Time | distress. In 
this way, we can include events that might be par- 
tially confounded by selection effects in our indexes 
ard partial out these effects by means of statistical 
controls. 

Over the course of the two years, symptoms of 
mild distress are relatively stable in the subsamples, 
with coefficients of stability between .43 and .58. 
This suggests that a good part of the variance in 
distress in this sample is due to disorders of consid- 
erable duration. Note, though, that both the stan- 
dardized stability coefficients and the metric au- 
toregression coefficients increase in magnitude as we 
move from lowest to highest class subsamples. 
These patterns argue against the suggestion that 
higher rates of disorder among the poor are partially 
due to a greater degree of stable emotional problems 
in this sector of society (Dohrenwend and Dohren- 
` wend, 1965). If anything, it would seem that the 
stability of distress is greater among members of the 
higher social statuses. 


greater influence in the status IV subsam- 
ple, one that is both statistically signifi- 
cant in that subsample (t = 4.523, p = .05) 
and also significantly higher than the 
comparable coefficient in the I—II sub- 
sample (t = 2.145, p = .05). Finally, in the 
lower status subsample both physical 
health problems and undesirable events 
have significant effects on emotional 
functioning (t = 3.809, t = 3.171, respec- 
tively, both p < .05), although the WIUE 
coefficient does not differ significantly 
from the comparable coefficient in the 
middle status subsample (t = 1.249).? 


9 One reviewer of an earlier version of this paper 
suggested that the differential slopes observed in 
Table 3 might reflect a nonlinearity in the relation- 
ships between the stress indicators and Gurin scores. 
This could come about if, as is true for our measures 
of WIUE, mean levels of the stress increase substan- 
tially as we move from the higher to lower social 
positions. To evaluate this possibility, we estimated 
the following polynomial regression equation for the 
sample as a whole: 


G, = .496 G, 
(.523) 
~1.500 WTUE 
(—.183) 
+1.021- WTUE* 
(.063) 


The metric coefficients are presented in the equa- 
tion, with standardized coefficients in parentheses 
beneath them. The linear effects of G, and WTUE 
are both significant. The quadratic coefficient is in- 
significant, which means that no single bend-point in 
the regression line captures a significantly greater 
degree of association between undesirable events 
and Gurin scores than that modelled in the linear 
relationship. 

It is conceivable that this polynomial test over- 
looks subtle nonlinearities in the data. Therefore, we 
also estimated a series of 15 spline regressions, each 
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These slope differences are extremely 
important when considered in relation to 
the total difference in Gurin scores re- 
ported by respondents in the three strata. 
We can completely account for the signifi- 
cant difference in average Gurin 2 scores 
between the I-IJJ and IV subsamples 
(means of 74.10 and 73.04, respectively) 
by standardizing on the slope difference 
associated with health problems.'® The 
comparable difference in Gurin scores in 
the I-III and V subsamples (means of 
74.10 and 71.58, respectively) is halved 
when we standardize on the slope dif- 
ferences associated with health problems 
and life events. These results clearly show 
that the differential influences are impor- 
tant components of the overall relation- 
ship between social position and dis- 
tress.!! However, it is worth noting that 
differences in average Gurin 2 scores be- 
tween positions IV and V (means of 73.04 
and 71.58, respectively) are reduced by 
only 18% when we standardize on slope 
differences. associated with HP and 
WTUE. This means that slope differences 
are much more important in explaining the 
comparatively higher symptom levels of 
persons in social positions IV-V com- 
pared to those in positions I-III than in 
accounting for differences between the 
two comparatively lower status IV and V 
positions. 

We now turn to an evaluation of the 
roles played by social-causation and 
social-selection factors in determining 


using a successively higher point on the scale as the 
bend-point of the spline. The results of this more 
detailed analysis are available on request. There was 
no evidence in these results of a significant non- 
linearity. 

10 In other words, if people in the IV subsample 
were no more responsive to the effects of HP on their 
emotional functioning than people in the I-II sub- 
sample, their adjusted Gurin 2 scores would not dif- 
fer significantly from those observed among people 
in the I-III subsample. 

H1 This is not to say that these particular slope 
differences are the only components of importance in 
accounting for class differences in distress. There are 
doubtlessly a great many forces at work here, some 
of which work to the advantage (and some to the 
disadvantage) of people in the different social status 
positions. We are merely focusing on two of these 
and noting that, all else equal, these importantly 
contribute to the greater distress, observed empiri- 
cally, among the poor. | 
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these slope differences. We will demon- 
strate here that mobility-related factors 
largely account for the comparatively 
greater influence of undesirable events on 
lower status respondents in this sample. 
Origin-related factors appear to be 
primarily responsible for the compara- 
tively greater influence of physical health 
problems. | i 

The differential influence of undesirable 
life events: Several models were estimated 
to evaluate the interactive influence of so- 
cial origins, destinations, and mobility | 
with our scale of undesirable life events on 
Gurin scores of distress. We began with a 
baseline model of predictors: Gurin 1 
(1967), WIUE, and the six dummy 
origin/destination/mobility variables (R? = 
.292). Interaction terms to test the influ- 
ences of origins, destinations, and mobil- 
ity histories were sequentially added to 
this model. Only the mobility interaction 
model meaningfully improved- on the 
baseline (R? = .303, Fz sss = 3.385, p = 
.O5).12 

The parameter estimates for the mobil- 
ity interaction model are presented in 
Table 4. Here we see that upward mobility 
modifies the influence of life events on 
distress. Upwardly mobile people are less 
highly influenced by events than the non- 
mobile (t = 2.529, p = .05), differing in 
their responsiveness to each unit of 
WTUE by .598 on the Gurin scale. This 
difference remains significant when we 


_ }? Having found that social origin and destination 
interactions are not significant in statistical terms, 
we know that. the significant mobility interaction 
cannot completely be determined by structural 
mobility—that part of mobility which is related to the 
distribution of origin and destination statuses. How- 
ever, it is possible that some part of the mobility 
interaction could be attributed to structural mobility 
and it would be informative to determine exactly 
how much (McClendon, 1977), 

We failed in our efforts to separate the effects of 
structural and circulation mobility in this particular 
data set, each component proving too unstable to 
allow the estimation of a meaningful interaction pa- 
rameter. We suspect, though, that it would be possi- 
ble to perform a, decomposition of this sort in a data 
set containing a more refined measure of social posi- 
tion and a larger sample size. This is a task we plan to 
pursue in our future work. In the present analysis, 
results are presented without controls for the origin/ 
destination interactions, thus presenting an overall 
assessment of both structural and circulation mobil- 
ity effects. 
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Table 4. Parameter Estimates for the Interactive 
Mobility Model of WIUE Influencet 


Predictors b B 


Gurin 1 .467* .498 
WTUE — .786* ~~ 246 
D(P,, or Py) 1.256 .053 
IXP.) .898 .059 
D (Ra or R,) — 1.371 — ,078 
D (R,) .971 — .061 
D (P<R) — 1.904 — 124 
D (P>R) 2.573 .093 
WTUExD (P<R) .598* .126 
WTUExD (P>R) .034 .004 
Constant 40.008 

R? 300 

*P <= .05. 


t Slopes for WTUE are inflated by a factor of 100. 


introduce controls for sex, marital status, 
age, and income (.564, t = 2.379, p < .05). 
There is no meaningful difference in influ- 
ences of life events on the stable and 
downwardly mobile (t = .089). 

These findings are inconsistent with the 
childhood socialization perspective and 
with the social resources perspective, 
since neither origin nor destination status 
is meaningfully related to responsiveness 
to stress. Instead, we find that upwardly 
mobile people are comparatively unre- 
sponsive to stress. These upwardly mobile 
people are, by definition, not members of 
the lowest class and, empirically, are less 
common in the IV subsample than in the 
I-III subsample, thus creating the aggre- 
gate picture of comparatively higher re- 
sponsiveness as we move down the status 
hierarchy. 

This pattern is consistent with a variant 
of the social-selection argument—that 
competent people born into the lower 
class move up the class hierarchy as they 
reach adulthood. It is also consistent, 
though, with an adult socialization 
interpretation—that the experience of 
success associated with upward mobility 
creates the sort of assertive coping skills 
needed to avoid the psychological damage 
that can result from undesirable life 
events. There is no completely convincing 
way to disentangle these two interpreta- 
tions in the data. However, we favor the 
adult socialization argument on the 
grounds of additional considerations. If 
selection processes are really at work, we 
would predict that the remaining members 
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of social position V—both those who were 
born in this social class and those who have 
been unable to advance socially as 
adults—would be highly influenced by 
stress, as compared to the rest of the sam- 
ple. A process of this sort would appear as 
an exacerbating effect of position V ori- 
gins, after controlling for the ameliorating 
effect of upward mobility. There is no evi- 
dence of such an effect, however, in our 
data, making us suspicious of a selection 
interpretation of the mobility pattern. 
The plausibility of an adult socialization 
interpretation is suggested by the litera- 
ture on human development, which em- 
phasizes the importance of adversity for 
the creation of competence, especially 
when this adversitv is encountered early 
in one’s life (Coles, 1967; Elder, 1974). 
According to this reasoning, success in 
overcoming adversity—one important in- 
stance of which is rising above one’s dis- 
advantaged social origins—can help 
create in an individual the sort of per- 
sonal characteristics—feelings of self-es- 
teem, confidence, perseverance—that are 
the stuff of competent problem manage- 
ment. Successful mastery of new chal- 
lenges can help the individual grow in 
self-ésteem and confidence, both of which 
have been shown to be important coping 
resources in adulthood (Pearlin and 
Schooler, 1978). By the same token, fail- 
ures in meeting the challenges of devel- 
opmental problems can lead to feelings of 
powerlessness, to self-abasement, and to 
the use of strategies for dealing with the 
world that are ineffective in achieving 
beneficial responses io life problems 
(Moriarty and Toussieng, 1976; Murphy 


‘and Moriarty, 1976). 


How much of these complex series of 
successes, failures, and alterations in self- 
feelings are due to inborn characteristics, 
how much to early socialization experi- 
ences, and how much to pure luck, are 
matters difficult to disentangle. However, 
it is quite clear from additional analyses of 
the basic relationship. that the interactive 
influence of upward mobility in dampen- 
ing the impact of life events is associated 
with social competence. We find support 
for this interpretation, first, in Table 5, 
where we examine the relationship be- 
tween exposure to stressful events and the 
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Table 5. The Influence of WIUE on the Use of 
Tranquilizing Medications, Separately in 


Subsamplest 
Subsample b B R? (n 
Upwardly Mobile .002  .008 .000 230 
Not Upwardly Mobile .027* .129 .017 366 
Not Upwardly Mobile .039* .141 .020 167 


and members of 
strata I-IV 


*P = .0S. 
t Slopes are inflated by a factor of 100. 


use of tranquilizer drugs. We know that 
competent people are characterized by 
active problem-solving styles and less 
competent people are more likely to rely 
on the sort of coping devices that help 
them live with stress and make its effects 
less severe (Moos and Tsu, 1976). These 
latter are the styles characteristic of 
people who use alcohol to help them 
forget their problems (Pearlin and 
Radabaugh, 1976), and who withdraw 
from normal social interaction defensively 
(Elder, 1974). They are also the styles that 
characterize people who use tranquilizing 
medications to help them deal with their 
life problems (Radelet, 1977). If our in- 
terpretation of the upward mobility spec- 
ification is correct, we would expect that 
upwardly mobile people would be com- 
paratively unlikely to make use of these 
drugs when confronted with stressful life 
events. 

The results in Table 5 support this 
speculation. Among the upwardly mobile, 
there is no meaningful relationship be- 
tween exposure to undesirable life events 
and the use of tranquilizing drugs. There is 
a significant relationship between the two 
among other members of the sample (t = 
2.481, p < .05) and among other members 
of the sample in the same social positions 
as the upwardly mobile (t = 1.827, p = 
.080). 

Other evidence consistent with this 
‘Same argument is presented in Table 6. 
Our analysis here is motivated by Elder’s 
(1974) work on childhood deprivation, 
where a stronger relationship between de- 
privation and adult competence was re- 
ported for men than women. We reasoned 
that a similar sort of process might be at 
work in‘ the relationship between upward 
mobility and competence. Since women 
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Table 6. Estimates of the WTUE x (P<R) Param- 
eter in the Interactive Mobility Model of 
WTUE Influence, Separately in Subsam- 


plest 

Subsample b B R? (n) 
Chief Breadwinners .685* .I85  .362 310 
Not Chief 

Breadwinners —. 151 —.014  .227 286 
Male .660*  .185 .351 252 
Female 318 042 .257 344 

*P a 05. 


t Slopes are inflated by a factor of 100. 


can enhance their social positions by mar- 
riage rather than by success in the world 
of work, we would expect some upwardly 
mobile women to have developed fewer of 
the skills associated with mastery than 
upwardly mobile men. On the other hand, 
we would expect women who made their 
ways to the top through their own suc- 
cesses in the business world to be equally 
as competent (and perhaps more so) as 
men who had the same successes. 

In order to test these speculations, we 
estimated a model of the sort presented in 
Table 4 separately in subgroups of the 
sample defined by sex and by work status. 
We predicted that the relative resilience of 
upwardly mobile people to life events 
would be most clearly present among men 
and among workers. The results in Table 6 
are consistent with these expectations. 
There is no meaningful interactive influ- 
ence of mobility and WIUE on distress 
among women nor among people who are 
not the breadwinners in their families. 
This interaction is strong, though, among 
males and among those who are bread- 
winners. 

Taken together, these various results 
suggest that the comparatively lower 
reaction to stressful life experiences of 
upper status people in this sample is due 
to the presence among them of extremely 
competent copers who have been up- 
wardly mobile from lower class origins.!3 


13 It is worth noting that several other perspectives 
predict a relationship between social mobility and 
emotional distress, One of these, associated with 
Durkheim’s discussion of anomie, has been used in 
recent work to account for the greater degree of 
mental illness in socially disintegrated communities 
(Leighton, 1974) and among the upwardly mobile 
poal-strivers (Kleiner and Parker, 1963). This per- 
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There is no evidence that the objective 
conditions of existence are of assistance in 
helping these people deal with the emo- 
tional problems caused by stressful life 
events or that cultural conditions associ- 
ated with their social origins are of im- 
portance in modifying their responses to 
stressful events. 

The differential influence of physical 
health problems: Several models were es- 
timated to evaluate the interactive influ- 
ence of origins/destinations/mobility and 
physical health problems on Gurin scores 
of distress. We began with a baseline 
model of predictors: Gurin 1, HP, and the 
six dummy origin/destination/mobility 
variables (R? = .301). Terms for the in- 
teractions of origins, destinations, and 
mobility histories with HP were added se- 
quentially to this model. The results of 
these analyses are very different from 
those found in our analysis of life events: 
(1) There is no meaningful modification of 
the relationship between physical health 
problems and distress associated with 
mobility. (2) There is some evidence that 
origins and (perhaps) destinations modify 
the influence of health problems on dis- 
tress. The best overall model is one in- 
cluding the interactive effects of both ori- 
gins and destinations (R* = 3.12), a model 
that significantly improves on the baseline 
model (F453 = 3.183, ps O05). 

The parameter estimates of the origins/ 
destinations interaction model are 
presented in Table 7. Here we see that the 
influence of physical health problems on 


spective would seem to have little direct importance 
as an explanation of the greater amount of neurotic 
distress in the lower class, though. 

Other perspectives on the effects of mobility all 
emphasize direct effects, conceptualizing mobility 
experiences as stresses. Some view stresses associ- 
ated with mobility as most extreme on the upwardly 
mobile (Eaton and Lasry, 1978), while others see 
them as more extreme for the downwardly mobile 
(Parker and Kleiner, 1966). They all share the as- 
sumption, though, that the mobility experiences 
have direct effects—rather than modifying 
effects—on distress. 

Although it has been important in earlier analysis 
of the selection-causation argument to consider the 
possible biasing effects due to mobility related stres- 
ses (Wheaton, 1978:386—7), we distinguish this 
sort of effects from those we are considering by 
examining both main and interaction effects of mo- 
bility and stress on psychological distress. 
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Table 7. Parameter Estimates for the Interactive 
Origins/Destinations Model of HP Influ- 
ence 


Predictors b B 

Gurin | .427* 456 
HP 964 .145 
D (Pa or Pp 2.424 .103 
D (P) .849 .056 
D (Ra or R) — 832 — .047 
D (R) — 1,240 —.078 
D (P<R) ~ 1.738 —.113 
D (P>R) 2.672 .097 
HP x D (Pha or P) —1.665* — 241 
HP x D (P) 231 029 
HP x D (Ra or R,) — 1.069 —.157 
HP x D (R)) . —.066 — .008 
Constant 41.962 

R? 312 

*P <= .05 


distress is highest for those with strata 
IV-V origins (t = 2.104, p < .05). This 
association is not changed by controls for 
sex, marital status, age, and income, the 
metric coefficient becoming —1.679 (t = 
2.292, p < .05) rather than —1.665 as in 
Table 7. There is a similar, although 
statistically insignificant, modification 
associated with destinations in strata IV 
or V (t = 1.428). Our suspicion is that this 
destination effect would be significant in a 
larger data set or in one in which there was 
a greater degree of mobility than in this 
sample. As it is, we cannot reject the hy- 
pothesis that origins and destinations are 
equally important in a pooled model of 
‘‘status’’ effects (the sum of origins and 
destinations). (Data available on request.) 

Leaving aside the possible importance 
of destinations, the data are consistent 
with the childhood socialization perspec- 
tive, which views social origins as impor- 
tant in shaping patterns of interpretation 
and coping that can magnify or reduce the 
influence of stress on emotional function- 
ing. Before pursuing this pattern in more 
detail, it is worth mentioning that signifi- 
cant social origin effects have seldom 
been reported in the literature on mobility 
and mental disorder (Eaton and Lasry, 
1978). Past research, however, focused on 
the main effects of origins rather than on 
interactive effects. Even in our own 
analysis, we find no significant main ef- 
fects of social origins on Gurin scores. We 
believe this failure to detect a main effect 
of origins, even when an interaction of 
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origins and health problems is highly sig- 
nificant, is due to the fact that origins are 
-associated with emotional functioning 
primarily through association with re- 
sponse styles that modify the effects of 
some stresses on functioning. Origins de- 
termine beliefs, values, and behavior 
styles that exert lifelong influences on 
one’s ability to deal with stress. These 
effects are indirect and, consequently, will 
not be detected clearly in analyses of main 
effects. 

Some inferential support for this view 
exists in the data gathered about health 
care behavior. We speculated that upper 
status people who were born in the lower 
classes might retain part of their lower 
class health care behaviors, thus ac- 
counting for the continuing influence of 
origins on the HP-—distress relationship. 
To examine this possibility, we focused on 
respondents who had not seen a physician 
for at least one year (virtually all those 
who had seen a physician in the year re- 
ported that they had a “‘personal physi- 
cian,’’ the variable of interest to us). We 
then looked only at people in the upper 
social strata. Of these, 80% of those born 
in the upper strata reported having a per- 
sonal physician, but only 48% and 38% of 
those born in strata IV and V, respec- 
tively, reported having a personal physi- 
cian. These differences are meaningful in 
statistical terms (t = 1.99 for the I-III vs. 
IV contrast; t = 2.18 for the I-III vs. V 
contrast). However, the smaller percent- 
ages among the upwardly mobile are not 
meaningfully different from those of people 
in the lower class strata, who vary (from 
36% to 55%) in their probabilities of hav- 
ing a personal physician. Clearly, the up- 
wardly mobile members of the upper 
strata have retained one important com- 
ponent of the health care practices char- 
acteristic of their lower class origins, thus 
accounting for the fact that their 
origins—but not their current social 
positions—have a modifying effect on the 
relationship between health problems and 
distress. 

The literature oh illness behavior 
clearly shows that socialization experi- 
ences of children born into lower class 
families can modify their interpretations 
of health. problems. Lower class people 
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have been shown to be particularly con- 
cerned about the possibility of becoming 
ill (Johnson and Ware, 1976), and to see 
themselves as particularly susceptible to 
illness (Ware and Karmos, 1976). Fur- 
thermore, this literature .suggests that 
these concerns are modified by cultural 
factors (Mechanic, 1978:261-6). 

There is good reason to believe that 
these differing interpretations of illness 
can create exaggerated emotional respon- 
siveness to health problems. For instance, 
Zborowski (1952:28) argues that 


in Jewish femilies, where not only a slight 
sensation of pain but also each deviation 
from the child’s normal behavior is looked 
. upon as a sign of illness, the child is prone to 
acquire anxieties with regard to the meaning 
and significance of these manifestations. 
Support for this general interpretation is 
found in Table 8, where we report HP x 
D(P,, or P,) coefficients estimated sepa- 
rately in subgroups as part of the social 
origins interaction model. We hypoth- 
esized that meaningful specifications 
should be found across subsamples de- 
fining what we considered different cul- 
tural conditions in the families of origin, if 
the significant interaction in Table 7 is 
actually due to socialization experiences 
in the childhood of lower class respon- 
dents. As we see in Table 8, specifications 
of this sort do exist. Origins modify the 
influence of health problems on emotional 
functioning more among Jews than Prot- 
estants, more among Protestants than 
Catholics, and more among persons 
whose mothers were native-born than 
among those whose mothers were 
foreign-born. Clearly, some features of 
lower class childhood are important in 
making these people differentially respon- 


Table 8. Estimates of the HP x D(Pb or Pc) Param- 
eter in the Interactive Origins/Destinations 
Model of HP Influence, Separately in Sub- 


samples 

Subsample b B R? (n) 
Mother 

Native-born —2.584* —.350 -290 (345) 
Mother 

Foreign-born —1.337  —.203 336 (251) 
Catholic —.948 —.I38 296 (384) 
Protestant —2.034* —.299 341 (172) 
Jew —6.909* —.913 734 (29) 
* P = „05. 
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sive to the emotional effects of illness in 
adulthood. These features apparently vary 
across certain cultural dimensions. And 
they are seemingly unaffected by the so- 
cial positions achieved by these individu- 
als as adults. 

Discussion: We have not attempted to 
go far toward understanding the specific 
strengths that are important in helping one 
deal with stressful life events or with 
physical health problems. That was not 
our purpose here. Rather, we have at- 
tempted to make the case that social class 
differences in emotional distress are de- 
termined importantly by class differences 
in responsiveness to life problems. The 
data presented here clearly support this 
view, thus arguing against those who have 
focused exclusively on the differential ex- 
posure hypothesis of class differences. 
This latter hypothesis plays an important 
part, to be sure: Lower class people are 
exposed to more of the stressful events 
and situations that can lead to emotional 
distress than their middle and upper class 
counterparts. But we have argued, and 
demonstrated in our data, that a key part 
is also played by the fact that lower class 
people are more responsive emotionally to 
the stresses they experience, even when 
these stresses are no more common 
among them than among persons who oc- 
cupy higher social positions. 

Although we examined only two 
stresses, it is still clear that the modifiers 
associated with undesirable life events 
and physical health problems are quite 
distinct. This fact suggests that the 
resources that can be used to ameliorate 
distress vary from one problem situation 
to another. For instance, our results 
suggest that the resources available to 
people in socially advantaged positions do 
not modify the distress that can 
accompany undesirable life events. We 
suspect, though, that more careful 
analysis of subtypes of events would 
prove this statement more true of some 
events than of others. 

Our analysis does not allow us to gen- 
eralize about the specific types of prob- 
lems that are reduced in their subjective 
stressfulness by the presence of objective 
resources, or about those that seem most 
highly influenced by- social origins, or 
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about those influenced by mobility pro- 
cesses. It would be valuable to know just 
what sort of problems these are and, in 
addition, to consider these in relation to 
the problems to which people in different 
class positions are equally responsive. In 
our own data, for instance, we found to 
our surprise that financial problems have 
very similar effects on the Gurin scores of 
respondents in the three social position 
subsamples. By itself, it is difficult to 
make sense of this absence of a differen- 
tial impact when, on the face of it, it would 
seem that financial problems should have 
very different meanings for people whose 
access to broader financial resources var- 
ies. Our suspicion, though, is that this 
finding would take on more meaning if we 
were able to imbed it in the context of 
information about a wider variety of other 
problems—-some of which have more 
damaging psychological effects on the 
poor than on the rich, some of which have 
comparable effects across class lines. The 
general analysis strategy used here 
provides a paradigm by means of which 
this type of information might be gained. 
We plan to pursue this line of research in 
our future work. 
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Six social service delivery systems for juvenile offenders were structured as interorganizational 
resource networks on the assumption that this would facilitate the development of a firm 
.community base for their activities. The access that individual practitioners had to these 
program networks was seen theoretically as a measure of their integration into a larger social 
collectivity, a conceptualization that tied the analysis to a Durkheimian view of social structure. 
The specific hypothesis that was tested was that a strategic network position.would be 
associated with more extensive professional ties to important institutions and decision-making 
centers in the surrounding community. In four of the six programs the hypothesis was 
confirmed; network centrality, measured sociometrically,. was in fact a better predictor of the 
participants’ community contact and community activism than their personal attributes, the 
technical resources and skills they brought to their work, or the formal status and autonomy 
they had achieved in the agency that employed them. In one of the two remaining programs, the 
hypothesis was not confirmed and, in the other, a reversal was evident: individuals with central 
network positions were less involved in the community than those who were relatively isolated 
from the network. The results are offered as evidence of how social network analysis can bridge 
levels of inquiry and provide new ways of approaching questions derived from traditional 


sociological theory. 


INTRODUCTION 


It is an established theme that orga- 
nizations cannot be understood fully 
without evaluating the ways in which they 
deal with the interorganizational and 
community environments in which they 
are found (Aldrich, 1971; Aldrich and 
Pfeffer, 1975; Perrow, 1979). The sur- 


* Direct all communications to: Jon Miller; De- 
partment of Sociology; University of Southern 
California; Los Angeles’ CA 90007. 

An earlier version of this paper was presented to the 
Session on” Interorganizational Relations at the 
meeting of the International Sociological Associa- 
tion, Uppsala, Sweden, August, 1978. A colleague 
- on the project, James Lincoln, shares the credit for 
generating and processing the data, and Margo Gor- 
don and Larry Heck provided indispensable techni- 
cal assistance. I am grateful to Herman Turk, Rolf 
Ziegler, Werner von der Ohe, and William Evan for 
their comments on earlier drafts, The paper was pre- 


pared under grant number 78NI-AX-0135 from the 


Nationa! Institute for Law Enforcement and Crimi- 
nal Justice and grants 76JN-99-0014, 76JN-99-1004, 
and 77JN-99-0018 from the National Institute for 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, Office 
of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, 
United States Department of Justice. Points of view 
or opinions in this document are those of the author 
and do not necessarily represent the official posi- 
tion or policies of the United States Department of 
Justice. 


rounding context determines the re- 
sources and outlets that are available, and 
also the points of cooperation, conflict, 
and competition that must be dealt with. 
(For empirical treatments of these prop- 
ositions see Simpson and Gully, 1962; 
Aiken, 1974; Yuchtman and Seashore, 
1967; Seashore and Yuchtman, 1967; 
Alken and Hage, 1968; Hall et al., 1977; 
Knoke and Rogers, 1978; Bick and Mil- 
ler, 1978; Stern, 1979.) 

This survey of service delivery systems 
adds a dimension to this viewpoint. The 
central proposition, derived from a Durk- 
heimian view of social structure, is that. 
the integration of an individual organiza- 
tion member into an interorganizational 
network of activity is a good predictor of 
other work-related behavior, including, in 
the present case, extensive professional 
involvement with the community in which 
the interorganizational system is em- 
bedded. Although the individual orga- 
nization member has been kept as the 
focus of interest, the analysis actually cuts 
across five distinct levels of observation, 
represented in Figure 1. Information 
about the professional and personal attri- 
butes of individual practitioners (Level I) 
was supplemented with information about 
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5. ACTIVE ATTEMPTS TO INFLUENCE THE COMMUNITY'S POLICIES TOWARD JUVENILE OFFENDERS 


4. CONTACTS WITH ORGANIZATIONS OUTSIDE THE INTERAGENCY NETWORK: 
Police, Courts, Schools, Churches, Public and Private Social Service Agancies 


3. POSITION IN INTERAGENCY NETWORKS OF PROFESSIONAL EXCHANGE: 
Work Contacts, Influence, Respect, Support, Assistance 


2. AGENCY LEVEL VARIABLES: 
Authority and Participation in Decision Making 


l. INDIVIDUAL LEVEL VARIABLES: 
Race, Gender, Training, Experience 





Figure 1. Levels of Conceptualization Involved in the Investigation 


their role in the agency by which they 
were employed (Level 2); their place in 
the interorganizational network of which 
their agency was a part (Level 3); their 
relations with specific organizations that 
were not included in this network (Level 
4); and their active involvement, as pro- 
fessional practitioners, in attempts to in- 
fluence the community decisions that 
were important for their clients (Level 5). 

The respondents in the survey were the 
professional practitioners in six regional 
programs in a national project for the 
‘‘deinstitutionalization’’ of ‘‘status of- 
fenders” (DSO). Because status offenders 
are problem youth whose offenses would 
not constitute legal offenses for adults, the 
objective of the project was to develop 
treatment alternatives that would not in- 
volve them in the official institutions of 
the juvenile justice system. To accomplish 
this, each DSO program (their origins will 
be described in more detail in the follow- 
ing section) was structured as a network 
of interacting, but formally independent, 
agencies. This. strategy was based on the 
presumption that a member of one of the 
agencies in such a network would be able 
to draw on the other agencies in the net- 
work as a reservoir of helpful contacts, 
information and assistance, and that they 
would also be able to use their position in 
the network as a base from which to es- 
tablish extensive professional ties to other 
key organizations outside the network it- 
self, and as a vehicle for becoming 
actively involved in community decision 
making concerning the treatment of 


juveniles. In principle, then, a practitioner 
who was well connected within a DSO 
network would have an advantage in con- 
tributing to the development of a program 
with a firm community (as opposed to 
legal-institutional) base, an advantage that 
would be denied to an individual who was 
isolated or poorly placed within this net- 
work. l 

Together, the insistence by the funding 
source on multiagency networks as a ser- 
vice delivery mechanism and their empha- 
sis on community-based services as a 
major program objective are an indication 
that the organization-to-organization and 
organization-to-community relationships 
that have long been of interest for orga- 
nizational theorists have found their way 
into the central concerns of social service 
planners as well (on this point, see also 
Barth, 1963; Reid, 1964; Hasenfeld, 1972; 
Klein, 1976; Spergel, 1976; and Lincoln, 
1979). In fact, in a rare instance of con- 
sistency between social practice and 
sociological theory, the rationale under- 
lying the establishment of the DSO pro- 
grams can be restated as a hypothesis: 
The more extensive the linkages that tie 
an individual into a functioning social 
network, the better situated the individual 
is to share in the benefits of that associa- 
tion and, therefore, to contribute to the 
objectives of the collective effort. Stated 
less abstractly and in the form in which it 
will be tested, the hypothesis is: The 
greater the involvement in a professional 
resource network, the greater the com- 
munity involvement. 
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If we use ‘‘social integration’’ to refer to 


the extensiveness of the bonds tying indi- ` 


viduals into a coherent social context, 
balanced, implicitly, against the frag- 
menting or individualistic forces that pull 
the individual away from the network, 
then the indebtedness of this basic argu- 
ment to Durkheim (1952:208ff.) is appar- 
ent.! Taken literally, there is, of course, 
little resemblance between the contribu- 
tions made to the ‘‘community- 
basedness”’ of a social program (which is 
our direct empirical concern) and the 
self-destructive behaviors that were 
Durkheim’s immediate concern. How- 
ever, the notion of social integration, to 
which we give empirical expression 
through the imagery of the social network, 
is sufficiently flexible as a theoretical con- 
struct to embrace a wide range of sub- 
stantive interests.* Viewed in this light, 
much of the recent work on social 


! Equally useful parallels could be drawn between 
contemporary social network analysis and other tra- 
ditional theoretical formulations. Simmel (1955) is an 
obvious candidate for such an explanation. 

2? Drawing on Durkheim for insights into organ- 
izational activities is not entirely new. Blau (1977, 
chap. 8 and, especially, pp. 198ff.) for one, relies 
heavily on The Division of Labor in Society (Durk- 
heim, 1933) in developing propositions about the di- 
vision of labor and its correlations in work organ- 
izations. However, at the center of his discussion is 
a critique of the proposition that division of labor 
promotes solidarity, or social integration, through 
the mechanism of functional interdependence (social 
integration is defined approximately, as here, in 
terms of frequency of social contact). His argument 
is that functional interdependence need not imply 
interaction, particularly interaction between persons 
performing different (but complementary) functions 
in different organizations, who are usually also sepa- 
rated by social status differences. Whatever the va- 
lidity of Blau’s argument in some interorganizational 
contexts, it has little relevance in the present study, 
which is confined to a context in which the com- 
plementary functions of members in different agen- 
cies who were occupationally similar and more or 
less equal in status in fact did call for direct and 
indirect associations among them. In other words, it 

was precisely their functional interdependence in re- 

sponding to the needs of clients that required their 
interaction. The question, then, is whether the ef- 
fects of individuals’ integration into a network of 
contacts at this interorganizational level could be 
traced out into their involvement with still other so- 
cial contexts even further removed from the immedi- 
ate workplace. Incidentally, Blau’s assessment of 
the applicability of Durkheim to strictly intra- 
Organizational problems has also been questioned 
(Lincoln and Miller, 1979). 
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networks—for example, works as diverse 
as Granovetter’s (1974) study of personal 
networks in the search for employment, or 
Horwitz’s (1977) work on the role of net- 
works in the availability of mental health 


resources and, in the organizational liter- 


ature, Blau’s (1955) study of consultation 
patterns and structural effects (see also 
Rice and Mitchell, 1974)—-can be seen as 
variations on a common theoretical 
theme. Before proceeding too far with this 
reasoning, however, there are counter- 
vailing arguments, to which we now turn, 
that suggest caution in applying this basic 
orientation to interorganizational prob- 
lems. 

As Turk (1973) has pointed out, rela- 
tions among organizations are usually at 
least partially conflictive because the 
benefits of cooperation are counterbal- 
anced by the necessity to compete for 
advantages and resources (see also Ben- 
son, 1975). In addition, Saranson et al. 
(1977) have argued forcefully, but less 
persuasively (given the thinness of their 
data), that interagency exchanges 
cemented primarily by money are coun- 
terproductive in the long run because the 
money nexus distracts attention and en- 
ergy away from the proper performance of 
program activities. 

In the case of the DSO project, these 
points are not without relevance. It ts 
probable that some of the specific inter- 


agency linkages that were finally incorpo- ` 


rated into the service delivery networks 
were entered into expediently by agency 
directors in order to qualify for the federal 
money. As a consequence, practitioners 
from different agencies were sometimes 
brought into interaction with each other 
without a clear-cut preexisting coopera- 
tive understanding and, in some instances, 
were required to participate in inter- 
agency activities and treatment practices 
that ran counter to their own professional 
philosophies. They then faced the prob- 
lem of establishing the worth of their own 
approach to the problems of juveniles in 
the face of claims.made by the other par- 
ticipating agencies in the network. In 
other words, the DSO programs were as- 
sembled in less than ideal circumstances. 
Agencies and individuals had much, po- 
tentially, to gain by participating in a net- 
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work, but were asked to make sacrifices in 
return, not the least of which was the loss 
of autonomy—it was implicit in the 
agreement that they were to abide by the 
mandate imposed by a distant federal 
agency. Fry and Miller (1975) have 
pointed out that social experiments that 
are set Into operation in such settings, 
‘even if they are intelligently staffed and 
generously funded, face built-in conflicts 
that can militate against success from the 
very beginning. 

On the other hand, Turk (1973) also re- 
minds us that organizations, more than 
individuals, are able to balance the de- 
mands of conflict and cooperation by 
forming multiple linkages, sustained by 
different representatives for different 
kinds of interaction. In this way the value, 
on balance, of interorganizational ties may 
overshadow the circumstances in which 
they evolved. If so, then stable networks 
of exchange can continue to provide 
benefits even when a complete commu- 
nity of interest among the constituents 
does not exist. With this in mind, it is 
reasonable to take the hypothesis that we 
stated before as a point of reference. The 
mixed circumstances under which the 
DSO networks were established means 
that the hypothesis will have a fairly strin- 
gent test. 

To assess the hypothesis properly, the 
effects of program participants’ connec- 
tions in these interagency networks must 
be compared with the effects of other 
variables that would also be expected to 
have an impact on their professional ac- 
tivities. Measures of training and experi- 
ence are included in the analysis because 
they deal with the professional compe- 
tence of program participants. Gender and 
race must also be accounted for because 
there is evidence that women and blacks 
work at a disadvantage in some orga- 
nizational settings (Kluegel, 1978; Miller 
et al., 1975; Miller et al., 1980; Miller and 
Ransford, 1978), a fact that could influ- 
ence their ability to form alliances both 
within the network and with important 
actors outside it. There is also evidence 
that official organizational rank may be a 
key to extensive interorganizational ties 
and linkages to the larger community 
(Blau, 1977:199; Perucci and Pilisuk, 
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1970). However, it has also been noted 
that most organization members of high 
and low status function as outside repre- 
sentatives, whether or not this is explicitly 
spelled out for them by the organization 
(Haas and Drabeck, 1973:220ff.; see also 
Evan, 1976). This was the case in the DSO 
programs; practitioners at all levels were 
expected to interact with agencies and in- 
stitutions outside their own work settings. 
Therefore, to find a strong positive effect 
of status on community ties and commu- 
nity activism would indicate that this ex- 
pectation was being violated. This 
possibility, alone, provided a reason to 
take this variable into account. Finally, in 
all of the programs, rank and file partici- 
pation in decision making was the domi- 
nant and legitimate pattern. Whether this 
also facilitated performance in 
community-based activities is a question 
that needs to be asked. Evidence to date 
concerning participation and performance 
has been quite mixed; this is apparent 
when we compare the critical review of 
Strauss and Rosenstein (1970) with a more 
recent and quite strongly argued study by 
Pennings (1976). 


THE RESEARCH SETTING 


The DSO project was put into operation 
in the spring of 1976 by an agency of the 
U.S. Department of Justice. Seven pro- 
grams that submitted acceptable pro- 
posals were included in this survey,‘ 
which took place from six to nine months 
after the programs were funded and in op- 
eration. However, in one program a ques- 
tionnaire that did not include any mea- 


3 A large majority of both supervisors and super- 
visees in all programs reported a participatory 


-decision-making arrangement that involved a great 


deal of discussion. Both groups also rated the quality 
of the supervisor/supervisee relationship favorably 
(means around seven on a nine-point scale). Fewer 
than 10% in either category expressed a desire for 
less participatory styles of decision making. 

* Actually, eight programs shared the approx- 
imately $12 million allocated for the national DSO 
program. However, one of these was delayed in 
starting for several months and had to be excluded 
entirely from this survey. The- remaining programs 
were widely dispersed, with two in the Northwest, 
one in the Far West, and one each in the Southwest, 
Midwest, Northeast and Southeast. i 
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sures of network participation had to be 
used and, for this reason, a full test of the 
hypothesis was possible only in the re- 
maining six. The two aspects of the pro- 
grams of most interest here are their net- 
work structures and the mandate imposed 
upon them by the funding source that 
called for two different kinds of 


community-based activity. These will be 


discussed in turn. 


The Network Structure of the Programs 


In each of the DSO programs, the 
grantee agency, which became the fiscal 
and administrative center, was required to 
establish and oversee an interagency ser- 
` vice delivery ‘‘system,’’ or network, as a 
way of bringing previously dispersed and 
autonomous service delivery resources in 
the community together into a coordi- 
nated joint enterprise. The agencies that 
were brought into these networks had to 
agree to function as part of such an effort 
in order to receive their share of the grant 
funds. 

Among the funded projects, one relied 
almost exclusively on private agencies, 
two relied primarily on linkages among 
public agencies, and the others brought 
together a mixture of public and private 
agencies. Each program provided us with 
a roster of participating organizations so 
that the boundaries of the networks at the 
time of the survey could be accurately 
established. Within. these boundaries, the 
separate agencies shared one common 
source of funding, a common set of official 
goals, a common “‘client’’ pool, and a 
common relationship to the organization 
occupying: the recognized administrative 
center of the program. They also occupied 
complementary positions in an intera- 
gency division of labor and, therefore, 
were bound together to some extent by 
reciprocal obligations. For these reasons, 
the agencies in the networks were clearly 
set off from those that remained outside 
the networks. 

In two of the programs, a network of 
agencies for dealing with juvenile offend- 
ers in general, not just status offenders, 
was already in place before the DSO 
funding began. The directors overseeing 
these established networks based their 
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applications for DSO funding on the claim 
that status offenders could be dealt with 
as a clearly delineated category through 
their existing interagency mechanisms. In 
all the other programs, the networks were 
assembled largely de novo, specifically for 
the DSO project. This distinction will be 
important later in the interpretation of the 
findings. 


The Mandate for Community Involvement 


Because of the stress on treatment al- 
ternatives with a broad community sup- 
port base, a matter of both theoretical and 
practical concern was the relationship 
between the network of agencies in a 
given program and the police, courts, 
schools, churches, and other public and 
private agencies that remained outside the 
DSO network, per se. In principle, by 
being part of the network, individual 
practitioners would have more knowledge 
of (and more points of access to) this 
larger circle of organizations. Their own 
direct contacts with these outside orga- 
nizations would be multiplied by the 
shared pool of contacts that would then 
become accessible through interaction 
with other members of the network. 

The second, and equally important, 
component of the mandate for community 


- involvement was the expectation that the 


network participants would be active in 
attempts to influence the development and 
application of local treatment policies and 
in efforts to raise the level of support from 
the community as a whole for juvenile 
programs. In other words, it was expected 
that they would be active advocates (see 
Coates, 1974), engaged in efforts to 
change the climate of response in the 
community to the problems of status of- 
fenders. 


METHODS AND MEASURES 


The number of agencies involved in the 
DSO project ranged from seven in the 
smallest program to 25 in the largest, with 
a total of 88 agencies overall. Typically, 
the agencies were small and, because they 
had other obligations (for example, con- 
tinuing to deal with juvenile offenders who 
were not categorized as status offenders), 
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they sometimes assigned only a subset of 
their members to the DSO network. As a 
result, the number of subjects for the sur- 
vey, 522, was not large. Of this number 
350 (67%) responded. 

A separate regression analysis was 
performed for each of the programs and 
the results are presented as a series of 
independent replications. This approach 


was selected because it preserves the dis- 


tinctions among the programs so that the 
differing circumstances under which they 
were established can be highlighted.’ No 
direct comparisons of standardized re- 
gression coefficients between programs 
are intended; rather, the approach is to 
assess the overall configuration of findings 
from one program to another. Ana- 
lytically, the data cut across the five dis- 
tinct levels indicated in Figure 1. The 
measurement of variables from each of 
these levels will now be described, begin- 
ning with the dependent variables, the two 
dimensions of community involvement 
(Levels 4 and 5). 


Community Involvement: CONTACT and 
ACTIVISM 


Six questions in the survey measured 
the respondents’ contact, in their capacity 
as DSO practitioners, with law enforce- 
ment agencies, schools, churches, courts, 
and public and private social service 
agencies that remained outside the inter- 
agency DSO program. The correlations 
among the measures were all positive (see 
Appendix A), and the alpha reliability 
coefficient for an index based on their sum 
(referred to as CONTACT) was .74.6 The 


5 An alternative, which we elected not to pursue in 
this presentation, would involve a pooling of the data 
from the different programs, with dummy variables 
and interaction terms introduced to assess the effect 
of program site on the relationships of interest. 

é This index was constructed to simplify and con- 
dense an otherwise unwieldy analysis. Separate re- 
gressions for each of the six items in the scale (not 
shown} produced results that did not depart substan- 
tially from the results reported for the index. In 
addition to recording the frequency of their contacts 
with organizations outside the network, respondents 
were also asked to rate those contacts in terms of the 
level of cooperation and the level of client benefit 


produced. In all the programs these evaluations were. 


clearly favorable: means ranged from 6 to 8 on nine- 
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format of the questions, which had seven 
response categories ranging from ‘‘never’’ 
to ‘‘almost constantly, is given by this 
example: 

‘In the course of your work for the 
DSO program, how often do you come 
into contact with (members of local police 
and/or sheriff's departments)?” 

Another four items registered the re- 
spondents’ professional activism in the 
larger community by asking how often in 
the course of their work for the DSO pro- 
gram they were involved in efforts to get 
more local economic support for programs 
for juveniles; efforts to get more commu- 
nity organizations involved in the prob- 
lems of juveniles; attempts to influence 
local policies on the ways the problems of 
juveniles are handled; and attempts to get 
better local treatment resources for the 
problems of juveniles. These four items, 
which were also positively intercorrelated 
(Appendix A), were combined into an 
ACTIVISM index with a reliability coeffi- 
cient of .88. (The means and standard de- 
viations for these two community in- 
volvement indexes are given in Appendix 
B.) 


Network Variables 


The connectedness of interorga- 
nizational fields has been assessed in a 
variety of ways. In Turk’s approach 
(Turk, 1970; 1973) interorganizational ex- 
changes are inferred from the functional 
and spatial division of labor that is known 
to exist among a set of organizational ac- 
tors. A different approach is represented 
oy measures based on the existence of 
joint programs (Aiken and Hage, 1968; 
Hall et al., 1977) and a third method is 
emerging from sociometric network 
analysis, an approach that assesses inter- 
organizational ties through the linkages 
that exist among the members of formally 
discrete organizational units (Anderson, 
1967; Rogers, 1974; Knoke and Rogers, 
1978). 

The method used here is a variant of 
this third approach. Our concern was to 


point scales. Therefore, it is assumed throughout the 
analysis that extensive contact with outside agencies 
represented a positive contribution to program goals. 
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locate individuals in the overall mesh of 
interpersonal connections that linked to- 
gether the different agencies constituting a 
given DSO program. These linkages were 
established from reports of closest WORK 
CONTACTS and four other sociometric 
dimensions, including INFLUENCE 
(who determines how the work of the pro- 
gram is done); RESPECT (whose profes- 
sional opinion is most highly regarded); 
informal SUPPORT (who is dependable in 
times of crisis); and professional 
ASSISTANCE (who is a good source of 
professional advice).’ For these items, re- 
spondents were instructed to report on 
their relations with others throughout the 
interagency service delivery system rather 
than to confine their choices just to mem- 
bers of their own agency. Nominations 
that were, in fact, interagency as opposed 
to intraagency ranged from 36% to 60% on 
the work contacts criterion, with similar 
proportions on the other four sociometric 
items. In each of the programs, virtually 
every respondent was tied, through a 
varying number of intermediate links, to 
every other participant in the interagency 
network. For this reason, but also because 
the interagency network itself was the 
operating unit and, therefore, the focus of 
our attention, we have not separated intra- 
and interagency connections in the 
analysis. 

In processing the WORK CONTACTS 
data, a measure of individual Centrality 
was employed (Shaw, 1964; Harary et al., 
1965) that indexes the number of links that 


’ The sociometric questions we used asked the 
respondents for a fixed number (three) of nomina- 
tions, a method which, though it has important re- 
cent precedents (Laumann and Pappi, 1976; Burt, 
1977), has also been criticized (Holland and 
Leinhardt, 1973). The rationale of the forced choice 
format is to confront respondents with a standard 
stimulus, and to minimize the reporting of ties that 
might be unimportant. A criticism is that this method 
is subject to error because of underreporting (or 
more rarely, overreporting) and, thus, may produce 
an inadequate picture of the density of the overall 
network. In the present case, however, no partici- 
pant in any of the networks was excluded by the 
method we used (that is, neither chose nor was cho- 
sen), and we are confident that the basic structure of 
the networks was accurately captured. However, we 
agree that the open-ended format is preferable for 
most organizational and interorganizational applica- 
tions. 
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must be crossed in order for a given indi- 
vidual to be reached by every other per- 
son in the network. It, thus, reflects both 
the direct (A-B) and indirect (A-B-C-D) 
paths, and their lengths, that tie a partici- 
pant into a network; a highly central indi- 
vidual is one who is tied to others in the 
network by a large number of short dis- 
tance connections.® The properties of the 
network and the-positions of individuals in 
it are derived from the matrix of choices 
exercised by all the respondents. The 
structure of interaction and communica- 
tion thus revealed is clearly a. ‘‘social 
fact,” to borrow again from Durkheim 
(1938: Ivi; 12) and the measure of an indi- 
vidual’s Centrality in the network is a re- 
lational property (Lazarsfeld and Menzel 
in Etzioni, 1961) for which the respon- 
dent, alone, should not be expected to be 
a completely reliable informant, since it is 
based on a collective judgment. 

The official rosters of participating 
agencies prepared for us by the program 
administrators made it possible to specify 


-the boundaries of the DSO networks with 


some certainty. The Centrality measures 
thus refer to individuals’ locations within 
clearly defined and circumscribed mul- 
tiagency fields. It is important to note that 
the items comprising the measure of 
community CONTACT (one of the two 
dependent variables described above) 
were deliberately phrased to deal with. 


contacts developed with organizations 


8 The Centrality data were generated by a program 
for DIGRAPH analysis generously furnished to us by 
Peter Marsden. Statistical properties of the index are 
also discussed by Shaw (1964). Another application 
of this measure to organizational data appears in 
Rice and Mitchell (1974). The Centrality index that 
we used is highly correlated with other, simpler, 
sociometric scores—in particular, the simple sum of 
choices received from others, but, because it in- 
cludes information on indirect ties, it provides a 


‘more sensitive gauge of individuals’ access to chan- 


nels-of communication and interaction. 

Freeman (1977) has described an alternative mea- 
sure of network centrality based on ‘‘between- 
ness,’ or the frequency with which an individual's 
position allows him or her to mediate the connec- 
tions among other participants in the network. It 
should be very useful for isolating exchange ‘‘brok- 
ers” in a network, but this was not our objective. 
Rather, we were concerned with the extent to which 
individuals had access to, not control over, manifold 
others and for this purpose the Centrality index we 
employed is preferable. i l 
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outside this field and, therefore, represent 
a distinct sphere, or level, of activity. 
Thus, both Centrality and CONTACT tap 
interorganizational relationships sustained 
by individuals, but they are defined and 
measured independently and, therefore, 
can stand in the logical relation of inde- 
pendent to dependent variable (centrality 
in the network facilitates contact in the 
community) without becoming tautologi- 
cally intertwined. 

The remaining four sociometric items 
were processed in much the same manner 


as the measure of WORK CONTACTS, . 


but note that the ‘‘networks’’ derived 
from these items are not based on actual 
interaction. Rather, they comprise a col- 
lective representation of how INFLU- 
ENCE, RESPECT, MUTUAL SUP- 
-PORT, and ASSISTANCE were distrib- 
uted among the participants. In fact, the 
responses based on these items largely 
replicated the WORK CONTACTS and, 
as a result, the five network measures are 
highly intercorrelated (Appendix A).° In 
the regression analysis, it was not possible 
to separate their effects on CONTACT 
and ACTIVISM with any confidence. For 
this reason, they were entered separately 
into the analysis, but a single Beta (a 
‘sheaf coefficient’) was computed, ac- 
cording to the method proposed by Heise 
(1972), to record their joint impact on the 
dependent variables. This method is pref- 
erable to combining the five measures into 
a single index and we believe it is also 
superior to simply choosing one measure 
and excluding the others from the 
-analysis. However, inspection of prelimi- 
nary results based on all three of these 
approaches showed that the substantive 
conclusions, in fact, would be quite simi- 
lar. Only one set of results is reported. 


Intraorganizational Variables 


The organizations brought into the DSO 
networks were generally quite ‘‘flat’’ in 


9 Note also in Appendix A that, within each pro- 
gram, the five different network measures showed 
quite similar patterns of relationships to the two de- 
pendent variables, CONTACT and ACTIVISM. The 
implication is that there actually was a single net- 
work of interaction that served a number of different 
functions for the participants in these programs. 
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their internal hierarchies; consequently, 
organizational STATUS refers to the 
dichotomy, supervisor/nonsupervisor. 
Ability to participate in the organizational 
decision-making process, PARTICIPA- 
TION, was measured by a dummy vari- 
able based on an item (taken in slightly 
altered form from George Miller [1967]) 
that records whether respondents were 
involved in participative, directive or lais- 
sez faire relationships with their super- 
visors. 


Individual Resources and Attributes 


At this level, four variables were en- 
tered into the analysis. GENDER and 
RACE were dummy coded. EXPERI- 
ENCE refers to the number of years the 
individual had worked at his or her occu- 
pation, and EDUCATION to the number 
of years of formal schooling reported. A 
measure of tenure was excluded because 
of the brief history of the DSO programs. 


FINDINGS 


The results fall into two distinct pat- 
terns, One supporting the hypothesis and 
the other questioning it. The prediction 
that network location has a positive im- 
pact on the level of practitioners’ contact 
with non-DSO organizations and on their 
activism in the community at large re- 
ceived substantial support in the programs 
numbered one to four in Table 1. How- 
ever, very different configurations ap- 
peared in Programs Five and Six, which 
were the two programs that had added the 
processing of DSO clients to the activities 
of ongoing service delivery networks. 
These disparate findings will be discussed 
in turn.!°® 


Results Supporting the Hypothesis 


In the first four programs, the net effect 
of integration into the interagency net- 
works explained from about 11% to al- 
most 60% of the variance in CONTACT 


iè The data for the seventh program, for which no 
network data were available, are also displayed in 
Table 1. Without the Centrality measures the ex- 
plained variance for CONTACT and ACTIVISM 
(8% and 17%, respectively) was substantially smaller 
than that reported for the other’six programs. 
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and sometimes smaller, but still appreci- 
able, proportions of the variance in AC- 
TIVISM. The impact of Network Cen- 
trality was generally greater than any 
other factor and more consistent than all 
of the individual- or organization-level 
variables, with the partial exception of 
RACE. (Overall, being white was a hand- 
icap for community involvement, judging 
from the consistently negative, if not pro- 
nounced, relationships between RACE 
and the two dependent variables.) By 
comparison, the effects of the remaining 
variables, GENDER, EXPERIENCE, 
EDUCATION, STATUS and PARTICI- 
PATION, were scattered and inconsis- 
tent. The dominant impression, therefore, 
is that the practitioners’ locations in the 
networks of professional exchange that 
knit these programs together were more 
consequential for their activities outside 
the network boundaries than were the as- 
cribed attributes and technical resources 
they brought to their work or the position 
or autonomy they had attained within 
their own agency. 

_ For purposes of interpretation, it is 
useful to note that (based on the overall 
configurations displayed by their net- 
works) two different administrative strat- 
egies of interagency coordination were 
represented among these four programs. 
A detailed examination (not shown here) 
of the sociometric data revealed that, in 
Programs One and Two, the grantee 
agency responsible for administrative 
coordination frequently served as inter- 
mediary for the contacts that took place 
between one agency and another in the 
program. In general, the administrators 
adopted a fairly formalistic or bureau- 
cratic approach to overall program coor- 
dination as a way of shaping the network 
to conform to program priorities. Pro- 
grams Three and Four by comparison 
were more personalistic; members of the 
central administrative agency were by no 
means inaccessible, but practitioners in 
the separate agencies also had a great deal 
of direct, unmediated contact with each 
other.!! In other words, while all four pro- 
grams displayed coherent network struc- 


11 This descriptive information on the programs is 
presented in detail in Miller (1978) and will not be 
duplicated here. The descriptions of the networks as 
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tures, in Programs One and Two, Net- 
work Centrality was characteristic of 
practitioners who were strategically 
placed within a formally articulated sys- 
tem of exchanges, while in Programs 
Three. and Four, Cenirality describes a 
person well-intégrated into a more loosely 
coordinated network of comparatively 
less formalized exchanges. This indicates 
that quite different strategies of interorga- 
nizational coordination can accompany 
similar outcomes; the critical factor for 
the practitioner was to be favorably lo- 
cated in the exchange apparatus, what- 
ever the shape of that apparatus might 
have been. However, judging from the 
differences in explained variance in 
CONTACT, the advantage of network 
integration was more pronounced in the 
two less formalized programs. This ac- 
cords well with the notion of professional | 
autonomy, which is defined, in part, by 
the freedom to select one’s working re- 
lationships with colleagues, and it 
suggests a direction that might be taken in 
exploring how professionals interact with 
various ‘‘audiences’’ and ‘‘publics’’ that 
are important to their professional stand- 
ing (Haug and Sussman, 1969; Grimm and 
Kronus, 1973; Blankenship, 1973).' 


formalistic or personalistic were substantiated by vi- 
sual plots based on a smellest space analysis of the 
sociometric data, and by field observations and in- 
terviews with key participants. The smallest space 
analysis plots for Programs One and Two revealed 
clear ‘‘radial’’ or ‘‘core-periphery”’ patterns; ties 
between individuals in different agencies were chan- 
neled through the administrative center. This indi- 
cates an active effort to shape the communication 
channels by those in positions of responsibility for 
the network as a whole. This was less in evidence in 
Programs Three and Four. These SSA plots are 
available upon request. 

'2 Our predominant concern has been the advan- 
tage of network centrality for community involve- 
ment. However, a subsidiary analysis explored the 
effects of Centrality on an index based on partici- 
pants’ subjective evaluations cf the effectiveness of 
the program and their own role within it (Miller, 
1978). In the two ‘‘formalistic’’ programs, Centrality 
bore little relationship to this index; it accounted for 
4% of the variance in Program One and 7% of the 
variance in Program Two. In the two ‘*personalistic”’ 
programs the explained variance rose to 42% in Pro- 
gram Three and 27% in Program Four. For compari- 
son, in Programs Five and Six the network construct 
accounted for, respectively, 10% and 20% of the 
variance in participants’ subjective estimates of ef- 
fectiveness. 
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Results Questioning the Hypothesis 


The data for Programs Five and Six do 
not follow a similar pattern. Here, it was 
clearly not the well-integrated individuals 
who were accounting for community- 
based activities but, at the same time, in 
neither of these two programs was the av- 
erage level of CONTACT or ACTIVISM 
low (see Appendix B). In Program Five, 
all of the predictor variables combined 
explained only 18% of the variance in 
community CONTACT. Of this total, the 


largest increment, about 5%, was ac- 


counted for by network location, but the 
effect was negative (Beta = —.45). For 
ACTIVISM the total explained variation 
was greater (34%), but the network incre- 
ment to the R?, while positive, was quite 
small (only about 2%). We have already 
pointed out that there was a network of 
interagency connections in both of these 
programs before the DSO funding began. 
It is also significant that in Program Five 
many of the agencies in the network were 
involved in other, non-DSO programs for 
juvenile offenders (to: which we had no 
access) and were answerable to a variety 
of state, local and federal sources, many 
of which also stressed the desirability of 
community-based activities. As a result, 
they were tied into multiple networks in a 
way that was not characteristic of the 
other DSO programs. The likelihood that 
community-based activities were already 
well established in these agencies before 
the DSO mandate was added may have 
obviated any additional advantage to be 
gained from establishing a new set of link- 
ages among the agencies officially en- 
gaged in the DSO program. This ex post 
facto interpretation is plausible, if 
speculative, but it stresses a fundamental 
difference between this program and the 
others that we were unable to document in 
sufficient detail. It is not intended to 
obscure the fact that the prediction we 
made for this program was essentially in- 
correct: Network Centrality was of quite 
limited usefulness in accounting for com- 
munity involvement. 

No such explanation would account for 
the data for Program Six, where the 
clearly negative impact of Centrality ac- 
counted for 15% of the variance in CON- 
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TACT and 18% of the variance in AC- 
TIVISM. Those who were relatively iso- 
lated from the network of professional ex- 
change, or who, perhaps, were able to 
avoid it, were represented more often in 
ties to the community than those who 
were-integrated into the network.!> It is 
interesting that these are the only results 
that are consistent with Granovetter’s 
argument that weak ties to social net- 
works facilitate outside linkages 
(Granovetter, 1973). In this program, as in 
Program Five, the federal DSO funds — 
were also used to supplement the budget 
of an existing state-run juvenile service 
delivery system, but there was not the 
same multiplicity of mandates and funding 
sources. It is apparent that a viable intera- 
gency network did, in fact, exist in this 
program (51% of all sociometric work 
contacts were exchanged by the members 
of different agencies), and the level of its . 
community-based activities was not low 
compared to the other programs. But the 
fact that less involvement in the inter- 
agency network meant more involvement 
in the community suggests a division of 
labor that was not anticipated, either by 
the funding source or by the hypothesis 
with which we began. The analysis in 
Table 1 indicates that the community- 
based activities had devolved somewhat 
disproportionately upon the better edu- 
cated but less experienced personnel in 
the program, suggesting that being freed 
from extensive interagency ties may have 
been, for some of them, a prerequisite for 
taking on this important function. Con- 
versely, as one anonymous reader has 
suggested (following the reasons of 
Granovetter), it may have been that the 
more experienced members had interper- 
sonal ties within the program that were 
stronger, if not more numerous, and that 
this inhibited their outreach to the com- 
munity. 

Without additional data, it is not clear 
exactly why such a division of labor be- 
tween those central to the network and 
those relatively isolated from it evolved, 
especially since this division of effort was 


13 This negative relationship removes any doubt 
that the connection between Centrality and CON- 
TACT may be tautological. 
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inconsistent with the reasoning that per- 
suaded the funding source to call for in- 
teragency efforts. Since Centrality did not 
promote community involvement, what 
its advantage in the interagency network 
actually was is also left unexplained, 
though the division of activities between 
more and less experienced personnel, 


suggested before, implies the operation of 


a separate set of goals for those who were 
closely tied into the interagency network. 
One possibility that has been suggested! 
is that this already-established network 
might have been able to delegate the new 
community liaison activities demanded by 
the DSO funding source to the periphery, 
thus allowing the core (central) members 
to continue to concentrate on directly 
client-related activities. By contrast, in 
the newly forming networks (Programs 
One through Four) all the members were 
expected to deal with both sets of tasks 
and in such a situation a strategic network 
location was a definite advantage in forg- 
ing links to the community. This sugges- 
tion raises some interesting possibilities 
because it implies that, over time, 
organization-to-organization and 
organization-to-community ties in service 
delivery systems may be shifted from one 
category of members to another, with the 
result that an increasingly complicated di- 
vision of labor becomes visible as net- 
works age. This in turn prompts another 
question about how the uses made of an 
interorganizational network may be sub- 
ject to manipulation by different interest 
groups represented in the system. 


DISCUSSION 
Summary and Implications 


The programs we surveyed involved 
agencies bound together by professional 
exchanges among their members and 
these interagency networks were, in turn, 
embedded in larger multiorganizational 
fields. The hypothesis we examined 
specified that the involvement of organ- 
ization members in this larger interorgan- 


4 By Rolf Ziegler, University of Munich, personal, 


communication. 
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izational and community environment 
was directly affected: by their integration 
into the interagency structures of profes- 
sional exchange, over and above the ad- 
vantages that might have been gained 
from their own individual resources and 
from their positions in the status hierar- 
chies of the specific agencies that em- 
ployed them. The hypothesis was con- 
firmed in four of the six cases examined: 
integration into patterns of organized ac- 
tivity at the interagency level was predic- 
tive of involvement in collective action at 
two other, more encompassing levels. In a 


fifth case, the hypothesis was not con- 


firmed, and in a sixth replication, the re- 
sults were the reverse of what was ex- 
pected. The reasonable conclusion is that 
integration into a comprehensive profes- 
sional network can serve as the base for 
developing external community linkages 
but with the qualification that this is not 
the only mechanism through which such 
community involvement is realized. There 
are alternative means for achieving this 
objective that we were unable to illumi- 
nate beyond the suggestion that they are 
directly related to the age of the network, 
the multiplicity—and probably order of 
precedence—of program goals, and the 
developing internal division of labor 
among the constituent organizations and 
participants, all factors that are best 
examined from a longitudinal, possibly 
evolutionary, perspective. 
The parallel we drew between the mul- 
tiplicity of individuals’ direct and indirect 
ties to interorganizational networks, on 
one hand, and the concept of social inte- 
gration, on the other, reflects our reliance 
on a Durkheimian framework. In Suicide 
(Durkheim, 1952), social integration was 
discussed in a way that could be applied to 
several levels of analysis. In fact, it fig- 
ured in the explanation of reactions to 
stress in two ways: tightly integrated col- 
lectivities have low suicide rates and iso- 
lated individuals are more likely to com- 
mit suicide. The concept thus had both a 
social-structural and a social- 
psychological usage. In The Division of 
Labor in Society (Durkheim, 1933), a 
closely allied concept, solidarity, played a 


. 
comparable rolé i in “the characterization of 
entire societies. The common idea in these 
otherwise different treatments. was the 
notion of interconnecting and overlapping 
bonds, of various sort, that link together 
the parts of social systems, whether the 
parts are individuals or collectivities. This 
is a notion that finds a direct analog in the 
concept of social network, which also 
bridges many levels of sociological inves- 
tigation (Granovetter, 1973; Alba and 
Kadushin, 1976). 

There is already a strong conceptual 
thread in the organizational literature 
formed by questions involving the nature 
of social ties; a thread that connects 
studies conducted at several different 
levels of analysis, from studies of inter- 
personal relations (Blau, 1962; Katz and 
Kahn, 1978:602ff.); through studies of 
work group cohesion (Seashore, 1954); 
intraorganizational structure (Rice and 
Mitchell, 1974; Rogers and Agarwala- 
Rogers, 1976); interorganizational con- 
nections (Levine, 1972; Rogers, 1974; 
Hall el al., 1977; Bick and Miller, 1978); 
and organization-community relations 
(Turk, 1973). Moreover, thinking in terms 
of networks provides a common concep- 
tual ground not just among such studies in 
organizational analysis, but also between 
them and investigations in other substan- 
tive areas, ranging from the study of 
friendship groups (Granovetter, 1973), to 
the study of communities (Laumann and 
Pappi, 1976; Craven and Wellman, 1973), 
national elites (Moore, 1979) and-interna- 


tional systems (Snyder and Kick, 1979). . 


The specific interests and theoretical un- 
derpinnings of research conducted in 
these different areas have been quite var- 
ied, but in all of them the idea of integra- 
tion into networks of social ties can be 
brought forward and, at one level of ab- 
straction, they can be seen to be asking a 
similar question in different forms. Such a 
. diffusion of common theoretical formula- 
tions and methods within and between 


specialties will mean less balkanization 
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within organizational sociology and less 
pronounced segregation between it and 
the rest of the field. 


Conolaston 


In weighing these findings it is pewental 
to keep in mind the environments in which 
the DSO programs were established. The 
agencies involved were generally small, 
democratic, reliant upon a highly spe- 


` cialized work force and chronically short 


of resources. They were called upon to 
create community-based solutions for the 
problems of troublesome young people 
(themselves, members of an ambiguous 
category) but, beyond the requirement 
that these solutions be implemented by 
‘interagency systems,” very few explicit 
guidelines as to how they should be 
structured were offered, and the as- 
sembling of the programs took place in a 
fashion that differed from one site to an- 
other. Thinking practically, this environ- 
mental turbulence and uncertainty could 
militate against program success and, 
thinking in terms of research and theory, it 
could militate against clear-cut findings 
because of the likelihood that, given the 
pressure of time and the lure of fast fed- 
eral money, antagonists and competitors 
and philosophical opposites were someé- 
times drawn into the same networks. 
Therefore, conflict over resources and 
strategies could be exacerbated and the 
necessity of maintaining a network posi- 
tion simply to guarantee the flow of funds 
could become as much a liability as an 
asset for effective performance. The idea 
that location near the center of such an 
interagency network would function as a 
professional resource for practitioners in 
their attempts to forge cooperative, 
program-relevant ties to the larger com- 
munity would seem to have a fairly strin- 
gent test in such unsettled circumstances, 
and we expect that the patterns we ob- 
served in four out of six programs will 
recur frequently in future replications. 
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APPENDIX B. MEANS AND STANDARD 
DEVIATIONS FOR COMMUNITY CONTACT 
AND COMMUNITY ACTIVISM IN SEVEN DSO 


PROGRAMS 
CONTACT® ACTIVISM? 
Std. Std. 
Mean Dev. Mean Dev. 
Program One 
(N =76) 15.8 5.8 11.9 6.3 
Program Two 
(N=37) 16.7 6.1 10.2 5.9 
Program Three 
(N=36) 17.1 5.8 9.5 4.1 
Program Four 
(N=20) 13.8 6.8 9.7 4,8 
Program Five 
(N=57) 15.5 6.1 13.0 6.8 
Program Six : 
(N=35) 15.6 7.6 10.0 6.5 
Program Seven : 
(N=89) _ 14.1 4.1 9.9 5.3 
* A six-item index; possible range 6-42. Al- 
pha=.74, p 
* A four-item index; possible range 4-28. Al- 
pha=.88. ; 


APPENDIX C: STATISTICAL SUMMARIES FOR MEASURES OF INDIVIDUAL RESOURCES, 
ORGANIZATIONAL POSITION AND NETWORK LOCATION IN SEVEN DSO PROGRAMS 


Program Program Program Program Program Program Program 
One Two ‘Three Four Five Six Seven 
a a se -2 AE 
Percent White 72% 83% 95% 100% 61% TI% 82% 
Percent Male 40% 28% 47% 40% 42% 31% 48% 
Mean Education (s.d.) 16.1 16.9 17.3 17.3 16.1 16.3 17.3 
(2.2) (1.6) (1.7) (2.1) (2.9) (2.2) (2.0) 
Mean Experience (s.d.) 4.1 6.8 6.5 12 35 5.4 6.0 
. (4.4) (5.3) (4.7) (6.4) (2.9) (5.4) (6.0) 
Percent Supervisory 41% 38% 25% 10% 35% 31% 35% 
Percent Participatory 88% 59% 805% — T1% 19% 80% 76% 
Mean Centrality - 
‘Scores* (s.d.) 
Work Contacts 105.7 52.4 49.8 25.9 92.9 56.5 — 
(6.0) (15.2) (6.1) (8.8) (18.9) (10.5) i 
Influence 112.8 54.4 61.5 25.1 87.8 55.0 — 
(5.0) (9.9) (4.2) (7.7) (17.4) (7.5) 
Respect 133.0 58.5 58.5 25.6 89.5 55.7 — 
(5.5) (9.5) (4.1) (10.4) - (17.9) (6.5) ` 
Support 111.9 $1.5 60.4 24.4 87.5 $4.8. — 
i (4.3) (12.0) (3.7) (4.1) (17.0) (11.1) 
Assistance 124.5 52.5 57.6 22.2 92.2 5239. * — 
(5.1) - (4.7) - (4.0) (6.9) (19.1) (11.1) 


* Not standardized for program size; not available for program seven. 
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BEYOND MISSPECIFICATION IN SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSES OF 
INCOME INEQUALITY * 


ERICH WEEDE 
University of Cologne, West Germany 


American Sociological Review 1980, Vol. 45 (June:497-501) 


Since the mid-70s, there has been some debate in the ASR about correlates of the size 
distribution of income in cross-national analysis. According to previous research, economic 
development seems to have little impact, whereas state strength or dependency, and democracy . 
aré more useful predictors of income inequality. Here it is argued that much sociological 
research rests on misspecification of the relationship between economic development and 
income inequality, and therefore needs reanalysis rather than uncritical acceptance. A partial 
reanalysis of previous studies, avoiding specification error, first demonstrates a moderately 
strong curvilinear relationship between economic development and inequality; second, it casts 
considerable doubt on state strength or little dependency as equalizers of income; third, it 
reconfirms a cross-sectional correlation between democracy and less inequality, even after 


proper controls for economic development. 


Recently, there has been much interest 
in determinants (or cross-sectional corre- 


lates) of the size distribution of income. - 


Economists and econometricians gener- 
ally agree that the size distribution of in- 
come is a curvilinear function of the level 
of economic development, as has been 
suggested by Kuznets (1963; 1976) and 
empirically supported by Ahluwalia 
(1976), Chenery and Syrquin (1975), and 
Paukert (1973). Income inequality is fairly 
moderate at extremely low levels of eco- 
nomic development, reaches a maximum 
at intermediate levels of development, and 
finally decreases. The specification of the 
relationship used by Ahluwalia (1976) or 
by Chenery and Syrquin (1975) is a quad- 
ratic polynomial regression of inequality 
on economic development, after indi- 
cators of the latter have been logarithmi- 
cally transformed, for example: 
Gini income distribution 

= by + b; (In GNPC) 

+ b (In GNPC)? + E. (1) 


* Address all communications to: Erich Weede; 
Forschungsinstitut fiir Soziologie; Universitat zu 
Koln; Lindenburger Allee 15; 5 Köln 41; West Ger- 
many. ‘ 

I would like to thank Bernd Scheuvens and Horst 
Tiefenbach for their assistance in producing this re- 
search note. ` 


Research published in the ASR (Rubin- 


‘son, 1976; Rubinson and Quinlan, 1977; 


Stack, 1978) argues that state strength 
variables—such as high government reve- 
nue to GDP or low trade to GDP 
ratios——or democracy are more powerful - 
independent variables than is the level of 
economic development. However, such 
results rest on misspecification of the re- 
lationship between economic develop- 
ment and income inequality. While Rubin- 
son (1976) or Rubinson and Quinlan (1977) 
regressed indicators of inequality on the 
logarithm of energy consumption per 
capita, Stack (1978) preferred gross 
domestic product per capita. None of 
them ever tried second order polynomial 
regression. The purposes of this research 
note are, first, to demonstrate the super- 
iority of the economist’s specification 


- over other specifications, and second, a 


reconsideration’ of the effects of state 
strength and, to a much lesser degree, of 
democracy on the size distribution of in- - 
come. 

As this note is a critique of the work 
done by Rubinson (1976), Rubinson and 
Quinlan (1977), and Stack (1978), I work 
with the same sample of 47 nations as 
Rubinson (1976:657) does. Rubinson and 
Quinlan (1977), as well as Stack (1978), 
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rely on subsamples. Moreover, I take 
quintile shares of personal income and 
‘Gint circa 1965 from Paukert 
(1973:114—-5), again as was done in the 


-© work considered here. In accordance with 


Rubinson (1976) or Rubinson and Quinlan 
(1977) energy consumption per capita 
(ENPC) is chosen as indicator of eco- 
nomic development. My data source is 
Taylor and Hudson (1972:326—-8). 

As Table 1 demonstrates, the 
econometric or “‘proper’’ specification of 
the relationship between economic devel- 
_ Opment and income shares or Gini is con- 
sistently superior to other specifications. 
` Moreover, using In ENPC only as a linear 
predictor of income inequality, as Rubin- 
son (1976) and Rubinson and Quinlan 
(1977) did, is a particularly poor specifica- 
tion. This specification comes out worst 
from a fit point of view in 5 out of 6 equa- 
tions. Neither adjusting percentages of 
variance explained for differences in de- 
_ grees of freedom between equations nor 

substitution of GNPC for ENPC affects 
this conclusion (Weede and Tiefen- 
bach, n.d.). Therefore, there is ample rea- 
son not to accept uncritically results con- 
cerning the beneficial impact of strong 
states produced by Rubinson (1976), but 
instead to test whether they: survive re- 
‘specification of the relationship between 
economic development and inequality. 

From among his indicators of state 
strength, I chose. only two, that is, gov- 
ernment revenue as a percent of GDP for 
domestic state strength (or for state con- 
trol of domestic economic activities), and 
trade as a percent of GNP for state 
strength vis-a-vis the international envi- 
ronment. Admittedly, this selection of in- 
dependent variables has been influenced 
by the availability of data. Nevertheless, it 
is also defensible by other arguments. 


First, government revenue as a percent- 
age of GDP is used in most regressions 
reported by Rubinson (1976) or by Rubin- 
son and Quinlan (1977), while other inde- 
pendent variables play a much less central 
role. Second, imports and exports as a 
percentage of GDP had extremely similar 
effects on indicators of inequality in © 
Rubinson’s work (1976:654). Stack 
(1978:271), too, noted that both of them 
are related to inequality. Therefore, it 
seems plausible to combine imports and 
exports. The substitution of trade as a 
percentage of GNP for trade as a percent- 
age of GDP is a matter of convenience 
which should not make much difference. 
While such a selective attitude towards 
independent variables used in the research 
considered here prohibits a recalculation 
of each and every detail, it should suffice 
to evaluate the merit of the central conclu- 
sions. Moreover, given 47 obser- 
vations—sometimes less, due to 
missing values—it makes little sense to 
use too many independent variables. 
There is one important detail where my 
design parts company with Rubinson’s 
(1976) and with Rubinson and Quinlan’s 
(1977). They time-matched independent 
variables and inequality data and there- 
fore had to include the year as an inde- 
pendent variable. While such a strategy is 
not without merit, it is not the standard 
solution either. World Bank econometri- 
cians Ahluwalia (1976), and Chenery and 
Syrquin (1975) preferred to match the in- 
equality data of circa 1965 with the inde- 
pendent variables for 1965, or the closest 
year available, in spite of the fact that the 
time-spread for inequality data is some- 
what wider than for other variables. As I 
see the costs of doing it in Rubinson’s way 
much more clearly than the benefits to be 
derived therefrom, I took circa 1965 data 


_ Table 1. Percentages of Variance Explained in Income Shares or Gini by Economic Development under 


Different Specifications (N=47) 


Q; Q: Qa Q4 Qs 
bottom 20% top 20% Gini 
Energy Consumption 
per Capita (ENPC) | 2.4 10.0 32.4 30.2 21.8 12.3 
In ENPC 9,3 2.9 21.9 20.6 10.4 3.9 
_ ENPC, ENPC? 7.0 10.1 35.6 35.9 22.8 12.3* 
In ENPC, (in ENPC)? 12.5 14.5 38.0 40.0 30.1 18.6 


* Where the F-level was insufficient to warrant inclusion of ENPC? in this equation. 
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Table 2. State Strength as a Determinant of Inequality under Proper Specification (N=43) 





Q: Q: Q3 Q, Q; a 
bottom 20% top 20% Gini 
In Energy Consumption 
Per Capita Expressed . 
in Kilograms of Coal —1,27 —2.33 —4.25 —6.67 + 14.30 +0.11 
Equivalents (In ENPC) 0.39 0.19 0.04 0.01 0.02 0.09 
(In ENPC)? +0.058 +0.18 +0.41 +0.65 —1.27 — 0.0094 
0.65 0.24 0.02 0.00 0.02 0.10 
Beta Weight of 
b, dn ENPC) + b, (in ENPC)? 0.47 0.22 0.47 - 0.68 0.42 0.27 
Government Revenue as +0.035 +0.082 +0.056 —0.038 —0.13 — 0.0022 
a % of GDP 0.51 0.21 0.45 0.64 0.54 0.37 
+0.15 +0.30 +0.15 —0.09 —0.13 —0.21 
Trade as a % of GNP —0.019 —0.026 —0.026 —0.027 +0.099 + 0.0011 
l 0.25 0.20 0.25 0.29 0.14 0.14 
—0.19 —0.21 —0.16 —0.14 +0.22 +0.24 
Adjusted Percentage of 
Variance Explained 10 6 30 36 22 10 
Percentage of 
Variance Explained 18 15 36 42 29 19 


Where first cell entries are unstandardized coefficients, second cell entries are significance levels, and third 
cell entries are standardized coefficients (beta weights). 


for government revenue as a percentage of ` 


GDP from Chenery and Syrquin 
(1975:188—91), and trade as a percentage 
of GNP from Taylor and Hudson 
(1972:372—7). My intention to do without 
time-matching also derives from Rubin- 
son’s report that time is insignificant when 
a time variable is included in the re- 
gressions after time-matching. Unfortu- 
nately, Chenery and Syrquin (1975) do not 
report ‘government revenue for four na- 
tions which are part of my sample. I took 
this as an implicit but negative comment 
on availability, reliability, or comparabil- 
ity of those data and accepted the corre- 
sponding loss of four observations.! 

Any deviation from Rubinson’s (1976) 
design is a possible source of different re- 
sults. Therefore, I first reproduced the 
major results of Rubinson, using his spec- 
ifications with my somewhat different 
data set. As I could by and large do so, it 
makes sense to rule out differences in 
time-matching, data-sources, or number 
of cases as determinants of different solu- 
tions. Table 2 reports -the impact of state 
strength and economic development on 
income inequality under proper specifica- 
tion. 


! The nations are: Argentina, El Salvador, Gabon, 
and the United States. 


If one compares the last rows of Tables 
l and 2, one finds that percentages of vari- — 
ance explained by economic development 
alone (in proper specification) are nearly 
as high as those explained by economic 
development and state strength. Because 
of the minor difference in the number of 


observations, economic development 


alone can do even better in two equations 
of Table 1 than economic development 
plus state strength do in Table 2. There- 
fore, state strength, as indicated by high 
government revenue/GDP and low 
trade/GNP, seems to have little impact. 
This suspicion is confirmed when we look 
at the significance levels? of regression 
coefficients. Rubinson’s (1976) master in- 


dicator of state strength, that is, govern- 


ment revenue as a percentage of GDP, 
never comes even close to 10% 
significance. While domestic state 


strength makes little difference, state 


strength vis-a-vis the international envi- 
ronment has more impact. At least coeffi- 
cients come close to significance at the 
10% level in 2 out of 6 equations. Al- 
though even trade as a percentage of GNP 


2 In cross-national analysis, we almost never work 
with random samples. Therefore, no strong argu- 
ment for use of significance levels can-be made. 
Nevertheless, they are conventionally used for lack 
of a better alternative. 
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performs quite poorly in Table 2, believers 
in dependence theories may point to for- 
eign trade dependence increasing inequal- 
ity by adding to the share of the top quin- 
tile and subtracting from the shares of all 
other income groups. 
- Economic development performs as it 
should for the third, fourth, and fifth 
quintiles, as well as for Gini. Coefficients 
for both the simple and the squared terms 
are significant at the 10% level, but are of 
opposing signs, as they should be. In the 
long run, economic development helps the 
third and fourth quintiles and hurts the 
most privileged quintile, thereby de- 
creasing inequality. However, its impact 
on the two bottom quintiles is negligible. 
In polynomial regression, it makes litle 
sense to report or interpret familiar stan- 
dardized regression coefficients. Never- 
theless, one would like to compare the 
overall impact of economic development 
with that of domestic as well as interna- 
tional state strength. That is why the stan- 
dardized coefficients of an additive func- 
tion of In ENPC and its square are 
provided, using the unstandardized coef- 
ficients reported in Table 2 as weights. 
These coefficients should be compared 
with the absolute values of the stan- 
dardized coefficients for government 
revenue/GDP or trade/GNP. In the last 
four equations—the first two do not de- 
serve interpretation for lack of 
significance—economic development al- 
ways has a stronger Impact than either of 
the state strength indicators. As far as the 
equations accounting for the third, fourth 
and fifth quintiles are concerned, the 
superior explanatory power of economic 
development over either of the state 
strength variables is as clear-cut as a critic 


3 Familiar standardized regression coefficients for 
In ENPC and its square in Table 2 would run as high 
as 3.52. Such results are due to extreme multicol- 
linearity (0.99) between In ENPC and its square. 
However, none of the coefficients or significance 
levels concerning state strength nor variance ex- 
plained is affected thereby. To demonstrate this, 
one may subtract the mean of In ENPC from all such 
values and enter this new variable as well as its 
square in the polynomial regression. This brings 
multicollinearity down from +0.99 to —0.21 without 
affecting variance explained, as well as unstan- 
dardized or standardized regression coefficients of 
state strength Variables. Therefore, the major con- 
clusions of this paper are unaffected by this problem. 
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of Rubinson’s (1976) approach might hope 
for. 

To summarize the results of the above 
reanalysis: First, Rubinson’s claims con- 
cerning the beneficial impact of state con- 
trol over the economic activities of its citi- 
zens are unwarranted and should be re- 
jected, or at least no longer supported by 
reference to Rubinson’s (1976) paper. 
Unfortunately, even authors (Bornschier 
and Ballmer-Cao, 1979:501) who avoid 
misspecification of the relationship be- 
tween economic development and income 
inequality in their own work, approvingly 
quote Rubinson (1976) and thereby create 
the impression that misspecification does 
not matter, as if there were a cumulative 
body of literature supportive of some kind 
of dependency approach. to income in- 
equality.* Second, Rubinson’s claims 
concerning the inegalitarian impact of de- 
pendence on external markets might de- 
serve further testing because of only weak 
evidence in the expected direction, but the 
degree of support has been much exagger- 
ated in Rubinson’s paper. Third, while no 
cross-sectional regression analysis can 
ever prove that economic development 
leads to a more equal distribution of in- 
come in the long run—unfortunately, after 
a period of worsening of the income 
distribution—this analysis, in marked 
contrast to Rubinson’s (1976:656), at least 
does not contradict ‘‘the widely held view 
that increasing economic ... develop- 
ment will necessarily lead toward an 
equalization of incomes within states.’’5 

For reasons of space, my discussion of 
the work of Rubinson and Quinlan (1977) 
or Stack (1978) must be extremely short. 
While they disagree with each other on a 
number of important points, they do agree 
on some association between democracy 
and income equality that is neither spuri- 
ous nor produced by economic develop- 
ment. As neither Rubinson and Quinlan 
(1977) nor Stack (1978) properly con- 
trolled for economic development, since 
both studies misspecified the relationship 
between economic development and in- 


“One more such paper suffering from specifica- 
tion error and published in the ASR is Chase-Dunn 
(1975). 

3 In this context, ‘necessarily is quite an unfor- 
tunate choice of words. maS 
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come inequality, their results cannot be 
admitted as positive evidence. A replica- 
tion of these studies properly controlling 
for economic development, however, 
does not result in a major revision of their 
reported findings, as far as the association 
of democracy and income equality is con- 
cerned. 
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DARWIN, SOCIOBIOLOGY AND 
SOCIOLOGY* 
(COMMENT ON QUADAGNO, ASR, 
FEBRUARY, 1979) 

Quadagno’s thoughtful and scholarly article 
(1979:100—9) on paradigms in evolutionary 
theory reaches the conclusion that sociobiol- 
ogy is not applicable to human social behavior 
because of internal logical flaws, methodolog- 
ical inadequacies, and the complexity of 
human behavior. But Quadagno’s under- 
standing of sociobiology is fundamentally 
flawed and her conclusions should not be ac- 
cepted. I will not discuss every problem I find 
in Quadagno’s paper, but will confine myself to 
four issues: the relationship between 
sociobiology and Darwin’s theory of evolution 
by natural selection, the charge that sociobiol- 
ogy is tautologically useless, the internal con- 
sistency of sociobiology with respect to the 
models for the evolution of altruism, and the 

applicability of sociobiology to humans. 


Darwin and Sociobiology 


First, Quadagno is, in fairness, to be com- 
plimented for her treatment of the relationship 
of Darwin’s theory to earlier theories of evolu- 
tionary change. In particular, she sees that 
Darwin rejected the ideas of progress and 
direction present in other evolutionary formu- 
lations. What is startling, and to me incredible, 
is the charge that sociobiology has rein- 
troduced. these ideas. This reintroduction, 
Quadagno (1979:103) alleges, takes place with 
the introduction of the notion of reproductive 
maximization. This is said to change natural 
selection from ‘‘a minimum principle, becom- 
ing positive when any relative advantage in 
breeding is produced, to a maximizing one.” 
This is not true. 

The basic view of natural selection held by 
sociobiologists is simply a restatement of Dar- 
win with the addition of Mendelian genetics. 
The thesis is simple and obvious: Genes pro- 
duce organisms, in the sense that they carry 
the blueprints (from which the physical or- 
ganisms will be constructed) and more or less 
explicit instructions—software, if you will— 
about how the organism is to act during its 


* Address all correspondence to: Charlies J. Mor- 
gan; 3835 46th Avenue NE, Seattle, WA 98105. I 
thank P. Greene, M. Linial, K. Valenzuela, and S. 
Macy for comments. 
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lifetime. Different sets of genes produce differ- 
ent models of the organism and, of course, 
each individual has particular life experiences 
that further influence its behavior. Some indi- 
viduals act in such a way that they leave behind 
them, in succeeding generations, more copies 
of the genes that produced them than are left 
behind by other individuals. These genes be- 
come proportionally more common in the 
population, and evolutionary change takes 
place. This is simply Darwin’s minimal princi- 
pal, restated in genetic terms. 

In restating Darwin’s theory of evolution in 
terms of natural selection at the gene level, 
sociobiologists have argued that natural selec- 
tion favors organisms that leave behind more 
genes than others, and that this selection re- 
sults in organisms that act as if their goal were 
to maximize their reproductive success under 
the given ecological constraints (Greene et al., 
1979). Quadagno has understood socio- 
biologists to be saying that natural selec- 
tion is purposeful, when what they are saying 
is that-natural selection produces organisms 
whose behavior is purposeful. 

It is not natural selection that is operating to 
maximize inclusive fitness, it is the individuals 
produced by natural selection (see, especially, 
Dawkins, 1976). To suggest that natural selec- 
tion operated purposefully would be teleologi- 
cal, involving a cause in the future. This is not 
being suggested; natural selection remains a 
passive, minimal process, ridden with blind- 
ness and chance. Not so the organisms that 
result from natural selection; they behave pur- 
posefully. No teleology is involved in suggest- 
ing that organisms behave purposefully. 
Mechanistic explanations of purposive be- 
havior are possible, and the world about us is 
rife with apparently purposive automata rang- 
ing from thermostats to guided missiles 
(Rosenblueth et al., 1943). 


Tautology 


Quadagno (1979:104) charges that sociobiol- 
ogy contains an inevitable circularity, and is 
therefore useless as a theory. 


Fit behaviors are selected for, while nonfit be- 
haviors are selected against. Thus, if a given be- 
havior is exhibited by a species and typical of that 
species, it must be fit. There is an obvious tautol- 
ogy to this argument that was not present in the 
original concept of fitness. 
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Occasionally ‘somebody will slip into this 
‘tautology. But, even’ taufological’ statements 
can sometimes be useful—as Russell 
(1971:309) pointed out, all of mathematics can 
be viewed as a tautology. More importantly, 
when the definitions are coupled with observa- 
tions of. particular situations it becomes possi- 
ble to make specific predictions. Here is Wil- 
son’s (1975:67) discussion of the problem, 
taken from the page cited by Quadagno: 


Discussion of evolution by natural selection often 
seems initially circular: the fitter genotypes are 
those that leave more descendants ... the 
genotypes that leave more descendants have 
greater Darwinian fitness. 


But the circularity is broken when we observe 
that changes in gene frequency are determined 
by the relationship of the organism to its envi- 
ronment: 


Under natural conditions .. 
petence can stem from many causes: different 
abilities in direct competition with other 
genotypes; differential survival under the 
onslaught of parasites, predators, and changes in 
the physical environment; variable ability to 
penetrate new habitats; and so forth. (Wilson, 
1975:67) 


Fitness and adaptation are not simply defined 
after the fact—one looks at the material re- 
lationship of the organism to its surrounding 
environment. 


Internal Consistency and Altruism 


As Quadagno notes, the problem of appar- 
ently altruistic behavior is critical to 
sociobiological theory. How could a gene or 
genes spread if they cause the bearer, the or- 
ganism they made, to make some sacrifice for 
the benefit of another organism? Would not the 
genes of the recipient be the ones more likely 
to be seen in the next generation? If it is true 
that behavior is subject to natural selection 
then there must be hidden payoffs for apparent 
altruism. The first problem is to develop mod- 
els of what these hidden payoffs might be. The 
second problem is to use these models to make 
further predictions. The third problem is to 
test these predictions. 

Two models that point out possible hidden 
payoffs for apparent altruism have been devel- 
oped. The kin selection model points out that 
. genes for apparent altruism can become more 
common if the altruism is extended to indi- 
viduals whose probability of carrying these 
genes exceeds the relative cost to the altruist of 
extending the altruism, and the reciprocal al- 
truism model shows that genes for apparent 
altruism can spread if the apparently altruistic 
act is likely to be repaid at a later date. 


. Variations in’ com-_ 
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Quadagno’s treatment of the two models would 
be amusing if the issues were not so serious. 
She claims ‘“‘the two theories combined 
provide a perfect example of the Fallacy of 
Affirming the Consequent” (p. 106) because 
‘There are almost no acts of altruism that can- 
not be explained as adaptive” (p. 107); dis- 
misses the theories as ‘‘contradictory,’’ any- 
way; misquotes Wilson on the evidence for the 
existence of reciprocal altruism in nonhumans; 
and finishes with a methodological disquisition 
that warrants separate discussion. 

Let us start with the charge, originally 
presented by the politically motivated 
Sociobiology Study Group of Science of the 
People and then echoed by Sahlins (1977), that 
the theories can explain anything. It is a matter 
of common experience that apparent altruism 
is sometimes shown toward both kin and non- 
kin. In the absence of the reciprocal altruism 
model, the critics of sociobiology could (and I 
suspect would) point to the occurrence of al- 
truism directed toward nonkin and say, “‘See, 
that flies in the face of your theory.” Given 
that sociobiologists have a plausible hypothesis 
to explain how there might be hidden payoffs 
in apparent altrusim toward nonkin, they say, 
“See, sociobiclogy can be.used to explain 
anything.” One does:not test a theory by set- 
ting for it hypothetical challenges and then 
condemning the theory whether or not it is able 
to produce a plausible explanation of how the 
event might have taken place. One tests a 
theory, as indicated earlier, by deducing impli- 
cations and then collecting relevant data under 
controlled conditions. 

Testable predictions follow easily from the 
two models. For instance: 

1. Other things being equal, more apparent 
altruism will be shown toward kin, ge- 
netically defined, than toward nonkin. 

2. Other things being equal, especially de- 
gree of kinship, the more likely an indi- 
vidual is to reciprocate, then the more 
likely others are to extend apparent al- 
truism to him/her. 

3. Other things being equal, the more valu- 
able a person's help is likely to be if it is 
extended, the more likely others are to 
extend apparent altruism toward them. 


Again, the point here is that testable predic- 
tions do follow from the models. 

The charge of internal contradiction would 
be devastating if it were true. But the models 
for the evolution of apparent altruism are not 
contradictory. They are complementary. I base 
this defense not on elaborate logical analysis, 
but simply on the definitions of the words. 
Webster’s Seventh.Collegiate Dictionary, the 
one I happen to have on my desk, contains 
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these definitions: ‘‘Contradictory ... a prop- 
osition so related to another that if either is true 
or false the other is false or true”; and ‘‘Com- 
plementary . . . serving to fill out or complete 
... mutually supplying each other’s lack.” 
The kin selection and reciprocal altruism mod- 
els are clearly complementary, not contradic- 
tory. 

Finally, Quadagno (p. 107) cites Wilson as 
her authority for the assertion that *‘there are 
no animal examples of reciprocal altruism.” 
This is an egregious misstatement. On the cited 
page Wilson (1975:120) does say that animal 
behavior is ‘‘almost devoid’’ of reciprocal al- 
truism, but Wilson speaks from the perspective 
of an entomologist. In the same paragraph he 


gives examples of reciprocity in six different © 


Mammalian genera.' Quadagno uses her mis- 
quote of Wilson as a basis for arguing that 
human reciprocal altruism is entirely social. 
Even had she not been misquoting Wilson, her 
argument assumes that behavior can be as- 
signed to genetic or social causes, and would 
not be entertained by a sociobiologist. 


The ‘‘Method’’ of Sociobiology 


Following her misrepresentation of Wilson, 
Quadagno (p. 107) writes: 


Since the examples of reciprocal altruism consis- 
tent with genetic theory only come from human 
behavior, it seems more logical to suppose that in 
actuality, there is no genetic basis at all; it is en- 
tirely social. Further, if it is true as Wilson notes 
that there are no animal examples of reciprocal 
altruism, then how can any of the methods of 
sociobiology be applied? The only possible way to 
test the genetic basis of the behavior would be to 
trace it phylogenetically. However, in contrast to 
other less complex human social behaviors that 
may be traceable, reciprocal altruism is not. 


There are two serious misunderstandings in 
this paragraph. First, sociobiologists are not 
interested in whether a behavior is ‘‘social’’ or 
“genetic.” They assume that all behaviors 
have a nonnegligible genetic component and go 
on to ask how natural selection would act 
on this behavior.?’* Second, even if 


' Since the publication of Wilson’s synthesis there 
has been more systematic work on nonhuman reci- 
procity. Most importantly, C. Packer (1977) showed 
that olive baboon males form reciprocal alliances 
that meet the criteria of reciprocal altruism. One 
male will solicit help from a second, and the alliance 
will then drive a third male from an estrus female. 
The helper-male fights with the third male while the 
solicitor copulates with the female. The piss are 
reversed in later episodes. 

2 The early ethologists, Konrad Lorenz (1961) in 

particular, did accept the idea that some behaviors 
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sociobiologists were willing to classify some 
behaviors as *‘genetic”’ and others as ‘‘social,” 
simply pointing to the behaviors in phylogene- 
tic relatives would not be accepted as a demon- 
stration of a common genetic basis. There-is 
always the possibility of an analogous adapta- 
tion.* 


Complexity 


Finally, there is the issue of complexity. 
Humans have speech, true, and this does add 
another dimension to the analysis of behavior. 
But, even so, lions, langurs, baboons and 
chimpanzees are hardly ‘‘simple’’ organisms. 
If sociobiology can make sense of otherwise 
puzzling features of their social behavior, there 
is no reason to suppose, a priori, that human 
social behavior will be beyond its scope. 


Charles J. Morgan 
University of Washington 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
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could be classified as ‘‘genetic.’’ They also argued 
for natural selection on the basis of ‘‘the good of the 
species.” Neither position is accepted within 
sociobiology, although the data and observations of 
the ethologists are historically important, as was 
their extended fight with the behaviorists over the 
importance of genetic components of behavior. 

3 Most sociologists find unsettling the assumption 
that any behavior can be analyzed in genetic terms. 
Dawkins (1976:66) writes: 


For purposes of argument it will be necessary to 
speculate about genes ‘‘for’’ doing all sorts of im- 
probable things. If I speak, for example, of a 
hypothetical gene ‘‘for saving companions from 
drowning,’’ and you find such a concept incredi- 
ble, . . . recall that we are not talking about the 
gene as the sole antecedent cause of all the com- 
plex muscular contractions, sensory integrations, 
and even conscious decisions, which are involved 
in saving somebody from drowning. We are saying 
nothing about the question of whether learning, 
experience, or environmental influences enter into 
the development of the behaviour. All you have to 
concede is that it is possible for a single gene, 
other things being equal and lots of other essential 
genes and environmental factors being present, to 
make a body more likely to save somebody from - 
drowning than its allele ‘would. 


4 The classic example of analogous adaptation ts 
that bats and birds both fly. Analogies also occur 
between closely related species, so independent 
evolution is possible. The assumption of a common 
genetic basis simply on the grounds of relatedness is 
unsafe. 
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REPLY TO MORGAN? 


The central aspect of my original paper 
(Quadagno, 1979) which has aroused the ire of 
sociobiologists is my concern for the applica- 
bility of sociobiological theories to the study of 
human social behavior. In his opening para- 
graph, Morgan (1980) states that this is one of 
the four issues he intends to discuss. Unfortu- 
nately, he never does so. Rather, he reserves 
the final portion of his comments for a critique 
of what I say about the method of sociobiol- 
ogy.. First, let me respond to his methodolog- 
ical concerns. Then, I will reexamine the issue 
of human social behavior. 

Morgan (1980) raises two objections to my 
summary of sociobiological method, both of 
which he attributes to a ‘‘misunderstanding’’ of 
how sociobiologists conduct their inquiries into 
human social behavior. First, he states that 
sociobiologists are not interested in measuring 
the genetic component of social behavior; 
rather, ‘‘they assume that all behaviors have a 
nonnegligible genetic component and go on to 
ask how natural selection would act on this 
behavior.?’ Second, he appears to reject 
phylogenetic analysis as an acceptable 


* Direct all communications to: Jill S. Quadagno; 
Department of Sociology; The University of Kansas; 
Lawrence, KA 66045. 
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sociobiological approach due to the problem of 
recognizing analogous adaptations (even 
though he uses it in a footnote to exemplify 
reciprocal altruism in baboons). While I would 
agree with Morgan that there are problems 
with both of these approaches, he seems to 
forget that they are advocated by Wilson (1975) 
in his final chapter on humans. Thus, in dis- 
cussing cultural variation, Wilson (1975:550) 
notes: 
Although the genes have given away most of their 
sovereignty, they maintain a certain amount of 
influence in at least the behavioral qualities that 
underlie variations between cultures. Moderately 
high heritability has been documented in 
introversion-extroversion measures, personal 
tempo, psychomotor and sports activities, 
neuroticism, dominance, depression, and the ten- 
dency toward certain forms of mental illness such 
as schizophrenia. Even a small portion of this 
variance invested in population differences might 
predispose societies toward cultural differences. 
At the very least, we should try to measure this 
amount. (Emphasis, mine) 


The second approach advocated by Wilson 
(1975:551) is phylogenetic analysis. He states, 
“By comparing man with other primate spe- 
cies, it might be possible to identify basic pri- 
mate traits that lie beneath the surface and help 
to determine the configuration of man’s higher 
social behavior.’’ He then goes on to describe, 
in detail, just how this type of analysis might 
satisfactorily be performed on human social 
behavior, discussing both the disadvantages 
and the possible means of overcoming them. 

In disregarding two of the methods 
suggested by Wilson, Morgan (1980) advocates 
the evaluative approach, defined as the attempt 
“to evaluate the adaptive significance of ob- 
served behavior patterns’’ (Barash, 1977:54). 
Morgan also states that theories are tested by 
deducing implications and then collecting data 
under controlled conditions. In order to illus- 
trate just how evidence is used to determine 
the adaptive significance of observed behavior 
patterns in humans, I will analyze an extensive 
example from the sociobiological literature. 

A good deal of sociobiological analysis con- 
cerns strategies that maximize reproduction 
(Daly and Wilson, 1978:264). One of Wilson’s 
hypotheses is that dominance confers a repro- 
ductive advantage. He cites several examples 
from the animal literature which demonstrate 
that, in animals which establish a dominance 
hierarchy, dominant males sire more offspring 
(Wilson, 1975:288). He then extends the 
analysis to data from a study of the Yanomama 
Indians of Brazil which showed that politically 
dominant males fathered a disproportionate 
number of children, quoting the following con- 
clusion from Neel (1970): 
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Our field impression is that the polygynous In- 
dians, especially the headmen, tend to be more 
intelligent than the nonpolygynous. They also tend 
to have more surviving offspring. Polygyny in 
these tribes thus appears to provide an effective 
device for certain types of natural selection. 
Would that we had quantitative results to support 
that statement. (Quoted in Wilson, 1975:288) 


In this culture, success was equated with 
political power (and, implicitly, intelligence) 
and was also associated with higher rates of 
reproduction. Implication? Political dominance 
and intelligence confer a positive adaptive ad- 
vantage, being directly correlated with repro- 
ductive success—that is, with fitness. 

These conclusions have been extrapolated 
by other sociobiologists to other measures of 
social success. Thus, Daly and Wilson 
(1978:289-—90) state, ‘It is a common prejudice 
to suppose that the poor reproduce at an espe- 
clally high rate but ... several studies have 
shown a positive relationship between wealth 
and fertility.” As evidence, they cite a study 
which demonstrated a definite correlation be- 
tween number of living children and affluence. 
Implication? Wealth confers a positive adapt- 
Ive advantage, being directly correlated with 
reproductive success. 

The obvious difficulty with these 
sociobiological conclusions is that equally 
selective evidence could be mobilized to prove 
just the opposite. Thus, in Terman’s study of 
gifted children with IQs of 135 or more, he 
found that they had somewhat fewer children 
by mid-life than the population at large (Ter- 
man and Oden, 1959). Similarly, a study of 
social class and family size in Peru found an 
inverse relationship between class and 
fertility---the poor had significantly more chil- 
dren (Stycos, 1968:148). Implication? Wealth 
and intelligence confer no adaptive advantage, 
being negatively related to reproductive suc- 
cess. Other research indicates that the very 
rich and the very poor have the largest 
families, with other income groups falling in 
between in terms of family size (Thomlinson, 
1965:176). I am certain that a sociobiological 
explanation of the adaptive significance of this 
pattern, too, could be easily devised. 
Sociobiologists warn of ‘‘the danger in being 
too easily convinced by one’s own cogent- 
sounding speculations, which nonetheless re- 
main unverified” (Barash, 1977:54), but they 
seem unable to heed their own advice. 

In specifying how to test a theory, Morgan 
(1980) emphasizes the phrase, ‘‘other things 
being equal,’’ and stresses collecting data 
‘‘under controlled conditions.’’ What other 
things are equal? Where are the controlled 
conditions? In fact, human sociobiology is a 
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highly speculative venture, in which selected 
evidence is used to prove that observed be- 
haviors are examples of maximal reproductive 
Strategies. For instance, Daly and Wilson 
(1978:290) reject the inclusion of industrialized 
countries for examining the relationship be- 
tween fertility and social class, stating that the 
amount of reproductive variance in modern 
societies is too small. However, just a few 
pages later (p. 295), they cite Rainwater’s sur- 
vey of family design and attitudes in three 
American cities as an example. of the persis- 
tence of pronatalism (an attitude equivalent to 
the desire to. maximize one’s reproductive suc- 
cess). Many more examples could easily be 
found. The method Morgan advocates simply 
is not used in the manner in which he asserts it 
is. 

Now according to Morgan (1980), I do not 
understand the sociobiological view that nat- 
ural selection produces organisms whose be- 
havior is purposeful. Morgan is incorrect in his 
presentation of my view. In a reference to 
maximization, in which I quoted several 
sociobiologists in order to emphasize their 
preoccupation with this concept, all quotations 
referred to individual organisms (Quadagno, 
1979:103). These quotations emphasized that 
natural selection produced organisms who 
were striving to maximize the number of suc- 
cessful offspring. Clearly, I am aware of what 
sociobiologists say. The conflict arises in re- 
gard to the interpretation of meaning, particu- 
larly the meaning of “purpose. Morgan en- 
gages in a familiar and peculiar bit of semantic 
manipulation by first declaring that ‘‘purpose”’ 
refers merely to a descriptive categorization or 
literary shorthand, as in the apparently pur- 
posive behavior of thermostats. If the analogy 
is to hold, then Morgan must accept the fact 
that ‘‘purposeful’’ behavior of organisms 
means only that organisms reproduce them- 
selves the best they can (whether or not they 
are successful). Success cannot be used as a 
criterion for the anticipation of outcome (pur- 
pose) that guides the behavior of the organism. 
A thermostat does not anticipate outcomes. 
However, Morgan does not maintain the anal- 
ogy, for he also uses purpose in a nonsymbolic, 
anticipatory sense—that is, by stating that or- 
ganisms behave purposefully. The fact that 
Morgan vacillates between a literary and a lit- 
eral interpretation elicits his second problem. 
How can natural selection remain a passive, 
minimal process when the orienting force of 
evolution is transferred to the organism, an 
organism which behaves purposefully to 
maximize its own inclusive fitness? The central 
erroneous hypothesis of sociobiology is not 
expunged by merely relocating purpose from 
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nature per se to that part of nature called or- 
ganism. 

I also argued that sociobiologists tend to 
speak as if evolution produced maximal solu- 
tions which makes sociobiology irrefutable and 
tautological. Specifically (Quadagno, 
1979:105), I stated, ‘‘. . . making the assump- 
tion that behaviors which presently exist rep- 
resent the maximal adaptiveness of the or- 
ganism makes it impossible to find behaviors 
which are not maximally adapted; by definition 
they cannot exist.” The assumption of 
adaptiveness is central to sociobiological 
thought, and statements to this effect permeate 
sociobiological explanations. For example, 
Barash (1977:300) begins many paragraphs, 
‘Assuming once again that human behavior 
has evolved to maximize individual fit- 
ness....’’ If we make this assumption, then 
we can take any observed behavior pattern and 
produce a plausible explanation for its adaptive 
significance. Morgan’s (1980) only response is 


_ to state that the circularity is broken by looking 


at the material relationship of the organism to 
its environment. How does one look at the 
material relationship of an organism to its envi- 
ronment when the ‘‘organism’’ is human and 
the ‘‘environment’’ is society? Further, why 
must we necessarily make the assumption of 
adaptiveness? Morgan’s response is neither an 


‘argument nor an explanation. It is merely an 
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assertion which allows him to avoid dealing 
with the very questionable assumptions that 
are built into sociobiological theories. 

I have already discussed the issue of tautol- 
ogy in regard to reciprocal altruism in detail 
elsewhere (Quadagno, 1980). I see no value in 
repeating that argument here. In regard to 
Morgan’s (1980) charge that I misquote Wilson 
in terms of the presence of reciprocal altruism 
in nonhumans, I would like to quote Wilson’s 
complete statement, which is hesitant in tone, 
if not an outright denial: 


Human behavior abounds with reciprocal altruism 
consistent with genetic theory, but animal be- 
havior seems to be almost devoid of it. Perhaps the 
reason is that in animals relationships are not suf- 
ficiently enduring, or memories of personal be- 
havior reliable enough, to permit the highly per- 
sonal contacts associated with the more human 
forms of reciprocal altruism (Wilson, 1975:120). 


It is true, as Morgan (1980) asserts, that Wilson 
does subsequently list animal species where 
reciprocal altruism supposedly occurs, but it is 
merely a list of names. He does not document 
this list in any way or cite one single piece of 
research as confirmation. 

Morgan (1980) repeats the basic tenets of 
evolutionary theory, including a stress on the 
importance of environmental influences, and 
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then proceeds to ignore these basic elements as 
well as the ecological constraints upon them. 
Sociobiology does not proceed by testing pre- 
dictions derived from theoretical models, as 
Morgan claims. Rather, it uses deductive logic 
to establish both evidence and conclusions, 
conclusions which are predetermined by the 
initial assumption of adaptiveness. 


Jill S. Quadagno 
The University of Kansas 
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COMMENT ON WALTER R. GOVE AND 

MICHAEL HUGHES, ‘‘POSSIBLE 

CAUSES OF THE APPARENT SEX DIF- 
FERENCES IN PHYSICAL HEALTH” 


(ASR, FEBRUARY, 1979)* 


Although males have higher mortality rates 
than females, health surveys often show that 
females have higher morbidity rates.! Females 


* Direct all correspondence to: Lois M. Ver- 
brugge; Institute for Social Research; The University 
of Michigan; P.O. Box 1248; Ann Arbor, MI 48106. 

! “Morbidity” means physical illness and injury. 
The term *‘health behavior” includes all curative and 
preventive actions, such as short-term disability (re- 
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also have higher rates of restricted activity, 
doctor and dentist visits, and medicine use. 
Taking into account reproductive problems 
and health care for them, the sex differences are 
reduced but do not disappear. Sex differences 
in health are a longstanding and pervasive phe- 
nomenon; they have been reported for many 
years and in many countries. But, until re- 
cently, data to test hypotheses about why the 
differences occur were very limited. 

- Using survey data for Chicago adults, Gove 
and Hughes (1979) examine sex differences in 
several health indicators. They believe that 
women do have poorer physical health than 
men, and they state their research aim: “‘We 
will present evidence to test the hypothesis 
that the apparent higher rates of morbidity [for 
women] are due to real differences in occur- 
rence of physical disorder” (p. 131). 

Gove and Hughes (1979) present results for 
two health indicators: (a) general health status, 
rated from excellent to poor, and (b) recent 
restricted activity because of ‘‘not feeling 
well.” Both indicators show poorer health for 
women than for men. The authors posit that (a) 
poor mental health and high demands to help 
other family members lead to poor physical 
health, and that (b) women are disadvantaged 
for both mental health and nurturant role de- 
mands. If so, these factors account for part of 
the original sex difference in health. Gove and 
Hughes choose indicators for the two concepts 
and then use multiple regression procedures to 
look at how the sex difference changes when 
mental health, nurturant role demands, and 
several demographic characteristics are con- 
trolled. An external control variable (marital 
Status/living arrangement) is used; equations 
are computed separately for four groups. For 

both dependent variables, Gove and Hughes 
- report that the initial sex difference (usually 
statistically significant) is reduced and is not 
significant after controlling for the three types 
of predictors. They conclude that the results 
support the hypothesis that “the sex dif- 
ferences in physical health largely reflect real 
differences in physical health, and that this 
difference can be primarily attributed to 
women confronting more nurturant role de- 
mands and generally being in poorer mental 
health” (p. 143). 

This comment considers how well Gove and 
Hughes (1979) test their hypothesis. It con- 
cludes that the dependent and independent 
variables are poorly operationalized and that 


stricted activity), long-term disability, health ser- 


vices use, medicine use, and preventive health - 


habits. The term ‘‘health’’ is comprehensive, in- 
cluding both morbidity and health behavior. 
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the model tested is inadequate to explain sex 
morbidity differentials. 


THE DEPENDENT VARIABLES 


Reviewing health -statistics, Gove and 
Hughes (1979) state that ‘“‘the apparent higher 
rates of morbidity among women are based 
almost exclusively on higher rates of mild 
transitory disorders, and the task of determin- 
ing the cause(s) of the apparent higher rate of 
morbidity among women must focus on these 
types of disorders” (p. 127).? 

Three questions arise: 


1. Accuracy. Is the summary of statistics 
accurate? 

2. Coverage. Should research focus only on 
indicators with higher female rates? 

3. Measurement. Are the health indicators 
used by Gove and Hughes good measures of 
“mild transitory disorders?’’ 

The first two questions concern the rationale 
for choosing dependent variables. The third 
concerns measurement of those variables. 


Accuracy 


Gove and Hughes (1979:126) note that 
females have higher rates for many indicators 
of acute conditions, short-term disability, and 
health services use. They (pp. 126-7) find one 
exception: ‘‘There is, however, one rate that, 
while very small, is inconsistent with this pat- 
tern. Males are more likely to have more seri- 
ous and incapacitating chronic conditions.” 

Actually, quite a few indicators show poorer 
male health: males have higher injury rates at 
all ages, higher partial work disability due to 
health, more severe mobility problems from 
chronic conditions, higher rates of in- 
stitutionalization for poor health until elderly 
ages, and longer hospital stays at all ages. 
Males have higher prevalence rates for many 
‘*killer’’ (leading causes of death) conditions, 
both in health interview data and medical 
examination data. In early childhood, poorer 
health for males is especially common. Boys 
have higher rates than girls for most health 
indicators, whether they refer to acute or 
chronic problems. 


2 In health surveys, acute conditions are defined 
as transitory problems, whereas chronic conditions 
are long-term. (Operationally, acute conditions are 
problems with recent onset: for example, within the 
past three months. See Howie and Drury, 
1978:51-53.) Gove and Hughes (1979) are apparently 
asking that research focus on acute conditions of 
mild severity. 


COMMENTS 


As Gove and Hughes (1979) note, females 
tend to have higher rates for acute conditions 
and curative actions taken for them. But higher 
female rates are not limited to ‘‘mild transitory 
disorders.” In health surveys, females report 
that they have more chronic conditions than 
men do. They have higher prevalence rates for 
many chronic conditions, although few of these 
are leading causes of death. Women are more 
likely to have complete work disability and 
house confinement due to chronic conditions. 

Gove and Hughes’s (1979) statements that 
(a) higher female morbidity is ‘‘based almost 
exclusively on higher rates of mild transitory 

. disorders,” and (b) higher male morbidity ap- 
pears for ‘‘one rate,” simply do not match the 
data. There is much more variation in the 
direction and size of sex differentials than 
those statements suggest. 


Coverage 


Gove and Hughes (1979) imply that research 
on sex differences in health should focus on 
items with higher female rates. There is no 
good substantive reason to do so. Explanations 
should be tested for a full range of health indi- 
cators, whether they show a male or female 
disadvantage. This is good scientific practice, 
and it is the best way to obtain strong support 
for a theory about why men and women differ 
in their health and health behavior. 

(The same point can be made for large and 
small differentials. Sex differentials are the net 
result of many factors acting on men and 
women. These factors may “‘compete,’’ some 
acting to boost male morbidity and others to 
boost female morbidity. A small sex differen- 
tial can be the result of large competing factors. 
Thus, analysis of small differentials can be just 
as informative theoretically as analysis of large 
ones.) 


Measurement 


Given that the authors choose to study ‘‘mild 
transitory disorders,” how well do their indi- 
cators fit that concept? Do they measure 
physical health (morbidity) and mild transitory 
problems? ; 

Gove and Hughes (1979:134—5) present re- 
sults for two indicators: general health status 
and ‘“‘functional impairment.” The first is a 
respondent’s subjective evaluation of his/her 
overall health. The second refers to recent re- 
stricted activity (“‘whether or not during the 
past two weeks the respondents did not per- 
form various activities because they were not 
feeling well’’). 

General health status is a common health 
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indicator in surveys. Its relationship to other 
indicators has been studied: it is strongly cor-` 
related with more-specific measures of physi- 
cal health, and also strongly correlated with 
measures of psychological and social health 
(Tessler and Mechanic, 1978; Wan and 
Livieratos, 1978; Ware et al., 1978a; 1978b). It 
is, therefore, not adistinct indicator of physical 
health. In fact, it may be a better measure of 
general well-being than of physical health. 
Moreover, people’s evaluation of their general 
health status is certainly influenced by the 
presence and severity of chronic conditions as 
well as of acute (transitory) ones. 

“Functional impairment’’ is also far from the 
mark. Recent health problems may indeed be 
mild and transitory, but some are severe, and 
many are flare-ups of chronic conditions—or 
persistent symptoms from them. Moreover, 
the indicator used by Gove and Hughes (1979) 
concerns a health behavior, not the presence of 
illness or injury. The authors did construct an 
indicator for “‘the occurrence of any illness 
(that is, not feeling well)’’ in the past two 
weeks (pp. 134-5). This is closer to a measure 
of morbidity, although it is not limited to mild 
transitory problems. Gove and Hughes state 
that analyses were performed for the ‘‘occur- 
rence’’ variable and that results are similar to 
those for ‘‘functional impairment,” but they 
choose to show results for the latter.? 


Summary 


In summary, Gove and Hughes (1979) ana- 
lyze several health indicators and show results 
for two of them. The indicators do not match at 
all well the concept of ‘‘mild transitory disor- 
ders.’’ General health status is correlated with 
other measures of mental and social health. 
“Functional impairment” measures health be- 
havior, not health status. Neither item is lim- 
ited to mild transitory problems. This has im- 
portant implications for the results, which I 
will soon discuss. 


THE PREDICTOR VARIABLES 


Gove and Hughes (1979:132) want to see if 
sex morbidity differentials are due to dif- 
ferences in the mental health and nurturant role 
demands of men and women. They expect that 


3 A note about terminology: normally researchers 
use the term “‘impairment”’ to mean a defect, usually 
static in nature, which permanently decreases a per- 
son’s ability to perform some activities (see Howie 
and Drury, 1978:53). Gove and Hughes’s (1979) label 
“functional impairment’ is poorly suited to the sur- 
vey items covered, and it is very misleading. 
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‘poor mental health is causally linked to poor 
physical health and [because women have 
poorer mental health] this partially explains the 
higher rates of morbidity among women.” 
They also expect ‘‘that certain types of role 
obligations interfere with one’s ability to care 
properly for oneself and thereby produce 
minor forms of disability, and that such obliga- 
tions occur more frequently among women and 
therefore partially account for their higher rate 
of morbidity.” 

There are three critical issues about the pre- 
dictors: 

1. Causation. Does poor mental health in- 
duce poor physical health? How? Do high 
nurturant demands reduce one’s physical 
health? How? Do causal ties run the opposite 
direction, so that poor physical health leads to 
poor mental health and also decreases home 
responsibilities? 

2. Measurement. How well do the selected 
items measure mental health and nurturant role 
demands? 

3. Conceptual Fit. Is an item a distinct mea- 
sure for a theoretical concept, or is it related to 
other concepts too? 

I shall focus on the third problem. 


Conceptual Fit 


Gove and Hughes’s (1979) conceptual 
scheme contains three types of predictors: 
‘‘artifacts,’” ‘role correspondence,” and ‘‘real 
illness.’’** To support their hypothesis that sex 
morbidity differentials are ‘‘real,’’ Gove and 
Hughes need predictors that measure risks of 
physical illness. Conceptually, these are ‘‘real 
iliness’’ predictors. 


* For example, there are more-direct indicators of 
nurturant role demands. Some simple and reasonable 
candidates are marital status and living ar- 
rangements. Gove and Hughes might have used 
these as predictors rather than as contro] groups. 

5 Based on several articles (Mechanic, 1976; 
Nathanson, 1975; 1977; Verbrugge, 1976a; 1976b), 
Gove and Hughes (1979:127-31) identify three main 
explanations for sex differences in health. These are 
‘‘an artifact,” ‘the correspondence between the 
woman’s role and the sick role,” and ‘‘real dif- 
ferences in illness.” 

‘* Artifacts” include symptom perception, willing- 
ness to talk about symptoms, propensity to use 
health services, and ways physicians treat patients. 
Medical sociologists usually call these factors illness 
behavior (cf. Mechanic, 1962; 1978). In the ‘‘ar- 
tifacts’’ concept, Gove and Hughes (1979) include 
people’s willingness to discuss symptoms with inter- 
viewers. This is a reaction to the interview situation, 
or health reporting behavior. In a conceptual 
scheme, it is probably good to keep these reactions 
to a special situation distinct from everyday illness 
behavior. : 
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The measures of mental health (also called 
psychiatric symptoms) and nurturant role de- 
mands do not fulfill those criteria very well. In 
fact, they may measure predictors of compet- 
ing hypotheses, which claim that sex morbidity 
differentials are due to differences in health 
perceptions and attitudes: reports of psychiat- 
ric symptoms reflect ‘‘real’’ mental health 
status and also a person’s perception of 
symptoms and willingness to report them. In 
the conceptual scheme, perception and 
willingness are ‘‘artifacts.’’ Similarly, people 
with high demands to care for family members 
may become more sensitive to their own 
health. They may also feel that fulfillment of 
family roles depends on their good health, and 
this may encourage preventive and curative 
health actions. Sensitivity is an ‘‘artifact,’’ and 
propensity to care for one’s own health in 


_ order to fulfill family roles is ‘‘role corre- 


spondence.” , 

Thus, even if good measures of mental 
health and nurturant role demands are used, 
they probably represent more than ‘‘real ill- 
ness” risks. It is very likely they are related to 
health perceptions and attitudes which are 
contained in the ‘‘artifacts’’ and “‘role corre- 
spondence” concepts. This is especially 
plausible for Gove and Hughes’s (1979:133) 
nurturant-role-demands items. The question on 
illness susceptibility is a good indicator for 
health perceptions (Becker, 1974): “‘If some- 
one else at home is sick with the bug, do you 
often seem to catch it?” And the last three 
questions concern a person’s ability to adopt 
the sick role: ‘‘When you are really sick, are 
you almost always able to get a good rest?’’; 
“Even when you are really sick, are there a 
number of chores you just have to do?’’; and 
‘‘When you are really sick is there someone to 
help take care of you?” Using these items as if 


“Role correspondence" is viewed by medical 
sociologists as one aspect of illness behavior. It re- 
fers to how a person's roles encourage or discourage 
symptom perception, health services use, and other 
curative actions. 

“Real differences in illness” refers to genetic risks 
of illness and acquired risks of illness and injury from 
people’s social roles, life styles, stress, and re- 
sponses to stress. 

Gove and Hughes’s (1979) scheme is awkward 
compared to the articles they cite. The categories 
italicized above are the principal ones used by Ver- 
brugge (1976a; 1976b; 1979; forthcoming). 

6 A note on terminology: artifacts are factors that 
produce undesirable variation in data. Clinical 
epidemiologists might view illness behavior as an 
artifact. But medical sociologists do not; to them, 
illness behavior is a key theoretical interest. The 
label chosen by Gove and Hughes (1979) is mislead- 
ing. 


COMMENTS 


they were distinct measures of ‘‘real illness”’ 
invites trouble. The next section discusses the 
trouble. | 


THE MODEL 


Gove and Hughes’s (1979) model is designed 
to include predictors about ‘‘real illness’’ risks 
and dependent variables about ‘‘mild transi- 
tory disorders.’’ Predictors for ‘‘artifacts’’ and 
“role correspondence” are not included. Is 
this a good model through which to learn about 
sex differences in health? 

It is risky to create a model which tests only 
the hypotheses one believes are true but delib- 
erately excludes hypotheses believed to be 
untrue. What if predictors for the included hy- 
potheses are correlated with predictors for the 
excluded ones? In other words, because of 
poor conceptual fit or measurement error, the 
included variables partly reflect concepts 
which are supposed to be absent. The conse- 
quences can be quite pernicious: results which 
apparently support the included hypotheses 
may actually support excluded hypotheses, a 
fact unperceived by researchers who-see their 
favored. hypotheses faring so well. 

This is an especially critical issue for Gove 
and Hughes’s (1979) analysis. The authors do 
acknowledge that the dependent variables are 
not “‘pure’’ measures of physical health. They 
(pp. 134-5) note that the variables may be in- 
fluenced by symptom perceptions, propen- 
sities to take curative actions, ability to adopt 
the sick role, and the interview situation. This, 
they say, will work against their hypothesis: 
“Real illness’’ predictors will not account for 
all of the sex differential in such variables. If 
the included predictors do manage to account 
for most of it, that is strong support for the 
hypothesis. By this reasoning, Gove and 
Hughes conclude that the dependent variables 
actually permit a very good test of the ‘‘real 
illness” hypothesis. 

This argument depends on an important as- 
sumption: that the predictors do indeed mea- 
sure illness risks closely and distinctly. Lf they 
do not, the analysis strategy leads instantly to 
trouble. Earlier, I stated that indicators of 
mental health and nurturant role demands will 
often reflect ‘‘artifacts’’ and ‘‘role corre- 
spondence.” If so, the model’s predictors 
- contain multiple concepts. The dependent 
variables in this case contain the same ones. 
What do correlations between the predictors 
and dependent variables then mean? Not 
necessarily what Gove and Hughes (1979) ex- 
pect. 

For example, people who are willing to re- 
port psychiatric symptoms are probably also 
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willing to report physical health problems. If 
women are more-willing reporters than men, a 
sex morbidity differential can be accounted for 
by the predictor. But it does not support the 
“real illness” hypothesis. Instead, it supports 
the ‘‘artifacts’’ hypothesis. Another example: 
people with high nurturant role demands have 
health on their minds and may be as concerned 
about their own health as about others’. As a 
result (or as a correlate), they may view their 
general health status less favorably than other 
people do, and they may take more health ac- 
tions for themselves. Gove and Hughes’s 
(1979) five items are especially prone to such 
relationships. In their data, women express 
more concerns about sleep, susceptibility, and 
family support when ill than men do. Thus, the 
items can account for a sex morbidity differen- 
tial while saying nothing about real illness of 
the sexes. Instead, the results support the *‘ar- 
tifacts’’ and ‘‘role correspondence” hypoth- 
eses. 

In summary, correlations between the pre- 
dictors and dependent variables may support 
hypotheses about ‘‘artifacts’’ and ‘‘role corre- 
spondence.” But in the context of Gove and 
Hughes’s (1979) model, the correlations are 
accepted as evidence for the “‘real illness” hy- 
pothesis. 


PROCEDURES 


Multiple Classification Analysis (MCA) uses 
nominal-level predictors and interval-level de- 
pendent variables. ‘‘Functional impairment”’ is 
dichotomous (Gove and Hughes, 1979:135) 
and, therefore, meets the criterion for depen- 
dent variables. General health status is ordinal, 
with four categories. Gove and Hughes do not 
state how it is transformed into an interval- 
level variable for analysis. The presentation of 
results in Table 3 does not resolve the ques- 
tion. In fact, Table 3 is exceptionally difficult 
to understand. It does not follow MCA con- 
ventions: normally- one should be able to read 
the average health status of males and females, 
controlling for certain predictors. If the health 
variable is dichotomous (for example, “‘excel- 
lent” vs. ‘‘other’’), one then reads the percent- 
ages of males and females with ‘‘excellent’”’ 
health. But in Table 3 the variables are re- 
versed. One reads the percentage of people in 
the four health ratings who are male. (The sec- 
ond column showing percentage female is ex- 
traneous.) In short, we see sex by health status 
instead of health status by sex. Sex appears to 
be the dependent variable instead of the inde- 
pendent one. For people familiar with MCA, it 
is entirely unclear how Gove and Hughes pro- 
duced the results in Table 3. Even without that 
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familiarity with MCA, it is difficult to read the 
table and verify Gove and Hughes’s 
(1979:1402) discussion. 


CONCLUSION 


Gove and Hughes (1979:131) begin with an 
intriguing question: Why do females often have 
higher morbidity than males? They decide to 
test the general hypothesis that ‘‘the apparent 
higher rates of morbidity are due to real dif- 
ferences in occurrence of physical disorder.” 
They decide not to test two other general hy- 
potheses: Higher female morbidity is due to 
illness behavior and health reporting behavior 
(‘‘artifacts’’) or to ability to adopt the sick role 
(‘role correspondence’’). To test their hypoth- 
esis, Gove and Hughes include predictors for 
mental health status and nurturant role de- 
mands, which they believe influence physical 
health. For dependent variables, they focus on 
-mild transitory disorders, which often show 
higher rates for females. 

But the predictor items chosen are not dis- 
tinct measures of ‘‘real illness’’ risks: the 
mental health items may be affected by per- 
ception and reporting factors. The nurturant- 
role-demands items reflect perceptions and 
ability to adopt the sick role. Thus the mental 
health items say something about ‘‘artifacts,”’ 
and the other items say something about both 
“artifacts” and ‘‘role correspondence.” These 
factors are also present in the dependent vari- 
ables. As a result, correlations between pre- 
dictors and the dependent variables may say 
more about the two excluded hypotheses than 
the included one (‘real illness”). 

Additional problems arise: the dependent 
variables are not good indicators of mild trans- 
itory problems. For the predictors, there are 
serious issues of causality and measurement. 

For numerous reasons, then, the results do 
not test Gove and Hughes’s (1979) favored hy- 
pothesis. What they do say about sex dif- 
ferences in health is hard to determine. 

Could analysis of the Chicago data be more 
informative? Possibly. The data set apparently 
has few health variables, but it may have more 
variables which could serve as predictors for 
‘artifacts,’ ‘‘role correspondence,”’ and ‘‘real 
illness.” By more careful assessment and 
choice of predictors, Gove and Hughes (1979) 
might have created models that test several 
hypotheses at the same time and that better 
separate the effects of artifacts, role corre- 
spondence, and real illness. Results could be 
compared for the morbidity variables vs. the 
health behavior variables. The critical point is 
to broaden the model and to understand the 
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properties of predictor and dependent vari- 
ables. 

In general, it is better to test all principal 
hypotheses for a social behavior (or at least all 
that one’s data permit), rather than only the 
hypotheses one likes. Then researchers can 
examine correlations among predictors, com- 
pute net effects, and assess the relative support 
for favored and disfavored hypotheses (if 
‘*sides"” have been taken for them). Data often 
have limitations that preclude the testing of all 
the principal hypotheses. Researchers should 
then announce this and use extra caution in 
interpreting results.’ 

Finally, although Gove and Hughes (1979) 
imply that other researchers are content to 
speculate about reasons for sex differences in 
health end do not try to test them, the truth is 
quite different. Until recently, empirical work 
was hampered because health data sets lacked 
enough predictors to test a variety of hypoth- 
eses. There is now active research to collect 
appropriate data and also to conduct secondary 
analyses (see Davis, 1979; Marcus and 
Seeman, 1979; Verbrugge, 1979). In the next 
decade there will be plenty of pertinent re- 
search results. It will be especially interesting 
to see results for a variety of dependent vari- 
ables which encompass the incidence and prev- - 
alence of health problems, many types of 
curative health actions, and preventive health 
actions. Whether they show a female or male 
excess, or a large or small sex differential, 
should not be a criterion for selection. With a 
wide range of dependent variables, a more 
general theory will emerge about how women 
and men perceive symptoms of illness and in- 
jury and how they respond to those symptoms. 


Lois M. Verbrugge 
University of Michigan 
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COMMENT ON GOVE AND HUGHES* 
(ASR FEBRUARY, 1979) 


There are numerous difficulties with the 
Gove and Hughes paper in the February, 1979, 
issue, but the key difficulty is that their 
analysis, like the earlier Gove and Tudor (1973) 
work on sex and mental health, creates confu- 
sion by using dependent measures that are not 
appropriate to the questions that are being 
raised and then asserts conclusions about mea- 
sures (in this case, mild physical illness) that 
their data do not address. 

It is the position of Gove and Hughes (1979) 
that higher rates of morbidity among women, 
as compared with men, result from a higher 
prevalence of ‘‘mild forms of physical illness,” 
and that this results from poorer mental health 
and demands of a nurturant role. Given this 
hypothesis, one might have expected Gove and 
Hughes to investigate carefully sex differences 
in morbidity due to ‘‘mild forms of physical 
illness” and to seek instances in which their 
occurrence is independently validated to some 
extent. They do not do this. 

Although Gove and Hughes (1979) purport to 
address the issue of mild physical differences, 
the choice of their dependent variables is in- 
appropriate for this task. The measures used’ 
were a rating of ‘‘overall health” and an index 
of ‘‘whether or not during the past two weeks 
the respondents did not perform various ac- 
tivities because they were not feeling well’’ (p. 
135). Although Gove and Hughes note that the 
later measure was ‘“‘virtually interchangeable” 
with other indicators they had, all of the indi- 
cators they describe are gross indicators of re- 
sponse and behavior, not measures of symp- 
toms or illness. 

Gove and Hughes missed the point of the criti- 
cism made in an earlier study (Gove and 
Tudor, 1973) and make a similar error in the 
analysis of sex and physical illness. The point 
of the criticism is not that such entities as alco- 
holism or personality disorder need necessarily 
be defined as mental illnesses. The concept of 
mental illness is vague, and the definition of its 
constituents İs arbitrary and largely deter- 
mined by social definitions. The objection to 
Gove and Tudor’s procedures is. that they 
selectively aggregated entities into the defini- 
tion of mental illness that are differentially re- 
lated to sex but, in the aggregate, support the 
conclusion they wish to promote. The result is 
confusion and obfuscation, rather than im- 
proved understanding. It is fairly well estab- 


* Direct all communications to: David Mechanic; 
Graduate School of Social Work; Rutgers Univer- 
sity; 536 George Street: New Brunswick. NJ 08903. 
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lished, for example, that there is no consistent 
sex difference in schizophrenia (Dohrenwend 
and Dohrenwend, 1969) but that the prevalence 
of depression is higher in women than in men 
(Weissman and Klerman, 1977). Because de- 
pression is more prevalent than schizophrenia, 
a combined index of the two will be correlated 
with sex; but noting such a correlation tells us 
nothing new and substitutes confusion for 
more refined information. 

Gove and Hughes (1979) attempt to justify 
the illness response and behavior measures 
they use as proxies for physical illness. But 
overall health ratings are general indications of 
well-being, known to be correlated not only 
with physical illness of all types but also with 
psychological well-being, functional in- 
capacity, and community participation (Ware 
et al., 1978; Tessler and Mechanic, 1978). In 
short, they are poor proxies for the concept the 
authors address. The fact that Gove and 
Hughes can demonstrate that sex differences 
on such indicators are reduced by controlling 
for psychological symptoms and other health- 
related reports (their scale of nurturant role 
demands) does not provide validation for their 
hypothesis that women have more mild physi- 
cal illness. Perhaps women do; but the Gove 
and Hughes data do not really address this 
question. Their findings, as an examination of 
the literature would suggest (see the review by 
Ware et al., 1978), result from using a global 
dependent variable that measures health per- 
ceptions in their broadest sense. 

Similar problems exist with the vague ques- 
tions said to represent nurturant role demands 
(Gove and Hughes, 1979:133). It is plausible 
that differential role strain between men and 
women and between women with children and 
women without children could account for sex 
differences in illness reports. A fair examina- 
tion of a role-demand hypothesis, however, 
would sample more widely from the possible 
range of role demands and life strains affecting 
both men and women and persons at home and 
those employed outside the home. It is difficult 
to understand why Gove and Hughes chose the 
items used in contrast to a more representative 
selection. 

In presenting their argument, Gove and 
Hughes (1979) repeatedly misrepresent my re- 
view of hypotheses and data on sex differences 
in physical health (Mechanic, 1976). Rather 
than take space here, to correct these misattri- 
butions, I urge interested readers to review the 
original paper (which is also available 
elsewhere (Mechanic, 1978]) and to come to 
their own. judgments. A major conclusion of 
that paper was that there is large variability in 
the responses from men and women, depend- 
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ing on the illness conditions or symptoms in- 
volved, and that we would learn more by 
focusing on these variabilities in contrast to 
global hypotheses that attempt to explain the 
data in the aggregate. Gove and Hughes would 
have done well to have heeded this advice. 


David Mechanic 
Rutgers-The State University 
of New Jersey 
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COMMENTS 


Dennis Wrong (1961) describes how sociologists, 
by viewing the nature of men and women as 
almost entirely a result of socialization, have a 
very incomplete image of human beings. 
Wrong is quite aware that sociologists give lip 
service to the inherent psychological and 
biological characteristics of men and women, 
but argues that in their research and writing 
sociologists virtually ignore these aspects of 
human nature. To a large extent there is a 
similar bias in the work of some medical 
sociologists—including Mechanic and Ver- 
brugge, who appear to have an oversocialized 
conception of illness and, in absence of any 
compelling contrary evidence, assume that the 
apparent sex differences in iliness must be due 
to social and/or psychological processes. In 
reading this literature, one is struck by the 
extent to which actual illness, scientific diag- 
nostic procedures, and forms of effective 
treatment are ignored. As Mechanic 
(1978:210), citing Mechanic (1968) states, *‘It is 
widely recognized that the definition of illness 
is arbitrary and based on social and cultural 
understandings.’’ In an early paper, which 
presents a concept that is fundamental to his 
subsequent work, Mechanic (1962) discusses 
the ‘‘concept of illness behavior’ which in- 
cluded factors affecting ‘‘symptom perception, 
the willingness to talk about symptoms, the 
propensity to use health services and the way 
physicians treat patients” (Verbrugge, 1980; fn. 
5). We are aware of these processes and, in 
fact (Gove and Hughes, 1979:144), so asserted: 
"There is, of course, considerable evidence 
that such effects [processes] do exist, The 
issue is whether men and women have per- 
sonalities which produce fundamentally differ- 
ent amounts and types of illness behavior such 
that the apparent higher morbidity rates among 
women are properly viewed as an artifact (that 
is, aS a consequence of their different forms of 
illness behavior). 


BACKGROUND pi 


A premise that appears to be fundamental to 
the work of Verbrugge and Mechanic is that 
women are much more likely to manifest ill- 
ness behavior and that, for this reason, they 
appear to have higher overall rates of morbid- 
ity due to physical illness. For example, Ver- 
brugge (1976:399) states, ‘‘We suspect that 
males are physically sicker from both acute 
and chronic conditions, but that social and 
psychological factors enhance female reports 
to such an extent that a female excess appears 
overall. Similarly Mechanic (1978) notes that 
women have higher rates of utilization of medi- 
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cal facilities and also that women ‘‘report many 
more subjective symptoms than men, particu- 
larly those symptoms that may be indicative of 
either physical or psychological distress.”’ 
However (p. 213), he concludes ‘‘that it is dif- 
ficult to support the argument that women have 
more illness than men.” Dohrenwend and 
Dohrenwend (1977:192) state, *‘Treated rates 
can be expected to give a picture of excess 
pathology among women if only because 
women are more likely to avail themselves of 
help for personal problems, from professionals 
in general and from medical and psychiatric 
professionals in particular. They go on to in- 
dicate that the higher rates of women in com- 
munity surveys of mental health are also a con- 
sequence of women being more willing to en- 
gage in illness behavior than men. As noted in 
our paper (Gove and Hughes, 1979), there are 
a number of other scholars who present similar 
arguments, and it is our perception that, 
through process of mutual citation, it is made 
to appear that this characteristic of women is 
firmly established. However, there is no clear 
empirical evidence that this is the case. We 
would note that we take this statement to be a 
very serious charge, but neither Mechanic nor 
Verbrugge comments on it. For persons 
focusing on illness behavior, the two most 
commonly cited studies are those by Phillips 
and Segal (1969) and Mechanic (1964). Phillips 
and Segal (1969) show that women reported 
more symptoms of distress than men and 
argued that this was a consequence of it being 
culturally more appropriate for women to 
admit such symptoms. However, they 
presented no evidence for this assertion, and 
three subsequent studies (Gove and Geerken, 
1977; Gove et al.,-1976; Clancy and Gove, 
1974), using the techniques subsequently de- 
veloped by Phillips (e.g., Phillips and Clancy, 
1970; 1972), showed that response bias, that is, 
illness behavior, is not a reason why women 
admit to more symptoms. Mechanic (1964) 
looked at boys and girls on the 4th and &th 


- grades and found that boys, particularly in the 


8th grade, were less likely to say they were 
‘afraid to get hurt,” and more likely ‘‘to ignore 
pain’’ and ‘‘not tell others that they did not feel 
well.” These data are suggestive, but, in inter- 
preting them, other factors should be taken 
into consideration. First, boys at those ages 
“have higher rates than girls for most health 
indicators’’ (Verbrugge, 1980). Second, a 16- 
year follow-up of these subjects by Mechanic 
(1979) found that males and females were 
equally sensitive to—and willing to report—— 
subjective symptoms of distress. This lon- 
gitudinal study by Mechanic, in our view, 
raises very serious questions regarding his own 
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position, which holds that there are marked sex 
differences in this type of illness behavior. 
Furthermore, in an analysis of the 1975 Na- 
tional Ambulatory Medical Care Survey, Ver- 
brugge (1978:1) finds that (a) ‘‘there is little 
evidence that men and women differ in their 
perception, interpretation, and description of 
physical symptoms” and (b) ‘‘the evidence for 
sex bias in physicians’ diagnosis is scant.” 


HYPOTHESIS 


As noted by Verbrugge, we (Gove and 
Hughes, 1979) were concerned with three 
possible explanations of the apparent higher 
rates of morbidity among women. First, it was 
our substantive hypothesis that the rates of 
higher morbidity among women are real and 
can be attributed to: (a) the role obligations of 
many women and (b) the tendency for women 
to be in poorer mental health. If we were 
correct, then, when we controlled for mental 
health and women’s nurturant role obligations, 
the differences between the sexes would dis- 
appear. If we were not correct—and the dif- 
ferences were due to illness behavior or the 
greater ability of women to assume the sick 
role—then the health differences between men 
and women would have remained the same, 
even after controls. This procedure would not 
have been appropriate if either: (1) our mental 
health scale could be shown to be subject to 
reporting bias by_sex; or (2) our measure of role 
obligations actually measured the extent to 
which persons were free to assume the sick 
role (and persons with few obligations were 
more likely to report poor health and functional 
impairment). As will be indicated here, there is 
no evidence for either of these potential prob- 
lems. - 

Our nul! hypothesis, of course, is that con- 
trolling for role obligations and mental health 
would have no effect. The alternative.two hy- 


potheses revolve around illness behavior. They . 


suggest that women tend to be in situations 
where they can readily adopt the sick role 
and/or that women were more willing to de- 
scribe their physical ailments to others. If 
either of these hypotheses were true, then 
controlling for mental health and role obliga- 
tions would not decrease the apparent poorer 
physical health of women (because it would, 
apparently, have been due to illness behavior). 
Thus, Verbrugge and Mechanic’s correspond- 
ing null hypotheses are that, with our controls, 
the apparent differences between the sexes 
would essentially disappear. We thus had a 
design which would indicate whether the sex 
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differences were real or a consequence of ill- 
ness behavior and, contrary to what Ver- 
brugge says, our analysis does provide a test of 
her hypothesis. 


MEASURES 


We (Gove and Hughes, 1979) had two de- 
pendent measures: respondents’ evaluations 
of his or her physical health—that is, (1) their 
responses to the question, Was his or her 
physical health excellent, good, fair or poor? 
and (2) the respondents’ functional ‘‘impair- 
ments’’ as indicated by the respondents’ saying 
that during the previous two weeks they had 
not performed activities they normally did be- 
cause they were not feeling well. Both Me- 
chanic and Verbrugge are highly critical of 
these two measures. Ironically, Tessler and 
Mechanic (1978) provide perhaps the best rea- 
son for using questions of this nature in survey 
data. They (with supporting citations) indicate 
(1978:254—5) that respondents, as they do not 
have a medical perspective, do not deal with 
specific symptoms of a disease but, instead, 
“view their health status in a more global 
fashion ... [reacting] ... to their overall 
sense of well-being and the extent to which the 
symptoms they experience disrupt their ability 
to function or interfere in some fashion with 
their daily activities.” Elsewhere, Mechanic 
(1978:210) indicates that ‘‘self reported medical 
histories are highly suspect,” due to differen- 
tial reporting by sex; that there are ‘‘serious 
problems with using reported symptoms’; and 
that statistics on treatment are highly reactive 
to sex differences in illness behavior. In short, 
if Mechanic is correct, respondents are better 
at evaluating their overall health and functional 
status than they are at dealing with, specific 
aspects of various illness. 

Mechanic (1980) and Verbrugge (1980) are 
also critical of our measures of physical health 
because they are correlated with a respon- 
dent’s affective state. The grounds for such 
criticisms puzzles us. In terms of overall health 
and a large number of specific diseases, it is 
well established that one’s affective state has a 
substantial effect on one’s physical health. Our 
(1979) paper presents 12 citations bearing on 
this fact; there are numerous others. Let us 
here cite one; it has keen repeatedly demon- 
strated that in placebo therapy the body pro- 
duces endorphins which are chemicals with a 
similar structure to that of the opiate-derived 
painkillers and they can be very effective 
(e.g., see Levine et al., 1978). Given present 
knowledge, if our global measures of physical 
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health were not related to a person’s affective 
state, that would be, ipso facto, evidence that 
our measures are virtually worthless. We would 
emphasize that the fact that the physical and 
mental health measures are correlated does not 
invalidate our study, for not only should they 
be related but they must also account for the 
sex differences in physical health.! Further- 
more, Verbrugge appears to feel that we should 
not have looked at functional impairment? and 
both Mechanic and Verbrugge indicate that 
questions dealing with the respondents’ evalu- 
ations of their overall health are inappropriate 
because these measures are related to illness 
behavior. As was indicated in our paper, from 
our point of view this is one of the positive 
attributes of those measures because they 
weighted the analysis against our substantive 
premise and in favor of our null hypothesis. 
With regard to our intervening variables, we 
can be brief. The psychiatric symptom scale is 
presented in the paper, and we would simply 
reemphasize that it contains no 
psychophysiological items and there is no re- 
sponse bias by sex (Gove and Geerken, 1977). 
For ease in reading the remainder of the paper, 
we list the nurturant role variables: (1) Do you 
think you get enough sleep? (2) If someone else 
at home is sick with a bug, do you often seem 
to catch it? (3) When you are really sick, are 
you almost always able to get a good rest? (4) 
Even if you are really sick, are there a number 


1 For example, as is shown (Gove and Hughes, 
1979-139) in Table 2, psychiatric symptoms uniquely 
account for over 50% of the variance in the func- 
tional impairment of those who live alone but, as is 
shown (p. 142) in Table 4, psychiatric symptoms 
have no effect on the sex difference in functional 
impairment (because these men and women are vir- 
tually identical in their mental health). We would 
note that the study by Wan and Livieratos (1978) and 
the Rand studies (e.g., Ware et al., 1978) of the 
General Well-Being Scale appear to be misinter- 
preted by Verbrugge and Mechanic. The General 
Well-Being Scale was designed by Harold Dupuy to 
measure the respondent’s psychological well-being 
{personal communication, emphasis mine] and these 
studies demonstrate that this is what they, in fact, do 
measure, with the scale’s relationship to physical 
health being modest. Verbrugge and Mechanic also 
appear to be unaware of the fact that Gove et al. 
(1976) show that, with an earlier version of the Gen- 
eral Well-Being Scale, controlling for three forms of 
response bias (that is, ‘illness behavior’’) has no ef- 
fect on the rates of men and women. 

2 Verbrugge (1980) is highly critical of our use of 
the term “‘impairment’’ because she feels it should 
indicate a permanent decrease in a person’s ability to 
perform. We would simply note that our use is con- 
sistent with the Webster's Unabridged Dictionary 
and with how the term is used in psychiatry. 
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of chores that you just have to do? and (5) 
When you are really sick, is there someone to 
help take care of you? . 


MECHANIC, SPECIFIC COMMENT 


(1) We, as would Mechanic, urge you to read 
his paper (Mechanic, 1978). It is true that we did 
not focus on his major point, which appears to 
be that you need a specific theory for every 
disease (Verbrugge, in her comment on our 
article, seems to concur). Instead, we focused 
on a much more general question——namely, Do 
women, in comparison to men, have a strong 
general tendency to engage in illness behavior? 
Obviously, the importance of this tendency 
will vary, by disease; but the answer to this 
general question is necessary if one is to take 
Mechanic’s position. Mechanic should also 
pay attention to studies that do appear to heed 
his advice in that they use the type-of data and 
analysis he indicates are appropriate. In par- 
ticular, Wolinsky (1978) has conducted the 
type of study that Mechanic (1978:211) spe- 
cifically calls for. Wolinsky (1978:394) finds 
that ‘‘most of the explained variants are the 
results of illness—morbidity characteristics. 
This casts doubt on the importance of predis- 
posing and enabling characteristics in explain- 
ing health care utilization.’’ He also finds that 
the ‘‘indirect effects of predisposing and en- 
abling characteristics are negligible.” We 
would also note that, after controlling for indi- 
ces of actual physical health, in all the analyses 
not only was the relationship with sex statisti- 
cally insignificant but also, in addition, in 11 
out of 24 analyses, men had higher rates of 
utilization. 

(2) If Mechanic had read the article by Gove 
(1978) which appeared in the same issue as 
Mechanic's (1978), he would have seen an up- 
date on the community studies presented. ini- 
tially in Gove and Tudor (1973) and realized 
that his comment on schizophrenia serves as a 
smoke screen (intended or not). Only 2 (Hag- 
nell, 1966:99-103 and Primrose, 1962:1824) of 
34 studies presented data on schizophrenia, and 
their rates are so low (the largest is .4%) as to 
have no effect on the general conclusion, be- 
cause the rates in these community surveys 
typically range between 20% and 30% with the 
differences between the sexes being substan- 
tial. It is true that in those two studies (both 
conducted in atypical communities) there were 
more male than female schizoy:hrenics, but 


‘even with combining the two studies there are 


too few cases to draw any conclusion (in com- 
bination, there were six male and two female 
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schizophrenics). Furthermore, in the United 
States, in 1967, women had a higher first- 
admission hospitalization rate for schizophre- 


nia (sex ratio = 1.16) and were also more likely 


to be treated for schizophrenia in outpatient 
psychiatric clinics (sex ratio = 1. 10) (Gove and 
Tudor, 1971). 


VERBRUGGE, SPECIFIC COMMENTS 


(1) Accuracy. Verbrugge (1980) translates 
our study into her framework and then 
criticizes us on the basis of her mistranslated 
formulation. In our view, high injury rates, par- 
tial work disability, mobility Polea, early 
institutionalization for poor health, and longer 
hospitalization all fit under the single category 
of “serious and incapacitating conditions.’’ We 
quote Verbrugge’s listing of mild chronic con- 
ditions where women have higher rates (p. 
127). We also both quote parts and summarize 
other parts of her discussion of chronicity, 
causes of death, and the occurrence of 
presumed sex reversals (that is, she misrepre- 
. sents our presentation). 

(2) Coverage. We (Gove and Hughes, 1979) 
wrote one paper that seriously looked at the 
possibility that the apparent excess female 
morbidity rate may be higher. It was the first 
paper to do so but used a data set not collected 
specifically for that purpose and we would 
welcome replications. 

' (3) The term “mild transitory disorders.” 
Verbrugge demonstrated that males had higher 
mortality rates (except from diabetes) with 
those illnesses where there is a high mortality 
rate. As Verbrugge has also noted, acute con- 
ditions are more common than chronic. In 
short, if women do have higher actual rates of 
morbidity, it has to be primarily (but not solely) 
among disorders which are mild and transitory. 

(4) Predictors. Verbrugge (in her 1980: fn. 
4), suggests that we look at marital status and 
living arrangements as predictors rather than 
as control groups. First, we have no control 
groups in the formal sense of the term. In 
categorizing by marital status and living ar- 
rangement we have men and women in com- 
parable situations. Thus, for the married, we are 
able to show that both the nurturant role obli- 
gations of the wife/mother and her poor mental 
health are related to her poorer physical health. 
In contrast, when we look at persons who live 
alone, we see that the poorer physical health 
among women can be attributed to demo- 
graphic variables on the general health ques- 
tion, whereas mental health and role obliga- 
tions have no effect on sex differences in 
physical health. 

(5) Causation. Verbrugge (1980) suggests 
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that poor physical health and poor mental 
health lead to a decrease in home respon- 
sibilities. This is virtually incomprehensible as 
a critique of our study because, in the data we 
present, poor physical health and poor mental 
health are associated with a very high level of 
obligations in the home. Not having obligations 
(that is, having a role compatible with the 
opportunity to be ill) is related to reporting less 
ill health, less: functional impairment, and 
fewer psychiatric symptoms. In short, the re- 
lationship suggested by Verbrugge runs di- — 
rectly counter to the actual direction. 

(6) Conceptual fit. (a) Refer, please, to Ver- 
brugge (1980: fn. 6): to medical sociologists, 
illness behavior and health reporting behavior 
are properly viewed as processes to be studied. 
However, we are concerned with the roles and 
mental health of men and women as possible 
determinants of sex differences in physical ill- 
ness. In the (Gove and Hughes, 1979) present 
study, a characteristic which systematically 
distorts the actual relationship between gender 
and physical iliness means that the relationship 
we are looking at is not real but an artifact of an 
exogenous variable. Thus, in the present 
study, the term ‘‘artifact’’ is appropriate. 

(b) Now, as to role obligations and role cor- 
respondence: role correspondence deals with 
those factors which sensitize one to health 
issues and encourage one to take good care of 
oneself. Our role variables involve social obli- 
gations which prevent one from taking care of 
oneself. This is especially true of the last three 
items which are our most powerful role vari- 
ables. 


TABLE 3: MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS 
AND AN APOLOGY ` 


Verbrugge notes that our (Gove and Hughes, 
1979) Table 3 does not follow MCA conven- 
tions and finds it very difficult to read. She is 
correct that the style of presentation is unusual 
but, if one is familiar with MCA, it is very 
easy to read and our style of presentation is 
more informative than the normal presentation 
with a multicategory dependent variable, 
where the only unadjusted and adjusted means 
are presented in combination with the Eta’s 
and Beta’s. Neither of these measures allows 
one to look at the presence or absence of 
monotonicity or to decide whether the variance 
observed ‘with adjustment is due to a marked 
shift in one category or a modest general shift 
across a range of categories. MCA always has 
the same denominator, regardless of whether 
one is dealing with Eta’s or Beta’s. In fact, the 
only way a Beta differs from an Eta is that the 
value of the dependent variable has been ad- 
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, justed for the.effects of all control variables— 
with the specification that the marginal values 
remain the same. In normal regression, it is 
often difficult to compare the strength of vari- 
able because of the issue of multicollinearity. 
In partial correlations, the variation that is col- 
linear is dropped from the analysis and, thus, it 
is difficult to know if a partial correlation is 
accounting for much variance or not. With 
Beta’s (or, for that matter, b’s), collinear vari- 
ance is split among the different variables with 
the division of collinear variance being deter- 
mined entirely by the variance uniquely ex- 
plained by each variable. Thus, with two very 
highly intercorrelated variables, if one of the 
variables has virtually no unique variance, and 
another a slight amount, the latter variable will 
get virtually all collinear variance and have a 
large b and Beta—while the other variable may 
have a b and Beta that barely differ from zero. 
With the Eta’s and (MCA) Beta’s there is no 
such problem. Looking at an Eta? and a set of 
Beta?’s (as was shown in Tables 3 and 4), one can 
first state in precise terms the percentage of 
variance uniquely explained by an independent 
variable and, then, compare this with the per- 
centage of variance that is uniquely explained 
after controls. Alternatively, one can look at 
the Beta? associated with a set of independent 
variables and tell precisely what percentage of 
variance is explained by each predictor after 
the effects of all the others have been con- 
trolied for (adjusted). 

Verbrugge (1980) is correct that, in order to 
present the percentages, we reversed the inde- 
pendent and dependent variables. She ex- 
presses difficulty in reading Table 3 (modified), 
but this is probably only because the style of 


presentation is unusual. For example, take the- 


upper part of the left column where one has a 
simple 2 x 4 table which shows how married 
men and women are distributed in terms of 
each category of health. The next-down 2 x 4 
table shows exactly the same relationship after 
adjusting for the effects of the demographic 
variables. Down one more step, one finds what 
those relationships are after one has adjusted 
for the demographic and role variables. With 
each step, if comparing the Eta* and the Beta?’s 
one can tell exactly how much effect, in terms 
of percentage variance explained, is associated 
with each new set of controls. As an example 
of information gained in this style of presenta- 
tion, look at the bottom of the last two col- 
umns. The two relationships that started out 
monotonic are no longer monotonic, but there 
is no way we could tell this from the means of 
the health variables or from the Eta’s or 
Beta’s, as no pattern of relationship is assumed 
with these measures. To get the correct Eta? 
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and Beta? for each of these analyses, all one 
has to do is rerun the analysis with health as 
the dependent variable and sex as the indepen- 
dent variable. However, as Table 3 has the 
numbers of both men and women for each 
health category, one could, by hand, calculate 
the Eta’s and Beta’s for both sex and health for | 
each 2 x 4 combination. 

Now comes the apology. Table 3, which—as 
revised—is presented here, has the correct 
Eta?’s and Beta?’s and mean health scores. The 
original Table 3 had the Eta?’s and Beta?’s, 
with sex as the independent variable. In creat- 
ing this original table it was necessary to have 
two identical sets of runs, one with sex as the 
dependent variable and one with health as the 
dependent variable (see preceding paragraph). 
In our paper (Gove and Hughes, 1979) we in- 
advertently reported the Eta’s and Beta’s from 
the wrong run. Table 2, we would note, cor- 
rectly had health as the dependent variable. A 
comparison of the original Table 3 with the 
present Table 3 will show no substantive dif- 
ferences for the married, those living alone, and 
those formerly married living with others. In 
the case of the never married living with others 
the final Beta? is now smaller, while the re- 
lationship is now just barely statistically sig- 
nificant (this is due to the fewer degrees of 
freedom in the new table and the more predictor 
categories in the original table). Because of the 
relatively large Beta? we had treated this as an 
ambiguous category open to a variety of in- 
terpretations and as one that should not be 
taken as supporting our hypothesis. Thus, 
there was nothing in our discussion or conclu- 
sion that was affected by this error. 


MODELS 


The models being tested are discussed (Gove 
and Hughes, 1979) in the first section, and a 
number of the problems are dealt with there. 
From reading the paper, Verbrugge somehow 
concludes the data fit the ‘‘artifacts’’ and ‘‘role 
correspondence hypothesis.” She concludes 
(Verbrugge, 1980) that it fits the artifact hy- 
pothesis because ‘‘people who are willing to 


_ report psychiatric symptoms are probably also 


willing to report health problems.” If she had 
carefully read the paper she would have 
realized that Gove and Geerken (1977) have 
shown that, with the psychiatric symptom 
scale used, there is no bias in the scores of men 
and women (that is, there is no difference in 
illness behavior). This lack of bias has been 
replicated twice using different scales (Gove et 
al., 1976; Clancy and Gove, 1974). Further- 
more, if women have a general tendency to 
report psychiatric symptoms and/or poor 
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Sex Differences in the Respondents’ Evaluations of their General Physical Health: An Analysis 


of the Consequences of Controlling for the Effects of Demographic Variables, Nurturant Role 


Characteristics and Mental Health among Different Categories of Respondents 





Formerly Never 
Married Married 
Living Living 
Living with with 
Married Alone Others Others 
Controls Health Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
None: Excellent 43.6 56.4 49.3 58.7 21.2 78.8 56.7 43.3 
Good 32.5 67.5 36.5 63.5 12.0 88.0 43.9 56.1 
Fair 31.4 68.6 29.5 70.5 74 92.6 27.0 73.0 
Poor 28.0 72.0 25.8 74.2 13.0 87.0 16.7 83.3 
x 3.16 3.00 3.18 2.86 2.97 2.71 3.36 3.04 
Eta?=.0105 Eta?= .028° Eta?=.011™ Eta?=.046° 
Demographic: Excellent 43.4 56.6 43.9 56.1 19.2 80.8 53.3 46.7 
Good 32.7 67.3 37.7 62.3 13.9 87.0 44.5 55.5 
Fair 31.3 68.7 34.1 65.9 8.5 91.5 31.4 68.6 
Poor 27.5 72.5 31.9 68.1 7.8 92.2 32.3 67.7 
x 3.18 3.01 3.06 2,93 3.01 2.70 3.31 3.08 
Beta?= .008° Beta?=.005™ Beta?=.0148 Beta?=.024° 
Dem. and Role: Excellent 40.1 59.9 43.3 56.7 17.4 82.6 51.2 48.8 
Good 33.1 66.9 37.8 62.2 13.0 87.0 45.6 54.4 
Fair 33.9 66.1 34.9 65.1 9.3. 90.7 32.6 67.4 
Poor 39.2 60.8 31.6 68.4 9.3 90.7 36.8 63.2 
x 3.10 3.03 3.05 2.94 2.93 2.71 3.28 3.10 
Beta? = .002™ Beta? = .003™ Beta? = m Beta?=.0148 
Dem., MH: Excellent 40.5 59.5 44.1 §5.9 17.2 82.8 53.1 46.9 
Good 32.8 67.2 37.4 62.6 13.1 86.9 44.5 55.5 
Fair 34.2 65.8 34.2 65.8 8.7 91.3 31.4 68.6 
Poor 37.7 62.3 31.8. 68.2 11.1 88.9 35.3 64.7 
3.10 3.03 3.05 2.94 2.91 2.72 3.29 3.09 
Beta? =.002™ Beta? = .003™ Beta? =.006™ Beta?=.016* 
Dem., R., MH: Excellent 38.9 61.1 43.2 56.8. 15.9 84.1 51.8 48.2 
Good 33.2 66.8 37.6 62.4 13.0 &7.0 45.5 54.5 
Fair 35.0 65.0 35.2 64.8 96 90.4 31.5 68.5 
Poor 43.9 56.1 32.0 68.0 11.3 88.7 36.8 63.2 
x 3.07 3.05 3.04 2.95 2.86 2.72- 3.28 3.10 
Beta?= .000™ Beta?= .002% Beta? = .003" Beta?=.013* 
% Each Sex: 35.6 64.4 38.6 61.4 12.5 87.5 45.6 54.4 
Number of 
Respondents: Excellent 296 30.5% 150 34.5% 52 18.0% 97 36.9% 
Good 458 47.2% 159 36.6% 133 46.0% (123 46.8% 
Fair 191 19.7% 95 =. 21.8% 81 28.0% 37 14.1% 
Poor 25 2.6% 3h 7.1% 23 8.0% 6 2.3% 
970 435 289 263 
42.05, 
b <.0l. 
c < 00l. 


* This is a revised version of our (Gove and Hughes, 1979:140) original Tatle 3. 


physical health, it should be fairly consistent in 
different living arrangements or different mari- 
tal statuses. But in the present study, men and 
women who live alone show no such effect. 
Furthermore, Brocki (1979) has shown, with the 
same psychiatric symptom scale, that never 
married and widowed men articulate more 
symptoms than do their female counterparts. 
(Also see Gove, 1972; 1978; 1979). 


As indicated above, the role variables reflect 


an inability to adopt z sick role. If Verbrugge 
had looked at Gove et al. (1979), which ap- 
in the same issue (as Gove and Hughes, 

1979) of ASR, she would have found that the 
role items were related to household crowding, 
particularly to an overload of social demands. 
In summary, the role variables reflect obli- 
gations to respond to the needs and demands of 
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others, regardless of one’s physical condition. Gove, Walter R., and Michael Geerken 


It may be true that this experience sensitizes 
one to the need for rest and general health care, 
but the point is that it prevents one from taking 
good care of oneself. 


CONCLUSION 


Having systematically criticized the general 
orientation and specific comments of Mechanic 
(1980) and Verbrugge (1980) it is clear that we can 
find nothing in them that in any way affects our 
(Gove and Hughes, 1979) conclusion. We hope 
their comments and our rejoinder will clarify 
for others the issues involved. No single study 
provides a definitive answer, particularly when it 
is using a body of data gathered for another 
purpose, and we hope others will expand upon 
our measures of nurturant role obligations and 
attempt a replication. At the end of her com- 
ment Verbrugge notes that there are now three 
studies in progress that will help resolve the 
questions addressed in our paper and in her 
comment. We would only note that these 
studies were not in progress when our paper 
was written and that one of these studies, 
namely the one by Verbrugge, has no measures 
to test the hypothesis we proposed in our study 
even though she had a copy of that paper long 
before her study was initiated. 

Walter R. Gove 

Vanderbilt University 
Michael Hughes 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University 
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IDEOLOGY, SPECIFICITY, AND THE 
CODING OF LEGAL DOCUMENTS: 
WHAT DO MEASURES OF 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONTENT 
MEASURE?* 


(COMMENT ON BOLI-BENNETT AND MEYER, 
ASR. DECEMBER, 1978) 


In “‘Ideology of Childhood and the State,” 
Boli-Bennett and Meyer (1978:797) attempt to 
“trace the emergence of differentiated and 
state-managed childhood at the institutional 
level over the last century,” by drawing on a 
kind of evidence seldom used by sociologists: 
the content of national constitutions, viewed as 
‘‘fundamental rules . . .” that ‘‘. . . embody 
very general ideological definitions of the na- 
ture of persons and society.” They conclude 
that the emergence of a state-managed child- 
hood ideology is highly correlated with in- 
creasing state authority and is best accounted 


* Direct all communications to: Ronnie Steinberg 
Ratner; Center for Women in Government; State 
University of New York at Albany; Albany, NY 
12222. 

We would like to thank Richard Wilson for helpful 
suggestions. 
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for as a diffusion phenomenon, moving from 
core countries to peripheral ones (p. 810). 

We applaud BolitBennett and Meyer’s at- 
tempt to answer important questions about so- 
cial change by deriving quantitative indicators 
from the content analysis of legal documents. 
We must argue, unfortunately, that the validity 
of their indicators is suspect, because they 
failed to satisfactorily resolve major problems 
in deciding which legal documents to code, in 
developing their coding rules, and in inter- 
preting their results. The content analysis- 
based indicators may describe national 
ideologies about childhood and state authority 
in the way in which Boli-Bennett and Meyer 
claim that they do. But they probably do not. 
Even though Boli-Bennett and Meyer’s hy- 
potheses may prove correct (and some of those 
on the diffusion of legal reforms are consistent 
with the findings of others—for example, Col- 
lier and Messick, 1975), the data presented do 
not necessarily provide much evidence in their 
favor. 

Selecting documents to code. Boli-Bennett 
and Meyer’s (1978:798) basic hypothesis con- 
cerns “‘the institutional rules defining child- 
hood... .’’ In order to analyze institutional 
rules, they examine the content of constitu- 
tions. Their dependent variable, the ‘‘child- 
hood index,” is a measure of the ‘‘elaboration 
of constitutional rules defining the nation-state 
as responsible for . . . children” (p. 810). In 
addition, two independent variables viewed as 
measures of general state authority—indices of 
state authority and of citizen rights—are also 
measures of the content of constitutions. 

But many important institutional rules are 
contained in legislation, administrative regula- 
tions, and court decisions, as well as in con- 
stitutions. Boli-Bennett and Meyer (1978:800) 
state, for example, ‘‘Constitutions do not fully 
capture the extent of state involvement in 
childhood ... much state involvement in 
childhood occurs through legislation.” 

Boli-Bennett and Meyer’s (1978:800) major 
reason for excluding legislation (and other 
forms of state rule-making) from their analysis 
is apparently their belief that ‘‘. . . legislation 
reflects many factors besides the ideological 
process discussed here.’’ They appear to be 
assuming—their discussion is only a 
footnote—that constitutions are ‘‘purer’’ man- 
ifestations of ideology than ordinary legislation 
is. They provide no evidence for this assump- _ 
tion that all states consistently regard constitu- 
tions as the appropriate document in which to 
specify their commitment to the status of 
childhood. 

The assumption—and consequently the va- 
lidity of their measures—can readily be ques- 


t 
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tioned. -States may vary in their tendencies to 


institutionalize rules affecting childhood in 
constitutions. For example, Boli-Bennett and 
Meyer (1978:801) point out that the United 
States Constitution ‘‘contains no provisions 
distinguishing children as a separate category.- 
of persons with unique rights or obligations, or 
subject to particular state action.” This lack 
does not reflect the American ideology of 
childhood in any meaningful sense, however, 
because ideological commitments are typically 
made in American state constitutions and 
legislation (Ogburn, 1912; Ratner, forthcom- 
ing). Israel has no constitution at all, because 
of intense disagreements over what should be 
regulated through inclusion in a constitution 
rather than in ordinary legislation. 

In addition, nations may change over time in 
their tendencies to institutionalize, in constitu- 
tions rather than elsewhere, the rules affecting 
childhood. Lowi (1971) has provided evidence 
that the boundaries between different forms of 
state rule-making can change over time, 
showing that federal authority in the United — 
States is increasingly expressed in’ adminis- 


‘trative regulations rather than in legislation. 


Thus, we believe that constitutions, like or- 
dinary legislation, will reflect many factors, in- 
cluding politicians’ ideas about what should be 
in an ordinary law, in administrative regula- 
tions, or in court decisions, rather than in a 
constitution. By examining only constitutions 
and ignoring other legal documents, Boli- 
Bennett and Meyer have developed a child- 
hood index which measures rules affecting 
childhood, and cross-national differences in 


‘the inclination to put rules into constitutions, 


and over-time differences in the same 
inclination—each to some unknown degree. 
We cannot, therefore, know the extent to 
which Boli-Bennett and Meyer are measuring 
ideologies of childhood rather than patterns of 
constitution-writing. ae 

In order to construct more valid indices, we 
suggest that, for each country studied, the legal 
documents (constitution, legislation, etc.) 
which contain a definition of childhood and 
‘‘references to state action in relation to chil- 
dren’’ (Boli-Bennett and Meyer, 1978:800) 
be identified. Coding would then be carried out 
on all types of legal documents containing rules 
for state action. This alternative procedure 
would ensure that the focus would be on the 
substantive problem. (Moreover, it would 
provide an additional piece of information: by 
coding the type of legal document, one could 
also determine which legal documents encom- 
pass rules about childhood in different coun- 
tries and at different times. In this way, that 
which Boli-Bennett and Meyer take to be a 
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constant—the boundary between, legislation 
and constitution—could be treated as a vari- 
able.) To be sure, locating all the relevant 
documents from a 100-year period would be 
laborious, and, as Boli-Bennett and Meyer (p. 
800) state, the analysis would be ‘‘complex.”’ 
The workload could be reduced, however, by 
studying not all independent nations, but a 
sample; the nations could be stratified by two 
plausible explanatory variables used by Boli- 
Bennett and Meyer: (1) date of independence, 
and (2) centrality in the world system. Im- 
provements in the childhood index and other 
indicators would, we believe, more than com- 
pensate for the reduction in the number of” 
countries studied (see Ratner, forthcoming; 


‘Kagan et al., 1977, for discussions of this 


issue). 

Coding rules. As noted, three of Boli- 
Bennett and Meyer’s crucial variables—the 
childhood index and two measures of state 
authority—— are based on the content analysis 
of constitutions. All three indicators of content 
are largely measures of the amount of detail in 
those constitutional provisions dealing with a 
given issue. For example, one of the compo- 
nents of the childhood index is an indicator of 
the ‘‘Ievels of education specified’’: a con- 
stitution is given a score of 0 on this indicator if 
education is not mentioned; a 1 if it is men- 
tioned but if no more than one level is 
specified; and a 2 if two or more levels of 
education are specified (Boli-Bennett and 
Meyer, 1978:803). Similarly, the index of con- 
stitutionally defined. state authority ‘‘simply 
sums the number of institutional areas under 
state jurisdiction and the number of adminis- 
trative mechanisms available to the state to 
manage society” (p. 807). 

What do these measures of content mea- 
sure? There are at least two possibilities. First, 
they may measure ideologies of childhood and 
of state authority, as Boli-Bennett and Meyer 
claim. The degree of detail with which people 
deal witha subject probably indicates their de- 
gree of concern and the breadth of their aims. 

Alternatively, the measures may gauge the 
inclination of constitution writers to go into 
detail. Boli-Bennett and Meyer show that the 
mean score on the childhood index has in- 
creased fairly steadily during the last 100 years. 
This result is consistent with the hypothesis 
that constitutions have become more specific 
during that time—possibly because provisions 
that formerly would have been written into or- 
dinary legislation are now being written into 
constitutions. On the basis of the evidence 
presented, we cannot tell if Boli-Bennett and 
Meyer are measuring ideologies of childhood 
or an inclination to go into detail. 
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How does this ambiguity about what they 
are measuring affect our interpretation of their 
findings? We can conclude that their findings 
are consistent with one of their implicit 
hypotheses—that certain aspects of constitu- 
tions diffuse around the world. The problem is 
that we cannot tell, from the data, exactly what 
it is that is diffusing—ideologies of childhood, 
or the propensity of constitution-writers to go 
into detail, or government regulation. 

This problem is especially apparent when we 
try to interpret the correlations between the 
childhood index and other variables presented 
in Table 3. The strong correlations are those 
between the childhood index and the indices of 
general state authority already mentioned. 
Boli-Bennett and Meyer (1978:800) claim that 
this shows that ‘‘childhood as political ideol- 
ogy reflects ... the degree of authority over 
society assumed by the state” and (p. 801) that 
“the rules defining childhood ... should be 
little affected by variations in the level of orga- 
nizational complexity of national societies.” In 
fact, these results are consistent with either 
ideologies of childhood or specificity of con- 
stitutions having the hypothesized relation- 
ships with other variables. For example, it is 
especially noteworthy that the highest correla- 
tions are those between indices of different 
dimensions of the content of constitutions—the 
childhood index and indices of state authority. 
This is exactly what we would expect to find if 
the different indices were, in fact, all imperfect 
measures of a single underlying variable—the 
specificity of constitutional provisions. 

How could we resolve this ambiguity? One 
way would be to develop additional indepen- 
dent measures of state involvement in child- 
hood, and to compare the new indicators to 
those of Boli-Bennett and Meyer. For exam- 
pie, Boli-Bennett and Meyer (1978:797; and 
similar statements on 810-1) suppose ‘‘. . . 
that, in the long run, the establishment of the 
ideology of modern childhood throughout the 
world lends strong support to the orga- 
nizational implementation of dependent but 
protected childhood status.” If this is the 
case—that ts, if Boli-Bennett and Meyer’s in- 
dices measure ideology, and if, as they sup- 
pose, ideologies will be implemented—then we 
would expect significant (lagged) relationships 
between their indices and variables gauging the 
implementation of relevant programs. (Im- 
plementation of ideologies of childhood could 
be measured, for instance, by levels of educa- 
tional attainment, proportion of children 
working in manufacturing, and so forth.) Al- 
ternatively, if the indices measure 
specificity—and not ideologies of childhood or 
state authority—we would not find such re- 
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lationships. Such a lack of relationship be- 
tween the childhood index and an implementa- 
tion index (coupled with strong relationships 
between the different dimensions of the con- 
tent of constitutions) would lend great weight 
to the constitutional specificity. hypothesis. 

Thus, we could determine whether Boli- 
Bennett and Meyer’s indices are valid indi- 
cators of the rules concerning childhood likely 
to be implemented. Our guess is that the re- 
lationship between indices of ideology found in 
constitutions and implementation will be weak; 
consider the civil liberties guarantees in the 
Soviet constitution, or the lack of rules about 
childhood in the United States Constitution. 
The relationships will probably be stronger, 
however, when other legal documents are 
taken into account. 

Interpreting results. Boli-Bennett and Meyer 
(1978:798—9) assert that “‘general rules differ- 
entiating childhood and incorporating it as a 
distinct status in the structure of the state arise 
as part of the ‘modern’ (bourgeois and techni- 
cal) ideology defining the nature of life and 
action. Two central elements of this perspec- 
tive are . . . the nature of individualism and the 
expansion of the state.” They conclude (p. 
810) that ‘‘the dominance of the ideology of 
differentiated and state-managed childhood re- 
flects the rise of both individualism and the 
rationalized nation-state.” 

Boli-Bennett and Meyer appear to link the 
rise of childhood as a distinct status— 
particularly as dealt with by the educational 
system——with an increase in individualism. 
Their coding scheme appears to operationalize 
an edd notion of individualism, however. Con- 
sider their indicator of ‘‘state control of educa- 
tion,’’ part of the childhood index. A constitu- 
ion is assigned a score of 2, the highest possible 
score, if ‘‘the state has monopoly power over 
education: nonstate schools are prohibited’’ 
(Boli-Bennett and Meyer, 1978:802). The 1954 
constitution of the People’s Republic of China, 
an explicitly collectivist society, is assigned a 
score of 2 on this dimension (p. 802). If this 
indicator were a measure of individualism, we 
might expect a higher score to be given to 
constitutions in which education was required, 
and in which the individual was offered alter- 
native forms of education from which to 
choose. But that is not the case. ` 

Table 4 (Boli-Bennett and Meyer, 1978:809) 
presents the mean scores of the childhood 
index of different types of countries. 
‘‘Communist-party dominant” countries have 
a mean score of 9.4, while ‘‘European Protes- 
tant’? countries (including the United States) 
have a mean of 4.2. It is perfectly all right to 
give technical meanings to everyday words, 
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but it defies common sense to suggest that an 
index reflects individualism stemming from the 
rise of bourgeois ideology when Communist 
countries get high scores and European and 
American Protestant countries get low scores. 
The childhood index is probably better seen as 
reflecting state acknowledgment of stages of 
the life cycle and social control over children. 

One last point. Boli-Bennett and Meyer- set 
themselves a difficult task—studying social, 
political, and ideological change by methodi- 
cally content analyzing sample constitutions. 
Problems might have arisen no matter what 
they did. But they appear to have exacerbated 
their problems in two major ways: first, by 
relegating most of the discussion of a critical is- 
sue—the meaning of the legislation-constitution 
distinction—to a footnote; and, second, by 
claiming that ‘‘few researchers have yet tried to 
tackle legislation on a systematic comparative 
basis > (Boli-Bennett and, Meyer, 
1978:800). We suggest they refer to Kochran 
(1973), Stetson and Wright (1975), Berk et al. 
(1977), Burstein (1978), and Ratner (1977; 
forthcoming). All deal extensively with the con- 
tent analysis of legislation, and the latter three 
in particular include bibliographies of the vast 
political science literature on the subject. 

We think that Boli-Bennett and Meyer’s hy- 
potheses are important and their aims worth 
pursuing. Because their indicators are not well 
thought through, however, their data do not 
support their conclusions. At this stage in the 
development of this type of research, it is 
especially important to draw on previous work 
so that we can sidestep the pitfalls surrounding 
the construction of sound measures of legal 
rules. 

Ronnie Steinberg Ratner 
SUNY, Albany 

Paul Burstein 

_ Yale University 
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CONSTITUTIONS AS IDEOLOGY* 
(REPLY TO RATNER-BURSTEIN) 


In its evolution over the past three centuries, 
world society has constructed a global level of 
social reality in which highly expanded state 
authority is legitimated. Part of this process 
has involved an expansion of the linkages be- 
tween states and individual citizens. The indi- 
vidual has come to be defined as possessing 
more and more rights and duties, in relation to 
collective society, as well as the personal qual- 
ities and capacities necessary to exercise these 
rights and fulfill these duties. This new, com- 
plex definition of the individual is increasingly 
organized around citizenship: the individual is 
a member of and agent for the state (Bendix, 
1964; Swanson, 1971). There has been a pro- 
gression from earlier definitions of the indi- 


_ vidual identified in relation to a religious or 


natural universe to the more recent ration- 
alized definition of the individual as a citizen of 


the nation-state. 


* Direct all communications to: John W. Meyer, 
Department of Sociology; Stanford University; 
Stanford, CA 94305. 


“The effects of laws on divorce in Amen- . 
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World society has increasingly taken on a 
life of its own, transcending even the level of 


` social organization of the dominant national: 


societies, and it enjoys rather strong legiti- 
macy, in part because of the formal equality 
among all nation-states in the present world. 
Its culture flows, as ideology, into the con- 
stitutive structures of national societies, in 
large part independently of the variations 
among local societies and economies. _ 

We studied this process of the flow of ideol- 
ogy as it involves the development of state 
authority over childhood, a central part of the 
life of the individual. We showed that state 
authority over childhood is increasingly incor- 
porated in national constitutions in a way that 
clearly reflects the influence of world society 
rather than of variations in national develop- 
ment. Indeed, the phenomenon occurs most 
comprehensively in weak peripheral nations, 
perhaps because they are the most dependent 
on world society and the least constrained by 
their own organizational histories. 

The comments of Ratner and Burstein do not 
seem relevant to the general issue we ana- 
lyzed, for the following reasons: 

(1) Constitutions, which are quite general 
ideological depictions of state authority, are 
indeed most appropriate for our purposes. 
Our critics complain that these documents may 
be subject to prevailing world ideologies, but 
that was precisely our point: They are. Of 
course it would be useful to study other 
ideological documents (we are presently in- 
volved in doing so), but neither legislation nor 
administrative regulations are as suitable as 
constitutions for evaluating our theoretical 
` perspective. Such other documents obviously 
reflect social organization processes other than 
ideology, though they have ideological aspects 
too. 

(2) We did not argue that constitutional rules 
in particular countries are likely to be ‘‘im- 
plemented” but, rather, that prevailing world 
ideologies are likely to be incorporated both 
ideologically and organizationally. For in- 
stance, the expansion of educational en- 
rollments is a world’ process largely indepen- 
dent of national variations (Meyer et al., 1977). 
But ideological adherence and organizational 
implementation do not necessarily occur at the 
same time or at the same rate: peripheral states 
that are most likely to adopt constitutional 
ideology a a mobilizing strategy are often 
slowest to adapt organizationaily. Their struc- 
tural weakness in world society underlies both 
processes. 

The important point is that we studied con- 
stitutions in their own right as ideology, not 
under the naive assumption that tdeological 
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adherence in constitutions has automatic and 
immediate effects on concrete organizational 
structures. 

(3) Constitutional rules are not functional 
alternatives to legislation or administration. 
There is a complex two-way relationship be- 
tween ideological conformity to world society 
and state organizational efforts to give con- 
crete form to such ideologies. For instance, 
American national legislation in the area of 
childhood has been greatly limited by the ab- 
sence of constitutional authority for such 
legislation. More generally, our index of na- 
tional constitutional authority over childhood 
(the Childhood Index) is correlated .30 (74 
cases) with the Ramirez and Rubinson (1979) 
measure of central national controls over pri- 
mary education, which is derived from quite 
different sources. These two distinct aspects of 
state structure therefore complement, rather 
than substitute for, each other. 

(4) Constitutions indeed get more specific ` 
over time as they legitimate expanded state 
authority over more domains, including child- 
hood. This reflects world society standards 
that go far beyond the whims of writing style, 
for actual state structures have enormously 
expanded their domains and controls over the 
same period (Meyer et al., 1975). Constitu- 
tional specificity or “‘wordiness’’ is a minor 
issue: constitutional length (in characters) in 
1970 is correlated only .05 with the Childhood 
Index (139 cases, data from Boli-Bennett, 
1976). For 1950, the figure is .23 (76 cases). 

(5) We attempted no direct measure of na- 
tional “‘individualism™’ and employed the no- 
tion only as an explanatory theoretical element 
which accounts for one aspect of the evolving 
world political culture. 

Further, individualism (as we used the term) 
is not in opposition to collectivism. The mod- 
em world society dialectically elaborates both 
collective authority as vested in the state and 
the importance of the role of individuals and 
individual action, also increasingly vested in 
the state. Thus, socialist states expand the 
ideologies of both collective authority and the 
individual, and many new postsocialist states 
having great constitutional authority endow in- 
dividual actors with extraordinarily expanded 
citizenship rights and duties. This phenomenon 
has been discussed at least since the work of 
Marshall (1948). 

(6) We noted that there is little comparative 
research on our problem. Our critics cite a 
literature, and specific studies, that are not 
very relevant, consisting as they do of case 
Studies of specific types of legislation, and 
comparisons among American states. There 
are few cross-national studies, and practically 
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no studies of organizational ideologies at the 
national and transnational levels. 


John Boli-Bennett 
John W. Meyer 
Stanford University 
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interpretations of these techniques as they discuss the ways in which measurement principles can 
be effectively applied in research. _ Hardcover $26.95 Paper $7.95 


Who Should Know What? 


Social Science, Privacy and Ethics 
J. A. Barnes 


Barnes looks at changes in the conduct of social research since the early nineteenth century, 
discussing the ethical and political obligations of social scientists in collecting data and publishing 
their findings. His incisive uy reveals the precariousness of the survival of a truly democratic 
. social science. Hardcover $17.50 Paper $4.95 


Comrades and Christians 
Religion and Political Struggle in Communist Italy 


David I. Kertzer 
Drawing from his own participant-observation research conducted in a working-class quarter of ’ 
Bologna, Kertzer effectively blends case studies, individual portraits, and sociopolitical analysis in 
his examination of the ways in which the people actually experience their divided loyalties, torn 


between a tradition of anti-clericalism and a Church that decries Communism as incompatible 
with Catholicism. Hardcover $24.95 Paper $6.95 


The Western Isles Today 
Judith Ennew 


Dr. Ennew traces social changes in the Western Isles of Scotland from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century to the present. She finds that agricultural practices, political activity, and 
family life are all affected by the conflict between Gaelic, Puritan, and English norms, and argues 
that these are not related to the staple sociological! divisions between tradition and modernity or 
state and community. Changing Cuitures Hardcover $21.50 Paper $5.95 


The New International Division of Labour 
Folker Fröbel, Jurgen Heinrichs, and Otto Kreye. Translated by Pete Burgess 


Studies in Modern Capitalism/Etudes sur le Capitalisme Moderne. A co-publication of Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press and Les Editions de la Maison des Sciences de I’Homme $54.50 


f è e e 
Cambridge Press 
32 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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The Third World Reassessed 
Elbaki Hermassi | 


Recent developments in the Third World have led to a polarization in scholarship, calling into 
question theories associated with Development. Hermassi discusses the directions Third World 
societies are evens: how the Social Sciences should be applied to societies for which they 
were not originally designed; and how the Western Social Sciences can be de-parochialized by 
eins them with the experience of the Third World. 


Asian and African Systems of Slavery 
Edited by James L. Watson 


In this comparative analysis, the contributors emphasize indigenous systems of exploitation and 
their interconnections with the worldwide traffic that developed during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Relatively little has been published on Asian forms of slavery, which are 
here contrasted with African modes. 

0 k . 
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The Changing Academic Market 


General Trends and a Berkeley Case Study 
Neil J. Smelser and Robin Content 


in recent years there has been a dramatic shift in the demand for academic services. Smelser 
and Content examine the new dynamics of the academic marketplace and, in particular, the 
processes of recruitment. To underscore their general analysis, they describe the way the - 
sociology department at the University of California, Berkeley, carried out its search for three 
junior faculty in 1975-76. 

4.00 
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The Implementation Perspective 


A Guide for Managing Social Service Delivery Programs 
Walter Williams . 7 


Implementation is a fundamental management problem at all levels of gavernment. Williams 
presents a new decision-making rationale as a basic guide to program management where the 
central focus of policy must be the point of service delivery. 

$12.50 cloth, $4.50 paper 


People Studying People 
The Human Element in Fieldwork — 
Robert A. Georges and Michael Owen Jones 


Information about the human element in field-based studies is usually 
.subordinated to discussions of fieldwork “methods.” The authors develop 
the thesis that an appreciation of fieldwork as a unique mode of inquiry 
depends epee an understanding of the role the human element plays in it. 
$12.95 cloth, $3.45 paper 





University of California Press 
Berkeley 94720 
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Distinguished 
new books |» 


= 
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THE POLICING OF FAMILIES 
by JACQUES DONZELOT 


“A superb, absolutely indispensabie 
book, which cuts through old debates 
about the family and helps to put the 
whole subject on a new footing.” 

— CHRISTOPHER LASCH. “Mr. Donzelot’s his- 
tory is frightening... and a stunning 
indictment.” RICHARD SENNETT, New York 
Times Book Review. Translated by 


RI 
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Robert Hurley: $10, cloth; $4.95, paper ‘i 
SOCIAL CAUSES OF ILLNESS oe. F 
by RICHARD TOTMAN E E 


up 


“An interesting exploration and review.” 

— Kirkus Reviews. “Provocative... 

Totman writes in the iconoclastic tradi- 

mh of Ivan Illich.” —Publishers Weekly. 
10 
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The Pantheon Village Series: 
An exciting serles of quality paper- ` AMOSKEAG 
backs that introduces readers to Life and Work in an American 
everyday life in villages around the Factory Clty 
world, past and present. These by TAMARA K. HAREVEN and 
volumes “represent literate social RANDOLPH LANGENBACH. 
sclence at Its best.” l $5.95, paper, Illustrated 

N.Y. Times Book Review SHINOHATA 

AKENFIELD A Portrait of a Japanese Village 
Portrait of an English Village ~ by RONALD P. DORE. 
by RONALD BLYTHE. $3.95, paper $4.95, paper 


SB PANTHEON 2012, som st, nx. 1002 


VII 


CHARLES C THOMAS ¢ PUBLISHER 





New! SPIRITUAL WELL-BEING OF 
THE ELDERLY edited by James A. 
Thorson, Univ. of Nebraska, Omaha, and 
Thomas C. Cook, Jr., National Interfatth 
Coalition on Aging, Athens, Georgia. (37 
Contributors) Contributors from such disci- 
plines as psychology, social work, philos- 
ophy, theology, and nursing discuss the 
importance of spiritual well-being to the 
quality of life of the elderly. Practical appli- 
cations are related to the research findings 
presented. ’80, 260 pp., 1 table, $22.50 


New! THE BOTANY AND CHEM- 
ISTRY OF HALLUCINOGENS (2nd Ed.) 
by Richard Evans Schultes, Harvard Univ., 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and Albert Hof- 
` mann, Basel, Switzerland. Forewords by I. 
Newton Kugelmass and Heinrich Kliiver. 
This updated edition continues to explore 
the botanical distribution and chemistry of 
plants of known, possible, and dubious hal- 
lucinogenic potential, Ethnobotanical, his- 
torical, pharmacological, and psychological 
aspects are also covered. 80, 464 pp., 162 il., 
10 tables, $28.75 


SOCIETY’S VICTIM—THE POLICEMAN: 
An Analysis of Job Stress in Policing (2nd 
Ptg.) by William H. Kroes, Institute for 
Stress Management, Los Angeles. This book 
brings the serious problem of police stress 
into the public’s awareness and offers sug- 
gestions for reducing such stress. Chapters 
cover specific police stressors, the effects of 
stress, and stress reduction. ’77, 144 pp., 14 
il., 4 tables, $12.50 


OLDER PERSONS AND RETIREMENT 
COMMUNITIES: Case Studies in Social 
Gerontology by Jerry Jacobs, Syracuse 
Univ., Syracuse, New York. This compara- 
tive ethnographic study of three different 
kinds of retirement settings explains why 
patterns of social interaction developed as 
they did within each setting. Suggestions for 
improving ineffective interaction are delin- 
eated. ’75, 144 pp., cloth-$13.50, paper-$8.75 





301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 


at 


Orders with remittance sent, on approval, postpaid 


e Springfield e Illinois è 62717 


New! THE RIGHTS OF THE MEN- 
TALLY RETARDED/DEVELOPMEN- 
TALLY DISABLED TO TREATMENT 
AND EDUCATION by Issam B. Amary, 
Marshall State School and Hospital, Mar- 
Shall, Missouri. This text explains and en- 
courages recognition of rights of the 
mentally retarded/devzlopmentally disabled 
to marriage, family life, and social interac- 
tion; to due process of law, dignity, respect, 
and freedom; to personal possessions and 
proper clothing; and to high quality treat- 
ment, comprehensive education, and voca- 
tional rehabilitation. Pertinent professional 
and special services are delineated. ’80, 216 
pp., 6 il, $17.50 


WOMEN WHO DRINK: Alcoholic Expe- 
rience and Psychotherapy edited by Vasanti 
Burtle, Los Angeles. Foreword by Phyllis K. 
Snyder, Jan DuPlain and George Staub. (/4 
Contributors) Contributors from a variety of 
disciplines explain in what ways the female 
alcoholic’s experience differs from that of 
the male and offer gender-specific therapy 
suggestions. Chapters cover drinking pat- 
terns of women alcoholics, training needs of 
alcoholism caregivers, women and sex, skid 
row women, alcoholism among Third 
World women, family counseling issues, and 
related subjects. ’79, 304 ppb., 3 il, 9 tables, 
$21.00 


CHANGING SEXUAL VALUES AND 
THE FAMILY edited by G. Pirooz Sholevar, 
Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital, 
Philadelphia. (22 Contributors) 77, 192 pp., 
5 il, $15.25 


LANGUAGE PATTERNS OF POVERTY 
CHILDREN by Nicholas J. Anastasiow, 
Indiana Univ., Bloomington, and Michael 
L. Hanes, Univ. of Florida, Gainesville. 
Theoretical concepts and educational pre- 
scriptions are included in this psycho 
linguistic study of the cultural/dialectal 
language patterns of poverty children. ’76, 
176 pp., 1 il, 4 tables, $15.25 
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Social 
Traps 


- John G. Cross and 
Melvin d. Guyer 


Most of us like to think of ourselves as ra- 
tional people. Yet we continually do irra- 
tional things. We know of the health 
hazards involved in substance abuse, yet 
we continue to smoke and drink and 
overeat. We know the difference between 
superstition and real danger, yet we refuse 
to walk under ladders and will not cross 
the path of a black cat. Just as a mouse- | aei ET 

trap entices its prey with attractive bait ™ ae 

and the promise of reward, so are people in social situations draum into behav- 
ioral traps. And just as the trap destroys the mouse, so does the individual 
caught in the trap find himself threatened with the consequences of his actions. 
Social Traps is an analysis of our irrational moments, drawn from game theory 
economics, and psychological learning theory, offering us a mirror by which to ~ 
measure our often self-destructive behavior. 





paper $6.50 





The University of 
Michigan Press 


PO. Box 1104 Ann Se ee 48106 
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New 


Manufacturing 
the News 





Manufacturing the News 
By Mark Fishman 


News organizations cover the world mainly 
through “beats,” which tend to route reporters 
through governmental agencies and corporate 
bureaucracies in their search for news. It is part 
of the function of such bureaucracies to trans- 
form complex happenings into procedurally 
defined cases, and the information they produce 
for newsworkers represents their own bu- 
reaucratic reality. According to Fishman’s 
research, journalists tend to view this reality as 
hard fact, while accounts from other sources are 
treated as unconfirmed reports. Under this 
system, Fishman concludes, news stories will 
continue to support the interests of the status 
quo independently of the attitudes and inten- 
tions of reporters, editors, and news sources. 
224 pages, $11.95 


Also available 





Out of the Cloister 

A STUDY OF ORGANIZATIONAL DILEMMAS ~ 

By Helen Rose Fuchs Ebaugh 

“Dr. Ebaugh is exceptionally well qualified for 
this endeavor. Not ordy did she spend ten years 
as a nun, but she is a gifted, imaginative ` 


sociologist... . Her research is one of the first 
organizationa! surveys of female religious life In 
the country.” -——Sociology 


177 pages, $9.95 





CHizens for Decency 

ANTIPORNOGRAPHY CRUSADES 

AS STATUS DEFENSE 

By Louis A. Zurcher, Jr. and R. George Kirkpatrick 
“(Citizens for Decency jis a document that will 

tell our déscendants the history of the bizarre 


-rivalry of our community attitudes regarding the . 


decency of printing and photographing detalls of 

human sexuality in our age. . . . of particular 

pertinence for advanced courses in sociology 

and, among psychologists, In social psychology 
——-Contem 


and sexology.” porary Psychotogy 
428 pages, $7.95, paper 
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University of len Press 
POST OFFICE BOX 7819 AUSTIN, TEXAS 78712 
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HUMAN NEEDS: 

A CONTRIBUTION TO 

THE CURRENT DEBATE 

Edited by Katrin Lederer, Science Center 
Berlin, in cooperation with Johan Galtung, 
United Nations University, and David Antal, 
Science Center Berlin i 

Internationally recognized experts evaluate 
the theoretical, . methodological, and 
practical implications .of the concept of 
human needs. $25.00 


INDICATOR SYSTEMS FOR 
' POLITICAL, ECONOMIC, AND 


SOCIAL ANALYSIS 
Edited by Charles Lewis Taylor, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and State University 


These papers from a. conference at the 
Comparative — 


International Institute for 
Social Research, Science Center. Berlin, 


review indicator construction and systemiza- . 


tion and examine the development and 
applications of weer indicators 


ca, $22. 50 


INDIVIDUAL ENERGY 


‘CONSERVATION BEHAVIORS 

Paul Beck, Samuel I. Doctors, and Paul Y. 
Hammond, University of Pittsburgh 

The results of Project Monitor, a study to 
determine attitudes, situations, behaviors, 
and perceptions that influence (or fail to 
influence) energy conservation. 
Available July 1980 


ENERGY AND HOUSING | 
Consumer and Builder Perspectives 
Edited by Raymond J.. Burby and Mary 
Ellen Marsden, University of North Carolina 
Analyses of the issues involved in building 


ca.$22.50 


` _ energy efficient homes from the perspective 


of the consumer and the builder who are the 

key decision agents in the process of 

ee energy efficiency in the home. . 
$25.00 


_ Available from the publisher 
Telephone: (617) 876-5100 


: These 
` scholars, researchers, and politicians examine 








FEAR OF SCIENCE — 
TRUST IN SCIENCE 
Conditions for Change in the Climate 


of Opinion 
Edited by Andrei s. Markovits, Wesleyan 
University, and Karl W. Deutsch, Harvard 
University l 
contributions from international 
the relationships between science, scientists, 
technology, and the public in the past, 
during the present, and toward the future. 
ca. Pau 00 


DECENTEALIZATION 


Toward a Rational Theory 

Manfred Kochen, University of Michigan, 
and Karl W. Deutsch, Harvard University 
This book describes a theory of systematic 
planning fcr the future of large service - 
organizations incorporating basic concepts 
and mathematical models for decentraliza- 
tion and stressing common aspects of 
different service networks. $27.50 


THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE AND 
MENTAL HEALTH SYSTEMS 
Conflict and Collusion 
Kent S. Miller, Florida State University 
This study of the amalgamation of the 
criminal justice and mental health systems 
suggests that these events do not reflect a 
move away from the therapeutic state and 
that any 2merging relationship: between 
the two systems is a benefit to both. 

ca. $17.50 


Oelgeschlager, 
Gunn & Hain, Inc. 


Publishers 
IP78 Massachusetts Ave. 
Harvard Square. 


Cambridge, MA 02 B& 








THE JEW IN THE 

MODERN WORLD 

A Documentary History 

Edited by PAUL R. MENDES-FLOHR, 
Hebrew University, and JEHUDA REIN-. 


HARZ, University of Michigan: “An 
excellent, exhaustive, and many-sided 
collection.” — Jacob Katz. “A rich com- 
pilation of sources which iluminate the 
problems of the modern Jew over the 
last 2OO°years.... An impressive work of 
scholarship.” — Gerson D. Cohen. This 
sourcebook of over 200 primary docu- 
ments — annotated and placed in their 
historical context —illuminates social, 
political, and cultural aspects. of Jewish 
history from the 18th century through 
the early 1950s. 544 pp.. $25.00 


THE MIDDLE EAST 
A Political and Economic Survey 
New Edition 


PETER MANSFIELD. Called “a standard 
reference for students of the Middle 
East from its first publication in 1950” 
(Choice, on the fourth edition in 1973), 
this extensive survey covers the geog- 
raphy. natural resources, history, and 
politics of the Middle East before the 


` Crusades and then concentrates on the. 


current problems of pan-Arabism, Pal- 
estine, and Iran and the significance of 
the Middle East in East West relations. It 
includes an account of Arab. political 
movements and a detailed analysis of 
the role of oil in the world economy and 
international diplomacy. 


A CRISIS OF IDENTITY 

Israel and Zionism 

DAN V. SEGRE, Haifa University. Trac- 
ing the history behind Israel’s present 
political and cultural crises from the 


, Nineteenth century to today, Segre f 


challenges the traditional view that | 


judges Israel exclusively in relation to 








592 pp., $29.95 | 


Oxford University. Press 


the West. He shows how Israel's posi- 
tion between Western and non-Western 
poles inhibits its spiritual and cultural į 
independence and says that emancipa- 
tion through imitation of the West is lit- 
tle more than self-colonization. 

192 pp., $14.95 


. CLASS 


Image and Reality in Britain, 
France, and America Since 1930 . 


ARTHUR MARWICK, The Open te 
sity, London. Are class diuinctions | 


-diminishing or disappearing? In this $ 


provocative, wide-ranging historical | 
overview Marwick compares American, 
French, and British society since the 
Depression and concludes that in all f 
three, class is still an important factor. 
Showing how class has changed as a 
result of economic and technological | 
developments and social and political | 
upheavals, Marwick reveals that since į 
1930, America has become much more 
like Europe. 350 pp.. $14.95 | 


Prices subject to change. 





200 Madison Avenue « New York, N.Y. 10016. 
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JOURNAL OF 


HEALTH & SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 


(Howard B. Kaplan, Editor) 


(Quarterly—-ISSN 0022-1465) 


JHSB publishes reports of empirical studies, theore- 
tical analyses, and synthesizing reviews that employ 
a sociological perspective to clarify aspects of social 
life bearing on human health and illness, both physi- 
cal and mental. Its scope includes studies of the 
organizations, institutions, and occupations devoted 
to health services, as well as studies of the behavior of 
actual and potential recipients of these services. 


Recent issues contain reports on: 


Social Class and the Use of Professional Help for Personal Problems: 1957 and 
1976, RICHARD A. KULKA, JOSEPH VEROFF & ELIZABETH DOUVAN 


Health Occupations in Israel: Comparative Patterns of Change During 
Socialization, JUDITH T. SHUVAL AND ISRAEL ADLER 


Occupational Stress and Health Among Factory Workers, JAMES S. HOUSE, 
ANTHONY J. McMICHAEL, JAMES A. WELLS, BERTON H. KAPLAN, 
& LAWRENCE R. LANDERMAN 


The Functional Importance of Sex Roles and Sex-Related Behavior in Societal 
Reactions to Residual Deviants, WILLIAM A. RUSHING 


Stress, Social Status, and Psychological Distress, RONALD C. KESSLER 


ASA members. $8 Non-members, $12 Institutions, $16 
Single issues, $4 


Published by THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
1722 N Street, N.W. °> Washington, D.C. 20036 


ALT 





“An incisive, 
provocative 
book, bristling 
with facts 
and ideas.” 


—VALERIE LLOYD, Newsweek 


“The book’s place among 
the histories of American 
women should be secure.” 


—ELINOR LANGER, 
N.Y. Times Book Review 


“An insider’s view of 
SNCC, voter registration, 
and SDS’s community 
organizing efforts in 
Northern ghettos, for 
which women deserve 
most of the credit.” 


—Library Journal 
$3.95, now in paperback , 
VINTAGE BOOKS $% 


A division of Random House "ap 
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JOURNALS OF THE 
American Sociological 
Association 


1722 N Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


American Sociological Review 

Rita J. Simon, Editor 

(Bi-inonthly— ISSN 0003-1224) 

Articles of major concern to soctal scientists. New 
trends and developments in theory and research. 
Members, 310; Non-members, $15; Institutions, $30: 
Non-member students, $10; Single issues, $4 


Contemporary Sociology: A Journal of 
Reviews 

Norval D. Glenn, Editor 

{Bi-monthly— ISSN 0094-3061; 

A journal of reviews, criticism and debate designed to 
give new thrust and style to reviewing and intellectual 
exchange within the field. 

Members, $10; Non-members, $15; Institutions, $20; 
Non-member students, $10; Single issues, $4 


Journal of Health & Social Behavior 

Howard B. Kaplan, Editor 

(Quarterly —ISSN 0022-1465) . 
Distinctive for a sociological approach to the defini- 
tion and analysis of problems bearing on human health 
and illness. 

Members, $8: Non-members, $12; Institutions, $16; 
Single issues, $4 


Sociology of Education: A Journal of Re- 
search in Socialization & Social Structure 
Alan C. Kerckhoff, Editor 

(Quarterly — ISSN 0038-0407) 

A forum for social scientists concerned with research 
on education and human social development. 
Members, $8; Non-members, $12; Institutions, $16: 
Single issues, $4 


Social Psychology Quarterly 

George W. Bohrnstedt, Editor 

(Quarterly~- ISSN 0190-2725) 

Genuinely interdisciplinary in the presentation of 
works by both sociologists and psychologists. 

Members, $8: Non-members, $12; Institutions, $16; 
Single issues, $4 ` 


The American Sociologist 

James L., McCartney, Editor 

(Quarterly — ISSN 0003-1232) 

Contains major articles analyzing sociology as a pro- 
fession and as a discipline. 

Members, $8; Non-members, $12; Institutions, $16; 
Single issues, $4 








: i i -~ ASA-SPONSORED 
PUBLICATIONS 


Sociological Methodology 
` (Samuel Leinhardt, Editor) 


This annual ine sponsored by the een Sociological . Association, deals 
with methodological problems in sociology, including data-gathering and analysis, 
model construction, testing and verification, and the theory of methods. Both 
quenbietive and qualitative approaches are represented. 


Recit chapters have included . . “Multiway Contingency Analysis with a Scaled 
Response or Factor”... “Clustering on the Main Diagonal in Mobility Matrices” 
... “The Assessment of ‘No Opinion’ in Attitude Surveys”... “Exploratory Data 
Analysis: An Introduction to Selected Methods”... l 


Volumes 1969 thru 1975 $13.50 each 
Volumes 1976 thru 1979 $15.00 each 
$27.50 each 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY QUARTERLY | 


(formerly SOCIOMETRY) 


A Journal of Research and Theory in Social Psychology 
(George W. Bohrnstedt, Editor) 

Genuinely interdisciplinary in the presentation of works by 
both sociologists and psychologists (Quartery—ISSN 0190-2725) 

Recent issues have dealt with: 

Alternative Interpretations (Freese & Rokeach) 

Motivational Relevance of Educational Plans (Alexander & Cook) 

Why a Rejection? (Wiley, Crittenden & Birg) 

Bayesian Model for Performance Expectations (Foschi & Foschi) 

Explanations of Black Self-Esteem (Taylor & Walsh) 

Varieties of Interpersonal Attraction (Segal) 


Special rate to ASA members, $8.00 - l ; 
Non-members, $12 institutions, $16 _ Single Issues, $4 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
1722 N Street, N.W. * Washington, D.C. 20036 
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Announcing Two Volumes in the ` 


STUDIES IN SOCIAL DISCONTINUITY Series © + 7 


THE MODERN WORLD-SYSTEM II 


Mercantilism and The Consolidation of The SUPpERT World- "Economy, 1600-1 750 


By IMMANUEL WALLERSTEIN 


Critical Praise tor The Modern World-System E 

—''| can say without hesitation that it is the 
finest book of analytic history that | have read 
-in the Jast ten years. That Europe had formed a 
 world- -economy around herself historians knew, 
but orly in general. What they had never thought 


«about with the keenness and intelligence which 
‘characterizes Wallerstein’s thought -is that this 


entity provides a new framework for the subject 
of European history, that it is compelling, a new 


explanation, a new „classification, indeed a rev-- 


olutionary one, of ‘received knowledge and cur- 
rent thought. ... "7 -—FERNAND BRAUDEL 


This s8cond volume of the Modern World-System 
continues the story of the historical develop- 
ment of the capitalist world-economy. Whereas 


To ottain examination copies of THE MODERN 
WORLD-SYSTEM II {Paperback Text Edition) please 
write to the Sales POPRRMEN: Academic Press, inc. 


Editec by ALBERT BERGESEN 


CHAPTER HEADINGS: A. Bergesen, From Utili- 
tarian sm to Globology: The Shift from the Indi- 
vidual to the World as a Whole as the Primordial 
Unit cf Aralysis. /’ Wallerstein, Impeflalism and 
Development. R. Wuthnow, The World-Economy 


-and the Institutionalization of Science in Sev- 


enteenth-Century Europe. R. Wuihnow, World 
Order and Religious Movements. J. Boli-Bennatt, 
Global Integration and the Universal Increase of 
State Dominance, 1910-1970. J. W. Meyer, The 
World Polity and the Authority of the Nation- 
State. G. M. Thomas and J. W. Meyer, Regime 


a £ 


vaume | treated the: genesis of- the Sect in- 
the "iong" and iñflationary sixteenth century, 


. this volume treats the consecuences of the eco- 


nomic stagnation of the seventeenth century.. 


CONTENTS: INTRODUCTION: Crisis of the Sev- 
enteenth Century? The B-Phase: Dutch Hege- 
mony in the: World—Eccnomy. Struggle in the 
Core—Phase |: 1651-1589. Peripheries in an 
Era of Slow Growth. Ssmipheripheries.-at the 


Crossroads. Struggle in the Core-—-Phase H:i- T , 


1689-1763. Bibliography. index. 


HARDCOVER EDITION: 
1980, 384 pp., $22.00 ISBN: 0- 42- 785923-3 


PAPERBACK TEXT: EDITION; 
1980, 384 pp., $9.50 ISBN: 0-12-785924-1(t)* 


111 Fifth Ave., New’ York, M.Y. 10003. Requests must 
include your position, course of instruction, and en- - 
roliment. 


STUDIES OF THE MODERN WORLD-SYSTEM 


Changes and State Power in an Intansifying 
World-State-System. M. Hout,- Trade Depen- 
dence and Fertility in Fispanic America 1900- 
1975. C. Chase-Dunn, The Development of Core 
Capitalism in the Antebellum. United States: Ta- 
riff Politics and Class Struggle in an Upward- 
ly Mobile Semiperipherv. A. Bergesen and R. 
Schoenberg, Long Waves of Colonial Expansion 
and Contraction, 1415-1969. Subject Index. 


References appear at the end of each chapter. 
1980, 304 pp., $25.00 ISBN: 0-12-090550-7 


MEDIATION AND SOCIETY 


- Conflict: Management in Lebanon 


By CATHIE J. WITTY 


A volume in the STUDIES ON LAW AND SOCIAL CONTROL Series 


Mediation and Society is a theoretical and em- 
pirical inquiry into the natura of mediation and 
its relation to peopie, communities, and social 
systems. This comparative legal analysis is 
based on two comparative case studies—one 


Continuation Orders authorize us to ship and bill 
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High levels of economic inequality found in less developed countries have been attributed to the 
‘penetration of their economies by investments of multinational enterprises based in more 
` developed nations of the West. This attribution has been widely supported by both historical 
and quantitative research. There are several interpretations concerning why this might be so, 
but the one offered here is that foreign investments cause high levels of inequality by distorting 
` the evolution of the labor-force structure. It is suggested that Third World economies 

_ penetrated by foreign capital will have unusually rapidly growing proportions of the labor force 
~ employed in the tertiary, and it is growth of this proportion which mediates some of the effects 
of dependence on inequality.. Our quantitative analysis of cross-national data (a) corroborates 
previous research linking dependence to inequality, (b) indicates tnat dependence is associated 
with growth of the tertiary, and (c) suggests this is one important Enk between dependence and 


inequality. , 


Watching a superfluous human operator 
run an automatic elevator is an experience 
shared by almost everyone who has lived 
in or visited Third World countries. The 
' experience is more than just a curiosity; it 
exemplifies a central social dilemma fac- 
.- ing Third World countries. The elevator 
operator’s time is valued on the basis of a 
combination of the “‘productivity”’ of the 
task and the difficulty of finding a re- 
placement. Both are negligible—and so is 
_ the wage attached to the job. In conse- 
quence, the elevator operator must, in all 
_ likelihood, work 70 or 80 hours a week for 
a wage that does not even insure food and 
shelter. 

- The poverty of the elevator operator is, 
of course, no more severe than that of 
peasants and agricultural laborers in rural 


_  ™ Direct all communications to: Michael Timber- 
_ lake; Department of Social Relations; Johns Hopkins 


- University; Baltimore, MD 21218. 


We would like to thank Lynn Weber Cannon for 
‘her helpful advice and comments, and we are 


. grateful for the instructive remarks of several anon- 


- ymous reviewers. Thanks are also due Sheryl 
- Williams for: her help in preparing the tables. The 
‘authors have contributed equally to this research; 
the order of authorship is alphabetical. 


areas, but it 5, in at léast one sense, more 
discouraging. It is a poverty situated in the 
high-rise heact of the ‘‘modern’’ sector of 
underdeveloped economies. While the 
proportion of the labor force locked into 
the poverty of the traditional rural sector 
can be expected to shrink over time, the 
proportion lccated, like the elevator oper- 
ator, in the urban tertiary sector is likely 
to grow. Th2 elevator operator is a dis- 
turbing example precisely because of the 
juxtaposition of modernity and poverty. 
Other aspects of the elevator operator’s 
situation are also typical and disturbing. 
The elevatar is automatic because the 
technology that went into its production 
was created in a developed country where 
an elevator which really needed an oper- 
ator would be considered an expensive 
anachronism. Even if a multinational cor- 
poration dic not produce the elevator, it 
almost certainly licensed the technology 
that was used to produce it. The oper- 
ator’s plight exemplifies one of the dilem- 
mas that pcor countries face in trying to 
deal with the technology produced by rich 
countries and with the multinational cor- 
porations that control this technology. Fi- 
nally, the 2levator operator’s situation, 
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like that of domestic servants and others 
in the tertiary sector, epitomizes the dis- 
parities of life chances that are charac- 
-teristic of societies. Many of the people 
who ride in the elevator probably make 
more in a day than the operator does in a 
month. . 

The quiet plight of the elevator operator 
brings together three generally acknowl- 
edged features of the current course of 
development of Third World countries: (1) 
Much larger proportions of the labor force 
are employed in the service or tertiary 
sector than were employed in currently 
developed countries at similar levels of 
industrial development. (2) The growth of 
industry is accompanied by an influx of 
foreign capital and by increasing depen- 
dence on foreign technology. (3) Levels of 
inequality are substantially in excess of 
those found in developed countries. 

We cannot offer a solution to the 
elevator operator’s plight, but we hope to 
contribute something to the way in which 
itis understood. Specifically, we will argue 
that rapidly growing tertiary sectors, high 
levels of dependence on foreign invest- 

. ment, and high levels of inequality are 
empirically associated in Third World 
countries, or at least were empirically as- 
sociated during the sixties. The evidence 
we will present suggests that countries 
which were hosts to large amounts of for- 
eign investment (relative to their wealth 
and population) were likely to experience 
both high levels of inequality and rapid 
growth of tertiary employment. While we 
cannot claim that our data are sufficient to 
prove causal linkages, our findings must 
certainly be considered reinforcement for 
those who argue that foreign investment 
has helped cause high levels of inequality 
by distorting the distribution of the labor 
force. 


Dependence, Inequality, and the Growth 
of the Service Sector 


Of the connections we will try to make, 
the one between foreign investment and 
inequality has been best explored in the 
literature. It has been argued, on the basis 
. of case studies and theory, that penetra- 
tion by international capital and depen- 
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dence on the international market are as- 
sociated with the generation of an in- 
egalitarian model of development (cf. Dos 
Santos, 1970; Frank, 1967; Barnet and 
Muller, 1975; Amin, 1976; Cardoso and 
Faletto, 1979; Evans, 1979). Beginning 
with Cutright’s (1567) finding that reliance 
on foreign trade was associated with 
higher levels of inequality, the assertions 
of the dependendistas have been corrobo- 
rated by a number of different quantitative 
studies. 

Galtung (1971:110), using a measure of 
“trade composition,” found that reliance 
on exports of primary products and re- 
liance on trade with a single partner were 
highly associated with higher levels of 
sectoral income inequality. Jackman 
(1975) replicated Galtung’s ‘“‘trade com- 
position’’ findings. Chase-Dunn (1975) has 
shown that reliance on foreign direct in- 
vestment was asscciated with income in- 
equality and Rubinson (1976) replicated 
his findings. A recent review of the lit- 
erature (Bornschier et al., 1978) shows the 
relation between dependence and in- 
equality to be one of the most robust 
quantitative, aggregate findings available. 
Subsequent work continues to support 
their conclusion (e.g., Hout, 1979). 

What is needed is better understanding 
of the processes which account for the 
connection between dependence on for- 
eign capital and higher levels of in- 
equality. Earlier theorists of imperialism, 
like Paul Baran (1968), might have argued 
that the relationship occurred because 
foreign capital supported ‘‘semifeudal’’ or 
comprador elites and impeded indus- 
trialization. In the seventies it seemed 
equally plausible to argue, as Bill Warren 
(1973) did, that foreign investments are 
likely to be associated with the intensifi- 
cation of capitalist accumulation in the 
Third World. Since it is generally acknowl- 
edged that the highest levels of inequality 
occur at intermediate rather than at the 
lowest levels of development (Adelman 
and Morris, 1973; Paukert, 1973; Cline, 
1974), the nature of capitalist accumula- 
tion rather than the absence of growth is a 
more likely place to look for the connec- 
tions between dependence and inequality. 

If dependence exazerbates inequality, it 
is likely to be because of,the kind of 
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growth it fosters rather than because it 
entirely suppresses growth. Among the 
characteristics of the modern sector, 
created under the aegis of foreign capital, 
that might be related to inequality, the 
growth of the tertiary is a promising pos- 
sibility. 

The relation between the growth of the 
tertiary and foreign direct investment has 
been much Jess thoroughly explored than 
the relation between dependence and in- 
equality. There are, however, a number of 
arguments which provide the basis for 
connecting the two, at least hypotheti- 
cally. First, foreign direct investment en- 
hances the possibility of the transfer of 
capital intensive productive techniques. 
Barnet and Muller (1975:166) put it most 
forcefully when they say that, ‘‘The one 
characteristic of global corporate technol- 
ogy with the most devastating conse- 
quences for poor countries is that it de- 
stroys jobs.” We do not want to overstate 
this argument by suggesting that multina- 
tional managers can be distinguished from 
local managers of capital by a perverse, 
economically irrational proclivity for 
job-destroying technologies. However, it 
seems likely that a connection exists be- 
tween the strength of ties with foreign 
capital and the existence of a general bias 
(shared by local firms) toward capital- 
intensive techniques. At the very least, we 
agree with Stewart’s (1977:87) statement 
that “‘within the limited choice that is 
available more recent and capital inten- 
sive techniques are often selected than is 
strictly necessary.” l 

Capital-intensive industry means that 
the secondary sector cannot absorb the 
growing numbers of people leaving the 
rural areas. In addition, the size of the 
exodus from the rural areas depends in 
part on a bias toward the underutilization 
of labor in agriculture. Numerous studies 
of Latin American agriculture have dem- 
onstrated the relation between the existing 
organization of agrarian landholdings and 
inability of agriculture to provide incomes 
for the rural population (e.g., Feder, 1971; 
Barraclough and Domike, 1966; Cline, 
1970). R. Paul Shaw (1976:20) argues that 
the organization of agricultural landhold- 
ings is ‘‘the major cause of a misallocation 
of human resources away from potentially 
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productive agricultural areas.” While un- 
derutilization of rural labor is usually at- 
tributed to the traditional latifundia 
owners, an equal bias toward excessively 
“labor saving’ agrarian strategies may 
also be characteristic of multinational 
firms. Foreign investment in agriculture is 
likely to result in capital-intensive rural 
enterprises which absorb relatively little 
labor themselves and take land away from 
peasant cultivators. In Brazil in the early 
seventies, for example, gigantic foreign- 
owned cattle ranches were set up in the 
states of Para and Mato Grosso, employ- 
ing few people and expelling communities 
of peasant fermers (see Davis, 1978). 
Finally, multinational corporations are 
likely to exacerbate what Todaro (1969) 


‘has called the ‘‘city lights effect.” Todaro 


suggests that rural dwellers will be willing 
to migrate to urban slums as long as they 
have the expectation of eventually finding 
employment that will provide high 
incomes—trelative, that is, to the incomes 
they know are possible in their present 
rural living areas. Their expectation—and 
whether they act on it—obviously de- 
pends on what information they receive 
about the modern sector. Multinationals 
have a proven effectiveness in generating 
demand for modern consumer goods even 
in the poorest, most ‘traditional’ seg- 
ments of Third World societies (see, e.g., 
Ledogar, 1575). Armed with an intensified 
desire for modern consumer goods and an ` 
unrealistic media-generated expectation 
of the extent to which those goods are 
consumed by city dwellers, the rural 
citizen becomes an even more likely can- 
didate for migration to the city and entry 
into a marginal job in the urban tertiary 
sector. 

While foreign investments are only one 
contributing element in this process, it is 
not unreasonable to expect that high 
levels of foreign economic penetration will 
be associated with more stress on the 
quest for modern consumer goods which, 
in the absence of expanding employment 
opportunities in the secondary sector, will 
be associated with what Amin 
(1976:260—70) has labeled the ‘‘hyper- 
trophy of the tertiary.” It is well estab- 
lished that currently developing countries 
tend to have larger tertiaries than early 
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industrializers (Timberlake, 1979; Jakob- 
son and Prakash, 1971). Soares (1969:194) 
notes that, at the point in the indus- 
trialization process when about half the 
labor force was in agriculture, about 
two-thirds of the rest of the labor force 
was in the secondary sector in early in- 
dustrializers, but it is the tertiary sector of 
currently developing countries that con- 
tains. the majority of the nonagricultural 
labor force. What is less well established 
is how the growth of the tertiary might in 
turn be related to inequality. 

Some would argue against postulating 
such relationship. Lisa Peattie (1975), for 
example, has stressed the fact that even in 
the ‘‘informal’’ service sector of urban 
slums there are possibilities for making 
reasonable incomes. Unfortunately, while 
examples of successful petit bourgeois 
commercial entrepreneurship in slum 
communities may be impressive as indi- 
vidual cases, they have little to do with the 
overall quantitative impact of the growth 
of the tertiary. A more aggregate level 
argument might be based on average in- 
comes in tertiary and primary sectors. 
Since tertiary incomes are generally 
higher, it could be argued that a transfer of 
impoverished rural workers from agricul- 
ture to the tertiary will increase their 
wages and, thereby, diminish inequality. 
This argument, however, does not take 
into account the importance of the tertiary 
within sector inequality in shaping the 
total income distribution. Because the 
tertiary includes everyone from the most 
highly paid doctors and lawyers to the 
most poorly paid domestic servants and 
street vendors, its growth means the 
growth of a sector in which income distri- 
bution is extremely polarized. One argu- 
ment connecting the tertiary and in- 
equality would, then, be based on income 
distribution within the tertiary itself. 

There is another way in which the 
growth of the tertiary may contribute to 
inequality. The larger the mass of poorly 
paid, underemployed workers in the ter- 
tiary sector, the weaker the bargaining 
position of those workers who have been 
fortunate enough to secure jobs in the 
secondary sector. A poor, unemployed, 
rural population also provides a ‘‘reserve 
army of labor,” but not one that is as 
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tion, which is employed at the bottom of 
the tertiary sector. Since tertiary workers 
are not likely to take jobs away from 
skilled industrial workers, ‘the principal 
effect of their presence will be on the 
bargaining power of unskilled and semi- 
skilled secondary workers. If the bargain- 
ing power of the lower ranks of secondary 
workers deteriorates, then we would ex- 
pect increased inequality within the sec- 
ondary sector. 

Overall, we postulate that rapid growth 
of the tertiary is associated with a pattern 
of development in which the fruits of in- 
dustrial growth and increased productivity 
accrue only to a restricted segment of the 
labor force, resulting in higher levels of 
inequality among those nations that have 
been more successful at ‘‘dependent de- 
velopment” (see Evans, 1979). This pat- 
tern of growth is what Taylor and Bacha 
(1976:198) refer to as the ‘‘unequalizing 
spiral’’ in which growth creates a “‘twist in 
the Lorenz curve with the poor receiving a 
smaller (and the rich a larger) share of the 
proceeds. ...’’ In contrast to more op- 
timistic models (e.g., Fei and Ranis, 
1964), we agree with Taylor and Bacha 
(1976:216) that once dependent develop- 
ment has been institutionalized ‘‘there 
seem to be few ways to slow down or 
reverse the concentration process.”’ 

Our argument is not just that investment 
dependence, inequality, and growth of the 
tertiary are all components of the “‘un- 
equalizing spiral’’ of dependent develop- 
ment. We would like to go further and 
argue that growth of the tertiary is an im- 
portant intervening mechanism which 
mediates the effect of investment depen- 
dence on inequality. That is to say, that if 
investment dependence did not result in 
rapid growth of the tertiary its effect on 
inequality would be significantly reduced. 
In order to show this, of course, we must 


‘be able to show not only that investment 


dependence, growth of the tertiary, and 
Inequality are all interconnected but also 
that when investment dependence and 
growth of the tertiary are both included in 
a model predicting inequality, a significant 
portion of the effects of investment de- 
pendence are not direct, but indirect—via 
the growth of the tertiary. 
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The Proposed Analysis 


While the relationship between in- 
equality and external economic depen- 


dence appears to hold for all nations— ~ 


even controlling for level of economic de- 
velopment (Chase-Dunn, 1975:727; 
Rubinson, 1976)—our interest is in the de- 
veloping countries. We are concerned 
with the ways in which foreign capital 
shapes economic growth. A heavy influx 
of foreign capital into an economy which 
was already industrialized should not have 
the same effects as those which we are 
postulating. 

Our aim, then, is to test a rudimentary 
version of the line of reasoning which we 
have laid out. The test results can be only 
approximate, as we must rely on rather 
crude indicators of some of our key con- 
cepts. 

First, we will attempt to replicate the 
previously discovered relation between 
foreign investment and inequality, hy- 
pothesizing: 

(1) The greater the amount of foreign 
capital located in a given less- 
developed country, the higher the 
level of income inequality that will 
characterize that country. 


Next, we would like to examine the re- 
lation between foreign investment and rel- 
ative growth of the tertiary sector, hy- 
pothesizing: 

(2) The greater the amount of foreign 

capital located in a givén less- 

‘developed country, the greater will 
be the growth of the proportion of 
the labor force employed in the ter- 
tiary sector. 

Third, we will examine the relation 
between growth of the tertiary sector and 
inequality, hypothesizing: 

(3) The greater the increase in the pro- 
portion of the labor force employed 
in the tertiary sector, the greater is 
the level of income inequality. Fur- 
thermore, these overall effects are 
likely to be the result of the negative 
impact of the growth of the tertiary 
on the income of the poor. 

Finally, we will examine the combined 
effect of foreign investment and the 
growth of the tertiary on inequality, hy- 
pothesizing: — 
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(4) When the growth of the tertiary and 
investment dependence are consid- 
ered together, the effect of foreign 
investment on inequality will be re- 
duced, suggesting that some of the 
effect of foreign investment on in- 
equality is mediated through its ef- . 
fect on the growth of the tertiary. 


The Data and Measurement 


Dependency. Two measures of eco- 
nomic dependence are used. The first, 
which we call Investment Dependence I, 
is ‘‘debits pn investment income.” 
Chase-Dunn (1975) uses this measure, and 
he has made it available to us. This mea- 
sure is taken from the International Mon- 
etary Fund Balance of Payments Year- 
book (1950—1955). 


It reports all profits made by foreign direct 
investment in the ‘‘host’’ country (regardless 
of whether or not they are repatriated). The 
average debits on investment income are 
computed for the period from 1950 to 1955 

. and divided by the population. This 
variable, due to its badly skewed distribu- 
tion, is converted to a logarithmic scale to 
make it suitable for use in linear regression 
analysis. (Chase-Dunn, 1975:728) 


Since Investment Dependence I is the 
product of both the stock of foreign capital 
and of the rate of return on that capital 
during the period in question, it is a 
“flow” measure of investment depen- 
dence.! 

The second measure of economic de- 
pendence (Investment Dependence IJ) 
consists of the total amount of direct in- 
vestments ty Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD) 
nations in lzss developed countries. It is 
taken from an OECD (1972:4) publication. 


This study presents, by host country ... 
estimates of the stock of direct private in- 


1 While Chese-Dunn’s measure does represent ac- 
cumulated -profits over the five-year period, 1950- 
1955, and is a stock measure in this sense (cf. 
Bornschier et al., 1978:661), it depends on the rate of 
profit during this period as well as on the amount of 
capital accumulated previous to the 1950 to 1955 
period; it is, therefore, also a ‘‘flow’’ measure when 
contrasted to a purely stock measure (like our In- 
vestment Dependence ID). 
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vestment of D.A.C: countries in LDCs at the 
end of 1967. By the stock of foreign invest- 
ment in this report is understood the net 
book value to the direct investor of affiliates 
(subsidiaries, branches and associates) in 
LDCs. 


Like Investment Dependence I, this mea- 
sure of investment dependence has been 
divided by host country population and 
converted to a logarithmic scale. Unlike 
Investment Dependence I, it is a purely 
stock measure, representing the long-term 
accumulation of foreign capital. One ad- 
vantage of such a measure is that it is 
relatively stable over time so that mea- 
surements from 1967 can be considered 
good indicators of levels ten years earlier. 
This feature is important to our analysis, 
since we must use the measures from the 
mid-sixties as indicators of earlier levels in 
order to maximize our number of cases. 

There may be some objection to the use 
of ratio variables such as these since it 
may be difficult to distinguish the effects 
of investments from the effects of popula- 
tion (cf. Bollen and Ward, 1979). Effects 
of the log of investments, controlling sep- 
arately for the log of population, have 
been estimated elsewhere (Timberlake, 
1979:142—85), with results essentially the 
same as those presented here. We de- 
cided, here, to use per capita measures as 
population size had usually shown no sig- 
nificant effect on any of the dependent 
variables and because it would not, 
therefore, have been useful to include in 
the path diagrams. 


Inequality. Paukert (1973) was the 
source of income inequality data for most 
of the cases in our analysis. He presents 
data showing the percentage distribution 
of income by households into quintiles 
from the poorest 20% to the richest 20%, 
with the richest quintile being further dis- 
aggregated into the 81—95 percentile group 
and the top (richest) 5%. A Gini index 
computed on the basis of the distribution 
of income into these quintiles is also pre- 
sented by Paukert. These data are sup- 
plemented with data presented by Jain 
(1975), thus allowing us to increase the 
number of cases in the analysis. Of the 
data Jain presents, we use only the results 
of income surveys of national samples of 
households or income recipients. The fact 
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that measures of relative size of tertiary 
labor force are available for two time pe- 
riods will allow us to make causal in- 
ferences from our regression analysis 
when this is the dependent variable. How- 
ever, our ultimate concern is understand- 
ing variation in levels of income inequality 
across Third World countries, and in- 
equality data are available only for around 
1960 for any significant number of coun- 
tries. Analyses involving inequality as a 
dependent variable are therefore cross- 
sectional and, at best, only suggestive of 
possible causal ordering. 

The tertiary sector. Labor force data 
have been prepared by Moir (1975; 1976) 
and made available to us. She has col- 
lected data on the distribution of the labor 
force into economic sectors for many 
countries for around three time periods: 
1950, 1960, and 1970. These data were 
collected and grouped in accordance with 
a scheme which classifies as part of the 
tertiary the following groups of industries: 
wholesale trade and other nonretail com- 
merce; retail trade; transport; storage and 
communications; government; armed 
forces; educational services; health ser- 
vices; other community, business and 
recreation services; domestic services; ` 
and restaurants and other personal ser- 
vices (Moir, 1975:60—2). 

These data are grouped in such a way 
that it is impossible to isolate and measure 
that part of the tertiary that is ‘‘superflu- 
ous,” even if that were, in principle, pos- 
sible to determine. We have therefore 
contented ourselves with using the per- 
centage of the labor force in the whole 
tertiary, and a measure of change over 
time in that percentage. We became 
somewhat less concerned with this 
shortcoming by discovering that the sim- 
ple correlation is relatively high (.82) be- 
tween the percentage in the total tertiary 
and the percentage in what might be 
termed the ‘‘traditional”’ tertiary (domes- 
tic service, and restaurants and other per-. 
sonal services) among the small number of 
countries (9) for which the latter measure 
is available in 1960. 

Moir’s data for around 1950 and around 
1960 are used in the regression analysis. In 
regression equations in which change in 


the relative size of the tertiary is to be ` 
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explained, we use the percentage of the 
labor force employed in the tertiary in- 
dustrial groups in 1960 as the dependent 
variable, with the 1950 measure included 
as an independent control variable. This 
allows us to estimate the effects of the 
other independent variables on the rela- 
tive size of the tertiary labor force in 1960 
independently of its size in 1950. That is, 
we are estimating effects on change in the 
percentage of the labor force in the ter- 
tiary from 1950 to 1960. This method of 
explaining change has been suggested by 
Heise (1970) as a method of causal 
analysis which avoids the pitfalls of using 
change scores as dependent variables in 
regression analysis (also see Lord, 1956 
and 1958; Bohrnstedt, 1969). Since the 
actual year in which the labor force data 
were recorded varies somewhat among 
the countries, we have also included in 
these equations the actual number of 
years that separate the ‘‘1950’’ measure 
from the ‘‘1960” measure. In this way we 
contro] for the fact that some tertiary 
sectors have been given more time to 
change than others. 

We use a measure of change in the ter- 
tiary in order to estimate the effects of 
tertiary growth on levels of inequality. 
Again, inclusion of early and late mea- 
sures of the relative size of the tertiary in 
the regression equation is a method of 
- measuring the effects of change in that 
variable which is preferable to the use of a 
simple difference score, since the latter 
does not fully control for the effects of the 
initial level of the variable that is chang- 
ing: However, when this was attempted in 
estimating the effects of change in the ter- 
tiary on inequality, the early and late mea- 
sures of tertiary employment proved to be 
too highly intercorrelated to allow mean- 
ingful interpretation of the parameter es- 
timates. Instead, we created a change 
score by computing the difference be- 
tween the measure of the proportion em- 
ployed in the tertiary in 1960 and an esti- 
mated proportion employed in 1960. The 
predicted score was computed on the 
basis of the least squares estimate from 
the following equation: 


Y=a+b,X,+e 


where a = constant 


(1) 
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e = error - 
X, = proportion of the labor force 
employed in the tertiary, 
~ 1950 
~- Y = estimated proportion 


employed in the tertiary in 
1660. 


The difference in Y — Y is the measure of 
change in tertiary employment used in the 
parts of the analysis in which income in- 
equality is the dependent variable and 
change in the tertiary is one of the inde- 
pendent varizbles. It is also used in the 


- path analvsis. It represents that part of 


tertiary employment in 1960 that cannot 


‘be attributed to the level of tertiary em- 


ployment in 1950. Since this residualized 
measure is, by definition, statistically in- 
dependent of the early measure of tertiary 
employment, it is superior to the measure 
of difference between actual 1960 and ac- 
tual 1950 tertiary employment. 

Level of economic development. Per 
capita domestic product is included in re- 
gression equations in order to control for 
the possible effects of differences in the 
level of economic development within our 
sample of nations. The GDP estimates of 
Hagen and Hawrylyshyn (1969) are used. 
We use a 1960 measure, rather than an 
earlier one, in order to avoid further re- 
ducing the number of cases included in the 
tables. This should not be problematic 
since such indicators of development level 
are very higaly correlated over time. 

The cases. Since our concern is with 
the effects of foreign investment on in- 
dustrializing nations, we eliminated all 
those nations with per capita incomes 
higher than $950 in 1965. Japan was also 
excluded. The effect of using a strict in- 
come criteria was to exclude most of the 
OPEC countries and include some of the 
poorer countries of Western Europe. In 
addition, lack of data eliminated a number 
of nations which would have otherwise 
been included. The ‘‘sample’’ consists of 
56 poor countries. Among these 56 coun- 
tries, very few have data on every one of 
our variables. In order to allow the 


. broadest passible test of each of our hy- 


potheses, we have included in each table 
all countries in the sample for which data 
were available for the variables under 
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consideration in that table. The number of 
cases ranges between 49 and 18, except 
that the parameters of the path diagrams 
are estimated for two sets of ‘‘common 
cases’’ with 18 and 21 countries, re- 
spectively (see Appendix C and Appendix 
D). The total sample, and the cases used 
in each table, are shown in Appendix A. 


Analysis of Results 


The positive relation between invest- 
ment dependence and inequality in poor 
countries is thoroughly reconfirmed in 
Tables la and 1b. In la we have used 
Chase-Dunn’s measure of dependence 
and shown that in our sample both the 
strength of the effect of investment de- 
pendence on inequality and the statistical 
significance of the relation are even 
greater than they were in Chase-Dunn’s 
Original sample (cf. Chase-Dunn, 
1975:734). Investment.dependence is not 
only significantly related to the overall 
Gini index. It also has strong negative ef- 
fects on the income shares of all three of 
the lower quintiles and a strong positive 
effect on the income of the top 5% of the 
population. 

Using our other measure of investment 
dependence enables us to replicate these 
findings with a larger number of cases. 
Since this other measure of investment 
dependence is simply a measure of the 
amount of capital invested in a given less 
developed country and does not depend 
on the rate of profits obtained in that 
country, Investment Dependence H 
provides a good check on the possibility 
that the relation discovered by Chase- 
Dunn was due to effects associated with 
differential rates of profit rather than 
those associated with different total 
amounts of foreign investment. Tables la 
and ib indicate that whether one uses a 
‘‘flow’’ measure like Chase-Dunn’s or a 
‘*stock’” measure like Investment Depen- 
dence II, foreign investment is associated 
with inequality. The relation between In- 
‘vestment Dependence II and the Gini 


index is strong and significant, as are the’ 


negative effects on the incomes of the 
lower 80% of the population and the posi- 
tive effects on the upper 5%. 
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These findings indicate that when for- 
eign investment is relatively great in 
LDCs, then overall income inequality is 
also relatively great. Furthermore, these 
statistical effects cn overall inequality ap- 
pear to result from both a negative re- 
lationship of investment dependence with 
the relative amount of income held by the 
less well-off and its positive relationship 
with the proportion of income accruing to 
the rich. The data used here are cross- 
sectional, thus disallowing causal in- 
ference, but they are consistent with the 
theoretical argument that, in Third World 
countries, dependence on the capitalist 
core helps keep the poor impoverished 
while the rich get richer. 

Impressed by tnese findings but re- 
maining skeptical, we tried to explore the 
possibility that the relation might be 
spurious by introducing various additional 
variables into the equation. We thought, 
for example, that introducing population 
growth into the equation might diminish 
the relation between dependence and in- 
equality. The relation held up well in the 
face of our experiments. For example, 
when population growth rate 1950-1960 
was included in the regression equation 
that produced the results shown in Table 
la, the Beta associated with it was small 
(013) and did not approach statistical 
significance. Furthermore, the estimated 
effect of Investment Dependence I was 
not reduced in either substantive or 
Statistical significance (Beta = .671). We 
must conclude that, in the absence of 
strong future findings to the contrary, re- 
liance on foreign investment must be con- 
sidered to have negative statistical effects 
on equality in poor countries. 

Next, we examine the effects of depen- 
dence on foreign capital on the change in 
relative size of the tertiary sector of the 
labor force. As Tables 2a and 2b show, 
both our measures of investment depen- 
dence have significant positive effects on 
growth of the tertiary. The more a poor 
country was dependent on foreign capital, 
the more rapidly the proportion of the 
labor force in its tertiary sector was likely 
to expand between 1950 and 1960. 

The same is not true of the labor force in 
the secondary sector. When the same pro- 
cedures used to test the relation between 
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Table 1b. Regressions of Gini Index of Income Inequality and Proportion of Total National Income Accruing to Each of Six Percentile Groups of the 
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Income Distribution on Investment Dependence II and Per Capita GDP 
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investment dependence and the growth of 
the tertiary were repeated for the second- 
ary sector, neither measure showed a sig- 
nificant positive relation. The relation was 
negative and almost significant in one case 
and insignificant in the other. The findings 
were, in short, what would be expected 
from our theoretical discussion of the ef- 
fects of foreign capital. Foreign capital 
may draw a poor country’s population 
into the market economy and into the 
nonagricultural labor force, but it does 
not appear to play a significant role in the 
expansion of employment opportunities in 
the secondary sector. 

Turning to the relation between labor 
force structure and inequality, we found 
that only change in the tertiary—and not 
its size relative to other sectors of the 
labor force at any given point in time— 
was related to inequality. We examined 
the relation between various cross- 
sectional measures of labor force 
structure and inequality and, while there 
were a number of suggestive findings, 
none of them was sufficiently robust to 
merit real confidence. We did, however, 
discover a strong and consistent relation 
between the growth of the tertiary and 
level of inequality. 

Those poor countries in which the ter- 
tiary had grown unusually rapidly be- 
tween 1950 and 1960 had higher levels of 
inequality than those poor countries 
whose tertiaries had grown less. These re- 
sults are shown in Table 3. Table 3 indi- 
cates that the growth of the tertiary has 
strong and statistically significant effects 
on overall levels of inequality, and its 
most powerful effects are on the income 
shares of the bottom 40% of the popula- 
tion. 

It is important to emphasize at this point 
that what we have found is not simply a 
relationship between the growth of the 
nonagricultural labor force and of in- 
equality. Obviously, the growth of the 
tertiary goes together with a decline of the 
proportion of the labor force in agricul- 
ture. But it is not the movement of labor 
out of agriculture, in itself, that is related 
to growing inequality. What is: important 
is that this labor must be absorbed into the 
tertiary rather than into the secondary 
sector. We have already shown that there 
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Table 2a. Regression of % in Tertiary Sector of Labor Force 1960 on That % 1950, investment Depen- 


dence I, Per Capita GDP, and Time Lag 





Dependent Variables Regression Standardized Standard 
Coefficient Regression Error of 
Independent Variables (b) Coeff. (Beta b F Ratio 
Investment Dependence I 032** 261 .007 18.06 
% in Tertiary 1950 635%" 683 { .072 77.36 
Per Capita GDP .000** .201 .000 5.42 
Time Lag .002 .032 .003 -37 
R? = .95 l 
n = 24 3 
** = — 008. 


Also $ee notes to Table la. 


is no association between the growth of 
the secondary sector and higher levels of 
inequality. It is true that a shrinking pri- 
mary sector is associated with a smaller 
income share for the poorest quintile. But 
when we included both change in the ter- 
tiary and level of primary employment (in 
the equation predicting the Gini index and 
share of the poorest quintile), the effects 
of level of primary employment were re- 
duced to statistical insignificance. 

One other alternative hypothesis should 
also be rejected. Since the results shown 
in Table 3 are essentially cross-sectional, 
it might be argued that the relationship we 
have found exists because relatively 


2 The addition of measure of change in primary 
employment into the equation that produced the re- 
sults showing the effects of tertiary change on the 
Gini index and income share of the poorest quintile 
(Table 3) reduced the magnitudes of the tertiary ef- 
fects slightly (Beta = .506, F = 3.35, and Beta = 
—.612, F = 5.50, respectively). However, the effects 
of change in primary employment were rather small 
and statistically insignificant (Beta = —.205, F = .59, 

‘and Beta = .107, F = .18, respectively). 


rapidly growing tertiary sectors are the 
result of income inequality. Ideally, we 
would need inequality data as well as ter- 
tiary data for two points in time in order to 
determine the direction of causation in the 
relationship between the tertiary and in- 
equality, but we have inequality data for 
only around 1960. However, since we 


have measures of the relative size of the 


tertiary for 1970 (as well as for 1960), we 
can estimate the effects of income in- 
equality in 1960 on change in the tertiary 
from 1960 to 1970. When we did this, we 
found that level of inequality in 1960 had 
no significant effects on growth of the ter- 
tiary from 1960 to 1970 (Beta = —.077). 
Thus, it seems reasonable to view, tenta- 
tively, the relationship between inequality 
and growth of the tertiary as being the 
result of the impact of the tertiary on the 
income distribution, rather than vice 
versa. 

The final step in our analysis was to 
reexamine the relation between invest- 
ment dependence and inequality, intro- 
ducing the growth of the tertiary as an 


additional variable in the regression equa- 


Table 2b. Regression of % in Tertiary Sector of Labor Force 1960 cn That % in 1950, Investment Depen- 
dence II, Per Capita GDP, and Time Lag 


Dependent Variables 


Regression Standard-zed Standard 
Coefficient Regression Error of 
Independent Variables (b) Coeff. (Beta) b F Ratio 
Investment Dependence II .018** .298 .006 8.35 
% in Tertiary 1950 .688** 664 .094 53.09 
Per Capita GDP .000 .077 O08 34 
Time Lag 004 084 .003 1.99 
R? = .93 
n = 26 
** = — 024. 


Also see notes to Table la. 
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Table 3. Regressions of Gini Index of Income Inequality and Proportion of Total National Income Accruing to Each of Six Percentile Groups of the 


Income Distribution on Change in the Tertiary and Per Capita GDP 


Dependent Variables 


% Income 
to Richest 


w% Income 
to 81-95% 


% Income 


to 61--80% 


% Income 


to 41-60% 


Grouping 


% Income &% Income 


to Poorest 


Gini Index 


of Income 


Grouping 


Grouping 


to 21-40% 


Grouping 


% 


5 


0% 
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Inequality 
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49.671 
151.611** 
.656 


a 
b 
Beta 
8.8. 
F 


1960 


Change in 
Tertiary 1950— 
(Residualized 
Change Score) 


.000 
.030 


.020 


.03 


Per Capita GDP 


.20 
22 


ll 


22 


36 


R2 
n 


22 


Notes: * = statistically significant to at least the .10 level. 


Also see notes to Table la. 


tion. A range of results from this addition 
would be consistent with our theoretical 
model. Growth of the tertiary was consid- 
ered to be an intervening variable and, 
therefore, more causally proximate to in- 
equality. But we also assumed that other 
mechanisms, such as those discussed by 
Chase-Dunn and Rubinson, would operate 


` and might, for some countries, be more 


important than effects which operated 
through labor force structure. Thus, in- 
vestment dependence might continue to 
have a strong relation with inequality even 
when the growth of the tertiary was in- 
cluded in the regression equation, insofar — 
as this relation represented effects medi- 
ated through other mechanisms. If the ef- 
fects of investment dependence were re- 
duced to insignificance, it would suggest 
that, at least for the sample used, growth 
of the tertiary was the principal interven- 
ing variable connecting investment de- 
pendence and inequality. Only if the 
growth of the tertiary ceased to have any 
effect on inequality once investment de- 
pendence was intreduced into the equa- 
tion, would the results have been incon- 


sistent with our theoretical model. 


The actual results, shown in Tables 4a _ 
and 4b, are quite favorable to our hypoth- 
esis. In both tables, the growth of the ter- 
tiary continues to have (substantively) 
rather strong effects on the Gini index, 
even with investment dependence. in- 
cluded in the equation. The effects of 
change in the tertiary on income accruing 


to the poorest quintile are negative, as -_ 


predicted, and moderately strong, but its 
effects are statistically significant only in 
the equation with Investment Dependence . 
Il (Table 4b). If we restrict our attention to 
the effects on the overall index of in- 
equality and the income share of the 
poorest quintile, it is important to note 
that the effects of the investment- — 
dependence variables were reduced to 
statistical insignificance, in each case. The 
magnitudes of the effects of the invest- 
ment dependence variables are, likewise, 
dramatically reduced—compared with 
those estimated for the subsets of 18 and 
21 cases common to Tables 4a and 4b, 
respectively (see Appendix C). These 
findings indicate that growth of the ter- 
tiary does mediate some of the previously 
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disclosed effects of investment depen- 
dence. 

A somewhat more elegant way of illus- 
trating the same argument with these 
findings is to use path diagrams to display 
the results of the common case analyses. 
We have done this, focusing on the Gini 
index of income inequality. Our fourth 
hypothesis suggests that change in the 
tertiary mediates some of the effects of 
dependency. To test this argument, we 
need to decompose the total effect of de- 
pendency on income inequality. Path an- 
alytic techniques provide a way to state 
this total effect in such a way that the 
direct and indirect effects can be distin- 
guished.? 

Figures la and 1b, one for each of the 
two dependency measures, represent path 
diagrams of the model we are suggesting. 
The indirect effect of Investment Depen- 
dence I on the Gini index through the 
growing tertiary (p43P3: = .457) is more 
than four times greater than the direct ef- 
fect of this measure of dependency (p4; = 
.106). As the direct effect is the only other 
positive coefficient, one could argue that 
more than 80% of the positive direct and 
indirect effects of Investment Dependence 


3 A discussion of the way in which the path coeffi- 
cients were estimated can be found in Appendix D. 


Investment 
Dependence I 
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.715 
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X3 


Change in . 
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I on the Gin: index operate through its 
effects on the bloating tertiary. The results 
obtained when we compute the direct and 
indirect effects of Investment Dependence 
II on the measure of income inequality 
from Figure 1b are not as dramatic, but 
they also sucport the hypothesis that the 
exacerbating effects of dependence on 
levels of inequality are mediated by the 
effects of investment on the tertiary. In 
this case the mediated effects (pasp3, = 
.4425) are samewhat smaller than the di- 
rect effects of Investment Dependence II 
(pa, = -S40 and they account for about 
45% of the total positive direct and indi- 
rect effects cf dependency (Paps + Pay = 
.9865) on the Gini index. The results 
shown in the two path diagrams and dis- 
cussed here provide rather strong support 
for viewing the growth of the tertiary as an 
important way in which dependence ad- 
versely affects the income distribution. 


Discussion 


The findings presented here must be 
considered strong empirical reinforcement 
for the idea that reliance on foreign capital 
is likely to contribute to the inequality of 
the distribulion of incomes in poor coun- 
tries. We have not only replicated 
Chase-Dunn’s and Rubinson’s results 
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Figure la. Path Diagram of Final Model with Investment Dependence I 
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Figure 1b. Path Diagram of Final Model with Investment Dependence H 


with additional inequality data and con- 
firmed them, but also tested the hypothe- 
sis using a conceptually different measure 
of investment dependence. While 
Chase-Dunn’s measure of dependence is a 
“flow” measure—that is, one which indi- 
cates the flow of profits from foreign- 
owned investors during a given period— 
our second measure of investment is a 
‘‘stock” measure. That is, it indicates the 
total stock of foreign investment which 
has been accumulated in a given country, 
over time. The fact that the relation be- 
tween investment dependence and in- 
equality can be confirmed for both flow 
and stock measures makes the findings all 
the more convincing. 

The credibility of the relation has also 
been increased because we were able to test 
it across a broader sample of poor coun- 
tries than in any previous investigation. 
Using our second measure of dependency, 
we were able to include almost 50 less- 
developed countries in our sample. Given 
our findings, it is very difficult to argue 
that the relation between investment de- 
pendence and inequality is due to the 
peculiarities of a restricted subset of Third 
World countries. It may still be the case 
that foreign capital is associated with in- 
equality only during a specific historical 
period. But it seems safe to say that, at 
least during the-sixties, high levels of ex- 


ternal economic dependence went along 
with high levels of inequality throughout 
the Third World. 

We found a fairly strong, positive rela- 
tion between the growth of the tertiary 
and our measures of inequality and a clear 
relation between reliance on foreign capi- 
tal and the growth of the tertiary sector. 
Our data also support the idea that the 
growth of the tertiary can be considered 
one of the mechanisms through which re- 
liance on foreign capital is related to 
higher levels of inequality. | 

Furthermore, we have found that 
growth of the employment in the second- 
ary sector is not related to higher levels of 
inequality and that high levels of depen- 
dence on foreign investment are not asso- 
ciated with rapid growth of employment in 
the secondary sector. In short, depén- 
dence is not associated with inequality 
simply because dependence is associated 
with the growth of the modern sector; the . 
relation between dependence and in- 
equality is a function of the kind of 
modern sector that is created. 

The findings presented here have sev- 
eral implications for students of inequality 
in developing countries. For those trying 
to elucidate the relation between invest- 
ment dependence and inequality, our re- 
sults reinforce the idea that foreign in- 
vestment exacerbates inequality not be- 
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cause it prevents capitalist accumulation 
in the Third World but because the 
Capitalist accumulation it fosters is so 
strongly exclusionary and inegalitarian. 
For those who are interested primarily in 
labor force structure, the main contribu- 
tion of our findings is to suggest that var- 
iables not often considered in such 
studies, like investment dependence, may 
be of significant help in explaining dif- 
ferences in labor force structure among 
countries at similar levels of development. 
It would be most interesting, for example, 
to discover whether other kinds of depen- 
dence, like trade dependence and aid de- 
pendence, have similar eo eee for 
the growth of the tertiary. 

More immediately, the apaa con- 
firmation of the connection between for- 
eign investment and the growth of the ter- 
tiary makes essential further exploration 
of the reasons for this connection. So far, 
it has been assumed that foreign investors 
may influence the shape of the labor force 
by choosing different technologies of pro- 
duction than local capitalists would. Other 
kinds of influence deserve more attention. 
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Nontechnolozical effects of penetration 
by foreign capital on the labor-absorbing 
capacity of the agrarian sector deserve 
further attertion. So does the hypoth- 
esized tendency of the multinational to 
exacerbate the ‘‘city lights effect.” 

For those interested in policy rather 
than in further research, the results do not 
offer too much in the way of positive sug- 
gestions, but may provide some useful 
suggestive information. On the one hand, 
they supply yet another piece of evidence 
against the essumption that the growth of 
the modern sector will diminish in- 
equality. On the other hand, they suggest 
that reducinz investment dependence will 
have an impact on inequality only if the 
social structural consequences of past de- 
pendence are also dealt with. If we are 
correct in assuming that most of the influ- 
ence of invzstment dependence is medi- 


‘ated through changes in underlying social 


structure, the resultant inequality will per- 
sist long efter the last subsidiary is 
nationalizec. But this is, of course, what 
the elevator operator has suspected all 
along. 


. 46. Lebanon 


- 49, South Korea 


APPENDIX A 
LIST OF COUNTRIES IN THE ANALYSIS 


z Appears in Table. | 
Country la lb 2a 2b 3 , 4a 


Latin America 

. Dominican Republic 
. Jamaica 

. Trinidad and Tobago 
Mexico 

. Guatemala 
Honduras 

. El Salvador 
. Nicaragua 

. Costa Rica 
. Panama 

11. Colombia 
12. Ecuador 
13. Peru 

14. Brazil. 

15. Bolivia 

16. Paraguay 
17. Chile 

18. Argentina 
19. Uruguay 
Europe 

20.. Ireland 

21. Spain 

22. Portugal 
23. Yugoslavia 
24. Greece 
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30. Nigeria 
31. Gabon 
32, Chad 
33. Kenya 
34. Tanzania 
35. Zambia 
36. Rhodesia 
37. Malawi 
38. South Africa X 
39. Malagasy Republic 
40. Morocco i 
41. Tunisia 

42, Sudan 

Middle East 

43. Turkey 

44, Iraq 

45, United Arab Republic 


KO KAAK 


48. Hong Kong 


50. India 

51. Pakistan 

52. Burma 

53. Sri Lanka 

54. Nepal 

55. Thailand 

56. Philippines 

57. Indonesia 

Total Appearances 
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APPENDIX B 
CORRELATION MATRIX OF VARIABLES IN THE ANALYSIS (MAXIMUM CASES) 
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l 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
1. % in r 1.000 .931* .078 — 118 805* —.164* —.101 .392*  .568* 
Tertiary 1950 n 29 29 34 34 23 23 27 30 
2. % in r 1.000 .432* — 180 .774* .004 —.274 .344*  .504* 
Tertiary 1960 n 29 49 49 33 33 35 46 
3. Change in r 1.000 — 358 .423* .606* —.679* .646* .600* 
Tertiary Employ- n 29 29 22 22 24 26 
ment 1950—60 
4, Population r 1.000 — 107 ~.260* .241* —.284* —.215* 
Size 1960 n 106 51 5i 42 90 
5. Per Capita - r 1.000 .106 —.361*  .571*  .656* 
GDP n 51 51 42 90 
6. Income Inequality r 1.000 —.799*  .572* .476* 
Gini Index n 5] 29 49 
7. Proportion of T 1.000 —.671* —.519* 
Income Accruing n 29 49 
to Poorest 20% 
8. Investment r 1.000 732 
Dependence | n 38 
9. Investment r 1.000 
Dependence II n 
Mean .221 .235  .008 202.981 208.2 47,96 5.167 2.136 3.100 
SD .097 .100 .034 758.036 168.9 9.54 2.086 74] 1.454 


* Significant to at least the .05 level. 


APPENDIX C 
THE COMMON CASES ANALYSIS 


The results shown in Tables la—4b are based 
on the maximum possible number of cases. 
Since data on some variables are missing for 
some countries, this leads to differences in the 
cases included in the tables, depending on the 
variables involved. Inferences made on the 
basis of comparisons between or among tables 
can be questioned because differences or 


similarities may be the result of switching cases 
rather than due to ‘‘real’’ differences. We have 
therefore replated these results on two sets of 
“common cases.’ One set consists of the 18 
cases for whch we have measures of Invest- 
ment Dependence I, proportion of the labor 
force in the tertiary in 1950 and 1960, per capita 
GDP, and inequality. The other set of cases 
consists of the 21 countries with measures of 
Investment Dependence II, and the other 4 


Table C1.. Standardized Regression Coefficients from Tables la—3 aad from Common Cases” Analyses 


H 
‘ 


Standardized 
Regression 
yeaa aces Maximum Cases 
Table Dependent Independent ae ee (Betas from 
Number Variables Variables n = 18 n = 21 Tables 1a—3) 
la Gini Index Investment Dep. I .563** 67 1** 
Per capita GDP ~ 118 ~.178 
Ib Gini Index Investment Dep. II .986** .786** 
Per capita GDP —.772** — 440** 
2a Tertiary Investment Dep. I .290** .261** 
1960 Tertiary 1950 .636 .683 
Per capita GDP .202* .201** 
Time Lag .057 032 
2b Tertiary Investment Dep. II .290** 298 
1960 Tertiary 1950 .649** .664** 
Per capita GDP 100 .077 
Time Lag .098 .084 
3 Gini Index Tertiary Change .702** .689** .644** 
Per Capita GDP — 070 — .216 — 130 


Notes: * = significant to between the .05 and .10 level. 
** = significant to at least the .05 level. 
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Table C2. Correlation Matrix of Variables in Analysis Using Cases Common with Table 4a (n = 18) 








. l 2 3 4 5 6- 7 8 
i. % in 

Tertiary 1950 1.000 916* 000 —~.240 .771* —,126 —.015 .418* 
2. % in 

Tertiary 1960 1.000 .399* — 424* .846* 160 ~ 254 .662* 
3. Change in 

Tertiary Employ- 

ment 1950-60 1.000 — 493% 354 .677* —,605* .703* 
4. Population ; 

Size 1960 1.000 — .395* — .455* 372 — .520* 
5. Per Capita GDP 1.000 .178 — 404* -527* 
6. Income Inequality 7 

Gini Index 1.000 — 848* .501* 
7. Proportion of 

Income Accruing 

to Poorest 20% 1.000 —,558* 
8. Investment 

Dependence I , 1.000 

Mean  .236 .259 .002 443.07 268.34 47.722 5.072 2.281 
sD .090 .083 334 999.10 148.66 8.600 1.892 .672 


* Significant to at least the .05 level. 


variables. Table 4a is already based on the first 
of these sets of cases, and Table 4b is based on 
the second set. The results in Tables la—2b 
have been reestimated for the appropriate set 
of common cases, depending upon which of the 
two investment dependence measures was 
used. Table 3 has been reestimated for both 
sets of common cases. Table C1 summarizes 
these results by presenting the standardized 
regression coefficients (Betas) from the com- 
mon cases analysis in comparison to the corre- 
sponding Betas from the ‘‘maximum cases” 
analysis (Tables la—3}). Both measures of in- 
vestment dependence have fairly strong, posi- 


tive, and statistically significant effects on the 
Gini index of income inequality in the rep- 
lications of Tables la and 1b. Both investment 
dependence measures continue to have 
moderately strong and statistically significant 
positive effects on growth of the tertiary, and 
growth of the tertiary continues to have signifi- 
cant positive effects on the Gini index in both 
sets of cases. In short, the results obtained 
earlier are very similar to the results obtained 
when attention is restricted to sets of common 
cases. Tables C2 and C3 present correlations 
among the variables in the analysis for the two 
sets of common cases. 


Table C3. Correlation Matrix of Variables in Analysis Using Cases Common with Table 4b {n = 21) 


l 2 3 


1. % in 
Tertiary 1950 
2. % in 
Tertiary 1960 
3. Change in 
Tertiary Employ- 
iment 1950-60 
4. Population 
Size 1960 
. Per Capita GDP 
. Income Inequality 
Gini Index 
7. Proportion of 
Income Accruing 
to Poorest 20% 
8. Investment 
Dependence II 


1.000 .911* .000 


1.000 .406* 


1.000 


CN LA 


— .003 
.037 


Mean 237 .262 
SD .087 .090 


* Significant to at least the .05 level. 


4 5 6 7 8 

— 245 .795* —.231 — .054 .550* 
=ar 877" 043 — 341 732" 
— .406* 368 .509* --.706* 585* 
1.000 315” — .436* 361 — .450* 
1.000 .037 —.149 .820* 

1.000 = Jot 353 
1.000 — .424* 

1.000 

393.32 283.30 47:143 5.148 3.634 

930.93 163.74 8.089 1.826 1.534 
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a Three errors unfortunately occurred 
in ‘‘Synthesis and Comparison of Stratifi- 
cation Theories: A Reply” (to Attewell 
and Fitzgerald’s Comment on an earlier 
article) by Robert V. Robinson and 
Jonathan Kelley in the April, 1980, ASR. 

On page 328, column two, last para- 
graph, a type-correction line for the previ- 
ous paragraph was, incorrectly, inserted 
as the second line of the first sentence. 
The second line should have read ‘‘zation 
of control, we defined the capitalist’’. 
The entire correct sentence—Employing 
this definition and operationalization of 
control, we defined the capitalist class as 
those who control the means of produc- 
tion and exercise authority (that is, have 
employees or subordinates) and the petite 
bourgeoisie as those who control the 
means of production but do not exercise 


authority.—was critical to Robinson 
and Kelley’s reply, toward explaining 
their position and teward understanding 
the remainder of the article. . 

On page 329, Table 1, second column, 
the ‘‘Control (1)’’ figure—.184—for 
‘‘Dahrendorf: Authority” should have 
read: .184*—the asterisk indicating that it, 
too, was significant at the .05 level. 

On page 332, Table 3, the third-column 
figure—.115—for ‘‘Marx: Control (cols. 1 
and 2) or Ownership (cols. 3 and 4)” 
should have read .115*—-the asterisk in- 
dicating that it is significant at p < .05. 
Because of the omission of the asterisk, 
Attewell and Fitzgerald’s claim (that 
[Robinson and Kelley] slighted the Marx- 
ian model by employing a job earnings 
measure) seems to be more substantiated 
than it, in fact, is. 
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This paper analyzes the lending patterns of commercial banks in a major metropolitan area. The 
banks are studied in terms of their ties, through the members of their boards of directors, to 
networks of economic power and upper class social interaction within the metropolitan 
structure of the capitalist class. The central research question cancerns whether the extent of a 
bank’s centrality to these networks substantially influences the decisions made by each bank 
regarding the allocation of the capital it commands. While attermpting to consider the broader 
social consequences of private economic power, the paper addresses three problems found in 
many recent studies of interlocking directorates: the general lack of attention paid to questions 
of social consequences as opposed to issues of structure. conceptual confusions central to 
explanations that focus on notions of ‘‘cooptation’’; and the omission of measures on the 
dimension of economic power. The empirical analysis, dealing with the impact of class 
structure, economic power and institutional size measures upon the distribution of bank loan 
capital, reveals that the main determinants of lending are the class structure characteristics of 
banks as these are reflected in the network linkages of their boards of directors. In particular, 
banks whose directors are tied to numerous local corporations which represent major 
concentrations of economic power and, to a lesser extent, to zhe most exclusive upper class 
social circles are those most likely to emphasize concentrated lending to capitalist borrowers 
and, correspondingly, most likely to withhold capital from mortgage loans. It is also shown that 
these differences in lending behavior are not related to the profitability of the banks themselves. 
It is argued that these patterns are best explained by a model of capitalist class coordination in 
which dominant groups exercise their abilities to influence banks and corporations in ways that 
benefit their interests. These findings are examined in terms of the general economic stagnation 


and even decline of older urban areas. 


In recent years we have witnessed an 
impressive proliferation of studies of net- 
works of interlocking corporate di- 
rectorates (Allen, 1974; 1976; Levine, 
1972; 1977; Sonquist and Koenig, 1975; 
Bearden et al., 1975; Bunting and Liu, 
1977; Warner and Unwalla, 1967; 
Marlolis, 1975; 1977; Mintz and Schwartz, 
1977; Smith and Desfosses, 1972; Pen- 
nings, 1978; Bonacich and Domhoff, 1977; 
Stanworth and Giddens, 1975). While the 
present study also examines such net- 
works, it differs substantially from most of 
the previous work. It focuses not just on 
the structure of private economic power, 
‘ but, more importantly, on the conse- 
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quences of the exercise of that power. 
Thus, in looking at the flow of capital in a 
metropolitan area, this study is most con- 
cerned with joining the question of ‘‘Who 
holds posit:ons of power?” with the ques- 
tion of “So what?’ In particular, the 
analysis examines the ties that commer- 
cial banks in St. Louis, Missouri have to 
networks of economic power and upper 
class social interaction within the met- 
ropolitan structure of the capitalist class 
and, then, considers whether a bank’s 
centrality to these networks substantially 
influences the lending decisions made by 
each bank regarding the allocation of the 
capital it commands. 


Critical Issues in the Study of Interlocking 
Directorates 


This paper addresses three major 
problems which exist in many’ recent 
studies of interlocking directorates and 
related social network. These problems 
are: first, the general lack of attention to 
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questions of effects, outputs, and signifi- 
cant social consequences associated with 
differing structures of organizational in- 
terlocks and socjal networks; second, a 
vagueness of the dominant theoretical 
orientations concerning the issue of what 
motivates the establishment of intercon- 
nections among corporations and how 
these interconnections relate to larger 
structures of power; and third, the typical 
omission of measurable indices of eco- 
nomic and social power and importance 
other than those defined by the dimen- 
sions of ‘“‘interconnectedness’’ used to 
identify network patterns. Each of these 
problems merits some discussion. 

a. Interlocking directorates and social 
consequences. Most recent studies of in- 
terlocking corporate directorates have 
been limited to considering the structural 
patterns represented by the interlocks. 
There have been inquiries regarding 
whether corporations are formed in inter- 
est group clusters (Allen, 1978; Sonquist 
and Koenig, 1975); whether the positional 
centrality of banks indicates patterns of 
bank dominance in interlock relationships 
(Mariolis, 1975); and whether the inter- 
lock patterns suggest efforts: by firms to 
establish supportive and cooptive re- 
lationships with other firms of importance 
to their operations (Allen, 1974; Burt, 
1978a; 1978b). While these studies raise 
important issues, what is largely missing is 
any attempt to demonstrate whether 
interlock patterns, and more specifically 
the structures of private economic power 
embodied in such patterns, lead to conse- 
quences of substantial importance for the 
larger society. - l 

This lack of any attention to questions 
of the consequences of private economic 
power parallels a similar trend in the ex- 
tended debates concerning community 
power (Aiken and Mott, 1970). These de- 
bates, which originally stimulated much of 
the research on interlocking directorates 
discussed here, not only have tended to 
become overly focused on questions of 
structure, but also have increasingly dealt 
less with private economic power. Grow- 
ing out of the unresolved disputes over 
““structures,’’ there have been some at- 
tempts in the community power literature 
. to look at outputs. Most of these attempts, 
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however, have been focused on the public 
realm, such as considering how organ- 
izationál factors influence a range of out- 
puts including the level of public spending 
for various programs, the success of dif- 
ferent communities in obtaining federal 
grant-in-aid funds, the policy decisions re- 
garding school integration, and the im- 
position of water fluoridation (Clark, 
1975). There have been few studies con- 
cerning outputs associated with private 
decisions, such as those made by major 
corporations and banks and their owners 
and managers. Most of those that do exist 
have been largely centered around case . 
studies that emphasize qualitative rather 
than quantitative analyses (Hayes, 1972; 
Hartman, 1974). 

This lack of attention to consequences 
is especially striking because studies of 
interlocking corporate directorships, as 
well as those of community power 
structures, were originally motivated by 
theoretical and substantive questions that - 
certainly were grounded in concerns over 
the social implications of private eco- 
nomic power. For example, Louis Bran- 
deis, writing in 1913 in reaction to an early 
legislative study of corporate concentra- 
tion, saw corporate interlocks as ‘‘the root 
of many evils,” including the suppression 
of competition and the centralization of 
economic power that represented a major 
threat to a democratic society (Brandeis, 
1913:13). C. Wright Mills saw interlocking 
directorates as representing a level of 
coordination which is tied less to ‘‘any 
specific property interest” than it is to 
‘‘class-wide property’’ and that embodies 
“the community of interest,” and ‘‘the 
unification of output on policy, that pre- 
vails among the propertied class’’ (Mills, 
1956:122-—3). A more recent government 
report suggested that interlocking di- 
rectorates could 


... lead to a concentration of economic and 
fiscal control in a few hands. There is in this 
the danger of a business elite, an ingrown 
group, impervious to outside forces, intoler- 
ant of dissent, and protective of the status 
quo, charting the direction of production and 
investment... . (U.S. Senate Committee on 
Governmental Affairs, 1978:6) 


Even more generally, the concern with 
interlocking directorates has been linked 
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with questions of whether large corpo- 
rations, given the increasing concentra- 
tion among corporations in recent de- 
cades, have emerged as the dominant cen- 
ters of power within the society (Useem, 
1978; 1979). 


While the declarations by Mills and. 


others concerning the social importance of 
consequences that might flow from corpo- 
rate interlocks have not stimulated much 
recent research on the question, among 
those studying such interlocks there have 
been some limited exceptions. One area of 
corporate behavior where there has been 
attention to outputs concerns corporate 
profit rates (Gogel, 1977; Burt, 1978a; 
Norich, 1980). The study of profit rates as 
an output in studies of corporate structure 
does have some justification. Profit rates 
are relevant to an understanding of the 
ability and success of firms in seeking to 
maximize their own interests and to 
achieve greater firm efficiency. In addi- 
tion, critics of the “‘managerial thesis’’ 
have identified profit rates as a reasonable 
standard for evaluating the supposed dis- 
tinctions between corporations of dif- 
ferent ownership types (Norich, 1980). 
More generally, profit rates also provide a 
standard for examining the ability of firms 
and groups of firms to accumulate con- 
centrations of capital. 

Despite the relevance of profit rates for 
some questions, corporate profits are not 
Clearly related to the theoretical and sub- 
stantive problems concerning the societal 
effects of private economic power that 
Originally motivated most studies in this 
area. Researchers studying profit rates as 
outputs have generally not shown what 
importance the differences in profit rates 
of firms have for understanding questions 
ean beyond the issue of corporate 
intetconnections. While profit rates do 
have the advantage of being measurable, 
using available data, this advantage does 
` not override their fundamental limitations. 

This study does focus on consequences. 
The analysis presented here examines the 
_ lending behavior of banks, an area of eco- 
nomic behavior that clearly does have 
broad social implications especially in 
studies of contemporary urban problems. 
Banks have a unique character as private 
enterprises: they have the function of ac- 
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cumulating surplus capital from depos- 
itors throughout their communities and 
then making investment decisions on how 
this accumulated capital is to be allocated 
in the form cf loans. Patterns of loan de- 
cisions can be assumed to represent policy 
priorities established by the officers of 
the bank and by its board of directors 
(Reed et al., 1976:149). In their loan de- 
cisions, banks are, in effect, deciding on 
how a substantial portion of the surplus 
capital, accumulated from the entire 
community and owned by a diverse range 
of depositors in the community, is to be 
distributed. While a broad range of de- 
mands exists for that capital from pro- 
spective borzowers, banks are able to de- 
termine which demands are met. As a re- 
sult, they routinely influence ‘‘the alloca- 
tion of real resources” in the society and, 
in effect, ‘‘what is produced, how it is 
produced, aad to whom it is distributed” 
(Harvey, 1375:125). This quasi-public 
character of banks, despite their status as 
private, profit-seeking enterprises, has 
been long recognized in this country. 
Brandeis, writing over a half century ago, 
stated that because ‘‘bank resources are, 
in the main, not owned by the stock- 
holders nor by the directors,” and be- 
cause the ‘‘dependence of commerce and 
industry upon bank deposits as the com- 
mon reservoirs of quick capital is so com- 
plete ... deposit banking should be 
recognized as one of the businesses ‘af- 
fected with a public interest’ '’ (Brandeis, 
1913:15). Smmilarly, a modern textbook on 
banking states, ‘‘The major reason banks 
are chartered is to serve the credit needs 
of their cammunities. If this cannot be 
done, there is little justification for their 
existence” (Reed et al., 1976:150). Gov- 
ernment regulation of banking has-also re- 
flected the understood obligation of banks 
to meet community credit needs (U.S. 
Senate Committee on Banking, 1977). 
Bank lending decisions are òf particular 
importance in areas such as St. Louis, 
which not only face a diverse range of 
internally based demands for capital, but 
which also are called upon to provide 
capital for investments in more rapidly 
growing sections of the country (Ratcliff, 
1980a; 19€0b). The resulting Joan distri- 
butions of banks are thus related to issues 
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of disinvestment within the metropolitan 
area, and especially to such critical ques- 
tions as the availability of capital for in- 
vestments in local housing, and to the 
processes of stagnation, disinvestment, 
and decline in older metropolitan areas 
(Bradford and Morino, 1977).’ 

b. Ambiguities in theories of interor- 
ganizational relationships. Recent treat- 
ments of interlocking directorates have 
not clearly specified what motivates the 
establishment of interlocks. The most 
general theoretical approach offered to 
explain interlocking corporate di- 
rectorships has centered around the no- 
tion of ‘‘cooptation.’’ For example, Allen 
has suggested a ‘“‘theory of interorgan- 
izational elite cooptation’’ which sees in- 
terlocking directorates as representing 
“an attempt by corporations to anticipate 
environmental contingencies and to con- 
trol their relationships with other corpo- 
rations’’ (Allen, 1974:393). He notes 
further that such interlocks constitute ‘‘a 
cooperative strategy anticipating or con- 
trolling potentially disruptive unilateral 
actions by other organizations” (Allen, 
1974:403). Within such a framework, in- 
terlocks between banks and corporations 
are seen as quite rational cooptive ar- 
rangements. Thompson suggests that cor- 
porations seek bank interlocks in order to 
increase ‘“‘their access to financial re- 
sources for the duration of the cooptive 
arrangement’ (Thompson, 1967:35). 

While this perspective is generally 
plausible, it suffers from being both vague 


and potentially tautological. The state-: 


ment of a cooptive motivation becomes of 
little use in evaluating theories of power 
and control over corporations if it simply 
means that firms, like people, tend to act 
in their own self-interest in ways that 
allow them to experience gains or control 
losses. In the context of proposing a solu- 
tion, one proponent of the cooptation ap- 
proach acknowledges this problem when 
he states that discussions of ‘‘interlocking 
directorates as cooptive devices do not 
advance theoretical understanding of cor- 
porate interlocking as much as provide a 
sociological label for it’? (Burt, 1978a:2; 
1978b). 

An additional unresolved problem in 
this cooptation theoretical approach is 
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that the. model assumes a basically 
atomized organizational set in which indi- 
vidual organizations are analyzed in terms 
of whether they have chosen either to be 
or not to be linked with other organ- 
izations. The factors motivating such 
choices are assumed to be tied to the 
problems and prospects experienced by 
individual corporations. Thompson, for 
example, argues that cooptation as a 
strategy is most likely to be pursued by 
Organizations in a weakened position 
seeking to ‘‘avert threats to their stability 
or existence” (Thompson, 1967:35). Or- 
ganizations are thus seen as individualized - 
decision-making units that are drawn into 
relationships of dependency, thus losing 
their autonomy in order to reduce uncer- 
tainty. Such an individualized approach does 
not appear to do justice to the problem. In 
particular, the “‘cooptation theory” per- 
spective fails to account for any structures 
of power and control that are not firmly 
based in any one organization. This limi- 
tation is unfortunate since one of the 
motivating concerns in the whole area of 
social networks has been that the relevant 
units of organizational control and coordi- 
nation might be larger structural config- 
urations. | 

The present paper builds upon a model 
of capitalist class coordination. The con- 
cern here is with the extent to which inter- 
connected and coordinated groups within 
the capitalist class are able to exert power 
and-control over sets of firms in a way that 
is advantageous to the dominant groups 
involved in them. In such a system, it 
would not be necessary to assume that a 
dominant group is synonymous with any 
one organization in the network. Instead, 
power and control. could be based in a 
group that simultaneously has interest in a 
number of organizations. Interlocking di- 
rectorates can be seen as important man- 
ifestations of power relationships of the 
dominant groups. 

This class coordination perspective 
draws upon analyses of ‘‘finance 
capitalists” and ‘‘interest groups” in that 
both corporations and banks are seen as 
being tied to more inclusive networks of 
power within the capitalist class (Sweezy, 
1942:chap. 14; 1953). Rudolf Hilferding, 
whose 1910 book focused attention on fi- 
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nance capitalists, saw interlocking di- 
rectorates as a crucial aspect of these 
networks, often indicating other less 
visible dimensions of interconnections 
such as ownership. Hilferding wrote about 
the ‘‘personal union” and ‘‘community of 
interests’ embodied in ‘‘... a circle of 
persons who, thanks to their own posses- 
sion of capital or as representatives of 
concentrated power over other people’s 
capital (bank directors), sit upon the gov- 
erning boards of a large number of corpo- 
rations’’ (Hilferding [1910] cited in 
Sweezy, 1942:261). Imbedded in Hilfer- 
_ ding’s analysis were two conflicting views 
of the role of banks in their relationships 
with corporations. On the one hand, 
banks were seen as the organizers of the 
capitalist class, imposing order, discipline 
and some centralized planning on a 
potentially overcompetitive economic 
system in order to achieve some overall 
level of improved internal efficiency. On 
the other hand, banks were seen as cen- 
ters of speculative and even predatory ac- 
tivity leading to corporations being raided 
and ‘‘run into the ground’ by banks 
seeking their own profits. Even without 
resolving these views, Hilferding saw 
banks and finance capitalists as becoming 
increasingly dominant over corporations. 
The research reported here is not based 
on any assumption that banks are the 
dominant forces in their relationships with 
corporations. While the special character 
of banks as holders and distributors of 
capital makes them likely centers of class 
Organization and coordination, both banks 
and corporations are seen here as possibly 
interconnected points of decision making 
‘ within larger networks of class interests. 
Rather than expecting.any one bank or 
corporation to act as a centralized point of 
dominance, it is more useful to see an 
ongoing effort by groups within the 
capitalist class with lines to both banks 
and corporations attempting to maximize 
benefits in different forms at a number of 
separate points. A similar view has been 
suggested by Zeitlin: 
Neither ‘‘financiers’’ extracting interest at 
the expense of industrial profits nor *‘bank- 
ers” controlling corporations, but finance 
capitalists on the boards of the largest banks 
and corporations preside over banks’ in- 
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vestments as creditors and shareholders or- 
ganizing production, sales, and financing, 
and appropriating the profits of their inte- 
grated activities. (Zeitlin, 1976:900, empha- 
sis in the original) 


Thus, while the cooptation model sees 
corporations and banks as distinct islands 
of self-interest searching for strategic al- 
liances, the class coordination model sees 
both banks and corporations as vehicles 
for the interests of groups able to domi- 
nate, or at least heavily influence, the ac- 
tions of individual firms. 

Despite the conceptual clarity in the 
contrast between the cooptation and the 
class coordination perspectives, it is diffi- 
cult to frame an unambiguous test to de- 
termine which is more appropriate. One 
partial test is allowed by the focus on bank 
lending decisions. Patterns of lending de- 
cisions can be examined simultaneously in 
terms of the effects of structural charac- 
teristics of the banks and, most notably, of 
their size, and in terms of the effects of 
corporate and upper class organizational 
interlocks. In important ways, the coop- 
tation perspective would suggest that 
bank behavior would follow individual 
structural characteristics, while the class 
coordination perspective would empha- 
size the influences of network linkages. 

While this comparison is important, this 
study also presents an- opportunity for a 
more fundamental test of the usefulness of 
the two contrasting perspectives. This test 
involves an analysis of bank profit rates. 
Even though the use of profit rates was 
criticized earlier as an output measure of 
the social impact of private economic 
power, profit rates are directly relevant to 
the issue of what forces motivate organ- 
izational behavior. The key issue here is 
whether banks appear to be acting as in- 
dependent units, seeking to maximize the 
benefits they receive individually, or 
whether they are being motivated by some 
broader set of interests. 

Given what some people have seen as 
the dominant role banks exercise over 
corporations in lending relationships (as is 
reflected in the power of banks to deny or 
approve loans), a perspective that empha- 
sizes basic organizational autonomy 
would presumably also make certain as- 
sumptions about the distribution of bank - 
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profits. If, as the cooptation model as- 
sumes, firms seek interlocks in order to 
stabilize and improve their positions, then 
banks that are successful in establishing 
corporate interlocks should enjoy the 
highest rate of profit. Such a linkage be- 
tween the achievement of strategic inter- 
locks and the attainment of higher profits 
has been specifically predicted in one 
elaboration of the cooptation model (Burt, 
1980). From this same perspective it is 
reasonable to expect that banks most in- 
volved in lending to corporate and other 
‘*blue-chip’’ borrowers would also expe- 
rience higher rates of profits (Starr, 1975). 

In contrast, according to the class coor- 
dination perspective, it is not necessary 
that banks with more interlocks will be 
more profitable. If larger class networks 
control both banks and corporations, it is 
not possible to say whether economic 
gains among interlocked banks and corpo- 
rations would be realized as profits by 
either individual banks or corporations or 
in some other form by other firms in the 
same network. It is quite possible, since 
the interests of corporations are most 
served by ready access to low cost capital, 
that lending to corporations will not neces- 
sarily yield high profits for banks. Banks 
could be much more important to groups 
that control them as accumulators of 
available capital than as centers of profit. 
Thus, whereas the cooptation perspective 
would presumably predict a direct re- 
lationship between corporate lending and 
bank profitability, the class coordination 
thesis makes no such prediction. 

c. Economic power and network inter- 


connections. Studies of interlocking di- . 


rectorates, with their focus on relation- 
ships among organizations, have repre- 
sented a critical perspective on more 
traditional organizational studies that 
have only examined more individualized 
or static dimensions of power. However, 
actual research accomplishments have 
lagged behind the image of an approach 
that seeks to integrate complex inter- 
relationships of power. With the 
emergence of more sophisticated mathe- 
matical, computer-based and statistical 
techniques in studies of organizational 
interlocks, research has become increas- 
ingly limited in its ability to incorporate 
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multiple dimensions of power. Thus, most 
studies of interlocks are concerned with 
only one dimension of interorganizational 
importance—that of the interconnections 
themselves (cf. Levine, 1972; Sonquist 
and Koenig, 1975). Regardless of their 
differing individual characteristics, all 
firms typically are treated as equal units 
and then analyzed in terms of whether 
they are more or lass central, based on 
their patterns of interconnections. 

The omission of dimensions directly 
relating to economic power is unfortunate 
because vast differences in size and in 
power are so characteristic of the corpo- 
rate realm. In the present study, the goal 
is to characterize the interconnections 
between banks and corporations in terms 
of not only their intensity, but also the 
corporate power and potential capital de- 
mands that they represent. The former 
dimension is measured by the number of 
large corporations tied to a bank. In order 
to incorporate the dimension of corporate 
power, I have assumed that corporations 
can be compared according to their total 
number of employees. 

There are several advantages in using 
the number of emplcyees as a measure of 
corporate power, including the availability 
of data and the reasonable comparability 
of this measure across sectors of the 
economy. Ideally one would compare 
firms on their total assets. However, given 
the focus in this study on the entire popu- 
lation of corporations of some substantial 
size in one metropolitan area (many of. 
which are not only not listed in the major 
stock exchanges but also do not even have 
their stock publicly traded), it became 
clear that it was not practical to attempt to 
gather asset information. Data on sales are 
available for most corporations, and could 
roughly be estimated for the rest, but sales 
data produce even more problems than 
number of employees in making compari- 
sons across different sectors of the econ- 
omy. For example, retail firms, public 
utilities, transportation firms, and non- 
banking financial corporations have very 
different relationships of sales to actual 
firm sizes than do manufacturing firms. 
Further, manufacturing firms also differ 
greatly among themselves. The number of 
employees (informaticn which generally is 
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available) does give a reasonable ap- 
proximation of the economic and social 
importance of each firm. 

Having discussed the strategies em- 
ployed in this paper in relation to the three 
problems ‘existing with most studies of 
interlocking directorates, I shall now 
move to present the results of my own 
research. First, however, I shall present a 
more integrated statement of the theoreti- 
cal approach I am pursuing. 


- Banks and the Command of Corporate 
Capital 


The general thesis guiding this research 
follows the capitalist class coordination 
model. It holds that banks tend to oper- 
ate not only as profit-seeking enter- 
prises in their own right, but also as the 
capital-accumulating appendages of the 
groups and interests within the class to 
which they are most closely connected. It 
is argued that this dual character of banks 
becomes most relevant for those banks 
which are closely tied to dominant groups 
at the center of the class where there 
exists the concentration of both demands 
and opportunities for capital investments. 
Banks can be expected to loan the funds 
they command in ways that reflect their 
class structure positions (Ratcliff, 1980a; 
1980b). The internal structure of the class 
can be divided along two dimensions of 
centrality: economic power and upper 
class social interaction. The dimension of 
economic power can be represented in 
terms of ties to the corporate structure 
_ while upper class social interaction is rep- 
resented by ties to exclusive private upper 
class organizations (Ratcliff et al., 1979). 
While the association of the first dimen- 
sion with greater capital demands is ap- 
parent, research has also shown how 
upper class social ties are important in 
integrating the sometimes divergent eco- 
‘nomic interests of leading capitalists 
(Domhoff, 1970; Baltzell, 1958). Banks 


more closely tied to centers of either eco-. 


nomic power or upper class social in- 
teraction, and especially those tied to 
both, should concentrate their lending in 
the direction of capitalist borrowers simi- 
larly located in the class structure, with 
‘corporate loans in particular predomi- 
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nating. In contrast, banks more peripheral 
to the dominant groups within the class 
can be expected to be subject to a more 
diverse range of demands for capital, as 
well as a set of opportunities less concen- 
trated in the corporate sphere, with the 
consequence that their loans will be less 
exclusively directed toward major 
capitalist borrowers. One result is that the 
more marginal banks should be substan- 
tially more involved in mortgage lending. 

This thesis has found support in re- 
search recertly completed (as part of this 
same project) on mortgage disinvestment 
by banks in the St. Louis area (Ratcliff, 
1980a; 1980). Looking at home mortgage 
loans made by banks during 1975 and 
1976, considerable variation was found 
among banks, both in the extent of their 
involvement, relative to their sizes, in 
providing home mortgage loans, and in the 
extent to which they provided home loans 
in older low and moderate income neigh- 
borhoods within the metropolitan area. 
Evidence of disinvestment and with- 
drawal of capital from home mortgage 
lending in such neighborhoods was shown 
to be characteristic of those banks most 
closely tied to the centers of economic 
power and upper class social integration 
within the capitalist class. 


The Research Data. 


This study focuses on all 78 commercial 
banks which in 1975 had their headquar- 
ters either -n St. Louis City or St. Louis 
County, the two dominant counties in the 
St. Louts SMSA, and on the 890 directors 
of these banks. Missing information 
caused the deletion of one bank from the 
present analysis. ‘‘Loan portfolio” data 
for the last day of 1975 were obtained on 
each of the banks from the Federal Re- 
serve System. These data come from the 
“Reports of Condition” that each com- 
mercial bank is required to file pe- 
riodically ‘with federal regulatory agen- 
cies. In these reports, banks must specify 
the total dollar amount of outstanding 
loans there have in each of over 20 
categories. 

In this analysis, two distinct types of 
loans are treated as ‘‘outputs.’’ The first 
type consists of loans in categories where 
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the borrowers appear to be either corpo- 
rations, partnerships, or individual 
Capitalists obtaining loans in order to 
make or maintain investments in profit- 
seeking activities outside of real estate. 
These ‘‘loans to capitalists’’ represent a 
combination of several different 
categories of loans: commercial and in- 
dustrial loans; loans to U.S. commercial 
banks and other financial institutions; and 
loans given either to brokers or nonbrok- 
ers for the purchase of securities. The 
second type includes all conventional and 
government guaranteed mortgage loans on 
one to four unit residential properties 
(predominantly single family homes). 
Specific measures used are the per- 
centages that each loan type is of all loans 
outstanding from each bank. 

These data do have certain limitations. 
Most notably, it is not possible to identify 
the recipients, the sizes, or the geographic 
destination of individual loans. Thus the 
recipients of commercial and industrial 
loans could be either major or small cor- 
porations, and the loans could be used 
either locally or elsewhere. The lack of 
location information for the home mort- 
gage data is less of a problem because a 
separate study has been made of that issue 
using geographically specific data made 
available under the Home Mortgage Dis- 
closure Act (HMDA) (Ratcliff, 1980a; 
1980b).! 

In order to determine the economic 
‘*networks’’ within which each bank was 
situated, all interlocks between bank di- 
rectors and the largest corporations in the 
St. Louis area were identified. Determin- 
ing the list of St. Louis corporations and 
their directors was a complex task. The 
major published directories of corpo- 


1 For mortgage analyses, the HMDA data have the 
advantage (in addition to geographic specificity) of 
reporting new loans for a specific year, thus being 
sensitive to recent policy priorities of a bank. Loan 
portfolio data, on the other hand, have the advantage 
of indicating the overall commitment of a bank to 
mortgage lending at a particular point in time. Even 
though mortgage loans are given for a long term, 
often up to twenty-five or thirty years, they also can 
be bought or sold on the secondary mortgage market. 
Therefore, a current year’s loan decision might not 
represent the accumulated commitment of such 
loans for a particular bank. 
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rations, such as the Dun and Bradstreet. 
Million Dollar Directory, proved to be 
very incomplete on the metropolitan level. 
A number of other directories were con- 
sulted in order to identify the population 
of St. Louis corporations of comparable 
size to those in the Million Dollar Di- 
rectory based on sales and/or number of 
employees. Through these processes, 350 
St. Louis based corporations were iden- 


tified which were still in business in 1976, 


and which were not subsidiaries of other 
corporations on the same list (some firms 
left in the study were subsidiaries of other, 
usually nonlocal, corporations that, 
nonetheless, maintained local boards of 
directors). Information on file with the 
Secretary of State of Missouri providing 
the names of the board of directors of each 
Missouri corporation was consulted in 
cases where the data were not provided in 
directories. The search yielded over 3,000 
directorship positions. For each of the 350 
St. Louis corporations, the total number 
of employees was ascertained. 

With these data two measures of eco- 
nomic interconnections were calculated 
for each bank. The first measure is the 
total number of firms among the 350 to 
which the bank is directly linked through a 
shared director. The second measure is 
the total combined number of employees 
for all corporations with which each bank 
is linked. Neither of these measures is af- 
fected if a bank has more than one director 
link to any one corporation since the 
interlock and the total number of em- 
ployees are each only included once. 

The bank directors were also examined 
to determine which had been involved in 
any of five organizations found to be the 
most exclusive in upper class social 
circles in St. Louis (Ratcliff et al., 1979). 
These organizations consist of two men’s 
clubs, one country club, the St. Louis So- 
cial Register, and the Veiled Prophet So- 
ciety, a secret organization of St. Louis 
men which holds a highly exclusive de- 
butante ball each year. Membership lists 
or directories were obtained for the first 
four organizations. For the Veiled Prophet 
Society, a search through newspaper ar- 
chives was conducted in order to determine 
all bankers who had either had a daughter 
as a debutante or a wife as a ‘‘Lady of 
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Honor’’ in the Ball during any of the pre- 
vious twenty years. Involvement in these 
organizations was found to be highly 
intercorrelated and distinct from other 
clubs and social organizations for which 
membership information was collected. 
The particular measure of the closeness of 
each bank to networks of ‘‘upper class 
social prominence” used here is the pro- 
portion of bank directors in each bank 
who are tied to at least one of the five 
exclusive social organizations. The great 
advantage of these data on exclusive so- 
cial organizations is that they make possi- 
ble the incorporation of the dimension of 
upper class networks in a manner that is 
conceptually and empirically distinct from 
the data on corporate or economic net- 
works. 

The size of the banks is heated by the 
total deposits of each on the last day of 
1975. The holding company status of each 
bank was also determined. Missouri pro- 
hibits branch banking but allows mul- 
tibank holding companies to operate. 
Banks owned by holding companies 
maintain separate boards of directors and, 
according to laws and regulations, are 
supposed to operate in a generally inde- 
pendent fashion. In order to examine the 
impact of holding company status, holding 
company affiliated banks are distin- 
guished from independent banks in the 
analysis. 

Because of the highly skewed distri- 
butions of the measures of bank deposit 
size and of total employees to which the 
bank is linked, logarithmic (base 10) 
transformations were performed in order 
to produce more normal distributions 
useful in regression analyses (cf. Schues- 
sler, 1971:408). 

Yet another set of data incorporated in 
this analysis concerns the profitability of 
'banks. These data come from income re- 
ports submitted yearly to federal regu- 
latory agencies. The present analysis 
utilizes a conventional measure of bank 
profitability: net income of the bank be- 
fore taxes and before security gains and 
losses divided by the total assets of the 
bank (Reed et al., 1976:434). These data 
have an advantage over nonbanking cor- 
porate profit data in that there is much less 
variation among banks in accounting 
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techniques due to the common rules and 
regulations imposed by the federal bank 
regulators. 


The Research Findings 


The focus of the analysis is on the de- 
terminants of lending patterns among St. 
Louis banks Initially, differences in loan 
distributions for banks in different size 
categories: will be examined. Next, a 
series of regression equations will be 
presented in order to identify and compare 
differences in the amount of variance in 
lending patterns explained by particular 
variables ard sets of variables. Finally, 
the distribution of loans and other bank 
characteristics are examined in relation to 
bank profitzbility. 

a. The distribution of bank loans. The 
distribution of bank loan capital among 
lending categories is presented in Table 1 
by the size ranks of the banks. For all 
banks taker. together, all three categories 
of loans tc capitalists account for just 
under one-half (45.8%) of the outstanding 
loans. The largest single category, com- 
mercial and industrial loans, includes over 
one-third (36.8%) of the loan portfolios. 
Far smaller amounts are represented by 
loans to banks and financial institutions 
(5.8%) and loans for the purchase of secur- 
ities (3.2%). About one-sixth (15.8%) of 
the loan totals are invested in home mort- 
gages. Loans not accounted for here are in 
such loan categories as multifamily resi- 
dential loans, and credit card and auto 
loans. 

Banks differ in their loan distributions 
according to their size. The top five banks 
have concentrated their loans more in 
lending to capitalists and much less in 
providing _oans for home mortgages. The | 
three categories of smaller banks, which 
do not differ significantly from each other 
in their loan distributions, have fewer 
loans to capitalists and more loans for 
mortgages. Taken just -by themselves, 
these findings provide some support for 
the argument that differences in bank 
lending practices are a function of the size 
of the bank. Economists interested in 
banks typically see size as a major deter- 
minant of bank performance. In particu- 
lar, larger banks are seen as trying to em- 
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Table 1. The Distribution of Total Bank Loans as of 12/31/75 among Lending Categories by Banks Grouped According to Size 


Loans to Capitalists 


Total 


Amount for 


% of 
Loans for 
Home Mortgage 


Industrial 


All Types 
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(N) 


of Loans* 


$2,136,165 


Loans 


Size Rank of Bank 


Top 5 Banks 


(5) 
(10) 
(25) 
(37) 


$467,052 
$3,872,539 


$747,099 


$522,323 


7.2 
27.3 
27.0 
24.3 


60.5 
30.2 
26.7 
26.9 


ANON 
Ww} m y 


N = o 20 
0M TA es 


Banks Ranked 6 to 15 
Banks Ranked 16 to 40 
Banks Ranked 41 to 77 


eo 


15.8 


45.8 


5.8 3.2 


36.8 


* In thousands of dollars. 


phasize wholesale banking operations 
with businesses rether than engaging in 
retail or consumer-oriented banking. It is 
argued that wholesale banking is both 
more efficient and more profitable (Starr, 
1975:86; Leinsdorf and Etra, 1973:81). 
However, in Table 1, in contrast to those 
that follow, data are not presented in a 
way that allows us to consider the effects 


of bank size in relation to the effects of the 


positions of banks within the structure of 
the capitalist class. 

b. Zero-order correlations. In Table 2, 
the zero-order correlations reveal a gener- 
ally consistent pattern of support for the 
arguments developed above. The intensity 
of a bank’s lending to capitalist borrowers 
is strongly related to the different mea- 
sures indicating the closeness of the 
bank’s ties to networks of economic 
power and upper class social interaction 
within the local capitalist class. The rele- 
vant correlations, which include those 
between loans to capitalists and the range 
of corporation ties tr = .573), the com- . 
bined size of linked corporations mea- 
sured by total employees (r = .547), and 
upper class social ties (r = .540), are all 
strong. However, élso as expected, a 
strong positive relationship exists be- 
tween capitalist-oriented lending and bank 
size in deposits (r = .402). The pattern of 
relationships for home mortgage lending 
is, again as expected, the reverse of that 
for capitalist lending. These relationships, 
which are weaker than those for loans to 
capitalists, indicate that the more closely 
tied a bank is to the centers of power and 
prominence, the less involved it is in 
mortgage lending. Here, however, bank 
size is only weakly related (r = —.070). 
Holding company banks are more likely to 
be involved in loans to capitalists (r = 
.179) and less likely to emphasize home 
mortgage loans (r = —.255). 

c. Internal class structure and loans for 
capitalists. In Table 3, the selected re- 
pression models, with different combina- 
tions of the study variables, allow us to 
examine statistically the relative contri- 
butions of the factors as determinants of 
the percentage of tocal loans going to 
capitalist borrowers. By comparing the 
increments of explained variation (R?) 
added by particular factors when the ef- 
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Table 2. Zero-Order Correlations between Bank Lending to Capitalist Borrowers and to Home Borrowers, 


the Capitalist Class Connections of Bank Board Members and the Size and Holding Company 


Status of the Bank 











Lod NY ee 


3 4 5 6 7 
. Combined Loans to Capitalist Borrowers —5.30 573 547 .540 402 .179 
. Loans for Home Mortgages ~.342  —A76 ~—.289 -—.070 -—.255 
. Number of Top 350 Corporations with which 
Bank Is Interlocked 589 724 .687 182 
4, Total Number of Employees in Top 350 
Local Corporations with which Bank Is In- 
terlocked 585 464 247 
5. Proportion of Bank’s Directors Who Belong 
to Top Upper Class Organizations 575 „184 
6. Total Deposits of Banks .198 
7. Holding Company Status of the Bank 
(N = 77) 


. 1. Percentage of total loans outstanding on 12/31/75 to commercial and industrial borrowers (except for real 
estate), to banks and other financial institutions and to brokers and nonbrokers for the purchase of 


securities. 


“2. Percentage of total loans secured by one to four family residences. 
3. Number of different Top 350 St. Louis-based corporations with which bank is siesocked through one or 


more of its directors. 
(logarithmic transformation, base 10). 


organizations in the St. Louis area. 


IA A A 


independent banks are coded 0. 


fects of others are controlled, we have a 
standard for evaluating the relative 
strength of different influences. 

The most notable discoveries in Table 3 
are, first, that the explanatory model is 
quite strong (R? = .436) and, second, that 
the measures for capitalist class structure 
emerge as the major determinants of the 
` relationship. When the explanatory power 
. of the three measures of capitalist class 
structure (in Equation C, R? = .434) is 
compared to one with the two measures of 
_bank size and holding company status (in 

Equation D, R? = .172), the strength of the 
class structure measures is apparent. This. 
comparison is examined here in terms of 
how each equation relates to the full five- 

- variable equation (Equation A). While the 
© class -structure measures produce an in- 
crement in explanatory power of 25% over 
‘just the institutional characteristics alone 
. (Equation A — Equation D = .254), es- 
` sentially no increment is associated with 
bank size and holding company status in 
addition to that explained by the class 
-` Structure measures alone (Equation, A — 
Equation C = .002). 


. Total combined number of employees in all Top 350 local corporations with which bank is interlocked 
. The. proportion of the bank’s directors who belong to one or more of the five leading upper class 


. The total deposits of the bank as of 12/31/75 (logarithmic transformation, base 10). 
. The holding company status of the bank in 1975: banks affiliated with holding companies are coded 1; 


Almost all of the explanatory power as- 
sociated with capitalist class structure 
comes from two measures of corporation 
interlocks rather than from the measure of 
upper class social ties. The explanatory 
increment for the full five-variable model 
associated with upper class social ties 
(.010) is considerably smaller than that for 
the number of corporate interlocks (.029) 
and the total number of employees (.070). 
However, the weakest increments are 
those associated with bank size and hold- 
ing company status (both are .001). Based 
on those increment differences and on the 
standardized regression coefficients, the . 
measure of the combined total number of 
employees in interlocked corporations is 
the strongest determinant relative to other 
variables in the model. 

d. Home mortgage loans. In general, 
home mortgage lending follows a parallel 
but opposite pattern from that of loans to 
capitalists. As shown in Table 4, the over- 
all model] is generally quite strong (R? = 
.328) in predicting the percentage of a 
bank’s total loans going to home mort- 
gages. While once again a much larger 
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Table 3. Comparisons of the Explanatory Power of Capitalist Class Connections, Deposit Size and Holding 
Company Status in Determining the Proportion of Lending to Corporations and Capitalists for 
Profit-Seeking Investments. 


(Standardized Regression Coefficients) 








Total Upper 
Vanables! Included Employees in Class Holding 
in the Corporate Interlocked Club Bank Company 

Regression Equation Interlocks Corporations Ties Deposits Status R? 
A. AH Variables .288 .347 .152 — .049 .023 436 
B. Corporate Interlocks and 

Total Employees 347 384 425 
C. Corporate Interlocks, Total 

Employees and Upper Class 

Ties .262 349 146 434 
D. Bank Deposits and Holding 

Company Status 381 .104 172 


E. Corporate Interlocks, Total 

Employees, Upper Class 

Ties and Holding Company 
` Status 261 345 145 .020 435 
F. Corporate Interlocks, Total 

Employees, Upper Class 

Ties and Bank Deposits .287 351 152 ~ 047 435 
G. Corporate Interlocks, Total 

Employees, Bank Deposits 

and Holding Company 

Status f .365 .382 —.031 .024 426 
H. Total Employees, Upper 

Class Ties, Bank Deposits 

and Holding Company 

Status 400 269 .058 O19 407 
I. Corporate Interlocks, Upper 

Class Ties, Bank Deposits 

and Hoiding Company 

Status 395 .260 — 032 .066 366 


Comparisons of Relative Changes in R? 


Equations Increment 
Compared Interpretation of the Compariscn in R? 
l. G-D Corporate Interlocks and Total Employees. Net Bank Deposits and Holding 
Company Status. 254 
2, G—B Bank Deposits and Holding Company Status. Net of Corporate Interlocks and 
a Total Employees. 001 
3. A-B Upper Class Ties, Bank Deposits and Holding Company Status. Net of Corpo- 
rate Interlocks and Total Employees. O11 
4. A-C Bank Deposits and Holding Company Status. Net of Corporate Interlocks, Total ` 
Employees and Upper Class Ties. 002 
5. A-D Corporate Interlocks, Total Employees and Upper Class Ties. Net of Bank 
| Deposits and Holding Company Status. 254 
6. A-E Bank Deposits. Net of Corporate Interlocks, Total Employzes, Upper Class 
Ties and Holding Company Status. .001 
T A-F Holding Company Status. Net of Corporate Interlocks, Total Employees, Upper 
Class Ties and Bank Deposits. 001 
8. A-G Upper Class Ties. Net of Corporate Interlocks, Total Employees, Bank Depos- 
its and Holding Company Status. O10 - 
9. A-H Corporate Interlocks. Net of Total Employees, Upper Class Status, Bank De- 
posits and Holding Company Status. _ 029 
10. A-I Total Employees. Net of Corporate Interlocks, Upper Class Status, Bank De- 
posits and Holding Company Status. .070 


! Variables are described in Table 2. 


increment in explanatory power is associ- company measures do exhibit some inde- 
ated with the capitalist class structure pendent strength here (.094). Neverthe- 
measures (.264), the bank size and holding less, when the effects of the other mea- 
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sures are controlled, bank size is actually 
positively related to mortgage lending ac- 
tivity. The measure of total interlocked 
employees has the greatest overall 
strength (an increment of .104 over the 
other four variables). Ties to upper class 
social organizations would appear to have 
a very weak independent influence in this 
instance. 
e. Bank profits and loans to capitalists. 
The one empirical issue left to consider 
concerns the relationship between lending 
patterns and bank profitability. Table 5 
presents the zero-order correlations be- 
tween the study variables and prof- 
itability. The general finding is one of al- 
most no relationship between profits and 
either the proportion of loans to capitalists 
(r = .016) or the proportion of loans for 
home mortgages (r = .010). Thus, there is 
no evidence here either that greater cor- 
porate or class interlocks or ‘‘blue-chip”’ 
corporate lending leads to high profits or 
that home mortgage lending hurts bank 


profits. This interpretation finds further: 


support from several regression 
equations, not shown here, that examine 
the combined effect of the variables. For 
example, when the measures of loans to 
capitalists and loans for mortgages are ex- 
amined together, the resulting regression 
equation explained virtually none of the 
variance in profitability (R? = .0003). If 
the profits of the 25 members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System are adjuisted up- 
wards by 10% to reflect the reported dis- 
advantages for such member banks which 
must maintain sizable interest-free bal- 
ances in the Federal Reserve System, the 
results are only marginally affected. Thus, 
bank profitability is not explained by the 
measures incorporated in this study. 


Discussion and Conclusion 


This study has focused on the lending 
‘decisions of banks as important social 
consequences that are associated with the 
internal structure of the capitalist class. 
The findings presented here provide 
strong support for the thesis that bank 
lending practices are influenced by the 
linkages that banks have with the centers 
of economic power and upper class social 
interaction within the capitalist class. 
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These data indicate that those banks 
which are most closely tied to these cen- 
ters serve, in effect, as capital- 
accumulating appendages of core 
capitalist groups. The consequences of 
having strong linkages to such groups is, 
thus, that banks tend to direct their loans 
in ways that best meet the capital needs of 
these groups. The banks with the most 
extensive ties to the centers of the class 
have concentrated their loans with 
capitalist borrowers and have avoided 
loans in categories such as home mort- 
gages that indicate a broader distribution 
of loan capital within a community. 

These patterns appear to be relatively 
independent of the size of the banks. The 
banks emphasizing lending to capitalists 
are those ones whose directors are tied to 
numerous local corporations which repre- 
sent major concentrations of economic 
power and, to a lesser extent, are tied to 
the most exclusive upper class social 
circles. In contrast, banks that occupy 
more marginal positions within the 
structure of the class, even if they are 
relatively large, are much less engaged in 
lending to capitalists and much more en- 
gaged in mortgage lending. An important 
part of the findings is that the dimension of 
corporate economic power, as measured 
by the total number of employees in cor- 
porations interlocked with each bank, is a 
major determinant in relation to other 
network characteristics of the flow of 
capital out of banks. 

The director interlocks between large 
corporations and certain banks thus seem 
to embody the “‘personal union’’ of over- 
lapping propertied interest that Hilferding 
(1923) portrayed as rising to dominance in 
capitalist societies. The mechanism of 
such dominance that is at issue here is the 
command of ‘‘finance capital,’ which 
Hilferding defined as “‘capital controlled 
by the banks and utilized by the indus- 
trialists’’ (Sweezy, 1942:266). The St. 
Louis data reveal that this personal union 
of bank and corporate interests at the 
centers of economic power and social 
prominence within the capitalist class is 
associated with a major flow of loan capi- 
tal from the banks to corporations and 
other related borrowers. 

The linkages to banks enable leading 
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Table 4. Comparisons of the Explanatory Power of Capitalist Class Connections, Deposit Size and Holding 
Company Status in Determining the Proportion of Lending for Home Mortgage Loans 





(Standardized Regression Coefficients) 


Total Upper 
Variables! Included Employees in Class Holding 
in the Corporate Interlocked Club Bank Company 
Regression Equation Interlocks Corporations Ties Deposits Status R? 
A. All Variables —0.334 —0.422 0.011 0.382 0.168 328 
B. Corporate Interlocks and \ 
Total Employees —0.095 —0.420 232 
C. Corporate Interlocks, Total K 
Employees and Upper Class i 
Ties —0.129 —0.434 0.059 .234 
D. Bank Deposits and Holding 
Company Status —0.020 ~Q.251 .066 
E. Corporate Interlocks, Total 
Employees, Upper Class 
Ties and Holding Company 
Status —0.124 -0.405 ` 0.065 —0.144 .253 
F. Corporate Interlocks, Total 
Employees, Upper Class 
Ties and Bank Deposits —0.329 ~0.455 0.007 0.363 .302 
G. Corporate Interlocks, Total 
Employees, Bank Deposits 
and Holding Company : 
Status — 0.328 —0.419 0.383 —0.168 .328 
H. Total Employees, Upper i 
Class Ties, Bank Deposits 
and Holding Company 
Status —0.482 —0.125 0.258 ~0.164 289 
1. Corporate Interlocks, Upper 
Class Ties, Bank Deposits 
and Holding Company 
Status —0.463 —0.120 0.361 —0.220 224 
Comparisons of Relative Changes in R? 
Equations Increment 
Compared Interpretation of the Comparison in R? 
E G-D Corporate Interlocks and Total Employees. Net of Bank Deposits and Holding 
Company Status. 262 
2. G-B Bank Deposits and Holding Company Status. Net of Corporate Interlocks and 
Total Employees. 096 
3. A-B Upper Class Ties, Bank Deposits and Holding Company Status. Net of Corpo- 
rate Interlocks and Total Employees. ` .096 
4, A-C Bank Deposits and Holding Company Status. Net of Corporate Interlocks, Total 
Employees and Upper Class Ties. 094 
3; A-D Corporate Interlocks, Total Employees and Upper Class Ties. Net of Bank 
Deposits and Holding Company Status. 264 
6. A-E Bank Deposits. Net of Corporate Interlocks, Total Employees, Upper Class 
l Ties and Holding Company Status. .075 
7. A-F Holding Company Status. Net of Corporate Interlocks, Total Employees, Upper 
Class Ties and Bank Deposits. .026 
8 A-G Upper Class Ties. Net of Corporate Interlocks, Total Employees, Bank Depos- 
its and’ Holding Company Status. .000 
9 A-H Corporate Interlocks. Net of Total Employees, Upper Class Status, Bank De- 
posits and Holding Company Status. .039 
10. A-I Total Employees. Net of Corporate Interlocks, Upper Class Status, Bank De- 


posits and Holding Company Status. 104 
! Variables are described in Table 2. l 


capitalist interests to greatly expand the cial banks have become increasingly im- 
scope of financial resources to which they portant sources of captial compared with 
have access. In recent decades commer- holders of private funds, including not 
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Table 5. Zero-Order Correlations between Bank’s 


Capitalist Class Connections, Size in De- - 


posits and Loan Distribution and Bank 


Profitability 
Zero-Order 
Correlation 
with Bank 
Profitability** 
t. Combined Loans to Capitalists 
(Percentage of Total Loans)* — .016 
2. Loans for Home Mortgages (Per- l 
centage of Total Loans)* .010 
3. Number of Top 300 Corporations 
with which Bank Is Interlocked* .045 
4. Total Number of Employees in 
Top 300 Local Corporations with l 
Which Bank Is Interlocked* .002 
5. Proportion of Bank’s Directors : 
Who Belong to Top Upper Class 
Organizations* 060 
6. Total Deposits of the Bank* 201 
7. Holding Company Status of bank* 049 


(N = 77) 
* Measures described in Table 2. 

** Profitability is defined as the net income of the 
bank before taxes and before security gains and 
losses in 1975 divided by the total assets of the bank 
as of December 31, 1975 (Reed et al., 1976:434). 


only large corporations but also invest- 
ment bankers and other private investors 
(Soref, 1980). Much of the money in 
commercial banks comes from a diverse 
range of deposits, including individual 
Checking and savings accounts, govern- 
ment accounts, certificates of deposit held 
by pension funds and other similar non- 
' business institutions, accounts of 
churches and other private organizations 
and small business accounts, and would 
not be as available for corporate loans if 
banks tied to corporate interests did not 
serve to accumulate these funds (Reed et 
al., 1976:74—9). 

This analysis does not support the 
arguments of Hilferding regarding the as- 
cendancy of bank dominance over corpo- 
rations. The argument offered here is that 
it is not likely to be useful to attempt to 
locate the base of these power relation- 
ships in either banks or corporations as 
distinct organizations. Rather, I have 
portrayed a model of capitalist class coor- 
dination in which control is most likely to 
be located in larger structures of prop- 
ertied interests that tie banks and corpo- 
rations together. The data presented here 
are not sufficient to validate this model in 
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any ultimate sense. Certainly, any thesis 
of bank dominance is contradicted by the 
finding in this analysis that bank prof- 
itability is not associated either with ex- 
tensive corporate interlocks or with pat- 
terns of concentrated lending to 
capitalists. Nevertheless, it would be 
arguable that these findings would be con- 
sistent with a model of corporate domi- 
nance over banks if it could be shown that 
the corporations most interconnected with 
banks, and most favored in the receipt of 
bank loans, tended.to be more profitable. 
In such a medel, corporations might be 
seen as forcing banks to provide loans to 
them on advantageous terms, thus, mak- 
ing the banks less profitable. However, 
such an interpretation is highly tenuous 
given the lack of data suggesting that cor- 
porations are :n a position to dominate and 
control banks (Kotz, 1978; Soref, 1980). 
These patterns in the command of cap- 
ital are not only important in regard to the 
operation of panks, but also relate to the 
health and vitality of the entire met- 
ropolitan economy. When certain bor- 
rowers gain sufficient capital through 
loans, a normal consequence is that other 
borrowers are denied such capital. 
Moreover, in St. Louis, which can be 
characterized as a declining industrial 
area, the concentration of loans found 
among capitalist borrowers probably rep- 
resents a significant outflow of capital 
from the metropolitan area. Corporate in- 
vestments are most likely to be made in 
higher growth areas, and since large cor- 
porations operate on a multistate and 
often multinational basis, they are in an 
advantaged position with. respect to the 
transfer of capital investments. Here, it 
should be ncted that all interpretations re- 
garding the zeographic transfer of capital 
must necessarily extend beyond the data 
presented in this analysis. It is to be re- 
membered that the data used here only 
identify the categories of borrowers and 
do not reveal the particular uses or the 
geographic locations of investments re- 
sulting from these loans. Nevertheless, 
there is considerable evidence that in the 
last several decades the largest St. Louis 
based corporations have moved a major 
share of their investments and jobs out of 
the St. Louis area (Defty, 1975; Business 
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Week, 1976). The transfer of capital out of 
the St. Louis area has also been clearly 
documented in terms of the mortgage 
lending activities of St. Louis financial in- 
stitutions (Ratcliff, 1977). 

The evidence thus suggests that St. 
Louis, despite its image as a “‘declining”’ 
older industrial metropolis, is actually a 
producer of a net capital “‘surplus’’ that ts 
exported for investment elsewhere, pre- 
sumably especially in the ‘‘Sunbelt’’ and 
other high growth areas. This outflow of 
capital certainly does not represent a lack 
of investment needs in the St. Louis area. 
If St. Louis were to reverse the long-term 
decline in the number of manufacturing 
jobs, and if the housing needs of the area’s 
residents were to be met, sizable invest- 
ments would be an absolute necessity. 
The viability of the St. Louis area, as is 
the case with other older industrial areas, 
is very much dependent on the success of 
locally oriented investors in obtaining 
sufficient investment capital. Given these 
currents of investment and disinvestment 
within an older metropolitan area, the 
leading St. Louis capitalists appear to be 
playing complex and even contradictory 
roles. At the same time that they are most 
closely tied to locally based structures of 
power and prominence, they also appear 
to be most involved in the outward flow of 
investments from the metropolis. These 
tensions reflect the dual needs of the 
leading capitalists to protect both their 
local class bases and their long-term inter- 
ests by taking advantage of national eco- 
nomic trends (Ratcliff, 1980a). Because 
many of the banks most centrally located 
in the capitalist class are also the ones that 
are progressively growing larger and more 
powerful among banks, the prospect for 
the future is that the imbalances of capital 
concentration and capital disinvestment 
will grow even more severe. 
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This paper explores the theoretical validity of the confluence model in explaining the effects of 
sibship size and birth order on intelligence. Using a nationally representative sample the effects 
of age, sex, marital disruption, socioeconomic status, race, and other potentially confounding 
variables, unincorporated in other studies, are controlled. The results suggest that (a) the 
inverse relation between sibship size and IQ lessens for the economically advantaged, (b) the 
only child breaks the otherwise consistent linear decline between sibship size and IQ in the 
below-poverty condition only, (c) the nonteacher handicap for only children is questionable, 
and (d) close spacing, as Zajonc defines it, may have detrimental consequences for children 


irrespective of birth order. 


INTRODUCTION 


The confluence model, an explanation - 


of cognitive differences, is in vogue today. 
The objective of this paper is to examine 
the impact of its two primary variables, 
sibship size and birth order, on the in- 
tellectual development of children (Zajonc 
and Markus, 1975). 

The problem with which the confluence 
model deals has generated a considerable 
body of research; however, further study i is 
justified for two reasons. First, previous 
research has yielded inconsistent and 
even contradictory findings. Secondly, 
the theoretical explanations and hypothe- 
ses Offered for the results derived are in- 
consistent. The source of these deficien- 
cies stems from a lack of methodological 
rigor, particularly in regard to the lack of 
control over important alternative explan- 
atory variables, the nature of the samples 
used, and the use of different measures of 
the dependent variable (i.e., intellectual 
development) from study to study. 
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man; Department of Sociology; Emory University; 
Atlanta GA 30322. 
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Because of the methodological 
shortcomings of prior studies, this 
problem requires rethinking and redoing. 
The strategy of this paper is to take a 
critical look at explanations advanced by 
others to account for sibship size and birth- 
order effects through the analysis of a 
more appropriate and representative data 
source. Our study addresses (under more 
stringent conditions than have been used 
previously) the validity of the confluence 
model in predicting cognitive outcomes. 


THEORETICAL REVIEW 


Many previous scholars have offered ad 
hoc explanations to account for the effects 
of sibship size and birth order on intelli- 
gence. The bulk of the evidence suggests 
that birth order taken alone inversely re- 
lates to intellectual performance, and, 
similarly, sibship size taken alone in 
versely relates to intellectual perform-. 
ance. To explain these patterns, several 
hypotheses have been postulated: physi- ' 
ological, differential treatment of children 
by parents, confluence model, and ad- 
mixture explanations. 

The physiological explanation of birth- 
order effects proposes that the mother’s 
uterus becomes fatigued with each suc- 
cessive pregnancy through loss of essen- 
tial nutrients, and that this depletion leads 
to eventual psychological differences 
(Belmont and Marolla, 1973; Bayer, 
1967). Record et al. (1970) cite evidence 
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taken from twin studies which make this 
argument less viable. Twins score lower 
than nontwins on IQ tests. But twins 
whose cotwins die during the first four 
weeks after birth score equal to nontwins 
(Record et al., 1970). The authors suggest 
that this points to the importance of the 
postnatal environment in affecting cogni- 
tive outcomes (Record et al., 1970). How- 
ever, nutrients are not necessarily distrib- 
uted evenly between twins in the prenatal 
environment; thus, the possibility that 
cognitive differences may be linked to 
prenatal development still remains 
(Bulmer, 1970:34—5). Although the physi- 
ological view may have validity, no at- 
tempts are made to deal with it in this 
paper because of inadequate information. 
_ Another explanation offered is that, as 
family size increases, deficiencies or 
changes in parental care take place. When 
families grow, parents have less time to 
devote to later children, thus the latter 
spend more time in the company of sib- 
lings (Nisbet and Entwistle, 1967). This 
time factor is particularly relevant to the 
mother since she has traditionally been 
held responsible for caretaking duties 
(Kagan, 1977). Parental expectations may 
also vary by birth order with parents 
showing greater concern over the accom- 
plishments of the early born, especially 
the firstborn, and becoming increasingly 
more lax in their attitudes towards 
achievement with each new child 
(Sampson, 1965). Data used to substan- 
tiate this position fail to measure whether 
or not differences in parental treatment 
actually occur and then translate into test 
differences. They just assume that they 
do. 

The effect of birth order by itself on 
intellectual performance generally indi- 
cates that firstborn excel over others on 
ability tests (Altus, 1966), eminence 
(Schacter, 1963), likelihood of earning a 
doctorate (Bayer, 1967), college at- 
tendance (Bayer, 1966; Glass et al., 1974) 
and verbal ability scores (Glass et al., 
1974). But Glass’s (1974) findings only 
held for those from higher socioeconomic 
backgrounds, and Schacter (1963) attrib- 
uted his result to the marked surplus of 
firstborn in the college population cohort. 
As an independent variable, family size 
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(defined as the number of siblings) con- 
sistently appears to relate negatively to 
intellectual level (Anastasi, 1956; Zajonc 
et al., 1979). Nisbet and Entwistle’s (1967) 
inquiry into size effects on the test scores 
of Scottish children found the typical in- 
verse relation, but the impact was more 
pronounced in the lower class than in the 
higher class. Similarly, Marjoribanks et al. 
(1975) found that sibsize effects were 
ameliorated by the social class back- 
ground of the test-taker. Rankin et al. 
(1979) tested the impact of sibsize on the 
test scores of Samoan children and found 
a curvilinear relation with those from both 
larger and smaller families underscoring 
those in between. The findings on size and 
order effects are discrepant, especially in 
the presence of social class indicators, but 
they generally convey this message: those 
reared in small families or those born early 
score higher on tests of intellectual devel- 
opment. Interpretation of these early ef- 
forts is made difficult by the strong inter- 
relationship between sibship size and birth 
order. Probably because of small sample 
sizes, some of the pioneer studies did not 
examine the independent effects of size or 
order on intellectual performance while 
holding the other variables constant 
(Adams, 1972). 

It took Belmont and Marolla’s (1973) 
study to pave the way. Their investigation 
delved into the performances of 386,114 
Dutch men, born between 1944 and 1947, 
who represented the entire male popula- 
tion for this age cohort on the Raven Prog- 
ressive Matrices. During the time that 
these subjects were born, a severe famine 
took place in the Netherlands. Neverthe- 
less, maternal malnutrition was not found 
to affect the intellectual performance of 
survivors at military age (Stein et al., 
1972). In this study two ideas were tested: 
whether there were birth-order effects ir- 
respective of sibship size and whether 
there were size effects irrespective of 
birth order (Belmont and Marolla, 1973). 
Next, mean Raven scores were examined 
under varying conditions of father’s occu- 
pational status, defined as manual, non- 
manual, and farm. Birth-order effects per- 
sisted across class conditions, while size 
effects diminished only under the farm 
condition. Generally, the data indicated 
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' separate effects for each variable. This 
meant that the firstborn scored higher 
than secondborn and so on successively, 
and, further, that the firstborn in small 
families scored higher than the firstborn in 
large ones. One irregularity from this 
otherwise consistent linear decline was 
the only child, who, given the trend, 
should have scored highest, but who, in- 
stead, ranked parallel to the firstborn of 
four. Also, the rate of decline for the last 
born, in relation to the next to last born, 
was greater than for other adjacent sib- 
lings. ` 

In another study, Breland (1974) elabo- 
rated on the effects of sibship size and 
ordinal position on student performance 
on the National Merit Scholarship Qual- 
ifying Test taken by gifted tenth- through 
twelfth-graders. He concluded that the 
early born from small families scored 
highest and the later born from large 
families scored lowest on verbal subtests, 
but not on nonverbal ones. He too found 
the only child exception. Existing re- 
lationships were neither altered by the 
presence of the covariates (family income, 
mother’s age, mother’s education and fa- 
ther’s education), nor by the sexual com- 
position of the sibship. These two forego- 
ing studies added new dimension to the 
problem sparking the acclaimed and ten- 
tative theory that follows. 

In response to these néw findings, 
Zajonc and Markus (1975) proposed the 
confluence model. Under this model, a 
child’s intelligence is seen as a function of 
the intellectual environment in which he 
grows up. ‘‘Intellectual environment can 
be thought of in this context as being some 
function of the absolute intellectual level 
of its (the family’s) members” (Zajonc, 
1976:227). Membership includes the child. 
Children are not born with the same intel- 
ligence as adults; they must develop it. 
Therefore, sibship size bears directly on a 


child’s development because the greater: 


the number of children relative to the 
number of adults, the less beneficial the 
intellectual milieu. The birth-order effect, 
however, is an indirect product of spac- 
ing. If one considers a pair of siblings, the 
younger one would suffer more from close 
spacing than the older one. To substan- 
tiate this point, Zajonc (1976) observed 
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that birth-order effects happened in some 
samples but nct in others. When they did 
not occur, Zajonc (1976) attributed it to 
wider spacing practices. To assess this 
possibility, he used birthrates as an indi- 
rect measure cf spacing and assumed that 
the higher the birthrate, the shorter the 
average intervals separating children. 
Comparing the birthrates for samples 
where birth-order effects did and did not 
occur, Zajonc (1976) found that birthrates 
were indeed Icwer for the latter samples, a 
difference he used as support of the 
spacing/birth-order factor. 

One other factor is included in the 
model to account for the only and last 
child exceptians. As it has been explained 
so far, the confluence model would pre- 
dict that the only child should rank highest 
on intellectual performance because the 
only child is reared in an environment un- 
diluted by the presence of other children. 
Added to the model, then, is the tutoring 
factor; name_y, that children profit from 
teaching younger children because it gives 
them the opportunity to experience the 
active part of learning. The benefits of 
being an only child are, hence, coun- 
teracted by the only child’s nonteacher 
handicap (Zajonc and Markus, 1975). 
Similarly, th2 steeper drop in test scores 
of the last barn as compared to other adja- 
cent siblings is attributable to the same 
handicap. Bit as Falbo (1978) observes, 
the nonteacher handicap does not explain 
why the secondborn in families of two 
outperform only children. Zajonc (1976) 
took the confluence model, applied it to 
SAT outcomes, and found a good fit. 
Davis et al. (1977) also found support for 
the confluence model on Israeli eighth- 
graders’ performances on mathematical 
subtests. However, in their study the last 
born sometimes showed an unanticipated 
upswing in performance. Two studies, in 
which lowe- class subjects were excluded 
from the sample, found only a weak con- 
nection bezween the confluence model 
and test performance (Cicirelli, 1976; 
Grotevant et al., 1977). Though the data 
reviewed so far generally support the 
confluence model, many of their implica- 
tions remain untested. This model awaits 
a rigorous test that uses more precise 
measures cf the crucial factors involved. 
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Recently reawakened interest in birth- 
order effects has prompted critics to 
exclaim, “‘Not here, not now!” (Schooler, 
1972). Opponents of birth-order effects 
have tried to erase fascination with it, 
arguing that the correlation between birth 
order and intellectual competence is due 
to class differences in fertility. The role 
that parent’s social class plays on a child’s 
progress is enormous. Kagan (1977) called 
it one of the few firm facts in psychology. 
Larger families are more likely to come 
from the lower class; thus, size effects 
may be mediated by socioeconomic dif- 
ferences. 


Page and Grandon (1979) noted that . 


interfamily differences, like socioeco- 
nomic status, might play a larger role on 
cognitive development than the conflu- 
ence variables. They claimed that the ap- 
parent effects of family size, derived from 
ageregate data, far from explaining popu- 
lation differences, are better accounted 
for as a result of group admixtures, de- 
fined as differences such as social class or 
ethnic group membership. Their study 
shows that in the presence of social class 
indicators, the importance of the confiu- 
ence model variables is diminished. Using 
-= data taken from two large samples of 
United States and Colombian student 
test-takers, the confluence model ex- 
plained less than 5% of the variance in the 
United States sample and less than 1% in 
the sample of Colombian students (Page 
and Grandon, 1979; Velandia et al., 1978). 

Similarly Kunz and Peterson (1977) 
found that size and order effects disap- 
peared when controlling for social class. 
Their data consisted of the grade-point 
averages of over 6,000 high school stu- 
dents from across the nation. Using linear 
regression techniques, they examined the 
effects of class, size, and order on grade- 
point variation. Class accounted for a sig- 
nificant portion of the variance (still, only 
6%) while the other two predictors had 
little explanatory value. Grade-point av- 
erage, nonetheless, is a weak measure of 
cognitive ability when compared with 
standardized test scores. 

So the results on sibship size, birth 
order and social class effects are mixed. 
Belmont and Marolla (1973) found con- 
sistent effects across classes, Breland 
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(1974) found effects across classes but 
only on verbal subtests, and Kunz and 
Peterson (1977) found effects vanishing 
upon control of social class. Others (Page 
and Grandon, 1979; Velandia et al., 1978) 
have shown that the explanatory power of 
the confluence model diminishes in the 
presence of socioeconomic and other 
between-group differences. 

Another source of confusion in prior. 
studies is their failure to take other ex- 
planatory factors, aside from socioeco- 
nomic status, into account. Zajonc (1976) . 
acknowledges that differences in psycho- 
logical outcomes might be due to factors 
outside the confluence model. Two of 
these confounding factors are race and 
marital disruption. The factors by no 
means exhaust the list of plausible alter- - 
natives. They represent only two of many 
factors. The consequences of marital dis- 
ruption (widowhoad, divorce, separation, 
remarriage, and step-parenthood) have all 
been linked to the impeded cognitive de- 
velopment of children, since parents serve 
as role models, resource providers, nur- 
turers, and socializers. For one person to 
manage all of these diverse tasks alone is © 
difficult. Zajonc (1976) fits marital disrup-_ 
tion into the confluence model saying that 
the intellectual environment is dampened 
by parent absence because it lowers the 
number of adults figuring into the overall 
intellectual average. Unfortunately, one 
cannot assume that marital disruption 
distributes itself evenly across family 
sizes. There is evidence to the contrary. - 
For example, Falbc’s (1978) recent rein- 
terpretation of Breland’s (1974) data high- 
lights the uneven nature of this distribu- 
tion, Using census figures for women who - 
had completed the childbearing years, 
Falbo (1978) estimated that only children 
were 5% more likely to reside in father 
absent households than multiple children. 
This factor alone accounted for 25% of the | 
only child deviation from the inverse 
linear trend that Breland (1974) found 
connecting sibship size to test perform- 
ance. . 
Similarly, race may influence the find- 
ings because blacks show both higher 
fertility and lower test performances than 
whites. Zajonc (1976) subsumes race © 
under the confluence model noting that 
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blacks are more likely than whites to be 
located in family configurations which are 
less conducive to development. The black 
configuration is apt to be characterized by 
father absence and closer spacing between 
siblings. Failure to control for these alter- 
native factors in prior studies makes their 
results somewhat suspicious. Many of the 
foregoing problems are solved in this 
paper because of the quality of the sample 
studied. These new data permit a stronger 
test of the confluence model and the com- 
peting explanations given to account for 


-` sibship size and birth-order effects on in- 


tellectual capacity. 


SAMPLE 


The data used in this paper come from 
Cycle Il of the Health Examination Sur- 
vey. Fieldwork for this project was con- 
ducted from July, 1963, to December, 
1965. The survey utilized a multistage, 
stratified probability-sampling technique 
of loose clusters of persons in land-based 
segments. Of the originally selected sub- 
jects, 96% were included in the final sam- 
ple. The sample is thought to be highly 
representative of noninstitutionalized 
American children, excluding Indians 
living on reservations. These youths range 
in age from 6 to 11, which is a limitation to 
this study because they may represent in- 
complete families. Nevertheless, infor- 
mation on the family structure at the time 
of the child’s examination is available. 

The tests used to measure the depen- 
dent variable are the child’s standardized 
scores on the Wechsler vocabulary and 
block-design subtests.! These exams are 
normalized by four-month age intervals 
and adjusted for sex differences. Trained 
psychologists administered them to the 
subjects individually. 

‘ Other relevant information collected in 
the survey include birth certificate infor- 
mation and interviews with the child’s 
parents. The cases that were picked for 


! These subtests represent only two of the 12 tests 
that comprise the Wechsler Intelligence Scale. The 
sum of the scores for the vocabulary and block de- 


‘ sign subtests correlate .88 with the full Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale according to NCHS (1972b) esti- 


mates. 
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analysis provide a tighter test of the con- 
fluence model through the elimination of 
confounding factors. 

Only the following subjects are in- 


cluded: 


1. Whites. 

2. Children residing in homes with both of 
their natural parents and: no other adults 
over 2C years old (this stipulation re- 
moved another possible contaminant— 
the possible influence of extended family 
members or other adults). 

3. Childrea whose parents answered no to 
the follwing question, “‘Are there chil- 
dren living outside the household?’’? 


These criteria were met by 3,428 subjects. 
Since the oldest child could be no older 
than 20, densely spaced families are likely 
to be overselected. Zajonc (1976) anti- 
cipated birth-order effects under condi- 
tions of clase spacing, which is defined as 
high birthrates. This sample comes from a 
cohort whcse birthrates were high ranging 
from 23.1 to 24.2 by Vital Statistics esti- 
mates (U.S. Dept. HEW., 1969). For all of 
the above reasons, this sample should 
provide a 3tronger test of the confluence 
model thar. has been done previously. For 
further description of these data, see 
NCHS publications (1967; 1971a; 1971b; 
1972a). 


ANALYTIC TECHNIQUE 


The data are analyzed in three phases. 
First, the IQ means are cross-classified by 
sibship size and birth order while control- 
ling for poverty status (defined as above 
and below $4,000 annual family income). 
This cutoff point was chosen because it 
represents the nearest category to the 
poverty tareshold in 1964.3 This distinc- 


2 This was done because the measure of birth 
order was tne age rank of the child among children 
under 20 years of age in the household. Therefore, 
only cases where birth order was equal to age rank 
are included. 

'3 Given the constraints of the data, we decided 
that the fair2st measure of poverty status is based on 
the average family size in our subsample which is 
5.7. using estimates that represent the population as 
of March, 1364 for family sizes of five and six ($3,685 
and $4,135, respectively), we derived an estimate for 
a mean family size of 5.7 by taking the difference 
between income values for families of five and six, 
multiplying that difference by .7, and adding that 
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tion provides the clearest separation of the 
lower from the middle and upper classes. 
In the second phase, a regression analysis 
was performed. This analysis was done 
separately for above- and below-poverty 
status subjects. It was decided that the 
cross-classification tables, when control- 
ling for poverty status, revealed patterns 
which were different enough to justify 
such an approach. In the third phase, a 
partial correlation analysis was done 
(again, separately for above- and below- 
poverty groups) to clarify the magnitude 
of the effect of each of the independent 
variables on the dependent variable, while 
controlling for the presence of other var- 
lables in the models. 

For the purposes of the regression and 
correlational analyses, the dependent and 
independent variables are operationally 
defined in the manner described in Table 1. 


RESULTS 


In Table 2a the mean scores are pres- 
ented by sibship size and birth order. A 
check of the marginal mean scores shows 
a monotonic linear decline in score by 
birth order and a monotonic linear decline 
in score by sibship size with the exception 
of the only child. This pattern adheres to 
confluence model predictions. But closer 
examination of the within-cell scores 
shows an inconsistent effect of birth order 
within sibship sizes. Marginal means 
which suggest birth-order effects are a 
function of the correlation between sib- 
ship size and birth order. 

Tables 2b and 2c illustrate the array of 


means cross-classified further into above- ` 


and below-poverty conditions. For the 
above-poverty group, IQ scores show a 
consistent mean decline by size, with no 
exceptions. For the below-poverty group, 
the same pattern exists except for the only 
child who scores parallel to the firstborn 
of five. However, the birth-order effect 
fails to hold within sibship sizes for either 
the above- or below-poverty status 
groups. Clearly, controlling for class con- 


figure to $3,685. This yields an approximate poverty 
income cutoff point of $4,000 which corresponds to 
one of the categorical cutoff points in our data (Or- 
shansky, 1965). 
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Table 1. Variables Used in Regression and Correla- 
tional Analysis and Their Operational 
Definitions, Means, and Standard De- 
viations 


Status Level X 


Below Poverty Status 

IQ Scores, Index of Intellectual 
development (1Q}—sum of the 
Wechsler Vocabulary and 
Block Design Test Scores 

Sibship Size (S)—ranges from 1 
to 16 

Birth Order (B)—ranges from 1 to 
10+ 

Income (Ih—1 = < $500; 2 = 
$500-999; 3 = $1,000-1,999; 4 
= $2,000-2,999; 5 = $3,000- 
3,999 

Mother’s Working Status 
(M)—the usual activity of 
mother; 0 = mother working, I 
= mother not working .80 40 

Above-Poverty Status 

IQ Scores, Index of Intellectual 
Development (1Q)——sum of the 
Wechsler Vocabulary and 
Block Design Test Scores 

Sibship Size (S}—ranges from 1 
to 11 

Birth Order (B)—ranges from 1 to 
10+ 

Income (J}—6 = $4,000—4,999; 7 
= $5,000-6,999; 8 = $7,000- 
9,999; 9 = $10,000-14,999; 10 
= $15,000+ 

Mother’s Working Status 
(M) the usual activity of 
mother; 0 = mother wcrking, 1 
= mother not working 72 45 


S.D. 


3.94 


105.58 
3.61 


pA 


1.09 


siderably alters the nature of the relation- 
ship between sibship size and IQ as is 
further demonstrated by an inspection of 
the zero-order correlation coefficients 
presented in Table 3. These figures indi- 
cate that sibship size has a much stronger 
negative correlation with IQ in below- 
poverty (—.23) than in above-poverty 
groups (—.13). Notice that this result 
holds despite the deviation of. the only 
child from a linear trend in the below- 
poverty condition. 

Table 4 shows the full and the final re- 
gression models for prediction of IQ 
scores. Unstandardized regression coeffi- 
cients are used to measure effects. In- 
spection of these results demonstrates 
that income and sibship size are the most 
powerful predictors of IQ scores of the 
variables included in the final model for 
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Table 2a. Mean IQ by Birth Order by Sibship Size 
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Sibship Birth Order Row 
Size l 2 3 4 5 6+ Mean 
1 105.90 — — — _ _— 105.90 
2 106.45 106.67 — — — mmen 106.56 
3 105.19 106.22 107.22 — — — 106.18 
4 102.44 102.58 103.20 105.39 — — 103.20 
5 102.85 100.57 102.19 103.01 100.63 m 101.95 
6+ 92.71 94.55 97.27 99,57 100.95 98.91 98.09 
Column Mean 104.64 104.49 103.75 102.83 100.87 98.91 

Total x = 103.99 N = 3428 
Table 2b. Mean IQ by Birth Order and Sibship Size among Below-Poverty Status Subjects 
Social Class 
and Birth Order : Row 
Sibship Size l 2 3 4 5 6+ Mean 
l 90.46 — — — — mmmn 90.46 
2 97.24 99.46 == — = ameme 98.06 
3 93.03 97.86 105.21 — — — 97.94 
4 95,74 97.79 95.98 96.50 — ~— 96.46 
> 91.94 93.83 91.47 96.91 95.00 _ 93.45 
6+ 86.79 89.82 90.00 91.93 92.09 85.00 89.64 
Column Mean 93.90 96.05 95.22 93.94 92.79 85.00 

Total X = 94.29 N = 483 
Table 2c. Mean IQ by Birth Order and Sibship Size among Above-Poverty Status Subjects 
Social Class : 
nd Birth Order Row 
Sibship Size l 2 3 4 5 6+ Mean 
l 108.05 — — — — vn 108.05 
2 107.65 107.19 — — — —_ 107.41 
3 106.69 106.92 107.40 — — ~— 106.99 
4 104.09 103.45 103.87 106.15 — e 104.21 
5 105.34 102.52 103.99 104.05 102.35 — 103.01 
6+ 97.59 97.62 100.70 102.52 104.15 104.31 101.92 
Column Mean 105.45 -> 105.65 104.98 104,56 103.65 104.31 


Total x = 105.58 N = 2945 


both below- and above-poverty condi- 
tions. Closer scrutiny of these coefficients 
shows that the gradient of income effects 
on IQ scores is greater in above- (3.12) 
than in below-poverty groups (2.60). Con- 
versely the gradient of the effect of sibship 
size appears to lessen more in the above- 
(—1.00) than in the below-poverty group 
(—1.22). However, a test of the null hy- 
pothesis that the corresponding slopes for 
income and sibship size are equal across 
the models cannot be rejected on the basis 
of statistical significance (Dixon and Mas- 
sey, 1969:209). While these results suggest 


a trend in which the gradients of the ef- 
fects of income and sibship size on IQ 
scores are changing as social class in- 
creases, the result may be due to chance. 

Another important distinction between 
the two models is the inclusion of moth- 
er’s working status in the final model for 
the above-poverty group and its absence in 
the below-poverty final model. Only in the 
above-poverty group does the mother’s 
continual presence in the home relate 
positively to IQ. 

The variance explained by the conflu- 
ence variables, sibship size and birth 
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Tabie 3. Zero-Order Correlation Coefficients 
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Mother’s 
Sibship Birth Working 
Size Order Income Status 

All Subjects 
IQ. ~.20 — .07 -38 .01 
Sibship Size 65 —.19 .12 
Birth Order — ,02 .00 
Income — 03 
Mother’s Working Status 

Below-Poverty Status Subjects 
IQ — 23 — .§9 24 — 03 
Sibship Size 70 — 13 .06 
Birth Order 03 — .05 
Income .10 
Mother’s Working Status 

Above-Poverty Status Subjects 
IQ = 13 — .05 27 .03 
Sibship Size 64 —.05 12 
Birth Order .03 .00 
Income 01 


Mother's Working Status 


order, amounts to 4.5% among all subjects 
when these variables are considered by 
themselves in the model. This figure ap- 
proximates that of the 4.6% of the var- 
lance explained found by Page and 
Grandon (1979) owing to confluence var- 
iables in a sample of U.S. high school stu- 
dents.4 However, when comparing the 
amount of variance explained by sibship 
size and birth order across poverty status, 
we find they account for 6.1% in the 
below-poverty group and only 2.0% in the 
above-poverty group. Sibship size ac- 
counts for the great majority of the var- 
iance explained in both cases. 

Thus, the regression analysis reveals 
five important results. First, income and 
sibship size, in that order, are the most 
important predictors of IQ scores in both 
models. Second, birth order fails to relate 
significantly to outcomes in either model. 
Third, a comparison of the corresponding 
slopes of income and IQ in the two models 
reveals the gradient of their effects is not 
statistically different. However, an in- 
teresting trend is suggested. Fourth, 
mother’s working status is a significant 
independent variable only in the above- 


4 Page and Grandon (1979) also included ‘birth 
order squared” and ‘‘last child’ among the conflu- 
ence variables. However, neither variable contrib- 
uted more than a negligible amount to the variance 
explained. 


poverty group. Fifth, the confluence 
model has greater explanatory power 
among below-poverty status subjects than 
among those in the above-poverty status. 
Tables 5 and 6 show the results of the 
correlations of each of the independent 
variables with IQ scores while sys- 
tematically partialling out the effects of 
the other independent variables. Table 6 
shows that, when controlling for all the 
variables in the below-poverty condition, 
only income and sibship size correlate 
with IQ significantly. This result is con- 
sistent with the corresponding regression 
model for the below-poverty group. The 
contribution of income to variance reduc- 
tion in the full model (.21) is slightly 
greater than that of sibship size (—.18). 
Similarly, Table 7 shows that all of the 
third-order partial correlations in the 
above-poverty group are significant, with 
birth order barely significant. But in this 
case income’s contribution to variance re- 
duction (.26) is greater relative to that of 
sibship size (—.12) as compared with the 
findings in the below-poverty condition. 
To determine whether income and sib- 
ship size provide a significantly better or 
worse fit of the data in the below- than in 
the above-poverty group, a test of the null 
hypothesis that the corresponding partial 
correlation coefficients for income and 
sibship size in the two models were equal 
was performed (Blalock, 1972:406). This 
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Table 4. Unstandardized Variables and Their Standard Errors in Parentheses Predicting IQ Scores 


Independent Variables | 
Below-Poverty Status 

Intercept 

Income 

Sibship Size 

Birth Order 

Mother’s Working Status 

Adjusted R? 
Above-Poverty Status 

Intercept 

Income 

Sibship Size 

Birth Order 

Mother’s Working Status 

Adjusted R? 


was done while controlling for all other 
variables in the final model. Only the par- 
tial correlation coefficients for sibship 
size for the two models are significantly 
different (p < .05). This suggests that size 
provides a significantly better fit in pre- 
diction of IQ in the below-poverty group 
than in the above-poverty group. 

The following results appear to be the 
most interesting and important: first, the 
marked deviation of the only child from 
the linear pattern appears in the below- 
poverty group but not in the above-; sec- 
ond, the absence of a significant éffect of 
birth order in either of the final models; 


Table 5. Correlational Analysis of Below-Poverty 








Status Subjects 
IQ IQ IQ IQ 
with with with | with 
S B I M 
Zero- ` 
Orde —,23** —~ 09* .24** —.03 
Control- 
ling for: 
S — 10* .22** — .O1 
B ~ 23% — .25** — 03 
I —,21** —.10* — — .05 
M —.23** — 09* 25** ‘co 
S,B — — .21** — .00 
SI — 06 — —.04 
S,M — .10* 23" s 
B,I —,19* — a — .06 
B,M — .23** .25** ine 
I,M —,20** — 11** =n = 
S,B,I — — — — 03 
S,B,M _ — - 21% ne 
B,I,M =, 18t n nen 
S,I,M Ean .06 = z 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .01 level. 


Full Model Final Model 
90.5104 89,6383 
2.5313 (.5305) 2.6084 (.5184) 
— 1.5531  (.3837) - — 1.2235 (.2667) . 
.7042  (.5625) 
—0.9899 (1.5369) 
.0962 .0957 
83.8592 83.8692 
3.0875 (.2115) 3.1206 (.2107) 
—1.2130 (.1863) —1.0008 (.1422) 
.4302 (.2442) 
1.3750 (.0473) 1.2847 (.5163) 
0880 .0873 


third, the consistent effect of income in 
both the terms of its gradient and the fit it 
provides in the below- and above-poverty 
groups; fourth, the inconsistent effect of 
sibship sizes in terms of the fit it provides 
in below- as compared to the above- 
poverty group, but not in terms of its 
gradient; fifth, the smaller contribution of 
the confluence variables to the amount of 
variance explained among above-poverty 
status subjects as compared with those in 
the below-poverty status; finally, the 
negative influence of a mother’s working 
in the above- but not in the below-poverty 
groups is noteworthy. 


Table 6. Correlational Analysis of Above-Poverty 
Status Subjects 


IQ IQ IQ IQ 
with with with with 
S B I ` M 
Zero- 
Order —,13** — 05**  - 27** .03* 
Control- 
ling for: 
S — ,O5** .26** .05** 
B —,13** — Z2i°* .03* 
I —.12** — .06** — .03 
-M —.14** —.Q5** 2788 _—~ 
S,B amn ma .26** .05** 
SI = 03 == .05** 
SM — .O5** .26** — 
B,I —,11** — = 03 
B,M —,14** — PA i mem 
I,M —.13** —.06** _ == 
S,B,I me — — ` .05** 
S,B,M — .26** 
B,1M —.12** — — — 
S,LM —_ .03* ae = 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .01 level. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


These data partially verify and partially 
fail to confirm aspects of Zajonc and 
Markus’s (1975) confluence model. They 
also suggest ‘paths for future research. 
Under the confluence model, sibship size 
bears directly on intelligence irrespective 
of other factors. Since these effects occur 
in spite of socioeconomic location and in 
spite of the elimination of other con- 
founding factors, sibship size seems to 
have an important independent inverse 
impact on IQ; however, the absence of a 
birth-order effect weakens the confluence 
model’s validity. l 

Whether or not size effects occur be- 
cause of the dilution of the intellectual 
milieu or because of dilution of factors 
such as economic resources, for example, 
remains to be seen. But inasmuch as in- 
come is the most powerful predictor, the 
role that other environmental forces play 
on a child’s test performance stand out. 
The greater importance of this indicator of 
social class supports Page and Grandon’s 
(1979) admixture explanation of in- 
tellectual differences. 

Since family size effects are less pro- 
nounced in the above-poverty model, an 
interaction effect might be posited for fu- 
ture research. For the low income group 
each additional child drains money from 
an already squeezed budget, whereas the 
costs of additional children in high income 
families may be more easily absorbed. For 
these reasons, further analysis should in- 
clude a breakdown of the higher income 
groups into subgroups to determine if size 
effects lessen even more with ascension 
up the income scale. - . 

Some other major components of the 
confluence model are questioned by our 
findings. Insofar as the sample analyzed 
contained relatively closely spaced chil- 
dren (at least equivalent to Zajonc’s [1976] 
definition of closeness), birth-order ef- 
fects would be expected. They did not 
occur. If anything, their influence, though 
insignificant, was the reverse of that ex- 
pected. But these birth-order patterns do 
not refute the spacing argument. Rather 
they suggest that close spacing produces 
detrimental outcomes for children, irre- 
spective of birth order. Family density 


t 
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may, in part, account for the negative sib- 
ship size impact, since as sibship size in- 
creases, birth intervals between children 
invariably decline. What insignificant 
birth-order effects suggest is that the ad- 
vantages that other scholars ascribe to an 
early birth position in the sibship hierar- 
chy are to a great extent exaggerated. 
They also erode the long held belief by 
psychologists that individual attention 
during early and extremely sensitive 
phases of growth has a critical, irreversi- 
ble impact on child development. 
However, another vivid possibility 
exists to account for the absence of a 
birth-order effect in ‘this study. In 
Zajonc’s review (1976) in which he com- 
pared samples where birth-order effects 
did and did not occur, he originally attrib- 
uted the difference to spacing practices at 
the aggregate level. Admittedly, birthrates 
only roughly assess spacing patterns. 


.There is, yet, another striking difference 


in the samples summarized—the age of 
the test-taker. In this study and others 
where birth-order effects did not occur 
(with the exception of Kunz and Peterson 
[1977]), the test-takers ranged in age from 
6 to 14 (Zajonc et al., 1979). In studies 
where effects occurred, even if modest, 
tests were taken by older teenagers. So 
there could be developmental differences 
with birth order exerting a ‘‘sleeper ef- 
fect” on intelligence—not appearing until 
later in life with shifts-in cognitive devel- 
opmental stages. 

In addition, the nonteacher handicap 
explanation of the only-child exception is 
inapplicable to these data. Since it only 
occurs in the below-poverty group and 
since the discontinuity there is so striking, 
there may be something about being an 
only child in a low income family that 
counteracts the advantages of small sib- 


. ship size. For example. reasons for having 


one child may vary by socioeconomic 
position. Also, the only child in a high 
income family could experience both the 
advantages of unshared resources plus 
compensatory activities provided by par- 
ent’s money such as kindergarten where 
interaction with peers is available. By 
contrast, the only child in a low income 
family lacks contact with siblings and 
may, because his parents cannot afford it, 
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also lack alternative activities where ex- 
_ posure to other peers is available. 

If the tutoring target factor were cor- 

rect, then last-born children would score 
lower than older ones because they did 
not have a younger sibling to teach. Often 
in this work, the reverse occurs with 
youngest children having the highest mean 
IQ within their sibship size group, thus 
giving support to the idea that what makes 
only children in low income families dif- 
ferent is their isolation from other children 
rather than their nonteacher handicap. 
_ In regard to the differential treatment 
explanation, the measure used in this 
analysis is so crude that only speculations 
are made to account for its impact. As- 
suming that mothers who work have less 
time to spend with children, then, this 
factor should influence IQ across class 
conditions. It does not, appearing only in 
the above-poverty group. This finding 
may suggest that time spent with the child 
is not as important as the quality of the 
interaction between mother and child. The 
higher income mother is apt to possess 
knowledge and skills that make her a bet- 
ter coach than her lower income counter- 
part. Keeping company with her may 
stimulate a child’s intellectual develop- 
ment. Until better measures of the quality 
of interaction are taken into .account, 
though, this suggestion is mere specula- 
tion. 


Certainly, this research only scratches 


the surface of a very complex problem. It 
appears that sibship size, because children 
must share resources, intellectual or 
other, among themselves, is important. 
This sharing may also impinge on the 
quality of interaction. 
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In this paper, career differences by race and sex are analyzed. Careers are defined as 
trajectories of socioeconomic status and wages and are described by a linear differential 
equation model. It is assumed that the different groups defined by race and sex tend to be in 
different labor markets and economic sectors and to face different opportunity structures even 
. within labor market divisions. This assumption guides predictions for and interpretation of 
results with respect to various aspects of career inequality: initial status.and wage level; 
potential status and wage levels; effects of human capital, family background, and family of 
procreation variables on initial and potential wage and status levels; speed of advancement. 
Pooling of cross-sections and time-series techniques are used to estimate the model, with data 
from the National Longitudinal Surveys of the Labor Market Experience of Young Men and 


Women. 


In the last decade, sociologists have 
made extensive use of the status attain- 
ment approach, which focuses on the ef- 
fects of individual-level characteristics on 
achievement, to monitor racial and sexual 
inequality. (See, for example, the papers 
in Hauser and Featherman, 1977.) Even 
more recently, sociologists have begun to 
investigate the extent to which differences 
in labor market positions result in the ob- 
served inequality by sex and race (e.g., 
Bibb and Form, 1977; Beck et al., 1978a; 
1978b). Spilerman has suggested 


(1977:551) “the notion of the career [job | 


history] as a strategic link between 
structural features of the labor market and 
the socioeconomic attainments of individ- 
uals.” : 

With few exceptions (e.g., Sørensen 
and Tuma, 1978), however, the empirical 
research on socioeconomic inequality by 
race and sex, with or without reference to 
labor market structures, has been done 
using models and methods developed for 
the analysis of achievement in cross- 
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section, rather than for the analysis of 
careers. The purpose of this paper is to . 
contribute to the small body of empirical 
research on career dynamics. Following 
Sørensen (1975; 1977), careers are defined 
as levels of status and wages individuals 
attain over their work lives and are 
modeled using a simple linear differential 
equation. ! 

In the next section, the literature on 
labor markets is used to develop hypothe- 
ses that are to be tested in this paper about 
sex and race differences in careers. Fol- 
lowing this, the model of career 
trajectories is explained. The career 
model is then estimated by pooling of 
cross-sections and time-series methods, 
using data from the National Longitudinal 
Surveys of Labor Market Experience of 
Young Men and Young Women. The re- 
sults of this estimation are discussed, and 
conclusions drawn, in the final sections. 


SEX, RACE, LABOR MARKETS, AND 
CAREERS: HYPOTHESES 


Careers take place over time. They 
have beginnings, from which people, on 


1 This definition of careers is similar to that used 
by Form and Miller (1949) and Lipset and Bendix 
(1952) and is more general than definitions of careers 
as a succession of related jobs in a hierarchy of 
prestige through which one moves in an ordered, 
predictable sequence (Wilensky, 1960) or as jobs 
within a particular firm (Rosenbaum, 1979; Halaby, 
1979). See Spilerman (1977) for an extended discus- 
sion of the term ‘‘career."’ 
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the average, move up.* Between the time 
of their entry into the work force and of 
their retirement or withdrawal from it, 
people’s income, status, and other re- 
wards change. This change takes place 
with a certain speed, which may vary 
across groups with different charac- 
teristics and in different types of labor 
markets. People with given characteristics 
in given labor markets will, as they live 
their work lives, approach some highest 
possible career level—or potential— 
which they may or may not actually reach, 
depending on the speed of their mobility. 

This process is perhaps most easily 
grasped in the context of a career within a 
given firm. The firm has a job hierarchy. 
An individual entering the firm has cre- 
dentials enabling him/her to qualify for 
some position or positions within the firm 
that, without a change in credentials, will 
be the highest to which he/she can aspire. 
To reach such a position usually requires 
time in the firm, as well as formal creden- 
tials. Some people formally qualified for a 
given position will actually reach that 
position, others will not. Those with dif- 
ferent types of qualifications may have the 
same potential for a position but reach it 
with different speeds. For example, those 
with higher education may be able to go 
almost directly to their highest possible 
position while those without the creden- 
tials require some time to work their way 
up. (See Rosenbaum, 1979, for an analysis 
of such mobility within a firm.) Also, 
those equally qualified formally—but 
having different ascribed character- 
istics—may have access to different 
career lines and may take more, or less, 
time to advance. For example, Blau (1977) 
hypothesizes that, even within internal 
labor markets, women will have different 
kinds of career ladders open to them, and 
that, when those career-ladder positions 


2 As Goldner (1965) has shown, not all career 
mobility is upward. In some managerial situations, 
downward mobility after a certain age is even con- 
sidered the norm, as older people lose out in compe- 
tition with younger. This can be treated as a change 
in the underlying career model, with a change from a 
growth to a decline model, or as a change in poten- 
tial, the result of a change in the individual’s charac- 
teristics. This will be discussed further in the context 
of the specific model to be estimated in this paper. 
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are also held by men, women will advance 
more slowly up them than will men. 

Although it is easy to visualize the 
career process by thinking of mobility 
within a firm, and, although some people 
do have such careers, average career pro- 
files show the general pattern (of upward 
mobility approaching some potential) to 
emerge without the mobility being all 
within one firm (Sørensen, 1975; 1977). 
The hypotheses and model developed 
here refer to the average careers for men 
and women, by race, regardless of 
whether these take place totally within 
particular firms. The model developed in 
the next section enables us to look directly 
at (1) initial achievement, (2) factors af- 
fecting initial achievement, (3) potential 
achievement, (4) factors affecting poten- 
tial achievement, and (5) the speed at 
which the potential is approached. Hy- 
potheses about race and sex differences 
along these dimensions are also developed 
in this section. 

Although this paper does not directly 
use the concept of dual labor markets or 
segmented economy to investigate dif- 
ferences in opportunity by race and sex, it 
takes the labor market and segmented 
economy literature as suggestive of the 
sorts of differences in opportunity by race 
and sex that might be behind differences 
in careers. Various <ypologies of labor 
markets and the economy have been of- 
fered: primary and secondary markets 
(Doeringer and Piore, 1971); male and fe- 
male markets (Oppenheimer, 1970); 
monopoly, competitive, and state sectors 
of the economy (see development by 
Hodson, 1978); core and periphery sectors 
(Bluestone, 1970, used by Beck et al., 
1978a; 1978b); open and closed employ- 
ment relationships (Sørensen and Tuma, 
1978). (See Kalleberg and Sørensen, 1979, 
for a review of the labor market lit- 
erature.) Women and blacks have been 
found to be overrepresented in the sec- 
ondary labor markets and in the compe- 
titive or periphery sector—that is, in those 
labor market positions that offer generally 
lower rewards and less chance for ad- 
vancement (Hodson, 1978; Bibb and 
Form, 1977; Beck et al., 1978a; 1978b; 
Boyd and Humphreys, 1979). Further, 
within sectors and laber markets, there is 
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additional sorting by sex and race (Hod- 
son, 1978; Beck et al., 1978a), with the 
process of this sorting resembling the gen- 
eral sorting. into labor markets (Blau, 
1977; Dussault and Rose-Lizée, 1979). 
Thus, even within markets and sectors, 
women and blacks are often barred from 
high-reward, high-opportunity jobs. 

No one typology of labor markets or 
economic sectors will be able to capture 
the extent to which there are overall dif- 
ferences in opportunities by sex and race, 
given the sorting that also goes on within 
industries, occupations, and firms as well 
as between labor market divisions. This 
argues for continuing attention to studies 
of firms, as well as for continuing refine- 
ment of typologies of the ways in which 
labor markets are segmented. These ac- 
tivities are, however, beyond the scope of 
this paper. Here, instead, differences in 
careers by sex and race are predicted by 
using what has been theorized and discov- 
ered about the workings of opportunity 
structures by sex and race among and 
within markets.? I will argue that the esti- 
mated parameters of the career model can 
be used as social indicators of the general 
position of sex and race groups, sum- 
marizing the effects of between- and 
within-market sorting.4 


3 Four groups are being compared here: white 
men, white women, nonwhite men, and nonwhite 
women. Most of the nonwhites are black. Much of 
the prediction will involve a contrast between two 
groupings of these four categories—for example, 
what is expected for white men on the one hand, and 
for nonwhite men, white women, and nonwhite 
women on the other. Although some work has been 
done that examines race and sex simultaneously, it is 
still difficult to find the basis for ordering all four 
groups with respect to each dimension of careers. 
This ordering is the end product of the empirical 
analysis in this paper. i 

4 One would expect that the type of socioeco- 
nomic reward used to define the job level over time 
would affect the comparisons made of careers. So- 
cioeconomic status changes only with occupation 
(and such change is a necessary—but not a 
sufficient—condition for change in status). Income, 
in contrast, can change without a change in occupa- 
tion, as typically measured by three-digit census 
- codes. Admittedly, both measures are rough. The 
use of socioeconomic status and income together, 
however, may be suggestive of the ways in which 
Careers are structured, in general, for different 
groups. 
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Initial and Potential Levels of Job. 
Rewards 

As careers are viewed here, they have 
beginnings. at entry to the labor market, 
the levels of which are determined by the 
labor market in which persons are moving 
and their qualifications and background. 
They also have potential levels, which 
might or might not be reached, likewise 
determinec by the labor market structure 
and the characteristics of the individuals. 
Most sex and race comparisons have been 
done crosssectionally. Even when begin- 
ning job is treated separately, the average 
current jo> reward for any given group 
averages cver those near the beginning of 
their careers, those approaching their 
potential, and those somewhere in be- 
tween. When this is done, the differences 
among avz2rage job rewards for the dif- 
ferent groips will depend on the career- 
stage composition of the groups as well as 
on the levels of rewards they receive at 
comparable career stages. This paper 
looks separately at the levels of job re- - 
wards at the beginning of the career, six 
years later (the last year in which obser- 
vations were actually made, as will be dis- 
cussed in the next section), and at the 
potential. Discussions in the labor market 
literature and existing over-time compari- 
sons suggest several hypotheses about 
initial and potential wage and status dif- 
ferences, by race and sex. 

(1) All women and nonwhite men will 
have lower average initial and potential 
wages. Given the wage structure evi- 
denced im core versus periphery or pri- 


mary versus secondary markets, and the 


overrepresentation of women and minor- 
ity members in just those markets offering 
lower rewards and less opportunity to ad- 
vance, pius the nature of sorting by sex 
and race within markets, I expect all 
women nd nonwhite men to start their 
Careers at a disadvantage (as Gordon, 
1972:115 suggests), and to have lower 
potential wage levels than white men. 
(2) The gap in average wages between 
white men and other groups will increase 
over the work life. Hoffman (1978) dis- 
cusses tie increase in wage differences 
between black and white males over the 
life cycle. Nonwhite men (and women 
generally) might be denied access to jobs 
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that motivate and provide training and ad- 
vancement and, thus, the chance for 
higher wages; and so they fall farther and 
farther behind white men. It is to be ex- 
pected, then, that the wage differences 
between white men and other race/sex 
groups would be greater at their potentials 
than initially, and that the distance be- 
tween starting and ending (or potential) 
wages would be greater for white men 
than for other groups. 

(3) The average status of nonwhite men 
will be lower initially and at their potential 
than status of white men, although the 
average status of white women will .be 
about the same as that of white men at 
their potential and perhaps even slightly 
higher at career entry. Given the sorting 
into occupations, by race, that occurs 
within and between markets and sectors, I 
would expect the status of jobs held at any 
career stage by nonwhite men to be, on 
the average, lower than that of jobs held 
by white men. For women, especially 
white women, this sorting into occupa- 
tions on the basis of sex has been found, in 
cross-section, to lead to jobs with average 
status about the same as that for men, as 
women are concentrated in lower white- 
collar jobs which have fairly high status 
(although low wages). (See Oppenheimer, 
1970; Treiman and Terrell, 1975; see also 
Nilson, 1976, and Bose, 1973, for discus- 
sion of the determination of prestige by 
sex.) Although nonwhite women have 
been found more often in service jobs— 
with both low status and low pay—than in 
clerical jobs, recently there have been 
shifts of nonwhite women into the 
traditionally female positions (Jusenius, 
1975; Allen, 1979). For young nonwhite 
women, average status profiles are ex- 
pected to be somewhere between white 
women’s and nonwhite men’s, because 
they will represent a mix of lower white- 
collar, service, and blue-collar jobs. 

(4) The status distance to be covered, 
on average, by white men will be greater 
than that covered by women or nonwhite 
men. Women and nonwhite men tend to 
be in those jobs with restricted opportu- 
nity to move up. Workers in such jobs are 
not expected to remain with the job, are 
not given much on-the-job training, and 
perhaps do interrupt their employment; 
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thus, they remain at roughly the same oc- 
cupational level. White men are supposed 
to be especially likely to be operating in 
internal labor markets, where one enters a 
firm at a particular entry port and con- 
tinues up the career ladder within the firm, 
protected to a large extent from competi- 
tion with outsiders (Doeringer and Piore, 
1971). I would expect such men to have a 
greater potential distance to cover than 
those without such career ladders. 
Further, Blau (1977) has found that even 
when women are in internal markets the 
career ladders in which they predominate 
tend to be flatter than those for men. Gen- 
eralizing to all groups sorted into disad- 
vantageous labor market positions, 
women and nonwhite men are expected to 
have less actual and potential status 
mobility than white men. Empirical evi- 
dence on the status distance between first 
and current jobs, by sex and race, is con- 
sistent with this hypothesis (see Duncan et 
al., 1972; Rosenfeld. 1978; Wolf, 1976; 
Sewell et al., 1977). 


Return to Resources 


Of course, differences in status and in- 
come levels could be due to differences in 
the characteristics of different groups 


‘rather than to segregation in a particular 


type of labor market and sector. Indeed, ` 
those in secondary labor markets and in 
the competitive sector have been charac- 
terized by (and found to have) lower edu- 
cational and skill levels (Beck et al., 
1978b; Hodson, 1978; Doeringer and 
Piore, 1971; Gordon, 1972; Boyd and 
Humphreys, 1979). One needs to know, 
then, about the returns to various work- 
related resources across groups. If returns 
are the same across groups, then. dif- 
ferences in level of achievement would be 
the result simply of differences in levels of 
resources (although the chances or 
motivation to-get additional training, edu- 
cation, and so forth, could also be influ- 
enced by labor market location). 

Also of interest is whether supposedly 
nonwork-related characteristics are eval- 
uated differently for ditferent groups. The 
overrepresentation of women and non- 
white men in the less desirable labor 
market positions has been explained, in 
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part, by the idea of ‘‘statistical discrimi- 
nation,” whereby the core or primary 
market employers reduce their risk of 
hiring unstable or untrainable employees 
by using easily visible characteristics— 
such as race and sex—-as screening de- 
vices. Any one individual with these traits 
will not necessarily be a bad risk, but, on 
the average at least, some employers be- 
lieve that these group members will be 
less desirable employees (Phelps, 1972; 
Thurow, 1975). Spence (1974) has shown 


how this sort of screening can pay off for ` 


the employer even when the trait used to 
screen is not related to productivity. The 
analysis here is conducted separately, by 
race and sex groups, to capture such ef- 
fects of screening on these traits. There 
may, however, be other easily observed 
traits, such as marital status, that are used 
to further channel people into more or less 
desirable positions. This screening can 
appear as differences in the effects of 
these traits for those assumed to be in 
different positions within the labor market 
if the screening works differently in dif- 
ferent labor markets. 

With respect to returns to resources and 
other traits, I suggest the following hy- 
potheses. 

(1) The wage. returns to education, 
training, and other resources will be lower 
for women and nonwhite men than for 
white men. The returns to resources are 
expected to increase over the work life for 
white men, but not for other groups. The 
training and skill of workers are important 
in the more desirable labor market posi- 
tions. People may be selected into the 
primary market and competitive sector on 
the basis of their credentials. Higher re- 
tums to education, then, would show up 
as a result of this selection. Thurow and 


Lucas (1972) suggest that education in-. 


versely represents to the employer the 
firm’s cost in training a worker rather than 
the ability of a worker to perform a certain 
job. If this is the case, then the returns to 
education should increase for those who 
are In careers where training occurs and 
promotion is possible—that is, for white 
men especially. Further, Beck et al. 
(1978a) have suggested that, for minority 
group members in the better parts of the 
labor market, credentials are evaluated 
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differentially, as the employer’s protec- 
tion against making a mistake in hiring 
(because it is more difficult and costly to 
fire a mistake in these sectors than in the ’ 
secondary or periphery areas). Women 
and nonwhite men would have to be over- 
qualified to get the same positions as 
white men and, thus, have lower returns 
to their resources. This might be espe- 
cially true for blacks, the quality of whose 
education might be doubtful in the mind of 
the employers. Beck et al. (1978a) show 
that minority workers (nonwhite men and 
both nonwhite and white women) received 
lower earnings in relation to their educa- 
tion and experience than did white men, 
especially within the core sector. Bibb and 
Form (1977) also found differences be- 
tween blue-collar women and men in wage 
returns to their education and tenure, 
even after roughly controlling for sector. 
(2) The differences between white men 
and women, generally, in returns to re- 
sources will be less when career position 
is measured by status than when it is mea- 
sured by wages. Gordon (1972:117) has 
said: 
One would expect more evident patterns of 
returns to education among women, both 
because stronger discriminatory patterns 
against women within the labor market help 
reduce the bargaining strength of women 
(and permit employers to reward the more 
educated without fearing for greater 
mobility), and because many women work in 
a variety of white-collar clerical jobs for 
which some general educational skills are 
useful. - 


This statement might be more relevant 
with respect to status than with respect to 
wages, however. Treiman and Terrell 
(1975), Featherman and Hauser (1976), 
and Sewell et al. (1977) provide evidence 
of greater similarity between women and 
men in status returns than in wage returns 
to education and other resources. Some 
increase over the career in status returns 
to resources is still expected for white 
men but not for white or nonwhite 
women, given the restrictions on women’s 
opportunity. — 

(3) Marital status and number of chil- 
dren will be used as additional screening 
traits for men but not for women. Being 
married and having children will increase 
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status and wages for men, but will have no 
effect for women. Although, in principle, 
family of procreation characteristics are 
not related to productivity, they may be 
used as indicators of stability by em- 
ployers. If this is true, there should be 
effects of marital status and number of 
children for men but not for women in the 
analysis of this paper, which uses data 
from samples of workers continuously 
employed. Although some have argued 
that because—for women—being married 
and having children constrain both em- 
ployment and career advancement, there 
is evidence that these variables are 
primarily proxies for employment history, 
with effects on career gains that tend to 
disappear when extent of employment is 
explicitly included in a model of status 
mobility (Rosenfeld, 1978; Boyd, 1977). 
Controlling for employment, marital 
status, and number of children would not 
be of much use to an employer in screen- 
ing women from jobs with long career lad- 
ders. If a woman is married, she may be 
seen as lacking commitment to the labor 
force; if she is not married (or is married 
and does not have children), she may be 
seen as unstable because she will get mar- 
ried or will have children. 

For men, in contrast, having a family 
may represent both the incentive to go 
after higher income and status and the 
signal to an employer that a man is going 
to be a good employee. This is probably 
true especially for young white men, just 
beginning their careers, who potentially 
have access to jobs with longer career 
‘ ladders and who cannot use their past em- 
ployment records as evidence of their sta- 
bility. The drop in youth unemployment 
with marriage for young men is one basis 
for suspecting that marital status for men 
is, Indeed, related to employment pat- 
terns. The results in Duncan et al. (1972, 
chap. 8) are consistent with the hypothe- 
sis. 

Tests of hypotheses about the leVels of 
status and wages, by race and sex, and 
about returns to various resources, have 
been carried out in research from both the 
status-attainment and the labor-market/ 
economic-sector perspectives. The career 
model adds to this research primarily by 


focusing attention on both initial and 
potential levels of attainment. In cross- 
section, one cannot be sure at what stage 
careers are being observed. The attain- 
ments of various groups and the effects of 
independent variables on these attain- 
ments will depend on the stage of the pro- 
cess for the different groups. Careers are 
dynamic—they occur over time—and this 
dynamism affects even their ‘‘static’’ 
component. 


Speed of Achievement 


Perhaps even more important than cor- 
rect estimation of these cross-sectional 
aspects of careers is the ability to esti- 
mate, directly, the dynamic aspect with 
this model. That is, one can estimate the 
speed with which the distance between 
initial and potential attainments is cov- 
ered. 

Assuming that white men are overrep- 
resented in labor market positions that 
offer the greatest job mobility opportuni- 
ties, I hypothesize that: 

White men will reach their potential 
earning more slowly than other groups, 
but they may reach their potential status 
more quickly. White men would be ex- 
pected to reach their maximum earnings 
more slowly than other groups because of 
the greater number of rungs on their 
career ladders (Sørensen, 1977). Essen- 
tially, their peak earnings would occur 
later in their work lives. Women and non- 
white men would be expected to reach 
their maximum earning ceilings more 
quickly. White men are thus expected to 
have greater opportunity for earnings 
mobility over their work life, while other 
groups are expected to have greater op- 
portunity to reack their potential. Op- 
penheimer’s (1974} discussion of career 
profile differences is consistent with this 
hypothesis. Looking at age differences in 
earnings of white men within occupational 
categories defined by level of peak earn- 
ings, she reports that, although young men 
(18 to 24) tend to be similar in their levels 
of income regardless of occupational cate- 
gory, their patterns of earnings, by age, 
differ considerably by occupation—with 
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two general patterns emerging: Earnings 
for men in most blue-collar and middle- 
and low-level white-collar occupations 
peak early, before age 45; but high-level 
professional, managerial, and sales occu- 
pations seem to peak later, after age 45. 
The late-peaking occupations are those in 
which white men are most likely to be 
represented, and from which both women 
and nonwhite men are likely to be ex- 
cluded. 

For socioeconomic status, the predic- 
tions about relative ordering are reversed. 
Status is a relatively rough measure of 
level of job. Males entering internal labor 
markets might be expected to obtain, 
rather quickly, the highest occupational 
category they will obtain. Women and 
black men, who are restricted in the 
career ladders to which they can gain ac- 
cess, might have some possibility of up- 
ward mobility in status, but only after 
‘proving’ themselves by extended occu- 
pancy in a stereotypic occupation. In this 
case, they would slowly reach their 
potential status. If, however, there were 
no possibility at all of moving up from a 
typically black or female job (which most 
often would be in the secondary labor 
market and/or competitive sector), then it 
could be that women and blacks would 
reach their maximum statuses even more 
quickly than white men. 

In summary, I expect to find that: 
women generally and nonwhite men have 
lower average initial and potential levels 
of income and at least nonwhite women 
and nonwhite men have lower average 
initial and potential status levels than 
white men; on average, the status and 
wage distance to be covered by nonwhite 
men and by all women will be shorter than 
that to be covered by white men; educa- 
tion and other resources should give fewer 
_ returns in the form of initial and potential 
levels of income and status to all women 
~ and to nonwhite men than to white men, 
while men (perhaps, particularly, white 
men) will benefit from having their own 
families, especially early in their careers; 
and the speed at which the maximum 
earnings level ts attained will be slower for 
white men than for other groups, while the 
relative speed with which maximum status 
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is reached will possibly be slower for 
women generally and for nonwhite men. 


The Career Model 


Careers have been described in the pre- 
vious section as the process whereby 
people move up in status or in wages, over 
their work lives, to approach some poten- 
tially highest position. A fairly simple 
model of tnis sort of process is a partial 
adjustmeni model (see, for example, 
Doreian ard Hummon, 1974; 1976): 

dY/dt = —b (Y* — Y). (1) 
Here, Y is either status or income 
achieved, and Y* is the potential level of 
status or income. The rate of change in Y 
(dY/dt) is proportional (by —b, which is 
positive because, here, b<0, as explained 
below) to the gap that exists between the 
achieved l2vel of Y and the potential level. 
If the potential is reached, then change in 
status or mcome will cease.> 

The criterion Y* could be set in any of a 
number of ways. Here, it 1s assumed that 
the criterion will be.a linear function of the 
individua_’s characteristics—both job- 
relevant and others—with the weights as- 
sociated with the characteristics varying 
according to the labor market position of 
the group to which the person belongs: 


(2) - 


where there are K individual charac- 
teristics. This definition of the potential is 
consisten: with the work that has been 


Y* =a, + aX, +... + agXx 


57] wish to thank an anonymous reviewer fór 
pointing out that the explanation of the model and of 
the results would be simpler if I explicitly used the 
partial adjustment form. An earlier version of this 
paper presented the model as the ‘“‘negative feed- 
back” mod2l, which Coleman (1968) describes and 
Sørensen (1975; 1977) uses. The ‘‘negative feed- 
back” mod2i specifies the rate of change in Y as a 
linear function of the level of Y itself and of the 
values of exogenous variables. The two models are 
mathematically the same when the criterion Y* is 
completely determined by the exogenous variables 
(ignoring for the moment the problems of 
misspecification and measurement error). See 
Rosenfeld end Nielsen (1978), Rosenfeld (1979), and 
Hannan and Tuma (1979) for a discussion of the two 
approaches. Toss 
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done to date from both the status attain- 
ment and labor market perspectives. 

Substituting the right side of Equation 2 
for Y* in Equation 1, and multiplying 
Equation 1 through, gives a simple linear 
differential equation, which is easily 
solved (Coleman, 1968) to yield an equa- 
tion defining the career trajectory—that 
is, the levels of Y over time: 


Y, = eY, + ag (1-e) T ay (1—e?') X, 
+... + ag (1—e”) Xk, (3) 


where Y, is initial income or status. 

The potential Y* as defined here need 
not be some fixed level. It can change in 
response to changes in individual charac- 
teristics. In socioeconomic achievement 
terms, this would mean that people could 
continue to improve their potential posi- 
tion by increasing job-relevant or other 
resources or could suffer a decrease in 
ultimate achievement because of depre- 
ciation of a resource or an increase in a 
liability. If, for the sake of simplicity, one 
assumes that the change in some individ- 
ual characteristics is linear and occurs in- 
dependently of changes in job rewards, 
then allowing for such change is 
straightforward (see Coleman, 1968, for 
the general form). If, say, X, were to 
change linearly and independently of Y, 
then the solution to Equation 1, when the 
criterion Y* is defined as in Equation 2, 
would be: 


Y, = ey, + a (1—-e™) + a, (1—-e™)X, 
1—e" 
+ a, —]1} AX, +... 
bt 


+ ag (1—e) Xx (4) 





Including the change term does not change 
the relationship among the other parame- 
ters of the model, but adds extra informa- 
tion about the model and its fit (Coleman, 
1968:441~3). 

As it is stated here, the model has face 
validity in that, when b is less than 0 and 
entry level is less than potential level, it 
predicts a career trajectory that is like that 
observed, at least for men: one in which 
there is rapid increase in reward levels 
early in the career and then a levelling-off 
(Ornstein and Rossi, 1970; Sgrensen, 


1975; Rosenfeld, 1978). The speed with 
which the distance between some entry 
level and the potential level is covered is 
indicated by b: the larger b is in absolute 
value, the more quickly the gap between 
achieved and potential level is reduced. 
One could say that groups with a higher 
absolute value of b have a greater oppor- 
tunity to reach their potential, while 
groups with lower absolute values of b 
have greater opportunities to be mobile 
(see Rosenfeld and Nielsen, 1978; Rosen- 
feld, 1979). 

To complete the model, one can add an 
explicit formulation of the way in which 


individual characteristics determine Y,: 


Yo = Co + Ci Xj... + Ck Xx. (5) 
The individual characteristics determining 
the initial reward levels need not be the 
same as those determining the potential. 
The assumption thet changes in individ- 
ual characteristics occur independently of 
changes in reward level is made for 
simplicity, and is probably not a realistic 
assumption. Ideally, one would simulta- 
neously model changes in employment, in 
rewards received for employment, and in 
resources and family circumstances. 
Some attempts have been made in this 
direction (Doreian and Hummon, 1974; 
Tachibanaki, 1979), but there is still need 
for more thought about the conceptual and 
methodological problems involved in such 
models. The model presented in this paper 
is, thus, a first approximation of a 
dynamic model of careers, valuable in 
demonstrating the need for attention to 
the time component of careers and the 
further steps such attention should take. 
(See Blalock, 1969; Coleman, 1968; and 
Hannan and Tuma, 1979, for discussion of 
multiequation models.} In this paper, after 
a description of the data and estimation 
techniques, the model represented by 
Equations | and 5 will te estimated and the 


6 The condition b < 0 is necessary because, if b 
were greater than 0, the trajectory would move from 
this maximum level at an accelerating rate, which 
does not make sense substantively. As will be seen 
later, the income and status trajectories of the sam- 
ple studied here are-like those predicted by Equation 
3 or 4 with b less than 0 and initial position less than 
the maximum. 
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various components of the careers will be 
conan by sex and race. 


DATA AND METHOD 


The data with which to test the hypoth- 
eses about sex and race differences in 
career dynamics are from the National 
Longitudinal Surveys of Labor Market 
Experience (NLS) of Young Women 
(1968-1975) and of Young Men (1966— 
1973). The samples were chosen to repre- 
sent the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population of the United States aged 14 to 
24 at the time of the first survey for each 
group. Each sample initially included ap- 
proximately 5,000 individuals, of whom 
approximately 1,500 were nonwhite. De- 
tailed employment and educational his- 
tories were collected over the years of the 
surveys (which are still in progress). Such 
longitudinab.data are essential tf dynamic 
models are to:be estimated. (See the Na- 
tional Longitudinal Surveys Handbook, 
CHRR, 1979, for further details.) 

From each. „sample, only those who 
were still employed at the time of every 
survey date after the first (1967, 1968, 
1969, 1970, 1971, and 1973 for the young 
men; 1969, 1970, 1971, 1972, 1973, and 
1975 for the young women) were included 
in the analysis so that the greatest number 
of observations could be used in pooling 
of cross-sections and time-series to esti- 
mate the parameters of the model. 

This selection of cases implies potential 
bias. The young women selected are likely 
to have a greater commitment to the labor 
market than other young women of com- 
parable age. They are, therefore, more 
likely to be the Gnes who have ‘‘careers”’ 
in the sense of longer career ladders. (See 
Rosenfeld, 1977, for a comparison of 
women with and‘without employment 
breaks, using data on an older NLS 
cohort.) To the extent that this is true, 
differences between the women and men 
will be attenuated.,Although this selection 
procedure is the result of the conceptual 
difficulties in measuring the socioeco- 
nomic attainments of women not in the 
labor force, it might be seen as a response 
to the argument that the reason women 
have flatter career. profiles than men is 
that they spend less time in, and are less 
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committed to, the workplace.’ If there are 
still sex differences now, it will probably 
not be because of lesser employment €x- 
perience for the women. 

The selection affects the young men in 
that those in the military during this period 
(which. covers the height of the Vietnam 
war) are excluded. During the Vietnam 
era, those with higher educational attain- 
ments were less likely to serve, as were 
those with lower ability and poor health. 
Black high school graduates, who might 
be seen as those blacks most likely to be 
successful in the labor market, were dis- 
proportionately likely to serve during the 
Vietnam period, but, relative to whites, 
blacks reporting health limitations were 
also more likely to serve (see Shields, 
1977). To some extent, then, whites with 
better career chances and blacks with 
poorer career chances might be included. 
However, given the nature of occupa- 
tional deferments, the white men in the 
sample might have made career choices 
different from those ofa cohort entering the 
labor market during a period of relatively 
low exposure to the draft. For example, 
more college-educated young men might 
have entered teaching than would have, 
ordinarily. Given sex differences in 
careers, however, these men might still 
have an advantage over women in their 
chances for promotion. Further, counter- 
balancing the selection of nonwhite men 
with worse career chances Is the selection 
of those with continuous employment in 
the face of very high unemployment rates 
for young black men relative to other 
groups (Winship and Rosenfeld, 1979). 

Comparing the 1970 characteristics of 
members of the NLS who were employed 
all years with the 1970 Census description 
of people having the same sex, race, and 
age ranges shows the sort of bias in the 
subsample: members of the subsample of 
the NLS providing data for the analysis of 
this paper are more likely than the general 
population to have gone to college, given 
that they have at least a high schoo! di- 
ploma; the men in the sample are more 


7 However, Fligstein and Wolf's (1978) results 
suggest that the effects of resources on attainment 
are not severely biased by selection of currently em- 
ployed women. 
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likely—and the women (especially the 
nonwhite women), less likely—to be mar- 
ried than the comparable United States 
- population; while both men and women in 
the subsample are less likely to be doing 
service work, the women are also some- 
what more likely than the general female 
population to be professionals, clericals, 
or operatives, and though the men are less 
likely to be clericals they are more likely 
to be managers (if they are white) or farm 
workers (if they are nonwhite) (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1970). 

Careers will be indexed by two var- 
iables: by socioeconomic status (SEI, see 
Duncan, 1961) and by hourly earnings on 
main job (in 1972 cents, with wages ad- 
justed using personal consumption ex- 
- penditures implicit price deflators in the 
Economic Report of the President, 1977). 
Three different sorts of individual-level 
characteristics will be used to predict the 
trajectories of SEI and wage: human cap- 
ital variables, family of origin status, and 
family of procreation characteristics. 

The first set of variables includes 
human capital variables, which influence 
an individual’s productivity. and/or the 
employer’s perception of productivity. As 
already mentioned, the effects of such 
variables are expected to be greatest for 
those with jobs offering the greatest op- 
portunities for advancement—that is, 
especially for white men. Education is one 
of the most important of these variables. 
Highest grade completed by the beginning 
of a two-year period (e.g., by 1967, 1969, 
and 1971, for the young men) is one mea- 
sure of this. Change in this level over each 
two-year interval is also included. Formal 
training outside regular school is another 


way in which people can increase their . 


human capital. Measures of whether 
training related to white-collar work (1 for 
professional, technical, clerical, sales, or 
general course outside regular school, 0 
otherwise) or to blue-collar work (1 for 
skilled or other manual training, 0 other- 
wise) had been taken by the beginning of a 
two-year interval, and of whether or not 
there was additional training of either sort 
during the two years, were also included.’ 

® For the initial survey year (1966 for men, 1968 for 


women), all types of training taken outside regular 
school up to that date were reported. In each year 
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In addition to these measures of foetal 
schooling and training, whether or. not the 
individual reported that a health problem’ 
limited her/his extent or type of work ‘(1 
for some limitation, 0 for none) was in- 
cluded as a third measure of human capi- 
tal. Health was assumed to remain rela- 
tively constant over an interval and was 
measured in about the middle of each 
two-year interval. 

The second set of variables includes 
measures of socioeconomic background. 
Such factors have been a central concern 
of status attainment research, which en- 
deavors to test the extent to which char- 
acteristics of one’s family of origin, as 
compared with achievements of the indi- 
vidual, affect later achievements. Think- 
ing in terms of intergenerational transmis- 
sion of access to labor markets, one can 
imagine that a well-placed father could 
help a child get on a good career ladder by 
having knowledge of—and connections 
with—a firm, trade, or profession. If so, 
the positive effects of ‘‘good’’ family 
background would be expected to be es- 
pecially strong for white men. Generally, 
though, effects of family background have 
been found to be largely mediated by edu- 
cation, which is included in the career 
model (Blau and Duncan, 1967; Duncan et 
al., 1972; Kelley, 1973; Sewell and 
Hauser, 1975; Seweil et al., (1977). The 
measures of family background included 
in the analysis to be presented here are 
SEI of father (or head of household) when 
the respondent was 14, mother’s educa- 
tion (in years), and number of siblings re- 
ported in 1966 (men) or 1968 (women). All 
family background variables have values 
constant over time.? 

The third set of variables is that of fam- 
ily of procreation characteristics. These 


after the first, however, respondents were asked 
about type of training taken longest in the time since . 
the last survey. The rough measure formed from 
these questions may thus underestimate somewhat 
the proportion of persons with a given type of train- 
ing. 

2 In more complete models of effects of family 
socioeconomic status, other variables, such as fa- 
ther’s education and rural origin, are also included. 
These three variables were chosen to represent the 
range of effects family background has while 
minimizing problems of multicollinearity and missing 
data. 
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op inglude marital status and number of chil- 
a dren (for Women) or dependents (for 


‘men). (Manital status is coded 1 if the indi- 
vidual is currently married, 0 otherwise.) 
Marital status is assumed to have an effect 
which is constant over a two-year inter- 
val. Number of dependents (for men) and 
number of children (for women) are mea- 
sured at the beginning of each interval. 
Change in the- number of dependents or 
children over the two years is also mea- 
sured. Responsibilities within the home 
are measured differently for men and 
women (dependents versus children) to 


capture differences in the ways such re- © 


sponsibilities may act on, or be imagined 

to act on, workers of different sexes. 
Means and standard deviations for 

these variables by sex and race are shown 


_ in Table 1. 


As mentioned above, longitudinal data 
are necessary for any study of careers. 
One problem with the use of longitudinal 
data, however, is finding a methodology 
by which to take advantage of the amount 
of information available in them. To esti- 
mate the parameters needed to compare 
the speed of career development, the 
potential levels, and the effects of individ- 
ual characteristics on this potential, one 
can estimate 
Y= 2o" T Dr Yii F a,*X, E o ak Xy +e (6) 
(where some of the independent variables 
could be change variables) and transform 
these estimates to obtain the parameters 
in equations (1) and (2), for example, In b* 
= b, a,*/(1—b*) = a,.!° One could choose 
any two observation times within which to 
estimate these parameters, adjusting the 
estimates for the length of the interval. 
This, however, seems to waste informa- 


tion on the other periods for which one .. 


has income and status observations. An- 


10 As one anonymous reviewer correctly pointed 
out, given the interdependence of estimators—and, 
thus, estimates of speed of mobility (b), level of 
potential (Y*), and effect of traits on this potential 
(a}—it is not really possible to test independent hy- 
potheses about all three dimensions of careers. I 
have done so here because of the conceptual inde- 
pendence of the components and because of the need 
to demonstrate how to interpret findings with respect 
to each. 
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other solution is fo pool the pairs of ob- ` 
servations, so that the data from which the 
estimates are made consist of more than 
one set of observations for each individ- 
ual. Using a two-year lag, there are three 
sets of years for each individual. 

One can imagine estimating Equation 6 
using ordinary least squares regression 
(OLS). However, lagged dependent var- 
iables often mean serious violations of the 
assumptions of OLS. If the model is 
misspecified (as is usually the case with 
predictions of individual socioeconomic 
achievement) and the excluded variables 
are relatively stable or systematically re- 
lated over time, the error terms will in- 
clude the eect of these excluded var- 
iables and will be correlated over time 
(autocorrelaced)—that is, E (e,e,—1) # 0. 
Further, the error term will be correlated 
with a regressor, since the lagged depen- 
dent variable at one time is the dependent 
variable another time. The OLS es- 
timators will be both inefficient and incon- 
sistent. The bias is especially great in the 
OLS estimator of the coefficient for the 
lagged dependent variable. Such bias can 
affect all the conclusions from the 
analysis, sirce b* is not only of interest in 
its own rigkt but also enters into the cal- 
culations of all the coefficients of the 
career modz]. 

To reduce the problems of bias, one 
models the structure of the errors and then 
uses an estimating technique that takes 
into accourt the modeled error structure. 
The error term can be hypothesized to be 


as follows: 


(7) 


where the components are independently 
distributed with zero means and constant 


= py t n + Vy 


Pere 


‘Variances. The component for constant 


individual factors not included explicitly 
in the general model is 44; 7, is the compo- 
nent for time effects; and vy is the usual 
well-behaved random error term. Sub- 
stantively, 4, would represent unmea- 
sured traits affecting achievement, such as 
intelligence, motivation, and energy, 
which differ across individuals but are rel- 


. atively constant over time. 7, represents 


unobserved variables that vary over time 
and in rouzhly the same way for all indi- 


Table 1. Descriptive Statistics for Career Profiles by Race and Sex 











Whites Nonwhites 
(Standard (Standard 

Variables Mean Deviation) Mean Deviation) 
A. Young men employed 1967-1973: (N = 707} :N = 160) 
Age, 1966 20.252 (2.989) 20.088 (2.953) 
Mother’s education 10.380 (2,839) 7.594 (3.320) 
Father's (or household head’s) SEI when 

R was 14 33.298 (23.830) 29,950 . (23.311) 
Number of siblings 2.761 (2.131) 5.200 (3.104) 
Highest grade completed, 1967 12.132 (2.218) 10.531 (2.678) 
Change in highest grade, 1967-69 390 (.702) 156 (.483) 
Highest grade completed, 1969 12.522 (2.281) 10.688 (2.761) 
Change in highest grade, 1969-71 181 (.514) .088 (.362) 
Highest grade completed, 1971 12.703 (2.408) 10.775 (2.835) 
Change in highest grade, 1971-73 303 (.638) 350 (.711) 
White-collar training as of 1967" 209 (.407) 088 (.284) 
Blue-collar training as of 1967 .137 (.344) 088 (.284) 
Additional white-collar training 1967—69 256 (.437) 144 (.352) . 
Additional blue-collar training, 1967-69 .134 (.341) .113 (.317) 
White-collar training as of 1969 376 (.485) 213 (.410) 
Blue-collar training as of 1969 231 (.422) 163 (.370) 
Additional white-collar training 1969-71 .283 (.451) -150 (.358) 
Additional blue-collar training, 1969-71 123 (.329) .094 (.292) 
White-collar training as of 1971 485 (.500) 288 (.454) 
Blue-collar training as of 1971 287 (.453) 219 (.415) 
Additional white-collar training 1971-73 257 (.438) 150 (.358) 
Additional blue-collar training 1971-73 .058 (.234) .050 (.219) 
White-collar training as of 1973 .557 (.497} .350 (.478) 
Blue-coliar training as of 1973 .303 (.460) 244 (.431) 
Health limitation, 1968 .092 (.289) .056 (.231) 
Health limitation, 1970 .076 (.266) 056 (.231) 
Health limitation, 1971 .061 (.239) .063 {.243) 
Marital status, 1967¢ 536 (.499) 431 (.497) 
Marital status, [969 .683 (.466) 594 (.493) 
Marital status, 1971 777 (.417) 688 (.465) 
Marital status, 1973 823 (.382) .719 (.451) 
Number of dependents, 1967 552 (.867) .744 (1.172) 
Change in-number of dependents, 1967-6 372 (.622) 556 (.916) 
Number of dependents, 1969 924 (1.055) 1.300 (1.350) 
Change in number of dependents, 1969-71 .290 (.673) 288 (.934) 
Number of dependents, 1971 1.214 (1.188) 1.588 (1.438) 
Change in number of dependents, 1971-73 235 (.756) 275 (.931) 
SEI67 37.082 (22.900) 20.706 (16.946) 
SEI68 39.085 (23.270)* 22.716 (19.024)** 
SEI69 39.922 (23.703) 25.269 (24.462) 
SEI70 41.761 (23.809)* 25.936 (20.981)** 
SEI71 42.745 (24.251) 26.456 (21.699) 
SEI73 44.197 (24.296) 27.513 (20.615) 
Hourly wages 67¢ 309.646 (130.382) 237.323 (104.079) 
Hourly wages 68 350.983 (130.365)* 261.206 (94.308)** 
Hourly wages 69 383.706 (143.084) 280.417 (106.137) 
Hourly wages 70 418.183 (187.841)* 294.291 (117.433)** 
Hourly wages 71 427.973 (174.190) 299.987 (128.898) 
Hourly wages 73 487.452 (225.578) 331.671 (170.496) 

* Based on N = 699, 

** Based on N= 155. 
B. Young women employed 1969-75: (N = 304) (N = 86) 
Age 19.799 (2.816) 20.698 (2.657) 
Mother’s education 10.921 (2.646) 8.919 (3.073) 
Father (or household head’s} SEI when R 

was 14 35.299 (23.518) 19.756 (16.684) 
Number of siblings 3.000 (2.217) 4.756 (2.886) 


' “Table 1. (Continued) 








Variables 


Highest grade completed, 1969 - 
Change in highest grade, 1969-71 
Highest grade completed, 1971 
Change in highest grade, 1971-73 
Highest grade completed, 1973 
Change in highest grade, 1973-75 


White-collar training as of 1969" 
Blue-collar training as of 1969 
Additional white-collar training, 1969-71 
Additional blue-collar training, 1969-71 
White-collar training as of 1971 
Blue-collar training as of 1971 
Additional white-collar training, 1971-73 
Additional blue-collar training, 1971-73 
White-collar training as of 1973 
Blue-collar training as of 1973 
Additional white-collar training, 1973~75 
Additional blue-collar training, 1973-75 
White-collar training as of 1975 
Blue-collar training as of 1975 


Health limitation, 1968" 
Health limitation, 1971 
Health limitation, 1973 


Marital status, 1969° 
Marital status, 1971 
Marital status, 1973 
Marital status, 1975 


Number of children, 1969 
Change in number of children, 1969-7] 
Number of children, 1971 
Change in number of children, 1971-73 
Number of children, 1973 
Change in number of children, 1973-75 


SEI69 

SEI70 

SEI71 

SEI72 

SEI73 

SEI75 

Hourly wages 69° 
Hourly wages 70 
Hourly wages 71 
Hourly wages 72 
Hourly wages 73 
Hourly wages 75 

* Based on N = 294, 
** Based on N = 85. 


Whites 


(Standard 
Deviation) 


(1.837) 
(.712) 
(1.803) 
(.482) 
(1.886) 
LKN 
1.467) 
1.160) 
1.445) 
1.195) 
{.500) 

_ (236) 
(.473) 
(.170) 
(.491) 
(.275) 
(.426) 
(.099) 
(.476) 
(.285) 


(.217) 
(.248) 
(.230) 


(.468) 
(.499) 
(.496) 
(.469) 


(.600) 
(.401) 
(.690) 
(.320) 
(.756) 
(.502) 


(18.481) 
(18.773)* 
(18.263) 
(17.864)* 
(18.286) 


(19.506) - 


(10.706) 

(92.630)* 
(114.227) 
(100.995)* 
(110.464) 
(111.904) 


Nonwhites 
(Standard 
Mean Deviation) 
12.279 (1.643) 
221 (.562) 
12.500 (1.679) 
093 (.395) 
12.593 (1.778) 
.279 (.607) 
337 (.467) 
.023 (.152) 
233 (.425) 
081 (.275) 
488 (.503) 
.105 (.308) 
256 (.439) 
.000 (.000) 
547 (.501) 
.105 (.308) 
.209 (.409) 
000 (.000) 
605 (.492) 
105 (.308) 
.012 (.108) 
.023 (.152) 
.047 (.212) 
.267 (.445) 
395 (.492} 
430 (.498) 
454 (.501) 
651 (.955) 
174 (.439) 
826 (1.098) 
151 (.392) 
977 (1.095) 
.149 (489) 
36.454 (21.922) 
36.541 (19.718)** 
38.279 (21.695) 
39.977 (20.942)** 
38.616 (20.967) 
40.942 (23.347) 
211.339 (81.705) 
244.769 (86.625)* 
262.759 (97.623) 
276.165 (111.541)** 
284.955 (100.685) 
296.415 (111.054) 


SOURCE: National Longitudinal Surveys. of Labor Market Experience of Young Men (1966-1973) and 


Women (1968—1975). 


* Training. White-collar training = 1 if professional, technical, clerical, sales training or general courses not 
leading to a degree have been taken by the date specified, 0 otherwise (see note 4 for further explanation). ` 
Additional white-collar training = 1 if any such training had been taken in a given two-year interval beyond 
that reported by the beginning of the interval, 0 otherwise. Blue-collar training = 1 if any skilled or other 
manual training has been taken by the specified date, 0 otherwise. Additional blue-collar training = 1 if such 
training has been taken over a two-year interval in addition to that reported at the beginning of the interval, 0 


otherwise: 


> Health limitation = 1 if respondent reported health as limiting extent or kind of work, 0 otherwise (see 





note 5 for further explanation j; 


e Marital status = 1 if presently married, 0 otherwise. 


a Hourly wages: in constant 1972 cents. 
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viduals, such as the effects of the econ- 
omy on socioeconomic achievement. 
With more than one observation per indi- 
vidual over more than one time, there is 
the possibility of estimating the various 
components of variance and controlling 
for them in estimating the other coeffi- 
cients of the model. 

An approach to estimation that takes 
the error structure into account is that of 
modified generalized least square 
(MGLS). This class of estimators is con- 
sistent and asymptotically efficient.*! The 
small sample properties of GLS and 


MGLS have been examined by Hannan. 


and Young (1977) (see also Hannan and 
Tuma, 1979). The particular MGLS es- 
timator used in this paper is the one de- 
veloped by Fuller and Battese (1974), 
which uses the fitting-of-constants method 
to estimate the covariance matrix (Hen- 
derson, 1952; Searle, 1971). This method 
is appropriate for this situation, in which 
some of the exogenous variables do not 
change over time. This algorithm has been 
included as part of the SAS computing 
package (Drummond and Gallant, 1977).!? 


RESULTS 
Observed Career Profiles 


Figures 1 and 2 show the observed 
career profiles (in solid lines) for white 
and nonwhite women and men. The data 
from which these profiles were drawn are 
in Table 1. The first time-point (1967 for 
young men, 1969 for young women) is the 


time of first job for many of these people. 


and close to it for others, and will be dis- 
cussed as approximately Ya. Starting 
wages in 1972 cents vary as. predicted: 
white men have the highest hourly wages, 
followed by nonwhite men, white women, 


and nonwhite women. The ordering of | 


wages is first-by sex and then, within sex, 


by race. The relative positions with re-. 


1! Unfortunately, unlike maximum likelihood es- 
timators, the parameter estimates obtained by 
MOLS do not necessarily retain their desirable prop- 
erties under nonmonotonic transformations, such as 
those by which one calculates the parameters of the 
career mode. 

12 I wish to thank Andrew Kolsted for bringing this 
program to my attention. 
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spect to income remain the same six years 
later. Further, over the period observed, 
white men gain more in wages than non- 
white men, who in turn gain more than 
white women, who gain more than non- 
white women. The career profiles in Fig- 
ure | show, however, that women and 
nonwhite men have very similar career 
profiles, while white men belong to a dis- 
tinctly different pattern. Differences be- 
tween white men and the other groups 
increase over the time observed. At the 
same time, the careers of men by race are 
parallel, and those of women by race are 
parallel. 1? l 

The story changes with respect to 
status. Here status is determined first by 
race and then, within race, by sex—but 
with women having the advantage. White 
women have the highest status profiles, 
nonwhite men the lowest; and white men 
and nonwhite women fall in between. 
Over the period observed, though, white 
men gain more in status than any other 
group, and nonwhite women gain the least 
(4.5 points), in line with what was ex- 
pected. 

The differences in wage and status 
curves cannot be explained completely by 
sex and race differences in the levels of 
resources and constraints. Nonwhite men 
do have: a noticeably lower level of edu- 
cation and training (especially white-collar 
training); mothers with less education and 
fathers with lower status jobs; more sib- 
lings and dependents; and somewhat less 
stability as indicated by marriage. If all 
these variables affect achievement—and if 
these effects do not vary by race—we 
would expect lower achievement for non- 
white men on the basis of their personal 
characteristics. The case is not so clear for 
women, however. The women, here, are 
approximately as well educated as the 
men. They have higher rates of white- 
collar training, although less blue-collar 
training. White women, on the average, 
come from socioeconomic backgrounds 


‘3 The abrupt rise between 1971 and 1973 for 
young men may reflect measurement error. The 1973 
wage for young men was not calculated by CHRR, 
but had to be constructed by me for this analysis, 
using the reported CHRR procedures. Thus, this 
measure may be less clean thau theirs. 


RACE AND SEX DIFFERENCES IN CAREER DYNAMICS 
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= Observed 
trajectory 


= Predicted 
trajectory 













--* '73 
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Figure 1. Career Profiles by Sex and Race: Hourly Wages (in 1972 Cents) over Time for Those Employed 
1967-1973 (Young Men) or 1969-1975 (Young Women) 


similar to those of white men, while non- 
white women, like nonwhite men, come 
from families with lower levels of parental 
education and status and larger number of 


siblings (which, perhaps, makes their edu- . 


cational comparability with whites even 
more remarkable). The women, here, who 
have been employed fairly consistently 
over the six years observed, have lower 
rates of marriage than the men and have 
fewer children than do men, on the aver- 
age, have dependents. This is true despite 
the tendency of women, in general, to 
marry at lower ages than men. They may, 
indeed, have chosen to commit them- 
selves to work rather than to raising 
families, at least for a while. And, if any- 
thing, these women are healthier than the 
men, although only a very small propor- 
tion of any group reports health limi- 
tations. 


Effects of Individual Characteristics: 
Initial Job 


Returns to various resources, and con- 
straints in early wages and status, are 
shown in Table 2. For all groups, educa- 
tion is important for early attainment. 
White men and women get approximately 
the same wage and status returns to their 
education at this stage of their work lives. 
Nonwhite women also receive returns 
comparable to those of white’ men—and 
much higher than those of nonwhite men. 
The location of these white and nonwhite 
women in lower white-collar jobs and of 
white men in positions where education, 
perhaps, is used to screen applicants, 
would seem to contrast with the position 
of nonwhite men who may be in exactly 
those positions for which education cre- 
dentials are less important, as speculated 
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Figure 2. Career Profiles by Sex and Race: SEI over Time for Those Employed 1967-1973 (Young Men) or 
1969-1975 (Young Women) 


before. Formal training is also of im- 
portance for the rewards received in early 
jobs. White-collar training increases the 
status of men and, to a lesser extent, of 
white women (some of whom have taken 
clerical courses within regular school). 
Blue-collar training also increases wages, 
significantly for all groups except non- 
white women. The effect is greatest for 
nonwhite men, for whom formal white- or 
blue-collar training perhaps is seen as 
a more reliable credential than education 
received in public schools of perceived 
dubious quality. 

The returns to resources can be sum- 
marized by calculating returns to educa- 
tion and training using each group’s coef- 
ficients and white men’s average re- 
sources. If all groups had the average 
characteristics of white men, white men 
would receive the highest status returns to 
their resources, with white women and 
nonwhite women close behind. White 


men, with average white male education 
and training, would receive 65 status 
points on the basis of those resources. On 
the basis of their coefficients in Table 2 
and the white men’s means, white women 
would receive 61 points; nonwhite 
women, 57. Nonwhite men would receive 
the lowest returns to all their resources: 
only 35 status points. 

With respect to wages, nonwhite men 
with average white male education and 
training are, still, the group with the low- 
est return to their resources: $1.31/hour 
on the basis of education and training 
alone. White women actually receive the 
greatest return to their human capital at 
this career stage: $3.02, compared with 
$2.72 for nonwhite women and $2.47 for 
white men. , 

Health limitations, which might be 
viewed -as negative human capital, have 
no effects for men, but significant negative 
effects for white women. (See Corcoran 
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and Duncan, 1979, for a more detailed 
comparison of the human. capital returns 
to men and women.) Nonwhite women 
have an unexpectedly positive return to 
health limitations. Since only'1 of the 86 
nonwhite women has any health limi- 
tations, this probably reflects an idiosyn- 
cratic case. 

As expected, effects of family of origin 
are largely mediated by education (as 
demonstrated also by regressions, not 
shown), with some small effects for non- 
white women and men. Family of procre- 
ation variables have effects primarily for 
men. For them, being married has a posi- 
tive effect on both status and wages. For 
women, there is essentially no effect on 
marital status. For men at this career 
stage, it is possible that marriage repre- 
sents either actual or perceived stability, 
while for women, as speculated before, 
the stereotype may be such that they can- 
not win. However, white women do 
receive some small positive returns to 
number of children, perhaps because this 
variable represents perceived stability and 
motivation to earn, as was hypothesized 
for men. 

At this point in the work life, soon after 
entry into the work force, women and 
white men do at least equally well in re- 
turns to their human capital resources, 
while nonwhite men get the low returns 
predicted for those in secondary labor 
markets and in the periphery sector. Mar- 
riage is effective in demonstrating stability 
(or being associated with other positive 
traits) only for men. ` 

The analysis so far has not used the 
dynamic career model to look at speed of 
achievement or to go beyond the observed 
data to the potential level of achievement. 
It only forms the basis for comparison 
with this potential and effects on it. We 
can now turn to results from the dynamic 
career model. | 


Estimated Potential Achievement 


Table 3 presents the estimates for the 
difference equation in Equation 6, with 
error structure such as in Equation 7. In 
all cases, the individual specific compo- 
nent of the variance is relatively large. 
Ignoring this would lead to biased coeffi- 
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cients and would have resulted in mis- 
leading inferences, with a confounding of 
the b, an indicator of opportunity 
structure, with the effects of individual- 
level characteristics, such as motivation 
to search for a ‘‘good’”’ job. The time- 
specific component, however, is relatively 
small. From these estimates, we can cal- 
culate estimates of the parameters of the 
differential equation model. The results of 
doing this are shown in Table 4.14 

We can now go beyond the observed 
data to comparison of potential reward 
levels. Potential is calculated for each 
group as 


ay + ay (X1) + ay (X) +... ax (Xx) (8) 


using estimated parameters a, in Table 4 
(derived from estimates in Table 3) and 
the last observed means for each group 
(generally from 1973 for the men and from 
1975 for the women).!> 

At their potential, white women would, 
still, be expected to have the highest aver- 
age status (50.3, compared with 44.8 for 
white men, 26.7 for nonwhite men, and 


i4 With information on change in some of the 
exogenous variables, there are two ways in which 
coefficients for those variables could be calculated. 
One is the way used here. The second way is to use 
the more complicated formula in Coleman (1968), 
which utilizes information from the change var- 
iables as well. If the assumption of linear change in 
the exogenous variable is reasonable and if there is 
not too much measurement érror, the estimates cal- 
culated in these two ways should give approximately 
the same result. As might be expected, although 
education seemed to vary linearly according to the 
tests in Coleman (1968), other variables did not. 
Since there is no compelling reason to seek another 
solution to the differential equation-—-because the 
overall result of including the possibility of exogen- 
ous change in X; “leaves the original relationships 
between observations and coefficients of the model 
undisturbed” (Coleman, 1968:443}—the simpler 
formulation is used in Table 4. 

15 These estimates, as explained earlier, will 
change as members of the different groups increase 
their resources and liabilities. The qualitative impli- 
cations will probably not change too much over time, 
however, as changes in education and training—two 
very important factors which determine potential— 
should occur at a decreasing rate, according to pre- 
dictions of human capitel theory and to empirical 
results. Marital status and number of children (de- 
pendents) may continue td change over a longer pe- 
riod of time. However, these factors are not large 
contributors to the potential level. 
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Table 4. Estimated Parameters for Differential Equation Models‘ 
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A. Young men employed 1967-1973 l 
SEI Hourly wage 
Variable Whites Nonwhites Whites Nonwhites 
SEI or wage at t-2 dynamic coefficient — 604 — .464 ee) ~ .385 
Potential level coefficient for: ` 
Mother’s education l .087 —.331 6.050 5.657 
Father's SE] — 009 012 .083 1.171 
Siblings — .733 —1,195 — .503 ~ 1.322 
Highest grade completed 5.782 3.729 29.613 14.123 
White-collar training 3.462 2.198 30.329 97.289 
Blue-collar training —3.147 —3.304 84.494 19.140 
Health limitations —3.351 —8.136 — 16.898 —32.851 
Marital status 2.850 — 1.965 28.345 21.486 
Number of dependents 248 217 1.171 5.592 
Intercept —32.474 —4.881 39.751 56.486 
Potential predicted using means from 1971—1973 44.781 26.676 555.561 347.277 
B. Young women employed 1969—1975 
SEI or wage at t-2 dynamic coefficient — 610 — 1.073 — 475 ~ 293 
Potential level coefficient for: 
Mother’s education 423 —.399 —2.480 ~3,117 
Father’s SEI —~ 020 .094 .605 833 
Siblings — 1.034 — .561 —2.493 ~ 3,955 
Highest grade completed 3.670 8.531 19.357 27.255 
White-collar training 1.682 848 4.424 —4.358 
Blue-collar training —6.626 1.145 8.524 9.833 
Health limitations — 1.668 3.119 —21.538 ~47 723 
Marital status — 604 —2.784 3.620 619 
Number of children — 1.688 2.322 8.969 .613 
Intercept 2.623 . -—66.119 72.860 — 8.948 
Potential predicted using means from 1973—1975 50.337 41.432 323.336 308.843 


8 Formulae used are: dynamic parameter = In lag coefficient/At (where At = 2); potential coefficients = 
regression coefficient] — lag coefficient). Lag and other regression coefficients are shown in Table 3. 


41.4 for nonwhite women), having gained 
on the average a bit over 6 status points 
since their “‘first’’ jobs. This gain in status 
is in contrast to the lack of status gain 
found in data for women, generally 
(Rosenfeld, 1978; Wolf, 1976). This 
provides further evidence that to some 
extent women, in general, fail to gain in 
status over time because of discontinuities 
in their employment. When employed as 
are men, they do experience some gains. 
The white men have, however, gained 
slightly more than have the women (and 
the nonwhite men). Although their ex- 
pécted potential status is, still, lower than 
that of white women, it is now higher than 
that of nonwhite women. This probably 
reflects the greater heterogeneity in the 
jobs held by men over their work lives. As 
a group, they would show more mobility, 
as some white men get sorted into 
. higher-level jobs over time in the work 
force. Nonwhite men, while experiencing 


a somewhat greater gain in status than 
nonwhite women, remain at the lowest 
status level. | 

The situation with respect to wages 
shows much greater contrast between 
white males and other groups than is true 
of status potential. At their potential level, 
white men would be expected to earn 
over $5.50 an hour, having experienced an 
increase in wages of over $2.50. Women 
and nonwhite men have gained, on the 
average, less than $1.00 in hourly earn- 
ings, receiving under $3.50 an hour in 1972 
dollars. Nonwhite men continue to have 
average earnings somewhat higher than 
white women, who earn about $.15 more 
an hour than nonwhite women. This result 
suggests that lack of wage increase for 
women is not related to employment con- 
tinuity.'° . 


16 Sandell and Shapiro, 1978, and Corcoran and 
Duncan, 1979, estimate that only 25% to 30% of the 
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Effects of Individual Characteristics: 
Potential Achievement 


The coefficients (after the first line) in 
Table 4 represent estimates of the a,, the 
effects of individual characteristics on 
potential achievement. At their potential, 
white men receive greater returns to their 
human capital than white women. They 
receive higher returns in terms of both 


status and wages to their years of formal ` 


schooling; get greater returns, in terms of 
status, to their white-collar training; suffer 
less of a status disadvantage from having 
some formal preparation for a blue-collar 
job; and receive considerably greater 
wage returns from both types of training 
but, especially, blue-collar training. The 
difference in returns to white-collar vs. 
blue-collar training is consistent with the 
idea of the rich plumber—that is, that. 
‘many craftsmen and skilled manual la- 
borers receive rather high pay for their 
_ Valuable skills. While nonwhite men re- 
ceive lower human capital returns than 
white men, they actually do better than 
white women, with the exception of 
somewhat lower wage returns to educa- 
.tion. Nonwhite men, as compared with 
white men, continue to benefit in wages 
much more from white-collar training and 
less from blue-collar training and school- 
ing, perhaps because of difficulty in hav- 
ing their educational certification (at least 
for secondary school) recognized as hav- 
ing any value, and because of difficulty in 
gaining access to jobs on which to use 
formal blue-collar training (which is 
perhaps the result of union control). 
Nonwhite women, the ‘‘double minor- 
ity,” receive higher status returns to their 
education than does any other group, and 
wage returns almost as high as those of 
white men. The returns they receive for 
formal training,.however, are as low as for 
white women. Poorly educated nonwhite 
women receive very low status, while 
well-educated nonwhite women (and, on 
the average, these women do have educa- 
tion beyond high school) have their cre- 
dentials recognized. For them, education 
seems to be the key to high attainment. 
(The status returns on education for non- 


wage gap between white men and women can be 
accounted for by work history. 
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white women compared with other groups 
are consistent with Treiman and Terrell, 
1975.) 

Overall, if all groups had the 1973 re- 
sources of white men, white men and 
nonwhite women would receive the high- 
est status returns (76.1 and 111.8) and 
white women and nonwhite men the low- 
est (46.7 and 48.7). With respect to wage 
returns, white men would gain the most 
($4.28/hour) for having average education 
and training, followed by nonwhite 
women ($3.33), and then white women 
and nonwhite men ($2.57 and $2.44). In 
general, white men, who might be ex- 
pected to have the greatest access to the 
better labor markets, receive the greatest 
returns from their educational and training 
credentials. 

Family of origin effects are small but 
still evident at potential reward levels. If 


anything, they are somewhat stronger, 


here, when occupational differentiation is 
greater and sorting on the basis of family 
background might be more apparent, in 
contrast to the early career stage, when 
there is less differentiation. Having a large 
number of siblings, perhaps causing com- 
petition for attention and material sup- 
port, negatively affects status and wage 
returns, significantly so in the status dif- 
ference equation for both groups of men 
and white women. Having a higher-status 
father significantly, although very slightly, 
increases wages of white women and 
nonwhite men. Family of procreation 
variables, however, have almost no effect 
here, in contrast with the situation earlier 
in the career. Only in the status difference 
equation for white men does marital status 
reach significance. 

This further confirms the idea that char- 
acteristics of family of procreation act 
primarily as screening signals for em- . 
ployers and that these are most important 
early in the careers of men, when on- 
the-job behavior is most in question. 

In contrast with a time early in the work 
life, both white women and nonwhite men > 
do worse than white men in the evalua- 
tions of their human capital. The change in 
the position of white women may be due 
to their more static occupational position. 
They remain in lower white-collar jobs 
that do not lead to positions giving greater 
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rewards to education and training creden- 
tials. As one can see from comparing‘Ta- 


bles 2 and 4, the value of their credentials 


actually deteriorates slightly after they 
have entered the labor force. Nonwhite 
men, in contrast, do get increased returns 
to their education as compared with their 
early careers, as well as greater wage re- 
turns to their training, although the re- 
‘turns to their education remain relatively 
low. Nonwhite women, while not receiv- 
ing returns to their formal training, get 
greater benefit from education at their 
potential than they did earlier in their 
Careers, returns in some cases greater 
than those for white men. Of course, it 
must be kept in mind that the nonwhite 
women here are exceptions, in that they 
had jobs on each survey date. The small N 
for nonwhites, compared with those for 
whites, indicates the extent to which this 
is true. Beck et al. (1978a) found that 
nonwhite women received lower returns 
to human capital compared with white 
men, using an income indicator that took 
into account extent of unemployment. As 
emphasized before, this paper does not 
take race and sex as absolute indicators of 
labor market location. Some groups of 
women and nonwhite men will be more 
likely than others to be in the more desir- 
able opportunity structures. Indeed, 
steady employment might be a sign of 
being in other than the secondary market. 
At the same time, one needs to keep in 
mind the values of the other components 
of the career model for nonwhite women. 
If nothing else, levels of wages for non- 
white women are below those of even 
nonwhite men. 

With respect to the other types of var- 
iables included in the model, the findings 
are that family of origin has small effects 
that are, nonetheless, larger than those 
earlier in the career, perhaps because 
sorting into occupational levels was too 
far from complete for such effects to be- 
come apparent earlier. Family of procre- 
ation effects are smaller then earlier, 
perhaps because these variables are no 
longer needed to screen job applicants. 


Speed of Achievement 


Potential reward level, without chang- 
ing resources ‘and liabilities, is reached 
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only as time reaches infinity—which is a 
longer time than anyone, to date, has 
spent in the labor force. The speed at 
which the potential is reached is, there- 
fore, as important as the eventual level 
and is an indicator of the structure of op- 
portunity. The first line for each sex in 
Table 4 gives estimates of the speed of 
mobility. Nonwhite women reach their 
status potential most quickly ({b| of 1.073 
is the greatest). White men and women 
attain their status potential at about the 
same speed (|b| = .610 and .604). Non- 
white men reach potential status most 
slowly, perhaps because of a possibility of 
advancement that is not always realized.'7 
With respect to wages, white men, as pre- 
dicted, reach their high potential most 
slowly, while white women reach their 
highest wages most quickly of all race/sex 
groups. For nonwhites, the ordering by 
sex is reversed. 

The results concerning the speed with 
which the different groups reach their 
potentials in the two job rewards are con- 
sistent with what has been found by ex- 
amining age differences in cross-section. 
In such examination, status potential is 
reached more quickly than wage potential. 
Occupation may stop changing while 
wages continue to change, even within the 
same occupation or general type of occu- 
pation. Otto and Haller (1979), although 
lacking good longitudinal data, show re- 
sults suggesting that maximum status dif- 
ferentiation for men has been reached by 
age 35, while maximum income dif- 
ferentiation is not reached until about age 
45, 

In Figures | and 2, the estimated model 
is used to predict career trajectories, 


17 Sgrensen, 1979, argues that SEI is not a good 
metric with which to test such hypotheses because 
its distribution does not make sense as a distribution 
of socioeconomic reward. Transforming SEI in such 
a manner that he obtains an exponential distribution 
of attainment, he finds orderings, on b, of blacks and 
whites and of men and women that do not corre- 
spond exactly to the orderings obtained by using the 
usual SEI metric. I have not yet tried these models 
with his transformation, although I have such work 
in progress. One should keep in mind, however, that 
Sørensen used OLS, which means that his estimates 
are biased. As Table 3 shows, the extent of bias will 
differ across groups, making OLS comparisons sus- 
pect. 
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showing, in general, close fit to observed 
trajectories (the curves for nonwhite 
men’s wages being an exception). The 
predicted values over time were estimated 
using 


- Ẹ, = (ce) Y, + (1-e) Y*, 


where Y, = 1967 (for men) or 1969 (for 
women) status or wages, Y* is the pre- 
dicted potential shown in Table 4 and b is 
the ‘‘dynamic’’ coefficient in Table 4. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This paper analyzes career differences 
by race and sex, with careers defined as 
trajectories of socioeconomic status and 
income over the work life. It was assumed 
that the different groups tend to be in dif- 
ferent labor markets and economic sectors 
and to experience different opportunities 
even within labor market segments, and 
this assumption guided predictions for 
(and interpretation of) results. The simple 
differential equation model describing 
careers allowed examination of various 
elements of inequality within the work 
force: entry level of status and wages; 
potential status and wage levels; effects of 
human capital, family of origin, and family 
of procreation variables on initial and 
potential reward levels; and the speed at 
which potential status and wages are ap- 
proached. The dynamic nature of this 
model required longitudinal data and an 
estimation technique that could avoid the 
‘confounding of state dependence with 
unmeasured -individual or time effects. 
The data from the National Longitudinal 
Survey of Labor Market Experience of 
Young Men and Women provided six 
years of work history for the analysis. 
These data were analyzed using a variance 
components model that controlled for un- 

_ observed variables constant over time for 
individuals and constant over individuals 
for each time. The results of this analysis 
showed the general advantage of white 
men in many aspects of careers, including 
wage levels and returns to human capital. 
Further, it showed the differences in ef- 
fects of education and training, marital 
status, and parental socioeconomic status 
early in the career versus at the career 


(9). 
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stage when change has ceased to occur. 
The differences in speed with which equi- 
librium is reached for the two socioeco- 
nomic position variables and for the four 
groups give clues to the nature of the job 
structure through which men and women 
and blacks and whites move, over the 
course of their work lives. 

The career model estimated nae in- 
volves time, yet assumes some constancy. 
Basically, it assumes that once the 
trajectory begins it continues smoothly 
along as described by the equation. This 
seems not unreasonable. It may be that 
the economic conditions under which, and 
the particular position in which, one be- 
gins a career determines to a large extent 
where one goes from there. The small 
magnitude of the time-variance compo- 
nent is consistent with this speculation. 
With the longitudinal data currently and 
potentially available, however, one can 
look for period, cchort, and age effects. 
Using later panels from the group whose 
work histories were analyzed here, one 
could go on to see whether their careers in 
the next decade are as predicted by the 
model. Comparisons with the careers of 
young men and women beginning their 
work lives in the early 1980s (data on 
which will be gathered by a new National 
Longitudinal Survey of Labor Market Ex- . 
perience, and by High School and Be- 
yond, 1980) might help answer the ques- 
tion of how the threet of the draft (as com- 
pared with the threat of a recession) af- 
fects career beginnings and trajectories. 
Comparisons of the effects of various 
economic shocks on different cohorts 
might suggest the nature of period effects 
vs. age éffects. In general, then, the use of 
a simple career model such as the one 
estimated here enables one.to use effec- 
tively the longitudinal data on labor 
market histories that have been and are 
being gathered to investigate change over 
and within lifetimes. . 

A model such as this provides af over- 
view of careers: where a group came 
from, where it is going, and how fast it is 
getting there. As such, it is useful in giving 
us a variety of social indicators for the 
position of a given group. Understanding 
more fully what is behind the group dif- 
ferences, however, requires a closer ex- 
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amination of the nature of jobs held over 
time and of the types of job shifts occur- 
ring at the individual level. Further, to 
capture the extent of inequality in eco- 
nomic position, movement into and out of 
the work force must be analyzed. Al- 
though some of this work is in progress 
.(see, for example, Winship and Rosenfeld, 


1979), the interest in understanding the . 


workings of labor markets and their ef- 
fects on inequality has opened large areas 
of research problems that have not yet 
been addressed. This paper shows one— 
but only one—model and technique for 
analyzing the process of inequality. 
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This paper seeks to contribute to recent efforts to improve status attainment models by 
introducing class categories or labor market segmentation. The research reported here 
replicates and extends Wright and Perrone’s (1977) analysis of class categories and income 
inequality in the United States in the context of a rapidly industrializing society. The results 
confirm that Marxist class categories are as consequential as occupational status in explaining 
income inequality in both advanced and developing capitalist societies. Yet, there are several 
difficulties in applying this class model to developing economies, so that a substantially 
modified class model is developed taking the manual-nonmanual distinction and structural 
marginality as additional major axes of class determination. This new model is superior to 
Wright's (1976) model in explaining income inequality in Korea. In the final part of the paper, a 
tentative test of a dependency model of inequality is attempted, with negative results for the 


predicted hypothesis of the center-periphery sectoral inequality. 


Class inequality is generally understood 
to be more crude and ominous in the early 
stage of capitalism than in its mature 
stage. With little organized power of labor 
and with little institutional protection, the 
exploitation of wage laborers by 
capitalists can assume its most naked 
character. At the same time it is also 
widely heid that crystallization of class 
interests and clear demarcation of class 
boundaries in developing capitalism are 
severely limited by the remnants of pre- 
capitalistic elements and various distort- 
ing influences of the metropolitan 
economies in the world capitalist system. 
But beyond these broad expectations, lit- 
tle systematic knowledge has been ad- 
vanced regarding the structure and pro- 
cesses of class inequality in peripheral 
capitalist societies. This paper seeks to fill 
a part of this vacuum with an empirical 
analysis of class inequality in one devel- 
oping capitalist nation, South Korea. 
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Edna Bonacich, Erik Wright, Dennis Hogan, Amy 
Ong Tsui, and an anonymous reviewer of ASR for 
their helpful comments. An earlier version of this 
article was presented at the 1979 annual meeting of 
the American Sociological Association, Boston. 


In the present anzlysis, we take a point 
of departure from a recent study by 
Wright and Perrone (1977) of the relation- 
ships between class categories and income 
inequality in the United States. Wright 
and Perrone developed a reasonable 
operationalization of broadly Marxian 
class categories and demonstrated with 
multivariate quantitative analysis the 
significance of class positions in deter- 
mining individuals’ incomes in the States. 
We thought it would be useful to replicate 
their analysis with Korean sample data to 
see the similarities and divergencies in the 
class structures of the two societies. This 
analysis is presented in the first part of the 
paper. 

But, as will be explained later, Wright 
and Perrone’s model of class structure is 
not wholly satisfactory in the context of 
most peripheral capitalist societies. Thus, 
in the second part we develop a substan- 
tially modified class model and subject it 
to the same analysis. The results of both 
analyses are consistent with the American 
findings-—that class positions are more 
consequential for income inequality than 
occupational status, and that class posi- 
tions also have effects on the ways in 
which the individual’s education influ- 
ences his/her income. In the final section, 
we go beyond this status attainment 
framework and discuss some important is- 
sues raised by our data for the theory of 
class structure in peripheral capitalist 
societies. . 
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Wright’s Class Model 


Prior to his empirical analysis of class 
and income inequality in a coauthored ar- 
ticle with Perrone (Wright and Perrone, 
1977), Wright (1976) had advanced an 
operationalization of what he regarded as 
Marxian class categories. Following the 
unquestionably Marxian tradition, he first 
defined classes in terms of common 
structural positions within the social or- 
ganization of production. He then pro- 
posed to define these structural positions 
in terms of three basic criteria: (1) 
ownership or nonownership of the means 
of production, (2) purchase or sale of the 
labor power, and (3) control or noncontrol 
of the labor power of other workers. 

A combination of the first two criteria 
produces three major class categories 
which were identified by Marx himself: 
the capitalists, who own the means of 
production and purchase the labor power 
of others; the workers, who do not own 
the means of production and sell their 
labor power; and the petite bourgeoisie, 
who own the means of production but 
neither buy nor sell labor power. 

Wright argues, however, that this or- 
thodox conceptualization is not adequate 
in the advanced capitalist societies and 
requires some important extension. Most 
contemporary Marxist scholars agree on 
this point, although there is Jess agree- 
ment on how to modify it. Wright’s claim 
is that in the contemporary capitalistic or- 
ganization of production, control over the 
labor process constitutes a significant axis 
of the social division of labor. He insists 
that the managers who do not own the 
means of production but exercise control 
over the labor process occupy the ‘‘con- 
tradictory locations’ torn between the 
bourgeois and the proletariat positions. It 
is more legitimate, he argues, to treat such 
contradictory positions as such, that is, as 


. Table 1. Wright’s Class Model 


Ownership of 
Class the Means of 
Categories Production 
Capitalists Yes 
Managers No 
Workers No 
Petite Bourgeoisie Yes 
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a distinct class position, rather than to 
include them arbitrarily in either the 
bourgeoisie or the proletariat. Thus, in 
effect Wright subdivides the larger worker 
class into the manager and the worker 
classes, according to the third criterion of 
control of the labor power of others. 
Wright’s model can be schematically 
presented as shown in Table 1. 


The Korean Economy 


Before describing our data and var- 
iables for analysis, a few comments on the 
Korean economy may be useful. South 
Korea is widely known as an exemplary 
case of remarkable economic success 
through export-led industrialization. 
During 1963 to 1974, the real gross na- 
tional product (GNP) more than trebled, 
growing at 10% per annum, and the per 
capita GNP reached an excess of $500 in 
current United States dollars in 1975 
(Hasan, 1976; Westphal, 1978). Most ob- 
servers agree that manufactured exports 
have been the engine of Korean economic 
growth. Statistics show that within a de- > 
cade, from 1965 to 1975, the ratio of total 
exports to GNP more than trebled and the 
share of GNP originating in the manufac- 
turing sector more than doubled. Man- 
ufactured products constituted 42% of 
total exports in 1965 and 75% in 1975 and 
the contribution of total exports to GNP 
rose from 12.9% in 1965 to 26.3% in 1975 
(Westphal, 1978). 

These spectacular economic changes 
have transformed Korea from a largely 
agricultural society into a semiindus-. 
trialized country in a relatively short time. 
Compared with other countries at similar 
levels of income and population, Korea 
maintains relatively high shares of man- 
ufacturing products to GNP and man- 
ufacturing employment, and its export 


Purchase or Control of the 
Sale of the Labor Power 
Labor Power - of Others 
Purchase Yes 
Sale Yes 
Sale No 
Self-Employed No 
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shows the heavily industrial content. In 
1975 the percentage share of manufac- 
tured products in GNP was 31.9%, while 
that of primary products was 23.0%; so- 
cial overhead accounted for 13.7% and 
other services contributed 31.4%. In em- 
ployment, 21.9% of the active labor force 
in 1976 was engaged in the secondarv in- 
dustry, 44.6% in the primary sector, and 
33.5% in the service and commercial sec- 
tor (Economic Planning Board, 1979). The 
official unemployment rate in 1976 was 
only 5.0%. 

At the same time, Korea, like many 
other Third Worid countries, is heavily 
dependent upon foreign capital. Westphal 
(1978) notes that between 1960 and 1975 
roughly 40% of total investment was fi- 
nanced from abroad. In the period from 
1962 to 1966, Korea accepted 308 million 
dollars worth of foreign capital, primarily 
from Japan and the United States, of 
which 37.5% was in the form of public 
loans, 58.2% commercial loans, and 4.3% 
direct investment (Economic Planning 
Board, 1979). In the period from 1972 to 
1976, this figure jumped to 5,989 million 
dollars with a noticeable increase in the 


proportion of direct investment (9.4%). 


According to the World Bank’s report 
(1978), Korea’s external public debt in 
1976 was about 27.6% of GNP and the 
debt service ratio to GNP was 3.8%. Ac- 
cording to these measures, external de- 
pendence of the Korean economy Is 
higher than that of many other developing 
economies. But for a dependent economy, 
its performance in the past decade and a 
half have been really remarkable. 


Data and Variables 


The data analyzed in this paper were 
collected in the capital city of Seoul in the 
summer of 1976. Seoul is a typical exam- 
ple of a primate city; more than one-fifth 
of the nation’s population (7.2 million 
residents in 1975) as well as the major 


political, economic, and educational in- 


stitutions are concentrated in this city. If 
Seoul does not represent the whole na- 
tion, it certainly does constitute the most 
vital part of it. Its economy is fully indus- 
trial and capitalistic and it is in this econ- 
omy that the profound economic changes 
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in the nation have expressed themselves 
with least inhibition. 

The survey data were gathered from a 
probability sample of male household 
heads, aged 21 to 65.' A sample of 900 
household heads was originally drawn 
through the multistate random sampling 
method from the official Register of Resi- 
dents, which provides a fairly complete 
list of residents. Due to recent moves and 
extended trips as well as some refusals, 
795 interviews (88.3%) were completed by 
trained university students majoring in 
sociology and related social sciences. Of 
the 795 completed interviews, 21 were 
from respondents aged under 20 or over 
65, and thus deviated from our sampling 
frame. Excluding these 21 cases, our us- 
able sample includes 774 cases. ~ 


Variables 


The main purpose of this analysis is to 
determine the effect of class categories on 
individual income, while controlling for 
the effects of education, occupational 
status, age and family background. Class 
categories are derived from the classifica- 
tion scheme described above. Ownership 
of the means of production is operation- 
ally defined by ownership of an indepen- 
dent enterprise. Accordingly, all the self- 
employed are treated as property 
owners.* Control of the labor power of 
other workers is measured on the basis of 
detailed job descriptions obtained through 
interviews and the number of employees 


1 Women were not included in our sample because 
of budgetary constraint. This is unfortunate, because 
women’s economic role and their class situations in 
industrializing societies are becoming more 
problematic from both a theoretical and an empirical 
point of view. Recently, Korean women have begun 
to participate in increasing number. in marginal ser- 
vice occupations as well as in export industries as 
largely unskilled labor. Since women’s wages are 
typically lower than men’s, we conjecture that the 
inclusion of women in our sample would accentuate 
class differences between the capitalists and white- 
collar workers on the one hend, and blue-collar and 
marginal workers on the otker. 

2 We will later point out that this is not a very 
satisfactory operationalization in less developed 
societies. Our interest in the present analysis is to 
follow Wright’s operationalization as closely as pos- 
sible for comparison of two societies at different 
stages of capitalistic development. 
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in the work place. As in Wright’s 
classification, teachers are excluded from 
the manager category and both manual 
and nonmanual workers are included in it. 
Purchase of labor power is a critical crite- 
rion that distinguishes capitalists from the 
petite bourgeoisie. In Korea, many small 
shopkeepers hire one or two assistants. 
Though nominally property owners and 
employers, their relations with hired 
workers are not typically capital-labor re- 
lations since these shopkeepers are im- 
mediate producers themselves, and their 
employees are usually their relatives. 
Thus, we decided to classify the em- 
ployers of one or two workers in the cate- 
gory of the petite bourgeoisie. 
Education is measured by a 7-point cre- 
dential scale rather than by years of edu- 
cation: (1) no or some elementary school; 
(2) completed elementary school (grade 
6); (3) some secondary school; (4) com- 
. pleted. secondary school (grade 12); (5) 
some college; (6) college degree; (7) post- 
college. Strictly speaking this is not an 
interval variable, although treating it as 
such would not violate common research 
practice in sociology nor does it affect any 
of our substantive conclusions. In the 
following analysis, we will use it primarily 
as an interval variable; but, when using 
discrete educational levels that may add 
new interpretations (particularly for ex- 
amining class differentials in educational 
income returns), we use education as both 
a continuous and a categorical variable. 
Income data were originally reported 
categorically (12 categories) and refer to 
the average monthly income derived from 
the respondent’s occupation and 
occupation-related activities. For the pur- 
pose of this analysis we took the midpoint 
of the response interval as a point estimate 
of the respondent’s income.? The Korean 


3 It is notoriously difficult to obtain valid income 
data in most developing societies. We took special 
care to overcome this problem, by assuring our re- 
spondents that the information was confidential and 
stressing the importance of income information for 
this ‘‘worthy academic” research. We believe that 
our respondents gave fairly accurate information 
about their incomes received for their main or ‘‘for- 
mal” occupational activities but probably not about 
other incomes derived from their “‘informal]’’ activi- 
ties (such as money lending, property renting, com- 
missions, or bribery). For this reason, we suspect 
that incomes of property owners and managers might 
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monetary unit is won, 485 won being 
equivalent to one U.S. dollar in 1976. 
Occupational status is measured by ap- 
plying Treiman’s Standard International 
Occupational Prestige Scale (SIOPS) to 77 
occupational categories (Treiman, 1977). 
Although the validity of this scale in the 
context of Korean society should be de- 
termined by a specifically designed 
nationwide survey, we attempted our 
own measure of validation. Specifically, 
we asked the respondent to compare the 
‘social prestige” of 31 familiar occupa- 
tional categories with his own occupation 
and rate them as ‘‘much higher,” ‘‘simi- 
lar,” “‘lower,’’ or ‘‘much lower.” Later 
we assigned scores (5 to 1) to these 
categories and calculated the average 
score attributed to each occupation by 
these pair-wise comparisons. The 
product-moment correlation between 
Treiman’s scores and our own scores is 
J5. Given this fairly high correlation, it 


should not matter too much which mea- 


sure we use. However, there is no doubt 
that Treiman’s international measure has 
more merits for a comparative study. 

In the case of father’s occupational 
status, we used only the first digit of 
Treiman’s two-digit scores (e.g., 10 
through 19 = 1) because more than a half 
of our respondents’ fathers had farm oc- 
cupations which show little occupational 
differentiation. In addition, farm-nonfarm 
categories of father’s occupation are in- 
cluded in the analysis, partly to compen- 
sate for gross differentiation in father’s 
status and partly to see the effects of this 
new sectoral dimension of social back- 
ground (which overlaps closely with 
rural-urban background). 

Age is also assumed to be related to 
income, not only as a proxy for years of 
work experience in the labor market but © 
also as an important basis of reward allo- 
cation in this still heavily age-oriented 
Asian society. 


have been underreported and, therefore, there is no 
compelling reason to employ log transformation of 
income data. Besides, using actual earnings makes 
interpretation more straightforward. In any event, 
our trial analysis with logged income variable pro- 
duced essentially the same results as far as our hy- 
potheses are concerned. 

* Age shows a mild curvilinear relationship with 
income, as linear income increase tails off (but not 
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Table *2. Means and Standard Deviations (in Parenthesis) of Major Variables by Wright and Perrone’s Class 


Categories 
Class 
Categories Income? Education" Age 
Capitalists 171,200 4,44 44,5 
(87,940) (1.54) (9.5) 
Managers 168,090 5.16 40.8 
~ (75,250) (1.17) (7.6) 
Fetite Bourgeoisie 95,390 3.58 42.1 
(60,350) (1.35) (9.6) 
Workers 94,740 4.01 38.0 
(55,330) (1.57) (8.2) 


Occupational! Father’s Farm 

Status Occupation Background N 
51.73 4.10 58% 104 

(10.60) (1.02) 

57.38 4.45 48% 117 
(9.04) (1.13) 

41.48 3.77 63% 222 

(10.78) (.93) 

39.71 3.88 60% 236 

(15.43) (1.34) 


® Income is expressed in Korean monetary unit, won; 485 won was equivalent to one U.S. dollar in 1976. 


» Education is measured by a 7-point credential scale. See text for details. 


Data Analysis 


We will first compare the distribution of 
class categories in our sdmple with that in 
the American sample before examining 
the effect of class on income inequality. 
Table 2 shows the frequency distribution 
of four classes and the means and stan- 
dard deviations of the variables for each 
_ Class category. ` 

The most remarkable difference be- 
tween Wright and Perrone’s samples and 
ours is the size of the petite bourgeoisie. 
In their American national nonfarm repre-. 
sentative sample, the petite bourgeoisie 
constitutes only 4.3%, whereas in our 
sample it makes up 32.7%. Due to ex- 
tremely small numbers, Wright and Per- 
rone justifiably excluded the petit 
bourgeois category from their analysis. 
Obviously we cannot do the same, so our 
analysis will deal with all four categories. 

The data also indicate that in spite of 
rapid industralization the proletarianiza- 
tion of the Korean urban labor force has 
not developed very far; only a little more 
than one-third (34.8%) of our sample be- 
longs in the worker category. Interestingly, 
this is the case in the most industrailized 
part of Korea. In Wright’s nonfarm sam- 
ple, the workers constitute 49.2%. 

About one-third of our sample is split 
between the capitalist and the manager 
classes. As in Wright and Perrone’s sam- 
ple, the capitalists in our sample are 





dramatically) after age 55. But since this 
curvilinearity is not strong and since only a very 
smal proportion of our sample falls over age 55, we 
decided to use raw ages in all regression equations. 


mostly small capitalists (71 of 104 employ 
fewer than 10 workers and another 22 em- 
ploy 10 to 29 workers). About 15.3% of 
the sample falls in the capitalist category 
and 17.2% in the manager category; the 
comparable figures in the American sam- 
ple are 7.4% and 37.4%. That the manager 
class is much smaller in Korea is easily 
understandable in view of a much smaller 
proportion of workers and the relatively 
smaller sizes of Korean industrial and 
commercial enterprises. 

The income data in Table 2 reveal that 
the average monthly incomes of small 
capitalists and managers are almost iden- 
tical (171,200 won or about $353 and 
168,100 won or $347), while workers and 
the petite bourgeoisie are also quite simi- 
lar in their incomes (94,700 won or $195 
and 95,400 won or $197). To the extent 
that we can assume that income is a cru- 
cial component of class situations, this 
pattern of income distribution is a strong 
indication of a polar structure of Korean 
stratification. In regard to education, the 
managers seem to be the most highly edu- 
cated (5.16 in our scale, which corre- 
sponds to some college education), while 
small capitalists are only slightly more 
educated (4.44) than workers (4.01). Edu- 
cational attainment is lowest among the 
petite bourgeoisie (3.58). If we juxtapose 
the polar structure of income distribution 
with a smooth gradation of educational 
resources, we can find a clue to the inde- 
pendent role of the social organization of 
production in creating what we call class 
inequality beyond a simple stratification. 

In order to test the first hypothesis con- 
cerning the independent effects of class 
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categories, we will employ dummy vari- 
able regression analysis, using the fol- 
lowing equation: 


“Income = a + b,Education + b¿Age 
+ b,Father’s Occ. 
+ b,Occ. Status 


+ bsCapitalist + bsManager _ 


+ b,Petite Bourg. (1) 
The results of the analysis presented in 
Table 3 show that even if we hold educa- 
tion and other causal components of in- 
come constant, employers are likely to 
receive about 47,000 won more, and man- 
agers 31,000 won more, than workers. 
These differences are statistically signifi- 
cant (regression coefficients being greater 
than twice their standard errors). The dif- 
ference between workers and- the petite 
bourgeoisie, however, is both statistically 
and substantively insignificant. A test for 
the overall significance of the class 
dummy variables considered as a whole 
(by comparing the explained variance be- 
fore and after the dummies are added, and 
computing an F-test with 3 and 676 de- 
grees of freedom) reveals that class effect 
on income is significant at .001 level of 
significance. l 

But a better way to weigh the effect of 
class variable is to compare it with the 
effect of occupational status. Wright and 
Perrone’s analysis showed that class has a 
stronger effect than occupational status. 
For this comparison, we try to determine 
whether the regression equation which in- 
cludes class variables (Equation 2) ex- 
plains a larger proportion of variance in 
income than does Equation 3 which in- 
cludes occupational status. 
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Income = a + b,Education +b,Age 
+ b,Father’s Occ. 
+ b,Capitalist + b;Manager 
+ b,Petite Bourg. (2) 


Income = a + b,Education + b,Age 
+ b,Father’s Occ. 
+ b,Occ. Status (3) 

Table 3 shows that Equation 2 explains 
46.9% of the variance in income, while 
Equation 3 explains 43.3%. From a dif- 
ferent view, when class is added to the 
equation containing occupational status, 
the total explained variance increases by 
5.0% (48.3 — 43.3), whereas when status 
is added to the equation containing class, 
the increase is only 1.4% (48.3 — 46.9). 
An obvious conclusion asserts itself: class 
has a great2r explanatory power than oc- 
cupational status in predicting income. 
Thus, the first hypothesis is confirmed by 
our data. 

The second hypothesis suggests that 
class position affects the relationship be- 
tween education and income, producing 
different imcome returns to education for 
different social classes. In statistical 
terms, this hypothesis predicts that edu- 
cation slopes are not constant but vary. 
significantly according to class categories. 
In order to test this hypothesis, we will 
compare four class categories for the fol- 
lowing two regression equations. 


Income = a + b,Education (4) 
Income = a + b,Education +b,Age 
+ b,Father’s Occ. (5) 


The findirgs presented in Table 4 show 
that income returns to education are high- 


Table 3. Regressions of Income on Wright and Perrone’s Class Categories and Other Causal Factors of 
Income (Standardized Regression Coefficients Are in Parentheses) ‘ 


Dependent Variable = Income | 


Father’s 
Constant Education Age Occupation 
(1) ~94,370 23,330 1,650 3,780 
l (.42) (.20) (.05) ` 
> (2) —84,480 24,310 1,770 3,870* 
l (.50) (.21) (.05) 
(3) —121,857 21,400 2,010 4,330* 
(.44) (.24) (.06) 


* Coefficient less than twice its standard error. . 


Occupational Capitalist 


Manager Petit Bourg. 


Status Dummy Dummy Dummy R? 
780 45,890 31,010 100* .483 
(.16) .-23) (.16) (.00) 
— $3,560 39,590 2,870* 469 
— 1.26) (.20}. (.02) 
1,200 ~~ — — .433 
(.24) —_ — — 
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Table 4. Comparison of Income Returns to Education for Four Class Categories 


A. Regression Coefficients and Standard Errors (in Parentheses) 


Small Capitalists Managers Petite Bourgeoisie Workers 
EQ. (4) Eq. (5) Eq. (4 Eq. (5) Eq. (4) Eq. (5) Eq. (4) Eq. (5) 
Education 26,480 27,970 27,800 32,170 18,700 17,430 22,560 24,060 
(5,210) (5,460) (5,660) (6,070) (3,000) (3,330) (1,620) (1,730) 
Age — 3,370 — ,090 — 860 — 1,310 
(810) (870) (430) (320) 
Father's Occ. — — 1,070 © — 4,430 — 10,100 —_— 1,090 
i (8,450) (6,180) (4,590) (2,570) 
Constant 56,580 —96,580 26,490 —181,000 26,840 —43,070 3,140 -—56,670 
R? .23 35 .20 -36 .18 .22 .48 .52 
B. Selective Comparison of Returns to Education 
Small 
Workers Workers Capitalist 
Compared to Workers Compared to Compared to 
Small Compared to the Petite the Petite 
Capitalists Managers Bourgeoisie Bourgeoisie 
Eq. (4) Eq. (5) Eq. (4) Eq. (5) Eq. (4) Eq. (5) Eq. (4) Eq. (5) 
Difference in Education 
Coefficients 3,920 3,910 5,240 =, 110 3,860 6,630 7,790 10,540 
t-Value Difference 1.2 1.2 1.5 2.2* 1.6 2.6** 2.0* 2.57% 


* Significant at .05 level with one-tail significance test. 
** Significant at .01 level with one-tail significance test. 


est among managers and lowest among the 
petite bourgeoisie. Considering the simple 
regression of income on education (Eq. 4), 
managers as a whole earn 27,800 won for 
each increment in education, compared 
with 18,700 for the petite bourgeoisie; 
comparable income returns for small 
capitalists are 26,480 won and 22,560 won 
for workers. According to t-test results, 
the differences between the petite 
bourgeoisie and managers or small 
capitalists are statistically significant at 
the .05 significance level, whereas the 
difference between workers and any other 
class category is not significant. 

The pattern of differentials between 
classes remains the same when we hold 
age and family background constant, but 
the gaps tend to widen. Again income re- 
turns to education are highest among 
managers; for each increment in educa- 
tion, they tend to receive 4,200 won more 
than small capitalists, 8,110 won more 
than workers, and as much as 14,740 won 
more than the petite bourgeoisie. The lat- 
ter two differences are statistically signifi- 
cant at the .05 level. While small 
capitalists receive 3,910 won more than 
workers for each level of education, the 
difference is not statistically significant, 


whereas the difference of 6,630 won be- 
tween workers and the petite bourgeoisie 
is statistically significant. There is also a 
marked difference (10,540 won) between 
small capitalists and shopkeepers, which 
is statistically significant.‘ 

That managers rather than capitalists 
receive the highest income returns to edu- 
cation in Seoul disagrees with the reverse 
pattern found in Wright and Perrone’s 
American sample. But our finding makes 
more sense because employers are not 
paid wages in relation to education but, 
rather, pay themselves out of their profits. 
The same logic applies to the higher return 
among workers than among the petite 
bourgeoisie. 


5 The significance of the education slope dif- 
ferences between class categories is assessed by the 
following t-test: 


bii a Dis 


(N,—1)S*b,, + (N2— DS*by 
(N: T N: = 2) 


where b,, is the education coefficient for group 1, by.» 
is the education coefficient for group 2, Sb, and 
S*b,, are the squared standard errors of the coeffi- 
cients for groups I and 2, respectively, and (N,-—1) 
and (N,—1) are the degrees of freedom for group 1 
and 2, respectively. 
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Overall, we may conehide that our data 

provide a modest, limited-‘support to the 
second hypothesis. Our data do suggest 
some variability in the relationship. be- 
tween education and income according to 
class positions, but it seems that the real 
significance of the class variable in ex- 
plaining income inequality is not so much 
in its interaction with education as in its 


independent causal influence on the indi- - 


vidual’s income. 


A Modified Class Model 


Although the previous analysis has in- 
dicated the utility of Wright’s classifica- 
tion of ‘‘Marxist’’ class categories in ex- 
amining income inequality in Korea, there 
are several problems in his conceptualiza- 
tion, particularly when applied to a devel- 
oping nation. In what follows, we will dis- 
cuss some of the limitations of Wnght’s 
model and will propose a substantially 
modified class model which we believe is 
more appropriate to the study of periph- 
eral capitalist societies. 

Probably the most questionable element 
in Wright's classification is the way he 
separates managers and supervisors as a 
distinct class from the working class. His 
justification is that those who do not le- 
gally own the means of production but 
exercise control over the labor process 
occupy a ‘“‘contradictory location’’ be- 
tween capitalists and workers, and thus 
must be treated as a separate class. In 
effect, this approach amounts to 
_ recognizing authority in work organ- 
izations as an essential basis of class di- 
. vision, and, as such, this is, as Robinson 
and Kelley (1979) have already pointed out, 
a Dahrendorfian, ae than a Marxian 
view.® 


6 Wright and Perrone (1977:84ff.) tried to distin- 
guish their approach from Dahrendorf’s by arguing 


that ‘‘authority is defined specifically in terms of- 


the social relations of production, not the social rela- 
tions of any organization whatsoever.” But this does 
not take us very far and offers no practical guideline 
for actual classification, unless they want to restrict 
authority relations to particular types:of organ- 
izations such as ‘‘productive’’ as opposed to ‘‘un- 
productive” ones in the traditional Marxian sense. 
Wright (1976), however, emphatically denied the im- 
portance of this distinction in the earlier article. 


£ 
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Wright’s scheme, therefore, involves 
the difficulties of Dahrendorf’s approach, 
which was sharply criticized by Giddens 
(1973). Giddens argued that (1) authority 
divisions are basically not dichotomous 
relations but very often involve a graded 
hierarchy of relations; (2) ‘‘there is no rea- 
son to assume ... that exercise of au- 
thority presupposes a (latent) opposition 
of interest between those in authority and 
those who are subject to that authority;”’ 
and, most crucially, (3) this view ‘‘log- 
ically implies the recognition of an inde- 
terminate plurality of classes” emerging in 
every ‘‘imperatively coordinated associa- 
tion’? ranging from cricket clubs and 
schools to factories and the state bureau- 
cracy (Giddens, 1973:72—3). The authority 
division may describe the cleavages 
within formal or bureaucratic organ- 
izations but not cleavages that occur at the 
societal level because, as Parkin (1971:46) 
points out, ‘the lines of authority which 
cut across each formal organization do not 
interlock, as it were, to form a major 
cleavage cutting across society.” 

Apart from these general difficulties, 
the utility of the Dahrendorfian scheme is 
particularly - questionable in developing 
economies where legal ownership and 
actual control of the means of production 
are usually in the same hands. In these 
economies, industrial organizations are 
typically very small and, consequently, 
the labor process itself is often controlled 
by the owners of the enterprises them- 
selves. Elaborate authority hierarchies 
that do exist in these societies are more 
likely to be found in state bureaucracies, 
where graded hierarchies are more likely 
to exist than dichotomous authority 
groupings. In fact, Dahrendorf himself did 
not argue that authority was a major class 
division in societies that were not indus- 
trialized. 

Another related problem with Wright’s 
model is his formal and legalistic defini-- 
tion of ownership of the means of produc- 
tion. In that model only legal owners con- 
stitute the capitalist class. This approach 
is contrary to the predominant view of 
contemporary Marxist scholars, who be- 
lieve that ownership must be understood 
substantively rather than juridically. If we 
take ownership substantively as actual 
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control, then top managers who have the 
power to assign the means of production 
to given uses and to dispose of the prod- 
ucts thus obtained, must be understood as 
occupying the capitalist class position (see 
Poulantzas, 1975). It is difficult to believe 
that these top managers occupy ‘‘con- 
tradictory’’ locations, as may minor 
supervisors who have control over the 
labor power of others but who do not have 
control over the means of production. 

A third problematic element in Wright’s 
Classification is his attempt to infer 
ownership of the means of production 
from self-employment. Although this may 
be a reasonable assumption in most highly 
industrialized societies, the same is not 
true in developing societies where self- 
employment often conceals a variety of 
underemployment such as selling 
homemade juice on the street, shoeshin- 
ing, and sharpening knives in back alleys. 
These ‘‘marginal’’ forms of self- 
employment are, of course, very different 
from regular shopkeeping or wholesaling. 
Although the latter activities involve at 
least a modest amount of capital invest- 
ment and a stable source of income, the 
former have none of these: There is a 
growing recognition that the expansion of 
this sort of marginal activity (i.e., ‘‘mar- 
ginalization’’) in large urban centers is a 
pervasive phenomenon in the less devel- 
oped countries and may be an unavoidable 
consequence of the capitalist development 
in the periphery of the world capitalist 
system.’ 

The new class model we propose here 
shares with Wright’s model the Marxian 
premise that classes designate structural 
positions in the social division of labor. 
But when it comes to the question of what 
defines the social division of labor, our 
conception deviates substantially from the 
orthodox Marxian notion. We assume that 
the three most important axes of the social 


7 '*Marginalization’’ refers to many phenomena in 
the literature, but in ‘‘dependency”’’ literature it 
usually means ‘‘Increasing underemployment and 
poverty” in the urban centers of peripheral nations 
(Amin, 1976:357). Similarly, ‘‘marginality’’ is often 
defined as ‘‘the lack of difficulty of access to a rea- 
sonable and stable income” (Sunkel, 1973:142). See 
also Johnson (1972) and Peattie (1974) for slightly 
different definitions. 
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division of labor in the contemporary 
capitalist economy are (1) ownership or 
nonownership of the means of production 
(understood as actual control rather than 
legal ownership of it), (2) purchase or sale 
of labor power, and (3) the manual and 
nonmanual, or white-collar and blue- 
collar, social division of labor. 

The first two are well-known Marxian 
criteria and therefore require no special 
explanation. The manual-nonmanual dis- 
tinction is, however, not a Marxian idea. 
Yet, probably no other class division is 
regarded as more important than this one 
by most non-Marxian scholars. First, it is 
a significant form of’ social division of 
labor; manual and nonmanual workers 
differ in their relations to the means of 
production (manual work being more sub- 
ordinated to the exigencies of machines), 
to the owners of the means of production 
(manual workers being more directly 
exploited by producing surplus value of 
labor), and to one another (office workers 
being socially isolated from manual work- 
ers on the shop floor). Second, the 
manual-nonmanual distinction is associ- 
ated with two distinct levels of ‘‘market 
capacities.” In most societies, educa- 
tional requirement for white-collar jobs is 
substantially higher than what is required 
for blue-collar jobs, in that those without 
secondary or postsecondary educational 
credentials cannot even compete for 
white-collar jobs. Third, owing to the 
above two factors, there usually exists a 
marked ‘mobility barrier between manual 
and nonmanual occupations. In most 
societies, social mobility, both intra- and 
intergenerational, tends to occur within 
manual and nonmanual occupations. Un- 
like Marxist theorists, neo-Weberian 
scholars such as Parkin (1971) and Gid- 
dens (1973) stress the latter two factors, 
differential market capacities and 
‘mobility closure,” as the major bases of 
class determination (or ‘‘class structura- 
tion’’ in Giddens’s terms), and here we 
side with them. Thus, in effect, we pro- 
pose to substitute a Weberian conception 
for Dahrendorf’s in Wright’s model. 

There is convincing evidence of consid- 
erable meshing of the labor process at the 
boundary of manual and nonmanual jobs 
in the United States (Braverman, 1975; 
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also Kalleberg and Griffin, 1978). This is 
partly due to the increasingly mechanized 
and routinized nature of lower clerical 
jobs and ‘‘feminization”’ of clerical work, 
and partly due to the growing power and 
material rewards of the unionized skilled 
workers. If this labor process continues, 
the manual-nonmanual distinction may 
eventually lose much of its social 
significance in industrial societies. But 
such is not the case in developing 
societies. In them, manual jobs are mostly 
unskilled work and lower white-collar jobs 
are not so routinized or feminized as in 
industrial societies. In most developing 
societies, the colonial legacy of high au- 
thority and prestige associated with office 
work still persists. Furthermore, access to 
higher education is much more limited in 
these societies and, consequently, white- 
collar occupations that require this scarce 
qualification enjoy greater material and 
symbolic advantages. It is thus reasonable 
to assume that a greater mobility barrier 
exists across manual and nonmanual pos- 
itions in developing societies. In short, we 
believe the manual-nonmanual division to 
be more important in developing societies 
than in industrialized societies. 

Now that we have isolated three pri- 
mary axes of the social division of labor, 
we can combine them to identify five 
major class categories®: (1) the capitalist 
class, which includes legal owners of the 
means of production who purchase the 
labor power of others and top managers 
who have actual control of the means of 
production—albeit without legal 
ownership;? (2) the new middle class, 


* Although this class model has been developed 
primarily with the urban class structure in mind, it 
may also be applicable to the rural structure. Thus, 
small independent farmers who constitute a majority 
of Korean rural population belong to the. petite 
bourgeoisie and tenant farmers or farm laborers to 
the marginal class, while large landlords may belong 
to the capitalist class. 

? Included also in the capitalist class are top-level 
governmental officials. Our justification for this 
Classification is based on the well-known fact that in 
Korea, as in many other developing nations, the 
state exercises an enormous amount of power over 
the market economy and thus the managers of the 
state machineries often control the flow and actual 
disposition of the large amount of capital available to 
private industrial enterprises. 
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which is composed of the nonmanual 
salaried employees; (3) the working class, 
which consists of manual workers who are 
hired by capitalists; (4) the petite 
bourgeoisie, which includes small prop- 
erty owners, mostly shopkeepers, who are 
either self-employed or employers of one 
or two helpers; and (5) the marginal class, 
which includes the essentially property- 
less self-employed (such as peddlers, 
street vendors and itinerant repairmen) 
who are engaged in marginal-scale trade 
and personal services. Included also in 
this category are casual laborers and 
domestic service employees (e.g., bar- 
bers, taxi drivers and restaurant em- 
ployees). Table 5 presents this classifica- 
tion scheme. 


Analysis Based on New Class Categories 


It is apparent from Table 6 that the mar- 
ginal class and the working class are the 
two most underprivileged classes in 
Seoul. On the average, marginal workers 
earn less than two-thirds of manual wage 
workers’ income (which itself is very 
small, about $155 per month) and a little 
more than a quarter of the shopkeepers’ 
(about $248). Of greater importance may 
be the enormous gap in income between 
the white-collar and the blue-collar work- 
ers; the latter receive on the average only 
about one-half of the former’s income 
{about $293). Notice that the income dif- 
ferential between the white- and blue- 
collar workers (142,240/75,100 = 1.89) is 
slightly larger than the differential be- 
tween managers and workers in Wright’s 
model (168,090/94,740 = 1.77). 

The first hypothesis concerning the in- 
dependent effect of class positions on the 
individual’s income is summarized in the 
regression analysis in Table 7 and reveals 
that class dummy variables, jointly with 
education, age, and father’s occupation, 
explain 53.7% of variance of income (see 
Equation 2). This is substantially larger 
than the proportion of variance explained 
by occupational status conjointly with 
other independent variables (49.9% in 


` Equation 3). If we add class variables to 


Equation 3 containing occupational 
status and other causal variables, we can 
increase the explained variance by 5.8%, 
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Table 5. Our New Class Model 
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Ownership/Control Purchase or Manual- 

Class of the Means Sale of the Nonmanual 
Categories of Production Labor Power Distinction ` 
Capitalists Yes Purchase! Nonmanual 
New Middle Class No Sale Nonmanual 
Working Class No Sale Manual 
Petite Bourgeoisic Yes Self-Employed* Nonmanual? 
Marginal Class No Mostly 

Self-Employed* Manual 





| The exceptions are top managers in large corporations and the heads of the state. 

2 The employers of no more than two workers are classified in the petit bourgeois category. 

* Small independent business is commonly regarded as a nonmanual occupation, but actually the manual- 
nonmanual distinction is not very relevant to this type of work. 

* Although the marginal class consists mainly of workers on own account without viable capital (indicated 
by the absence of any permanent shop for trade), it also includes casual laborers and domestic service 
employees whose employment is basically temporary and unstable in nature. 


whereas if we add occupational status to 
Equation 2, the increase is only 2.0%. It 
seems clear that the class variable has a 
greater explanatory power than occupa- 
tional prestige has. st 

Looking at the content of Table 7 more 
closely, we note that the capitalist class 
clearly occupies the most privileged posi- 
tion in Seoul. Employers and top manag- 
ers.in this class earn as a whole 61,504 
won more than manual wage workers, 
even after adjusting for the effects of edu- 
cation, age, and family background (see 
Equation 2); holding the same factors con- 
stant they are making 42,386 won (61,504 
— 19,118) more than the white-collar 
workers, and 38,385 won (61,504 — 
23,119) more than shopkeepers. 

On the opposite end of the class 
structure, we notice that the marginal 
class is clearly the. most disadvantaged 
one in Seoul. We have noted already that 
marginal workers’ average income is 
markedly lower than that of the wage- 
earning workers. Table 7, additionally, 
suggests that income difference between 


these two classes is not solely due to the 
individual characteristics of their mem- 
bers but, more importantly, due to their 
differential structural positions tn the total 
Organization of urban economy; thus, 
even after holding other causal factors 
constant, we find an income difference of 
30,523 won between blue-collar and mar- 
ginal workers. 

In contrast, the petite bourgeoisie seem 
to make higher incomes (after education 
and other variables are controlled), than 
not only the blue-collar or marginal work- 
ers but also the white-collar workers. This 
income advantage of the petite 
bourgeoisie is most likely to be derived 
from property ownership which charac- 
terizes its members, a variable which is 
not included in the regression equations. 
In any event, the finding is unambiguous 
in showing that the social classes that are 
based on ownership: or control of the 
means of production, large or small, enjoy 
definite advantages cver other classes in 
the economic reward system of Korean 
society. 


Table 6. Means and Standard Deviations (in Parentheses) of Major Variables by New Class Categories 


Class Occupational Father's Percent 

Categories Income Education Age Status Occupation Farm N 

Capitalist Class 182,050 4.6 45.0 54.1 4.2 57% 128 
(89,670) (1.5) (9.5) (10.8) (1.0) 

New Middle Class 142,240 5.3 38.3 54.0 4.3 48% 193 
(62,820) (1.1) (7.0) (10.8) (1.1) 

Working Class 75,100 3.3 36.4 33.7 3.5 67% 100 
(28,780) (1.0) (7.5) (8.6) (1.9) 

Petite Bourgeoisie 120,480 3.8 41.4 43.5 3.8 60% 151 
(59,520) (1.4) (8.8) (10.6) (0.9) 

Marginal Class 47,380 2.8 43.4 31:5 3.6 68% 107 
(23,270) (1.2) (10.0) (11.6) (1.0) 


Table 7. Regression of Income on New Class Categories and Other Causal Factors of Income (Standard Regression Coefficients Are in Parentheses) 


Income 
Capitalist 
Dummy 


an 
pam 


Dependent Yariable 


Occupational 
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New Middle Petit Bourg. Marginal 
Status Dummy Dummy Dummy 


Farm- 
Nonfarm 


Father's 
Occupation 


Age 


Education 
. 15,263 


Constant 


1,566 
(.19) 
1,798 
(.22) 
1,722 


(.21) 


(1) — 100,085 


(.32) 
21,063 
(.44) 
14,286 
(.30) 
* Coefficient less than twice its standard error. 


~ 72,881 


(2) 


(3) — 133,606 
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In Equation 1, which includes occupa- 
tional prestige, the coefficients of the new 
middle class and the petit bourgeois dum- 
mies become statistically nonsignificant, 
which means that income differences be- 
tween these two classes and the manual 
working -class are not significant when 
statistical adjustment is made for the ef- 
fects of occupational status and other 
variables. This is to be expected since the 
white-collar and. blue-collar distinction 
contains a heavy status component, while 
small business owners are usually ac- 
corded higher occupational prestige than 
the blue-collar workers. In general, our 
class model has greater overlap than 
Wright’s model with the occupational 
prestige hierarchy. However, an F-test of 
the overall effect of the class variable as a 
whole, as was conducted with Table 3 
before, shows that the class effect, inde- 
pendent of occupational prestige and 
other causal variables, is statistically sig- 
nificant at .001 level (F=19.4 with 4 and 
675 degrees of freedom). 

Now let us turn to the question of 
whether class position influences the way 
in which education affects income. As 
before, we conducted a separate regres- 
sion analysis for each class category to 
compare regression coefficients of educa- 
tion across class categories. In the fol- 
lowing equations only one control variable 
of age is introduced because father’s oc- 
cupational status and farm-nonfarm 
background were shown to be mostly in- 
significant, both statistically and substan- 
tively, in predicting income within class 
categories. The figures in parentheses in- 
dicate standard errors. 


Capitalist 
Income = —117,280 
+ 31,620 Educ. 
(4,270) 
+ 3,470 Age 
(682) 
(R? = .39) 
White-Collar 
Income = ~—97,700 
+ 30,110 Educ. 
(3,460) 
+ 2,140 Age 
(530) 
(R? =: .31) 
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Blue-Collar 
Income = 2,420 
+ 14,200 Educ. 


Petit Bourgeois 
Income = —44,110 
+ 21,750 Educ. 
(3,540) 
+ 1,950 Age 
(530) 
(R? = .24) 
Marginal Worker 
Income = 54,920 
+1,350 Educ. 


It is shown that income return to edu- 
cation is highest for capitalists and white- 
collar workers and lowest for marginal 
workers. Among two intermediate groups, 
‘shopkeepers are likely to receive signifi- 
cantly larger income returns than blue- 
collar workers. Table 8 displays dif- 
ferences of regression slopes (i.e., returns 
to education) between working-class and 
other class categories and the corre- 
sponding t-values. All these differences 
turned out to be significant at the .01 level. 

Special attention needs to be paid to 
differences between white-collar and 
blue-collar workers. In spite of similarity 
in their labor market situations (i.e., both 
sell their labor power and are most likely 
to be employed in bureaucratic organ- 
izational settings), education seems to 
have differential impact for the two 
categories of workers. For each additicnal 
educational level, the members of the new 
middle class receive more than twice the 
amount of income received by the mem- 
bers of the working class. This is a strong 
indication of the privilege which the 
former enjoys over the latter in the reward 
structure of Korea. The blue-collar work- 
ers fare badly even in comparison with 
small shopkeepers; for each increment in 
education, the latter receive 7,550 won 
more than the former. As expected, edu- 


cation makes little difference for marginal. 
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Table 8. Selective Comparison of Class-Specific 
Regression Coefficients of Education and 
t-Values of Differences 


Difference 
in Education 

Comparison Coefficient  t-Value 
Capitalist vs. Working 

Class 17,430 4.7* 
New Middle vs. Working ; 

Class 15,910 4.9* 
Petite Bourg. vs. 

Working Class 7,550 2.3% 
Working Class vs. 

Marginal 9,540 4,1* 
Capitalist vs. New l 

Middle 1,520 4 
New Middle vs. Petite 

Bourg. 8,360 2.4" 
Petite Bourg. vs. 

Marginal 17,090 5.8* 


* Significant at .01 level with one-tail significance 
test. 


workers. In both independent and inter- 
active effects, their class position 1s char- 
acterized by true ‘‘marginality.”’ 

A question can be raised as to whether 
the smaller education effects found for the 
blue-collar and the marginal workers are 
an artificial result of treating education as 
an interval datum. It is true that education 
is not precisely an interval variable be- 
cause two years of elementary school 
education would not be the same as two 
years of college education in affecting so- 
cial rewards. Since manual workers are 
clustered at the lower end of the education 
scale where the income effect is relatively 
small, it is possible that lower income re- 
turns to education for these two class 
categories are a result of these scale- 
specific qualities rather than class in- 
teraction. 

To check against this possibility, we 
calculated separate regression equations 
using educational credential dummy var- 
tables. (For simplicity of comparison, we 
grouped educational levels into three 
categories producing two dummy var- 
lables: high school—completion or non- 
completion of high school; college— 
having or not having a college diploma.) 
The results shown in Appendix I, how- 
ever, reveal no important discrepancies 
from the above findings, except that edu- 
cational income returns for the capitalists 
turned out to be greater than shown 
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above. It remains unchanged that blue- 
collar and marginal workers receive con- 
siderably lower incomes than white-collar 
workers or the petite bourgeoisie for each 
educational level increment. 

In all, the class categories we have de- 
veloped prove to have greater explanatory 
power than Wright’s categories in both 
their independent and interactive effects 
on the individual’s income in Seoul. This 
improvement seems to be primarily due to 
our recognition of the significant internal 
division among those who exist outside 
the organized labor market and secondar- 
ily to the more realistic perception of class 
boundaries in the dominant capitalistic 
sector. 


Conclusion and Discussion 


The dominant conclusion of the present 
analysis is that class categories, conceived 


principally in terms of the social division : 


of labor, are more consequential than oc- 
cupational prestige in determining indi- 
viduals’ incomes, in both advanced and 
developing capitalist societies. This con- 
clusion seems to hold regardless of spe- 
cific class models adopted in the present 
analysis, although our model seems to 
have a greater explanatory power than 
Wright’s in the context of the Korean met- 
ropolitan center. ) 

It must be admitted that the real value 
of this kind of analysis pertains not so 
much to.the framework of Marxian class 
relations as to that of status attainment. It 
would be wrong if we argue that this 
study has established the overall validity 
of Marxian class theory. For class in Marx- 
ian theory means a much broader and 
more complicated relational process, and 
our data analysis has not really addressed 
the nature and quality of relations be- 
tween social classes, let alone the con- 
sciousness of the individuals in these class 
positions. 

Granting these limitations, we believe 
our study, nevertheless, sheds light on 
some important features of the Korean 
class structure which might be generaliz- 
able in other peripheral capitalist 
societies. First of all, our data revealed 
the quantitative significance of the self- 
employed—the labor force which is un- 
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touched by zhe wage labor system. The 
mode of prcduction represented by this 
labor force ts regarded as ‘simple com- 
modity production’’ or ‘“‘precapitalis- 
tic. Marx treated this element as ‘‘tran- 
sitional’’ and based his theory largely on 
the relations of production within the pre- 
dominantly capitalist mode of production. 
As such, the labor force that is not ab- 
sorbed into the wage system occupies 
only a residual category in Marx’s class 
model. As shown by our sample data, this 
element of the Marxian theory of class 
causes sericus limitations in grasping the 
total reality of the class system in Korea; 
and these limitations apply to the majority 
of less. developed nations where the self- 
employed represent 30% to 60% of the 
urban labor force. 

Thus, an adequate approach to the class 
system in peripheral societies must pay 
close attention not only to the relations of 
production within the predominantly 
capitalistic mode of production but also to 
the relatiors within the simple mode of 
commodity production and, further, to the 
nature of relations between these two 
modes of production. There is increasing 
awareness Df these problems among con- 
temporary Marxist scholars, particularly 
concerning the question of ‘‘articulation”’ 
of the modes of production, but no satis- 
factory approach has been developed in 
the literature (see Foster-Carter, 1978). 

In this connection we must consider the 
‘‘center-periphery’’ model, which has 
received much attention recently in de- 
pendency literature. Center-periphery re- 
lations my be conceptualized in two 
ways: At zhe level of international rela- 
tions, they refer to the relationships be- 
tween thé advanced capitalist countries 
and the economically underdeveloped de- 
pendent countries; at the domestic or na- 
tional leve., they involve the relationships 
between tne industrial, modernized sec- 
tors or regions, and the backward, poor 
sectors or regions. It is central to depen- 
dency theories that these external and in- 
ternal dimensions of the center-periphery 
relations are structurally similar, inter- 
locked, and mutually reinforcing, for both 
are viewed as the consequences and man- 
ifestations of one single process, the 
evolution of the world capitalist system. 
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From this perspective, dependency 
writers advanced an important proposi- 
tion that in the peripheral economies the 
economic sectors or groups that are 
= Closely linked to metropolitan capital (i.e., 
the ‘‘internationalized sector’’) prosper, 
while those that are segregated from it 
suffer- growing material deprivation and 
unemployment. It is thus hypothesized, as 
Portes (1976:76) notes, that ‘‘the basic 
cleavage in these new quasi-industrial 
societies does not occur between 
traditional peasant and landowning 
classes or even between domestic 
bourgeoisie and urban proletariat but be- 
tween groups linked with the foreign- 
owned sector. (workers and employers 
alike) and the rest of the population.” 
Carried a little further, this hypothesis im- 
plies ‘‘the replacement of class struggle by 
a sectoral struggle between those con- 
nected with the internationalized sector 
and those marginal to it’? (O’Brien. 
1975:19). 

Unfortunately this hypothesis cannot be 
directly tested with our data because we 
are unable to distinguish the inter- 
nationalized sector from the domestic or 
marginal sector. But there are some indi- 
rect ways in which we can at least par- 
tially assess the validity of this center- 
periphery hypothesis. One approach is by 
using the size of work organization 
(number of employees) as a rough mea- 
sure of sectoral division, assuming that 
the internationalized sector is capital- and 
technology-intensive and highly bureau- 
cratized, whereas the domestic sector 
enterprises are, for the most part, small- 
scale, utilizing little capital and simple 
technologies. We chose an arbitrary cutoff 
point at 30 employees and created a new 
dummy variable in which the enterprises 
employing 30 or more workers were re- 
- garded as belonging to the center sector, 
while those with fewer than 30 employees 
belonged to the periphery. A regression 
analysis was then conducted in a similar 
manner to the previous analysis. The re- 
sults, displayed in Appendix II, show that 
the sectoral division has no significant ef- 
fect on income, controlling for education, 
age, and occupational status. Inclusion of 
this dummy variable in the equation con- 
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taining education, age, and occupational 
status adds nothing to the explained var- 
iance. The substitution of this sectoral 
variable with other sectoral dummies 
using different cutoff points (100 em- 
ployees or 300 employees) produces 
virtually the same results. 

In connection with this analysis, we 
should note that our previous findings 
have a definite bearing on the sectoral hy- 
pothesis at hand. Of the five social classes 
differentiated in our model, the petite 
bourgeoisie and the marginal class belong 
to the domestic or periphery sector, while 
the majority of white-collar and blue- 
collar workers in our sample participates 
in what can be regarded as the inter- 
nationalized sector in the predominantly 
export-oriented economy of Seoul. Now, 
how consistent are our findings with the 
prediction of the center-periphery polari- 
zation hypothesis? There is no question 
that marginality, in its quantitative and 
qualitative dimensions, is an economic 
reality of this society. It may also be true 
that in this society the most serious eco- 
nomic deprivation does not occur in the 
form of typical capitalistic exploitation but 
rather in the fatlure of the people to enter 
into even such exploitative relations in the 
modern industrial sectors. But it is also 
true that the overall economic conditions 
of the industrial workers (71% of whom 
belong to the center sector by the above 
definition) are not tremendously better 
than those of the marginal workers. Our 
data revealed that the deprivation of pro- 
letarians seems equally critical (only 
about half of the average income of the 
new middle class), and the slight advan- 
tages they enjoy over the ‘‘sub- 
proletariat’? may mean very little to their ' 
life chances. In comparison, many small 
property owners in the peripheral sector 
seem to be doing remarkably well eco- 
nomically. With the effect of education 
controlled, the petite bourgeoisie appear, 
in fact, to be earning more money than 
white-collar workers. There is little sign 
that all the workers who are excluded 
from the internationalized sector suffer 
growing material deprivation and margi- 
nality. Nor is there any convincing ground 
to assume that the workers participating iti 
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the internationalized sector benefit dis- 
proportionately from ‘‘dependent devel- 
opment” (Cardoso, 1972). 

Although our data are very tentative in 
nature, we side with the view that the 
peripheral social formation consists of 
more than one mode of production. Here 
we identified two distinct modes of pro- 
duction, the capitalistic mode of produc- 
tion and simple commodity production, 
and we regard their interrelationships as 
problematic rather than as that of a simple 
‘‘chain of exploitation.”’'® It is our 
viewpoint that in developing societies the 
most crucial class relations are also de- 
fined by the capitalist relations of produc- 
tion, that is, by capital-labor relations, but 
actual political and ideological manifesta- 
tions of these class relations are defined 
not simply by the relations of production 
within the capitalistic mode of production, 
but also by the ways this mode is articu- 
lated with other modes of production, 
and, consequently, by the nature of al- 
liances between classes across different 
modes of production. In short, class 
analysis in peripheral capitalism must 
tackle immensely more multiplicative 
processes of class relations than en- 
visioned by a traditional Marxist class 
model. 


10 See Laclau (1971) for an excellent synthesis of 
arguments on this issue. 


APPENDIX I 


Capitalist Income = —27,746 + 54,744 High* 
(18,534) 
+ 119,681 Coll* 
(18,556) 
+ 3,132 Age (R? = .358) 
(716)** 


~ 18,184 + 41,931 High 
. (18,094) 
_ + 102,316 Coll 
(17,732) 
+ 2,216 Age (R? = .301) 
(540) 


White-Coilar 
Income = 


Blue-Collar 
Income 


48,956 + 21,265 High 
(5,391) 
+ 62,754 Coll 
(18,760) 
+ 445 Age (R? = .205) 
(353) 
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Petit Bourgeois 
Income 


16,731 + 31,910 High 
| (10,040) 
+ 88,955 Coll 
(14,542) 
+ 1,786 Age (R? = .241) 
(528) 


-~ Marginal Worker 


Income = 48,338 + 15,337 High 
(4,708) 
+ 5,210 Coll 
(13,266) 
— 137 Age (R? = .10]) 
(220) 


* The dummy variables High and Coll are mea- 
sured as follows: High: (1) graduation from high 
school, (0) nongraduation from high school; Coll: (1) 
graduation from college, (0) nongraduation from 
college. 

** The figures in parentheses: indicate standard 
errors of regression coefficients. 


APPENDIX H 


— 138,557 + 16,283 Educ 
(.32) 
+ 1,735 Age + 2,627 Occ 
(.21) (.40) 
(R? = .470) 
— 138,463 + 16,329 Educ 
(.32) 
+ 1,728 Age + 2,634 Occ 
(.21) (.40) 
— 796 Centr30* (R? = .470) 
(~.01) 
~ 138,424 + 16,369 Educ 
(.32) 
+ 1,727 Age + 2,631 Occ 
(.21) (.40) : 
~ 1,360 CentriQ0* (R? = .470) 
(—.01) 


(1) Income 


(2) Income = 


(3) Income 


* The dummy variables Centr30 and Centri00 are 
measured as follows: Centr30: (1) enterprises with 
30 or more employees, (0) enterprises with fewer 
than 30 employees; Centr100: (1) enterprises with 
100 or more workers, (0) enterprises with fewer than 
100 workers. The regression coefficients for both 
variables are not significant at the .05 level of 
significance. 
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Philip Converse and other theorists have argued that the public at large does not have 
meaningful and stable attitudes. Specifically, they have argued that the public’s attitudes, as 
compared to those of the political ‘‘elite,’’ show less stability over time and less consistency 
between issues and are less likely to be based upon an underlying ideological predisposition. 
These hypotheses have been supported, generally, by computing correlations between attitude 
questions and comparing them between public and elite samples. The present paper examines 
all three hypotheses using a structural equation approach. This allows us to: (a) test for a single 
common underlying ideological construct; (b) separate ideological stability from issue- 
specific stability; and (c) use unstandardized structural coefficients to make between-sample 
comparisons. Using panel data from 1972-1974-1976 national surveys, we find that both the 
highly educated and the uneducated public show evidence of an underlying ideological 
predisposition, show remarkable stability in their attitudes, and show equal consistency or 


constraint between different attitude issues. 


A great deal of research in sociology is 
predicated on the notion that the public’s 
attitudes on social issues, as measured by 
surveys and opinion polls, are relatively 
meaningful and stable. Various sociolo- 
-gists (Alwin, 1973; 1976; Wheaton et al., 
1977) have examined attitude stability by 
suggesting models for estimating simulta- 
neously the reliability and stability of 
attitudes over time. While this research 
certainly recognizes that survey measures 
of attitudes are affected by measurement 
error, it is generally assumed here, and 
elsewhere, that there is, in fact, some 
relatively stable underlying attitude, pos- 
sessed by the respondent, which contrib- 
utes to responses to attitude questions. 
Opinion polls are meaningful: for re- 
searchers and for policy makers only if 
such an assumption is made. 

While the assumption may seem to 
many to be trivial and obvious, there 


exists in the social sciences a substantial - 


body of literature which has called it into 
question. In particular, Philip Converse 


* Direct all communications to: Charles M. Judd; 
Harvard University; 33 Kirkland Street; Cambridge, 
Mass. 02138. 
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(1964; 1970; 1975) has repeatedly ques- 
tioned whether attitude responses from 
members of the public reflect anything 
more than spur-of-the-moment, random 
responses. Converse (1964:245) has 
compared the attitude responses of the 
mass public to responses from politically 
involved ‘‘elites’’ in making the argument 
that “‘large portions of an electorate do 
not have meaningful beliefs, even on is- 
sues that have formed the basis for intense 
political controversy among elites for sub- 
stantial periods of time.” 


The Characterization of Attitude Systems 


The comparison of ‘attitude systems 
between the public at large and elites has 
been primarily along two related dimen- 
sions: (1) the degree of constraint among 
various political attitudes, and (2) the de- 
greé to which those specific attitudes are 
derived from and reflect a more general 
ideological position on an underlying 
liberal-conservative continuum. 

Constraint among attitudes. Attitude 
constraint has been defined by Converse 
(1964:207) as ‘‘the success we would have 
in predicting, given initial knowledge that 
an individual holds a specified attitude, 
that he holds certain further ideas and 
attitudes.” Traditionally, it has referred to 
two types of predictability between atti- 
tudes: between attitudes on different is- 
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sues at the same point in time, and .be- 
tween attitudes on the same issue at 
different points in time. To discriminate 
between these two types of attitude pre- 
dictability, we refer to the first as attitude 
constraint and to the second as attitude 
stability. | >. 
Differences in attitude constraint be- 
tween the public at large and elites usually 
have been assessed by intercorrelating 
attitude measures at one point in time, 
separately for each of the two groups. The 
averages of these two sets of correlations 
are then used to compare the attitude con- 
straint of elites and nonelites. Comparing 
1958 congressional candidates to a cross- 
section of the national electorate, Con- 
verse (1964:229) found that the average 
-association! among four domestic attitude 
issues was .53 for elites and .23 for the 
general population. Thus, Converse con- 
cludes that the attitudes of elites are much 
more constrained than those of nonelites. 
A similar procedure has been used to 
assess attitude stability, although, in his 
original presentation, Converse (1964) re- 
ports on stability only for his nonelite 
sample. Using data collected at two-year 
intervals from 1956 to 1960, Converse re- 
ports that the average within-item, over- 
time correlation is approximately .36. 
While comparable data are not available 
on the elite sample, Converse clearly con- 
cludes that the nonelites show a remarka- 
ble lack of stability in their attitudes. 
General ideological basis of attitudes. 
As the second dimension for comparison 
between elites and nonelites, Converse 
focuses upon the degree to which specific 
attitudes are organized or are consistent 
with a general ideological liberal- 
conservative continuum. Studies have 
traditionally measured the degree of such 
ideological organization by coding re- 
sponses to open-ended questions on 
political candidates for the extent to which 
they refer to ideological principles 
(Campbell et al., 1960; Converse, 1964; 
Field and Anderson, 1969; Nie et al., 
1976). Using such a coding procedure, 
Converse (1964) reports that only 2.5% of 
„his American electorate sample consis- 


' These statistics are tau gammas rather than the 
more familiar product moment correlations. 
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tently use a general ideological continuum 
in evaluating candidates: Another 9% pe- 
ripherally refer ta a general ideological 
continuum, and the remaining 88.5% of 
the sample fail to use any ideological di- 
mension in answering the questions. Con- 
verse concludes from this analysis that 
most of the electorate tend not to refer to 
general ideological principles in evaluating 
issues or political candidates. 

The relationship between these two 
dimensions—which Converse (1964) has 
used to characterize differences in attitude 


systems between elites and nonelites—is 


probably apparent to the reader. If a gen- 
eral ideological principle is used to some 
extent for evaluatinz issues, then attitudes 
on those issues should tend to be intercor- 
related to at least that extent. In other 
words, specific attitude items should cor- 
relate with each other if they are derived 
from the same general underlying 
ideological predispcsition. | 
Research on the attitude systems of 
elite and nonelite samples has been fairly 
prolific since Converse’s (1964) original 
presentation. Some of this research has 
been critical of the methods employed by 
Converse to support his conclusions. A 
number of researchers have suggested 
that measurement error, vagueness in the 
wording of questions, or response varia- 
tion without ‘‘true’’ attitude change may 
cause low interitem correlations without 
these necessarily reflecting random or 
meaningless attitudes (Achen, 1975; 
Pierce and Rose, 1974). Weissberg (1976) 


‘and Barton and Farsons (1977) have 


argued that differences in correlations 
between samples mzy be, in part, due to 
differences in response variance within 
samples. They suggest that Converse’s 


‘conclusions may be biased because of 


differing variances in the two samples. 
Some, including Converse himself 
(Converse and Markus, 1979), have used 
more recent data to amend, criticize, or 
support the original conclusions. Nie and 
his colleagues (Nie and Anderson, 1974; 
Nie et al., 1976) examined the constraint 
of elites and nonelites using national 
political surveys conducted during the 
sixties and early seventies. They note that 
a sharp increase in attitude constraint for 
the American electorate occurred in 1964 


t 
soo 
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and continued through 1972, setting atti- 
tude constraint at a level roughly com- 
parable to that of the elites in the late 


1950s. Some increase in the use of’ 


ideological principles also occurred at the 
same time, although the shift was consid- 
erably less dramatic (Field and Anderson, 
1969). 

Luttbeg (1968) collected cross-sectional 
data from samples of political leaders in 
Oregon, and of the public at large in that 
same state, in 1959. Instead of comparing 
average correlations between attitude 
items from the two samples, Luttbeg 
separately factor analyzed the two corre- 
lation matrices. Converse’s (1964) re- 
search suggests that a “‘simpler’’ factor 
structure should be found for the elites 
than for the nonelites. In other words, in 
the analysis of the elite sample, one or a 
very few factors should explain most of 
the common or shared variance in the 
attitude items, while in the nonelite sam- 
ple many more factors should be required 
to explain an equal amount of variance. In 
fact, if (as Converse argues) there tends to 
be a single abstract ideological continuum 
that is the basis for attitude positions 
among elites, then we should expect that 
most of the common variance in responses 
should be explained by a single factor. 
Luttbeg (1968) finds that this is far from 
the case. While the factor structure for the 
elite’s correlation matrix was somewhat 
simpler than for the matrix from the non- 
elite sample, there emerged five meaningful 
and substantial factors in both samples. 
Thus, Luttbeg’s study supports the no- 
tion of slightly higher constraint among 


- elites than among nonelites; however, it - 


suggests that, even for elites, there is no 
single ideological continuum that serves 
as a base for all of the local attitude issues 
examined in the study. 

Bishop et al., (1980) have examined 
constraint and stability in two small sam- 
ples which differ in educational back- 
ground. The attitudes of both samples on 
seven national issues were measured at 
two points in time, separated by an aver- 
age of ten months. While the two sam- 
ples differed in the degree of constraint 
between items, thus supporting Con- 
verse’s (1964) conclusion, both samples 
showed quite high over-time stability in 
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their attitudes. Like most other studies, 
correlations between items and over time 
were examined. The abstract ideological 
base of the attitudes was not examined, 
either via coding open-ended questions or 
by factor analyzing the correlation ma- 
trices. 

Most recently, Converse and Markus 
(1979) have argued that panel data col- 
lected during the years 1972—1974-1976 
by the University of Michigan show al- 
most identical stability correlations as the 
original 156-1960 panel survey. They 
make no mention of attitude constraint, 
however, m these data; nor do they en- 
gage in elite vs. nonelite comparisons. 

As is apparent from this brief review, 
Converse’s (1964) original hypotheses 
have been supported by some studies and 
disconfirmed by others. There has been 
surprisingly little consensus among those 
who have sought to replicate or criticize 
Converse’s work. 


Problems in the Traditional Assessment of 
Constraint and Ideological Basis of ‘ 
Altitudes 


In the research on attitude structure in 
elite and ronelite samples there are three 
primary analytic problems which may be 
responsible, in part, for the inconclusive 
results. Our discussion of these problems 
borrows notions from sociologists who 
have beer concerned with models of re- 
liability and stability in panel data (e.g., 
Wheaton 2t al., 1977). 

First, the extent to which attitudes re- 
flect a single underlying ideological base 
has been ambiguously assessed in the 
past. Corverse (1964) and others origi- 
nally coced open-ended responses for 
ideologicel content. It is never clear what 
their criteria for coding were nor with 
what reliability the coding was conducted. 
Further, it is questionable whether the re- 
sponses 10 open-ended questions con- 
cerning political candidates adequately 
assess whether responses to close-ended 
attitude measures are ideologically de- 
rived. Ce-tainly it may be possible to reg- 
ister attitudes that are idelogically de- 
rived anc yet evaluate a politica] candi- 
date sole_y on the basis of idiosyncratic, 
nonideolagical reasons (for example, I 
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dislike him because he’s fat and smokes 
cigars). 

As has been suggested, the assessment 
of an ideological base in attitude re- 
sponses is probably best conducted by 
examining the structure of matrices of 
correlations between attitude items 
through factor analysis. If there is a single 
liberal-conservative ideological dimension 
that is reflected in all specific attitudes for 
some sample, then we would expect cor- 
relations among those attitudes to exhibit 
a single common-factor structure. Hap- 
pily, tests for the number of common fac- 
tors in a correlation matrix have recently 
been developed which permit us to 
examine the common ideological base of a 
set of attitude responses. These proce- 
dures use maximum likelihood factor 
analysis models in a confirmatory, rather 
than exploratory, manner (Jéreskog and 
Sérbom, 1978; Kenny, 1979). 

The second major problem in the 
assessment of attitude structure and its 
comparison between elite and nonelite 
samples concerns the well-known fact that 
correlations between variables are af- 
fected by the variances of the correlated 
variables (Blalock, 1967). Therefore, 
‘ comparisons between samples of correla- 
tions may well be affected by differences 
within the samples in the variances of the 
variable. Barton and Parsons (1977) and 
Mueller and Judd (1979) have discussed 
this problem in the comparison of attitude 
structures at some length. The problem 
arises from the fact that a correlation be- 
tween two variables is equivalent to the 
covariance between the two variables in 
standardized form (transformed so their 
means equal zero with unit standard de- 
viations). If the standard deviations in two 
groups on the same variables differ, then 


the correlations may differ even if unstan- 


dardized coefficients between the mea- 
sures are equal. The solution to this di- 
lemma, if all items are measured on the 
same scales—and, hence, have the same 
metric—is to compare unstandardized or 
structural coefficients rather than correla- 
tions (Duncan, 1975; Kenny, 1979). Un- 
fortunately, this solution is more difficult 
when dealing with factor analysis where 
the variances of underlying factors are 
unobserved. However, assumptions can 
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be made about the metrics of factors 
which permit the estimation of unstan- 
dardized coefficients, as we will explain. 

The final problem in the assessment of 
attitude structure concerns the fact that at 
least two sources of attitude stability are 
confounded in its traditional test-retest 
correlation. We might conceive of varia- 
tion in attitude responses to any item, at 
any point in time, being caused by at least 
three different constructs or factors. First, 
to some extent, variance in responses to a 
given attitude question may be due to 
variation in the underlying ideological 


' continuum which explains variance in all 


attitude responses at any one point in 
time. In factor analytic terms, there exist 
one or more common factors which ex- 
plain item variance at any one point in 
time. In addition, there may exist varia- 
tion in a given attitude at one point in time 
that is not associated with variation in 
other attitudes at that point, but that is 
associated with variation in the same 
attitude at another point in time. In other. 
words, there may exist variation in re- 
sponse to an item that is not caused by any 
underlying general ideological factor but 
that, nevertheless, shows over-time sta- 
bility. Finally, variation in response to an 
item may be, in part, made up of random 
error and other components that are 
idiosyncratic to that particular attitude at 
that point in time. This portion of varia- 
tion is correlated neither with other atti- 
tude items at the same time nor with the 


same attitude item at different points in 


time. 

These three components of variance in 
an attitude item can be expressed in the 
equation, 


(1) 


where X; refers to a response on the i® 
attitude item at time j; Ty, is the set of k 
common factors which explains 
covariance between items at any one 
point in time (in the case of a single un- 
derlying ideological construct, k = 1); I, is 
an item-specific factor which explains 
covariance between the same items at 
various points in time: U; is disturbance 
or residual variation in X,, not associated 
with Tix or I; and ayy, and 8y are structural 


Xy = Dany Tik + By I, + U;;; 
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coefficients (or factor loadings in the lan- 
guage of factor analysis). In this model we 
are assuming that T, I, and Uy are all 
uncorrelated with each other and that the 
expected values of Xy, Tix, I, and Uy are 
all zero. It is further assumed that the 
item-specific factor, h, for any given atti- 
tude question is uncorrelated with the 
item-specific factors 'of other attitude 
questions. 

This equation, which specifies the 
components of variation in any observed 
attitude response (Xy), gives rise to two 
sorts of attitude stability. First of all, there 
may be more or. less stability in the un- 
derlying time-specific common factors 
(Ti). Second, there may also be stability 
in the item-specific components of vari- 
ance (I,). Converse (1964) and others have 
recognized that teasing apart these two 
bases of stability is important, although 
they have been unable to do so ade- 
quately. The former represents stability in 
general ideological position, regardless of 
issue; the latter is issue-specific stability, 
independent of general ideological stance. 

Stability in the common time-specific 
factors can be determined by examining 
either the correlations or the structural 
coefficients between the T,,’s at various 
points in time (j =.1, 2, and 3). As we 
have already seen, comparisons between 
populations are more properly conducted 
using structural coefficients than using 
correlations. Thus, to assess stability in 
the time-specific common factors, we 
need to posit a causal or structural model 
among them and estimate the coefficients 
of that model. The structural model we 
assume among the T,, is the fully recur- 
sive model described by the following 
structural equations: 


Tex = Yar Tik + Vox, and 
Tək = ¥31 Tix + Yaz Tex = Vox; 


(2) 
(3) 


where the T),’s are as previously defined, 
Yy is a set of structural coefficients, and 
Vik is the disturbance or residual variation 
in the endogenous construct of interest. 
‘Thus, we assume that the common un- 
derlying ideology at any one point in time 
is caused by that same ideology or factor 
. at prior points in time. 

The second sort of stability, that con- 
cerning the stability of the item-specific 
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component of variance in any Xy, is 
examined by inspection of the I, structural 
coefficients (8;;) in Equation 1. 

An example of the combined measure- 
ment model (Equation 1) and the struc- 
tural model among the latent constructs or 
factors (Equations 2 and 3) is depicted in 
Figure 1. In tais figure, we assume that the 
two attitudes, Xy, are measured at three 
points in tim2. We also assume that there 
is only one common ideological factor at 
any point in time (k = 1). 


The Present Study 


Using national survey data from the 
1972-1974-1976 panel study conducted 
by the Institute for Social Research at the 
University-af Michigan, we attempt in the 
present study to examine attitude con- 
straint, stability, and ideological base in 
highly educated and less educated popu- 
lations, while overcoming the three ana- 
lytic problems discussed above: We use 
the same deta as those reported by Con- 
verse and Markus (1979). At each of the 
three years. all respondents answered a 
set of five attitude questions. A model 
similar to that presented in Figure 1 (with 
i=5; j=3, and k=1) is developed for each 
sample, and comparisons are made be- 
tween the samples. . 

To estimate the coefficients of the 
model and‘ to, test formally differences. 
between tke populations in the coeff- - 
cients of the model, the computer program 
LISREL (Jéreskog and Sérbom, 1978: 
Version 4) is employed. LISREL is a 
general prccedure for estimating the un- 
known parameters of structural equation 
models. It oermits us to constrain certain 
parameters (both within and between 
samples), allows others to freely converge 
to maximtm likelihood estimates, and 
provides a goodness-of-fit test between 
the model and the sample variance/ 
covariance matrices of the variables 
(X; S). ; 


METHODS 
Samples 


The datz we report on were gathered by 
the Center for Political Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. They were collected 
from a national panel sample interviewed 
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Figure 1. Structural Model of Two Attitudes (Xip Xa) Measured at Three Points in Time 


during the election years 1972, 1974, and 
1976. Respondents were interviewed be- 
fore and after the elections in each of 
these years. 

The full sample in the three-wave panel 
survey consisted of 1,320 respondents. Of 
these, 464 respondents had complete data 
on all attitude questions which were used 
for our analysis. Because of the substan- 
tial number of cases (856) which were 
omitted from the analysis due to missing 
data, generalization from our results 
should be tentative. 

In order to form elite and nonelite com- 
parison groups, the sample of 464 respon- 
dents was broken down by a number of 
education and political-involvement vari- 
ables. In the literature that we have re- 
viewed on attitude belief-systems, there 
seems to be some confusion over the vari- 
ables which should be used to discrimi- 
nate between elites and nonelites. Con- 


ceptually, there is agreement that elites 
are relatively well educated and politically 
articulate; operationally, many different 
variables have been used to identify them. 
For our purposes, it seems reasonable to 
use educational level as a way of differ- 
entiating between elites and nonelites. 
Emphasizing education as the dis- 
criminating variable is consistent with 
both prior theory (Converse, 1964) and 
research (Bishop et al., 1980; Stimson, 
1975). As Bishop et al. point out, it seems 
reasonable to believe that education 
should affect attitude constraint and sta- 
bility because higher education is com- 
monly seen as encouraging people to re- 
late issues to each other and to be consis- 
tent in their thinking. 

Of our 464 respondents, 203 (44%) had 
not attended college, 118 (25%) had 
attended some college but less than four 
years, and 143 (31%) respondents had 


\ 
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attended four years of college or more. 
For purposes of analysis, the last group 
was defined as our elite sample, the first 
as our nonelite sample. Respondents who 
had attended some college but less than 
four years were not included in either 
group in order to clearly discriminate be- 
tween our elite and nonelite samples. 


Measures 


Respondents’ attitudes on five different 
issues were collected at each of the three 
waves of the panel survey and were used 
in our analysis. The five questions, all an- 
swered on seven-point self-rating scales, 
are as follows: | 

(1) Some people think achieving racial 
integration of schools is so important that 
it justifies busing children to schools out 
of their own neighborhood. Others think 
letting children go to their neighborhood 
schools is so important that they oppose 
busing. Where would you place yourself 
on this scale (1 = Bus to achieve, integra- 
tion; 7-= Keep children in neighborhood 
schools)? 

(2) Some people are primarily con- 
cerned with doing everything possible to 
protect the legal rights of those accused of 
committing crimes. Others feel that it is 
more important to stop criminal activity 
even at the risk of reducing the rights of 
the accused. Where would you place 
yourself on this scale (1 = Protect rights of 
. accused; 7 = Stop crime regardless of 

rights of accused)? | 

(3) Some people feel that the govern- 
ment in Washington should make every 
possible effort to improve the social and 
economic position of blacks and other 
minority groups. Others feel that the gov- 
ernment should not make any special ef- 
fort to help minorities because they should 
help themselves. Where would you place 
yourself on this scale (1 = Government 
should help minority groups; 7 = Minority 
groups should help themselves)? 

(4) Some people feel that the govern- 
ment in Washington should see to it that 
every person has a job and a good stan- 
dard of living. Others think that the gov- 
ernment should just let each person get 
ahead on his own. Where would you place 
yourself on this scale (1 = Government 
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see to job and good standard of living; 7 = 
Government let each person get ahead on 
his own)? . 

(5) We hear a lot of talk these days 
about liberals and conservatives. Here is a 
seven-point scale on which the political 
views that people might hold are arranged 
from extremely liberal to extremely con- 
servative. Where would you place your- 
self on this scale (1 = Extremely liberal; 7 
= Extremely conservative)? 

As is apparent, the last question mea- 
sured attitudes on the general liberal- 
conservative continuum rather than on a 
specific issue. As will be discussed below, 
this measure was used to assign a metric 
to the common factor. Respondents also 
gave their attitudes on other issues which 
were not us2d in this analysis (for exam- 
ple, Vietnam war, marijuana, national 
health insurance). These were omitted be- 
cause they were not asked at all three 
years of the full sample.’ 


The Model 


The model we propose is quite similar. 
to aclass of stability models discussed by 
Wheaton etal. (1977). In this model, varia- 
tion in attitude responses to each question 
is assumed zo be due to three components: 


Xy = 2 ayy: Ty + By L + Uy, (4) 


where X, isa response to the i” question at 
time j; Ty, `s a time-specific common fac- 
tor or latent construct that explains 
covariance between items at time j; I, is an 
item-specific factor or construct explain- 


ing covariance between the same items 


across time; and U; is disturbance or re- 
sidual variction in X. In order to test for a 
single common factor for the five items at 
any one pcint in time, we set k = 1. This 
model differs from those of Wheaton et al. 
(1977) in our specification of an item- 
specific factor for each item (I), as well as 


2 The issue of women’s role in society was asked 
of all respondents and was included in preliminary 
analyses. It was omitted from the final model, how- 
ever, because of very low correlations between it 
and the other issues, especially in the elite sample. 
Other studies have also found anomalous results 
when this issue was included (Bishop et al., 1980). 
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an error component (U), instead of 
allowing errors of measurement to be cor- 
related between the same measure at 
different time points. 

The above equation describes .what is 
called the measurement model, the struc- 
tural effects of unmeasured constructs 
upon the observed variables or indicators. 
In addition, we assume a structural model 
among our latent constructs. In this 
model, all I, are assumed to be uncorre- 
lated—as are all Uy. Further, both of these 
sets of constructs are assumed to be un- 
correlated either with each other or with 
T,.3 The structural model among the T; is 
described by the following equations: 


T: = Yer Tı + Vo, and 
Ts = Yar Ti + Ysa Te + Va, 


(5) 
(6) 


where the gammas are structural coeffi- 
cients and the V, are disturbance or re- 
sidual variances. 

Attitude constraint in the two samples is 
assessed in this model by examining the 
a, structural coefficients. Two sorts of 
attitude stability are assessed by focusing 
on different structural coefficients: (a) 
stability in the general ideological position 
or in the common time-specific factors (T)) 
is estimated by the yy structural coeffi- 
cients; and (b) stability in the item-specific 
components of variance is estimated by 
the By structural coefficients. Finally, as 
we have said, the use of a single underly- 
ing ideological continuum by both groups 
is examined by allowing only a single 
time-specific common factor (T;) at any 
point in time and testing the quality of fit 
of the model to the sample data. 


Estimation 


The unknown parameters of the model 
were estimated in the two samples simul- 
taneously using the LISREL procedure 
(JOreskog and Sdérbom, 1978:Version 4). 
This procedure generates maximum- 
likelihood parameter estimates under the 


3 While we must assume that U, is uncorrelated 
with T; to estimate the coefficients of the model, we 
have constrained I, to be uncorrelated with T; on 
substantive grounds rather than because of require- 
ments of the estimation procedure. 
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assumption of multivariate normality. The 
following unknown parameters were esti- 
mated: 

(a) the structural coefficients of latent 
constructs upon the indicators (a, and ` 
Bis); 

(b) the structural coefficients among 
the latent constructs (yy); 

(c) the variances of disturbances to the 
indicators (U); 

(d) the variances of disturbances to the 
latent endogenous constructs (V;); and 

(e) the variances of all latent con- 
structs. l 

Estimation of the coefficients of the 
model is possible only if the model is 
identified. This means that there must 
exist sufficient information in the sample 
variance-covariance matrices to solve for 
the unknown coefficients. If there is more 
information in the matrices than needed, a 
set of overidentifying restrictions exist 
that can be used to test whether in fact the 
sample data are consistent with the model 
that has been hypothesized (Kenny, 
1979). An overall goodness-of-fit, test 
(x7) is performed by the LISREL pro- 
cedure which amounts to a simultaneous 
test of all overidentifying restrictions. If 
the model is consistent with the sample 
data, this x? should not reach traditional 
significance levels. 

In the present case, we want to test the 
quality of fit of the model to two samples 
simultaneously. In such casés, the 
goodness-of-fit test (x°) generated by 
LISREL tests the hypothesis that the 
model holds in each population, simulta- 
neously. In addition, it is possible to im- 
pose between-sample constraints on pa- 
rameters of the model and, thereby, to 
test, for instance, whether structural 
coefficients are equal in two populations 
yet allow the variances of both constructs 
and indicators in the two populations to 
differ. For our purposes we can define a 
hierarchy of models that can be examined, 
these models differing in the extent to 
which between-sample constraints upon 
parameters are imposed. At the lowest 
level, we impose no between-sample con- 
straints upon the model parameters. Thus 
the x? test at this level tests whether 
the same structural model explains the ob- 
served data in both populations, allowing 
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both the structural coefficients and the 
variances of unobserved constructs to 
differ. At the highest level, we might 
specify that all unknown parameters of the 
model be identical in the two samples. It is 
unlikely that such a constrained model 
would hold—-since it is to be expected that 
the variances of the unmeasured con- 
structs differ between populations, just as 
the variances of their indicators differ. 
The next highest level of the hierarchy 
might be one in which all structural coeffi- 
cients of the model are constrained to be 
identical in the two samples. Since all of 
the estimated structural coefficients (ay, 
By, and yp) are relevant to the issues of 
either attitude stability or attitude con- 
- straint, if such a model fits the sample data 
the implication would be that both popu- 
lations exhibit equal attitude stability and 
attitude constraint. At a somewhat lower 
level of this hierarchy, we might test mod- 
els in which the three types of structural 
coefficients (ay, By, and yy) are con- 
strained to be identical, one type at a time. 
For instance, a model in which all ay are 
constrained to be equal between the two 
samples tests whether the degree of atti- 
tude constraint is equal in the two popula- 
tions. A model in which 8, are con- 
strained equal between samples, but in 
which other parameters differ, tests 
whether the issue-specific component of 
attitude stability is equal between popula- 
tions. Likewise, a model in which y, are 
‘constrained equal between samples tests 
for equality of ideological stability. There 
are many other levels in this hierarchy 


that we will not detail (for example, put-. 


ting between-sample constraints- upon 
some of the a, but not upon them all). 
Differences in the quality of fit between 
two successive levels of this hierarchy can 
be tested by comparing the two x? statis- 
tics that result from the estimated param- 
eters. The difference between these two 
x”s is itself a x? and can be used to 
determine whether the model in which 
fewer between-sample constraints are 
made fits the observed data significantly 
better than the more constrained solution. 
We have earlier presented the rationale 
for avoiding between-sample comparisons 
of measures of association between stan- 
dardized variables. Thus, we wish to es- 
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timate the structural coefficients of the 
model using the ‘‘raw’’ or untransformed 
metrics of the variables. To estimate these | 
coefficients, we must fix the metrics of the 
unmeasured constructs. If we do not do so 
we will be unable to estimate their vari- 
ances (Kenny, 1979). The metrics of latent 
constructs are fixed by constraining one 
structural coefficient between each con- 
struct and an observed variable at unity. 
Because we assume that the time-specific 
common fectors (T;) represent a general 
ideological predisposition, the structural 
coefficients or loadings (œp) of the three 
liberal-conservative questions on these 
constructs were constrained at unity for 
each year. For the item-specific con- 
structs (Ļ;) the structural coefficient of the 
1972 ques-ion for each respective con- 
struct was constrained at unity. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 presents the means, standard 
deviations, and correlations among all 
fifteen varables for the elite group. Table 
2 presents the same data from the nonelite 
sample. Cn all five issues, the nonelite 
group tends to have more conservative 
attitudes than the elite. Comparing the 
standard deviations across samples, the 
elites have more varied responses on the 
busing ard general liberal/conservative 
attitudes, but less varied on the other 
three. 

_ When we use the traditional assess- 
ments of constraint and stability to com- 
pare attitude structures in the two sam- 
ples, results consistent with Converse’s 
emerge. The average correlations between 
different items within the same year is .47 
for the elite sample and .31 for the nonelite 
sample. Thus, the elites seem more con- 
Strained than the nonelites even though 
these latter show higher constraint than 
Converse’s data from 1958, consistent 
with the findings of Nie et al. (1976). 
Assessing stability, the average within- 
item, between-years correlation for the 
elite sample is .64, while for the nonelites 
it is .51. Again, Converse’s hypothesis 


* In fact, the choice of which variable we use to set 
the metric cf a latent construct is arbitrary so long as 
it is the same metric for all groups on all occasions. 
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Table 1. Elite Sample: Means, Standard Deviations, and Correlations (N= 143) 


Xy 
Busing (Xp) 1972 5.49 2.03 
1974 5.50 1.76 .79 
1976 5.55 1.74 .71 .78 
Accused 2 
Rights (Xa) 1972 3.44 1.84 .43 .43 .37 
1974 3.76 1.68 .39 .46 .44 
1976 3.78 1.83 .27 .35 .34 
Minorities 
(X) 1972 3.53 1.60 .54 .53 .51 
1974 3.87 1.46 .57 .61 .56 
1976 3,79 1.57 .51 .52 .54 
Guaranteed 
Job (Xa) 1972 4.31 1.67 .47 .48 .49 
1974 4.46 1.48 .50 .56 .59 
1976 4.47 1.54 .47 .48 .53 
Liberal/Conserva- ; 
tive (Xs) 1972 3.87 1.41 .52 .60 .49 
1974 3.97 1.38 .57 .63 .54 
1976 4.16 1.30 .51 .56 .52 


seems to be supported, although more 
stability characterizes the nonelites’ atti- 
tudes than in 1958. We turn now to our 
structural equation model to more 
properly test Converse’s hypothesis. 
Starting at the lowest level of the 
hierarchy of models discussed in the 
Methods section—the level at which no 
between-sample constraints upon the 
model’s parameters are imposed—the 
obtained parameter estimates are 
presented in Figures 2 and 3 and Tables 3 
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and 4. The figures present the structural 
coefficients of variables on the time- 
specific common factors (a), the struc- 
tural coefficients between these factors or 
constructs (y), and their disturbances. 
Figure 2 applies to the highly educated or 
elite sample. Figure 3 presents the param- 
eters for the nonelite sample. 

Table 3 presents (for each sample) the 
loading coefficients of variables on the 
item-specific factors (By) and the distur- 
bance variance for each variable (Uj). 


Table 2. Nonelite Sample: Means, Standard Deviations, and Correlations (N = 203) . 


Xy 
Busing (X) 1972 6.46 1.25 
. 1974 6.33 1.31 .44 
1976 6.27 1.34 .S54 .58 
Accused 
Rights (Xa) 1972 4.18 2.11 .24 .22 .2i 
1974 4.29 1.97 .20 .25 .25 
1976 4.46 2.00 .14 .13 .17 
Minorities 
(Xa) 1972 4.15 1.85 .37 .31 .32 
1974 4.67 1.79 .25 .34 .32 
1976 4.71 1.64 .29 .43 .38 
Guaranteed 
Job (Xa) 1972 4.55 1.90 .39 .22 .22 
1974 4.69 1.82 .31 .30 .2i 
1976 4.61 1.79 .30 .33 .28 
Liberal/Conserva- 
tive (Xu) 1972 4.38 1.23 .30 .34 .32 
1974 4.18 1.25 .21 .33 25 
1976 4.39 1.40 .35 .35 .32 


Correlations 


F Xir Miz Xis Xai Xe Xa Xa Xn Xs Xa Xa Xa Xa Xe 
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Figure 2. Maximum-Likelihood Parameter Estimates; Elite Sample; No Between-Sample Constraints 
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Figure 3. Maximum-Likelihood Parameter Estimates; Nonelite Sample. No Between-Sample Constraints 
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Table 3. Maximum-Likelihood Parameter Esti- 
mates; Elite and Nonelite Samples; No 
Between-Sample Constraints 


Coefficients 
(By) of 
Item-Specific Disturbance 
Factors (1) Variances 
on Variables (Uy) 
Elite Nonelite Elite Nonelite 
1972 X,, 1.00 1.00 1.03 0.81 
Xz, 1.00 1.00 1.59, 2.10 
X% 1.00 1.00 1.02 1.67 
X4, 1.00 1.00 1.37 —0.55* 
Xs, 1.00 1.00 0.55 0.54 
1974 Xua 0,98 1.13 0.40 0.82 
Xz 1.05 1.10 1.15 1.54 
Xs 1.00 1.39 0.78 1.07 
Xa 2.29 0.24 0.60 1.90 
Xx 1.22 1.28 0.26 0.45 
1976 Xy, 0.76 1.89 0.77 0.41 
. Xa. 1.48 0.81 1.05 2.65 
Xs, 5.21 0.90 0.00 1.17 
Xu, 1.36 0.16 0.96 1.73 
Xs, 0.98 0.80 0.50 0.82 


* This negative disturbance variance probably in- 


dicates some misspecification in the nonelite model. 
However, the quality of fit of the model as a whole 
leads us to believe that this misspecification is slight. 


Table 4 presents the estimated variances 
of all factors or latent constructs for each 
sample. 

The structural model we have hypoth- 
esized with no between-sample con- 
straints simultaneously fits the observed 
variance-covariance matrices of the two 
samples quite well, x? (144) = 165.61; p = 
.105. Separate tests of the model, on each 
sample alone, confirm that the observed 
matrix does not deviate significantly from 
the model’s predictions in either case (for 
the elite sample: x? (72) = 80.07; p = .241; 
for the nonelite sample: x? (72) = 85.54; p 
= .150). Thus, it appears that, for both 
samples, the attitude items at any one 
point in time exhibit a single common 
factor structure. Regardless of the degree 
of attitude constraint or stability in the 
samples, a single underlying attitude con- 
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struct or ideology does an adequate job in 
explaining all of the covariance between 
specific attitude items at any given point 
in time. The quality of fit of the model 
therefore leads us to reject Converse’s 
hypothesis that there is no single under- 
lying ideological continuum that is re- 
flected in the attitude responses of non- 
elite members of the electorate. 

The degree of attitude constraint in the 
two samples is assessed by the relative 
magnitude of the a, coefficients, the 
structural coefficients of the time-specific 
constructs on the variables. To test for 
equal constraint in the two populations, 
every a; in one sample was constrained to 
be identical to the corresponding a in the 
other sample. Within any sample the 
different a;,’s were allowed to vary. Under 
these between-sample equality con- 
straints, the estimated model inadequately 
fits the two variance-covariance matrices, 
x? (156) = 198.87; p = .012. In other 
words, the departures of the observed 
data from the estimated model are signifi- 
cant. This conclusion is confirmed by 
examining the difference between this x? 
and the goodness of fit of the model with 
no between-sample constraints: Dif- 
ference x? (12) = 33.26; p < .001. Thus, 
the model with each a, constrained to be 
equal between samples fits significantly 
less well than the unconstrained model. 

While this informs us that the œ; coeffi- 
cients in the two groups are not identical, 
it is still possible that the two populations 
exhibit equal levels of attitude constraint 
across the five issues. That is, even 
though we cannot say that all a, coeffi- 
cients in’ one group are equal to their 
counterparts in the other, it still may be 
the case that they have a, coefficients of 
relatively equal magnitude across all vari- 
ables. In fact, this turns out to be the case. 
Examining the æy ccefficients in the two 
samples from the unconstrained model 
portrayed in Figures 2 and 3, we see that 


_ Table 4. Maximum-Likelihood Parameter Estimates; Elite and Nonelite Samples; No Between-Sample 


Variances of Latent Constructs 


Constraints 
. T, Tz, T; 
Elite Sample .997 .996 „815 
Nonelite Sample .521 .367 .859 


I, I, Is L ls 


910 .836 .045 .058 416 
.266 1.411 437 2.754 430 
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in the cases of five of the fifteen variables 
the coefficients for the elite group are 
greater than the corresponding coeffi- 
cients from the nonelite group. The non- 
elite sample shows larger a, coefficients in 
seven of the fifteen cases. In the remain- 
ing three cases, the coefficients in both 
samples have been fixed at unity. The av- 
erage a, coefficient for the elite sample is 
1.17; for the nonelite sample, the coeffi- 
cients average 1.31. From these coeffi- 
cients it is clear that the elite group does 
not show higher attitude constraint than 
the nonelite group, even though we are 
unable to conclude that the structural 
coefficients relevant to the constraint hy- 
pothesis are identical in the two. Rather 
than the coefficients being consistently 
larger in one sample than in the other, it 
appears that differences between the sam- 
ples concern the extent to which the re- 
sponses to individual attitude questions 
are reflective of the underlying ideological 
construct. Responses to the first question, 
that concerning the busing issue, are more 
reflective of an underlying ideology for the 
elite than for the nonelite sample. On the 
other hand, the fourth question, concern- 
ing a federally guaranteed job, seems to 
tap the underlying ideology more strongly 
for the nonelite sample than for the elite. 
As we argued -earlier, there are two 
types of attitude stability to be assessed: 
stability in the underlying ideological con- 
struct (T;) and stability in ttem-specific 
variance. The latter sort of stability is as- 
sessed by the 8B; coefficients, the loading 
coefficients of variables on the item- 
specific factors, I. The first step in testing 
this item-specific stability is to test a 
model in which each By in one sample is 
constrained to be identical to the corre- 
sponding coefficient in the other sample. 
The parameters of the resulting model are 
found not to fit the observed variance- 
covariance matrices, x* (154) = 188.7; p 
= .030. This model, with between-sample 
equality constraints upon y, accounts for 
the observed data significantly less well 
than the model containing no between- 
sample constraints, difference x? (10) = 
23.10; p = .01. Thus, we must conclude 
that the coefficients that indicate the level 
of stability in item-specific variance are 
not equivalent in the two populations. 
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As we argued when discussing the a, 
coefficients and the attitude constraint 
issue, it may be that,the two groups ex- 
hibit roughly equal item-specific stability 
even though we know that individual 8y 


coefficients are not identical. If we ignore _ . 


those §,; coefficients that are fixed at unity 
to set metrics for the I, constructs (all of 
the 1972 coefficients), we find in the un- 
constrained model that in five of the ten 
cases the elite sample shows higher By 
coefficients, and in the other five the 
nonelite sample shows higher coefficients. ` 
Thus, it appears, once again, that while 
we know that the individual By coeffi- 
cients in the two samples differ, it is not 
true that these indicators of issue-specific 
stability are higher in the elite group than 
in the nonelite group as Converse (1964) 
would lead us to expect. It is interesting to 
note that, once again, the busing and 
guaranteed job issues are the two that 
consistently show between-sample dif- 
ferences in the degree of item-specific sta- 
bility. For the elite sample, responses to 
the guaranteed job question exhibit higher 
item-specific stability than for the non- 
elite, while for the busing issue this finding 
is reversed. This pattern complements 
that which we found for attitude con- 
straint. Those issues that for one sample 
reflect ideology less well show more 
item-specific stability for that sample than 
for the other. 

The other sort of stability to 7 assessed 
in the two groups is the stability of the ` 
latent time-specific constructs (T,), the 
underlying ideology. This ideological sta- 
bility is operationalized by the yy struc- 
tural coefficients in the model. Just as we 
did with the a, and 8, coefficients, we 
reestimated the parameters of the model 
under the specification that individual yj 
coefficients be equal across the two sam- 
ples. Just as we found for the between- 
sample constraints on the other structural 
coefficients, the respecified model with 
between-sample constraints on the Yyy 
coefficients does not adequately account 
for the observed data, x? (147) = 178.13; p 
= .041. This respecified model does a sig- 
nificantly poorer job than the model with 
no between-sample constraints in ex- 
plaining the observed data, difference y? 
(3) = 12.52; p < .01. 
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Knowing that the individual y,, coeffi- 
cients in the two populations are not iden- 
tical, we can examine their magnitude in 
the original model to compare the stability 
of the latent ideological construct in the 
two groups. In Figures 2 and 3 it can be 
seen that yz, the effect of T, on Tz, is 
larger in the elite than in the nonelite sam- 
ple. On the other hand, Y3, the effect of T, 
on Ts, is larger in the nonelite than in the 
elite sample. Finally, y3,;, the direct or 
unmediated effect of T, on T3, is substan- 
tially larger in the nonelite than in the elite 
sample. While we must conclude that the 
ideological stability in the two samples is 
not identical, it certainly is not the case, as 
Converse (1964) would have us believe, 
that substantially higher stability is ob- 
tained among elite than among nonelite 
respondents. 

The major difference between the two 
samples in the magnitude of the y,, coeffi- 
cients lies in the values of the y, coeffi- 
cients. The other two coefficients, yz; and 
Y, seem to be quite substantial in both 
samples. On the-other hand, in the elite 
sample the effect of T, on T; seems to be 
nearly totally mediated by T, while in the 
nonelite sample there exists a substantial 
unmediated effect of T; on T. To test 
whether, in fact, the difference in ys; is the 
only difference in these ideological stabil- 
ity coefficients, the model was respecified 
to include between-sample equality con- 
straints on both yz, and y, but not upon 
Y31. Lhe resulting model does nearly as 
good a job in accounting for the observed 
data as the original model in which there 
are no between-sample constraints, x? 
(146) = 168.76; p = .096. In fact, the qual- 
ity of fit of the respecified model is not 
significantly poorer than the uncon- 
strained model, difference x? (2) = 3.15; p 
> .20. In this respecified model, yz, in the 
two samples equals .88, ys, equals .82 in 
both samples, and ys; equals .06 in the 
elite sample and .53 in the nonelite sam- 
ple. Given that this respecified model ac- 
counts for the observed data as well as the 


original model does, and given that the . 


difference in the y3, coefficients in the two 
samples is substantially more than twice 
their pooled standard error (.18), it would 
seem that the nonelite population shows 
more long-term stability in its underly- 
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ing ideology than the elite population. In- 
terestingly, this difference in stability, 
running in the opposite direction from 
Converse’s hypothesis, is due to the 
presence of an unmediated long-term ef- 
fect of 1972 attitudes on 1976 responses in 
the nonelite group. For the elite group, the 
long-term effects of prior attitudes are to- 
tally mediated by the intervening atti- 
tudes. 

One of the strengths of the present 
structural equation model for the study of 
attitude stability is that we are able to 
assess coefficients that are not at- 
tenuated by irrelevant sources of variance 
in the observed variables. In other words, 
in assessing the stability of the underlying 
ideological construct we have been able to 
remove extraneous variance (both random 
and systematic) from the indicators of that 
construct. Even though between-sample 
comparisons of standardized measures of 
association should not be made, it is in- 
formative to present the correlations be- 
tween the latent ideological constructs in 
the two samples to illustrate how our 
usual measures of attitude stability, based 
on single indicators, are seriously at- 
tenuated. Table 5 presents the estimated 
correlations between the latent ideological 
constructs (T;) from the model in which no 
between-sample constraints are made. 
The remarkable thing about these correla- 
tions is their magnitude. Across both 
samples, the correlations between the un- 
derlying ideology average .914 for two- 
year intervals. For the four-year interval, 
1972 to 1976, the average correlation be- 
tween the underlying ideology is .894. As 
we have seen from the structural coeffi- 
cients, it is not the case that the nonelite 
group shows less attitude stability than the 
elite group. What is remarkable in this 
model-.is the degree to.which both groups 
show extremely high attitude stability. 


Table 5. Correlations Among Latent Time-Specific 


Constructs {T)) 
Elite Sample Nonelite Sample 
Pit .956 .840 
Pes 951 908 
Pia 914 875 
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DISCUSSION 


The conclusions we have reached differ 
from those of Converse and his colleagues 
when they have compared elite and 
nonelite attitude systems. In fact, they 
differ from what our own conclusions 
would have been had we used the tradi- 
tional analytic procedures (comparing av- 
erage .correlations). On the other hand, 
some of our conclusions are consistent 
with those reached by researchers critical 
of the Converse hypothesis (most notably, 
Achen, 1975). From our structural equa- 
tion model, the following conclusions 
emerge: 

(a) The attitude systems of both groups 
show a single common-factor structure at 
any One point in time. Thus, the data from 
both groups are consistent with the notion 
that there exists a single underlying 
ideological predisposition that is reflected 
in these specific attitude responses. This 
single underlying predisposition ade- 
quately explains all of the covariance be- 
tween responses at any one point in time. 

(b) There is no evidence of greater 
attitude constraint in the elite than in the 
nonelite sample when the relevant struc- 
tural coefficients are compared. While the 
average magnitude of these coefficients 
does not differ in the two groups, there are 
differences between them in the degree to 
which responses to specific issues are 
ideologically derived. 

(c) When comparisons are made be- 
tween samples in the stability of issue- 
specific components of variance, there is 
no evidence of greater stability in the elite 
than in the nonelite group. While there is 
no difference in the average magnitude of 
the structural coefficients that indicate 
issue-specific stability,: there are dif- 
ferences between the groups in the extent 
to which responses to different issues 
show issue-specific variance. 

(d) Both groups show remarkable sta- 
bility in their underlying ideological pre- 
disposition. When we compare the rele- 
vant structural coefficients, there is no 
evidence that the elite sample shows 
higher ideological stability than the, non- 
elite sample. In fact, the only significant 
difference between groups in these coeffi- 
cients is the presence of an unmediated or 
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direct effect of 1972 ideology on 1976 
ideology for the nonelite, The elite group 
shows no such effect. 

In the introduction to this paper 
we discuss2d three methodological , 
shortcomings in the traditional compari- `.. 
sons of attitude systems between elites 
and nonelites. Our solutions to these three 
problems are responsible, we believe, for 
the differences between our conclusions 
and those arrived at by the more tradi- 
tional compérison methods. 

Our first conclusion, that a single un- 
derlying ideological predisposition ex- 
plains attitude covariance in both sam- 
ples, differs from earlier researchers be- 
cause we have explicitly tested the single 
common-fac-cor hypothesis in each popu- 
lation. Other researchers have examined 
ideological predispositions by coding re- 
sponses to open-ended questions con- 
cerning political candidates. It is a long 
inferential leap from the results of such 
coding to the conclusion that nonelites 
show no underlying ideology in their an- 
swers to specific attitude questions. 
Testing for £ single common-factor struc- 
ture in the covariances between such 
questions permits a much more direct 
assessment of the ideological basis of 
attitudes. 

As we mentioned previously, a few 
other researchers have examined the fac- 
tor structure of a set of attitude items to 
determine whether an underlying 
ideological dimension is used. Luttbeg 
(1968), for instance, concludes that 
neither elites nor nonelites show an un- 
derlying ideological dimension in an- 
swering the ten attitude questions that he 
analyzed. Kather, both samples showed 
evidence of five underlying factors. We 
suspect tha: the difference between our 
single factor solution and Luttbeg’s multi- 
ple factor solution is due to the specific 
attitude qu2stions examined. Luttbeg’s 
questions concerned a variety of local is- 
sues that m_ght not be expected to tap an 
underlying liberal-conservative ideologi- 
cal dimension (for example, whether a 
metropolitan park should be built; 
whether n2w industry should be at- 
tracted). The questions we examined, on 
the other hand, might be expected to re- 
late much more strongly to an underlying 
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liberal-conservative stance. Thus, we 
reach the not altogether surprising conclu- 
sion -that the presence of an underlying 
ideological predisposition in answering 
attitude questions depends upon the con- 
tent of those questions more than it de- 
pends upon respondents. In fact, Luttbeg 
agrees with us that no greater ideological 
use is shown by elites than by nonelites. 

The second conclusion we have 
reached, concerning the equality of atti- 
tude constraint in our two samples, differs 
from previous research because structural 
coefficients were compared between the 
samples, rather than measures of associa- 
tion between standardized variables. To 
assure ourselves of this fact, the structural 
model we hypothesized was estimated 
with the variances of variables and un- 
measured constructs fixed at unity. In this 
standardized solution, the factor loadings 
of variables upon the time-specific 
ideological constructs were found, on av- 
erage, to be larger in the elite sample than 
in the nonelite. Thus, inappropriate com- 
parisons of standardized measures of 
association have led, we believe, to the er- 
roneous conclusion of greater attitude 
constraint in elite samples. 

While there is no evidence of greater 
attitude constraint in one group than the 
other, we were unable to conclude that the 
relevant structural coefficients were equal 
in the two groups. This led us to the con- 
clusion that individual issues seem to be 
ideologically based to differing degrees in 
the two samples. Thus the issue of busing 
seems to reflect underlying ideology more 
for the elite than for the nonelite, -while a 
federally guaranteed job is a more 
ideological issue for the nonelite sample. 

The two conclusions just reviewed, 
concerning the presence and the use of an 
underlying ideology, are clearly interre- 
lated. Both argue that there is little dif- 
ference in the use of ideology, across is- 
sues, between relatively educated and 


relatively uneducated respondents. Thus,’ 


as we argued above, variation in the use of 
an underlying ideology does not seem to 
depend upon respondents. The dif- 
ference between our single common factor 
structure and Luttbeg’s (1968) more com- 
plex structure suggests that different is- 
sues may affect the use of an underlying 
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ideology. In addition, our evidence sup- 
ports the notion that respondents and is- 
sues may interact in explaining variation 
in the use of ideology. While some issues 
are more likely to reflect an ideological 
construct than others, regardless of re- 
spondents, it is also true that there are 
systematic differences between respon- 
dents in the extent to which an underlying 
ideology is used to respond to a question 
on a specific attitude issue. Across issues, 
we may all, on average, be equivalent in 
the use of ideology; for any specific issue, 
we may vary in the extent to which we see 
it ideologically. 

Our conclusions concerning attitude 
stability in the two groups are discrepant 
with some earlier conclusions (e.g., Con- 
verse, 1964) and consistent with others 
(e.g., Bishop et al., 1980). The degree of 
stability, however, particularly in the un- 
derlying ideological predisposition, is 
markedly higher than the stability shown 
by other researchers. This difference is 
due, we believe, to our success in separat- 
ing ideological stability from item-specific 
stability. The common ideological factors 
which show such high stability are mea- 
sured free both from item-specific vari- 
ance and from random errors of measure- 
ment. 

In addition to the magnitude of our sta- 
bility estimates in both groups, the other 
interesting conclusion concerning attitude 
stability is the difference between samples 
in the size of the y}, coefficient. That is, 
for the nonelite sample we found a sur- 
prisingly large unmediated effect of the 


. 1972 ideological construct on the 1976 


construct, while for the elite sample, 
the effect of 1972 ideology was nearly to- 
tally mediated by the 1974 ideological 
construct. Although his stability coeffi- 
cients were much lower than ours, Con- 
verse (1964) reports a similar unmediated 
effect for his nonelite sample. The 
presence of such an unmediated four-year 
effect in the nonelite sample is inconsis- 
tent with relatively simple Markov chain 
assumptions. concerning change. Con- 
verse (1964) has put forward two alterna- 
tive models to account for these unmedi- 
ated effects. Both models are based on the 
assumption that the direct effects over 
two years are fairly low. Since these two- 
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year stability coefficients are quite high in 
our data, neither of Converse’s models 
seem appropriate here. We have no simple 
theory to explain the presence of this un- 
mediated four-year effect in the nonelite 
sample, other than to suggest the 
possibility that nonelite members think 
back to the last presidential election year 
(1972) in deciding their positions in 1976, 
while elite members do not. 

In conclusion, we believe that our re- 
sults pose a substantial threat to Con- 
verse’s Original hypothesis that the atti- 
tude responses of the public at large are 
unstable, nearly random responses. We 
have shown for a set of five attitude items 
that both the relatively educated and rela- 
tively uneducated members of the public 
show an ideological orientation that is re- 
markably stable over time. Attitudes of 
the public at large are both ideologically 
derived, if the issue is one on which an 
ideological perspective is useful, and quite 
consistent. Attitude researchers and pol- 
icy makers who use public opinion polls 
should find some comfort in these conclu- 
sions. 
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COMMENT* 


REJOINDER TOJUDD AND MILBURN 


PHILIP E. CONVERSE 
University of Michigan 


Manuscripts reacting to the Belief Systems 
paper tackled by Judd and Milburn still cross 
my desk at the rate of better than a half-dozen a 
year. Only one in every three or four of these is 
published. However, whethér published or un- 
published, the verdict is certainly a mixed one, 
quite as these authors report; and my guess 
would be that if anything, disconfirmations are 
currently in the lead. In fact, I have seen so 
many disconfirmations in the past decade, and 
they form such repetitive patterns, that I con- 
sider myself something of an expert in the 
gambits necessary to produce disconfirmation. 
Invited to comment here, I thought it might be 
of some service to share these insights so that 
subsequent Investigators can generate discon- 
firmations more surely and swiftly. 


(1) The first and foremost rule is to avoid data 
drawn from any genuine, national-level political 
elites, such as the American congressmen used in 
the original study. A chancy alternative is to sub- 
stitute local elites, such as mayors and councilmen 
in small American cities, or members of Boards of 
Education almost anywhere. Safer yet is to carve a 
national cross-section sample into pieces, call the 
top end a political ‘‘elite,”’ and use this different 
partition to disconfirm the original differences. 

(2) The preceding rule is, however, rarely suffi- 
cient in itself to ensure disconfirmation. A further 
precaution involves wise choice of the criterion 
variable separating a pseudo-elite from the non- 
elite, within a mass sample. We must remain credi- 
ble, so, as Judd and Milburn point out, there are 
only two plausible contenders: education and 
political involvement. It has been known for many 
years (cf. Converse, 1975) that, as an empirical 
matter, education is a poor cousin in making this 
discrimination, compared with political involve- 
ment. Indeed, in the original text at this particular 
point (Converse, 1964: 229), even without the ben- 
efit of relevant data, the prediction was made in 
terms of “‘political interest,” and not education. 
Hence, it is a good idea to avoid political interest, 
and hew to education as a discriminandum instead. 


The questing reader has a right to complain 
at this point. After all, Judd and Milburn have 
observed not one but both of the above pre- 
cautions, yet their raw data still confirm the 
Original predictions rather than disconfirming 
them. How can this be? I myself am somewhat 
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surprised, since I have seen data reported from 
several studies in which these two precautions 
alone are quite enough, especially with small 
N's. But the Pilgrim need not despair, since 
many other paths to disconfirmation have been 
mapped. The only problem is that these further 


’ paths require more extended explanation. 


First, is a historical note. Upon my initial 
glimpse twenty years ago at the raw correla- 
tions between responses to the same political 
issue items in a national sample after a two- 
year interval, I was quite devastated. The pos- 
sibility that all or even much of the observed 
turnover was true change seemed dim, and my 
psychometric training ‘ed me to regard these 
continuity correlations much as test/retest relia- 
bility coefficients. So construed, they indicated 
our measurements were extremely vague and 
unreliable. As I became more familiar with the 
data, however, a rather different message 
emerged. There was internal evidence that 
some respondents had answered some of our 
questions with very high reliability, while 
others had responded to the same items with 
very little reliability. These marked dif- 
ferentials fit very poorly with the conventional 
view of measurement reliability then prevail- 
ing, which was instrument-specific and as- 
sumed to be invariant in level over objects 
measured. I became convinced that these re- 
liability differentials kad to do with item- 
specific differences between respondents in 
cognitive states that were of high substantive 
interest. 

I first described these differentials in item 
reliability in 1963, making the primary point 
that reliability had to be seen as a product of an 
interaction between measuring instrument and ° 
certain properties of the object measured 
(Converse, 1970:177). The paper contains my 
first ‘‘shot at” answering the key question as to 
the reasons for these reliability differentials. I 
opined that they stemmed from differences in 
what different respondents brought to the topic 


-of each item in the way of information and 


attitude crystallization. When respondents 
brought a lot to a given subject, reliabilities 
would be high; for other respondents bringing 
much less to the subject, reliabilities would be 
lower. 

After the 1963 paper I wanted further tests of 
the adequacy of these diagnoses. In particular, 
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I wanted to see if some population that was 
unquestionably long on information and com- 
mitment about such political issues would not 
respond to these items with much higher relia- 
bility than was found in the mass electorate, 
thereby certifying that the problem lay more 
with respondent confusion than with mea- 
surements that were intrinsically unreliable. 
The only data set filling this bill that was avail- 
able to me was the Miller-Stokes interviews 
with American congressmen. These data were 
not ideal: the questions were not absolutely 
identical in wording for the two populations, 
and there was no panel or longitudinal compo- 
nent permitting a glimpse at anything resem- 
bling a test/retest coefficient, so that 
heightened reliability had to be deduced from 
the comparative behavior of internal consis- 
tency data (both of these practical deficiencies 
have been remedied in later mass-elite data 
collections with very gratifying results). 
Nonetheless, the differences were not only in 
the expected direction, but quite markedly so. 
Hence the 1964 paper addressed by Judd and 
Milburn was born. 

I am no more prepared now than I ever have 
been to opine whether or not the cognitive 
differences I was discussing have effects be- 
yond those that fall out when differences in 
actual reliabilities are appropriately isolated. It 
seems likely that there are further effects, al- 
though they are probably complex, and I have 
never had much doubt that the largest and most 
robust registration of these cognitive dif- 
ferences is in the differential reliabilities. This 
being so, the agile reader can spot another 
popular route to a disconfirmation: 


(3) Take the contrasting samples and correct the 
data from each for attenuation due to measure- 
ment unreliability, either by time-honored means 
or by the kind of ‘‘shucking off’’ into the measure- 
ment model that newer methods like LISREL in- 
vite. This almost certainly means that you clean 
out more measurement noise from the less in- 
formed sample than from the more informed one, 
but there is no need to make any point of that. 
What is important is that the adjusted data with the 
reliability differentials corrected away can be used 
to disconfirm the Converse expectation that such 
differentials between the samples will be found. 


We lack space to develop at any length some 
of the other paths to disconfirmation that are 
invented and reinvented in these manuscripts. 
What many of them have in common is a cer- 
tain confusion between aspects of the mea- 
surement operations I happened to use, and the 
actual underlying theory I was eager to evalu- 
ate. I apologized at the time (Converse, 1964: 
238-9) for the marginal appropriateness of the 
correlational indicators I felt I must resort to. I 
was painfully aware of their sensitivity to var- 
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iance differences, and assumed that in analytic 
situations wh2re variance difficulties arose, 
such as Barten and Parsons (1977) encoun- 
tered, investigators would hew to the theory 
and take intel igent evasive action by shifting 
to other indicetors, just as Barton and Parsons 
did. But this is not usually so. For many (and 
particularly the critics) the theory ts irretrieva- 
bly embodied in this particular set of opera- 
tions. Thus: 


. (4) A variety Df excuses can be found for tinkering 
with the variences between the comparative sam- 
ples, and a sh-ewd choice of these adjustments can 
be very helpf&il in achieving disconfirmation. The 
most general>urpose excuse is that variance dif- 
ferences are cneasurement artifacts and substan- 
tively irrelevent. Few readers will think about the 
matter long enough to realize that in various mea- 
surement situations the theory itself predicts var- 
iance differerces that are pregnant with substan- 
tive meaning which is destroyed when they are 
tampered with. 


Similarly, itis easy to assume that the theory 
is nothing mo-e than one monotonous predic- 
tion, to wit, that correlational indicators of 
constraint and stability will be high in well- 
informed populations and low in poorly in- 
formed ones. Actually, while this is indeed the 
customary exdectation, I spent five pages in 
the original (_964) text discussing one large 
class of cases where the theory would predict 
an inversion cf such an ordering. I have since 
thought of anether large class of cases where 
an inversion would be expected. Hence: 


(5) Use the theory to locate an inversion of the 
normally expected order. Collect or find the rele- 
vant data. Assuming that they do indeed show the 
predicted inversion, publish them as a disconfir- 
mation, since almost nobody thinks of the theory 
as more than the single prediction. 


Perhaps this is enough of an arsenal to keep 
the disconfirmation mills busy for some time to 
come, although the reader who prefers to be 
original should remember that all of these have 
been used be“ore in manuscript, if not always 
in print, and nost of them a great many times. 

By now it should be clear that I do not see 
the Judd-Milturn paper as a very challenging 
disconfirmaticn. Actually, I rather like the 
paper, once Iread beyond the disconfirmation 
claims and a few of the amazing statements 
attributed to me. I am unruffled by the alleged 
disconfirmation, in part, because I know that 
far more incis ve replications than this one can 
claim to be (see points [1] and [2] above), now 
completed in countries on three continents, 
show the predicted differences in a magnitude 
which completely eclipses the restricted ones 
appearing here. 

I am also unruffled because I do not believe 
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that this paper is a disconfirmation even in its 
own terms. That is, my minimal prediction 
calls for differences in measurement re- 
liabilities between the two samples. Once a 
LISREL routine has crunched these data, 
where will I find the relevant evidence? Since 
reliabilities are indexed by proportions of error 


variance, I want to look mainly at the relative’ 


sizes of the disturbance terms estimated by the 
model. These are presented in the final col- 
umns of the Judd-Milburn Table 3. Given the 
natural metric used, the numerical mag- 
nitudes are meaningless to the casual reader. 
We should remain aware for what follows, 
however, that these error variances represent 
an embarrassing fraction of the total observed 
variances in these items. 

It is also possible, given the natural metric, 
that we cannot make intersample comparisons 
without more information from the respective 
variance/covariance matrices. However, as- 
suming the numbers would not be printed un- 
less some sense can be made of them, I natu- 
rally note that, on the average, the absolute 
size of the error variances runs 20% greater in 
the noncollege sample than among the college 
graduates. These differences are not striking 
compared to real contrasts with genuine politi- 
cal elites, where figures run more like 200% 
than 20%. But they are in the right direction 
and should not be called a disconfirmation. 

Actually, the authors do not call these vec- 
tors of disturbance terms a disconfirmation. In 


~ 


fact, they do not direct the reader’s attention to _ 


them at all. Their discussions hinge on the rest 


of the estimates, which are, in effect, what. 


remains with the differential unreliabilities an- 
alytically removed. This is the essence of the 
third disconfirmation strategy above. 

In view of the rest of the authors’ discussion, 
it is possible that we disagree profoundly as to 
the nature of reality out there. That is, I long 
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have taken the low reliabilities which every- 
body agrees surround these attitude measures 
in the mass public to reflect a certain confusion 
that intuitively would seem warranted given 
the low levels of information about most of 
these subjects that everybody also agrees per- 
tain in the public. To my eye, the authors oblit- 
erate these signs of confusion analytically and, 
then, turn around to proclaim proudly that no 
such confusion exists, at least not ‘‘really,”’ 
for example, in the estimates from the 
structural model. I am not unaware of what this 
kind of ‘‘real’? means. At the same time, I 
cannot forget how the data looked before the 
authors began to process them, and I am con- 
vinced that those raw data say something about 
reality out there, too. 
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HOW JEWS AVOID ALCOHOL PROBLEMS* 
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Twenty-five years have passed since the last major study of Jewish drinking patterns. During 
that time Jews have drifted away from the Orthodox religious affiliations which the earlier 
studies (Snyder, 1958; 1978) found to be important in maintaining low alcohol problem rates, 
and yet these rates remain low. Data from a detailed study of Jews in an American community 
suggest a revised explanation that focuses upon four protective social processes: (1) association 
of alcohol abuse with non-Jews; (2) integration of moderate drinking norms, practices and 
symbolism during childhood by means of religious and secular ritual; (3) restriction of most 
adult primary relationships to other moderate drinkers; and (4) a repertoire of techniques to 
avoid excess drinking under social pressure. The results are discussed from the perspective of 


informal social controls. 


If there has been a single well- 
documented and replicated finding in the 
sociology of deviance, it is the low rate of 
alcohol problems among Jews in compari- 
son to other ethnic groups. Jews present 
high percentages of adult drinkers (Riley 
and Marder, 1947; Mulford, 1964; Cahalan 
and Cisin, 1968; HEW, 1972; Levy, 1973), 
but low alcoholism and alcohol problem 
rates (Snyder, 1958; 1978; King, 1961; 
Chafetz and Demone, 1962; Roberts and 
Myers, 1967; Room, 1968; HEW, 1972; 
Lowenthal et al., 1975; Schmidt and 
Popham, 1976; Greeley and McCready, 
1978). The usual statistic given in recent 
years is that more than 7% of the adult 
United States population are alcoholics, 
but less than 1% of the adult Jewish 
population is so classified (Unkovic et al., 
1975; 1977). Some researchers argue for a 
similarly low rate of alcohol abuse in Is- 
rael (King, 1961), and historical analysis 
suggests that alcohol problems have been 
rare in Jewish communities for the last 
2,500 years (Keller, 1970). 

However, two and one-half decades 
have passed since the last major 
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sociological study of Jewish drinking pat- 
terns, and during that time an important 
change has occurred. Jews have drifted 
away from the Orthodox religious affilia- 
tions which the earlier studies (Snyder, 
1958; 1978) found to be so important in 
producing low alcohol problem rates. 
‘The noteworthy sobriety of the Jews ap- 
pears to be primarily associated with the 
culture of Orthodox Judaism—a religious 
culture with a ritualistic emphasis, 
prescribing frequent drinking which is 
integrated with familial religious prac- 
tices,” Snyder (1978:96) contended. He 
joined Bales (1944) in predicting that the 
decline of Orthodoxy would bring the end 
of low Jewish alcoholism rates. 

Since Jewish alcohol problem rates re- 
main low, as suggested in the studies cited 
above, one turns to additional explana- 
tions of such rates amid the well- 
recognized (Lazerwitz, 1979; Heilman, 
1977) diminution of Orthodoxy in contem- 
porary American Jewish communities. 
Suggestions for such explanations have 
been available in the literature for many 
years. 

Some theoretical constructions point, 
for instance, to special positions of the 
ethnic group in society. Glazer (1952) built 
upon Kant’s (1789) argument that Jews 
are in vulnerable positions and that they 
respond with an emphasis upon self- 
control and propriety. ‘‘It is the conse- 
quences of the siege, passed down from 
generation to generation, and including 
such elements as the desire to hold on to 
one’s senses and a distaste for the irra- 
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tional, that sets a limit to Jewish drink- 
ing, Glazer (1952:185) concluded. Simi- 
lar arguments hold that Jews try to avoid 
the public censure that might arise from 
‘*affective’’ drinking (Glad, 1947), or that 
Jews have come to emphasize education 
and rational self-control (Snyder, 1978). 
Although this sort of discussion is de- 
scriptive of some Jewish value styles, it is 
by itself insufficient to explain low alcohol 
problem rates. Even if one is willing to 
grant causal power to values, the problem 
arises that these values somehow become 
substance specific. Jews do exhibit high 
rates of obesity and overeating (Patai, 
1977: 447-53), high rates for neuroses and 
some psychoses (Wilkinson, 1970; Patai, 
1977:447—53), and, within subpopulations, 
high rates of drug usage (Robbins et al., 
1970; Patai, 1977:453~—5). 

What seem to be operative, then, are 
alcohol-specific protective characteristics 
in Jewish communities. Among those fre- 
quently cited are sacramental and family 
drinking (King, 1961; Snyder, 1978), 
which have depended, of course, upon 
traditional religious practices. (One must 
wonder about their continuation and vi- 
tality amid declines in traditional religios- 
ity.) . 

A contrasting approach to the question 
of relatively low Jewish rates of alcohol 
problems seeks characteristics usually 
found among substance-abusing groups 
but absent from nonabusing groups.! 
Perhaps the best confirmed sociological 
generalization on this issue is that in- 
volvement with marijuana and alcohol is 
highly contingent upon usage of these 
substances by peers (Orcutt, 1978). If an 
explanation of Jewish drinking based upon 
this generalization is not to be ‘‘question- 
begging,” however, it must address im- 
portant issues. Do Jews, in fact, view 
members of their ethnic group as their 


principal drinking peers, rather than’ 
turning to peers from other walks of life, | 


such as neighborhood, work or school 


' Among those often listed are high levels of 
inhibited impulses and anxiety (Horton, 1943; Bales, 
1944; Marshall, 1979), employment in jobs involv- 
ing stress, power or challenges (McClelland et al., 
1972), and anomie (Merton, 1957; Cahalan, 1970). 
However, even a casual look at Jewish communities 
. would suggest the presence of these phenomena. 
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friends? How could Jews maintain such 
peer relationships when other ethnic 
groups do not? Ample evidence suggests, 
for instance, that after the first generation 
in America, Italians (Lolli et al., 1958; 
Blane, 1977) and the Irish (Glad, 1947; 
Greeley and McCready, 1978) do accom- 
modate to the drinking patterns of 
additional peers outside their own groups, 
even where ethnic group members cannot 
be properly termed assimilated at the 
structural or primary group levels. In- 
deed, Bales (1944), Snyder (1958) and 
Glatt (1973) all predicted both increasing 
acculturation of Jews and the expected 
concurrent increases in alcohol abuse. 

In short, the development of an ade- 
quate explanation for the infrequency of 
alcohol problems among Jews requires a 
great deal of ‘‘unpacking’’ of social pro- 
cesses. The control of drinking needs to 
be approached directly—at one level to 
uncover within peer groups the actual 
means and content of socialization, inclu- 
sion and exclusion rules, relations with 
other groups, methods of boundary 
maintenance, and the day-to-day reper- 
toire of substance-relevant behaviors. 
Similar questions might be asked at the 
level of the family as well, and here one ~ 
might also identify the existence, or cur- 
rent content, of longstanding rituals, be- 
liefs and symbolic associations. Such an 
analysis can help us to understand two 
phenomena: the group’s actual drinking 
patterns, and the means by which the 
group aids its members in avoiding other 
drinking patterns available in the larger 
society. While some processes are pro- 
ductive of both phenomena, this article 
focuses primarily on avoidance.’ 

A recently emerging theoretical per- 
spective that might be called the informal 
social controls apprcach entails this sort 
of analysis and incorporates well- 
confirmed hypotheses from the other per- 
spectives. The general program is to iden- 
tify two generic sets: (1) social controls 
that tend to prevent persons from passing 


2 Other reports in preparation deal with the fol- 
lowing topics: Jewish drinking patterns, including 
amounts of alcohol consumed, attitudes toward 
drinking, and ‘‘social’’ vs. *‘need’’ drinking; a de- 
tailed discussion of methodology; and responses of 
Jews to heavy drinkers and alcoholics. 
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through (2) a series of steps necessary in 
changing from one status to another. This 
approach is applicable to the variety of 
situations in which persons who are in 
many ways good candidates for a new 
status are prevented, at the primary 
groups level, from acquiring that status. 
Such situations include movement into 
educational, occupational, and deviant 
statuses. In the case of substance abuse, 
for the first generic set one seeks the gen- 
eral forms’ of regulating mechanisms 
available to groups in their dealings with 
substance usage, then tries to specify the 
sources and specific varieties of controls 
operative in a particular group relative toa 
particular substance. Similarly, to specify 
the latter set, one seeks the series of steps 
through which persons must pass in be- 
coming substance abusers, together with 
any special content of these steps for a 
particular substance or group. 

Relevant to the first generic set, a report 
from the National Research Council 
(Maloff et al., 1979) identifies, on the basis 
of a great deal of cross-cultural data, five 
types of informal controls on consump- 
tion: cultural recipes that describe which 
substances to use in which amounts to 
achieve which effects;,@ther persons who 
teach when, where, how, why and with 
whom to use substances; rules specifying 
eligibility requirements for use (e.g., age, 
gender); sanctions that reinforce usage 
norms; and social relations that make it 
convenient or inconvenient to use sub- 
stances in certain ways. Maloff et al. show 
that these controls function in varied ways 
among many groups and with regard to 
substances ranging from food to heroin. 
For instance, sanctioning may be accom- 
plished by elders, by public officials, or by 
peers, and a sanctioning group may offer 
positive sanctions for one substance and 
negative for another. In all cases, how- 
ever, the controls operate as traditions 
that are maintained through adaptation to 
historical, geographic and other situa- 
tional conditions. 

These controls restrict the availability 
or recognizability of the second generic 
set: the series of moves that several 
prominent studies suggest are necessary if 
a person is to use material objects for de- 
viant ends. Whether it be money for em- 
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bezzlement, or drugs or alcohol for prob- 
lematic usage, crucial among the steps to 
deviancy appear to be (1) a redefinition of 
the person’s problems as amenable to re- 
lief by use of the substance, (2) knowledge 
of how to use the substance in the neces- 
sary way, and (3) rationalizations to one- 
self and others in order to legitimize spe- 
cial usage of the substance (Cressey, 1953; 
Becker, 1963; Lofland, 1969; Orcutt, 
1978; Maloff et al., 1979). 

If an informal social controls view is 
sound, then a sociological explanation for 
low alcohol problem rates among Jews 
would seek to identify both the 
adaptations within this group of the 
generic informal controls on substance 
use and the way in which these control 
processes inhibit the three steps to sub- 
stance abuse. In so doing, we may avoid 
the generalizability problems of group- or 
period-specific explanations (e.g., that 
Jewish drinking patterns result from 
Orthodoxy per se), and the potential 
question-begging in a plural society of 
group-nonspecific explanations (e.g., that 
peer drinking in general produces indi- 
vidual drinking). 

The data reported below are from a 
three-year study that examined the 
drinking practices and secular and reli- 
gious lifestyles of a scientifically selected 
random sample of American Jews. After 
describing the methodology, we report 
findings as to whether alcohol problems 
are actually rare among Jews. The re- 
mainder of the paper suggests an informal 
social controls view of how a Jewish 
community continues to avoid the moves 
toward alcohol abuse. We describe the 
learning, beliefs, social interaction pat- 
terns, and practical drinking strategies in- 
volved in maintenance of low alcohol 
problem rates. 


METHOD 


A stratified random sample was devel- 
oped in a city of central New York that is 
consistently listed among the top few 
northeastern cities for market and social 
scientific research because it’ offers 
‘‘mean demographics” on variables such 
as population size, ethnic composition, 
and age and income distributions. Esti- 
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mates of the size of the Jewish population 
range from 8,000 to 12,000. To develop the 
sample required six months of negotiation 
with Jewish community organizations, 
many of whom were reluctant to allow 
their lists of names to be used for any 
purpose. Many separate lists from reli- 
gious, social and secular Jewish organ- 
izations were utilized to construct a uni- 
verse for sampling. These included con- 
gregational lists from five of the seven 
temples in the city, membership lists from 
nationally affiliated Jewish organizations, 
and a list of potential contributors to the 
local Jewish Welfare Federation. The lat- 
ter list alone is reliably alleged to include 
the names of 95% of all Jews in the area 
and includes many unaffiliated (‘‘secret’’) 
Or nonpracticing Jews, who have been 
identified by Federation. members. 
Through computer searches, duplicate 
names were eliminated and a random 
sample was generated. To this we added a 
random sample of Jewish students at the 
local university, produced by telephone 
screening of a random sample of the entire 
university student population. The stu- 
dents were added in light of estimates that 
30% of the local Jewish community are 
university students, and in light of data 
suggesting that most Jewish youths attend 
college. 

Potential respondents, in telephone 
contacts to set up appointments for in- 
depth interviews, were informed that the 
interviews would concern ‘“‘lifestyle is- 
sues.” The topic of drinking was not in- 
troduced during these requests for inter- 
view appointments. After considerable 
efforts we achieved a relatively low (9%) 
rejection rate (cf. Goldstein, 1964).3 

In order better to compare subgroups 
which earlier studies have found to be im- 
portant, we stratified the sample into 


3 A good deal is known about those who did refuse. 
Their reasons were lack of time or recovery from 
major surgery. Only two persons refused for other 
reasons (“‘invasion of privacy’’ in the case of a col- 
lege professor, and fear of having answers recorded 
in the case of an elderly concentration camp sur- 
vivor). Of those who refused for lack of tims or 
recovery from surgery, we were able to determine 
that in the first case they did maintain regular and 
busy schedules, and in the other that they had been 
hospitalized. 
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equal cells of four persons each, as fol- 
lows: young adult, middle age, and older; 
male and female; and Orthodox, Conser- 
vative, Reform and nonpracticing* subjec- 
tive denominational affiliations. In so 
doing we were unable, despite hun- 
dreds of telephone calls, to fill the two 
cells for young Orthodox. The resulting 
sample consists of 88 Jewish individuals, 
representing 88 different families. Income 
distributions and education levels are 
similar to those of Jews nationally, except 
that our sample underrepresents the low- 
est income levels.* 

The interviews were as extensive as we 
could make them. The schedule combined 
short-answer demographic questions with 
structured open-ended questions that en- 
couraged respondents to discuss the issues 
fully. Many of the 144 scheduled ques- 
tions were parts of series of planned 
“how,” “‘why,”’ ‘‘could you tell me 
more,’ and similar probes. Essentially 
our interview schedule used Snyder’s 
(1958) as a developmental reference, in 
order to permit direct comparisons to his 
findings, but went into greater detail on 


4 Nonpracticing Jews are taken to be those who 
describe themselves with that label, and includes 
persons sometimes called ‘‘secular,’’ ‘Jews only by 
birth," or ‘‘inactive.’’ AII have in common that they 
see themselves as uninvolved in religious activities 
or organizations. To further ensure that we did not 
miss this group, we attempted snowball techniques, 
requesting that our early interviewees tell us in con- 
fidence of such persons they have identified in the 
community. None of the names mentioned, how- 
ever, turned out to be absent from the origina] master 
list we had used for sampling purposes. 

5 Specifically, the median reported family income 
for 1977 is approximately $20,000, the range is 
$6,000 to $102,000, and the mean is $27,500. Con- 
verting our median income and that of the most re- 
cent national Jewish survey (Massarik and Chenkin, 
1973) to standard (1967) dollars, median income for 
our sample is approximately $11,500, which is within 
a few hundred dollars of the national Jewish median. 
Eleven percent of our sample is in the highest income 
category reported in the national survey (17,000 
standard dollars), compared to 8% nationally. On the 
other hand, our sample notably underrepresents the 
lowest income levels (3% below 5,000 standard dol- 
lars, compared to 19% nationally). The median and 
mean number of years of education for our respon- 
dents is 15, with a range of 6 to 22, and approximates 
the national sample’s median of 14 years, and mean 
of 13.4. In a final item of comparison, 91% of our 
respondents are American-born, compared to 77% 
nationally. 
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‘‘secular’’ topics. Thus, the schedule 
primarily emphasized issues regarding 
family life, thorough family and personal 
drinking history, religious practice, as- 
similation, feelings about ethnicity, atti- 
tudes towards drinkers and drinking, im- 
portant life events, participation in Jewish 
communities, eating behavior, peer rela- 
tions, and recreational activities. The 
interview was standardized to the extent 
that questions were presented to each re- 
spondent with the same wording and in 
identical order. 

Ordinarily, interviews lasted 2 to 3 
hours, with a range of 11⁄4 to 3% hours. 
Each interview was transcribed verbatim 
and coded by at least two independent 
coders. Only those responses about which 
the coders agreed and about which the 
respondent did not contradict himself or 
herself during the course of the interview 
are reported below as supporting our 
contentions. 

There 1s considerable evidence within 
almost every transcript that the inter- 
viewer established good rapport and open, 
detailed discussions. It became almost 
commonplace, for instance, that the inter- 
viewer would be invited to dinner or in- 
vited to join the respondent’s temple. 
Frequently, respondents would comment 
that they were offering more detail than 
they would give their own friends, or that 
they, as one respondent put it, “‘know 
what we should say, but that’s not the way 
it is.” 

We are convinced that our familiarity 
. with the research community, use of posi- 
tive and negative wording on separated 
questions about key items, and friendly 


rapport amid extensive probing have paid . 


off in valid, high-quality data. Undoubt- 
edly, some respondents avoided some is- 
sues, but we doubt that many escaped 
very far from the net we cast. 

Our sample and data are limited, how- 
ever, in at least four ways. First, the 40+ 
hours required to sample, interview, 
transcribe, code and analyze an average 
interview, and limited funding, prohibited 
expanding the research to include inter- 
views with family and friends of the re- 
spondents. Second, a desire to avoid giv- 
ing respondents an opportunity to phrase 
‘good’ answers to sensitive questions 
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restricted us to a single interview with 
each respondent. Third, the sample size 
and scheme (disproportionate stratifica- 
tion) permit only approximate estimates of 
percentage distributions.® Finally, re- 
spondents are all from one community. 
We tried to select a community of average 
size and in the region of the country where 
most American Jews live, but our findings 
may not generalize to some other loca- 
tions, especially internationally or within 
the largest metropolitan areas. We ac- 
cepted these limitations in exchange for 
intensive research opportunities and with 
the hope that future research will supple- 
ment ours. i 


JEWISH ALCOHOL PROBLEM RATES 


Despite seemingly conclusive evidence 
within the literature cited in the first para- 
graph of this paper, we were frankly 
skeptical that Jewish alcohol abuse rates 
could be so low. We suspected that low 
alcohol abuse rates among Jews resulted 
more from the ability to hide excessive 
drinking and from the collection proce- 
dures of social scientists than from actual 
drinking patterns of Jews. We had each 
known an alcoholic Jew who managed to 
escape public detection. In addition, re- 
cent reports have argued that the 
Jewish alcohol abuse rate is rising (Glatt, 
1973; Spiegel, 1978; Zimberg, 1976; New 
York Times, 1977; Jewish Record, 1977; 
Dropkin and Blume, n.d.[a]). 


6 Our equal cells turn out to be more closely pro- ` 
portionate, however, than might be expected, when 
compared to national Jewish samples. Our sample is 
divided into thirds by age groups, compared to these 
actual percentages nationally (of those of interview 
age, i.e., 15 years or older): 24% ages 15~24, 29% 
ages 25-44, and 47% 45 or older. The mean age in 
both our and the national sample (Massarik and 
Chenkin, 1973) is 35 years. Our sample consists of 
27% each in nonpracticing, Reform and Conservative 
cellis and 18% in Orthodox, compared to national 
sample estimates of 11% for Orthodox, 42% Conser- 
vative, 33% Reform and 14% nonpracticing (Lazer- 
witz, 1979). The sampling and coding procedures 
used in the national survey probably led, however, to 
undersampling of nonpracticing Jews. Sex distribu- 
tions are roughly equal nationally and are equal in 
our sample. Thus, the most noteworthy dispropor- 
tionalities in our sample appear to be an underrepre- 
sentation of persons 45 and older, and of persons 
with conservative religious affiliation. 
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We built into our methodology every 
technique we could find that would en- 
courage full access to the extent of alcohol 
abuse in a Jewish commuhity.: The inter- 
viewer emphasized legal guarantees of 
absolute confidentiality. He was trained to 
conduct the structured interview as a con- 
versation, by memorizing the schedule 
and undergoing extensive practice and 
pretesting sessions to work out segues, 
elaborate probes, and pacing. The inter- 
view schedule involved not only detailed 
drinking histories but challenging ques- 
tions (e.g., ‘Who was the last alcoholic 
you knew”?’’). 

To our surprise, no member of the sam- 
ple met the standard definitions of alcohol 
abuser (Kessel and Walton, 1965; Robin- 
son, 1976; Glatt, 1970; Jellinek, 1960; Na- 
tional Council on Alcoholism, 1972). For 
instance, none has been intoxicated more 
than a few times, nor suffered social, eco- 
nomic or medical consequences as a result 
of drinking, nor could be said to be 
addicted to alcohol; and the heaviest 
drinker in the sample consumes fewer 
than ten glasses in any week. Of their 
Jewish friends and family members, only 
about one-fourth of the sample have ever 
even heard rumors of drinking problems, 
and in most of these cases the stories re- 
ferred to distant relatives.’ 

A detailed analysis of drinking patterns 
within the sample will be presented in an- 
other paper. In the present context, 59% 
report having never been intoxicated, 23% 
report having been intoxicated only once 
or twice, and 18% report more frequent 


7 None of this is to say that Jews do not buy or 
own alcohol. Indeed, .the vast majority of home- 
owners in our sample boast of well-stocked liquor 
and wine cabinets. However, they also note either 
that these cabinets seldom require restocking, or that 
bottles are thrown out before they are empty. A 
nonpracticing businessman in his 40s: 

I have bottles and bottles of liquor that just have 

never been opened. Or things that have been 

opened that have never been touched through the 
years. 


A Conservative college student in her teens: 


My father being a doctor, people just give him 
liquor. He says, “‘Another one?’’ For my brother’s 
Bar Mitzvah we had over 200 people. We didn’t 
even have to buy any liquor, just used the ones 
he'd been piling up. 


4, 
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intoxication. In all cases these more fre- 
quent intoxication episodes were re- 
stricted to college or military years, or to 
special occasions such as weddings and 
Bar Mitzvahs. Qf the full sample, 7% (all 
businessmen who drink at meals with 
clients) report one or more drinks per day, 
5% (all Orthodox) are abstainers, and for 
the most part the remainder drink two or 
fewer glasses of alcoholic beverages occa- 
sionally. Seventy-six percent of those who 
drink mentioned alcohol use solely for so- 
cial occasions, while the remaining 24% 
mentioned social drinking plus the occa- 
sional use of alcohol to relax. 

In addition to our sample we solicited 
several key informants who occupy spe- 
cial positions, including rabbis, physi- 
cians, alcoholism counselors, a central 
figure in the regional Alcoholics Anony- 
mous (AA) organization, and a city court 
judge—all of whom we interviewed solely 
about knowledge of Jewish alcohol abus- 
ers. All efforts turned up one unmistaka- 
ble conclusion: Jewish alcohol problem 
rates in this community are very low. The 
highest number of alleged Jewish alco- 
holics reported to us came from a clinician 
who is dedicated to uncovering such per- 
sons. ‘“There is an alarming problem with 
alcoholism in the Jewish community,” he 
insisted. “I can name five alcoholics for 
you.” All of the other key informants re- 
ported that there are not more than one or 
two Jewish alcoholics in this community. 

Although one can easily imagine Jewish 
alcohol problems increasing in some 
places, the published reports have not es- 
tablished this. Most rely upon evidence 
that Jewish membership in AA groups is 
increasing in New York City and Los 
Angeles (New York Times, 1977; Dropkin 
and Blume, n.d.[a]; Spiegel, 1978). Our 
key informant from the AA regularly 
attends meetings throughout the central 
New York region and reports having seen 
one or two Jewish members in the decade 
she has been involved. In any event, an 
increase in AA membership may signal 
only an increase in seeking help, rather 
than an increase in prevalence of alcohol 
problems. 

Much of the discussion of increasing 
rates depends upon speculation, as in 
Spiegel’s (1978) allegation that there may 
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be as many as 10,000 Jewish alcoholics in 
California’s San Fernando Valley. We 
could locate only one study with any de- 
scriptive figures. Dropkin and Blume (n.d. 
lal [bD have been conducting searches 
throughout the New York City area to 
locate Jewish alcoholics for their sample. 
They report locating approximately 80 
persons in the first four months, many of 


whom ‘‘traveled long distances to be 


interviewed,” and that they are ‘‘far from 
having exhausted the supply.” Given that 
approximately one million Jewish adoles- 
cents and adults live in the New York City 
area, even if the researchers locate one 
hundred times as many Jewish alcoholics 
as they had at the time of their report, the 
demonstrated Jewish abuse rate would 
remain less than 1%. 

The discussion about increasing Jewish 
alcohol abuse rates is of more than demo- 
graphic interest. Not only is it being used 
to create more services for alcoholic Jews, 
but the existence of public claims of 
higher rates may actually help to increase 
the prevalence of alcohol problems within 
Jewish communities. This becomes evi- 
dent upon examination of the first of four 
preventive social processes we located in 
the Jewish community. 


FOUR PREVENTIVE PROCESSES 


Our working assumption was that many 
factors combined to produce low alcohol 
problem rates among Jews, and we en- 
couraged the several coders to find any 
evidence they could regarding approx- 
imately 50 hypothesized control processes 
that we expected to be operative. These 
included specific religious practices, var- 
ious childhood experiences, emphases on 
self control, aspects of assimilation, dis- 
taste for alcoholic beverages, gender pro- 
scriptions, easy intoxication, peer affilia- 
tions, anxiety produced by drinking, 
styles of handling responsibilities and 
challenges, and general avoidance of 
drugs. We had also suspected that re- 
spondents suffered few stressful life 
events that would lead to alcohol prob- 
lems, but found several histories of many 
events that respondents and others (e.g., 
Holmes and Rahe, 1967) found severely 
stressful, but without increased drinking. 
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In addition, we informed the coders of our 
suspicion that still other processes, which 
we had not imagined, were also operative, 
and encouraged them to identify these 
within the transcripts. In the few cases 
where such additional processes were 
suggested by the coders, these were added 
to checklists used in coding the remaining 
transcripts, and previously coded tran- 
scripts were reexamined. 

Against our expectations, only three of 
the processes we had anticipated, and one 
additional process (#1) uncovered during 
coding, were evident in more than a few of 
the interviews; but these four processes 
prove very powerful and in some cases 
subsume other processes. As will be noted 
below, the four appear regularly in the 
transcripts and put the Jew in a special 
lifelong relationship with alcohol. The 
protective social processes are as follows: 
(1) association of alcohol abuse with non- 
Jews; (2) integration of moderate drinking 
norms, practices and symbolism for one- 
self and significant others during child- 
hood by means of religious and secular 
ritual; (3) continual reiteration of moder- 
ate drinking through restriction of most 
primary relationships to other moderate 
drinkers; and (4) a repertoire of tech- 
niques to avoid drinking more than one 
wants to drink amid social pressure. To- 
gether, these processes make it difficult 
for Jews to go through the moves listed at 
the beginning of this paper as necessary 
for deviant use of a substance. The four 
processes act as social controls that avert 
persons from redefining problems as 
amenable to relief by means of alcohol, 
learning to use alcohol to solve problems, 
or rationalizing such usage to themselves 
and others. 


1. Alcohol Problems As Non-Jewish 


The first protective process evident 
within our sample depends upon an as- 
sumption ‘in everyday logic which holds 
that if one’s group lacks a particular attri- 
bute, one must also lack that attribute. It 
depends as well upon a most basic 
sociological finding: that definitions of 
situations can structure situations 
(McHugh, 1968). 

The fundamental point is Durkheim’s, 
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that people control their consumption by 
referring to social norms that prescribe 
how much of a given substance people like 
them usually consume, and Sumner’s, 
that members of groups contrast them- 
selves with images of other groups. Within 
the Jewish community the belief system 
prescribes that extensive drinking is an 
outgroup characteristic, moderate drink- 
ing an ingroup characteristic. 

The saliency of this belief is evidenced 
by 52% of our respondents telling us, al- 
though we did not even ask them about 
this issue, that alcohol problems happen 
‘to non-Jews.8 When one excludes the 
college-age respondents, for whom we 
note in our discussion of the third protec- 
tive process that the processes are gener- 
ally inoperative, fully 69% of the remain- 
ing sample told us, without any stimulus 
from the interviewer, that Jews are not 
problem drinkers. 

In most cases the respondents directly 
stated the association. An Orthodox coun- 
selor in his 60s: 


Nobody ever drank to get drunk. I mean that 


wasn’t, isn’t a Jewish concept. Liquor and - 


wine is part of Jewish, you know, holiday 
and tradition. More sociability, at parties. 


A Reform college professor in his 4@s: 


[A friend] drinks a lot. I don’t think he’s an 
alcoholic, but his idea’ of socializing is to 
drink, so I buy a bottle of Scotch to have in 
the house, just in case, because he likes 
J&B. So when he comes over, I'll always 
offer him a drink. He and his wife are very 
drink-oriented people. They drink, and | 
associate that with non-Jewishness myself. I 
always associate Jewish tradition with food, 
as most people do, I think. 


A Reform housewife in her 30s has long 
held this association: 


We were exposed to liquor plenty. Actually, 
my father worked for a beer company. It 
sounds like a stupid generalization, but non- 
Jewish people drink more heavily than 
Jewish people. That’s a generalization i've 
been brought up with . . . and I still think it’s 
true. 


In some cases the association is appar- 


® Ths Yiddish expression is shikker vie a goy 
(drunk as a Gentile), usually quoted by our respon- 
dents as shikker is a goy. 
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ent in less direct statements. A Reform 
housewife in her 50s: 


I've been a guest at [a local Jewish Country 
Club]. ... You know, they never spend 
money on their bar there like they do in most 
Gentile country clubs. 


Ours is a reconfirmation of the finding 
within earlier studies (Snyder, 
1958:chap. 5; Kramer and Leventman, 
1961). Indeed, Zimberg (1976) goes so far 
as to claim that ‘“‘the sociocultural atti- 
tudes equating Jewish identity with sobri- 
ety are perhaps the major factors ac- 
counting for low alcoholism in Jews.” 
That Jews. define alcohol problems as not 
Jewish is customarily interpreted within 
the literature as one way in which the 
pious Jew maintains his sense of moral 
superiority (Snyder, 1978:162—9). Our 
data support this interpretation among the 
Orthodox, about whom the earlier litera- 
ture concentrated, but verbalization of the 
belief is no less among other Jews in our 
sample, for whom it seems to be taken as a 
learned fact, as the above quotations 
suggest. 

There are apparently three sets of expe- 
riences that make most of our sample ac- 
cept the folk association of alcohol prob- 
lems with non-Jews. First, the respon- 
dents indicate that eating is considered the 
Jews’ naughty excess (a point discussed in 
the next section). Second, their own 
“fieldwork” leads them to accept the 
association. Only 13% say they know a 
Jewish person who might be considered a 
heavy drinker, and 78% say they find no 
evidence that alcohol problems could 
occur in their own families (in contrast to 
Dropkin and Blume’s [n.d. (a)] sample of 
Jewish alcoholics, among whom 63% re- 
port a family history of alcoholism). 
Third, Jews see their own coping strate- 
gies as emphasizing rationality (Glazer, 
1952). Explained a nonpracticing busi- 
nessman in his 30s: 

[When] I run into a problem, something that 

I can’t cope with, or tremendous excitement 

when we had the baby, I purposely didn’t 

drink because I was going to lose control of 
myself. Or specifically when we had the 
baby I was so excited I didn’t want to have 
any of my senses damaged, and Pm con- 
scious of it at this point. When we get into 
some very sensitive business issues, or high. 
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pressure times that occur during the year, | 

will purposely stay off it, only because I 

want to be as sharp as possible, and it does 
- dull [you]. 


To the extent that defining one’s group 
as nonalcoholic helps to prevent members 
of the group from becoming problem drink- 
ers, recent campaigns promoting the 
idea that increasing numbers of Jews are 
alcoholics may, ironically, increase alco- 
hol abuse. That the campaigns are having 
an effect is evident in several interviews. 
One finds questioning and confusion 
about the association between alcoholism 
and non-Jews among several of the 
younger respondents. A conservative 
professional student in his 20s: 


Traditionally in the Jewish community 
there’s very little alcoholism. I’m convinced 
that is no longer true. The fact of the matter 
is that a number of congregations have 
opened up Alcoholics Anonymous chapters. 
. My family were never drinkers at all, 
and more and more people I know drink 
now. I still think to a certain extent it’s a 
Gentile characteristic. From what I hear, 
there’s a great difference between Jewish 
and Gentile celebrations. Jewish celebration 
is punctuated by the enormous amount of 
food service. From what I was told the Gen- 
tile idea of a party [as] being booze and 
pretzels still holds true to a great extent. 


This first protective process thereby 
turns out to be two-sided. A recent news- 
letter quotes a psychologist’s claim that 
“the Jewish alcohol abuser is ... the 
most difficult to work with. They ‘know’ 
they don’t exist. They believe they have 
the same reality as unicorns. This makes it 
very difficult for them to identify them- 
selves as alcohol abusers’’ (Spencer, 
1979). Other clinicians (Dropkin and 
Blume, n.d. [a], [b] report that Jewish 
alcoholics use as a defense mechanism the 
definition of alcoholic as non-Jewish 
(“Since I’m Jewish, I can’t be alco- 
holic’’). 

„Thus, on the one hand, the definition of 
alcohol problems as non-Jewish serves as 
an ligibility control that can contribute to 
avoidance of alcohol problems within the 
larger Jewish group by making more dif- 
ficult the moves which we have noted are 
necessary for substance abuse. If exten- 
sive drinking is considered non-Jewish, it 
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becomes more difficult for a Jew to be- 
lieve that problems are solved through the 
use of alcohol, to learn how to use alcohol 
to solve problems, or to rationalize to sig- 
nificant others such deviant use of alco- 
hol. On the other hand, for those Jews 
who despite the deterrents do find their 
way to alcohol problems, the Jewish 
community’s definition can hinder the 
work of helping services personnel by 
promoting denial on the part of the alco- 
holic. 

Needless to say, holding the definition 
of alcohol problems as non-Jewish cannot 
alone provide Jews with continuing mod- 
eration of drinking patterns. One’s con- 
ception that a substance is undesirable (or 
‘‘dirty’’) depends in large part upon re- 
spect for the conventions of one’s groups 
(Douglas, 1966). These conventions are 
revealed not only by stories about how the 
group deals with the substance but also by 
the conduct of users. In fact, the very 
perpetuation of the definition of excessive 
drinking as non-Jewish depends upon the 
actual drinking practices of Jews— 
practices which reinforce either the truth 
or the falsity of the association. The first 
process of contro] depends upon the three 
additional processes, which together 
maintain moderate drinking practices. The 
four processes form what might be visu- 
alized as a fabric, with each strand de- 
pending upon the others. 


2. Moderation Practices from Childhood 


As noted at the beginning of this paper, 
snyder (1958) argued that Jewish sobriety 
‘“depends upon the continuity and vitality 
of the Orthodox religious traditions.’’ He 
emphasized the importance of Orthodox 
religious affiliation per se for his respon- 
dents, but also within his work one finds 
the possibility for extension of the protec- 
tive characteristics of Orthodoxy. He 
argued, for instance, that ‘‘the thread of 
orthodox life may be woven into many 
regional fabrics without losing its sobering 
influence.” Our data suggest that the 
protections have been extended even 
further, into the contemporary ‘‘sec- 
ularized’’ community. Through religious 
and ceremonial usage of alcohol,. Jews 
continue to learn ‘“‘prescriptive’’ (Miz- 
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ruchi and Perruchi, 1970) drinking norms. 
In contrast to the expectations of those 
authors (Zimberg, 1976; Malzberg, 1940; 
Bales, 1944) who expected the loss of tra- 
ditional protections with the loss of Or- 
thodoxy, we have detected a good deal of 
tenacity and adaptability of traditions and 
their latent symbolism. 

Our data do confirm the drift away from 
Orthodox affiliation, as evidenced most 
dramatically by our inability to fill the 
cells for young Orthodox respondents. 
However, the data indicate that a vast 
majority of respondents’ families con- 
tinue to practice regular ceremonial and 
religious ritualistic practices that involve 
controlled drinking of alcohol. For in- 
stance, 89% of the sample celebrate 
Passover Seder, in which prescribed 
amounts of wine are consumed as part ofa 
religious and historical service. Included 
in this group who hold Seders are 85% of 
the respondents who consider themselves 
‘‘nonpracticing.”’ In addition, 77% of the 
sample report that they attend Sabbath 
services at least occasionally, where wine 
is consumed as a religious rite and in many 
cases during the post-service gathering. 
Another indication of continuing tradi- 
tions is the prevalence of the ritual brieth 
(briss) upon the birth of a male child, 
rather than a simple medical circumcision, 
even among our “‘nonpracticing’’ and Re- 
form respondents. Also noteworthy is the 
pattern we found among the 10% of the 
sample in exogamous marriages. In each 
case there was evidence that the Gentile 
spouse had begun to foster Jewish cus- 
toms and an identification with Jewish 
lifestyle, even if he or she had noi for- 
mally converted to the religion. 

In short, the Orthodox affiliations are 
generally absent, but children continue to 
have plenty of opportunities to learn to 
asscciate the drinking of alcohol primarily 
with special (dare we say ““sacred’’) occa- 
sions (see Knupfer and Room, 1967:690). 
Currently met in new ways are the condi- 
tions Snyder (1978) listed on the last page 
of his book: ‘‘Where drinking is an inte- 
gral part of the socialization process, 
where it is interrelated with the central 
moral symbolism and is repeatedly prac- 
ticed in the rites of a group, the phenom- 
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enon of alcoholism is conspicuous by its 
absence.”’ l 

Sobriety amid drinking continues to be 
the norm in Jewish homes. Our interviews 
suggest that Jews perpetuate this associa- 
tion and its connection with ritual, not 
only by affiliation with religious life but 
also by restricting drinking to special sec- 
ular occasions, and by cataloguing drink- 
ing as a symbolic part of festive eating. 

Almost without exception, our inter- 
viewees report that drinking in their 
homes during childhood was predictable, 
and drunkenness was never condoned or 
was condoned only on very rare occa- 
sions. A Conservative secretary in her 60s: 


Parents don’t usually put a drink in front of 
themselves or their children. Mine didn't, 
and I wouldn’t with my kids. Some kids will 
say, ‘You do it, why can’t'I do it?” We 
never did drink except for a special occa- 
sion. 


A nonpracticing medical researcher in her 
30s: 


It was a ritual in our daily life. It was a family 
routine. [My father] would sit and read the 
paper for a little while and have the drink and 
then we would have dinner and my mother 
would have a drink with him. 


A Conservative college student in her 
teens: 


My parents do not drink, which I think is one 
reason why I don’t drink, because I never 
really saw my father come in after work and 
drink. We’d have wine with dinner, if some- 
one brought it over, and I think there was a 
bottle of white wine in the refrigerator. 


Nearly half of the sample could not re- 
member their first Crink, but recall that all 
of their early drinking was during child- 
hood, in the home as part of religious 
ceremonies. Of the remainder of the sam- 
ple, 89% recall that their first drinks were 
recreational with their families, in the 
home or at the synagogue, and prior to the 
age of 13. Thus, only about 5% of the 
sample recall their first drinks as outside 
the family and later than childhood. 

Our sample thus meets the conditions 
that several studies have found result in 
low adult alcohol problem rates: parents 
who agree about drinking norms for them- 
selves and their children; formative 
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drinking experiences within the family; 
and controlled drinking at an early age 
(Wilkinson, 1970; McGonegal, 1972). 
Jews are sheltered from what Pittman 
(1967) calls the ambivalent. drinking cul- 
ture of the United States, which consists 
of conflicting attitudes toward alcohol 
consumption. The Jewish family main- 
tains instead what Pittman calls a permis- 
sive drinking culture in which drinking is 
permitted, but excessive drinking is not. 

In addition, Jews receive an early ad- 
vantage over many other ethnic groups by 
means of the main beverage served in the 
home and the form of introduction to this 
beverage. Most of the sample first tasted 
wine, and nearly the entire sample report 
that most drinking in their parents’ homes 
involved wine. Thirty-one percent of 
those. who have a preference list wine as 
their current favorite alcoholic drink, and 
another 44% name other sweet drinks 
(e.g., rum and coke, grasshoppers, screw- 
drivers) as current favorites. Virtually the 
entire sample drink wine more than any 
other alcoholic beverage. In contrast, and 
despite stereotypes of alcoholics as 
‘“winos,’’ few alcohol abusers concentrate 
upon wine or sweet drinks (HEW, 1972), 
perhaps because these beverages become 
unpleasant in large quantities. 

Our interviewees tend to drink only a 
glass or two of wine when they do drink, 
and they tend to view wine as quite apart 
from intoxicating alcohol, indeed as al- 
most nonalcoholic. During an interview 
with a retired Conservative businessman 
in his 60s, the following exchange was re- 
corded: 


Q: Did your mother ever drink with your 
~- father? 

A: My mother never drank. 

Q: Nothing? Not even wine? 

A: Oh, she drank wine, yeah. On occasions. 


A Conservative retired salesman in his 
70s: 


A: I don’t drink at all. 
Q: You don’t drink at all? 
A: Very seldom. Ill just have some wine. 


These early drinking experiences prob- 
ably proved protective by the form of the 
drinking, however, more than by the 
content of the drinks. Nearly all of the 
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respondents recall that they were included 
as full participants on at least some regular 
occasions—given roughly as much to 
drink as were the adults. Lolli et al. (1958) 
note that Italians remember childhood 
drinking as part of a regular family, social 
or religious custom and display low alco- 
hol abuse rates, while Italian-Americans 
recall a casual sip-taste and display higher 
rates of alcohol abuse. 

Not only is Jewish drinking limited 
primarily to predictable family, social and 
religious occasions but also, as suggested 
above, the drinking is tightly connected 
with eating (cf. Hill, 1977). Most of the 
interviewees alluded to the relative im- 
portance of food over drink, and the ab- 
sence of drinking without eating. A non- 
practicing businessman in his 40s: 

I can remember more my mother arranging 

platters of cold cuts and potato salad or 

baking because she was having people [to 
the house} than I can ever remember her 
serving drinks. The emphasis was always on 
the food, and the liquor was deemphasized. 

If it was there it was because there were 

people who expected it to be there. 


A Conservative social services adminis- 


trator in his 40s was talking about what 


made him think that an acquaintance had a 
drinking problem: 


He did drink, and there is a difference be- 
tween just drinking or having a schnaps or 
having wine with Friday night meal and the 
need to have a drink when there’s no specific 
meal involved. That’s my distinction, and he 
had a need to have alcohol for whatever his 
personality needs. 


Several interviewees spoke as if they saw 
drinking as almost inseparable from eat- 


ing. A Conservative schoolteacher in her 
30s: 


Drinking has just never entered as an ac- 
tivity. It’s part of a thing like eating. It’s OK 
with foods. It goes, to me, it goes along with 
eating. 


The moderating effect of associating 
drinking with eating was first noted by 
Feldman (1923) in a comparison of the 
contrasting practices of English Gentiles 
and English Jews. In recent decades sev- 
eral studies (reviewed in Plaut, 1967; and 
Zucker, 1976) have suggested that groups 
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characterized by widespread drinking but 
few alcohol problems have integrated 
their drinking into a variety of basic ac- 
tivities. In the case of Jews, this integra- 
tion is taken a significant step further, 
toward making drinking a symbolizer. 
Drinking serves as a symbolic punctuation 
mark that helps to separate certain good 
events (religious services, weddings, din- 
ners, etc.) from all other events (cf. Man- 
delbaum, 1965). By being a symbolizer, 
the drinking takes on a symbolic character 
itself. However, owing at least in part to 
the emphasis on wine, a beverage that car- 
ries an almost nonalcoholic social mean- 
ing, and the association of excessive 
drinking with non-Jews, drinking has little 
chance of becoming substantive as well as 
symbolic, as among Irish men who dem- 
onstrate manhood by drunkenness cr as 
among the Aztecs who seek intoxication in 
religious ceremonies. All of this adds up to 
avoidance by Jews of two of the moves 
involved in the deviant use of a substance: 
belief that problems can be alleviated 
through such usage, and learning how to 
use the substance to solve problems. 

On the other hand, probably no soris of 
childhood experiences can, on their own, 
protect a group from excessive substance 
use in adulthood, where so many experi- 
ences intervene. The two remaining pro- 
tective factors maintain in adults the 
drinking patterns and associations they 
learned as children. 


3. Insulation by Peers 


Haer’s (1955:180) conclusion—‘‘the be- 
havicr of contemporaries, friends and 
spouse are much more potent in estab- 
lishing drinking practices than the be- 
havior of the previous generation’’—has 
found continuing support (Orcutt, 1978; 
Greeley and McCready, 1978; Maloff et 
al., 1979). For the drinking patterns 
learned in childhood to be maintained, and 
for the self-definition of Jews as moderate 
drinkers to remain believable, Jews must 
collectively reiterate moderate drinking 
patterns in adulthood. This is accom- 
plished in part through family practices, as 
we have already noted. However, the 
serious threat to moderate drinking occurs 
outside the home—at parties and other 
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public occasions where considerable 
drinking is often encouraged or expected.? 

Indeed, our data suggest two situations 
in which members of the sample radically 
increased their consumption and their in- 
stances of intoxication. Drinking rates 
during college and military service periods 
increased radically zor at least one-fourth 
of those for whom the question applies. 
Several respondents report that nearly all 
of their intoxication. experiences occurred 
during college or military service. These 
changes are evident for both males and 
females, and indep2ndent of the decade 
during which the respondent attended 
college. The only 2xception is the Or- 
thodox, for whom drinking does not in- 
crease in college or in the military. As 
Snyder (1958) noted, the Orthodox seem to 
stay together durirg these experiences 
and maintain traditional views and prac- 
tices. 

A Reform veterinérian in his 30s told the 
kind of story we heard from nearly all of 
the relevant respondents: 


The only times I ever drank were in my 
junior year when we had a party at the 
[fraternity] house. Y>u’d really get drunk, to 
the point where you zot sick and everything. 
Everybody does thai, every once in a while. 
That happened mayte twice a year. The only 
thing I ever had pricr to that was a glass of 
wine. I didn’t like beer, and never drank beer 
after college. 


9 Norms of usage and intoxication tend to vary as 
predictable functions of participation in peer groups 
using alcohol (Becker, 19€3: Orcutt, 1978). One finds 
oneself in not one but in various contexts, each of 
which includes physical location and other persons 
in assorted interactions and combinations. ‘‘As 
people move from one social context to another... 
the environment suggests alternative codes of con- 
duct” (Maloff et al., 1979). Thus, to be part of a 
moderate drinking culture may well be context spe- 
cific. There is no prima facie reason why a Jew 
without drinking problems in one setting will be 
without these problems in other settings. 

‘© Compare, for exampl2, Maddox and Williams’s 
(1968) finding among blacks: 


Heavy drinking is descr-bed as a common, socially 
institutionalized, culturally integrated means of 
narcotizing the drinker egainst the frustrations of a 
restrictive environment There is nothing distinc- 
tive in the notion that alcohol can be used occa- 
sionally to modify reality. Its significance here lies 
in the imputed legitimazy of heavy drinking as a 
way to ‘‘make out” in a hostile world. 


HOW JEWS AVOID ALCOHOL PROBLEMS 


Several interviewees became intoxi- 
cated for the first and last times in college, 
and they note the negative aspects of the 
experience. A nonpracticing saleswoman 
in her 40s: 


I used to consume more alcohol back in col- 
lege. You'd have a party and people would 
drink and would get drunk. When I was first 
married I can remember giving a party and I 
got drunk, and I handed out towels to 
everyone, and I invited them to stay and 
ended up sitting in the bathroom sink and 
squirting everyone with shaving cream, 
singing ‘‘brush your teeth with Brill Cream 
[sic]. I woke up the next day, and I felt 
awful. I just kept calling everyone up and 
saying, ‘‘What [did] I say?” As I grew up I 
realized that I just didn’t like the feeling. 


More than tastes changed, however. 
Many respondents say that during college 
and military service they and other Jews 
_ tried to “‘fit in’’ through any means avail- 
able, and that most of their friends were 
non-Jews. In contrast, almost without ex- 
ception they report that after college and 
the military (‘‘as an adult’’) they were less 


willing to ‘‘fit in” by means of activities . 


they found unappealing. 

Seventy-six percent of the sample re- 
port that all or nearly all of their friends 
are Jewish, although most say that their 
work associates are primarily non-Jews. 
The respondents are not, as a group, 
‚ideologically opposed to primary group 
assimilation, however. When asked if it 
matters whether they spend recreational 
time with Jews or non-Jews, 64% an- 
swered negatively, 25% affirmatively, and 
14% (including two who answered affir- 
matively) described types of situations in 
which it would or would not matter. 

Of the 24% of the sample who indicate 
that many of their friends are non-Jews, in 
most cases the discussions reveal mixed 
feelings about this state of affairs. A non- 
practicing medical researcher in his 30s: 


I don’t think it makes any difference, but I 
am aware of it. ... When I meet a new 

_ person or when I hear a name it is always a 
‘thought. Oh, he’s Jewish or he isn’t, or with 
some women, I wonder if she’s Jewish. So 
it’s something I look for subconsciously, I 
would say, and that I’m aware of. ... I 
identify myself as Jewish and so I identify, or 

I assume certain things about Jews that I 

don’t assume about other people. 
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Several commented that it is unimpor- 


‘tant to them whether a friend is Jewish or 


not, but that being with Jews is easier. 


- Others suggested that some of their non- 


Jewish friends remind them of Jews. A 
conservative school teacher in her 30s: 


I think [my close friend] would like to be 
Jewish. I really do. Maybe that’s part of 
what she likes about me. Her sister was mar- 
ried to a Jewish fellow and kids us that 
somewhere in her background there’s gotta 
be a Jew because she likes Jewish foods. 


The 76% reporting primarily Jewish 
friends tend to give a variety of reasons. 
Many persons of various ages and affilia- 
tions say they ‘‘just end up” with Jews, 
others indicate that they feel more com- 
fortable with Jews, several older persons 
say they have a language problem and pre- 
fer to speak Yiddish or German, and some 
of the more religious members of the sam- 
ple say they disapprove of various prej- 
udices and moral practices of non-Jews. 
The majority of the sample who have 
primarily Jewish friends for the most part 
are no less certain about what attracts 
them to Jews than are the other respon- 
dents. In many cases we conducted con- 
siderable probing to obtain impressionistic 
answers, such as the following from a Re- 
form housewife i in her 30s. 


Most of my good friends are Jewish, my 
closest friends. One of my closest friends, 
though, is a girl who converted. And basic- 
ally she converted, and is it. She is still— 
she’s not Jewish. She’s fun and everything 
else, but her values and feeling on certain 
things are definitely not Jewish . . . and a lot 
of times we discuss things she won’t under- 
stand, because she doesn’t come from the 
same background. ...I.seem to gravitate 
toward Jewish people. I just have a warmer 
feeling. A feeling of, I can’t pinpoint it, but, 
just certain feelings. 


The general gravitation toward Jewish 
things and people (90% see ‘‘Jewishness’’ 
as important to their lives) protects Jews 
from excessive drinking in obvious and 
not so obvious ways. Firstly, one is un- 
likely to find others who would encour- 
age, cooperate with, or even condone ex- 
cessive drinking. Thus, the rationalization 
of extra drinking, a necessary move if one 
is to become an alcohol abuser, becomes 
difficult. This is self-evident in those cases 
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where Jews drink primarily among other 
Jews. The process goes further, however, 
to selection of non-Jews who drink like 
Jews (cf. Alexander and Campbell, 1970). 
A nonpracticing college professor in his 
50s: 


Most people at the party were not Jewish, 
actually. This one guy was making a real ass 
of himself. He’d had too much to drink and it 
made everybody uncomfortable. I guess our 
friends just are not heavy drinkers. I mean, 
we carry drinks around at our parties, but 
when this guy got drunk he really stood out. 
. .. I think he eventually got the message, 
because he was one of the first to leave. 


Staying with Jews and other moderate 
drinkers makes inconvenient or unavail- 
able the use of alcohol to various substan- 
tive ends—in contrast to groups such as 
the Oaxacans, where intoxication provides 
persons with license to shout insults and 
attend social gatherings without invitation 
(Dennis, 1975). Jews who become intoxi- 
cated are more likely to derive only scorn 
Or pity. l 

A net result of the moderate drinking 
environment is that Jews hold images of 
social interactions over their life spans 
that do not include much drinking. This 
point is evident, for example, in the case 
of an Orthodox businessman in his 40s 
who answered the question, ‘‘When did 
people drink when you were growing 
up?” with, ‘‘My family just didn’t drink. 
People we are with now just don’t seem to 
drink.” Or the Conservative male college 
student who answered a question about 
parents’ drinking patterns with, ‘*My par- 
ents rarely drink at all. Myself, I went 
through the drinking phase with my 
friends, but we’ve turned the page now.”’ 

Group avoidance is thus a dynamic pro- 
cess. By modeling consistent group 
drinking practices and norms in adult- 
hood, Jews perpetuate the drinking asso- 
ciations for the next generation. Also, be- 
cause unique alcohol consumption prac- 
tices serve to emphasize ethnic dif- 
ferences in this multiethnic nation (Cisin, 
1978), adult drinking patterns contribute 
not only to perpetuation of the first pro- 
tective process (defining drunkenness as 
non-Jewish), but also to group boundary 
maintenance and increased personal iden- 
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tification with Jewish attributes, even 
among Reform and nonpracticing Jews. 


4. Avoidance Repertoire 


Despite the social interaction patterns 
just noted, the drinking histories reveal 
that at least 46% of the sample have found 
themselves during adulthood under social 
pressures to drink more than they wish to 
drink. We noted several exchanges similar 
to the following with a nonpracticing busi- 
nessman in his 40s: 


Q: Does it matter if others drink with you? 

A: No, it seems to matter more whether I 
drink with them. 

Q: What do you mean? 

A: My not drinking tends to make more 
people uncomfortable than their drinking 
makes me. 


The drinking histories, symbolic asso- 
ciations, and uniformity of group opinion 
we have noted thus far seem to make 
these respondents generally unafraid to 
offer an assertive no when they are en- 
couraged to drink more than they wish. 
When asked how they avoid excessive 
drinking under a variety of pressure situa- 
tions, many respondents did not seem to 
understand why we thought such a situa- 
tion might be a problem. They perceive 
their avoidance repertoire as nonaction. A 
Conservative housewife in her 40s: 


I don’t care one way or another whether I 
have a drink. If everybody is drinking and I 
feel like having a drink I’!] have a drink. If 
everybody is drinking and I don’t want a 
drink, I don’t drink. 


Nevertheless, upon further probing, the 
respondents do reveal a variety of tech- 
niques used in such avoidance. Several 
report that they begin a party with a mixed 
drink, but refill the glass throughout the < 
night with only the mixer (e.g., moving 
from gin and ginger ale to ginger ale 
alone). Other respondents report that their 
family as a unit will act to prevent un- 
wanted drinking. Some tell of plans 
whereby the wife will reprimand the hus- 
band for drinking too much at a party, 
when actually he is still ‘‘nursing’’ his first 
or second drink. Other couples develop 
reputations for themselves as nondrinkers 
by making jokes, or by avoiding such situ- 
ations. A Conservative teacher in her 30s: 


HOW JEWS AVOID ALCOHOL PROBLEMS 


Our colleagues think we’re weird, first of all 
because they don’t understand that we enjoy 
being together as a family, and neither one of 
us, even when we are working, want to go 

` out to “Shappy hour” with our faculty. We 
want to go home and see each other. We 
don’t want to spend our Friday nights 
drinking with people at work. 


During the Passover Seder service one 
is called upon to drink four glasses of 
wine. An Orthodox teacher in her 40s ex- 
plained how the family avoids doing so: 


We don’t fill the glasses to the top. We 

cheat. Whoever drinks, we fill it up. We 

don’t really follow to the letter. We cheat a 

little bit. In my case, I don’t drink atall... . 

I just moisten my lips—this is the best that I 

can do. You know, my head would get dizzy. 

I just don’t like it. 

Other respondents reported specific 
avoidance repertoires they had worked 
out for particular situations. For example, 
a Conservative photographer in his 40s 
told of problems he used to experience at 
weddings, where sometimes he was ‘‘on 
the verge of being hit because they felt I 
wasn’t showing proper respect for the 
bride and groom by toasting them.’’ This 
photographer reports that since those 
early years he has consistently utilized a 
series of ‘‘convincing lines,’’ to indicate 
that he cannot drink while he is working. 
He couples this with an increased number 
of photographs during the periods of 
heavy drinking, ‘‘Being Jewish, your re- 
flexes and everything else sharpen you, 
and that expedience staves off any future 
attempts for people to push drinks on 
you,’ he explained. 

By consistently utilizing an avoidance 
repertoire one misses opportunities to 
learn the deviant uses of alcohol, which is 
one of the crucial moves in development 
of alcohol problems. Indeed, our respon- 
dents’ avoidance techniques sometimes 
seem the obverse of the final move cus- 
tomarily undertaken by substance abus- 
ers. Rather than finding rationalizations 
for drinking, our respondents find ration- 
alizations for not drinking. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Distinctive group-maintained patterns 
of eating and drinking often remain stable, 
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despite acculturation and secularization of 
the ethnic group. Acculturation seems to 
bring radical changes in drinking patterns 
to those groups who lack traditional in- 
formal controls directed at the use of 
alcohol, and among whom intoxication 
can be viewed as useful in itself (Price, 
1975). This paper has suggested that pro- 
cesses of control have a long history 
within Jewish communities and have 
adapted to changing times. 

We have described four processes of 
informal control that appear regularly 
within a Jewish community. Perhaps other 
mechanisms also exist in Jewish groups, 


but these four together effect all of the 


generic controls noted earlier, from 
cross-cultural studies: recipes regarding 
which substances to use and to which ef- 
fects; persons who teach usage patterns; 
rules of eligibility; sanctions that reinforce 
usage norms; and social relations making 
various usages convenient or inconve- 
nient. They create an environment in 


_which a person would find it difficult to go 


through the moves that are necessary for 
deviant use of a substance: belief that use 
of the substance can alleviate problems, 
knowledge of how to use the substance, 
and rationalizations to legitimize the de- 
viant usage. 

In short, the processes we have noted 
serve as informal controls which militate 
against moves toward alcohol problems, 
as follows: (1) Defining alcohol problems 
as non-Jewish begins the cultural recipe 
for moderate drinking and excludes the 
entire group from eligibility for regular 
intoxication, while minimizing the 
possibilities for seeing alcohol use as re- 
lated to one’s problems. (2) Drinking 
practices are learned in childhood primar- 
ily from one’s family, with an emphasis on 
wine and exclusion of substantive use of 
alcohol (i.e., to other than symbolic 
ends).!° (3) Moderate drinking and the 
association of alcohol with special occa- 
sions, and the association of drunkenness 
with outgroups is reinforced in adult peer 
groups through drinking with those who 
share these expectations and who punish 
or exclude others who do not. Such peers 
made it difficult to rationalize deviant 
drinking or even to learn such drinking 
practices. (4) A repertoire of. avoidance 
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techniques decreases the necessity to 
change one’s drinking patterns amid tem- 
porary social pressures toward increased 
consumption, and thereby further con- 
tributes to evasion of opportunities to 
learn new uses for intoxication. 

More generally, our research suggests 
some ways in which Jews, as they have 
become a more secular ethnic group, have 
managed to *‘secularize’’ and expand the 
traditions that Snyder (1958) found 
epitomized in the Orthodox Jew of the 
1950s. . 
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This article presents a direct comparison of three ‘‘new’’ parametric techniques for contingency 
table analysis—linear probability, logit, and log-linear modeling. The comparisons are rendered 
as nontechnical as possible, so that those familiar with ordinary regression will readily see how 
each of these techniques is analogous to repression in cases where one variable is deemed 
dependent on the others. The paper highlights the availability of linear probability modeling, a 
technique which has been largely ignored by sociological practitioners despite some attractive 
features. It also describes eight common errors in published applications of log-linear modeling. 


During the past two decades, the statis- 
tical technology for analyzing contingency 
tables has undergone tremendous devel- 
opment. Researchers trained in the use of 
nonparametric techniques have begun to 
find that their statistical tools are deemed 
outmoded and that log-linear models are 
now ‘in. However, efforts to master the 
new techniques—or merely to appreciate 
the nature of their advantages and 
shortcomings—are frequently frustrated 
by methodological articles which contain 
misleading examples or which leave the 
impression that the new techniques are 
quite unlike others which are already 
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widely understood. Moreover, several 
sociological articles which might serve as 
illustrative applications suffer technical 
flaws. Even those articles which avoid 
such pitfalls often couch their descriptions 
of the findings in such obscure terms that 
readers cannot discern any compelling 
connection between statistical results and 
substantive claims. Consequently, many 
who could well utilize one of the new 
techniques—as well as many others who 
need to read articles employing these 
techniques—find them inaccessible for all 
practical purposes. 

Whenever one of the variables of a con- 
tingency table is treated as a dependent 
variable, the new techniques bear such a 
close resemblance to ordinary regression 
that almost anyone with a command of 
regression should easily grasp their es- 
sentials.! Of course, this similarity has 


1 Log-linear modeling is flexible enough to handle 
a wide range of situations in which the data are not 
viewed in this fashion. Nevertheless, viewing one 
variable as dependent constitutes the single most 
common conception underlying sociological 
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long been perfectly obvious to mathemat- 
ical statisticians as well as to sociologists 
who have read the seminal articles on this 
subject in statistical journals. Moreover, 
even the titles of two of Goodman’s arti- 
cles (1972; 1975) suggest the resemblance 
of some of his own work to ordinary re- 
gression. 

Nevertheless, focusing on the relation- 
ship of the ‘‘new’’ techniques to ordinary 
regression provides a convenient frame- 
work within which to illustrate and com- 
pare contingency table analyses based on 
three alternative models—linear proba- 
bility, logit, and log-linear—the first of 
-Which has rarely been used by 
sociologists, despite some attractive fea- 
tures. Also, it provides a useful context in 
which to evaluate several important flaws 
or shortcomings in applications of log- 
linear modeling published in recent years. 
Finally, the relationship of the techniques 
to ordinary regression deserves discussion 
if only because it is not fully understood 
by many. One of the most widely cited 
nontechnical introductions to log-linear 
modeling (Davis, 1974) stresses an appli- 
cation which is dissimilar to regression, 
and several authors (to be cited later) have 
followed its example under inappropriate 
circumstances. 


LINEAR PROBABILITY MODELS 


Ordinary regression is, of course, con- 
ceptually well suited for analyses in which 
a certain dependent variable is theorized 
to be the function of several independent 
variables, but it could not be properly in- 
voked for analyzing contingency tables 
until recently. As is well known, categoric 
independent variables present no barrier 
to ordinary regression since one may 
dummy code them without violating any 
assumptions underlying regression. In 
fact, analysis of variance is, in most re- 
spects, equivalent to regressing an appro- 
priate dependent variable on categoric in- 


analyses in which log-linear modeling has been em- 
ployed, and this case therefore deserves special at- 
tention. Moreover, even for those whose ultimate 
aim is to understand more general applications, the 
special case in which log-linear modeling is analo- 
gous to regression provides a heuristically useful 
Starting point. 


dependent variables (Fennessey, 1968), 
and multiple classification analysis (An- 
drews et al., 1967) is but another variation 
on this theme. Instead, the difficulty in- 
heres in the categoric condition of the de- 
pendent variable. Roughly speaking, ordi- 
nary regression generates numerical pre- 
dictions on an interval or ratio scale, but 
such numbers would usually be meaning- 
less in reference to categoric dependent 
variables. | 

This generalization does not, however, 
apply to dichotomous dependent var- 
iables. If, say, 10 respondents disagree 
with some statement while another 30 
agree with it, the weighted mean obtained 
when ‘“‘disagree’’ is coded ‘0°’ and 
“agree” is coded ‘‘1” is .75—the propor- 
tion agreeing with the statement. Since the 
mean of a dichotomous variable coded in 
this ‘manner is interpretable, a 
regression-like analysis constitutes a vi- 
able approach to analyzing the contin- 
gency table. In this circumstance, one can 
estimate how various independent var- 
iables affect the probability that cases will 
fall into a given category.? 

However, a dichotomous dependent 
variable characteristically violates two as- 
sumptions underlying ordinary: regression 
(ordinary least squares: OLS) —that the 
dependent variable should exhibit (1) con- 
stant variance (homoscedasticity) and (2) 
a normal distribution at each level of the 
independent variables. Ignoring these as- 
sumptions casts a shadow over both the 
efficiency of the estimated regression 
coefficients and the validity of the tests of 
significance. 

This much is widely recognized. Con- 
siderably less-appreciated among 
sociologists is the fact that Grizzle, 
Starmer, and Koch (GSK) have developed 
some straightforward modifications to 
ordinary regression which permit one to 
proceed legitimately with a rather routine 


2 Some statisticians would stress that modeling 


probabilities (or logits and odds, to be discussed 
later) is fundamentally different than modeling indi- 
vidual events (Hildebrand et al., 1977). Such a dis- 
tinction has not proven very fruitful in the analysis of 
the data soon to be presented. It goes without saying, 
however, that one should not employ the techniques 
described here if probabilities and odds are theoréti- 
cally irrelevant. 
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analysis without violating such assump- 
tions (Grizzle et al., 1969; Bhapkar and 
Koch, 1968; Johnson and Koch, 1971; 
Lehnen and Koch, 1974; and Reynolds, 
1977a). Briefly stated, the GSK procedure 
simply makes use of a generalized 
(weighted) least squares (GLS) 
routine—an estimation procedure which 
has long been available for situations in 
which the assumption of homoscedasticity 
is violated; and it substitutes a statistically 
sound chi-square test of significance for 
what would be a questionable F-test. Re- 
gression analysis proceeds in much the 
same manner as it does with a continuous 
dependent variable, and the interpretation 
of the resulting coefficients is nearly the 
Same as well. : 
The main features of the GSK approach 
are well illustrated by the following 
reanalysis of the data from the National 
Opinion Research Center (NORC) ana- 
lyzed by Davis (1974: 201) in his introduc- 
tion to log-linear modeling. As he presents 
them, these data from Schwartz’s NORC 
study (1967) are cast in a four-way contin- 
gency table. Educational attainment is 
trichotomized; time and region are 
dichotomized. Thus, twelve (3 x 2 x 2) 
subgroups are defined (Table 1, cols. 1-4). 
Respondents are further classified ac- 
cording to whether or not they agreed that 
blacks should have equal job opportunity 
(cols. 6 and 7). For example, 52 of 258 
(adult) southern respondents with only 
grade-school educations favored equal job 
opportunity in 1946. The proportion who 
agreed (.20) is recorded in col. 8. 
Consider the two related hypotheses 
that (1) living outside the South increased 
the likelihood that one would favor equal 
opportunity but that (2) the magnitude of 
this regional effect diminished between 
1946 and 1963. Given these hypotheses, 
education might serve as an important 
control variable. Highly educated people 
may be more prone than others to favor 
equal job opportunity; if so, regional dif- 
ferences might merely reflect the higher 


educational attainment of those outside. 


the South. Similarly, any reduction in the 
regional difference over time might merely 
reflect that the educational attainment of 
Southerners gained on that of others dur- 
ing the 17-year period. 
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One way to proceed is to examine the 
regression of the proportion favoring 
equal job opportunity (J) on time (T), edu- 
cation attainment (E), and region (R), 
along with appropriate interaction terms. 
A statistically significant coefficient for 
region would, of course, lead us to reject 
the null hypothesis of no regional effect; a 
statistically significant coefficient for the 
time-region interaction would lead us to 
reject the null hypothesis of no change in 
regional effect over time. 

Under one variant of the GSK ap- 
proach, the data would be organized as in 
Table 2. The criterion? variable (col. 13) is 
the proportion in each subgroup who 
agreed that blacks should have equal job 
opportunity.* 5 The coding of the inde- 
pendent variables (main effects) and their 
interactions (Table 2, cols. 1-12) is ex- 
plained in the notes to Table 2; such cod- 
ing schemes have long been available for 
use in ordinary regression and analysis of 
variance (Kerlinger and Pedhazur, 1973; 


‘Evers and Namboodin, 1978; Fienberg, 


3 The dependent variable is ‘‘attitudes towards 
equal opportunity.” However, the quantities which 
are predicted by the model may take any of several 
forms—yproportions agreeing that blacks should have 


equal opportunity, odds of agreeing rather than dis- 


agreeing that they should have equal opportunity, 
etc. These alternate forms are termed criterion var- 
iables to distinguish them from the substantive de- 
pendent variable, which remeins the same no matter 
which criterion variable is used. Incidentally, many 
technical articles on this subject use the term ‘“‘re- 
sponse variable” instead of ‘dependent variable.” 

4 Note that the regression coefficients obtained 
from the grouped data in Table 2 are identical to 
those which would be obtained if one enumerated all 
3,579 cases, coding the dependent variable *1° for 
respondents favoring equal job opportunity, and ‘‘0”’ 
otherwise—the common sense approach in ordinary 
dummy regression (Coleman, 1970). Tests of 
significance, however, would be inappropriate in this 
case. For comments on the effect of weighting on 
tests of significance, see Goodman (1975). 

5 This analysis assumes that each subgroup con- 
stitutes a representative sample of the entire sub- 
population of individuals eligible for inclusion in the 
sample and that the observations for the various 
subpopulations are independent of one another. 
These assumptions will be met when appropriate 
probability sampling procedures are used. Also, it, 
should be pointed out that the behavior of 
significance tests of the sort employed here is un- 
known when subgroups contain less than about 10 
cases; ideally they should contain at least 25 cases 
(Lehnen and Koch, 1974:286-7). 
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Table 2. A Saturated Model (Effect Coded) 
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Criterion 


ER TER TER Variable N 
8) 9 dO CG) a2) (13) (14) 
a n e 20 258 
S oei si 1 ] 46 6% 
1 =r 0 I 0 23 227 
-1 1 0 -l 0 54 B13 
1 0 -1 0 I 45 93 
a 0. 4 0-1 7L 287 
sk ok 4 ! ] 62 185 
6 ii o Sf if 71 209 
-1 -1 0 -l 0 8&0 15 
tol 0 4 0 88 466 
Sio W si 0 | 80 69 
i 0 | 0 9% 209 


Notes: The main effects and interactions of the independent variables are represented in effect coding (cols. 


1-12). See Kerlinger and Pedhazur (1973:116~31). 
Col. 2 Time: —1 = 1946; 1 = 1963. 


Cols. 3-4 Education: grade school = --1 —1; high school = 10; college = 0 1; E. = college education; Ep = 


high school education. 
Col. 5 Region: —1 = South; 1 = Other. 


Cols. 6-7 Time-Education interaction (col. 2 x 3 and 4). 


Coli. 8 Time-Region interaction (col. 2 x 5). 


Cols. 9-10 Education-Region interaction (cols. 3 and 4 x col. 5). 
Cols. 11—-12 Education-Region-Time interaction (col. 2 x cols. 9 and 10). 


1978). Suffice it to say, the effect coding in 
Table 2 represents the omitted category 
with a ‘‘—1,’> whereas dummy coding 
(more familiar to most sociologists) repre- 
sents it with a “0.” Both effect and 
dummy coding yield identical predic- 
tions, but the interpretation of regression 
coefficients based on the two systems 
differs slightly. 

Table 2 presents a saturated model; that 
is, all possible main effects and interac- 
tions are included as predictors. Note 
that the number of predictors (12) equals 
the number of observations to be pre- 
dicted. Such a model always yields perfect 
predictions, but is unsatisfactory because 
it is not parsimonious: comprehending 12 
regression coefficients is no easier than 
comprehending 12 observations. The 
saturated model would be expressed in 
equation form as follows: 


6 One might hypothesize that the step between 
grade school and high school is about the same as the 
step between high school and college. If so, one 
could save a degree of freedom by treating education 
as a single variable, coding grade school ‘‘—1,”” high 
school ‘‘0,’’ and college ‘1.’ Orthogonal coding for 
purposes of testing linear and polynomial trends is 
described >y Winer (1971) and by some of the refer- 
ences cited in the previous paragraph. Alternative 
coding schemes may give rise to alternative satu- 
rated models. 


P = B; + BT + B3E, + BE, + BR 
+ BeTEn + BTE. + BTR 
+ BoEyR + BioER + Bu TER 
T BuTE,R 3 (1) 
where P is the proportion favoring equal 
opportunity in a given subgroup; T, En, Ee 
... TERR are the 11 design variables de- 
fined in Table 2; 8, is the regression con- 
stant; B ... B; are the main effects; 8e 
. Bio are the first-order (two-way) in- 
teraction effects; and B,, and B, are the 
second-order (three-way) interaction ef- 
fects. Notice that one category of each 
independent variable has been omitted, 
just as in ordinary dummy regression. For 
instance, the lowest category of education 
is omitted; high school education is repre- 
sented by Ep; college education is repre- 
sented by E.. The coefficient for the 
omitted category of a variable equals the 
negative of the sum of the coefficients for 
the other categories of that variable. For 
example, the coefficent for “‘lowest edu- 
cation’? equals —(83; + Ba. In other 
words, under effect coding, the sum of the 
effects is defined to be zero just as it is in 
analysis of variance.’ 


7 Under dummy coding, the coefficient for the 
omitted category would be zero, and the coefficients 


Tv, 
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Table 3 summarizes the effort to ac- 
count for the observations with a more 
parsimonious model than the saturated 
model just described. The variables in 
each equation are enumerated in col. 2; 
the chi-square due to error for each equa- 
tion is recorded in col. 4. Disregard cols. 
5 through 8.) The strategy employed in- 
volves testing whether the errors in pre- 
diction for each equation are statistically 
significant, in which case the model is said 
to provide a poor fit.® 

Consider Model 1 first. The error under 
Model 1 (which includes only the regres- 
sion constant) is analogous to the total 
(deviation) sum of squares in ordinary re- 
gression or the total sum of squares cor- 
rected for the grand mean in ANOVA. In 
other words, this is the variation which 
one would like to explain with the inde- 
pendent variables. As was pointed out ina 
previous paragraph, Model 2 (a saturated 
model) explains all of this variation—that 
is, it yields no error. 

Models 3 through 10 represent the steps 
of a backward selection procedure aimed 
at discovering which terms of the satu- 
rated model can be eliminated without in- 
troducing statistically significant error 
into the predictions.®!° Model 3 eliminates 
only the two time-education-region in- 
teraction terms from the saturated design. 
The chi-square due to error generated by 


for the other categories would provide comparisons 
with the omitted category rather than the unweighted 
mean. (See Kerlinger and Pedhazur, 1973:chap. 7.) 
In keeping with my ultimate aim, I have purposely 
omitted subscripts i, j, k and/, which would normally 
appear in equations presented in this paper. Given 
the coding in Table 2, this should not result in any 
confusion. 

® When hypotheses are developed ex post facto, 
one should make adjustments to compensate for 
capitalizing on Type I errors. See Fienberg (1978), 
Haberman (1978), and Kerlinger and Pedhazur (1973) 
for comments on how to make these adjustments. As 
usual, the most desirable approach is to state one’s 
hypotheses in advance. 

9 In the effort to settle on an acceptable model, 
one may instead use forward selection, examine the 
coefficients of saturated models (Goodman, 
1971:45), or study the standardized residuals 
(Haberman, 1978). 

10 Even trivial effects may be statistically signifi- 
cant when sample sizes are large. Under these cir- 
cumstances, one might weil make better sense of the 
data by omitting substantively trivial interactions 
from one’s model. 


this restriction is a mere .9 out of the 
1406.6 yielded by Model i. (in other 
words, 99.94% of the error variation 
under Model 1 is explained by Model 3.!') 
Since this error is not statistically signifi- 
cant, the null hypothesis that there is no 
second-order (three-way) interaction in 
the population is not rejected. This implies 
that TE,R and TE.R may be excluded 
from all subsequent models. 

Model 4 eliminates all first-order in- 
teraction terms as well. In this case the 
chi-square due to error is so large (35.4, 7 
df) as to require that the null hypothesis be 
rejected. Therefore, at least one of the 
first-order interactions must be retained in 
the final model. Models 5—10 reveal that 


the only first-order interaction terms 


which can be eliminated are E,R and 


-E.R.!? The chi-square due to error for 


Model 10 is only 2.1, which with four de- 
grees of freedom is obviously nonsignifi- 
cant, bespeaking a good fit. Thus, the final 
model includes a constant, main effects, 
and the TR, TE, and TE, interaction 
terms. 

The excellent correspondence between 
the observed proportions and the predic- 
tions under Model 10 may be seen by 
comparing cols. 8 and 11 in Table 1. 
Notice, incidentally, that the largest error 
is found where the fewest cases are 
concentrated—in subgroup 11. This tends 


1i It must be emphasized that ‘‘variance ex- 
plained’ in this context means something funda- 
mentally different than it does in ordinary regression 
and ANOVA (and for this reason Goodman's efforts 
[1971] to come up with a figure comparable to multi- 
ple R in ordinary regression do not seem very 
useful). In contingency table analyses such as those 
described in this article, individual variation within 
cells is not included in the total variation to be ex- 
plained. This has the effect of eliminating an impor- 
tant component of what would be considered error 
variance in an individual-level analysis. Therefore, 
the variance explained in contingency table analyses 
is invariably higher than in ordinary regression 
analyses of individual-level data. In fact, it is always 
possible to explain all the (between-cell) variance by 
including enough interaction terms (though such 
models are usually uninteresting by virtue of their 
lack of parsimony). This implies that even a ‘‘per- 
fectly fitting’? model of a contingency table would 
not explain the behavior of individuals perfectly. 

12 Notice that all interactions of a kind are treated 
as a unit. For example, either both education-region 
interaction terms are included in each model or both 
are excluded. 
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Table 4. Coefficients for a Linear Probability Model of the NORC Data 


Effect Coded Dummy Coded? 
Full Samples S.E. 1946" 1963 1946 1963 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

1. Constant 62 44 .80 .20 .62 
2. Time (T) 

1946 —.18 01 

1963 18 01 
3. Education (E) . 

grade school —.12 .01 —.]1 —.13 .00 00 

high school .00 .O1 — .3 .03 .08 16 

college 12 01 14 .10 25 .23 
4. Region (R) 

South —.09 .O1 —,13 — 05 .00 .00 

Other .09 OI 13 .05 .26 .10 
5. TR interaction 

1963 x South .04 01 

1963 x Other — .04 .01 
6. TE interaction 

1963 x grade school —.Q1 .01 

1963 x high school .03 .01 

1963 x college — .02 .01 


Note: Based on Mode! 10 in Table 3. 


* The coefficients for 1946 and 1963 may be obtained from those basec on the entire sample. See Kerlinger 


and Pedhazur (1973:251-60). 


» Notice that identical predictions are obtained from the dummy-codec and the effect-coded equations. For 
example, the prediction for college-educated people in the South in 1962 is .85 (.80 + .10 — .05) according to 
the equation in col. 4; likewise, it is .85 (.62 + .23 + .00) according to the equation in col. 6. 


to be the case because the procedure 
weights each observation (proportion) by 
the inverse of its binomial-based var- 
iance, and the smaller the number of cases 
on which a proportion is calculated, the 
` larger its variance. 

As in most regression analyses, the 
question at hand requires that one focus 
on the regression coefficients (Table 4, 
col. 1), not merely on tests of significance. 
In this case, the hypotheses would lead 
one to pay particular attention to the ef- 
fects of region. The algebraic difference 
between the coefficient for South (—.09) 
and Other (.09) is .18. This may be inter- 
preted as follows: living outside the 
South, rather than in it, raised the proba- 
bility of favoring equal job opportunity by 
.18, controlling for time and education. 

However, the statistically significant 
time-region interaction term indicates that 
the regional effect just mentioned changed 
between $946 and 1963. Therefore, it is 
useful to write separate regression 
equations for the two time periods (Ker- 
linger and Pedhazur, 1973: 251-6). Notice 
that the algebraic difference of the re- 
gional coefficients is .26 in the 1946 equa- 
tion, but only .10 in the 1963 equation 


(Table 4, cols. 3 and 4). Notice, also, that 
if dummy rether than effect coding had 
been employed, precisely the same mes- 
sage would have been carried by the re- 
gression coefficients (cols. 5 and 6). 
Finally, tae answer to the questions 
which gave rise to this contingency table 
analysis may be stated as follows: 


In 1946, Itving outside the South (rather 
than in it) added .26 to tue probability of 
favoring equal job opportunity (control- 
ling for educational attainment).'? By ` 
1963, this regional effect had dropped to 
10. 


LOGIT MODELS 


Logit mcdeling closely parallels linear 
probability modeling. For our purposes, 
there is only one essential difference to 
bear in mind: instead of using the propor- 
tion in catezory I as the criterion variable, 


uf 
13 As in ordinary regression and path analysis, the 
estimates of 2ffect may. be biased if the model is 
improperly specified—that is, if the equation omits 
variables which both correlate with at least one inde- 
pendent varieble and affect the dependent variable. 
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it uses the logit—the natural logarithm of 
the odds of falling into category i rather 
than category 2 of the dependent variable 
(Bishop et al., 1975: 22-3). In the NORC 
data analyzed above, for instance, among 
adult Southerners with only a grade 
school education in 1946, 52 agreed that 
blacks should have equal job opportunity 
while 206 did not agree (Table 1, cols. 6 
and 7). The odds of agreeing, then, were 
52:206, or (in reduced form) .25:1 (col. 9). 
The logarithms. of the odds (the log-odds 
or the logits) appear in Table 1, col. 10. 

Readers may find it instructive to begin 
by comparing the conclusion in the previ- 
ous section with that based on the logit 
model soon to be developed in this sec- 
tion: 


In 1946, living outside the South {rather 
than in it) added 1.14 to the logit of 
favoring equal job opportunity (control- 
ling on education). By 1963, it was ad- 
ding only .66 to the logit. 


As will be demonstrated later, this 
finding may be restated in everyday lan- 
guage as follows: 


In 1946, living outside the South (rather 
than in it) multiplied the odds of favor- 
ing equal job opportunity by 3.13 (con- 
trolling on education). By 1963, this 
factor had dropped to 1.93. 


The. equation underlying a saturated 
logit model of the NORC data is as fol- 
lows: 


In(Q)) = Ay + Ag T + As Eh T NE. a AR 
+ AgTE, + ATE, + AgTR 

+ AgEnR + AER + ATER 

T Ai ER 2 (2) 


where Q is the odds of favoring rather 
than opposing equal opportunity; X, is the 
regression constant; Às . . . As are the main 
effects; Ag .. . Aio are the first-order in- 
teraction effects; à; and À; are the 
second-order interaction effects; and T 
... TE.R are defined in Table 2. Notice 
that the form of this equation matches that 
of Equation 1 except that the criterion 
variable here is the logit. The \’s are re- 
gression coefficients which serve the same 
function as the §’s in Equation 1. 
Unsurprisingly, then, logit modeling 
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can be conducted in the same manner as 
linear probability modeling. The data are 
again organized as in Table 2, except that 
the logits (Table 1, col. 10) serve as the 
criterion variable. The effort to find a par- 
simonious model proceeds with the same 
logic as before (refer back to Table 3, cols. 
1, 2, 3, and 5). Again, it turns out that the 
only interaction terms which can be elimi- 
nated are E,R, E.R, TER, and TE.R 
(Model 10). The correspondence between 
the observed and predicted logits may be 
seen by comparing.cols. 10 and 13 of 
Table 1. 

As was the case in the previous section, 
the hypotheses at hand require that one 
examine the regression coefficients asso- 
ciated with the logit model (Table 5, col. 
1); the TR interaction again renders it 
useful to write separate equations for the 
two time periods (cols. 3 and 4); and, of 
course, the coefficients based on dummy 
coding (cols. 5 and 6) carry precisely the 
Same message as those based on effect 
coding. The two coefficients for region 
(1.14 and .66) appear in the illustrative 
conclusion at the beginning of this section. 

It is possible to transform equations for 
the logit so that the results are instead | 
stated in terms of odds. If one sets each A, 


In Equation 2 equal to In(y,), every term 


in Equation 2 is given in terms of natural. 
logarithms. At this point, one may take 
advantage of three mathematical princi- 
ples: (1) if x=y, e*=e*; (2) e'"™ =x; and (3) 
etn x e y, By applying the expo- 
nential (antilog) function to both sides of 
Equation 2, the following multiplicative 
equation is obtained: 


Q = yiyseyaneyaceyerys hey] "cryg" 
eysh eyg eyii aey g eR , (3) 


where Q again represents the odds of fa- 
voring equal job opportunity rather than 
opposing it; y, is a constant; the other y’s - 
are main and interaction effects; and the 


exponents T ... TE.R are the design 


variables defined in Table 2.'4 (See 





' 4 Most people, including Goodman, write the de- 
sign variables in Equation 2 (T ... TE,R) as 
superscripts rather than as multiplicands. This prac- 
tice obscures the relationship between Equation 2 
and Equation 3 and it masks the similarity between 
Equation 2 and Equation 1. 
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Table 5. Coefficients for Logit and Multiplicative Models of the NORC Data 


Multipli- 
Logit Logit cative Logit Model 
Model Model Model from 
Effects Dummy Dummy Log-Linear 
Logit Model Coded Coded Coded Equation? 
(1) (2) G) 4 © © @ ® (9) (10) 
Coefficients S.E. 1946 1963 1946 1963 1946 1963 Coefficients S.E. 
1, Constant 62 06 —.27 1.51 ~1.32 .32 .27 1.38 .64 .06 
2. Time (T) 
1946 ~.89 — .06 — 91 06 
1963 89 06 91 06 
3, Education (E) i 
grade school — 67 07 —.48 —.86 060 .00 1. 1.00 — .69 07 
high school .02 07 —.13 .17 35 1.03 1.42 2.80 .00 .07 
college 65 .Q7 61 669 1.09 1.55 2.97 4.71 .69 .09 
4. Region 
South ~ .45 05 -.57 —.33 00 .00 1.00 1.00 — 45 .06 
Other 45 .05 57 33 1.14 .66 3.13 1.93 45 06 
5. TR interaction 
1963 x South 12 .05 .12 .06 
1963 x Other —,12 .05 —.12 .06 
6. TE interaction 
1963 x grade school —.19 .07 — 21 .07 
1963 x high schoo! .15 .07 13 .07 
1963 x college .04. .07 .08 .09 


Note: These coefficients are based on Model 10 in Table 3. The multiplicative model coefficients may be 
used as follows: In 1946, among high school graduates outside the South, the odds of favoring equal 
opportunity, instead of opposing it, were (.27 * 1.42 * 3.13) = 1.174 (see Table 1, col. 9). 

® Disregard cols. 9 and 10 until after log-linear modeling has been discussed. 


Goodman, 1972:35.) In Equation 3, the 


coefficients estimate how changes in the. 


independent variables multiply the odds of 
falling into category 1 rather than category 
2, holding other variables constant. The 
coefficients of the multiplicative model 
which is equivalent to the final logit model 
above are contained in cols. 7 and 8 of 
Table 5, and the notes to that table illus- 
trate how to use them. Notice that the 
multiplicative effect for region in 1946 
(3.13) equals e114, where 1.14 is the corre- 
sponding coefficient in the logit model 
(col. 5). The multiplicative effects for re- 
gion appear in the second illustrative con- 
clusion stated at the beginning of this sec- 
tion. 

Technical explications of logit modeling 
appear in Theil (1970), Ashton (1972), and 
Plackett (1974). Further comparisons 
between linear probability and logit 
modeling will be set forth later. 


LOG-LINEAR MODELS 


Log-linear modeling, as it applies to 
situations in which one variable is consid- 
ered dependent on others, is easily under- 


stood in terms of the approach just out- 
lined. It proceeds with the same Jogic and 
arrives at the same conclusion as logit (or 
multiplicative) modeling. In other words, 
the results of the log-linear analysis which 
is about to be described virtually match 
those stated at the beginning of the previ- 
ous section. | 

Log-linear models derive their name 
from the fact that they predict the /og- 
arithm of a certain quantity using a linear 
combination of predictor variables. In this 
sense, even logit models such as Equation 
2 might be termed “‘log-linear.’’'> How- 
ever, the most general saturated log-linear 
model for the NORC data is given by the 
following equation: 


In@’) = Afs + ATI + ALT + APE 
+ ARE. + ASR + AFIT 
+ A¥JE, + AFJE, + AFIR 
+ ATE, + AKTE. + A*WTR 
+ ARER + ARER + ATITE, 
+ AF¥JTE, + AFITR + AFJE,R 
+ A*JER + ARTER 
+ AGTER + ALJTE,R 


+ A$JTE.R , (4) 


15 See Haberman (1974:313) and (1978:292). 
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where F ts the frequency in a given cell of 
the full table (Table 1, cols. 6 and 7); J, T 
. . . JTE,R are design variables calculated 
in the same manner as those in Table 2; 
and the A*’s are regression coefficients 
whose interpretation will be discussed 
shortly. The utility of writing the sub- 
scripts (1 ... 24) out of sequence will 
become apparent to those who read the 
Appendix. 

Equation 4 is a regression equation; its 
coefficients can be estimated with regres- 
sion techniques (Grizzie and Williams, 
1972; see also Haberman, 1974). 
Nonetheless, one peculiarity sets it apart 
from virtually all regression equations 
which have appeared in sociclogical lit- 
erature: it has no substantive dependent 
variable. Unlike the proportions and logits 
considered above, the criterion variable in 
Equation 4 is not associated with any of 
the four substantive variables. In fact, 
‘‘attitudes towards equal job opportunity” 


(J)—the dependent variable in the hypoth- 


eses at hand—appears in 12 of the 24 
terms on the predictor side of the equa- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, as Bishop (1969) has 
demonstrated, there is a close relationship 
between log-linear and logit modeling. 
The logit modeling described in the previ- 
ous section necessarily takes for granted 
the associations observed among inde- 
pendent variables, just as ordinary regres- 
sion does. As will soon be illustrated with 
the NORC data, when log-linear modeling 
is conducted so as to include all observed 


associations among independent var- 


iables, the resulting log-linear ecuation in- 
cludes the coefficients of a logit model 
closely related to Equation 2. More pre- 
cisely, as is demonstrated in the Appen- 
dix, when Equation 4 is utilized to predict 
the logit of favoring equal job opportunity 
(J), those terms which do not involve J 
drop out, and the following equation re- 
sults: 


In(Q) = 2A4J + 2AFIT + 2A¢TE, 


+ 2AfJE, + 2AFIR + 2AFI TE, 


+ 2\#ITE, + 2¢JTR 
+ 204JE,R + 2A$JE.R 
+ 24 IJTE,R + 24#STER , (5) 


where In(QQ) is the logit of favoring equal 
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job opportunity, and the other terms are 
defined as above. 

Equation 5 corresponds closely to the 
logit model given in Equatton 2. The J in 
Equation 5 always equals unity and can 
therefore be ignored in comparing the two 
equations!®; and 2A*; in Equation 5 equals 
\ in Equation 2. Thus, to obtain the coef- 
ficients of a logit model from an appropri- 
ate log-linear model, double the coeffi- 
cients of those terms in the log-linear 
equation which involve the (substantive) 
dependent variable, and disregard the 
others.” For example, two times the 
coefficient for J in Equation 4 equals the 
regression constant in Equation 2; two 
times the coefficient for JR equals the 
main effect of R on the logit of J; and two 
times the coefficient for JTE,.R equals the 
TE.R interaction in an equation for the 
logit of J. 

On this basis, log-linear modeling in 
situations where one variable is consid- 
ered dependent on others can be illus- 
trated with the NORC data. The models 
described in Tabie 3, col. 8 represent the 
steps of a backward selection procedure 
equivalent to the one in col. 2, employed 
above in logit and linear probability 
modeling. Model 1 includes only the re- 
gression constant of a logit model; recail 
that the regression constant is derived 
from the coefficient for J in a log-linear 
model. Model 1 provides a measure of the 
error variation to be explained with inde- 
pendent variables and their interactions 
(col. 6). Model 2 is the saturated model in 
Equation 4, with only those terms involv- 
ing J stated. Model 3 eliminates the 
highest-order interaction on the logit of J 
without introducing significant error. 
Model 4 eliminates all but the main effects 
of T, E, and R on the logit of J; the null 
hypothesis is rejected. Models 5 through 
10 test which interactions can be omitted 
without rendering the chi-square due to 





i6 The question at hand concerns the logit or odds 
that a respondent agreed that blacks should have 
equal opportunity. This is represented by J=1. If, 
instead, one wanted the logit or odds that a respon- 
dent disagreed, J would always equal —1. 

'7 Under certain circumstances, it is not necessary 
to double the coefficients. See Gokhale and Kullback 
(1978:113). | 
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error statistically significant. Once again, 
Model 10 is clearly the best. 

Log-linear models are rarely repre- 
sented as in Table 3, col. 8. Instead, sym- 
bols such as those in col. 7 are utilized. To 
avoid confusion, bear in mind two facts 
about these symbols. First, when, say, 
JER is enclosed in parentheses, the model 
includes not only the three-way interac- 
tion JER, but also all lower-order effects 
involving the same variables: JE, JR, ER, 
J, E, and R.'8 

Second, notice that all the log-linear 


models include (TER). This fact might be - 


perplexing to readers who recall that 
TER and TE.R were omitted from most 
of the logit and linear probability models 
considered in previous sections. In 
reality, however, there is no inconsis- 
tency. Bear in mind that it is the JTER 
term in a log-linear model which corre- 
sponds to the TE,R and TE,R terms in a 
logit model, and that JTER is omitted 
from Models 3 through 10 (Tabie 3, col. 8) 
just as TER was omitted from the logit and 
linear probability models described in col. 
2. The (TER) term is automatically in- 
cluded in all log-linear models in this 
analysis because doing so takes all the 
observed associations among independent 
variables for granted, just as in ordinary 
regression. Thus, the inclusion of (TER) is 
of no substantive significance. 

The coefficients for log-linear Model 10 
are presented in Table 6. As is illustrated 
in the notes to Table 6, these coefficients 
can be used to predict the cell frequencies 
in Table 1, cols. 6 and 7 (see cols. 16 and 
17). However, the hypotheses in question 
require that one focus, instead, on the 
logit model which can be derived from this 
log-linear equation. As was stated above, 
the coefficients of such a logit model are 
obtained by doubling the coefficients of 
terms involving J (preceded by asterisks in 


t8 Some authors use different symbols to indicate 
the distinction between the three-way effect JER and 
the family of effects (JER): JER, JE, JR, ER, J, E, 
and R. For example, many would use J*E*R instead 
of (FER). Others do not bother to make the distinc- 
tion. It turns out that (JER) or J*E*R is a convenient 
symbol because most log-linear modeling is hierar- 


chical: high-order effects such as JER can only be. 


included if Jower-order effects mvolvine J, E, and R 
are also included. 
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Table 6. A Log-Linear Model of the Cell Frequen- 
cies in the NORC Data 


0) 


Grand Mean 4.549 
Time (T) 

1963 -417 

1946 417 
Education (E) 

grade school 213 

high school 397 

college ~ 610 
Region(R) 

South — 481 

Other . 481 
Job Attitudes (J) 

*agree 321 

don’t agree ~ 321 
TR interaction 

1963 x South 116 

1963 x Other — 116 
TE interaction 

1963 x grade school — 059 

1963 x high school .052 

1963 x college .007 
*EJ interaction 

grade school x agree — 344 

high school x agree —.001 

college X agree 345 
*RJ interaction 

South x agree — .226 

Other x agree .226 
*TJ interaction 

1963 X agree 456 

1946 X agree — 456° 


ER interaction 


South x grade school .067 

South x high school — .081 

South x college .014 
*TRJ interaction 

1963 x South x agree .059 

1963 x Other x agree — .059 
*TE] interaction 

1963 x grade sch. x agree .105 

1963 x high sch. X agree .066 

1963 x college X agree .040 
TER interaction 

1963 x South x grade sch. O51 

1963 x South x high school O15 

1963 x South x college — .067 


* Terms preceded by an asterisk are relevant to a 
logit model. Other terms merely account for the 
exact number of cases in each subpopulation. (Note 
that, because (TER) is included in the log-linear 
model, the number of cases predicted for each sub- 
population (Table 1, cols. 16 and 17) equals the ob- 
served number (Table 1, col. 5). 

Example: To estimate the cell frequency for 
Southerners with a grade-schoo] education who 
apreed that blacks should have equal opportunity in 
1963, first estimate the log of the frequency using the 
coefficients above. In(F) = 4.549 — .417 + .213 — 
481 + .321 + .116 — .059 — 344 — .226 + .456 + 
.067 + .059 — .105 + .051 = 4.20. e +! = 66.69. 
Therefore, the predicted frequency is 66.69 (Table 1, 
col. 16; the discrepancy is due to rounding error). 
The observed frequency was 71 (col. 6). 
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Table 6). These coefficients are presented 
in Table 5, col..9, where they may be 
easily compared with those calculated in 
the previous section (col. 1). Since the 
coefficients are quite similar, the substan- 
tive conclusion of this log-linear analysis 
is virtually identical to the one presented 
at the beginning of the section on logit 
modeling. The coefficients are not all 
identical because the GSK, procedure 
employed in the previous section was 
based on generalized least squares, while 
the log-linear modeling in this section was 
based on maximum-likelihood estimation. 
This difference will be treated further in 
the next section. 

The automatic inclusion of (TER) in all 
the above log-linear models is the subject 
of some controversy. Unlike ordinary re- 
gression, log-linear modeling is flexible 
enough to test null hypotheses about the 
associations among independent 
variables—except, of course, if the ob- 
served associations are artifacts of one’s 
sampling design.!? As is explained in the 
latter portion of the Appendix, the deriva- 
tion of Equation 5 does not depend on 
taking the associations among indepen- 
dent variables for granted. Bishop (1969) 
would take advantage of this fact. She 
would test those associations among inde- 
pendent variables which were not affected 
by the study design and drop the nonsig- 
nificant ones. Doing so would tncregse the 
precision of the estimates, she argues. 
Presumably this is the case because fewer 
predictors leave more degrees of freedom 
to the error variation. She would still 
interpret the coefficients as effects on the 
logits; for example, two times the coeffi- 
cient for RJ is the effect of region on the 
logit of favoring equal job opportunity, 
controlling on other variables in the equa- 
tion.?° 

Fienberg (1977:80) has suggested an- 
other reason why one might omit appro- 
priate nonsignificant interactions among 
independent variables: doing so may re- 

lieve the computational problems caused 


i9 How sampling design affects the range o7 legiti- 
mate log-linear models is considered later. 

28 This point was confirmed in a telephone conver- 
sation with Bishop. She does not deal with the in- 
terpretation of coefficients in her article. 
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by empty subgroups which frequently _ 
arise when several polytomous indépen- 
dent variables are cross-classified. For 
further advice on this subject, see Fien- 
berg (1977) and Haberman (1978). 
However, many other competent 
Statisticians argue strongly for including 
the associations among independent var- 
iables, even when the statistical assump- 
tions of general Icg-linear modeling do not 
require it (Goodman, 1972:38; 1973b; 
1979b; Gokhale and Kullback, 1978:114; 
Haberman, 1978:chap. 5). Taking these 
associations for granted (that is, including 
them in the model) insures that the 
number of respondents in each subgroup 
is reproduced. Consider, for example, the 
cell frequencies predicted in the above 
log-linear analysis (Table 1, cols. 16-7). 
It was predicted that 195.31 respondents 
would agree, while 13.69 would disagree, 
in subgroup 12. These numbers sum to 
209.00—-precisely the number of respon- 
dents who were actually in this subgroup 
(col. 5). If the (TER) term were not in- 


- cluded, the predictions would not gener- 


ally sum to the cbserved frequencies in 
each subgroup. Such a model would end 
up predicting not only the logits in each 
subgroup but also how many respondents 
were in each subgroup. Most researchers, 
however, would find the latter predictions 
utterly irrelevant to the theoretical ques- 
tions which motivated their research. In 
short, including the interactions among 
independent variables renders the equa- 
tion fully comparable to regression. An- 
other advantage of including all the in- 
teractions among independent variables is 
that doing so allows one to calculate the 
unexplained variction in the criterion 
variable, as in Model 1. 

The above explication of log-linear 
modeling has focused on contingency ta- 
bles in which one variable is considered 
dependent on others—a perspective 
‘which pervades contemporary sociologi- 
cal analysis. It must be emphasized, how- 
ever, that log-linear modeling can handle a 
host of research questions which do not 
adopt this perspective. In the statistical 
‘literature on log-linear modeling, it has 
been more common for hypotheses to 
focus on the independence or.conditional 
independence of variables without 


. 
i 
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stipulating causal priority. For example, 
the fact that Model 10 (Table 3) includes 
(JTR) but not (TER) implies that (JTR) 
was not conditional on E in the popula- 
tion. (More precisely, the null hypothesis 
that the joint distribution of T, R, and J is 
independent of E is not rejected.) Simi- 
larly, the ‘‘T’’ in the (JTR) term implies 
that RJ, the association between region 
and attitudes towards equal opportunity, 
was conditional on time (within each level 
of education).2! Further illustrations of 
this approach will appear later, in a cri- 
tique of Davis’s (1974) analysis of the 
NORC data. See also Hauser et al. (1975) 
and Stolzenberg and D’Amico (1977), 
Spilerman and Miller (1977), and Stolzen- 
berg (1977). How to interpret log-linear 
models in terms of independence and con- 
ditional independence is discussed by 
Goodman (1970), Bishop et al. 
(1975:33--4; 45-7), and Haberman 
(1978:198-207; 259-61). Some other in- 
novative applications of log-linear 
modeling which fall outside the scope of 
this paper may be found in Goodman 
(1969; 1979a), Duncan (1979a; 1979b), and 
Schuessler (1978). 


SOME COMPARISONS 


It is useful to begin by reviewing some 
excerpts from the conclusions which were 
yielded by each of the techniques just out- 
lined: 


(1) living outside the South added .26 to 
the probability of favoring equal job 
opportunity in 1946 (controlling on 
education); 

(2) living outside the South added 1.14 
to the logit of favoring equal job op- 
portunity in 1946 (controlling on 
education); and 

(3) living outside the South multiplied 
the odds of favoring equal job op- 
portunity by 3.13 in 1946 (control- 
ling on education). 





2! The expresssion ‘‘within each level of educa- 
tion“ is an important part of the interpretation. As 
will be explained later, investigators frequently mis- 
interpret terms such as JR as zero-order associations 


or as partial associations controlling on only one of . 


the other variables in the table. 


The first conclusion was derived with 
linear probability modeling; the second, 
with logit modeling. Whether, the logit 
model was obtained directly (with the 
GSK technique) or indirectly (with log- 
linear modeling), the conclusion remained 
virtually the same. The third conclusion is 
mathematicaly equivalent to the second; 
the exponential function was employed 
merely to give the coefficients an in- 
terpretation as effects on the odds rather 
than on the logits. 

‘Logit models have a distinguished his- 
tory in statistics and are quite com- 
monplace in biological assay. However, 
most sociologists are far more at ease with 
such concepts as probability and percent- 
age difference than with logit. One might 
well expect, then, that linear probability 
modeling wauld be the most popular of the 
above techniques for analyses in which 
one variable is considered dependent on 
others. However, it has seldom been used 
in the discipline of sociology (Giles et al., 
1976; Rushing, 1978). Among the reasons 
for this is that many sociologists believe 
that log-linear modeling is more statisti- 
cally respectable than alternatives. With 
few exceptions, however, sociological ar- 
ticles on thts subject have not compared 
log-linear modeling with the most sophis- 
ticated alternatives for contingency table 
analysis, but rather with ordinary regres- 
sion using a statistically illegitimate 
dummy -dependent variable (Goodman, 
1975; Knoke, 1975; Gillespie, 1977).?2 
Naturally, log-linear modeling comes out 
on top statistically in such a comparison. 
However, such comparisons are for the 
most part irrelevant in this case. 

Before dwelling on differences between 
the techniques described above, it would 
be well fcr us to review the many 
similarities between them. First, they are 
all based on regression equations (1, -2, 
and 4). True, the general log-linear model 
(Equation +) is fundamentally different 
from others in that its criterion variable is 
not substartive. Nevertheless, it is a re- 
gression equation, and it can be utilized to 





22 This is mot to suggest that Goodman was un- 
aware of the existence of the GSK technique; also, 
Gillespie does focus on some shortcomings of log- 
linear modeliag in his article. 
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derive yet another regression equation (5) 
which does have a substantive criterion 
variable. However, though all of the 
abeve techniques amount to regression, 
ordinary regression cannot be utilized to 
calculate estimates without doing viclence 
to assumptions about the dependent vari- 
able. In the relatively new parametric 
techniques described above, statisticians 
have given us procedures for estimating 
regression coefficients which are appro- 
priate despite the fact that the criterion 
variables exhibit heteroscedasticity and a 
nonnormal distribution. They have not, 
however, even pretended to offer a radical 
new conception of how to analyze tables 
in which one variable is considered de- 
pendent. l 

This, then, suggests a second similarity. 
The above techniques all yield statistically 
respectable estimates—-BAN estimates 
(best asymptotic normal). The sampling 
distributions are understood well enough 
so that confidence intervals can be calcu- 
lated (based on the assumption of a very 
large sample size). In this respect, they 
are superior to their nonparametric prede- 
cessors. Consider, for example, the re- 
sults of an analysis using gamma: in 1946, 
the partial gamma between region and job 
bias (controlling on education) was .52; by. 
1963, it had dropped to .30. Such a non- 
parametric analysis does not allow one to 
estimate the precision of the estimates nor 
(equivalently) to test the null hypothesis 
that there was no difference over time.” 
The new techniques, on the other hand, 
permit rigorous tests of interaction. 

Another advantage which all the tech- 
niques share is that their coefficients are 
interpretable as precise measures of ef- 
fect. whereas nonparametric measures of 
association usually are not. Consider, for 
example, a literal statement of the mean- 
ing of the partial gamma presented in the 
previous paragraph: errors in predicting 
whether or not people favored equal op- 


23 There are conventional tests of significance of 
zero-order gammas. Also, the GSK technique itself 
can be used to obtain estimates of the standard errors 
of numerous measures of association and partial as- 
sociation: gamma, Yule’s Q, Kendall's tau, and tau,, 
Somer’s D, and Goodman and Kruskal’s tau’s 
(Kritzer, 1977). 
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portunity in 1946 are reduced 52% (from 
chance level) when information on region 
is taken into account (controlling for edu- 
cation). In this sense, gamma is a measure 
of proportional reduction of error, not an 
estimate of effect. One is not misled by 
gamma, but one does not end up with a 
conventional measure of effect. 

Still another advantage which all three 
share is that they permit comparisons of 
the effects of independent variables. For 
instance, one can easily compare the ef- 
fects of education and region in the final 
linear probability model (Table 4, col. 5): 
in 1946, the direct effect of having com- 
pleted college rather than just grade 
school, was to raise the probability of fa- 
voring equal opportunity by .25; this was 
about the same as the direct effect of liv- 
ing outside the South (.26). A more com- 
mon approach is to compare the variation 
explained by each independent variable. 
However, this can be misleading. 

Yet another similarity which deserves 
mention is that, in the above analyses, all 
the techniques yielded models containing 
identical main effects and interaction 
terms (Table 3, Model 10). This is not 
always the case. However, it is often the 
case because the criterion variables (logits 
and proportions) correlate highly with one 
another when most of the proportions fall 
between .25 and .75 (Goodman, 1975; 
Fienberg, 1977:22). In the NORC data, the 
correlation is .97 (between cols. 8 and 10 
in Table 1). If more of the proportions had 
fallen at the extremes, the interaction 
terms in the final models might have dif- 
fered somewhat from one another. This, 
in itself, would not imply that either model 
was superior in the sense of being closer 
to the ‘‘truth’’; rather, it would merely 
reflect the fact that modeling proportions 
is not synonymous with modeling logits. 

Finally, in a negative vein, it should be 
pointed out that the techniques are similar 
in their inability to handle continuous in- 
dependent variables. Further comments 
on this issue will be set forth later. 

Now let us consider three differences 
between the techniques. One salient dif- 
ference involves the method of estimating 
coefficients. The coefficients of linear 
probability models and also of logit 
models tested with the GSK technique 
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must be estimated with generalized least 
squares (GLS), while those of log-linear 
models (and of logit models derived from 
them) may be based on maximum- 
likelihood estimation (ML).?4 The im- 
portance of this difference remains to be 
demonstrated, however. True, Grizzle, 
Starmer, and Koch (GSK) (1969:502) did 
once acknowledge that their GLS coeffi- 
cients might have less precision than ML 
estimates, and Goodman (1971:60) was 
quick to point out this admission in com- 
paring his log-linear approach with their 
approach. However; as was pointed out 
above, as samples become large, the GLS 
and ML estimates in question take on the 
same properties (BAN). Furthermore, 
Grizzle and Williams (1972:139-40) have 
more recently argued that each of the es- 
timation procedures enjoys certain ad- 
vantages over the other, and they have 
adduced limited evidence to the effect that 
their GLS estimates are as good as ML 
estimates based on small samples. It ap- 
pears that one should not take for granted 
the superiority of ML estimates without 
further evidence. And even if one were to 
establish their statistical superiority, it 
would not necessarily follow that the 
magnitude of superiority would make any 
practical substantive difference. One must 
also take into account other differences in 
deciding which technique to employ in a 
given situation. 

It is, in fact, easy to illustrate how re- 
stricting oneself to ML estimates (because 
of their alleged superiority) might do in- 
justice to one’s analysis. Among 
sociologists, the most widely distributed 
computer program for. log-linear modeling 
(Goodman’s ECTA), while producing ML 
estimates, restricts analysis to hierarchical 


modeling (see fn. 18).25 The emphasis on 


24 The GSK technique is capable of producing 


log-linear models with GLS estimates. 

25 Goodman’s ECTA may be obtained for a nomi- 
nal fee by writing Leo Goodman at the University of 
Chicago. Jay Magidson (Abt Associates Inc.; 55 
Wheeler Street; Cambridge, MA 02138) has just 
begun to market a program which, although based on 
Goodman’s technique, permits nonhierarchical 
modeling and nested designs. (See Magidson, 1976). 
Other well-known programs for log-linear modeling 
include C-TAB and MULTIQUAL, both available 
for a substantial fee through International Educa- 


hierarchical models is usually explained 


by the fact that ML estimates for 


nonhierarchical models are more difficult 
to calculate than those for hierarchical 
models (Haberman, 1978) and because 
they are often difficult to interpret sub- 
stantively (Bishop et al., 1975). However, 
it would be a mistake to presume that only 
hierarchical models of contingency tables 
deserve consideration. Suppose, for 
example, one wished to treat the 
trichotomous variable ‘‘education”’ in the 
NORC data as if it exerted a linear effect 
on the logit or probability of favoring 
equal opportunity. Under this circum- 
stance, one might let ‘‘—1’’ represent 
elementary education; ‘‘0,’’ high school 
education; and ‘‘1,’’ college education. 
One might also calculate interaction terms 
by multiplying education as coded here 
times other independent variables. Such a 
model might well prove useful in analyz- 
ing sociological data. However, it does 
not correspond to a hierarchical log-linear 
model (Haberman, 1978:303-5).26 The 
GSK procedure, as well as other tech- 
niques based on GLS estimation, can 
routinely test this and a wide range of 
other models.. This, then, provides an 
example of how the alleged statistical ad- 
vantages of ML estimates might be offset 
by other considerations. 

A second important difference between 
the techniques concerns their criterion 
variables. The range of the criterion vari- 
able of logit models is unrestricted. In 
other words, the log of the odds (logit) is 
free to vary between negative and positive 
infinity. In contrast, since the proportion 


tional Services; Box A3650; Chicago, Illinois 60690. 
See also Haberman’s program (1979:571 ff.). 
Routines for the log-linear analysis of contingency 
tables are also under development for eventual inclu- 
sion in SPSS (Statistical Package for the Social Sci- 
ences). Finally, GSK’s program (GENCAT) may be 
obtained for a fee from J. Richard Landis, Depart- 
ment of Biostatistics, The University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109. 

26 Hierarchical modeling can handle orthogonal 
coding. For example, a four-category variable can be 
represented by linear, quadratic, and third-degree 
trends (Winer, 1971). However, hierarchical model- 
ing does not allow one to omit the quadratic and 
third-degree trends as in the example just given in the 
text. This is but one example of a nonhierarchical 
model of potential interest. 


~ 
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`of cases in a given category of a dependent 
variable cannot logically fall below zero 
nor above 100%, the range of the criterion 
variable of linear probability models logi- 
cally is restricted to [0,1]. The significance 
of this difference is that linear probability 
modeling might produce out-of-range (il- 
logical) estimates, while logit modeling 
cannot. Advocates of logit modeling con- 
sider this a major advantage of their ap- 
proach to contingency table analysis. 
However, the importance of this fact 
should not be overestimated. Linear 
probability modeling seldom produces 
out-of-range predictions in practice. To 
wit, a reanalysis of most of the published 
tables appearing in sociological articles 
listed below (under ‘‘References’’) re- 
sulted in no such predictions in the best 


models. Generally, such predictions are . 


most likely to occur when one has a small 
sample and some of the population pa- 
rameters fall near either zero or unity 
(Johnson and Koch, 1971:440). In the 
event that one did obtain an out-of-range 
prediction, one could modify the GLS es- 
timation procedure to eliminate such pre- 
dictions or one could of course resort to 
another model.’ 

The difference in criterion variables has 
implications which go beyond cut-of- 
range predictions. It is hardly profound, 
but nevertheless useful, to bear in mind 
that the GSK approach does allow one to 
model proportions directly. True, pro- 
portions are not inherently superior to 
logits or odds. Nevertheless, they are 
more widely understood than the latter, 
and some investigators will, no doubt, ap- 
preciate the possibility of explaining their 
regression coefficients as effects on prob- 
abilities, rates, or proportions. The re- 
gression coefficients produced by logit 


27 As Jay Magidson has pointed out to me, if the 
GLS estimation procedure were modified co con- 
strain estimates to the [0,1] interval, those estimates 
would become somewhat less ‘“‘efficient’’ than 
otherwise. Incidentally, logit modeling suffers a log- 
ical difficulty of sorts too. If, for example, 27 people 
in some subgroup agree with a statement and none 
disagree, the odds of agreeing to disagreeing (27:0) 
are undefined. So is the logit. However, this usually 
presents no computational difficulty unless the 
model is saturated, in which case adding 1⁄2 to the 
frequency of every cell is recommended. 
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modeling cannot be interpreted in this 
manner, though the predicted logits can at 
least be transformed to proportions.?® 29 

On the other hand, Theil (1970) and Cox 
(1970) argue, in effect, that logit modeling 
is better suited to handle the ceiling and 
floor effects found in modeling propor- 
tions, and that it is therefore inherently 
superior to modeling proportions.2° This 
may well be true in many situations. 
However, it is easy to find examples in 
which modeling proportions is at least as 
effective as modeling logits. The NORC 
data analyzed in this article constitute a 
case in point. 

A final difference worthy of mention 
here is. this: logit modeling is in effect 
multiplicative in the natural scale (that is, 
when odds constitute the criterion vari- 
able, as in Equation 3); linear probability 
modeling is additive. If, perchance, one’s 
theory stipulates that some variable exerts 
one or the other kind of effect, one nor- 
mally ought to utilize the corresponding 
model. For example, the amount learned 
(or forgotten) during a given period of time 
is often theorized to be a product of the 
amount known in the first place, just as 
the amount of interest paid is a product of 
the principal. In this case, theoretical con- 
siderations indicate a logit model. More 
often than not, however, sociological 
theories are not so precise as to stipulate 


28 P = OY (1+0), where P is the proportion in a 
given category, and 2 is the odds of falling in that 
category. Also, although the coefficients of logit and 
linear probability models are not mathematically 
equivalent, they usually have much the same sub- 
stantive implications. For example, consider the di- 
rect effect of region in 1963 (Table 4, col. 4). Con- 
trolling for education, the expected proportion fa- 
voring equal opportunity was .75 (regression con- 
stant minus regional effect). The expected odds, then, 
were 3.00 (.75/.25) in the South. Similarly, it may be 
shown that the expected odds outside the South were 
5.67 (that ts, .85/.15). Thus, the linear probability 
model implies that living outside the South increased 
the odds of favoring equal opportunity 1.88 times 
(5.67/3.00). This is near the estimete (1.93) from the 
multiplicative model (Table 5, col. 8). 

29 Those analyzing panel studies may well find the 
results from the GSK approach more appealing than 
those from other approaches. See Landis and Koch 
(1979), 

30 If what they say is true, it would seem that logit 
models will be more parsimonious than linear proba- 
bility models when many of the observed pro- 
portions fall near either zero or unity. 
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whether effects are additive or multiplica- 


tive, and the choice between techniques | 


can seldom be made on this basis. 

In sum, it would be unwise to conclude 
that any of the above techniques is invar- 
iably superior to the others. The worth of 
a tool must be judged in terms of the task 
at hand. Thus, a technique must be 
selected only after asking questions of the 
following sort: Which technique allows me 
_to ask the questions I need to ask, and 
which one is most useful in making sense 
of the data? 


POLYTOMOUS DEPENDENT VARIABLES 


To this point, only the analysis of 
dichotomous dependent variables has 
been explicated. The techniques outlined 
above can also be utilized to analyze 
polytomous dependent variables. As will 
soon become apparent, however, the 
techniques do not offer any fundamental 
conceptual breakthrough in the handling 
of polytomous dependent variables, and 
one can often do no better than ana yA a 
series of dichotomies. 

As a basis of illustration, imagine that 
NORC had allowed three, rather than 
two, categories of response to its question 
about equal job opportunity for blacks: 
‘strongly agree” (SA), “agree some- 
what” (AS), and ‘‘disagree’’ (DA). One 
could, of course, collapse categories so as 
_to pit SA against the two lower alterna- 
tives or DA against the two upper alterna- 
tives. In this case, one logit would be pre- 
dicted for each of the twelve subgroups of 
respondents (as in Table 1, col. 13). How- 
ever, one may preserve the trichotomy by 
employing what Theil (1970) terms a 

‘conditional logit model.” (See also 
Goodman, 1970.) In this case, two logits 
would be predicted simultaneously for 
each subgroup: log(nsa/np,) and log(nas/ 
npa), Where nsa/npa is the odds of strongly 
agreeing rather than disagreeing and nas/ 
Opa is the odds of agreeing somewhat 
rather than. disagreeing.*! In general, 
when there are k categories in the depen- 


31 Mathematically equivalent results would be 
obtained if either SA or AS was treated as the anchor 
category instead of DA (which appears in both de- 
nominators). 


dent variable, k—1 logits. for each sub- 
group are predicted by a conditional logit 
model. 
Although there is nothing mathemat- 
ically questionable about conditional logit 
modeling, the results are often difficult to 
interpret substantively. Consider, for 
example, the hypothetical data presented 
in Table 7 (cols. 7-9), in which attitudes 
towards equal opportunity are viewed- as a 
function of respondents’ schooling (col. 
|). The odds which would be predicted by 
a saturated model (rendered multiplicative. 


. through the exponential transformation, 


as in Equation 3) are recorded in cols. 10 
and il. Notice that the figures in col. 11 
seem to indicate that prejudice increases 
with education (nas/Np, decreases as edu- 
cation increases). The odds in col. 10, on 
the other hand, suggest that prejudice de- 
creases with education, as expected. The 
point is that, in conditional logit modeling, 
the proper interpretation of the odds in- 
volving any two categories (say, AS and 
DA) cannot be made without taking into 
account information about the other 
categories (SA, in this case). Making 
sense of all the coefficients simulta- 
neously can be very challenging, espe- 
cially when k2=4. In this example, by the 
time one has integrated the information in 
cols. 10 and 11 so as to avoid a misimpres- 
sion about the relationship between edu- 
cation and prejudice, one arrives at a re- 
sult which is functionally equivalent to the 
one which would have been obtained if the 
trichotomy had been collapsed into a 
dichotomy in the first place—pitting SA 
against the two lower categories or DA 
against the two higher categories. 

A related point is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing example. Suppose that one wished 
to explain the odds that people who com- 
pleted high school obtained at least some 
higher education instead of terminating 
their schooling, and suppose that one pos- 
sessed trichotomous data on people who 
had finished their schooling: ‘“‘did not 
complete high school’? (NHS), ‘‘com- 
pleted high school but no more” (HS), and 
‘attended college or more’’ (C). Given 
this trichotomous dependent variable, one 
could utilize conditional logit modeling so 
as to predict two logits simultaneously: 
log(nc/nys) and log(Nyps/nys). The first of 
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Table 7. Interpreting a Conditional Logit Model 


(15) 


(13) (14) 


(12) 


(11) 


(10) 


8 
Observed 
Proportions 
AS 


(3) 


(2) 


d) 


Weighted 
Proportions? 


DA 


Coefficients? 
À 


Odds* 


Geometric 


Observed Frequencies:" 


SA 


Education 


917e ®1 = 2.50 (col. 


— 
— 


d Col. 12 equals the log of the ratio of col. 2 to col. 6; col. 13 equals the log of the ratio of col. 3 to col. 6; col. 14 equals the log of the ratio of col. 4 to col. 


6. Note that these coefficients may be easily transformed into the conditional odds in cols. 10 and 11. In row 1, .476 — (—.441) 


11) 


© Col. 10 equals col. 7 divided by col. 9; col. 11 equals col. 8 divided by col. 9. 


a Hypothetical frequencies. 
e The cube root of the product of cols. 2, 3 and 4. 
* Col. 7 times 1 plus col. 8 times 0 plus col. 9 times —1. 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Higher 
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these would seem to be relevant to the 
question at hand. However, under condi- 
tional logit modeling, the model and the 
predictions for log(nc/nys) are conditional. 
on the information about people who did 
not complete high school (NHS)— 
information which is irrelevant to the 
question at hand. It is important to under- 
stand that, if one simply disregarded NHS 
and developed an ordinary logit model for 
dichotomous dependent variables, one 
would probably obtain a different model 
and different predictions for log(nc/nys) 
than under conditional logit modeling. 
And given that the question does not con- 
cern people who failed to complete high 
school, the model and predictions from 
ordinary logit modeling would be patently 
superior to those obtained from condi- 
tional logit modeling. (See Fienberg, 1977; 
and Fienberg and Mason, 1978.) 

The point is not that conditional logit 
modeling is worthless. Rather, the point is 
that it should be utilized only after one is 
certain that its conditional results are 
useful in answering the question posed by 
the research, and that, even if the results 
are conceptually appropriate, they will 
often be difficult to interpret. As will be 
documented later, published sociological 
applications of conditional logit modeling 
have often obscured these points. 

When the categories of the dependent 
variable are ordered, another approach to 
analyzing polytomous variables is avail- 
able: assigning numbers to the categories. 
For example, one might assign “P” to 
strongly agreeing that blacks should have 
equal opportunity; ‘0° to agreeing some- 
what; and ‘‘—1” to disagreeing. A mean 
could then be calculated for each sub- 
group, and those means would become the 
criterion variable in an analysis based on 
the GSK procedure. (See Table 7, col. 15 
and fn. e.) Under ordinary regression, as- 
signing numbers to categories is objec- 
tionable for at least two reasons: (1) be- 
cause the criterion variable would usually 
violate the assumptions of normality and 
homoscedasticity which underlie tests of 
significance, and (2) because calculating 
means on the basis of ordinal numbers en- 
tails a “‘leap of faith’ which should be 
avoided if possible. Under the GSK pro- 
cedure, the first objection is adequately 
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handled; however, the second one re- 
mains a problem. Under certain circum- 
stances, one may avoid the second objec- 
tion by utilizing Thurstonian psychomet- 
ric techniques (Torgerson, 1958). The 
‘‘method of successive intervals’’ might 
allow one to assign the categories values 
on an interval scale (for example, 1.5, .2, 
—2.0). However, on many occasions one 
must simply weigh the objection to as- 
signing numbers on a priori grounds 
against what may turn out to be a consid- 
erable advantage in making sense of the 
data. Some reputable statisticians such as 
Grizzle et al. (1969) have been willing to 
assign numbers to categories despite the 
leap of faith entailed. 

For relatively new work in this vein 
which applies to logit modeling, see Dun- 
can and McRae (1978) and Duncan 
(1979a). 


PATH ANALYSIS 


Since ordinary regression can some- 
times be employed to obtain estimates for 
path diagrams, it is-natural to ask whether 
the regression techniques outlined above 
may be employed for the path analysis of 
categoric variables. Goodman (1973a; 
1973b; 1979b) has already devoted consid- 


erable effort to demonstrating how logit - 


modeling can be used for this purpose. 
However, there appear to be several rea- 
‘sons why his approach will never be as 
useful as ordinary path analysis has been 
with continuous variables. 

Consider a simple system in which X 
affects Y, and Y affects Z. In the path 
analysis of continuous variables, the sym- 


bol “Y” means the same thing in both 


structural equations; that is, the score on 
X affects the score on Y, and the score on 
Y in turn affects the score on Z..On the 
other hand, under the logit modeling pro- 
posed by Goodman for the analysis of 
categoric variables, the state of X affects 
the logit of Y, and the state of Y (not the 
logit of Y) affects the logit of Z. In other 
words, the criterion variable in the first 
equation does not become the indepen- 
dent variable in the second equation. As a 
consequence, a very nice feature of ordi- 
nary path analysis is lost. In ordinary path 
analysis, the observed correlation be- 


tween, say, X and Z is easily decomposed 
into the component generated by the di- 
rect path from X to Z (zero in this exam- 
ple) and the component generated through 
the intervening variable Y. The observed 
correlation (rxz) equals the product of the 
standardized path coefficients p,, and Psy 
in this example. In contrast, path analysis 
via logit modeling does not allow one to 
reconstitute the observed association 
between: X and Z by examining the 
‘‘nath’’ coefficients. This is one of the 
reasons why it will probably never gain 
the currency that ordinary path analysis 
has enjoyed. For related observations, see 
Fienberg (1977:91), Gillespie (1977) and 
Brier (1978). 

Another difficulty encountered in the 
path analysis of contingency tables is that 
the techniques outlined above usually de- 
tect important interaction effects. For 
example, in all the above analyses of the 
NORC data, the effect of region on atti- 
tudes towards equal opportunity was 
found to be contingent on time. Such in- 
teractions are awkward to depict in path 
diagrams. Notice that Goodman utilizes 
(rare) data without such interactions to 
illustrate his approach. Others have sim- 
ply ignored the interaction effects in 
drawing their path diagrams (Gortmaker, 
1979). Of course, one could adopt some 
convention to depict the interactions on a 
path diagram, but it is not yet clear that 
doing so would be worth the trouble. 

Finally, there is an unsatisfying aspect 
to Goodman’s approach to nonrecursive 
modeling—modeling in which feedback 
among variables is hypothesized. Sup- 
pose, for example, that W affected Y and 
that X affected Z. Furthermore, suppose 
that the two endogenous (dependent) 
variables Y and Z also affected one an- 
other. Path analysis would allow one to 
estimate (simultaneously) the effect of Z 
on Y (p,,) and the effect of Y on Z (Day) 
(Duncan, 1975). Note that there is usually 
no theoretical justification for assuming 
that Pay = p,, and that ordinary path 
analysis does not constrain the two to 
equal one another. Now suppose that the 
above four variables were dichotomous. 
Under the system developed by Good- 
man, the effect of Z on the logit of Y 
would be mathematically constrained to 
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equal the effect of Y on the logit of Z 


(Goodman, 1977:32~3; 1973a; 1973b). It- 


follows, then, that his technique should 
only be employed when this constraint is 
substantively reasonable. And because 
this is seldom the case, it would appear 
that his approach has only limited utility. 

These shortcomings are not due to any 
lack of imagination on Goodman’s part. 
He has explored the possibilities further 
than anyone else. Nevertheless, these 
shortcomings point to the fact that the 
path analysis of categoric variables does 
not yet offer some of the most important 
advantages currently offered by the path 
analysis of continuous variables. 


EIGHT COMMON ERRORS 


Most sociologists learn new statistical 
techniques by following examples rather 
than by reading original statistical 
treatises. Unfortunately, such a practice 
would likely mislead those who wish to 
master the “new” techniques for analyz- 
ing contingency tables: a high proportion 
of sociological articles based on these 
techniques contains statistical or method- 
ological errors. Moreover, these errors 
are by no means confined to early 
sociolological applications. For example, 
Gortmaker (1979:286) claims that the cri- 
terion variable of his logit model is the log 
of the death rate instead of the log of the 
odds of dying rather than surviving; he 
misinterprets his coefficients accordingly. 
Kessler et al. (1979) make numerous 
errors, some of which will be described 
shortly, others of which are discussed in 
Gove and Swafford (1980). The following 
list of common mistakes will, perhaps, 
prove useful in efforts to avoid such pit- 
falls in situations where one variable is 
considered dependent on others. Because 
linear probability modeling has seldom 
found its way into sociological articles, 
the list focuses on log-linear and logit 
modeling. 

(1) Failing to let theory guide the 
analysis. Recall that the equation for 
log-linear modeling (4) is peculiar: it has 
no substantive dependent variable. As a 
consequence, it is possible to churn out a 
log-linear analysis without even thinking 
about the causal relationships among var- 
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iabies. This is not te say that the technique 
is flawed. As was pointed out earlier, not 
only can one derive the coefficients of a 
logit model from Equation 4 (provided one 
stipulates the dependent variable), one 
can also test hypotheses about the condi- 
tional independence of variables. Davis 
(1974) takes the letter approach in his 
log-linear analysis of the NORC data; in 
doing so, he illustrates the theoretical mo- 
rass which can be generated by failing to 
focus on a hypothesis. He arrives at the 
following model: (ER) (RJ) (RT) (EJT).3? 
He (Davis, 1974:221) then offers the fol- 
lowing interpretation of the first two 
terms: 


At last we are ready to state the substantive 
conclusions of this investigation. . . . First, 
there is a significant partial association be- 
tween education and region, controlling for 
time and jobs, that is essentially similar in 
magnitude within each control condition. 
Second, there is a statistically significant 
partial association between region and jobs, 
controlling for time and education, that is 
essentially similar in magnitude within each 
control condition. ` 


This interpretation is technically cor- 
rect.23 However, notice that the two con- 
clusions are theoretically incompatible: 
the second conclusion is relevant only if 
education is either an antecedent or an 
intervening variable; the first one is rele- 
vant only if it is not. In addition, one 
would be hard put to come up with a 
theory which justified controlling on atti- 
tudes and education in interpreting the as- 
sociation between region and time. Davis 
recognizes shortcomings such as these, 
but he offers little advice on how to avoid 
them. 

Goodman repeatedly advocates that 
logit modeling be employed when one 
variable is dependent on others (1970; 


32 Since Davis does not ettempt to develop a logit 
model, he does not automatically include the (TER) 
term. Notice that his model does not reproduce the 
number of respondents in each subgroup. (Compare 
Table 1, col. 5 with the corresponding entries in cols. 
18 and 19.) 

33 He might have described the (ER) term as fol- 
lows: there is a (nonzero) conditional association 
between E and R which does not vary across combi- 
nations of J and T. However, a conditional associa- 
tion which does not vary across conditions is equiv- 
alent to the corresponding partial association. 
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1971; 1973a; 1973b).*4 In this example, 
viewing attitudes towards equal opportu- 
nity (J) as the dependent variable allows 
one to develop a logit model, and it 
therefore greatly simplifies the analysis: 
certain potential models become irrele- 
vant and are therefore not tested, and 
coefficients have an interpretation far 
clearer than the one set forth by Davis 
(1974:224-7). This is not to suggest that 
log-linear modeling serves no useful func- 
tion except as a vehicle for logit modeling. 
(For elaboration, see the concluding para- 
graphs of the above section on log-linear 
modeling.) However, opting for general 
log-linear modeling when logit modeling 
can be utilized normally complicates the 
analysis. 

(2) Omitting interactions among inde- 
pendent variables when deriving a logit 
model from a log-linear model. Recall 
that (TER) was automatically included in 
all log-linear models tested in Table 3. In 
this manner, the observed associations 
among independent variables were taken 
for granted, as in ordinary regression. As 
was pointed out in the discussion of log- 
linear modeling, Goodman and most other 
statisticians advocate this procedure when 
logit models are derived from log- 
linear models. Nevertheless, several 
sociologists have failed to follow this pro- 
cedure (Knoke, 1975; Knoke and Hout, 
1976; Cohen and Kluegel, 1978; Kessler et 
al., 1979; also, see Gillespie’s comment 


_ [1978] on Reynolds [1977b]). True, as was 


pointed out above, at least two competent 
statisticians have offered arguments for 
Omitting statistically nonsignificant in- 
teractions among independent variables. 
However, these sociologists have not ex- 
plicitly invoked those arguments. 

One of the consequences of excluding 
interactions among independent variables 
is that one cannot calculate the unex- 
plained variation in the criterion variable 
(as in Table 3, Model 1). At least two 
investigators have calculated this varia- 
tion on the basis of irrelevant models 
(Knoke and Hout, 1976; Kessler et al., 
1979). 


34 It would appear, then, that he would criticize 
authors such as Knoke (1974) and Burke and Turk 
(1975) who talk in terms of causal models but who do 
not derive logit models from their log-linear models. 





(3) Failing to restrict modeling so as to 
reflect the study design. Again, consider 
the NORC data analyzed above. It is 
likely that the number of people sampled 
in each region during 1946 and 1963 was 
determined by the sampling procedure 
employed in gathering the data (see Davis, 
1974:224). This implies that the TR asso- 
ciation observed in the sample was fixed 
by the study design itself. As such, it re- 
veals nothing about the TR association in 
the population. It would therefore be point- 
less to test the null hypothesis that T and 
R are independent in the population by 
omitting TR from some models. Instead, 
TR should be included in every model. In 
general, no matter what hypotheses are in 
question, when observed frequencies are 
fixed by the study design, only those log- 
linear models which reflect the study de- 
sign are legitimate (Bishop et al., 
1975:30). Incidentally, all the models de- 
scribed in Table 3 do fulfill this require- 
ment by virtue of the inclusion of (TER). 

Most authors are not explicit enough 
about their sampling procedures to allow 
one to determine whether or not they have 
followed this prescription. However, a 
clear violation appears in Kessler et al. 
(1979). The authors categorize the users of 
clinics (one state of variable D) into four 
quartiles on both variable B and C. Thus, 
BD and CD are both partly artifacts of the 
study design. Yet the authors test models 
which omit these associations. Also, 
notice that Davis (1974) does not constrain 
his models to reflect NORC’s sampling 
design even though he (p. 224) acknowl- 
edges that it was not a simple random 
sample. Furthermore, he erroneously 
states that log-linear modeling assumes a 
simple random sample. The tests of 
significance for all the techniques outlined 
above are appropriate under stratified 
sampling as long as the tested models re- 
produce the frequencies which were fixed 
by the study design (Bishop et al., 1975). 

(4) Categorizing continuous dependent 
variables. Knoke and Thomson (1977) 
categorize a dependent variable measured 
on an interval scale in order to render the 
data appropriate for logit modeling. Ordi- 
nary regression (perhaps with a 
transformed dependent variable to correct 
for skewness) should normally be utilized 
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same interactions as logit modeling per- 
mits,.and the difficulty of interpreting 
coefficients from conditional logit models 
is avoided. Ordinary regression allows 
one to interpret coefficients as effects on 
a original scale of the dependent vari- 
able. 

(5) Categorizing and collapsing inde- 
pendent variables. First, when one has a 
proper categoric dependent variable but 
continuous independent variables, one 
ought to consider discriminant analysis 
(readily available in SPSS). If one’s inde- 
pendent variables include both continuous 
_ and categoric ones, there may be no fully 
satisfactory technique. If there happen to 
be enough cases at each level of the con- 
tinuous variable, one may utilize the GSK 
procedure and assign numeric values to 
each level of the variable. Otherwise, one 
may be compelled to include categoric 
variables in a discriminant analysis or to 
categorize continuous variables for the 
sike of contingency table analysis. (See 
Bishop et al., 1975:357-61; see also Press 
and Wilson, 1978. ) 

Second, it is not necessary to dollas 
independent variables into dichotomies 
for the sake of interpretation. Many in- 
vestigators consider the coefficients of 
general log-linear models particularly 
- awkward to interpret substantively when 
they involve polytomous variables. As 
Guest (1974:5501) puts it: “For our re- 
search, the Goodman system has one 
major operational drawback: the effect 
parameters are clearly interpretable only 
for dichotomous variables.” Though it is 
- difficult to interpret effects on polytomous 
dependent variables (as in conditional 
logit modeling), it is nor at all difficult to 
interpret the effects of polytomous inde- 
pendent variables on dichotomous depen- 
dent variables. Consider the coefficients 
for the trichotomous variable ‘‘educa- 
tion” in the multiplicative model of the 
NORC data (Table 5, col. 7). They may be 
read as follows: in 1946, having a college 
(rather than a grade-school) education 
multiplied the odds of favoring equal op- 
portunity by 2.97 (controlling on region); 
having a college rather than a high school 
education multiplied the odds by 2.09 (that 
is, 2.97/1.42). Numerous authors have un- 
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_ In such a case: it allows one to test the 


necessarily collapsed the categories of 
their independent variables in the effort to 
make their data conform to misunderstood 
constraints of log- linear modeling. 
Finally, bear in mind that Goodman 
(1979b:1086-—7) inveighs against 
categorizing and collapsing variables: 


But none of Goodman’s articles have sug- 
gested that the appropriate methods devel- 
oped for the analysis of qualitative variables 
(e.g., methods developed for the analysis of 
conditional independence models, logit 

. models: log-linear models, etc.) should be 
applied to arbitrarily dichotomized (or 
polytomized) quantitative variables. Indeed, 
the appropriate methods for the analysis of 
qualitative variables should not be applied in 
this inappropriate way. 


One, should not eschew categorizing 
continuous independent variables on the 
basis of this quotation, for other compe- 
tent statisticians have expressed a more 
tolerant view of categorizing continuous 
variables (Bishop et al., 1975:343). How- 
ever, one should be wary of arbitrary 
categorizations, as Goodman warns. The 
number of categories in a variable deter- 
mines the number of degrees of freedom 
associated with it, and this, in turn, can 
affect the statistical significance of main 
effects and interactions in the model. In 
other words, trichotomizing a variable . 
may give rise to a different model than 
dichotomizing it. (See Reynolds, 1977b; 
Gillespie, 1978; and Goodman, 1979b.) 

(6) Relying too much on variance ex- | 
plained in evaluating the importance of 
variables. Even if identical unstan- 
dardized regression equations explained a 
certain dependent variable in two popula- 
tions, the “‘relative importance’’ of two 
predictor variables might vary drastically 
across the two populations as a result of 
differences in the variances of those pre- 
dictors. This, in itself, should make inves- 
tigators cautious about judging im- 
portance on the basis of unique variance 
explained (that is, variance explained by a 
variable when it is last to enter the equa- 
tion). However, an added caution is war- 
ranted in the case cf contingency table 
analysis. More often than not, interactions 
are detected by such an analysis, and the 
importance of those interactions may eas- 
ily be misjudged on the basis of the unique 
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variance they explain. Spenner (1975:515) 
terms a certain interaction as ‘‘relatively 
small’’ because it explains only 13% of the 
total error chi-square. But consider the 
NORC data above. The direct effect of 
region on the odds of favoring equal job 
opportunity was found to drop from 3.13 
to 1.95 between 1946 and 1963. Intui- 
tively, the difference between these coef- 
ficients represents a fair-sized interaction. 
Yet it explains less than two percent of the 
variation. (Subtract the error chi-square 
for Model 10 from the one for Model 7, 
then divide the difference by the error 
chi-square for Model 1.) See also fn. 11 for 
further comments on the interpretation of 
variance explained. 

(7) Failing to collapse tables when nec- 
essary. Consider the simple system W 
affects X, X affects Y, and Y affects Z. It 
is well known that the path coefficient 
representing the effect on W on X may be 
obtained by simply regressing X on W, 
provided that the disturbance term is un- 
correlated with W. According to Good- 
man, a proper path analysis of categoric 
' variables also requires that Y and Z be 
ignored at this stage. In other words, one 
must collapse the four-way table (WXYZ) 
into the two-way table (WX) to properly 


estimate the effect of W on the logit of X. . 


If one instead uses the four-way table, one 
obtains the partial effect of W on the logit 
of X controlling on Y and Z. Of course, it 
would be nonsensical to control for the 
consequent variables. Errors of this sort 
occur in Kessler et. al. (1979) and Knoke 
(1974:60). See also Reynolds (1977b), 
Goodman (1979b), and Gillespie (1978). 
(8) Failing to interpret the magnitude 
of coefficients. It is no doubt com- 
monplace to point out that effects can be 
statistically significant, yet substantively 
unimportant because of small magnitude. 
Obviously, understanding the magnitude 
of coefficients is important. More often 
than not, however, log-linear analyses in 
sociological publications dwell on tests of 
significance and falter in explicating the 
meaning of coefficients. This fact is more 
than a little ironic, for, supposedly, one of 
the primary virtues of parametric tech- 
niques is that they produce coefficients of 
estimable precision. What is the point of 
such precision if one can only vaguely 


- state the meaning of coefficients? There is . 


nothing mysterious about these tech- 
niques in cases where one variable is con- 
sidered dependent on others, and confu- 
sion about the connection between coeffi- 
cients and ideas is usually the fault of the 
author, not of the reader. | 

The most grievous examples of this 
problem occur in articles relying on con- 
ditional logit modeling (Knoke and Hout, 
1976; Knoke and Thomson, 1977; Burke 
and Turk, 1975; Hogan, 1978). If coeffi- 
cients are given at all, they are invariably 
presented as in Table 7, cols. 12—14. The 
precise interpretation of such coefficients 


is horrendous. Consider, for example, the 


‘*_ 441”" and ‘‘—.547” in col. 14. These 
may be interpreted as follows: the log of 
the ratio of the number of people who 
disagreed to the geometric mean of the 
people in all three response categories 
drops from —.441 among those with 
elementary school educations to ~—.547 
among those with secondary school edu- 
cations. (See Table 7, fn. d.) Such abstruse 
quantities should be utilized only by those 
who are willing to explain the substantive 
significance of the magnitudes fairly pre- 
cisely. 

Some good sociological applications of - 
logit modeling may be found in Hagan 
(1977) and Fienberg and Mason (1978). 
This is by no means a complete list ot 
good examples. 


A FINAL OBSERVATION 


Reviewing the gradual adoption of the 
‘new’ forms of contingency table 
analysis, one cannot help but be struck 
anew by the extent to which the available 
statistical techniques condition the hy- 
potheses raised by investigators. For 
example, whether variables are continu- 
ous or categoric, it is entirely plausible 
that the effect of one independent variable 
is contingent on the level of another—that 
there is interaction or specification. This 
possibility is routinely ignored in the ordi- 
nary regression of continuous variables, 
where it is inconvenient to examine, yet it 
serves as a major substantive focus in 
many contingency table analyses, where 
the new techniques have made such ques- 
tions easy to raise. This is not to say that 
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the new techniques have markedly raised 
the maturity of sociological analysis: one 
can easily find numerous cases in which 
investigators have done violence to their 
theories or their data in the name of the 
new techniques. The point is that one 
must ever be watchful that all statistical 
techniques are kept in the service of 
ideas, and that whenever the new 
techniques are not employed in such a 
fashion as to render the connection be- 
tween ideas and data clear, they have 
been ul-used. 


APPENDIX 


The purpose of this appendix is to explicare the 
relationship between log-linear and logit modeling by 
demonstrating how Equation 5 is derived from 
Equation 4. In this example, the aim is to derive a 
logit equation which predicts log (F;/F.), where F, is 
the number of respondents in a given subgroup who 
agreed that blacks should have equal opportunity, 
and F, is the number who disagreed in that samé 
subgroup. Now, In(F,/F,)=In(F,)—in(F,). This im- 
plies that the logit can be estimated by first estimat- 
ing In(F,), then subtracting In(F,). These latter two 
quantities can be estimated with log-linear equations 
such as Equation 4. Specifically: 


in(F:) = Af, + APJ, + AGT + ARE, + ATE, 
+ AHR + AJT + API En + Afh Ee 
+ \¥LR + ARTE, + ARTE. + ATR 
+ ARER + ARER + ATE, 
+ AJTE. + AgU,TR + ASI,E,R 
+ J, E.R + ARTER + ALTER 
+ ARI, TELR + ALTER , (6) 


In(F,) = Af, + ATI, + ART + ARE, + ARE. 
+ ABR + ALT + AFILE, + ATILE, 
+ AFILR + ARTE, + ARTE. + ATR 
+ ARER + ARER + Af TEn 
+ AFJ TE. + ASSLTR + ASJLE,R 
+ ARLE.R + ARTER + ALTER 
+ A*,J,TE,R + AHJ TER. (7) 


Since both equations pertain to the same sub- 
group, terms not involving J are the same in both 
equations. Thus, when Equation 7 is subtracted from 
Equation 6, the terms with subscripts 13 through 24 
drop out. Thus, 


In(F,) —In(F,)=In(F /F2) = 
(ATS, -ATJ2) + QUI,T-APLT) 
F (AST En- Af JEn) 
+...+ ($5, TE.R-APR.TE,.R) . (8) 


Equation 8 may be simplified to Equation 5 in the 
text. Recall that the coefficients for each variable 
sum to zero under effect coding. For example, in 
Table 4, col. 1, the coefficient for South is —.09; the 
coefficient for Other is .09. In other words, the ab- 
solute values of the two coefficients are equal to one 
another; only the signs differ. Thus, when the second 
coefficient is subtracted from the first, the difference 
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always equals twice the value of the first; that is, 
— .09-(.09)=-—-.18. Likewise, each of the par- 
enthetical terms in Equation 8 equals twice the first 
of the two terms within the parentheses. For exam- 
ple, 

4I{—-AS,) = 2J 
and (A4 TE.R—AtJsTE.R) = 24%], TER. 


These terms appear in Equation 5, except that the 
subscript to J is not written out. This completes the 
derivation of a logit equation (5) f-om a log-linear 
equation (4). 

Notice that deriving an equation for the logit from 
a log-linear equation does not depend on including 
the (TER) term in the log-linear equation. In other 
words, if, say, A*,,TE,R or A*,gE, were omitted from 
Equations 4, 6, and 7, Equations 8 end 5 would not 
change. This is because terms which do not involve J 
drop out when Equation 7 is subtracted from Equa- 
tion 6. However, although these terms drop out, they 
do affect the estimates of F; and F, given by 
Equations 6 and 7, respectively, and they therefore 
affect the estimate of In(F,/F,). As is explained in the 
text, statisticians agree that a logit model may be 
legitimately derived from a log-linear equation in 
which (TER) is included. A few, however, argue that 
leaving out nonsignificant terms from (TER) is also 
all right, as long as those terms are not affected by 
the study design. 
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SEX AND INVOLVEMENT IN DEVIANCE/CRIME: A QUANTITATIVE 


REVIEW OF THE EMPIRICAL LITERATURE 


DOUGLAS A. SMITH AND CHRISTY A. VISHER 
Indiana University 


American Sociological Review 1980, Vol. 45 (August):691-701 


Borty- four studies reporting data on the relationship between sex and indicators of deviance/ 
criminality are reduced to a single data base. Contingency tables (1,118) are generated 
from the extant empirical literature on sex and deviance and comparable statistics are. 
calculated, using instances where the sex-deviance relationship was reported for specific 
categories of class position, age, data type, year of study, level of family intactness, race, place 
of residence, and type of offense. The findings from 1,118 instances are summarized, and 
patterns are discussed. The overall results indicate that the magnitude of the relationship 
between sex and deviance is contingent on the year the data were gathered, the type of data 
used, the percentage classified as deviant in a particular table, whether the indicator of deviance 
is a single behavior or composite index, race, and the specific offense. Moreover, analysis 
demonstrates that trends in the sex-deviance relationship over time vary by type of data and by 


population group. 


Interest in differences between males 
and females in deviance/criminality has 
generated several recent empirical inves- 
tigations and spawned a plethora of 
theoretical debates. While this attention 
has touched on a variety of topics, one 
central issue is how differences between 
the sexes in deviant/criminal behavior 
vary over time. Some say women are be- 
coming more aggressive and catching up 
to males in the volume of crimes they 
commit (Adler, 1975; 1977; Oakley, 1972; 
Noblit and Burcart, 1976; Vedder and 
Somerville, 1970; Ward et al., 1959) while 
others maintain that the new female 
criminal is more of a social myth than an 
empirical reality (Crites, 1976; Heiden- 


* Direct all communications to: Douglas A. Smith; 
Department of Sociology; Ballantine Hall; Indiana 
University; Bloomington, IN 47405. 

We are indebted to several people who have as- 
sisted us in many respects. Professor Charles Tittle 
has been a constant source of invaluable comments 
on several drafts of this paper. Professors Neal 
Shover and Martin Gold generously made data avail- 
able to us from the Tennessee Youth Survey and the 
1967 and 1972 National Survey of Youth. Finally, 
Professors Larry Griffin, Barbara Reskin, and Peter 
Burke provided many insightful suggestions along 
the way. Of course, the present authors are solely 
responsible for the ideas presented or any errors that 
may appear in the text. 


sohn, 1968; Steffensmeier, 1978). Unfor- 
tunately, little data have been brought to 
bear to assess the changing involvement 
of women in crime, and that which has 
been reported is mostly analysis of official 
indicators of criminality such as arrest 
rates (cf. Klein and Kress, 1976; Noblit 
and Burcart, 1976; Simon, 1975; Simon 
and Sharma, 1979; Steffensmeier, 1978; 
Ward et al., 1969). Although examination 
of arrest or conviction trends can be en- 
lightening, these types of data alone can- 
not adequately answer many of the most 
relevant questions. In particular, changes 
in official statistics may indicate more 
about how social control agencies respond 
to males and females than about changes 
it the amount of deviance/crime commit- 
ted by men and women (Chesney-Lind, 
1973; Deming, 1977; Haskell and Ya- 
blonsky, 1974; Klein and Kress, 1976; 
Nagel and Weitzman, 1972; Noblit and 
Bureart, 1976; Simon, 1975). To correct 
for that bias, some contemporary observ- 
ers have tried to summarize trends re- 
flected in self-report studies to ascertain 
changes in the criminality of women rela- 
tive to men (e.g., Cernkovich and Gior- 
dana, 1979; Datesman et al., 1975; Jensen 
and Eve, 1976). But often overlooked in 
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analysis of the self-report studies is that 
any survey is specific to the spatial- 
temporal setting in which it occurs 
(Przeworski and Teune, 1970), and, to 
date, no meaningful attempt to make 
sense out of the overall body of empirical 
evidence about male-female differences in 
criminality/deviance has been reported. 
Our knowledge about temporal changes in 
the relative rule-breaking propensity of 
males and females remains problematic. 
To illustrate, Adler (1975) argues that 
women are increasing their involvement in 
all types of offenses and paints a picture of 
a rising new breed of violent, agzressive 
female offenders. But some scholars em- 
phasize that women’s involvement in 
crime may be contingent on the type of 
offense considered. While one group 
suggests there is a convergence between 
the sexes for violent crime (e.g.. Noblit 
and Burcart, 1976), others point out that 
the amount of violent crime committed by 
adult women may be decreasing (Klein 
and Kress, 1976; Simon, 1976:661) or re- 
maining stable (Crites, 1976; Heidensohn, 
1968; Norland and Shover, 1977; Simon, 
1975; Simon and Sharma, 1979; Stef- 
fensmeier, 1978). In addition, some argue 
that the gap between the sexes is narrew- 
ing only for property offenses such as lar- 
ceny, embezzlement, and fraud (Crites, 
1976; Klein and Kress, 1976; Noblit and 
Burcart, 1976; Simon, 1975: Stef- 
fensmeier, 1978), while others maintain 
that convergence is limited to personal 
offenses such as drug and alcohol use 
(e.g., Gold and Reimer, 1974). Moreover, 
several scholars have argued that varia- 
tions in the sex-deviance relationship over 
time may depend upon demographic char- 
acteristics of potential offenders. Many 
suggest that the gender gap may be in- 
versely correlated with the age of the of- 
fender (Adler, 1975; d’Orban, 1972; Mann- 
heim, 1965; Noblit and Burcart. 1976; 
Radzinowicz, 1937; Pollack, 1950). 
Further, the relationship between sex and 
deviance could be contingent on urban/ 
rural differences. Specifically, differences 
between males and females in deviance/ 
crime involyement presumably may be 
converging more in urban than in rural 
areas because the social positions of males 
and females are more equal in urban than 
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in rural areas (Newberg, 1967; Rad- 
zinowicz, 1937). Finally, race has been 
cited as a possible factor in the con- 
vergence controversy, with some scholars 
arguing that male-female differences are 
smaller for whites (Deming, 1977) and 
others suggesting that the gap between the 
sexes is smaller for blacks (Wolfgang, 
1958). Thus, no consensus exists con- 
cerning the magnitude of or change in the 
sex-deviance relationship or even the 
variables that are important specifiers of a 
gender/deviance relationship. 

The purpose of this paper is to provide 
some insights into the existing chaos. 
First, we reduce the extant research liter- 
ature on sex and deviance (both self- 
report and official sources) to a single data 
base. Without such homogenization, 
meaningful conclusions are impossible 
because the various studies which report 
data on sex differences and deviance use 
different research methodologies, types of 
data, forms of reporting, and samples. 
Therefore, merely counting the proportion 
of studies that report certain relationships 
between sex and deviance would be likely 
to produce erroneous conclusions because 
the studies are simply not comparable in 
their original forms. The present approach 
allows us to treat the magnitude of asso- 
ciation between sex and deviance, derived 


‘from each study, as a dependent variable 


to be explained by characteristics of the 
study. In addition, this method generates 
a meaningful and succinct summary of the 
available evidence. 


METHODS 

Our research design is patterned after 
the approach used by Tittle et al. (1978) in 
their analysis of the aggregate literature on 
social class and criminality. We attempted 
to locate every instance in the literature 


- which reported a relationship between 


gender and various deviance/crime indi- 
cators including self-reports of actual de- 
viances and official recordings of arrest, 
police contact, conviction, or incarcera- 
tion. Each report of that relationship for a 
specific category of class position, age, | 
offense type, race, level of family intact- 


ness, and level of urbanization was treated 


as a separate “‘instance.’’ Thus, one pub- 
lished study could generate several ‘‘in- 
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stances.” The data reported in each study 
were rearranged into ordinal contingency 
tables and a gamma measure of associa- 
tion was calculated for each table.'! This 
procedure allowed us to reduce the avail- 
able evidence to 1,118 separate measures 
of association that serve as independent 
indicators of the magnitude and direction 
of the sex-deviance relationship.~ While 


' The contingency tables were ordered in such a 
way that positive values of gamma indicate a larger 
proportion of males were classified as deviant vis-a- 
vis females, and negative gammas imply a predomi- 
nance of females were classified deviant vis-a-vis 
males. Gamma was selected as the measure of asso- 
ciation because marginal distributions do not affect 
the magnitude of gamma and do not change its 
meaning as a Proportional Reduction of Error (PRE) 
measure of association (see Mueller et al., 
1977:215~7). 

2 The specific 44 studies are: Akers, 1964; Austin, 
1978; Ball et al., 1964; Berger and Simon, 1974; 
Brown, 1972; Burkett and Jensen, 1975; Cernkovich 
and Giordana, 1979; Dentler and Monroe, 1961; 
Forslund, 1970; Gold, 1966; 1970; Gold and Reimer, 
1974; Green, 1970; Hathaway et al., 1960; 
Havighurst et al., 1962; Heise, 1968; Higgins et al., 
1977; Hindelang, 1971; 1973; 1974; Hirschi and 
Stark, 1969; Jensen and Eve, 1976; Kratcoski and 
Kratcoski, 1975; Lowe, 1966; Moses, 1947; Nye, 
1958; Palmore and Hammond, 1964; Porterfield, 
1946; Rhodes and Reiss, 1970; Short and Nye, 1958; 
Norland and Shover, 1977, Tennessee Youth Survey 
Data; Slocum and Stone, 1963; Steffensmeier, 1978: 
Steffensmeier et al., 1979; Stewart, n.d.; Stinch- 
combe, 1964; Tittle and Villemez, 1977; Voss, 
1963; 1964; Voss and Hepburn, 1968; Walberg et al., 
1975; Wallerstein and Wyle, 1947; Weis, 1976; 
Williams and Gold, 1972. All tables were generated 
from the published reports except for Steffensmeier 
(1978), where we consulted the Uniform Crime Re- 
ports and the Current Population Reports (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1974; 1975) to reconstruct 
Steffensmeier’s procedure. 

Of course, not all studies of sex differences in 
deviance reported data complete enough to permit 
derivation of contingency tables. For example, 
studies using matched pairs of offenders (Bertrand, 
1969; Morris, 1965; Reige, 1972) or only in- 
stitutionalized populations (¢.g., Barker and Adams, 
1962; Cowie et al., 1968; Cockburn and Maclay, 
1965; Gibbons and Grizwold, 1957; Mott, 1973; 
Robin, 1963; Suval and Brisson, 1974) were not us- 
able because the number of persons classified as 
deviant and nondeviant were fixed bv the re- 
searchers. Thus, these data are not representative of 
the amount of deviant involvement, by sex, in a 
given population. In addition, some studies did not 
report data complete enough to identify the number 
of nonoffenders by sex (d’Orban, 1972: Rad- 
zinowicz, 1937; Simon, 1975); failed to report the 


total sample size (Wise, 1968); or used an a priori . 


classification of subjects into deviance categories 
(Datesman et al., 1975). 


this data base represents the extant em- 
pirical literature on sex and involvement 
in deviance, it is unclear whether the 
pooled literature is representative of the 
general population for the time period 
covered (1940-1975). Thus, generaliza- 
tions beyond the population of studies 
should be interpreted with some element 
of reserve. 

To explain variation in the magnitude 
and direction of the sex-deviance relation- 
ship across studies, we considered 
methodological characteristics of the 
work, and demographic characteristics of 
the respondents, as they applied to each 
‘‘instance’’ (contingency table). For each 
‘instance, the following specific inde- 
pendent variables were indexed: (1) sam- 
ple size; (2) the type of sample (complete, 
random, or convenience); (3) percentage 
classified as deviant; (4) year data were 
gathered (3 years prior to publication date, 
if not reported by author); (5) number of 
categories in the deviance indicator; (6) 
the type of deviance indicator (incidence, 
frequency, or seriousness); (7) sophistica- 
tion of the measure of deviance (single 
behavior vs. some composite index); (8) 
the specific kind of deviance; (9) the class 
position, race, age, and level of family 
intactness of the respondents; (10) the 
type of place (rural, urban, or mixed) from 
which the sample was drawn; and (11) 
whether the data were self-reported or of- 
ficial indicators of crime/deviance. 


FINDINGS 


Our first goal is to determine the 
amount of variance in the relationship 
between sex and deviance that can be ac- 
counted for by subject characteristics, 
methodological aspects of the studies and 
the type of offense. Table 1 reports the 
results of such a test. Subject char- 
acteristics (Column 1) are dummy coded, 
with an overall suppressed category con- 
taining all cases where no differentiation 
was made by class position, family back- 
ground, race, age, or the level of urbani- 
zation of the area from which the sample 
was drawn. As a pool, subject char- 
acteristics account for 12.1% of the vari- 
ance in the sex-deviance relationship. But 
this does not tell us how the relationship 
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Table 1. Regression Coefficients for Gamma Measures of Association between Sex-Deviance Regressed on 
Characteristics of the Study Designs Grouped into Subject Characteristics, Memodolggical Char- 


acteristics, and Offense Types (N = 1,118) 


a Metric coefficient. 
b Standardized coefficient. 
€ Standard error of metric coefficient. 


Characteristics Methodological 
of Subjects Characteristics Offense Type 
Low SES — .0S1* Sample Size .0001* Violent — .028 
— 055" 147 —~ 039 
(.027)° (.00001) (.031) 
High SES — .066* Data Type .221* . Person —.419* 
: — .071 267 — 526 
(.027) (.040) (.033) 
White —.014 Deviance — 017 Youth — .336* 
—.017 Categories — 026 — 489 
(.025) (.018) (.031) 
Nonwhite —.091* Type of .Q13 Property —,125* 
—.107 Sample .§33 —.189 
(.026) (.012) (.030) 
Rural — .059 Year Data — .010* 
— 053 Gathered ~ .235 
(.035) (.001) 
Urban .048* % Classified — ,002* 
.077 Deviant —.115 
(.620) (.000) 
Not-Intact — 038 Scale — .069* 
— .032 — 090 
(.035) (.019) 
Intact — .O77* 
— ,064 
(.035) 
Age .055* 
.270 
(.007) 
R 362 R 551 R 517 
R? 131 R? .304 R? .267 
Constant .332 Constant .983 Constant .589 


* Significant as indicated by double its standard error. 


between sex and deviance varies across 
subject characteristics. To solve this 
problem, we examined each variable 
separately. For example, to determine 
whether the relationship between sex and 
deviance is similar across categories of 
-class position, we selected only those in- 
stances which reported data on the status 
position of respondents (N=260). We then 
estimated an equation suppressing one of 
the class variables (low SES) and includ- 
ing high SES and the other subject char- 
‘acteristics. If the sex-deviance relation- 
ship does not vary by class position, the 
metric coefficient for high SES in our 
reestimated equation should not be sig- 
nificantly different from zero. And, in 
fact, it is not (t=—.487). Thus, the re- 
lationship between sex and deviance does 
not differ across categories of class posi- 


tion. In examining all other subject char- 
acteristics, we discovered two significant 
differences. The association between sex 
and deviance proved to be smaller among 
nonwhite samples than white samples 
(t=2.284, N=316). And, second, samples 
of adults yielded stronger associations 
between sex and deviance than did sam- 
ples of youth (t=7.587, N=1,118). No sig- 
nificant differences were found between 
rural and urban samples (t=1.790, N=442) 
or between those from intact and not- 
intact family backgrounds (t=—.951, 
N=146). 

Methodological characteristics—type of 
sample, number of categories of deviance, 
percentage classified as deviant, year the 
data were collected, scale (a measure of 
the complexity of the indicator of de- 
viance), type of data (self-report or offi- 
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cial), and sample size—collectively ex- 
plain 30.4% of the variance in the mag- 
nitude of association between sex and de- 
viance. The type of sample and the 
number of categories on the deviance item 
have no significant effect on the sex- 
deviance relationship. But five variables 
do affect this relationship. 

Specifically, the percentage classified 
as deviant in a particular instance exerts a 
negative effect on the magnitude of the 
sex-deviance association. As the percent- 
age classified as deviant in a particular 
instance increases, the gap between male 
and female involvement in deviance de- 
creases. This is probably because the per- 
centage classified as deviant in a given 
instance indicates the seriousness of the 
offense being considered—visual inspec- 
tion suggests that the greater the number 
of offenders, the less serious the offense. 
Hence, the results provide empirical sup- 
port for the argument that the extent to 
which male deviance exceeds female de- 
viance varies directly with the seriousness 
of the offense. The metric coefficient for 
type of data (.221) shows that there is 
greater disparity in the amount of de- 
viance committed by males and females 
when official statistics are used. But, 
since data type is a dichotomous variable, 
we can be more specific. Given two 
studies of equal sample size, identical 
types of samples, the same number of 
categories of deviance, equal percentages 
classified as deviant, and both drawn in 
the same year, the gamma from the study 
using official data will be, on the average, 
.221 higher than the gamma using self- 
reports. The variable scale indicates 
whether the measure of deviance used in a 
particular instance is based on a single 
behavior or on two or more behaviors 
combined in some type of index. The re- 
sults suggest that the gap between males 
and females is smaller when the indicator 
of deviance consists of more than one be- 
havior. Possibly multtitem indexes of de- 
viance are more likely to contain offenses 
that are less serious, and if females are 
more likely to commit less serious of- 
-fenses, the differences in the sophistica- 
tion of the measure will reflect this. 

But the most important of the method- 
ological variables is the year the data were 


gathered. Much theoretical debate has 
centered on the question of whether males 
and females are becoming more similar in 
deviance as the struggle for female equal- 
ity has progressed. Hence, it is especially 
noteworthy that the data do show that the 
gap between males and females in the 
amount of deviance committed has been 
narrowing over time. But it is possible that 
this convergence may be more salient for 
certain demographic groups—a question 
to which we will turn later in the analysis. 

The set of variables indicating type of 
offense account for 26.7% of the variance 
in the relationship between sex and de- 
viance. These variables are dummy 
coded, and the analysis hinges on 4 sup- . 
pressed category containing cases where 
the type of deviance was not specified 
(e.g., police contact, arrest) or where an 
index score was used which involved two 


‘or more types of acts. Gamma was re- 


gressed on the four offense categories, 
type of data used, and the year the data 
were collected, systematically rotating the 
suppressed category to determine if the 
sex-deviance relationship varies by type 
of offense, net of year and data type. This 
procedure showed that the gap between 
males and females is least for personal 
offenses (e.g., drug and alcohol viola- 
tions). The gender discrepancy is inter- 
mediate for youth offenses (e.g., truancy, 
school problems) and property offenses 
(e.g., theft, embezzlement, fraud). Fi- 
nally, males and females are found to dif- 
fer most in involvement -with violent of- 
fenses. | | 

While the preceding analysis offers 
evidence of the effects of specific vari- 
ables within three general categories 
(subject characteristics, methodological 
characteristics, and offense type), it is de- 
sirable to determine the net effect of each 
variable. When we regressed gamma on 
all 20 variables simultaneously, these 
variables explained 47.7% of the variance 
in the gammas; but, because many of 
these 20 variables add very little, we rees- 
timated the equation by successively de- 
leting those variables which made no sig- 
nificant contributions to the total variance 
in the sex-deviance relationship. The re- 
sults are reported in Table 2. 

Table 2 indicates that the year the data 
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Table 2. Regression Coefficients of Gamma Mea- 
sures on Selected Characteristics of the 


Studies.* 

"Variable Metric Beta 
Personal Offenses — .299 — .288 
Youth Offenses —.178 — .248 
Property Offenses — .006 — 009 
Violent Offenses 091 * 127 
Year Data Gathered —.010 — 264 
Data Type 201 .243 
% Classified Deviant —.001 — .078 
Scale — .032 — .073 
Urban .068 .107 
Nonwhite — ,070 — 081 
Age .048 .062 
R .676 

R? 457 

Constant 766 

N 1118 


* All variables significant except property of- 
fenses. 


were gathered has a strong negative effect 
on the magnitude of gamma. But in order 
to answer the relevant theoretical ques- 
tions, it is desirable to assess the effect of 
year the data were gathered by type of 
offense, subject characteristics, and types 
of data (self-report or official). Techni- 
cally, we will compare the slopes for year 
across Offense categories, subject char- 
acteristics, and type of data. Data for 
these comparisons are presented in Table 
3. 

The coefficients in the. first column of 
Table 3 suggest a significant decline over 
time in the magnitude of the sex-deviance 
relationship for all offense types.? 


3 To obtain the set of variables used as controls, 
we first regressed gamma on all 20 indepéndent vari- 


ables for the subsamples of violent, property, per- `- 


sonal, and youth offenses. We then reestimated each 
of the four equations with only those variables which 


were significant when all were included in the origi- 


nal equation. Year was included even if it was aot 
significant. Then, any variable which was significant 
in any of the four equations was selected to be in- 
cluded in the final pool of control variables. We did 
this so that each estimate of the effect of year for 
violent, personal, youth, and property offenses 
would be net of a common set of control variables. 
The specific variables used as controls for the esti- 
mates by offense types were (1) data type; (2) sample 
size; (3) percentage classified as deviant; (4) non- 
white; (5) urban; (6) age of respondents; (7) high SES 
and (8) scale. Thus, we estimated one equation with 
year, and with these eight controls, four times (once 
for each offense category); and the coefficients in 
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Additionally, the statistical tests for 
equality of the slopes indicate that the 
convergence between gender and de- 
viance is significantly greater for personal 
and youth offenses than for property and 
violent offenses.4 Moreover, -the rate of 
convergence is similar across SES groups 
(t=1.075), for intact versus not-intact 
family situations (t=1.009), and in rural 
and urban places (t=.676). 

However, the sex-deviance relationship 
has not declined at the same rate for 
whites and nonwhites. The data suggest 
that the gap between white males and 
females in amount of deviance/crime en- 
gaged in has remained stable over time 
(beta =—.006), while a significant con- 
vergence has occurred among nonwhite 
populations (beta = —.285), and the 
statistical tests indicate that the slopes - 
were probably drawn from different 
populations (t=3.898). Similarly, the rate 
of convergence differs significantly across 
age categories. Although the gender- 
deviance relationship has narrowed for 
both youth and adults, the decline has. 
been more rapid among youth than among 
adults (t=3.880). Finally, the analysis 
documents that both self-report and offi- 
cial data studies portray a narrowing gap 
between males and females in involve- 
ment in deviance. However, the self- 
report data indicate that the gender dis- 
parity is declining more rapidly than was 


Table 3 are the coefficients, for year, from this equa- 
tion. The same logic was followed for data type and 
population comparisons. 
4 Statistical significance of metric coefficients 
across equations was measured by: 
b, — by . 
[V,(SEb,*) + V(SEb,*)/(V, + Va)” 
where b, = metric coefficient for population 1 
V, = N-— K — i for population 1 with N = 
sample size, K = number of re- 
gressors; 
V = N — K — 1} for population 2; 
SEb, = standard error of metric coefficient 
for population 1. 


The specific t-ratios for the slopes of year by offense 
categories are: 


PERSONAL YOUTH PROPERTY 


VIOLENT 1.929 2.320 656 
PERSONAL 293 2.735 
YOUTH 3.149 
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we 
Table 3. Slopes of Year by Offense Type, Data Type and Subject Characteristics® 


Offense Type Net Effects” 
Violent. — .0069*° 
N = 245 —.1724 
(.561)! {.0020°) 
Personal — .Q112* 
N = 187 — 311 
(.170) (.0025) 
Youth — .0119* 
N = 246 | — 395 
(.253) (.0023) 
Property — ,0057* 
N = 349 — 164 
-  (.468) (.0017) 
Subject Characteristics 
Low SES — 0098 
N = 130 —.130 
(.326) (.0085): 
High SES — .0169* 
N = 130 — 207 
(.309) (.0067) 
Intact Family —.0144* 
N = 74 — 291 
(.266) (.0064) 
Not-Intact Family — .0G90 
N = 74 —.174 
(.301) (.0053) 
White — 0005 
N = 158 — .006 
(.366) (.0045) 
Nonwhite — ,0203* 
N = 158 


(.289) 


Data: Type Net Effects 
Self-Report — .0132* 
N = 948 ~ ,372 

(.344) (.0010) 
Official — ,0050* 
N = 170 —.191 

(.723) (.0019) 
Urban — .0110* 
N = 358 — 232 
(.401) (0022) 
Rural — .0093* 
N = 85 —.252 
(.317) (.0036) 
Youth — .0112* 
N = 910 — 294 
(.356) (.0010) 
Adults — .0066* 
N = 208 ; — 204 
(.600) (.0017) 


* Dependent variable is a gamma measure of the magnitude of the association between sex and deviance. 


> See footnote 3. 

© Metric coefficient. 

4 Standardized coefficient. 

° Standard error of metric coefficient. 


f Mean gamma for ‘‘instances”’ in a particular classification; .561 = mean gamma for all tables for violent 


offenses. 


* Significant as indicated by double its standard error. 


K 


evidenced by official data sources 
(t=8.868). 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


Accumulated data suggest that the 
magnitude of the relationship between sex 
and deviance/criminality is smaller for: (1) 
self-report vs. official data sources; (2) 
personal and youth offenses vs. violent 
and property offenses and undiffer- 
entiated official records; (3) composite in- 
dicators of deviance vs. single behavior 
measures; and (4) nonwhite vs. white 
populations. Further, the sex-deviance 
relationship is larger for both adults vs. 
youth and urban vs. rural samples. 


Moreover, as the percentage classified as 
deviant in a particular instance increases, 
the magnitude of the sex-deviance re- 
lationship decreases. Finally, over time, 
the association between sex and deviance 
has been decreasing. 

But the converging trend over time in 
the sex-deviance relationship can be more 
precisely specified. The data indicate a 
narrowing of the gap between males and 
females in instances of youth, personal, 
property, and violent offenses. But the 
rates of convergence vary across offense 
categories, suggesting that the leveling of 
deviant/criminal conduct by sex is specific 
to the type of offense. Indeed, it appears 
that women are closing the gap in terms of 
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involvement in minor deviant acts but that 
equal gender representation in the area of 
serious criminal behavior has not yet oc- 
curred. And the trend toward equality in 
this arena is moving at a slower pace vis- 
a-vis involvement in less serious deviant 
acts. In addition, while the gender- 
deviance relationship is declining for both 
youths and adults, the data suggest that 
this trend is stronger for youths. This 
seems consistent with the view that 
women may be experiencing greater 
structural opportunities to commit deviant 
acts due to a leveling-out of the social 
roles of men and women. It is at least 
plausible that shifting sex-role ideologies 
may be more salient for younger females 
and, thus, may have a greater impact upon, 
the behavior of this group. Indeed, the 
fact that the convergence noted in the 
sex-deviance relationship is stronger for 
youths is consistent with this hypothesis. 
One of the most interesting findings is 
the interaction with race. The data show a 
significant convergence in male and 
female involvement in deviance/ 
criminality for nonwhites but no discern- 
ible pattern for whites. Thus, the deviant 
conduct of black females is becoming 
more similar to that of black males. This 
finding is consistent with much stratifica- 
tion research which indicates a greater 
similarity of the economic and social roles 
of black females vis-a-vis black males, 
compared to white females vis-a-vis white 
males (e.g., Freeman, 1973; Treiman and 
Terrell, 1975). This finding also seems to 
support the argument that greater social 
equality of women is associated with a 
decrease in the relative disparity of de- 
viant conduct, by sex. This interpretation 
follows from the fact that black women 
have experienced more rapid advances in 
educational and occupational attainment 
relative to black men, than have white 
women experienced relative to white men. 
Thus, as the social and economic roles of 
black men and women have been con- 
verging, their relative propensity toward 
deviant/criminal conduct has also nar- 
- rowed. 
One other interesting finding of the 
- present research is the significant contrast 
between self-report and official data sam- 
ples. While the relative involvement of 
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males and females in deviance/crime is 
trending toward similarity for both self- 
report and official measures, the rate of 
decline is significantly greater for self- 
reported deviance. This difference may 
reflect the less serious item content of 
most self-report data (e.g., Hindelang et 
al., 1979). But while this argument seems 
plausible for explaining static differences 
in the magnitude of the sex-deviance re- 
lationship, the extension of this argument 
for explaining the different time trends 
seems less-clear. For example, if the 
slopes of year for self-report and official ` 
data were parallel, then the difference 
between the indicators of male and female 
involvement in deviance would be a con- 
stant, over time. But the data reported in 
Table 3 reject the hypothesis of parallel 
slopes. Specifically, if the magnitude of 
the sex-deviance relationship evidenced 
by official data is some value (X) for a 
given year, and the gamma for the self- 
report data for the same year is (X-D) 
(where D is a measure of difference), then 
the present data suggest that, over time, D 
has been increasing. Thus, the difference’ 
between official and self-report measures 
of the sex-deviance relationship is ex- 
panding over time. While variable item 
content may help to explain the structural 
difference of these two slopes at a given 
point in time, other factors may be rele- 
vant in accounting for the different trends. 
One possibility may be that self-report and 
official indicators of deviance are not 
measuring the same latent variable (see 
Bridges, 1978). Thus, some interesting 
interpretations emerge. It may be that of- 
ficial data taps a dimension of serious 
criminal involvement while the self-report 
data deals with only a truncated distribu- | 
tion of deviant acts (those on the less seri- 
ous end of the continuum). If this is the 
case, then the extant empirical literature 
suggests that, over time, men and women 
are becoming more similar in involvement 
in marginal (i.e., less serious) deviant 
acts, but that, for the more serious deviant 
acts, the convergence between men’s and 
women’s involvement is less rapid. Alter- 
natively, the self-report measures may be 
more sensitive to actual changes in the 
deviant/criminal behavior of men and 
women than is the official data which may 
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be an index of the response of social con- 
trol agencies to that behavior. Given this 
interpretation, the present data would 
suggest that the gap between males and 
females in involvement in deviance/crime 
is narrowing, but that official reactions to 
this change are occurring at a significantly 
slower rate. 
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COMMENTS 





ON “STRATIFICATION IN A DUAL 
ECONOMY™* 


(COMMENT ON BECK ET AL., ASR, 
OCTOBER, 1978) 


Beck et al. (1978) contrast what they term 
‘‘individualistic’’ and “structural” theories of 
the distribution of earnings in an analysis of 
data from the 1975 and 1976 General Social 
Surveys (GSS) of the National Opinion Re- 
search Center (NORC) (1977). The purposes 
and results of their study are aptly summarized 
in their conclusion (Beck et al., 1978: 717): 


Our analysis examines the existence and the 
importance of industrial sectors, as hypothesized 
by the dual economy literature, on the process of 
earnings determination. Since the status atzain- 
ment and neoclassical income models rest on the 
assumption of labor market homogeneity, our ef- 
forts to test a theoretically-derived mode! of 
nonhomogeneity are of direct relevance for those 
research traditions. Using a distinction between 
core and periphery industrial] sectors derived from 
Bluestone et al. (1973), we address our analysis to 
three basic questions: (1) Are there significant 
differences in the economic status and composi- 
tion of the core and periphery labor forces? (2) Can 
sectoral differences in economic status be reduced 
to differences in the quality of their respective 
labor forces? And, (3) to what degree are the eco- 
nomic returns to sex, race, human capital, and 
occupation-labor force variables the same in both 
sectors? 


* Direct all communications to: Robert M. 
Hauser; Department of Sociology; University of 
Wisconsin—Madison; 1180 Observatory Drive; 
Madison, WI 53706. 
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The analysis provides clear answers to all three 
questions. The core and periphery sectors do ex- 
hibit significant differences in both earnings levels 
and in labor force composition. The sectoral dif- 
ferentials in earnings cannot be explained away by 
differences in labor force quality. The relation- 
ships between earnings and human capital as well 
as occupation-labor force variables do differ sig- 
nificantly between core and periphery sectors. 
Whether considering the biologically-fixed attri- 
butes of race and sex, the human capital variables, 
or the occupation-labor force variables, we find 
that the real dollar returns on these worker char- 
acteristics are greater in core industries than in 
periphery industries. 

The importance of these findings for the neo- 
classical research tradition in stratification should 
be clear. In face of strong empirical evidence con- 
trary to the implicit tenet of labor market 
homogeneity, parameter estimates which are con- 
ditional on this assumption can no longer be 
treated as appropriate bases for the construction of 
sociological theory or social policy. Such simplis- 
tic models lead to a serious misspecification and 
misrepresentation of the social processes under- 
lying individual earnings determination. In con- 
trast, the notion of economic sectors appears to 
hold substantial promise as a theoretical concept 
and as an exemplar for a research program aimed 
at identifying structural aspects of the socioeco- 
nomic order. 


There is no reason to question the first two 
of Beck et al.’s (1978) three major findings: 


‘industrial differentials in labor force composi- 


tion and remuneration are well known. Their 
analysis and its conclusions focus primarily 
upon the third finding, ‘‘the relationships be- 
tween earnings and human capita] as well as 
occupation-labor force variables do differ sig- 
nificantly between core and periphery sec- 
tors.” For example, Beck et al. (p. 706) state, 
“the present analysis will focus on the issue of 
fixed returns—the assumption that economic 
returns to worker characteristics are uniform.”’ 
On this point their analysis is wrong. Beck et 
al. incorrectly classify a small number of GSS 
respondents as zero earners. These few obser- 
vations dominate their regression analyses. As 
a result, Beck et al. ‘‘detect’’ several nonexis- 
tent interaction effects; they also feil to detect 
one important interaction effect. Their regres- 
sion analyses are wrong in virtually every de- 
tail. 

Beck et al. (1978) begin their analysis by 
imputing ‘‘individualistic’’ assumptions of 
perfect competition and labor market 
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homogeneity to research in the ‘‘neo-classical”’ 
human capital and status attainment traditions. 
The economists can speak for themselves; for 
an enlightening statement, see Cain (1976). I 
think that the theoretical assertions about 
status attainment research are patently inaccu- 
rate. For example, in the sociological works 
cited by Beck et al. (p. 705) as ‘‘individualistic 
in orientation and execution’’—-Hauser and 
Featherman (1977), Sewell and Hauser (1975), 
and Duncan et al. (1972)—one need not look 
far to find analyses of heterogeneity in the at- 
tainment process across populations defined 
by. such variables as race, sex, age, calendar 
year, city size, and migration status, whose 
sociological explanation is not ‘‘tied directly to 
the characteristics brought into the market- 
place by the individual workers” (Beck et al., 
p. 705). Far from assuming fully competitive 
and homogeneous labor market processes, a 
major thrust of recent stratification research 
has been to demonstrate the variety of social 
and psychological mechanisms (extending over 
the life cycle and affecting major social groups 
in different ways) which tend to complicate and 
to invalidate such narrow theoretical frame- 
works. š 

The representation of labor market sectors in 
earnings functions is a straightforward 
theoretical and empirical elaboration of previ- 
ous status attainment models (Featherman and 
Hauser, 1978: chap. 9). In fact, the Duncan 
SEI (Reiss, 1961) incorporates a much larger 
number of distinctions of socioeconomic 
standing by industry within occupation than 
doés the prestige scale employed by Beck et al. 
(1978). However, in attempting to elucidate the 
effects on earnings of industrial sectors as de- 
fined by Beck et al., I do not want to imply my 
agreement with their concept that there are just 
two economic sectors, with their assignment of 
each industry to ‘‘core’’ or ‘‘periphery”’ sec- 
‘ tors, nor with their use of industries, rather 
than firms, to designate labor market sectors. I 
suspect that important interfirm and interin- 
dustry differences in earnings are obscured in 
the analysis of Beck et al. i 

To avoid confusion, I use ‘‘sectoral interac- 
tion effects” to refer to differences in slopes in 
semilogarithmic earnings functions, like those 
in the left-hand panel of Table 3 of Beck et al. 
(1978:713). I do not refer to ‘‘real dollar’ 
differences in the effects of variables as in- 
teraction effects. In this respect I believe that I 
am following the intent of Beck et al. (see p. 
712, par. 3 and 4, and p. 714, par. 3 and 4). 
However, they also take note of “‘real dollar’ 
differences in effects at some points in the text 
(pp. 714, 715, 717). In the semilog earnings 
function, each unit change in a regressor leads 
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to a proportionate change in earnings, so the 
effect of a regressor in dollars depends on the 
value of the regressor at which its effect is 
evaluated (and on the values of other variables 
in the function). In the dollar earnings function, 
each unit change in a regressor leads to the 
same change in dollar earnings, regardless of 


the value of the regressor (or of other variables 


in the function). In the population, so long as 
sectors differ in intercepts of the earnings 
function, constant nonzero slopes in the 
semilog functions imply differences in real 
dollar effects, and constant nonzero dollar ef- 
fects imply different slopes in the semilog 
functions. If one accepts both forms of in- 
teraction as evidence of heterogeneity in the 
labor market process, it is not logically possi- 
ble to reject the hypothesis of heterogeneity. 

There are good reasons to choose the 
semilog form of the earnings function, which is 
widely applied in economics and sociology. 
First, it has a convenient interpretation—that 
variables have proportionate effects on earn- 
ings. Under some circumstances, such effects 
can be interpreted directly as rates of return 
(Mincer, 1974). Moreover, one may expect 
proportionate effects to be invariant with re- 
spect to global price and productivity changes 
(or even to changes in units of currency across 
societies), while effects in raw units of 
currency will not be invariant. Second, the 
semilog form of the earnings function has de- 
sirable statistical properties relative to the 
linear (dollar) form. The residuals (deviations 
from the regression line) are typically less 
skewed and less heteroscedastic when the 
semilog function is applied. There is also evi- 
dence that the semilog function fits earnings 


‘data better than the linear (dollar) function or 


other power functions of earnings (Heckman 
and Polachek, 1974). 

It is unfortunate that Beck et al. identify 
heterogeneity in labor market processes with 
heterogeneity in regression slopes, for that 
identity holds only where there is a strong 
theoretical justification for the functional form 
in which heterogeneity appears. For example, 
the statisticians Mosteller and Tukey (1977) in- 
voke parsimony as a criterion in the choice of 
functional forms; a researcher may radically 
transform a dependent variable in order to ob- 
tain good fit with a simple function of explan- 
atory variables. In the context of such a flexi- 
ble statistical analysis, heterogeneity of slopes 
is but a methodological nuisance. Obversely, 
one might infer substantive heterogeneity from 
functions with homogeneous slopes. 

In my view, Beck et al. (1978) offer no sub- 
stantial theoretical rationale to predict the oc- 
currence or form of a specific statistical in- 
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teraction in their regression analysis. 
Moreover, they provide no theoretical ration- 
ale for semilog or linear forms of the earnings 
function that would support the inference of 


heterogeneity in the earnings process, regard- ` 


less of empirical findings. Indeed, while Beck 
et al. use a semilog function to ‘argue for sec- 
toral heterogeneity, the same authors 
elsewhere use a linear function to make the 
same argument (Tolbert et al., 1980). 

Beck et al. (1978:711) report that the mean 
logarithm of earnings is 8.5993 in the core with 
a Standard deviation of 2.1148, and the mean is 
7.7706 in the periphery.with a standard devia- 
tion of 2.5628. These numbers are not credible. 
For example, they imply that 1975 dollar earn- 
ings at the mean in the core are $5,428 (= 
e73); earnings at the mean in the periphery 
are $2,370. As a rough approximation, the log 
of earnings is normally distributed; thus, one 
would expect dollar earnings at the mean of the 
distribution of the log of earnings to fall near 
the median of the distribution of dollar earn- 
ings. In the cumulative codebook of the GSS, 
the median current dollar earnings of respon- 
dents are roughly $7,400 in the 1975 and 1976 
GSS (NORC, 1977:45). Even in the core the 
figure reported by Beck et al. is about $2,000 
less than one would expect from the assump- 
tion of lognormality. That is not all. At one 
stancard deviation above the mean, their fig- 
ures imply annual earnings of $44,986 in the 
core and $30,742 in the periphery; the highest 
category in the NORC (1977) earnings reports 
is ‘‘$25,000 or more.” At one standard devia- 
tion below the mean they imply annual earn- 
ings of only $655 in the core and $183 in the 
periphery. Something is wrong. 

What accounts for the anomalously low 
means and large standard deviations in the 
distributions of the log of earnings? One reason 
to take the log of earnings is to reduce the 
positive skew of the distribution. In compress- 
ing the high end of the dollar metric, the 
logarithmic transformation also stretches out 
the lcw end of the distribution (Mosteller and 
Tukey, 1977:chap. 4). Thus, the anomalies 
might be explained by observations of no 
earnings or very low earnings. Since the log of 
zero is undefined, it is common practice to 
assign $1 (or some other nominal sum) to zero 
earners before taking logs. When $1 is as- 
signed, the log is 0 by construction. This rule of 
thumb may generate extreme outliers (see 
Jencks et al., 1979:283—4, 374-5). There are a 
number of better practices: add a larger nomi- 
nal value (for example, $500 or $1,000) to each 
observation; use a functional form which gives 
special treatment to zeros (Tobin, 1958; Sewell 
and Hauser, 1975:chap. 6; Goldberger, 
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1964:253-—5); ignore the outlying observations 
(Featherman and Hauser, 1978:chap. 5); or 
choose a Jess radical transformation of earn- 
ings (Jencks et al., 1979:283—4}. 

The GSS (NORC, 1977) uses a closed-ended 
question to ascertain earnings in the calendar 
year before the survey date. Each respondent 
chooses a broad income category from a card 
offered by the interviewer. The lowest cate- 
gory on the card is ‘‘under $1.000.’’ Even if 
one assumed a uniform earnings distribution: 
from $0 to $1,000, the midpoint of the interval 
would be $500. If log(S00) = 6.21 were the 
minimum of the distribution of the log of earn- 
ings, it could not account for the anomalous 
observations. - 

There are 99 assigned values of zero in the 
distributions of the log of earnings used by 
Beck et al. (Beck has acknowledged this in a 
private communication.) Moreover, these as- 
signed values of zero do not occur primarily (or 
even secondarily) among persons holding 
low-paying jobs in the year before the survey 
date. They occur among persons who did not 
work at all in the year before the survey date or 
who changed occupations between the end of 
that year and the survey date (usually in March 
or-April). Not only do the values of zero on the 
log of earnings give the distribution extreme 
negative skew, but the outliers have no clear 
connection with the occurrence of low pay. 

The documentation of the GSS (NORC, 
1977) suggests how Beck et al. (1978) made this 
error. By assigning zeros to the log of earnings 
in certain cases from the GSS, I have been able 
to approximate their results rather closely. 
When the observations with assigned zeros are 
removed from my analysis, the anomalies dis- 
appear. So do major findings of Beck et al. 

In the 1975 and 1976 GSS (NORC, 1977), 
respondents were classified as in the labor 
force if they (1) were employed full or part- 
time, (2) had a job but were not at work, or (3) 
were unemployed (NORC, 1977:13, Q. 1). 


_These and other persons with work experience 


were asked about their present or past occupa- 
tion: ‘‘What kind of work do you (did you) 
normally do? That is, what (is/was) your job 
called?” (NORC, 1977: Q. 2-A, p. 15). AtQ. 35, 
respondents were asked (NORC, 1977:44—5): 


35. Did you earn any income from (OCCUPA- 
TION DESCRIBED IN Q. 2) in [1972/73/4 


75176]? 
VOCS soso 5s ERE E E (ASK A) 
Nò oera aara [See REMARKS] 


A. IF YES: In which of these groups did your 
earnings from (OCCUPATION IN Q. 2) for last 
year—[1972—-1976}—fall? 


COMMENTS 


That is, before taxes or other decuctions. Just tell me 
the letter. 


[HAND CARD E] 


REMARKS: Card E contained responses for 
punches 01-12 only. Q. 35 responses 
are not in these data, but are contained 
in Q. 35-A. 


Question 35 states that persons with no earn- 
ings from the occupation described in question 
` 2 were not asked to report personal earnings in 
the previous year; their earnings were coded as 
*‘blanks’’ for ‘‘not applicable” in the GSS file. 
Limitation of the personal earnings question to 
earnings in the named occupation is reinforced 
by the interviewer instructions (NORC, 
1977:179): 


1976 


Note instruction: SEE Q. 2. IF ANY OCCUPA- 
TION RECORDED, ASK Q. 35. Read job title 
from Q. 2. Record R’s income only from job de- 
scribed in Q, 2, not from any other jobs or sources. 
This question is concerned with OCCUPATION, 
rather than specific job or employer. EXAMPLE: 
If R’s occupation was ‘‘waitress,’’ you would ask 
for total income in 1975 as a waitress . . . even if 
she worked in several different places during the 
year. 


1974-75 


NOTE INSTRUCTIONS. Read job title from Q. 
2. This question is concerned only with any in- 
come R. earned from occupation described in Q. 2, 
not any other income from other sources or in- 
come of other family members. 


Beck et al. (1978) treated current members of 
the labor force who had no earnings in the 
named occupation in the previous year as if 
they were zero earners by replacing ‘‘blanks’”’ 
in the dollar earnings variable with zeros in the 
logarithmic transformation of earnings. This 
procedure implies that persons who were not in 
the labor force at all ini the previous year were 
treated as extreme low earners in that year. It 
implies that persons who changed occupations 
after the beginning of the survey year were 
treated as extreme low earners in the previous 
year. It implies that persons who changed oc- 
cupations during the previous year had only 
part of that year’s earnings covered by the GSS 
personal earnings question. To be sure, some 
persons may have been unemployed through- 
out the previous year and thus have been 
classified legitimately as in the labor force but 
without earnings in that year. I think that such 
persons are small in number, relative to those 
improperly classified as nonearners, and it 
would in any event be questionable to assign 
zeros to such persons on the log of earnings. 
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Unfortunately, the GSS (NORC, 1977) data 
lack the information required to enumerate 
persons properly and improperly classified as 


= nonearners. Given the broad and heteroge- 
„neous make-up of the sample selected by Beck 


et al. (1978), which included all women in the 
labor force at the survey date and did not im- 
pose an upper age limit, I think it probable that 
most nonearners were improperly classified. 
Of 1,695 GSS respondents. in the labor force at 
the survey date, Beck et al. (p. 708) excluded 
12 for whom industry was not reported. Of the 
remaining 1,683 persons in their sample, 99 
were assigned ‘‘blanks’’ on personal earnings 
in the previous year—53 in the core and 46 in 
the periphery. 

Some light is shed on the validity of the 
classification of nonearners by the GSS item on 
work stability (NORC, 1977:123, Q. 132): 


At any time during the last ten years, have you 
been unemployed and looking for work for as long 
as a month? 


Among the 99 current members of the labor 
force with ‘‘blanks’’ on earnings in the previ- 
ous year, 53% (53 cases) reported a spell of 
unemployment as long as one month in the 
previous decade. In the unlikely case that all of 
these “unstable” workers had been unem- 
ployed throughout the previous year, only 53 
cases would properly have been classified as 
unemployed nonearners. I believe this is an 
unreasonably high upper bound on the number 
of persons properly classified as nonearners, 
for 32% of earners also reported a one-month 
spell of unemployment in the past decade. 


The treatment of the 99 zero earners in the 
labor force, who make up less than 6% of the 
sample used by Beck et al. (1978), has a critical 
effect on the results. For example, Table 1 
shows the means and standard deviations of 
variables used in my reanalysis of the GSS 
data. LNY1 is my approximation of the depen- 
dent variable employed by Beck et al. That is, I 
adjusted the 1974 data to 1975 dollars, placed 
missing observations at the mode, assigned 
each person the log of the midpoint of his 
earnings interval, and used a Pareto approxi- 
mation to estimate the mean of the upper, 
open-ended interval; the 99 observations with 
zero earnings were assigned zero values on 
LNY1. In the case of LNY2, the procedures 
were the same, except that the 99 observations 
with zero earnings were ignored. The charac- 
teristics of LNY1 are very similar, though not 
identical to those of the earnings measure used 
by Beck et al. (p. 711). I have found other 
discrepancies in my reanalysis, but I think their 
effects are minor. The means and standard de- 
viations of LNY2 are vastly different from 
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- .' Table 1. Means and Standard Deviations of Characteristics of Workers in the Civilian Labor Force by 
Industrial Sectors: 1975 and 1976 NORC General Social Surveys 


Worker 
Characteristic id 
LN annual earnings LNY 
LNY2? 
Sex (1 = female) x 
Race (1 = nonwhite) Xe 
Age of males X;° 
Age of females Kr 
Years of schooling : X 
Highest degree 
high school or Xe 
junior college 
Bachelor's degree X, 
Postgraduate degree Xs 
Occupational prestige Xas 
Union member (1 = yes) X10 
Unemployed (1 = yes) Xu 
Work stability Xir 
(0 = stable). ` 
Years parental X13° 
schooling 
Father’s prestige Xu 





Industrial Sector 


‘Total Core Periphery 
N = 1683 N = 1125 N = 558 
8.349 8.616 7.809 
(2.295) (2.103) (2.558) 
8.870 9.042 8.511 
(.982) (0.887) (1.071) 
0.403 0.370 0.471 
(0.491) (0.483) (0.500) 
0.102 0.092 0.122 
(0.302) (0.289) (0.327) 
39.39 39.632 38.810 
(13.871) (13.290) (15.187) 
38.507 37.911 39.449 
(13.543) (12.920) (14.451) 
12.385 12.853 11.443 
(2.988) (2.975) (2.788) 
0.553 0.552 0.554 
(0.497) (0.498) (0.498) 
0.131 0.158 0.075 
(0.337) (0.365) (0.264) 
0.051 0.073 0.007 
(0.220) (0.260) (0.084) 
39.298 42.255 33.358 
(13.777) (13.808) (11.640) 
0.244 0.297 0.138 
(0.430) (0.457) (0.345) 
0.071 0.073 0.068 
(0.257) (0.260) (0.252) 
0.336 0.332 0.344 
(0.472) (0.471) (0.475) 
9.409 9.630 8.966 
(3.895) (3.930) (3.787) 
38.906 39.404 37.871 
(12.216) (12.478) (11.599) 


1 Cases with ‘‘zero’’ earnings are assigned LNYI = 0, and missing earnings data are assigned the modal 


value, $12,500 (Nz = 1683, Nc = 1125, Np = 558). 


2 Missing earnings data are coded as $12,500, but cases with ‘‘zero’’ earnings are excluded (Ny = 1584, Ne , 


3 2 missing data for male ages are coded as 27 or 25 for core or periphery sectors, respectively (Ny = 1004, 


Nc = 709, Np = 295). 


4 3 missing data for female ages are coded as 24 or 25 for core or periphery sectors, respectively (Ny = 679, 


Ne = 416, Np = 263). 


54 missing data excluded (Ny; = 1679, Ne = 
6 4 missing data excluded (Ny = 1679, Ne = 
77 missing data excluded (Ny; = 1676, N. = 


1122, Np = 557). 
1121, N, = 558). 
1120, N, = 556). 


® Parental education is taken as the years of schooling for the respondent's father. If this information is not 
available, data for mother’s education or modal values were substituted, using an algorithm provided by Beck 


et al. 


9 200 missing data excluded (Ny = 1483, Nc = 1001, Np = 482). 


those of LNY1 in both the core and the periph- 
ery. For example, in the core sector, dollar 
earnings at the mean of LNY2 are $8,451, 
compared to $5,519 in the case of LNY1. At 
one standard deviation above the mean, earn- 
ings based on LNY2 are $20,517, but they are 
$45,207 when based on LNY 1. At one standard 
deviation below the mean, earnings based on 
LNY2 are $3,481, but they are $674 when 
based on LNY1. Similar results are obtained in 


the periphery, where earnings at the mean of 
LNY2 are $4,969, and they are $2,463 at the 
mean of LNY1. At one standard deviation 
above the mean in the periphery, earnings 
based on LNY2 are $14,501, and those based 
on LNYI are $31,793. At one standard devia- 
tion below the mean, earnings based on LNY2 
are $1,703, and those based on LNY 1 are $191. 

In core and periphery, the standard devia- 
tion of LNY?2 is less than half as large as that of 


COMMENTS, 


case of work stability I excluded nonre- `. - 
sponses, which Beck et al. apparently. did not ~ 


LNY1. In the total sample, earnings at the 
mean of LNY2 are $7,115, a figure reassuringly 
close to the median current dollar earnings of 
$7,400. In the total sample, earnings at the 
mean of LNY1 are only $4,226. Thus, the pres- 
ence of (inappropriate) zero observations ac- 
counts for anomalous characteristics of the 
earnings measure used by Beck et al. (1978). 
To answer the question, ““‘How do the zero 
observations affect the regression analysis?” I 
carried out new regression analyses of earnings 
in the core and the periphery, first, using all 
observations with LNY1 as the dependent 
variable, and, second, using observations with 
nonzero earnings and LNY2 as the dependent 
variable. I did not reanalyze the earnings of the 
subsample of full-time employed white males 
(Beck et al. 1978:716), nor did I reanalyze the 
linear probability function that Beck et al. used 
to estimate the incidence of poverty-level 
earnings (pp. 713, 716). I do not think a 
reanalysis of earnings in the male subgroup 
would add anything of substance to the present 
analysis; Beck et al. have provided their tabu- 
lations for that subgroup that show the same 
anomalies as their published tabulations for the 
full sample (p. 716). The incidence of 
poverty-level earnings, like the overall distri- 
bution of the log of earnings, is affected sub- 
stantially by the inappropriate classification of 
job changers and persons outside the labor 
force as nonearners or low earners. Also, 
statistical defects in the linear probability 
function are well documented, and these are 
likely to be important in analyses of a highly 
skewed variable like the incidence of poverty. 
Table 1 reports the means and standard de- 
viations of variables used in my reanalysis of 
the GSS (NORC, 1977) data; the reader should 
compare it with Table 2 of Beck et al. 
(1978:711). For most variables the two 
analyses yield the same estimates. As noted in 
the table, I reproduced Beck et al.’s results for 
age by assigning modal values to a small 
number of missing observations; this proce- 
dure was not mentioned by Beck et al. I was 
unable to resolve a minor discrepancy in the 
proportion of persons with a high school or 
junior college degree. In the core sector my 
estimate of mean occupational prestige is 
larger, and its standard deviation is smaller 
than that of Beck et al. That discrepancy ap- 
parently occurred because the prestize distri- 
bution used by Beck et al. included four zero 
values, which are out of its legitimate range, 
and I dropped these from the analysis.'! In the 


1 According to Bruce Stephenson of NORC, these 
four cases were persons who reported jobs whose 
descriptions could not be coded. 


do. 
“Father’s occupational prestige’’ deserves 
special mention. My estimates of its mean are 
smaller and my estimates of its standard devia- 
tion are larger than those of Beck et al. (1978). 
They randomly assigned one of three modes of 
the prestige distribution to substitute for miss- 
ing data, so their result cannot be reproduced 
independently (p. 708).2 My estimates were 
obtained by dropping the 200 cases where fa- 
ther’s prestige was missing. Aside from the 
large number of missing observations, parental 
prestige had trivial negative effects and did not 
interact with economic sector in the earnings 
regressions (p. 715). For these reasons, I 
dropped it from the regression analysis. 

Beyond the differences just noted, I have 
tried to repeat the analysis of Beck et al. (1978) 
for each version of the dependent variable 
(LNY1 and LNY2). In particular, I have not 
tried to improve the specification of the earn- 
ings function in other ways. I believe that sev- 
eral defects in specification remain, so my re- 
sults are of interest mainly because of their 
differences from those of Beck et al. For 
example, there is ample theoretical and empiri- 
cal evidence that a linear term in age does not 
adequately represent the effect of work experi- 
ence on earnings, especially in a sample with 
no upper age limit. 

Aside from lifetime work experience, it is 
also important to include more proximate mea- 
sures of labor supply (that is, weeks and hours 
worked) in the earnings function. No such 
measures were obtained for the previous year 
in the GSS, yet it is reasonable to expect that 
differences in labor supply are intricately con- 
nected, with sectoral differentials in earnings, 
as they are with sex and race differentials in 
earnings. This is not to say that differences in 
labor supply between labor market sectors or 
between population subgroups are either vol- 
untary or exogenous; rather, the several mech- 
anisms affecting labor supply are quite dif- 
ferent from those to which Beck œt al. (pp. 


_ 706-8) allude in predicting sectoral interaction 


effects and earnings differentials. 

It is well established, also, that occupational 
socioeconomic status is superior to occupa- 
tional prestige in representing occupational 
differences in earnings. Last, heterogeneity in 
earnings functions across major social groups 
(race, sex, age, and geographic location) has 


2 In order to base my analysis on an exact replica- 
tion, I had hoped to work with the data file used by 
Beck et al. (1978). While Beck expressed his willing- 
ness to share that file with me, it had accidentally 
been destroyed some time before I asked for it. 


TOT 
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been a major focus of research. While Beck et 
al. do attempt to show sectoral heterogeneity 
among full-time white male workers, it is curi- 
ous that they do not specify heterogeneity in 
the regressions by race or sex within labor 
market sectors. Indeed, were there not other 
reasons to question the validity of their regres- 
sicn analysis, it would be pertinent to ask 
whether differences in the race and sex com- 
position of the core and periphery’ sectors may 
help to explain the observed heterogeneity 
across sectors in the function specified by 
Beck et al. 

Table 2 shows the results of my efforts to 
reproduce the earnings regressions of Beck et 
al. (1978) using LNY1. Columns (a) and (b) of 
Table 2 show the earnings regressions in the 
core and periphery, respectively. Despite the 
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differences between our analyses, my esti- 
mates are very similar to those reported by 
Beck et al. (p. 713). Column (c) reports esti- 
mated slopes in a pooled equation, where in- 
tercepts differ in the core and periphery, but 
common (homogeneous) slopes are estimated. | 
This equation is not reported by Beck et al., 
but it is reassuring that the coefficients of male 
age, occupational prestige, union membership, 
and work stability do resemble the common 
slopes for those variables reported by Beck et 
al. 

I also estimated a single pooled equation in 
which each sector hes unique slopes and inter- 
cepts. Of course, the estimated slopes from the 
equation merely recapitulate the findings re- 


ported in columns {a) and (b). Column (d) 


shows F-statistics for the heterogeneity in 


Table 2. Regression Analysis of Earnings (LNY 1) by Industrial Sector in the Civilian Labor Force: LNY1 = 
0 for *‘Zero’’ Earners, and Missing Earnings Placed at the Mode l 





Sector-specific 


Worker Core 
Characteristic (a) 
Intercept 7.433 
Sector (1 = periphery) Xo — 
Sex (1 = female) xX, — .9006** 
(.3724)* 
Race (1 = nonwhite) X: — ,4696** 
(.2047) 
Age of males X; .0192** 
(.0058) 
Age of females X .0187** 
(.0075) 
Years of schooling Xs — 0606 
(.0452) 
Highest degree 
' high school or Xz .4513** 
junior college (.2099) 
Bachelor's degree X; 1.0106** 
: (.3664) 
Postgraduate degree Xz 1.4160** 
(.4753) 
Occupational prestige Xa .0207** 
(.0055) 
Union member (1 = yes) Xto .5310** 
{. 1348) 
Unemployed (1 = yes) E Kar ~ .6715** 
{.2389) 
Work stability Xi: .3855** 
(1 = stable) (.1347) 
Years parental X3 — 0172 
schooling (.0173) 
Standard error of estimate 1.939 
R? .160 
N” 1116 


F-Statistic for 
Pooled Sectoral BHT 
Periphery Equation Interaction Finding 
(b) (c) {d) (e) 
5.183 6.671 
— — .323&** 
(.1180) 
— .1782 — .6064* 1,259 sig 
(.5626) (.3112) ; 
3228 — .2127 4.83 1** sig 
(.3188) (.1737) 
.0183* .0192"* 008 nonsig 
(.0102) (.0051) 
— 0015 .0108* 2.761* sig 
(.O101) (.0060) 
.1538** 0230 6,.625** sig 
{.0663) (.0374) 
.2810 .3830* . 124 sig 
(3175) (1765 
— 7354 487 | 5.645** sig 
(.6232) (31614 
1.2456 9015" 001 sig 
(1.3147) (42223 
.0253** .0205** .065 nonsig 
(.0099) {.0048) 
.7440** .5636** 466 nonsig 
{.2927) . {.1260) 
—2,0206** —1,0836** 8.874** sig 
(.4216) (.2122) 
.5749** 4619** .636 nonsig 
(.2321) (.1187) 
— .0816** — 0369" 3,444* sig 
(.0314) (.0155) 
2.331 2.094 2.079 
„185 „174 .192 
555 1672 1672 


* Approximate standard errors of coefficients in parentheses. 
h These are minimum pairwise-present counts, so those for the sectors need rot add to that for the total 


sample. 
* Significant at the 0.10 level. 
** Significant at the 0.05 level. 


COMMENTS 


slope of each variable in the pooled equation 
with unique slopes. Also, the base of column 
(d) reports summary measures of fit of the 
equation with unique slopes. 

While I think it fair and accurate to say that 
the results in columns (a), (b), and (c) repro- 
duce the major features of the analysis by Beck 
et al. (1978), there are significant departures 
from their findings about sectoral interaction 
and about the fit of the regression equation. (I 
am discussing my effort to reproduce their 
findings, not the effect of including mis- 
classified nonearners in the regression 
analysis.) Column (e) of Table 2 reports the 
findings of Beck et al. with respect to sectoral 
interaction in their semilogarithmic earnings 
function. Beck et al. say that they reject the 
null hypothesis of homogeneity when interac- 
tions are significant at or beyond the p = .10 
level (pp. 712-3), assuming the GSS is as effi- 
cient as a simple random sample (NORC, 
-1977:157). My analysis follows the same 
generous rule, but in three of the nine cases 
where Beck et al. report sectoral interactions 
' (sex, high school, and postgraduate degree) 
my test statistics fall well below their critical 
values. These discrepancies also appear when I 
construct a t-statistic from the point estimates 
and standard errors of the slopes in equations 
(a) and (b). I have been unable to resolve 
them.? Incidentally, Beck et al. (p. 7143) report 
R? = .2962 in an equation containing only the 
significant sectoral interaction effects, while I 
find Rê = 
sectoral interaction effects. Beck has informed 
me that R? = .2008 in his analysis; the larger 
figure was obtained by correlating observed 
dollar earnings with the antilog of predicted log 
earnings. l 

One other anomaly in the findings reported 
by Beck et al. (1978:712—3) is that their F-ratios 
for the Chow test, purporting to be a global test 
for 14 possible sectoral differences in slopes, 
also include the effects of differences in inter- 
cepts between sectors. Thus, while there are 
only 14 independent slopes in each of the sec- 
toral regressions, Beck et al. (p. 713) report 15 
degrees of freedom for the numerator of each 
of the F-ratios. Beck et al. (p. 714) wrongly 
interpret the results of these tests as if they 
reflected only sectoral interaction effects. 

Table 3 shows a regression analysis of the 
log of GSS earnings from which the 99 obser- 
vations assigned zero values have been 
dropped. In every other respect the analysis is 
unchanged, but the results differ dramatically 
from those reported earlier in Table 2 and from 
those reported by Beck et al. (p. 713). 


* Beck has not responded to my inquiries about 
these discrepancies. 


.192 in an equation containing all. 
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First, the fit is vastly improved. As shown by 
the standard errors of estimate and coefficients 
of determination, the predictive value of the 
simple earnings function is substantially 
greater in the core, in the periphery, and in the 
total sample. For example, the pooled equation 
with interaction effects accounts for 19.2% of 
the variance in LNYI and for 38.6% of the. 
variance in LNY2; the unexplained variance of 
earnings is more than seven times larger in the 
case of LNY1 than in that of LNY2 (2.0797/ 
16 = 7.2). 

Second, when the outliers are dropped, there 
remain only two statistically significant in- 
teraction effects. The (negative) effect of pa- 
rental schooling is significantly larger in the 
periphery than in the core. While this negative 
effect is statistically significant in the periphery 
and in the total sample, the sign of the coeffi- 
cient makes no theoretical sense. I am inclined 
to regard that finding as evidence of measure- 
ment error—possibly the treatment of missing 
data—in parental schooling, or as evidence of 
misspecification elsewhere in the earnings 
function. Beck et al. (1978) also have little to 
say about a parallel finding in their analysis. 

More interestingly, the estimated effect of 
occupational prestige is more than twice as 
large in the periphery as in the core. This is the 
only interaction effect in my Table 3 which 
may be worth interpreting, and it was not de- 
tected in the analysis by Beck et al. (1978:713, 
715) nor in that of my Table 2. Both in the core 
and in the periphery the effects of prestige on 
earnings are substantial. Earnings increase by 
1.1% for each unit of prestige (on the NORC 
scale) in the core, and they increase by 2.5% 


for each unit of prestige inthe periphery. These ` 


different returns may be a result of nonlinearity 
rather than of heterogeneity, for jobs in the 
core and in the periphery cover different 
ranges of the prestige scale. Mean prestige is 
42.3 in the core and 33.4 in the periphery; the 


_two means are nearly a standard. deviation 


apart. I have not investigated this possibility, 
that the sectoral interaction effect of prestige is 
an artifact of nonlinearity. 

In the theoretical context developed by Beck 
et al. (1978), I think it may be difficult to ex- 
plain why the effects of prestige are twice as 
large in the periphery as in the core. For exam- 
ple, Beck et al. write (p. 707): 


Theories of dual economy suggest that these sec- 
toral differences have important implications for 
the opportunity structures and experiences faced 
by individual workers. In the core sector, workers 
move within job structures characterized by dif- 
ferentiated task and wage schedules with often 
well-defined career patterns, i.e., internal labor 
markets (Doeringer and Piore, 1971; Spilerman, 
1977}. Formal education is widely used to mediate 
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Table 3. Regression Analysis of Earnings (LNY2) by Industrial Sector in the Civilian Labor Force: Data for 
“Zero” Earners Excluded and Missing Earnings Placed at the Mode 





F-Statistic for 


aaa O ed Pooled Sectoral BHT 
Worker ' Core Periphery Equation Interaction Finding 
Characteristic - (a) (b) (c) (d) (e) 
' Intercept 7.844 7.316 7.716 
Sector (1 = periphery) Xo — ,1889** 
i ' (.0453) 
Sex (1 = female) X; — 5241** — .6847** — ,5902** 363 sig 
(.1436)® (.2155) (.1195) 
Race (1 = nonwhite) X, — 0037 .0786 .0110 332 sig 
(.0790) (.1221 (.0667) 
Age of males X, .0099** .007 1* .0094** .672 nonsig 
(0022) (.0039) (.0020) 
Age of females X, .0067** .0061 .0069** .079 sig 
(.0029) (.0039) (.0023) 
Years of schooling Xs .0028 .0435 .0157 .010 sig 
~ (,0174) (.0254) (.0144) 
Highest degree 
high school or Xs .2708** .1989 .2302** 128 sig 
junior college {.0810) (.1216) (.0678) 
Bachelor’s degree X, AS11** .1276 .3344** .038 sig 
(.1413) (.2387) (,1214} 
Postgraduate degree Xe .6490** 1.0978** 1397" 2.281 sig 
(. 1833) (.5035) {(.1621) 
Occupational prestige Xo .O113** .Q247** .0158** 11.503** nonsig 
(.0021) (.0038) (.0019) 
Union member (1 = yes) Aii .3292** .3600** .3169** .014 nonsig 
(.052) (.1121) (.0484) 
Unemployed (1 = yes) >, — .2208** — .1009 —.1588* 608 sig 
(.0921) (.1615) (.0815) 
Work stability Xie 2909+ + .3170** .2915** 082 nonsig 
(1 = stable) (.0519) (.0889) (.0456) 
Years parental X13 — .0010 — .0484** ~— .0150** 11.653** sig 
schooling (.0067) (.0120) (.0059) 
Standard error of estimate 731 858 781 .776 
R? 329 375 374 386 
N? 1067 510 1577 1577 


* Approximate standard errors of coefficients in parentheses. 
> These are minimum pairwise-present counts, so those for the sectors need not add to that for the total 
sample. 
* Significant at the 0.10 level. 
** Significant at the 0.05 level. 


individual access to job ladders, and workers’ heterogeneity in labor markets from my finding 
wages “are largely determined by their respective that occupational prestige affects earnings 
access to different job clusters, by the relatively more in the periphery than in the core. 

rigid pattern of wages attached to the job Again, aside from the effects of occupational 
structures through which they respectively move, prestige and of parental schooling, the analysis 


and by the speed with which the ss throu : Epis eggs 
hoce Saari A (Gordon, 1972.50). In the is inmy Table 3 detects no statistically significant 


ripheral sector, occupational opportunity structure ‘teraction effects. This may be contrasted 
is more restricted [sic] with a consequent damp- With nine sectoral interactions reported by 
ening of task and wage variations. Gordon Beck et al. (of which I was able to confirm only 
(1972:51) suggests that in this sector, ‘‘variation in six). Some of the noneffects are worth men- 
individual hourly wages will depend very little on tioning. Beck et al. (p. 715) suggest that 
variations in individual ‘capacities’ like aptitude, ‘earnings return to education in the core sec- 
reasoning and vocational skill.” tor rests on the acquisition of a formal degree, 
Whatever the theoretical ramifications of the whereas in the peripheral sector economic 
differential effects of prestige, I think it would benefits are derived from additional years of 
be premature to draw global conclusions about schooling, not from increases in formal levels 
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of certification.” In the analysis of my Table 3, 
the linear term in schooling is not significant in 
core or periphery, and the effects of levels of 
certification do not differ across sectors. Beck 
et al. (pp. 717-8) also write: | 


We further contend that the sectoral medel em- 
ployed here constitutes an essential element in 
understanding the process of discrimination 
against minority groups in that it includes not only 
individual factors but also the organization of the 
economic structure. Specifically, despite the dif- 
ferential representation of females and nonwhites 
in the peripheral sector, there is no statistically 
significant evidence of earnings discrimination in 
that sector after controlling on the predetermining 
variables. In the core sector, however, there is 
evidence of significant adverse race and sex main 
effects on earnings even after controlling on 
human capital and occupational variables. 


In the analysis of my Table 3, women suffer a 
very large economic disadvantage, which is not 
significantly different in the core and in the 
periphery. Furthermore, with the other var- 
iables controlled, nonwhites have no signifi- 
cant advantage or disadvantage in the core or 
in the periphery, nor do the estimates of the 
effect of race differ significantly between the 
core and the periphery. 

Not only are most of the revised estimates in 
my Table 3 similar in the two economic sec- 
tors, but they are very different from those 
estimated in my Table 2 and, similarly, from 
those estimated by Beck et al. (1978:713). I 
offer a few illustrations constructed by taking 
antilogs of coefficients from the revised equa- 
tion with common slopes (col. [c] of my Table 
3) and from the unique sectoral equations esti- 
mated by Beck et al. (p. 713). Beck et al. esti- 
mate that women make 44% (e78 x 100) as 
much as men in the core and 87% as much in 
the periphery; in Table 3 I find that in both 
sectors women make 55% of the earnings of 
men. Beck et al. estimate that nonwhites make 
63% as much as whites in the core and 38% 
more than whites in the periphery. In Table 3 I 
find no differences between the earnings of 
whites and nonwhites—a seemingly anomalous 
finding which may be a result of the inclusion 
of both men and women in the analysis without 
a measure of labor supply. Beck et al. estimate 
that the currently unemployed made 50% as 
much in the previous year as the currently em- 
ployed in the core, and the currently unem- 
ployed made 14% as much in the previous year 
as the currently employed in the periphery. In 
Table 3 I find that the currently unemployed 
made 85% as much in the previous year as the 
currently employed. My reading of these com- 
parisons is that the estimates based on Table 3 
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are reasonably consistent with other social sci- 
entific findings, but those of Beck et al. are not. 


Conclusion 


Beck et al.’s analysis of sectoral dif- 
ferences in earnings, based upon data from the 
1975 and 1976 NORC General Social Surveys, 
is fatally flawed. Because of an error in sample 
selection, many job changers and persons out 
of the labor force were treated as if they 
worked but had no earnings. This error was 
compounded by using a logarithmic 
transformation of earnings, which gives a great 
deal of importance to observations at or near 
the zero point of the transformed variable. Be- 
cause of this error, their analyses of earnings 
(but not of labor force composition) are wrong 
in important respects. In this reanalysis of the 
GSS data I have emphasized the effect of the 
error upon Beck et al.’s major conclusion, that 
the earnings process is heterogeneous across 
industrial sectors. When the error is corrected, 
most of the evidence of heterogeneity disap- 
pears. ' 

To be sure, there remain differentials in 
earnings between core and periphery sectors. 
In the corrected equation of my Table 3 (col. 
{c]}, where common slopes are estimated in the 
two industrial sectors, I estimate that workers 
in the periphery make 83% as much as workers 
in the core; the differential is $1,455 when 
evaluated at the mean of the earnings distribu- 
tion in the core, and it is $1,033 when evaluated 
at the mean of the earnings distribution in the 
periphery. Any resemblance between these 
dollar figures and the estimates of Beck et al. 
(1978:713, Table 4) is purely coincidental. The 
equations used by Beck et al. to standardize 
earnings between sectors vastly overestimate 
the sectoral earnings differential in relative 
terms, but this error is largely compensated by 
erroneously low estimates of average earnings 
in both sectors. 

Another respect in which the analysis of 
Beck et al. (1978) is roughly correct is the share 
of the total sectoral earnings differential which 
is explained by the variables included in their 
regression equation. In my revised estimates 
the difference in the log of earnings between 
periphery and core is —.531; evaluated at the 
means in the two sectors, the difference is 
$3,482. Since the coefficient of sector in the 
pooled equation of my Table 3 is —.1889, dif- 
ferences in social composition between sectors 
explain about two-thirds of the initial dif- 
ference in earnings. 

These points of agreement are conditional 
upon the specification of the earnings functions 
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in my Table 3. While I believe they do not 
share the flaws of the equations estimated by 
Beck et al. (1978), there remain several specifi- 
cation errors in those equations. In particular, I 
think that the absence of a proximate measure 


of labor supply (the amount of time at work in - 


the previous year) explains part of the remain- 
ing sectoral. difference in earnings. 


I doubt that any commentary can counter the 
impact of the broad and sweeping conclusion 


of Beck et al. (1978:717): 
In face of strong empirical evidence contrary to 


the implicit tenet of labor market homogeneity, - ` 


parameter estimates which are conditional on this 
assumption can no longer be treated as appropriate 
bases for the.construction of sociological theory or 
social policy. 


It is most regrettable that their proposition 


finds so little empirical support. 


Robert M. Hauser 
University of Wisconsin-Madison 
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_ SOCIAL STEATIFICATION IN 
INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY: FURTHER 
EVIDENCE FOR A STRUCTURAL ` 
ALTERNATIVE* 


(REPLY TO HAUSER) 


_ In 1950 two young researchers characterized ~“ 
the dominant: community stratification re- - 
search tradition as follows: 


- There are numerous indications that the princi- 
pal motivation. of many crucial points: of. the 


'- analysis is more a matter of the imposition of a set - 


of categories and the manipulation of a technique ` 
than the understanding of what is at stake—the 
social structure. This point is evidenced by a gen- _ 
era] tendency to regard any anomalies encoun- 
tered as. being problematic only in a methodologi- 

< cal light, rather than from the standpoint of the 
theory of class structure. There is often a failure to 
consider the meaning of negative instances, orto 
consider alternative hypotheses. (Pfautz and Dun- 
can, :1950:211) 


Now, some thirty years later, Professor 
Hauser’s defense of the dominant status at- - 
tainment research tradition founded by Duncan 
completes the circle. 

In attempting to counter our eoria and’ 
empirical criticisms of the status attainment 
traditian, Hauser reinterprets our work from _ 
within that neoclassical theoretical perspective 
which status attainment presumes. From that 
vantage, Hauser sees no basic conceptual or 
theoretical issues, on y methodological errors 
and empirical anomalies. In our response we 


. will examine both the conceptual foundations 


* Direct all communications to: E. M. Beck; De- 
partment of Sociology; University of Georgia; 
Athens, GA 30602. 
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- of Hauser’s assertions and their empirical. va- 
lidity. 

Because confusion between concep. and 
methodological’ issues permeates Hauser’s 
comment, we must give some initial. attention 
to the rather different theoretical foundations 
for his status attainment research and for our 
research on industrial segmentation. Status 
attainment rests on a neoclassical theoretical 
perspective (Horan, 1978) in which the socio- 
‘economic: structure of industrial. society. de- 
rives from rational. interactions of individual 
workers and individual employers within a 


‘competitive. market setting. Social stratifica- 


tion is represented as an individual ‘‘attain- 
_ment’’ process and that process is analyzed in 


: terms of the socioeconomic returns to individ- 


ual characteristics, such as family background 


and schooling. Hauser defends this tradition by. 
` ` -acknowledging heterogeneity in status attain- 


ment processes by race, gender, and age. Such 
- an acknowledgement misses the mark. The im- 
portant issue is how such differences are con- 
ceptualized and interpreted. What is the theory 
of stratification in industrial society which 
-~ would lead one to expect such differences? Our 


` position is not only that labor market heteroge- ` 


neity exists, but that it derives from the organ- 


- _ ization of production in industrial capitalism. It 


is this conceptual grounding. which distin- 


_guishes industrial segmentation theory from .- 


simple demographic observation. by providing 
an alternative interpretative scheme for under- 
standing the operation of the stratification 
system. 


Our research derives from a very different 


conception of the social and economic order 
than that which underlies status attainment. 
From our perspective, the placement of indi- 
viduals within the social order cannot be un- 
derstood solely in terms of the personal char- 
acteristics of the individuals themselves. It is 
the organizational structure of industrial 
capitalism which shapes the American stratifi- 
cation system, not the psychological dispos- 
_ tions or individual predilections of workers. 
_ Accordingly, the fundamental issue in. social 
stratification is not individual ‘‘attainment,”’ 
. but the arrangement of distinct social positions 
within the social and economic organization of 
production, and the impact such arrangements 
have on the experiences of individuals. ` 
These different perspectives can lead to di- 
vergent interpretations of the same empirical 
findings. When faced with evidence that indi- 
vidual attainment processes are different for 


blacks and females, status attainment re- 


searchers acknowledge these differences and 
proceed with a research tradition which con- 
centrates primarily on white males. When 
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faced with the existence of low earnings, pov- 
erty, and underemployment, status attainment 
researchers tend to characterize these as rep- 
resenting individual ‘‘outliers’’ and to exclude 
them from analysis. From our view, the dif- 
ferential experiences of females and blacks, 


"and the existence’ of :poverty and underem- 


ployment are not anomalies but regularities 


-which can be better understood through a 


focus on the social and economic structure of 
industrial capitalism. 

Given the fundamental intellectual dif- 
ferences between the status attainment per- 


> spective and our own, we find Hauser’s sys- ` 


tematic misapprehension of our work to be | 
predictable. In our response to his specific 
criticisms we will focus on two separate 


themes: (1) What are the theoretical implica- 
‘tions of Hauser’s ‘ 


‘methodological’’. erit- 
icisms? (2) Do the data manipulations proposed 
by Hauser eliminate the existence of substan- 
tial sectoral differences in, individual- level 
cannes determination. processes? | 


- The NORC Income Question 


Hauser identifies an important’ issue’ con- 
cerning the use of the NORC General Social 
Survey for analysis of earnings determination 
models; namely, the income question 1s keyed 
to ‘‘normal’’ occupation (‘‘What kind of work 
do you [did you] normally do?’’) and thus may 
not accurately reflect earnings. Specifically,’ 
individuals classified as nonearners by the GSS 
and treated as such in our analysis may in fact 
have earned income in some other occupation. 
Hauser ‘‘think[s] it probable” that respondents 
who report no earnings should not be treated as 
nonearmners. We think it probable that our 


treatment of these individuals as nonearners 


was accurate. However, as Hauser (1980:705) 
notes, ‘‘the GSS data lack the information re- 
quired to enumerate persons properly and im- 
properly classified as nonearners.’’ Hauser 
proposes to resolve the issue by deleting the 
nearly 6% of the sample who fell into the 
nonearner category.' This is a conceptually 


_and empirically inappropriate truncation of the 


sample which renders his subsequent analysis 
meaningless. 
- It should be clear that this dispute about the 


-classification of nonearners cannot be settled 


through further manipulations of the NORC 


: Although Hauser claims his study is a replica- 
tion, this is not accurate. He redefines the sample 
and deletes one of the variables included in our origi- 
nal analysis, all of which results in the loss of a 
substantial number of degrees of freedom. We do not 
know to what degree his conclusions were affected 
by these departures. | 
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data, since any such manipulation must impose 
some prior solution to the classification issue. 
In order to evaluate the empirical validity of 
Hauser’s criticisms, it is necessary to employ a 
national data set which does not have the 
problems associated with the NORC income 
questions: the 1976 Current Population Survey 
(March Supplement). From this CPS we 
selected all workers who were members of the 
recently experienced civilian labor force in 
1975.7 This produced a sample of over 62,000 
respondents, representing almost 100.3 million 
workers. We will use these data to evaluate 
each of Hauser’s claims about ‘‘errors’’ in our 
analysis, errors which Hauser claims gre re- 
sponsible for our findings of significant dif- 
ferences in the earnings determination process 
between core and periphery economic sectors. 

In order to evaluate these claims we esti- 
mate, under a variety of conditions, an 
augmented Mincer-type human capital func- 
tion by industrial sector. This human capital 
function consists of linear and quadratic terms 
for years of schooling and years of work expe- 
rience, a schooling/work experience interac- 
tion term, and an occupational prestige vari- 
able. To determine the robustness of sector 
differences we computed a Chow test for sec- 
toral interactions under each of the conditions 
proposed by Hauser. The results of these 
analyses, presented in Tables | and 2, demon- 
strate that none of the ‘‘methodological’’ is- 
sues proposed by Hauser eliminate the sectoral 
differences in earnings determination pro- 
cesses which we noted in our original paper. 

In discussion below we consider each of 
Hauser’s specific criticisms, focusing first on 
the theoretical implications of the criticism and 
second on its empirical validity. 

Labor Supply vs. Labor Demand.* Hauser 
offers that the earnings equation should con- 
tain annual hours worked as a labor supply 
variable and that its omission is a serious flaw. 
While such.a specification may be reasonable 
from a human capital perspective, it represents 
a serious conceptual misspecification from our 


2 The recently experienced civilian labor force is 
defined as workers who in 1975 were civilians 16 
years old or older and were employed, either full 
time or part time, or were a member of the recently 
experienced unemployed. The recently experienced 
unemployed are those who did not work in 1975 but 
who sought employment and who had been em- 
ployed for two consecutive weeks or more during the 
previous four years. 

3 A complete discussion of the variables, as well as 
a justification of the functional form, is detailed in 
Beck et al. (1980). 

4 For a more elaborate discussion of these issues, 
see Beck (1980). 
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perspective. Specifically, there is no reason to 
assume that annual hours worked reflects labor 
supply as opposed to labor demand factors. If 
each individual labor force participant elects 
how many hours to work (that is, if time worked 
is a consequence of individua? decision mak- 
ing), then a control for this as a supply factor 
might be appropriate. However, if the number 
of hours worked is largely determined by fac- 
tors beyond the individual worker— 
determined by the same elements of the social 
and economic organization that structure so- 
cioeconomic rewards—then, time worked is 
not a labor supply factor but a characteristic of 
labor which is endogenous to the organization 
of production. 

Furthermore, the control on time worked 
which Hauser advocates would change the 
focus of analysis from earnings determination 
to wage determination.* That is, since earnings 
is the product of a wage-rate factor and a 
time-worked component, the elimination of 
differences in time worked leaves only one 
source of variation in earnings: wage rates.° 
Earnings determination models which include 
time worked as a control variable, therefore, 
amount to implicit wage determination models. 
While such a shift from earnings to wage de- 
termination is consistent with the neoclassical 
human capital theory of Becker and Mincer, it 
is not the correct specification for the theory 
we are employing. 

Not only does Hauser’s labor supply ap- 
proach do violence to segmentation theory, but 
it leads to the blind dismissal of the effects of 
unemployment and underemployment on so- 
cioeconomic outcomes. By concentrating on 
models of wage determination, or restricting 
models of earnings determination to full-time 
year-round workers, much research in the 
status attainment tradition has naively ignored 
the very real problems of underemployment, 
especially for minorities, and the critical ad- 
verse effects these have on socioeconomic re- 
wards.’ While it is possible to conceptualize 


> Blinder (1976) makes an important point by not- 
ing that such a transition to a wage determination 
model implies theoretical interest in potential earn- 
ings rather than actual earnings. Our interest was in 
the latter. 

6 One strategy which we are exploring is to de- 
compose log earnings into its additive elements, a log 
wage-rate component and a log time-worked compo- 
nent, and then treat these as jointly dependent en- 
dogenous variables in a simultaneous equations sys- 
tem. This approach permits an assessment of the 
effects of exogenous factors on both components of 
annual earnings and avoids the limited scope of pure 
wage determination models. 

7 For a discussion of these issues see Fusfeld 


- (1973), Gordon (1972), Harrison (1972), Hiestand 
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Table 1. F-Tests for Segmented Market Model! 
White Nonwhite 
Labor Income Males Females Males Females 
Unadjusted for Labor 
Force Participation 
Dollar Earnings 187.76* 153.52 29.23 20.46 
Ln Earnings 129.33 108.20 10.27 7.08 
Adjusted for Labor 
Force Participation 
Dollar Earnings 142.52 89.99 19.62 15.57 
Ln Earnings 127.36 85.05 9.89 4.56 


! Labor incomes were set equal to zero if less than zero. For the semilog regressions, zero labor incomes 
were incremented by one dollar so that Ln earnings was defined as equal to zero. 


* All F-ratios significant beyond the 0.001 level. 
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these employment issues as questions of 
‘labor supply,” such a view is deficient be- 
cause it ignores organizational features of in- 
dustrial capitalism which determine and shape 
the demand for labor. 

In later work, we made a concession to the 
labor supply critics by adjusting annual earn- 
ings proportionally for the amount of labor 
force participation. Following that conven- 
tion, we adjusted the earnings in our CPS sam- 
ple to eliminate differences in labor force par- 
ticipation, yet as the F-ratios reported in Table 
1 demonstrate, regardless of whether earnings 
are adjusted or left unadjusted, there are sig- 


nificant sectoral interactions.’ This is:evidence | 


(1970), Killingsworth (1968), Levine (1972), 
Tsuchigane and Dodge (1974), and Sullivan (1978) as 
well as various papers in Gordon (1965), Wallace and 
LaMond (1977), and Wiesbrod (1965). See also 
Robert Solow’s Presidential address to the American 
Economic Association (Solow, 1980). 

* The adjustment involves estimating the mean 
earings per week in the labor force during 1975, 
then multiplying the result by 52 (see Beck et al., 
1980). Even this adjustment is not totally satisfac- 
tory, however, since it ignores problems of the ‘‘dis- 
couraged” worker and other forms of hidden under- 
employment (see Rees, 1979:10—14). 

° All F-ratios are significant beyond the 0.001 level 
and were computed on the basis of the number of 
unweighted cases. It should be noted that the Chow 
tests reported in Tables I and 2 reflect sectoral dif- 
ferences in intercepts as well as sectoral differences 
in slopes. In a private communication, Hauser has 
argued that the F-ratios should be constructed to 
contain only slope differences. We believe this is 
incorrect and would lead to misleading and inconclu- 
sive results. Given the limited range of variables for 
such earnings models in national data sets, it is im- 
perative to include intercept differences as measures 
of the sectoral affects of variables not included in the 
model. If variables not explicitly included in the 
equation have significantly different sectoral effects, 
their collective effects will be reflected in sectoral 
differences in the intercepts. Thus intercept dif- 
ferences as well as slope differences reflect hetero- 


that the sectoral effects are not reflections of 
simple differences in labor supply. 

Choice of functional form. Hauser criticizes 
our use of a semilogarithmic earnings function 
arguing that, although there are good reasons 
for employing such a function, our analysis is 
flawed by failure to endorse his preferred jus- 
tification. While Hauser chooses a statistical 
justification for selecting the semilogarithmic 
function, we prefer a justification resting on 
conceptual grounds.!® Industrial segmentation 
theory highlights the critical role of the organ- 
ization of production in shaping the demand for 
labor and the effects which these demand 
factors have on individual labor market out- 
comes. Becker (1964:53) argues that relative 
differences in earnings are more important 
where labor demand is the orientation while 
absolute differences in dollar earnings are ap- 
propriate for studies of labor supply.!! Given 
the demand orientation of segmentation 
theory, our use of a semilogarithmic function is 
conceptually appropriate. Further, Mincer 
(1974:18) suggests that studies of income in- 
equality should concentrate on relative dif- 
ferences among workers rather than worker 
differences in absolute dollars. This argument 
can be based on the declining marginal utility 
of labor income. If the marginal utility of in- 
come diminishes as income. increases, then in- 
come transfers are relatively more important 
among low income workers than among work- 





geneity in earnings determination between industrial 
sectors, and it would be inappropriate to exclude the 
intercepts from F-ratios. We note, however, that of 
the 32 contrasts presented in Tables 1 and 2, in only 7 
instances, all involving nonwhites, were there no 
significant differences between slopes at the 0.05 
level. 

19 Since there is ample conceptual justification for 
our specification, Hauser’s invocation of the princi- 
ple of parsimony, with its implicit ceteris paribus 
Clause, is inappropriate and misdirected. 

'! Becker’s point was cited by Featherman and 
Hauser (1978:288). 
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ers of high income.'? From this social welfare 
perspective, therefore, we are guided to con- 
sider the effects of social forces on the relative 
differences among workers rather than abso- 
lute differences.'? It follows that the appropri- 
ate dependent variable be log earnings, not 
dollar earnings. 

Hauser notes correctly that the choice of an 
earnings function will affect the empirical 
findings from analyses of the earnings determi- 
nation process. Specifically, sectoral 
homogeneity of effects in an analysis of log 
earnings does require sectoral heterogeneity of 
dollar earnings, and vice versa. However, het- 
erogeneity in one does not imply homogeneity 
in the other. For reasons outlined above we 
chose to focus on heterogeneity in rates of 
return although the literature on industrial 
segmentation is not sufficiently well developed 
to specify unambiguously whether heteroge- 
neity should be expected in dollar returns, in 
rates of returns, or in both.'4 | 

In the CPS regressions we estimated both 
the dollar returns and the rates of return by 
industrial sector and as the F-ratios in Table 1 
show, there are significant sectoral interactions 
in both.'5 These results reinforce the basic 
market heterogeneity tenet of industrial seg- 
mentation theory. 

Race and gender interaction. Hauser 
further suggests that our failure to include race 
and gender interactions is ‘‘curious” and may 
be responsible for our findings of sectoral dif- 
ferences in earnings determination processes. 
We find these assertions curious on a number 


12 Hauser errs in suggesting that the log 
transformation gives undue weight to low income 
workers. How much weight to be given observations 
of differing income is a normative question which 
assumes some underlying specification of a social 
welfare function. See Allison (1978), Atkinson 
(1970), and Sen (1973) for discussion of this point. 

13 For a somewhat different conceptual develop- 
ment, see Rainwater (1974) and Coleman et al. 
(1978). 

14 In most of our work we have concentrated on 
sectoral interactions in rates of return (Beck et al., 
1978: Horan et al., 1980). In Tolbert et al. (1989) a 
model for sectoral interactions in dollar returns was 
presented for purposes of a simple illustration of 
sectoral measurement. This does not represent the 
intellectual inconsistency Hauser implies. 

'S It could be argued, however, that these effects 
are due to the limited nature of the human capital 
function. In work not presented here we utilized a 
much more complex function (very similar to that 
employed by Featherman and Hauser [1978:293]) 
and the OCGII data to test for sectoral interactions. 
This analysis demonstrates that there are significant 
sectoral interactions in both dollar returns and retes 
of return even with this more complex specification. 
see Horan et al. (1980) for a report on a subset of 
these additional analyses using the OCGH data. 
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of counts. (1) Hauser must be aware that the 
small size of the GSS data set would not sup- 
port inclusion of race and sex interactions. (2) 
Hauser ignores our analysis in that same article 
which demonstrates the existence of sector 
differences in earnings determination among 
white males. (3) Hauser likewise ignores our 
later analysis where we addressed directly the 
issue of sectoral differences in earnings pro- 
cesses by race and gender (Beck et al., 1980).1® 


Although this issue is explored in more detail 
in this later paper, in the present analysis we 
estimated the human capital function sepa- 
rately by race and gerder using the CPS data. 
The race- and gender-specific F-ratios pre- 
sented in Table 1 demonstrate that there are 
significant sectoral interactions within each 
group. Thus the sectoral interactions cannot be 
dismissed as being an artifact of excluding race 
and gender interactions. 

Truncating labor income. Hauser suggests 
that we should not have included zero earners 
in the earnings equation, and that their inclu- 
sion produces biased results. However, we 
argue that it is his exclusion of low earners 
which is the major source of bias. The actual 
distribution of labor income in the population 
not only contains zero earners but also a non- 
negligible negative tail. Many surveys, such as 
the GSS, ignore this negative tail and lump 
negative earners and zero earners into the low- 
est income category thus producing a censored 
sample distribution of labor income. Hauser’s 
procedure of deleting zero earners (and pre- 
sumably negative earners as well) is particu- 
larly ill-advised because it further distorts an 
already censored sample distribution by trun- 
cating its lower tail, further attentuating its dis- 
persion and biasing upward its central ten- 
dency.!’ 


i6 Hauser was provided a copy of this paper at his 
request. 

1? If the point of interest is estimating dollar re- 
turns, and if the data have not been censored by 
permitting only positive values of earnings, then no 
particular problem exists. If, however, interest cen- 
ters on estimating the rates of return an immediate 
difficulty is encountered: the natural log of income is 
undefined for zero and negative earners. There are 
three possible solutions to this dilemma: (1) follow 
Hauser’s advice and truncate the distribution by de- 
leting the offending observations; (2) censor the dis- 
tribution by assigning negative and zero earners the 
value of one dollar so that the log of earnings is zero; 
or (3) recast the issue in terms of a three parameter 
Lognorma! distribution where the displacement pa- 
rameter is equal to the largest negative income 
(Aitchison and Brown, [9€9:14—16)}. The first alter- 
native has only methodological simplicity to 
recommend it, the second strategy is the one we 
have followed in past research, and the third tactic is 
one we are currently explcring. 
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Table 2. F-Tests for Segmented Market Model: Truncated Earnings! 
White Nonwhite | 
Labor Income Males Females Males Females 
Unadjusted for Labor 
Force Participation i 
Dollar Earnings Drar 96.55 f 22.80 16.71 
Ln Earnings 170.33 145.66 19.68 16.53 
Adjusted for Labor 
Force Participation 
Dollar Earnings 121.27 59.19 15.87 14.14 
Ln Earnings 215.74 173.23 24.55 15.52 


! Regressions computed only for workers with adjusted or unadjusted earnings greater than $1,000. 


* All F-ratios significant beyond the 0.001 level. 


It is interesting to note that several years ago 
Glen Cain (1976) argued that much of the seg- 
mentation research was methodologically 
questionable because empirical observations 
were selected on the basis of dependent vari- 
able: 


However, these tests [of market segmentation] 
almost invariably suffer from a methodological 
flaw—that of fitting the regression to a sample that 
is truncated on the values of the dependent 
variable—with the result that the estimated coeffi- 
cients (effects) of the independent varmble are 
biased. (Cain, 1976:1246) 


Cain’s criticism would seem to apply as well 


to Hauser’s exclusion of low earners. ° 


Moreover, we are not inclined to adopt 
Hauser’s unique view that lower tail of the 
distribution of labor income constitutes an 
anomaly in the stratification system of indus- 
trial capitalism. It is the exclusion of the lower 
tail of the income distribution which consti- 
tutes bias, not its inclusion. 

Turning to the empirical question, Hauser 
argues that sectoral interactions are due to the 
inclusion of these zero earners and that when 
these ‘‘anomalies’’ are removed, the interac- 
tions disappear along with them. While it is 
contestable whether such workers constitute 
‘anomalies, we explored Hauser’s empirical 
hypothesis by replicating the regressions in 
Table 1 with the additional restriction that 
workers with labor incomes less than $1,001 
were deleted from the analysis.'® The results of 
the Chow tests for these truncated regressions 
are presented in Table 2. Again we find that 
regardless of race or gender, regardless of 
whether income is adjusted or unadjusted, and 
regardless of whether attention is directed 
toward dollar returns or rates of return, all 
` F-ratios are statistically significant beyond the 


18 We truncated the distribution at $1,000 for two 
reasons: (1) it provides a stringent test of the sectoral 
-hypothesis, and (2) it is consistent with the proce- 
dure Hauser has followed in past research (Feather- 
man and Hauser, 1978). 


0.001 level. This further demonstrates that 
even if it were conceptually reasonable to trun- 
cate the distribution of labor income, there are 
still significant sectoral interactions which 
cannot be attributed to the inclusion of low 
income earners. 


Conclusions 


In the most general terms our research ex- 
amined the impact of placement within the in- 
dustrial order on the earnings determination 
process. Beginning with the conventional neo- 
classical conception of the earnings process as 
an exchange of worker resources for economic 
rewards, we demonstrated that the distinction 
between oligopolistic and competitive modes 
of industrial organization serves to condition 
this exchange in a manner which is both sub- 
stantively and statistically significant. Con- 
trary to Hauser’s assertion that there is ‘‘no 
substantial theoretical rationale’ for such an 
inquiry, both our research design and empirical 
findings are subject to straightforward 
theoretical derivation and interpretation from 
the industrial segmentation literature in general 
and from the dual economy perspective in par- 
ticular. Briefly, that interpretation holds that 
differential location of employers along the 
oligopoly/competitive dimension of industrial 
organization leads to very different strategies 
for the structuring of production, and the man- 
agement, control, and evaluation of the work- 
force. (See Edwards, 1979 for a clear explana- 
tion of these issues.) One consequence of this 
differential organization of production is a 
pattern of worker experiences which varies ac- 
cording to placement within the industrial 
order. And this is precisely what the empirical 
research reported here and elsewhere has 
demonstrated: there are theoretically inter- 
pretable relationships between divisions within 
the industrial economy and individual labor 
market outcomes. 

Using data unfettered by the limitations of 
the GSS, we have shown that the market het- 
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erageneity hypothesis of segmentation theory 
continues to have strong empirical support 
throughout the range of statistical manipula- 
tions suggested by Hauser. Regardless of con- 
trols for race and gender, of whether or not 
income is adjusted for labor force participa- 
tion, of whether effects are estimated in dollar 
returns or rates of return, and of whether low 
earners are included or excluded, basic sec- 
toral differences in earnings processes remain. 
Yet we have absolutely no doubt that if one is 
sufficiently diligent, it would be possible to 
redefine the population, or the problem for that 
matter, so as to eliminate sectoral interactions 
in the earnings determination process. In the 
absence of an explicit theoretical model, such 
findings would be neither surprising nor even 
particularly interesting, except perhaps as a 
metoodological footnote. 

We do not suggest that our work on organ- 
izational constraints on earnings determination 
provides a totally adequate and complete ex- 
planation of the findings we have reported nor 
does it represent the only viable specification 
of the organizational structure of industrial 
capitalism. Our findings of sectoral differences 
in earnings represent not so much a complete 
explanation of underlying processes, as an 
identification of basic empirical regularities 
which need to be elaborated through further 
systematic inquiry. Industrial segmentation 
theory is but one of several structuralist per- 
spectives which could be applied here. Wright 
(1979), for example, used a similar research 
approach to demonstrate the importance of 
class categories in mediating earnings determi- 
nation processes. 

In sum, it is our view that problems such as 
underemployment, poverty wages, job insta- 
bility, race and gender inequalities, and re- 
gional or subregional disparities in wealth do 
not represent mere anomalies or market imper- 
fections in an otherwise orderly system, but, 
rather, reflect an integral component of the 
economy of industrial capitalism. Any satis- 
factory paradigm for stratification research 
must be sufficiently robust so as to account for 
these features without dismissing them as 
anomalies and outliers. In this sense, stratifi- 
cation research, focusing on the positions of 
individuals within the social and economic or- 
ganization of production, provides important 
advantages over the neoclassical research 
traditions of status attainment and human cap- 
ital. 

E. M. Eeck 

Patrick Horan 
University of Georgia 
Charles M. Tolbert, I 
Emory University 
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COMMENT ON NEWPORT ARTICLE* 


(ASR, AUGUST, 1979) 


I would like to make a comment, in the form 
of three questions, on the Newport article in 
the August, 1979, issue of the American 
Sociological Review. 

I will not dispute Newport’s findings. I have 
published an analysis of the same data 
elsewhere (Greeley, 1979: Crisis in the Church, 
Chicago: Thomas More Press). The interested 
reader can compare my conclusions with 
Newport's if he/she so desires. 


(1) Why did Newport limit himself to the 1975- 
1976 General Social Survey data? The same ques- 
tions were asked from 1973 to 1978 with a massive 
N of almost 9,000 cases. Why did not Newport use 
this larger data set since it would have enabled him 
to look much more closely at subpopulations— 
young people, for example, or Irish Catholics, a 
nonswitching ethnic group? l 
(2) Why did Newport ignore the moral, doctrinal, 
devotional, and religious organizational questions 
which are in the General Social Survey and which 
might explain religious switching? Thus, might not 
one switch from affiliation to no affiliation be- 
cause, for example, one does not believe in life 
after death? Or might not one switch to the religion 
of one’s spouse (as Newport concedes) because 
the spouse is more devout than even the typical 
member of such a spouse’s denomination? 
(3) Why does Newport pay no attention to the 
research done on religious change in the last two 
decades by scholars affiliated with NORC; schol- 
ars whose work led to the inclusion of the very 
questions he analyzed in the National Opinion Re- 
search Center (NORC) General Social Survey? 
The books by Caplowitz (1977, The Religious 
Dropout: Apostaucy Among College Graduates, 
Beverly Hills: Sage); Kotre (1971, View From the 
Border: A Social-Psychological Study of Current 
Catholicism, Chicago: Aldine); and Greeley (1963, 
Religion and Career, Sheed and Ward: New York); 
and papers by Zelan (1968, *'Religious Apostacy, 
Higher Education, and Occupational Choice,” 
Sociology of Education 41:370-9, No. 4, Fall); and 
Greeley (1968, "Religious Changers,” in Martin 
Marty, Andrew M. Greeley, and Stuart Rosenberg 
(eds.), What We Believe, New York: Meredith 
Press) are a fairly substantial body of literature. 
Either they are terrible and ought to be refuted or 
they are a contribution and ought to be acknowl- 
edged. 

Andrew M. Greeley 


National Opinion Research Center 


* Direct all communications to: Andrew M. 
Greeley; Center for the Study of American 
Pluralism; National Opinion Research Center 
(NORC); University of Chicago; 6030 South Ellis; 
Chicago IL 60637. 
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“REPLY TO ‘COMMENT ON NEWPORT ARTICLE, ASR, AUGUST, 1979 ™* 


ear 


I appreciate Professor Greeley’s *“‘Com- 
ment.’’ Any one article is limited, of course. 
Professor Greeley is certainly correct in 


* Direct all communications to: Frank Newport; 
Department of Sociology, Anthropology, and Social 


Work; University of Missouri-St. Louis; St. Louis, 
MO 63105. 


pointing out that there are additional data, 
variables, and studies in the literature—which I 
did not choose to use. Perhaps scholars who 


-continue to investigate religious switching will 


want to take advantage of them. 


Frank Newport 
University of Missouri-St. Louis 
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Moderne. Co-published with Les Editions de la Maison 
des Sciences de PHamme $34.50 


Cambridge Uni 


32 East 57th Street, New York, N. 


On Marriage in Norway 
Eilert Sundt 


translated by Michael Drake forthcoming 


A Class Against Itself 

Power and the Nationalisation of the British Steel 

Industry 

Doug McEachern forthcoming 

Action and Interpretation 

Studies in the Philosophy of the Social Sciences 

Christopher Hookway and Philip Pettit, Editors 
Now in Paperback $8.50 


Pitmen, Preachers and Politics 
Robert Moore Now in Paperback $10.95 


Press 


. 10022 





New Books for Sociologists 





PRINTERS FACE AUTOMATION 

The Impact of Technology on Work and 
Retirement among Skilled Craftsmen 
Theresa Rogers and Nathalie S. 
Friedman, Columbla University and 
Barnard College 

Foreword by A.H. Raskin 

20Bpp. ISBN 0-669-93310-3 $21.95 


UNDERSTANDING ABUSIVE FAMILIES 
James Garbarino and Gwen Gilliam, 

Boys Town Center for the Study of Youth 
Development 

` 288 pp. ISBN 0-669-03621-8 $19.95 


CHILDREN IN COOPERATION AND , 
COMPETITION 

Toward a Developmental Social 
Psychology 

Emmy A. Pepitone, Bryn Mawr College 
A480pp. ISBN 0-689-02842-8 Now avaliable 


POPULATION DISPERSAL 

A National Imperative - 

John Oosterbaan 

160pp. ISBN 0-669-03615-3 Now avallable 


PUBLIC POLICY AND THE FAMILY 

Wives and Mothers in the Labor Force 
Z.1. Giraldo, Duke University 

ISBN 0-689-03762-1 Available In September 


DEVIANT STREET NETWORKS 

A Study of Heterosexual Prostitution tn 
New York City 

Bernard Cohen, City University of 

New York — Queens College 

ISBN 0-669-03949-7 Avaliable in faii 1980 


LexingtonBooks 

lag D.C. Heath and Company 
ilad 125 Spring Street 
Lexington, MA 02173 
(617) 862-6650 

(212) 924-6460 


Call our toll-free number (800) 428-8071 





HEATH 


II 


Now avallable 





THE SUNSHINE WIDOWS 

Adapting to Sudden Bereavement 

Carol D.H. Harvey, Boise State 
University, and Howard M. Bahr. Brigham 
Young Unlversity 

176pp. ISBN 0-669-03375-8 $18.95 


BOOKS AND PUBLISHERS 

Commerce Against Cuiture In Postwar 
Britain 

Michael Lane, University of Essex, with 
Jeremy Booth, Huil College of Higher 
Education: 

160pp. ISBN 0-669-03383-9 $16.95 


THIRD-WORLD POVERTY 
New Strategies for Measuring 


‘Development Progress 


edited by William Paul McGreevy, Battelle 
Human Affairs Research Centers _ 
ISBN 0-669-02839-8 Now available 


NUTRITION POLICY IN TRANSITION 
Jurgen Schmandt, RoseAnn Shorey, 
Liias Kinch, and members of the 
Nutrition Policy Research Project, The 
University of Texas 

320pp. ISBN 0-669-03596-3 $22.95 


SOCIAL POLICIES AND PROGRAMS 

ON AGING 

Louls Lowy, Boston University 

ISBN 0-669-02342-6 Available In October 


THE LOVE CANAL | 
Adeline Levine, State University of 


New York at Buffalo 
iSBN 0-669-04034-7 Availabie In fali 1980 


. . - and Watch for 


-= Lexington 
Books 








The Journal of 
Applied Behavioral 
Science 


Bureaucracy in the Eighties 


Volume 16, Number 3 of THE JOURNAL OF 
APPLIED BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE is comprised 
of original articles that examine the 
emerging aharacteristios and policies of 
large organizations that promise to shape 
the 1980s. Some contributors examina 
power and authority in organizations in 
an international context. Articles on 
multinational corporations, bureaucracy 
in Britain, Africa, Sweden, and the U.S. 
identify major forces that confront and 
shape organizations. Other contributors 
examine the impact upon persons and 
roles of power and authority within 

. organizations. Quality of work life, the ` 
_ bureaucratic personality, the changing 
nature of supervision, prospects for OD, 
wage and grading policies, and employee 
participation are all examined. The 


articles will benefit readers with applied - 


and with theoretical concerns. The 
Special Issue editors are Willam Boyd 


Littrell, Chair Department of Soalalogy, 
The University of Nebraska and Gideon 
Sjoberg, & professor in the Department of 
Sociology, The University of Texas at 
Austin. 


CONTENTS 


Part I. Bureaucracy and Power in 
International Perspective—R. Kelly 
Hancock; Sandra L. Albrecht; Gwyn 
Harries-Jenkins; Peter Blunt; Sara 
MoLanahan 


Part i. Bureaucracy, Authority, and the 
Person — Barry Stain and Rosabeth 
Moss Kanter; Norma M. Willams, 
Gideon Sjoberg, and Andrée F. Sjoberg; 
Paul M. Roman; W. Warner Burke; 
Eliott Jaques 


Publication date: August 1980 — 


Single copies available prepaid: $6.80 
Order from: NTL Institute, Dept. X. 


NIL. 


. INSTITUTE 


P.O. Box 9155, Artngton, Virginia 22209 (703) 527-1500 





CHARLES. C THOMAS e° PUBLISHER —— 


New! THE SEXUAL VICTIMOLOGY OF YOUTH 


Edited by LeRoy G. Schultz, West Vir- 
ginia Umv., Morgantown. (21 Contributors) 
This broad-based collection of articles is 
concerned with both the protection of 
children and the protection of children's 
rights. It is a paragon of realism in an area 
fraught with inaccuracies, generalizations 
and stereotypes of victims and offencers. 


The legal control of the sexual abuse of 
children is considered first, with a short his- 
tory of efforts in this area and discussions of 
the sexual victimization and molestation of 


children. Sections zlso are included on med- 
ical and psychological diagnosis and treat- 
ment, incest, the victim and the justice 
system, the child sex industry, and sexual 
emancipation. .The last of these constitutes a 
critical evaluation cf age-of-consent and stat- 
utory rape laws. 


Although this text is the product of many 
contributors, the editor has deftly drawn the 
material together into a cohesive overview of 
the sexual victimology of youth. A definitive 
bibliography is included. ’80, 432 pp., I il., 6 


_ tables, $19.75 





New! POLICE-COMMUNITY RE- 
LATIONS: Crisis in Our Time (3rd Ed.) by 
Howard H. Earle, California State Univ., 
Los Angeles. Foreword by William M. 
Conroy. This expanded and updated edition 
begins by reviewing general problems of 
police-community relations (PCR), in- 
cluding police image and crisis areas. The 
author explores organizational factors.-and, 
in a section on the sociology of PCR, he 
evaluates the import and impact of civil dis- 
obedience and riots. The final segment ex- 
plores PCR programming, the individual 
officer, and the future of PCR. ’80, 304 pp., 5 
il, 1 table, $16.75 


New! SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGICAL 
PERSPECTIVES ON LEISURE AND REC- 
REATION edited by Seppo E. Iso-Ahola, 
Univ. of lowa, lowa City. (18 Contributors) 
"80, 448 pp., 6 il, 10 tables, $19.75 


INVOLUNTARY TREATMENT OF THE 
MENTALLY ILL: The Problem of Auton- 
omy by Michael Alfred Peszke, Untu. of 
Connecticut School of Medicine, Hartford, 
The author of this book objectively exam- 
ines and analyzes the issue of involuntary 
treatment of the mentally ill. He suggests 
program designs and proposes a system in 
which no one is deprived of appropriate 
treatment while no one is deprived of per- 
sonal freedom in an arbitrary manner. ’75, 
| 176 pp., 1 il, $13.75 


IV 


New! BURGLARY AND THEFT by 
John M. Macdonald, Untu. of Colorado 
School of Medicine, Denver. Contributions 
by C. Donald Brannan and Robert E. Nico- 
letti. 80, 320 pp., £19.75 


New! URBAN COMMUNITY CARE 
FOR THE DEVELOPMENTALLY DIS 
ABLED edited by Herbert J. Cohen, Albert 
Eistein College of Medicine, Bronx, New 
York, and David Kligler; with the assistance 
of Judith Eisler. (21 Contributors) In this 
volume, actively involved professionals focus 
on issues and problems in caring for devel- 
opmentally disabled persons in the urban 
setting. Impact of the courts and consum- 
erism on services, available residential alter- 
natives, family services, and specific models 
of care are among the areas scrutinized. ’80, 
360 pp., 12 il, 13 tables, $25.50 


GAMBLING AND SOCIETY: Interdiscipli- 
nary Studies on the Subject of Gambling 
edited by William R. Eadington, Univ. of 
Nevada, Reno. (34 Contributors) All facets of 
the gambling phenomena are examined in 
this text. Topics covered include socioeco- 
nomic aspects, the kehavior and motives of 
both normal and compulsive gamblers, atti- 
tudes toward risk-taking, gamé€ strategies, 
and legalization. '76, 488 pp., 27 il., 40 ta- 
bles, $44.00 


r 


New! SEX, MOTIVATION, AND 
THE CRIMINAL OFFENDER by Robert 
H. Morneau, Jr., California State Untu., Los 
Angeles, and Robert R. Rockwell, Burns In- 
ternational Security Services, Inc., Oakland, 
California. This authoritative volume ex- 
plains the role that sex plays in the psy- 
chology of the criminal offender. Following 
a general definition of sexuality and a review 
of those factors that influence the way the 
sexual instinct is manifested, chapters draw 
a complete picture of the psychosexual 
underpinnings of criminality. ’80, 416 pp., 
46 il., $29.75 


New! WOMEN IN LAW ENFORCE- 
MENT (2nd Ed.) by Peter Horne, St. Louis 
Community College at Meramec, St. Louts. 


Foreword by Lewis J. Sherman. 80, 288 pp., ` 
7 il., cloth-$15.50, paper-$10.50 


PLURALISM IN EDUCATION: Conflict, 
Clarity and Commitment by Richard Pratte, 
Ohio State Univ., Columbus. In this series 
of essays, the author exposes the negative 
influence of pluralistic ideologies that mask 
outmoded educational policies and practices. 
‘79, 232 pp., 2 il, cloth-$15.75, paper-$9.75 


GRACIAN’S MANUAL: A Truthtelling 
Manual and the Art of Worldly Wisdom 
(2nd Ed., 6th Ptg.) translated by Martin 
Fischer. ’79, 324 pp. (3 1/2 x 5 1/4), $7.95 


RAPE IN PRISON by Anthony M. Scacco, 
Jr., Waterbury, Connecticyt. This book em- 
ploys the author's personal experiences, un- 
published ‘criminological papers, and the 
testimony of inmates to present a realistic 
view of sexual aggression in correctional in- 
stitutions. The text covers such topics as the 
institutional setting and its contribution to 
sexual aggression, the sexual acts per se, the 
victims, the internal sexual violence as a mi- 
crocosm of society as a whole, and the possi- 
bilities for change. ’75, 144 pp. (5 3/8 x 8 
1/2), $13.50 


New! THE OLDER WOMAN: Lav- 
ender Rose or Gray Panther edited by Marie 
Marschall Fuller, Texas Woman's Univ., 
and Cora Ann Martin, North Texas State 
Univ., both of Denton. (41 Contributors) 
The lives of older women, their unique 
problems and their needs are described in 
this anthology. A broad range of articles ex- 
amines such aspects as socialization, biolog- 
ical facts and fallacies, social bonds, 
institutions, alternative lifestyles, and the fu- 
ture of older women in society. ‘80, 368 pp., . 
19 tables, $16.75, paper 


New! THE NEW POLICE TECH- 
NOLOGY: Impact of the Computer and Au- 


‘tomation on Police Staff and Line 


Performance by V. A. Leonard, Denton, 
Texas. 80, 360 pp., 48 il., 4 tables, $29.75 


New! THE ROLE OF THE FOREN- 
SIC PSYCHOLOGIST edited by Gerald 
Cooke, Norristown State Hospital, Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania. Foreword by David L. 
Bazelon. (4/1 Contributors) ’80, 432 pp., 10 
tables, $26.50 


New! TRANSSEXUALITY IN THE 
MALE: The Spectrum of Gender Dysphoria 
by Erwin K. Koranyi, Univ. of Ottawa, Ot- 
tawa, Ontario, Canada. Foreword by Ralph 
Slovenko. (3 Contributors) ’80, 192 pp., 31 
il., 1 table, §17.50 


OUR CHILDREN SHOULD BE 
WORKING by William N. Stephens, Dal- 
houste Univ., Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada. 
79, 228 pp., 2 il., 1 table, $12.75 


ACUTE GRIEF AND THE FUNERAL 
edited by Vanderlyn R. Pine, Austin H. 
Kutscher, David Peretz, Robert C. Slater, 
Robert DeBellis, Robert J. Volk and Daniel 
J. Cherico. (47 Contributors) The articles in 
this book describe the psychological and so- 
cial aspects of bereavement during the pe- 
riod of acute grief. ’76, 328 pp., 1 il., 26 
tables) $21.00 


Orders with remittance sent, on dpproval, postpaid 
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New 
from _ 
A Columbia 


In Quest 


Journal of an Onquiet Pilgrimage 


SIGMUND DIAMOND. As he relates impressions: of his 
journey—from London, through Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union, culminating in a year’s stay in Israel— 
historian-sociologist Sigmund Diamond reveals. a personal 
consciousness of history at work on the experience that was ` 
his own and on the experience he shared with others—Jews 
and non-Jews—in this turbulent century. 240 pages, illus 

ue 95 


ue 


Man in the Age of Technology 


ARNOLD GEHLEN. Translated by Patricia Lipscomb; with a 
Foreword by Peter L. Berger. Probing the crisis of human 
personality in our century, Man in the Age of Technology 
traces the dizzying social after-effects resulting from the loss 
of the institutions that grew out of and sustained an earlier, - 
agrarian age. Published in Germany in 1949, this is the first 
English translation of Arnold Gehlen’s seminal work. $15.00 


The Age of Structuralism 


Lévi-Strauss to Foucault 


EDITH KURZWELL. This lucid study of the sociological, 
political, and philosophic currents of structuralism offers 
introductions to eight prominent French thinkers—five who 
fueled the movement and three who’ provided intellectual 
opposition. Examining the work of Claude Lévi-Strauss, 
Louis Althusser, Roland Barthes, Jacques Lacan, Michel 
Foucault, Henri Lefébvre, Alain Touraine, and Paul 
Ricoeur, The Age of Structuralism provides a lively and 
clear portrait of a movement whose impact still reverberates 
today. $20.00 cloth, $6.95 paper 





VI 





Behind Every Successful Man 

Wives of Medicine and Academe 
MARTHA R. FOWLKES. The interconnectedness of the 
worlds of family and work, and the discovery that marriages 
are made in the. image of the occupational world provide the 
-focus for Martha R. Fowlkes’ Behind Every Successful Man. 
Based on 40 in-depth interviews with the wives of physicians 
and university professors, the book links specific features of 
a wife’s role to her husband’s career structure and empha- 
sizes how a wife enables her husband to work. 240 pages, 
$17.50 


‘Now in paperback: 
Socialism, Politics, and Equality 


Hierarchy and. Change in Eastern Europe 
and the USSR 


WALTER D. CONNOR. ‘‘Connor’s discussion of social 
structure and social change in Eastern Europe is a com- 
prehensive and magisterial treatment of a difficult 
subject." —Library Journal -488 pages, $10.00 paper 


Chinese Family and Kinship 

HUGH D. R. BAKER. This work is the first synthesis in 
more than 30 years of what is known about traditional 
Chinese family and kinship relations. 272 pages, $6.00 paper 


From Ritual to Record 
The Nature of Modern Sports 

ALLEN GUTTMANN. “A pioneering work in a field re- 
markably little touched, except by specialists writing about 
their own particular sport. For any future writer about the 
philosophy or the sociology of sport in general, this book will 
be required reading.’’—Times Literary Supplement 

198 pages, $5.00 paper l 


Order any of the books advertsied by sending check or money order 
to Dept. JN at the address below, including $1.30 per order for 
postage and handling.` 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Address for orders: 
136 South Broadway, Irvington, New York 10533 


VII 


Machine Politics in Transition 

Party and Community in Chicago 

Thomas M. Guterbock 

For three years, Thomas M. Guterbock participated in the daily activities of the 
Regular Democratic Organization in one North Side Chicago ward in order to 


discover how political machines win the support of the urban electorate. 
Cloth 352 pages $20.00 


Before the Convention 

A Theory of Presidential Nomination Campaigns 

John A. Aldrich 

Aldrich seeks to determine why and how candidates choose to run, why some succeed 
and others fail, and to determine what consequences the nomination process has for 
the general election and, later, for the President in office. 

Paper 312 pages $7.95 Also available in cloth. 


The Gray Lobby 
Henry J. Pratt 
‘The Gray Lobby is a success because it goes beyond the sphere of old age and 
provides an excellent model, based on the senior citizen movement, to explain the 
mass character of social movements in general, as well as policy systems and strategies 
for successful advocation and implementation of legislation.” —Hedy Weinberg, 
Social Service Review 

~ Paper 264 pages $5.95 
The Black Extended Family 
Elmer P. Martin and Joanne Mitchell Martin 
The Martins point out that what appear to be fatherless, broken homes in our cities 
may really be vital parts of strong and flexible extended families based hundreds of 
miles away——usually tn rural areas. 
Paper 144 pages Ius. $3.95 
The Joyful Community 
An Account of the Bruderhof—A Communal Movement Now in Its Third Generation 
With a new Preface 


Benjamin Zablocki | 

‘‘Ben Zablocki’s book belongs on the shelves and reading lists of every social scientist 
concerned with communities and ‘community.’ ’’’—Herbert J. Gans, Columbia 
University ; 


Paper 362 pages $3.95 





The University of Chicago Press ¢ Chicago 60637 
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PUBLICATIONS 
Ct 


A.S.A. PRESIDENTIAL SERIES | 


(Published by The Free Press) 


* 


These annual volumes, published jointly by The Free Press and the 
American Sociological Association, are collections of original essays 
derived from presentations at ASA’s annual meetings. Titles include... 


Approaches to the Study of Social Structure 
(Peter M. Blau, Editon 612%" 


Contlict and Dissensus 
(Lewls A. Coser & Otto N. Larsen, Editors) ($14.95)° 


Major Social Issues: A Multidisciplinary View 


(J. Milton Yinger, Editon ~ ($16.95)° 
Societal Growth: Processes and Implications 


(Amos H. Hawley, Editor) ($16. 50}* 


Order from: THE FREE PRESS, 868 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 


KIHK HLL 


ANNUAL REVIEW OF SOCIOLOGY (atex inketes, Eattor 


The publication of this Annuali Review provides the sociological com- 
munity with a special opportunity for taking stock at intervals of 
progress in its various subfields. The articles identify the critical 
issues, sort out the research evidence bearing on them, and facilitate 
systematic assessment. 


. ¢ Volumes 1-5 (1975-1979) 
U.S. price ` l $17.00 per volume * 


Elsewhere $17.50 per volume* 
(Add 6% of net price for volumes to be shipped to 
California residents.) 


Order from: ANNUAL REVIEW, INC., 4139 El Camino Way, Palo Alto, 
CA 94306 


* Individual members of the ASA are entitied to a special discount Detalls available from the 
American Sociological Association © 1722 N Streét, N.W. * Washington, D.C. 20036 


JOURNAL OF 


HEALTH & SOCIAL BEHAVIOR — 


(Howard B. Kaplan, Editor) 


_ (Quarterly—ISSN 0022-1465) 


JHSB publishes reports of empirical studies, theore- 
tical analyses, and synthesizing reviews that employ 
a sociological perspective to clarify aspects of social 
life bearing on human health and illness, both physi- 
cal and mental. Its scope includes studies of the 
organizations, institutions, and occupations devoted 
to health services, as well as studies of the behavior of 
actual and potential recipients of these services. 


Recent issues contain reports on: 


Social Class and the Use of Professional Help for Personal Problems: 1957 and 
1976, RICHARD A. KULKA, JOSEPH VEROFF & ELIZABETH DOUVAN 


Health Occupations in Israel : Comparative Patterns of Change During 
Socialization, JUDITH T. SHUVAL AND ISRAEL ADLER 


Occupational Stress and Health Among Factory Workers, JAMES S. HOUSE, 
ANTHONY J. McMICHAEL, JAMES A. WELLS, BERTON H. KAPLAN, 
& LAWRENCE R. LANDERMAN 


The Functional Importance of Sex Roles and Sex-Related Behavior in Societal 
Reactions to Residual Deviants, WILLIAM A. RUSHING 


Stress, Social Status, and Psychological Distress, RONALD C. KESSLER 


ASA members, $8 Non-members, $12 Institutions, $18 
Single issues, $4 


Published by THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
1722 N Street, N.W. © Washington, D.C. 20036 


x 
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ROSE MONOGRAPH SERIES 
(Published by Cambridge University Press) 
! (Suzanne Keller, Editor) 


The ASA Rose Monograph Series, established in 1968 by a fund set up by Arnold and 
Caroline Rose, was developed to publish high quality monographs and theoretical 
studies in sociology. Titles Include: 


Middle Start: An Experiment in the Educational Enrichment of Young Adolescents 
(Yinger, Ikeda, Laycock, Cutler) (Cloth—$13.95; Paper-—$4.95)*° 
Education, Employment and Migration: Israel in Comparative Perspective 
(Ritterband) (Cloth—$13.95; Paper—$4.95)* 
Class, Race and Worker insurgency: The League of Revolutionary Black Workers 
(Geschwender) (Cloth—-$13.95; Paper— $4.95)" 
Protest and Participation: The New Working Ciass in Italy 
{(Low-Beer) . (Cloth—$16.95; Paper~-$4.95)* 
Continuity and Change: A Study of Two Ethnic Communities in israel! 
(Simon) (Cloth—$13.95; Paper-—~$4.95}* 
Cities with Little Crime: The Case of Switzerland 
(Clinard) (Cloth—$13.50; Paper—$4.95)° 
Opening and Closing: Strategies of Information Adaptation in Society 
(Klapp) (Cloth— $13.95; Paper—$4.95)* 
Tasks and Social Relationships in Classrooms: A Study of Instructional Organization 
and its Consequences 

' (Bossert) (Cloth—$14.95; Paper—~$4.95)* 
Juvenile Delinquency and its Origins: An Integrated Theoretical Approach : 
(Johnson) (Cloth—$14.96; Paper--$4.95)* 
Understanding Events: Affect and the Construction of Social Action 
{Heise} (Cloth—$14.95; Paper-—$4.95}* 
From Student to Nurse: A Longitudinal Study of Socialization 
(Simpson) (Cloth— $14.95; Paper—$4.95)* 


Order the above monographs from: CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 32 East 57th Street, 
New York, New York 10022 l 





Books prericusiy published in the series ... Avallable only in paperback at $5.00 each from the ASA, 1722 N Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036: 


Adolescent Orientation to Achievement (Gcrdon) ¢ Black Students in Protest A Study of the Origins of the Bleck 
Student Movement (Orum) ¢ Attitudes and Facilitation in the Attainment of Status (Gasson, Haller & Sewell) © 
Patterns of Contact with Relatives (Klatzky) © Interorganizational Activation in Urban Communities: Deducations 
fram the Concept of System (Turk) © The Study of Politica! Commitment (DeLamater) * Ambition and Attainment 
A Study of Four Samples of American Bays (Kerckhoff « The Greek Peasant (McNall) * Patterns of Scientific 
Research: A Comparative Analysis of Research in Three Scientific Fields (Hargens) * Ethnic Stratification in 
Peninsular Malaysia (Hirschman) + Deviance, Selves end Others (Schwarz & Stryker) 


*indlvidual members of the A.S.A. are entitled to a special discount. Contact. 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
1722 N Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 | 
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SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 


A Journal of Research i in Socialization & Social Structure 
ù (Alan C. Kerckhoff, Editor) 


(Quarterly—ISSN 0038-0407) 


Sociology of Education publishes papers on educa- 
tional processes, and on human development. The 
research may focus on the individual, institutions, 
and structural arrangements among institutions 
bearing on education and human development. 


SOEEPES COO SO SOOO OSI SESS TOES A OD 


Recent issues have included studies on: 


Interactive Influences in Spady and Tinto's Conceptual Models of 
College Attrition—PASCARELLA & TERENZINI 


Loose Structure, Retrenchment and Adaptability in the University— 
RUBIN 


School SES I nfluences—Composition or a a DER, 
FENNESSEY, McDILL & D’AMICO 


Academic Sponsorship and Scientists’ Careers—RESKIN 


Three Perspectives on IQ and Social Differentiation—GUTERMAN, 
GORDON & RUDERT, ECKLAND 


LOCOS OO SOO DODD EOOOS OOOOH POOPED TOD 


` ASA members, $8  Nommembers,$12--—=—sInattitutione, $16 
i Single issues, $4 


Order from: American Sociological Association 
1722 N Street; N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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Journals of the — o 
American Sociological Association 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
(Rita J. Simon, Editor Bi-monthly—ISSN 0003-1224) 
Official Journal of the A.S.A. Articles of major concern to social scientists. New trends ane 
developments in theory and research. 
Members, $10 Non-members, $15 Institutions, $30 
Non-member students, $10 Single issues, $4 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIOLOGY: A Journal of Reviews 
(Norval D. Glenn, Editor Bi-monthly—ISSN 0094-3061) 
A journal of reviews, criticism, and debate designed to give new thrust and style to re- 
viewing and intellectual exchange within the field. 
Members, $10 Non-members, $15 Institutions, $20 
" Non-member students, $10 Single issues, $4 


JOURNAL OF HEALTH & SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 
(Howard B. Kaplan, Editor Quarterly—ISSN 0022-1465) 
Distinctive for a sociological approach to the definition and analysis of problems bearing 
on human health and illness. 
Members, $8 Non-members, $12 Institutions, $16 Single issues, $4 


SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 
(Alan C. Kerckhoff, Editor Quarterly— ISSN 0038-0407} 
A forum for social scientists concerned with research on education and human social 


development. l 
Members, $8 Non-memters, $12 Institutions, $16 Single issues, $4 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY QUARTERLY 
(George W. Bohrnstedt, Editor Quarterly —ISSN 0190-2725) 
A journal of research and theory in social psychology. Genuinely interdisciplinary in 
the publication of works by both sociologists and psychologists. 
Members, $8 Non-members, $12 Institutions, $16 Single issues, 34 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGIST 
(James L. McCartney, Editor Quarterly—ISSN 0003-1232) 


Contains major articles analyzing sociology as a profession and as a discipline. Included 
are reports on standards and practices in teaching, research, publication and the appli- 
cation of sociological knowledge. 

Members, $8 Non-members, $12 Institutions, $16 Single issues, $4 
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HEREDITY, ENVIRONMENT, AND 
PUBLIC POLICY RECONSIDERED* 


CHRISTOPHER JENCKS 
Northwestern University 


American Sociological Review 1980, Vol. 45 (October):723-—736 


Given suitable data, we can estimate the degree to which genetic variation explains observed 
variation in human behavior (#7). But, contrary to what most investigators assume, the.amount 
of nongenetic variation (1 — h?) sets no upper limit on the explanatory power of environmental 
variation. This is because genetic variation often causes environmental variation, so the two 
categories are not mutually exclusive. The assumption that the two categories are mutually 
exclusive derives from a narrowly physiological model of the way in which genes affect 
behavior. This model is inconsistent with all‘the most familiar examples of genes affecting 
behavior, especially the examples of race and sex. Heritability estimates set no upper limit on 
the potential effect of reducing or. eliminating variation in environmental factors that currently 
vary in response to genotype, as many do. Nor do they set an upper limit on the effect of 
creating new environments. Heritability estimates do set an upper limit on the effect of reducing 
or eliminating environmental variations that are independent of genotype, but other statistics 
usually provide even better estimates of these effects. There is no evidence that genetically 
based inequalities are harder to eliminate than other inequalities. Until we know how genes 
affect specific forms of behavior, heritability estimates will tell us almost nothing of importance. 


INTRODUCTION 


Both social and natural scientists have 
been quarreling about the relative im- 
portance of heredity and environment for 
more than half a century. So far as I can 
discover, this seemingly endless debate 
has not led to a single substantive insight 
into the causes of specific forms of human 
behavior. When debates prove persis- 
tently unfruitful, one must at least enter- 
tain the hypothesis that the participants 
are asking the wrong questions. 

This paper is divided into four parts. 
Part I examines the traditional terms of 
the heredity-environment debate, illus- 
trating their meaning with concrete exam- 
ples. It shows that while we can, in princi- 


* Direct all correspondence to: Christopher 
Jencks; Department of Sociology; Northwestern 
University; Evanston, IL 60201. 

I am indebted to Miriam Flacks, Arthur 
Goldberger, Robert Hamblin, John Loehlin, and 
Sandra Scarr for helpful criticisms of earlier versions 
of this paper, one of which was presented at the 
August, 1979, meeting of the American Sociological 
Association. 


ple, estimate the fraction of the variance 
in human behavior currently traceable to 
genetic variation, we cannot ordinarily 
estimate the fraction of the total variance 
attributable to environmental factors. Part 
H argues that we can understand the ef- 
fects of heredity and environment more 
easily if we think in terms of recursive 
equations than if we think in terms of a 
traditional analysis of variance. It shows 
that while we can, in principle, estimate 
certain parameters of the reduced-form 
equations that include both genotype and 
exogenous environmental factors, we 
cannot estimate the parameters of 
structural equations that also include en- 
dogenous environmental factors which 
depend partly on genotype. Part II ana- 
lyzes the widespread but fallacious as- 
sumption that genetic explanations of 
human variation ‘are likely to be exclu- 
sively physical explanations while envi- 
ronmental explanations are likely to be 


. social, illustrating the argument with a 


discussion of racial and sexual dif- 
ferences. Part IV discusses the kinds of 
policy implications that can be drawn 


723 
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from heritability estimates, arguing that 
they are very limited. 


‘I, The Traditional Approach 


The traditional approach to the 
‘‘heredity-environment’’ question uses 
language in a way that is easily misun- 
derstood. If we want to understand what 
this approach can and cannot tell us, an 
example is helpful. 

Suppose that a farmer alternates two 
genetically pure strains of corn in the 
same field over many years, that Strain 
A’s average yield is 1,120 bushels, that 
Strain B’s average yield is 880 bushels, 
and that the standard deviation of the an- 
nual yields over the entire period is 200 
bushels. Population geneticists usually 
‘describe such findings using the following 
terms: 

(1) Each strain’s expected yield under 
this range of environmental conditions 
is called its genotypic value (or simply 
its genotype). In the absence of a 
change in environmental conditions, 
each strain’s expected yield is simply 
the mean of past yields. The genotypic 
values are thus 1,120 bushels for Strain 
A and 880 bushels for Strain B. 

(2) The variance of the genotypic 
values under this range of envi- 
ronmental conditions is called the ge- 
netic variance. Since Strains A and B 
have equal frequencies in this example, 
the genetic variance is (1,120—1,000)? 
(0.50) + (880—1,000)? (0.50) = 14,400 = 
1207. 

(3) The observed yield in a given year is 
the phenotypic value (or simply the 
phenotype). 

(4) The observed variance of the annual 


yields is the phenotypic variance. In . 


this instance the phenotypic variance is 
2007 = 40,000. . 

(5) The ratio of the genetic variance to 
the phenotypic variance is the broad 
heritability (or simply the heritability, 
usually denoted as h?). In this instance 
h? = 14,400/40,000 = 0.36. Note that we 
can also think of heritability as the ratio 
of the between-strains variance to the 
total variance. 

(6) The variance not attributable to ge- 
netic variation—that is, the within- 
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strains variance—is usually called the 
environmental variance. In this case the 
environmental variance is supposed to 
be 40,000 — 14,400 = 25,600 = 1607. 
Using this definition, the ratio of the 
environmental variance to the total 
variance is necessarily equal to 1 — 
h2—that is, 0.64. 

The first five definitions pose no serious 


‘problems. The sixth is seriously mislead- 


ing, as it uses the term ‘‘environment”’ in 
a way quite different from the way in 
which social scientists and lay persons use 
it. 
Suppose, for example, that the yield in 
our hypothetical field depends entirely on 
the number of grasshoppers attacking the 
crop and that Strain A yields more than 
Strain B solely because Strain A is less 
attractive to grasshoppers. Since most of 
us think of grasshoppers as part of the 
environment, most of us would describe 
this situation by saying that environmental 
variation explained 100% of the variance 
in yield. But because the environment de- 
pends partly on what strain has been 
planted, we would also say that genetic 
variation explained 36% of the envi- 
ronmental variation. The conventional 
language of population genetics, in con- 
trast, asserts that environmental variation 
explains only 64% of the variance in yield. 
Some grasshoppers are thus ‘‘envi- 
ronmental’’; others, ‘‘genetic.”’ 

Thus, what population geneticists and 
their followers cali ‘‘environmental vari- 
ance” is only that part of the total envi- 
ronmental variance not traceable to ge- 
netic variation. In technical terms, this is 
the “‘exogenous’’ environmental variance. 

The theoretical problems we encounter 
when we study people are much the same 
as those which appear when we study 
corn. Among people, of course, we have 
no genetically ‘‘pure’’ strains—that is, no 
large groups of individuals who all have 
exactly the same genes. We do have pairs 
of identical twins, however; so in principle 
we can conduct experiments rather like 
the one just described with corn. 

Suppose, for example, that we were to 
identify pairs of identical twins, separate 
them at birth, and assign them to random 
homes. Any correlation between such 
twins’ phenotypic values on traits such as 


som 
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height, IQ, mental health, or income 
would have to be due either to their com- 
mon genes or to their common prenatal 
environment. There is little evidence that 
variation in prenatal environment explains 
a significant fraction of the variation in 
any of these phenotypes. If prenatal envi- 
ronments are not important, the correla- 
tion between separated twins is, as we 
shall see in Part IJ,'equal to the ratio of 
the genetic variance to the total 
phenotypic variance—that is, h?. 

In practice, of course, separated identi- 
cal twins are never assigned to new homes 
on a random basis. But our concern at this 
point is not with practical problems of es- 
timation, to which I return below, but with 
what inferences. we could draw assuming 
we had ‘“‘ideal’’ data. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, that some adoption agency had sepa- 
rated large numbers of identical twins and 
assigned them to random homes. And 
suppose that, after correcting for mea- 
surement error, we found a correlation of 
0.40 between separated pairs’ reading 
scores at the age of ten. What could we 
infer? 

First, we could infer that genetic varia- 
tion accounted for roughly 40% of the 
variation in ten-year-olds’ reading scores. 

Second, we could infer that envi- 
ronmental factors plus interactions be- 
tween environmental factors and genes 
accounted for at least 60% of the variation 
in ten-year-olds’ reading scores. 

But we could not rule out the possibility 
that the environment accounted for more 
than 60% of the total variance in reading 
scores. Nor could we infer that equalizing 
children’s environments would reduce 
variation in reading scores by only 60%. If 
children’s genes affect their environment, 
separated identical twins’ overall envi- 
ronments could be positively correlated 
even though the exogenous features of 
their environments were uncorrelated. 
Environment as a whole could then ac- 
count for more than 60% of the variation 
in reading scores, evén though genes ac- 
counted for 40%. In the extreme case, 
equalizing children’s environments might 
eliminate all the variance in reading 
scores, not just 60%. 

An individual’s genes can influence his 
or her environment in at least two distinct 


ways.' First, genes can affect the way in 
which the environment reacts to the indi- 
vidual. Every society treats males dif- 
ferently from females, for example. Every 
society also treats those who conform to 
its standards of beauty differently from 
those who do not. Such variation in the 
way society treats individuals with dif- 
ferent genes can obviously lead to varia- 
tion in individual behavior, affecting traits 
as diverse as reading scores, mental 
health, and income. 

Second, even when the environment is 
blind to a given set of genes, these genes 
can affect the environment individuals 
choose.for themselves. Those with unusu- 
ally light skin, for example, tend to burn 
more easily when exposed to the sun. Not 
surprisingly, they tend to avoid the sun, 
accentuating genetic differences in skin 
color. Likewise, genes seem to affect the 
ease with which people read, and those 
who read easily also read more than those 
who read with difficulty. This not only 
accentuates initial differences in reading 
comprehension, but leads to differences in 
vocabulary, general information, atti- 
tudes, and values. 

Once stated, the idea that our genes af- 
fect our: environment is so obvious as 
hardly to require demonstration. The real 
puzzle is why neither population ge- 
neticists nor social scientists concerned 
with genetic influences have taken seri- 
ously the implications of this obvious fact. 
The answer seems to be that these inves- 


1 The following analysis is analogous in certain 
respects to that of Plomin et al. (1977), although the 
conclusions are very different. Plomin et al. distin- 
guish three sources of correlation between genotype 
and environment: passive, reactive, and active. A 
‘“‘passive’’ correlation arises when a parent’s genes 
affect both a child’s genes and its environment. Jn 
principle, one can estimate the magnitude of this 
effect empirically (Jencks et al., 1972; Loehlin, 
1978). The present paper is not concerned with this 
problem, which involves a correlation between 
genotype and what I here call exogenous” envi- 
ronment. What Plomin et al. label a ‘‘reactive’’ cor- 
relation between genotype and environment arises 
when the environment responds differently to indi- 
viduals with different genes. What they label an 
‘“‘active’’ correlation arises when individuals with 
different genes seek out or create different envi- 
ronments. This paper is concerned with “reactive” 
and ‘‘active’’ sources of correlation between 
genotype and environment. 
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tigators have been almost exclusively 
concerned with ascertaining the im- 
portance of genetic variation and, for this 
purpose, as Roberts (1967:218) has 
argued, ‘‘it matters not one whit whether 
the effects of the genes are mediated 
through the external environment or di- 
rectly through, say, the ribosomes.’’ But 
if one is interested in the effects of envi- 
ronmental variation, it-is absolutely cru- 
cial to distinguish the effects of genes 
‘‘mediated through the external environ- 
ment”? from those mediated ‘‘through, 
say, the ribosomes.” 

Several social scientists have recog- 
nized this problem (e.g., Jencks et al., 
1972; Jensen, 1976; Plomin et al., 
1977), but none has tried to solve it. In- 
stead, they have tried to define it away. 
Jencks and Brown (1977), for example, 
define the ‘‘environment’’ as including 
only those elements that vary indepen- 
dently of an organism’s genes. This is 
equivalent to partitioning the variance at- 
tributable to environment into endoge- 
nous and exogenous components and re- 
stricting the label ‘‘environment’’ to the 
latter. This shorthand might be acceptable 
if we knew which specific elements of the 
environment varied for exogenous rea- 
sons and which varied for endogenous 
reasons. But few specific elements of the 
environment fall unambiguously into 
either category, as the case of the 
grasshoppers illustrated. Estimating the 
explanatory power of the exogenous envi- 
ronment therefore sets neither a ceiling 
nor a floor on the explanatory: power of 
specific features of the environment. 

The conventional, generally understood 
meaning of the term ‘“‘environment’’ is 
extremely broad. That is precisely why 
both social and natural scientists find it 


useful. Narrowing the definition (while | 


retaining the term itself) is certain to. mis- 
lead all but the most attentive and sophis- 
ticated readers. Indeed, it is only a slight 
‘exaggeration to say that narrowing the 
definition of a term that has traditionally 
had a very broad meaning is meant to 
mislead—that is, it is meant to make one’s 
results sound more significant than they 
really are. If an investigator wants a sim- 
ple, descriptive label for those influences 
that are independent of genotype, the term 
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‘‘nongenetic’’ is ready at hand. Equating 
these unexplained residual influences with 
“‘environment’’ can only generate confu- 
sion and misunderstanding. 


IT. A Recursive Model 


The verbal argument of the previous 
section suggests that we need two recur- 
sive equations to describe the relation- 
ships among heredity, environment, and 
phenotype. Phenotype (P) depends on 
Genotype (G*) and Environment (E). 
Since the metrics of G* and E are arbi- 
trary, let us scale-them:so that their coeffi- 
cients in an equation predicting P are both 
1.00. Our first structural equation is then: 


P = G* + E + up (1) 


where up is an error term uncorrelated 
with G* and E, attributable partly to in- 
teractions between the elements of G* and 
E and partly to random errors in measur- 
ing P. Environment depends on both 
genotype and other factors that we label 
‘‘exogenous environment” (X). Since the 
genetic factors that influence the envi- 
ronment need not be identical to those 
that influence the phenotype with envi- 
ronment controlled, we need a second ge- 
netic variable, G**, to denote these ge- 
netic factors. 
Our second equation is then: 


'E = G* + X + ug (2) 


where ug embodies interactions between 
the components of G** and X.? 

Substituting from Equation 2 into 
Equation 1 we obtain the reduced form 
estimate of P: 


P = G* + G** 4+4 X +u (3) 
where u = Up + ug. Setting 
G* -+ G** a G (4) 


2 We can test for interactions between the overall 
values of G and X by examining the relationship ° 
between pair means and pair differences in samples 
of genetically related pairs reared apart. If we find 
such interactions we can usually eliminate them by 
rescaling G and E. Interactions between specific 
genes and specific environments (that is, between 
the components of G and X) may, however, also 
make p> 0. Such interactions need not produce 
any systematic relationship between pair means and 
pair differences {Jencks and Brown, 1977). 
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we can rewrite Equation 3 as: 
P=GikX+t+u. | (5) 


As we shall see, heritability estimates 
are concerned with the relationship of G 
and X to P. Yet we habitually discuss 
them as if they were estimates of the re- 
lationship of G* and E to P. The two sets 
of relationships are obviously quite dif- 
ferent. 

Suppose, for example, that we want to 
estimate the amount of phenotypic vari- 
ance among individuals who have the 
same environment—that is, the same 
value of E. The exact value may vary if 
there are interactions between the com- 
ponents of G and E, but if we ignore the 
error variance our best estimate is Var 
(G*). Conventional heritability estimates 
assume the value is Var (G}—that is, the 
phenotypic variance with only -the 
exogenous environment controlled. Yet 
taking the variance of both sides of Equa- 
tion 4, and rearranging, shows that: 

Var(G*) = Var(G) - Var(G**) — 


2Cov(G*G**). (6) 


We ordinarily expect rg»g» to be positive. 
Equation 6 therefore indicates that as a 
general rule Var(G*) is smaller than 
Var(G), perhaps much smaller. Con- 
ventional heritability estimates thus over- 
estimate the phenotypic variance among 
individuals with identical environments. 
If we want to know how much 
phenotypic variance there is among indi- 
viduals with identical genotypes, we are in 
somewhat better shape. The exact value 
may dgain vary if there are interactions 
between the components of G and X, but 
if we ignore the error variance our best 


estimate is Var(X). As we shall see, con- . 


ventional heritability estimates provide 
fairly plausible estimates of Var(X). 


In most instances, however, we do not — 


want to know the phenotypic variance 
among individuals with identical 
genotypes. We want to know how much 
we could reduce the phenotypic variance 
if we equalized everyone’s environment. 
The conventional estimate is Var(P) — 
Var(G). The correct estimate is Var(P) — 
Var(G*).: Since Var(G*) is ordinarily 
smaller than Var(G), conventional proce- 
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dures usually underestimate the impact of 
equalizing environments. 

The magnitude of the foregoing biases 
depends on how much genotype affects 
environment. Since we have no working 
definition of ‘‘environment’’ and no way 
of saying when two individuals have the 
same environment, we cannot hope to de- 
vise general procedures for estimating the 
bias. The most we can hope to do is assess 
the impact of genes on those specific fea- 
tures of the environment we can actually 
define and measure. 

While it is in principle possible to esti- 
mate the overall phenotypic variance due 
to genes (Var(G)), data limitations mean 
that we must treat existing estimates with 
extreme caution. To see why this is so, it 
helps to review the conventional proce- 
dures for making such estimates. Imagine 
a sample of collateral relatives: identical 
or fraternal twins, full siblings, half sib- 
lings, or cousins. Suppose we sort these 
relatives into pairs and record the data on 
each pair twice, reversing their order. Let 
us denote the phenotype for the first 
member of each pair as P and the 
phenotype for the second member as P’. 
This makes s?, = s$, så = sé , sf = sé, 
Ice = Ioe , Tee = Tog , and so forth. It 
also means that: . 

P’ = G' + X’ +u' (5’) 
Now suppose we measure all phenotypes 
as deviations from the sample mean. If we 
then multiply Equation 5 by Equation 5’, 
sum over all pairs, divide by the number 


of pairs, and assume that the relatives do 
not influence one another, so that the cor-., 


` relations involving u and u’ are 0, we get: 


Cov(PP’) = Cov(GG’) + Cov(XX’) 
+ 2Cov(GX’) 


or in slightly different notation, 


(7) 


Ipp sé = Tog sé + Ixy. s$ 
T 2rox' SgSy . (8) 


If we collect data on genetically related 
individuals reared apart, and if their 
exogenous environments prove uncorre- 
lated, ryx» = rex, = 0. Rearranging then 
gives us: 

s _ Ippr (9) 


Se Toa 
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If the separated pairs are identical (MZ) 
twins, roa = I and sé/s2 = Tpprmzas where 
the subscript MZA represents MZ twins 
reared apart. If the separated pairs are 
fraternal (DZ) twins or ordinary siblings 
(S), genetic theory tells us that reg: ~ 0.5 
and sä/ sé m 20 pp pza ~ 20 ppsa? If the sepa- 
rated pairs are half-siblings (HS), reg: ~ 
0.25 and så/ s$ ia ATppusa- 

Unfortunately, we have no data on sep- 
arated collateral relatives other than iden- 
tical twins and full siblings, and even these 
data cover only one phenotype of interest 
to sociologists—namely, IQ scores. Fur- 
thermore, Taylor (in press) shows that, for 
existing samples of separated identical 
twins, exogenous environments tend to be 
positively correlated (that is, rxx > 0), 
though one can perhaps identify subsam- 
ples in which this is not true. Internal evi- 
dence also suggests that ryg: exceeds zero 
in the only well-documented study of sep- 
arated siblings (Freeman et al., 1928). Fi- 
nally, the phenotypic variance for sepa- 
rated relatives tends to be smaller than for 
the general population. This could be be- 
cause of restrictions on the genetic vari- 
ance, the exogenous environment vari- 
ance, the covariance between genotype 
and exogenous environment, or some 
combination of the three.* Generalizing 
from these samples to any larger popula- 
tion is therefore difficult. 

Because data on separated collateral 
relatives is so poor, most heritability esti- 
mates rely heavily on relatives reared to- 


gether. To estimate så or s2/s? from rela- - 


tives reared together, we need two kinds 


3 The value of roo is exactly 0.50 if genes have 
additive effects and there is no assortative mating. 
Assortative mating raises the expected value while 
interactions among genes lower it. 

4 The genetic variance is restricted to the extent 
that genetically advantaged parents are less likely 
than others to have children whom they later have to 
give up, or that genetically disadvantaged children 
are more likely than others to end up tn orphanages, 
where mortality is extremely high. The envi- 
ronmental variance is restricted to the extent that 
adoption agencies avoid placing children in unfavor- 
able environments. The covariance is restricted in- 
sofar as adoption agencies are less successful than 
nature in matching children’s genotypes to their 
adoptive parents’ phenotypes. (For evidence on this 
last point see Jencks et al., 1972.) 
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of relatives for whom the genetic correla- 
tion (roa) differs while the exogenous en- 
vironmental correlation (rxx-) is the same. 
For illustrative purposes let us consider 
identical (MZ) and fraternal (DZ) twins. 
Using the subscripts M and D to denote 
the two types of twins, we can write 
Equation 8 as: 


2 _ 
lpp Spy = lgoaSéu + xx MSSM 


+ rox’ aScouSxm (8M) 
and as | 
r 2 = Tog pS*an + Ixx pS? 
pp’ pSpp GG’ DS” GD xx’ DSXD 
+ 2Fgx’ pScgpSxp- (8D) 


If the phenotypic variance is the same for 
MZ and DZ twins, we can plausibly as- 
sume that the same is true for så and s$. 
Subtracting Equation 8D from Equation 
8M then yields: 


(Tppre — Ipe psh = (Tegra — Too a)Sé 
+ (lxxue — Txxp)S¥ 
+ 2(fox' a 
— Texrp)ScSx. (10) 


If rx = Tyx'p and Tox: ™ Tgx'p Equation 
10 reduces to a variant of Jensen’s (1967) 
formula: 


sé _ Toa ~ Fogo (11) 


s$ Tpp'u — Tpprp 


While the assumption that Iyxey = ľxxp 
is intuitively implausible, the scanty avail- 
able evidence supports it (Plomin et al., 
1976; Lytton, 1977; Scarr and Carter- 
Saltzman, in press). The assumption that 
Tox: uw = lox p May also seem problematic. 
But since G correlates with X’ only in- 
sofar as parental genes affect both G and 
X’, rox: = Tox for twins and full siblings. 
The assumption that rexy = Icxp seems 
quite reasonable. Thus, while a certain 
amount of scepticism about twin studies is 
certainly warranted (Jencks and Brown, 
1977; Goldberger, 1979), they may 
nonetheless yield satisfactory estimates of 
sé. If so, we can estimate sé for a rela- 
tively large number of traits that interest 
sociologists, including not only IQ but 
personality traits (e.g., Loehlin and 
Nichols, 1976), educational attainment 
(Taubman, 1976; Jencks and Brown, 
1977), occupational status (Taubman, 
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1976; but see Corcoran and Jencks, 1979), 
and earnings (Taubman, 1976).5 

Since twin studies depend on the as- 
sumption that ryx-y = Txx'p, a cautious in- 
vestigator would want to check such re- 
sults using other kinds of collateral rela- 
tives. The most obvious possibility is to 
compare full siblings reared together to 
adopted siblings reared together. Adopted 
siblings are harder to locate than twins, 
_and data on adopted siblings are not avail- 
able for anything like as wide a range of 
phenotypes. Indeed, IQ is virtually the 
only phenotype for which we have data on 
adopted children. Furthermore, the 
phenotypic variance of IQ among adopted 
pairs is usually lower than among natural 
pairs. Since it is not obvious whether this 
is attributable to restriction of the genetic 
variance, of the exogenous environmental 
variance, or of the covariance (see foot- 
note 4), we cannot use the same procedure 
for comparing natural and adopted sib- 
lings that we used for identical and frater- 
nal twins. Indeed, without a convincing 
explanation for the discrepancy in 
phenotypic variances, comparing 
covariances or correlations from samples 
of natural and adopted siblings cannot tell 
us either the genetic variance or the her- 
itability for either group. 

In theory, we might do better if we 
. compared full siblings and half siblings 
reared together. In order to minimize dis- 
crepancies in ryx, we could look exclu- 
sively at pairs in which the fathers had 
been absent while the children were 
. growing up. Such data are not currently 
available, but they would not be hard to 
collect, since such sibships are quite 
numerous. 


5 While twin samples usually yield IQ variances 
comparable to those for the general population, this 
is not necessarily true for other traits. Taubman’s 
(1976) twin sampie, for example, has less variable 
earnings than representative samples of white men in 
the same age range. This could be because their 
genes are less variable, because their environments 
are less variable, or because their genes are less 
correlated with their environments. The relationship 
of s% or A? in Taubman’s sample to så or A? for other 
populations is thus murky. 

6 The best recent studies are by Scarr and Wein- 
berg (1978) and Horn et al. (1979). For reviews of 
earlier studies see Munsinger (1975) and Kamin 
(1978). a 


For a still fuller picture, we would want 
to utilize data not only on collateral rela- 
tives but also on parents and offspring 
(see, e.g., Loehlin, 1978, and the sources 
cited there). 

Despite the many practical difficulties 
that arise when we try to estimate the 
genetic variance of human traits, such es- 
timates are clearly feasible, in principle. 
These estimates are only feasible in prac- 
tice, however, when we use a reduced- 
form model that includes only genotype 
and exogenous environment. Models that 
include the environment as a whole are 
hopelessly underidentified. Thus, while 
we can, in principle, draw conclusions 
about the importance of genes in explain- 
ing variation in human attributes and be- 
havior, we cannot draw comparable con- 
clusions about the importance of envi- 
ronment. This is hardly surprising. We 
have a reasonably clear idea of what a gene 
is and how genetic correlations arise 
among relatives. We have no clear idea 
what ‘‘environment’’ is and no theory for 
predicting environmental correlations 
among relatives or anyone else. l 


II. The ‘‘Genetic=Physical and 
Environmental =Social’’ Fallacy 


While population geneticists have ig- 
nored the implications of genes’ affecting 
the environment partly because they are 
almost exclusively concerned with dem- 
onstrating the importance of genetic vari- 
ation, regardless of the mechanisms in- 
volved, most have also assumed that 
genes were, in fact, far more likely to 


7 Of course, neither racial nor sexual identity de- 
pends exclusively on genes. Individuals with male 
genes can define themselves as female, and vice 
versa, and in some cases others accept these defi- 
nitions, especially if the individuals in question have 
undergone sex change operations so that their 
anatomy conforms relatively closely to the norm for. 
the sex with which they identify. Likewise, skin 
color and facial features do not completely determine 
an individual’s racial identity. Many an individual’s 
physical appearance does not conform clearly to any 
prevalent racial stereotype. In these cases, observers 
usually infer racial identity from contextual evi- 
dence, such as the racial identity of the parents (if 
known), the individual's self-reported racial identity, 
and other factors. These ambiguities do not, how- 
ever, affect the validity of my basic argument. 
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operate ‘‘directly through, say, the ribo- 
somes” than to have effects nemated 
through the environment.’ 

Such a bias is not surprising among 
physical scientists. More surprising is its 
almost universal acceptance among social 
scientists. Consider the case of IQ scores. 
- Having assembled evidence that genetic 
variation contributes to phenotypic varia- 

tion in IQ, psychologists have hardly even 
bothered to ask themselves how this 
comes about. Both hereditarians and envi- 
ronmentalists have simply assumed that if 
genes do, in fact, affect IQ, they do so by 
affecting the development of the central 
nervous system—particularly the brain. 
No one has spelled out this view in detail, 
since it would have to be built entirely on 
conjecture. But the physical form of the 


model is implicit in innumerable 


arguments, the most obvious example 
being the argument that high heritabilities 
‘explain’ the failure of environmental 
manipulations to alter IQ scores—a point 
to which I will return below. Most envi- 
ronmentalists have accepted this model. 
” As a result, they have felt obliged to argue 
that genes do not affect IQ scores—or at 
least not much. It does not seem to have 
occurred to them to concede that genes 
might be important and then to argue that 
genes could exert their influence primarily 
by determining a child’s environment. 
Given the environmentalists’ extraordi- 
nary ingenuity in explaining away evi- 
dence that genes are important in the first 
place, their failure to argue that genes may 
exert their impact largely through the en- 
vironment is puzzling. 

Environmentalists do, of course, make 
this argument in specific instances, with- 
out recognizing the argument’s general 
implications. Consider the case of sex 
differences. The debate about sex dif- 
ferences in mathematical achievement, for 
example, is usually portrayed as a debate 
about whether these differences are ‘‘ge- 
netic’’ or ‘‘environmental’’ in origin. 
From the viewpoint of population genet- 
ics, however, such differences are genetic 
by definition. Individuals who inherit two 
X chromosomes (females) differ from 
those who inherit only one (males). For 
the population geneticist, it ‘‘matters not 
one whit’’ whether this is because the 
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chromosomal difference produces internal 
physiological differences that affect be-- 
havior or because the chromosomal dif- 
ference produces visible external dif- 
ferences that lead society to treat the two 
sexes differently. Either way, the ultimate 


cause of sex differences is genetic. The 


‘‘heredity-environment’’ debate is only 
about proximate causes or, if one prefers, 
about the nature of the intervening vari- 
ables through which sex affects behavior. 
What we label the ‘‘hereditarian’’ position 
is the view that these intervening variables 
are physical. What we label ‘the ‘‘envi- 
ronmental’’ position is the view that they 
are ‘social. 

Debate about racial differences uses 
these same misleading labels. The ‘‘he- 
reditarian’’ explanation of racial dif- 
ferences in IQ scores, for example, as- 
sumes that the genes which influence skin 
color and facial features either exert a di- 
rect effect on the central nervous system `’ 
and brain or, more plausibly, that they 
tend to be associated with other genes that 
exert such effects. The ‘‘environmental’’ 
explanation assumes that skin color and 
facial features determine an individual’s 
racial identity which then affects the way 
society treats an individual and perhaps 
also the way an individual treats himself 
or herself. Just as in the case of sex dif- 
ferences, both sides agree that genes have — 
important effects on test performance. 
Disagreement is about proximate causes 
and focuses on whether these proximate 
causes are physical or social.’ 

Why have environmentalists never gen- 
eralized their explanations of sex and race 
differences to other genetic determinants 
of human behavior? Admittedly, it is hard 
to think of other physical traits that affect 
the way society treats an individual to the 
extent that race and sex-do. (Physical 
beauty probably has comparable effects in 
extreme cases, but few cases are ex- 
treme.) Genes need not, however, affect 
appearance in order to affect an individu- 
al’s environment. In an industrial society, 
for example, a student with an aptitude for 
reading will typically be assigned to quite 
different environments from a student 
who has trouble reading. These envi- 
ronmental differences will then generate 
differences in a wide range of phenotypes, 
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ranging from political attitudes to personal 
income. 

While environmentalists have been 
slow to recognize the general implications 
of their analysis of racial and sexual dif- 
ferences, many hereditarians have im- 
plicitly done so. Those who estimate the 
heritability of human traits almost invari- 


. ably separate respondents by race. Many 


separate respondents by sex as well. They 
then estimate heritabilities within racially 
and sexually homogeneous subpopula- 
tions. The naive observer might wonder 
why hereditarians do this for race and sex 
but not for other characteristics that de- 
pend largely on genotype—such as height, 
physical appearance, weight, eye color, or 
blood type. The obvious answer is that if 
an investigator were to pursue this ap- 
proach to its logical conclusion, he or she 
would end up with a series of genetically 
homogeneous subsamples. Within these 
subsamples, phenotypic variation would 
by definition be nongenetic in origin, and 
h? would be zero. But why, then, have 
hereditarians treated race and sex as 
‘‘special?’? Why not treat race and sex 
just like other genetic sources of 
phenotypic variance? If we were to draw a 
random sample of identical twins, sepa- 
rate them at birth, and assign them to ran- 
dom families, for example, all pairs would 
be of the same sex, and virtually all pairs 
would end up being treated as if they were 
of the same race. If sex or race affected a 
given phenotype, they would contribute to 
resemblance between separated pairs and 
increase the estimated value of h?. Why, 
then, have hereditarians generally pre- 
ferred to estimate A? within racially and 
sexually homogeneous samples? 

One possible answer is that her- 
itabilities could vary by race ‘and sex. But 
heritabilities could also vary for many 
other subpopulations. They could be 
higher in urban than in rural envi- 
ronments, or higher in high SES homes 
than in low SES homes, or vice versa. 
` There is no theoretical reason to expect 
the same heritability in any two sub- 
groups. Indeed, heritabilities are likely to 
vary from family to family, depending on 
whether the family allocates its resources 
so as to accentuate genetic differences or 
offset them. 


A second possible reason for estimating 
heritabilities separately by race and sex is 
the implicit recognition that pooling races 
and sexes will make the effects of race and 
sex genetic as a matter of definition. Many 
investigators are uncomfortable with this 
assumption. They also assume, however, 
that race and sex are atypical. The argu- 
ment of this paper is that they may, in 
fact, be quite typical. Given our almost 
complete ignorance of how genes affect 
the phenotypes that interest social scien- 
tists, the assumption that the genes de- 
termining race and sex are different from 
all other genes is premature, to say the 
least. The assumption that race and sex 
Operate in the same way as other 
genes—or in the same way as each 
other—is equally premature. We simply 
do not know enough at present to draw 
any sensible conclusions about how most 
genes exert their effects. 

The foregoing argument suggests that, 
instead of unconsciously equating genetic 
effects with physical effects and nonge- 
netic effects with social effects, we should 
recognize that these two dimensions are 
independent of one another and think in 
terms of a two-by-two table. Table 1 pre- 
sents an illustrative classification of phe- 
nomena affecting test performance. 

Cell I covers what have traditionally 
been regarded as ‘‘genetic’’ explanations 


‘of test score variance—that is, explana- 


tions that not only invoke genes as an 
exogenous cause of variation but also em- 
phasize endogenous physical factors in 
accounting for genes’ effects on test per- 
formance. Phenylketonuria (PKU) is an 
example. PKU is a genetic disorder that. 
prevents an individual from metabolizing 


phenylalanine. If an individual consumes 


> 


Table 1. Sources of Variation in Test. Performance - 


atime Exogenous Cause 
Cause Genetic Nongenetic 
I). (yD 
Physical 
PKU Lead Poisoning: 
(IV) 
Social (Ii) Language spoken 
Sexism _ at home 
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a normal diet, this disorder significantly 
lowers his or her expected IQ. If this were 
the whole story, PKU would fit neatly into 
Cell I. But because we know how te iden- 
tify PKU and how to treat it—by drasti- 
cally reducing the amount -of 
phenylalanine in an affected individual’s 
diet—the effect of the relevant gene now 
depends on the environment. If a child is 
born in a place that routinely screens for 
PKU, the gene’s effect will often be mini- 
mal. Otherwise, the effect will usually be 
substantial.. For today’s children, then, 
the effects of the relevant gene interact (in 
the formal statistical sense). with socially 
determined variations in medical care. 

Cell II covers sources of variation that 
have no genetic basis but involve variation 
in physical rather than social environ- 
ment. Lead poisoning, which can lead to 
brain damage, is an example. Again, there 
is some ambiguity in the classification. 
While the immediate causes and effects of 
lead poisoning are physical, the proba- 
bility of exposure depends on a wide range 
of social influences. It also depends on 
skin color. Thus, one could plausibly 
argue that lead poisoning belongs in Cell 
IV as.well as Cell UU. 

PKU and lead poisoning illustrate an 
important general point about Table 1. 
While we habitually think of certain de- 
terminants of test performance as physical 
‘‘rather than’’ social, virtually all physical 
determinants of test performance are 
themselves to some extent socially deter- 
mined. Allocating a phenomenon to Cell I 
or II must therefore be understood not as 
a denial that social variation leads to 
phenotypic variation but as an assertion 
that social factors exert their effects 
physically. 

Cell III covers test-score variations 
whose exogenous cause is genetic varia- 
tion but whose proximate endogenous 
cause i$ variation in individuals’ social 
environment. ‘‘Sexism’’ is an example. If 
parents thought it more appropriate for 
girls to spend their time reading books 
than for boys to do so, girls might well end 
up with larger vocabularies than boys. 
The exogenous cause of this difference 
would be genetic variation between the 
sexes. The immediate endogenous cause 
would be variation in time spent reading. 
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Cell IV covers sources of variation in 
test performance that are causally inde- 
pendent of both genes and physical 
conditions—though they will, of course, 
often be correlated with both. An individ- 
ual’s native language is an obvious, almost 
trivial, example. Such differences are the 
meat and potatoes of social science, so 
detailed comment should not be neces- 
sary. 
Cells II, I, and IV cover source of 
variation in test performance that people 
commonly label ‘‘environmental.”” Yet 
these three sources of variation have very 
different effects on h?. If most of the vari- 
ance in a given phenotype derives from 
Cells II and IV, h? will be low. If most of 
the variance derives from Cells I and IU, 
h? will be high. Yet neither hereditarians 
nor environmentalists are interested in the 
combined importance of Cells I and IM vs. 
Cells II and IV. They are interested in the 
importance of Cell I relative to the com- 
bined importance of Cells II, II, and IV. 
What they care about, in other words, is 
the explanatory power of the ‘‘environ- 
ment,’’ broadly construed, not the ex- 
planatory power of ‘‘heredity,’’ broadly 
construed. The two questions have only 
the most limited relationship to one an- 
other. Furthermore, the question we can 
answer, namely the explanatory power of 
heredity, is the question we seem not to 
care much about. 


IV. Policy Implications of Heritability 
Estimates 


Geneticists often argue that while genes 
do not ‘‘determine’’ phenotypes, genes do 
‘‘set limits” on phenotypes. No sensible 
person would deny this: genes may not 
determine height, for example, but they 
do seem to ensure that nobody will be less 
than six inches high or more than sixteen 
feet high. The question, however, is 
whether these limits are narrower for 
traits with high heritabilities than for traits 
with low heritabilities. If the effects of 
genotype and environment are additive, as 
virtually all analysts assume, the answer is 
that h? tells us nothing about the relevant 
limits. In Equation 1, for example, the 
value of G sets no limit whatever on the 
value of P. For any value of G there is 
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another value of E that will yield the de- 
sired value of P. If a $100 increase in ex- 
penditures raises a pupil’s IQ by one 
point, for example, the additive model in 
Equation 1 implies that a school board can 
raise any pupil’s IQ to any level it deems 
desirable, simply by spending more 
money. This would remain true even if 
$100 raised IQ by only 0.01 points. 

Most readers will rightly reject models 
with such unlikely implications. The 
point, however, is that we know virtually 
nothing about the limits genes place on 
specific phenotypes and that knowing h? 
adds nothing to our knowledge of these 
limits. There is no empirical evidence that 
genes place narrower limits on traits with 
high heritabilities than on traits with low 
heritabilities. Indeed, it is not clear how 
one would go about comparing the limits 
genes place on different traits. 

In practice, most hereditarians (e.g., 
Jensen, 1969) make a somewhat different 
argument. They claim that if a trait or be- 
havior has a high heritability this means 
that environmental changes are unlikely to 
have much effect relative to the existing 
variance. This argument is sometimes 
correct—but only if two rather stringent 
conditions hold. First, the change in 
question must affect only exogenous envi- 
ronmental factors, not partially or com- 
pletely endogenous ones. Second, the 
change in question must involve reducing 
or redistributing existing environmental 
variation rather than increasing such vari- 
ation or changing conditions that are now 
uniform. 

Since IQ and scholastic achievement 
have been the focus of most policy in- 
ferences based on h?, they provide a use- 
ful illustration of these principles. First, 
suppose that a school board is trying to 
assess the likely impact on IQ of abolish- 
ing elementary school tracking, and that 
local studies have shown that IQ has a 
heritability of 0.80—the highest. figure 
cited by most hereditarians. What can the 
board infer about the effects of tracking? 
The answer is, ‘‘Nothing.’’ The reason is 
that children are assigned to elementary 
school tracks partly on the basis of IQ. 
Track assignment therefore depends on 
genotype as well as exogenous envi- 
ronmental influences, and variations in IQ 


that derive from track assignment con- 
tribute to the genetic as well asthe 


phenotypic variance of IQ. Thus, 1 — h? 


sets no limit on the proportion of variance 
due to tracking. 

For simplicity, suppose that half of all 
entering first graders have IQ’s of 90 while 
the other half have IQ’s of 110, and that all 
high IQ children are assigned to the “‘fast”’ 
track while all low IQ children are as- 
signed to the ‘‘slow’’ track. Suppose that 
at the end of six years all children in the 
fast track have IQ’s of 115, while all those 
in the slow track have IQ’s of 85. 
Abolishing tracking would then seem 
likely to reduce the variance of IQ by 
more than half. But the ratio of genetic to 
phenotypic variance—that is, h2—would 
remain constant. This would be equally 
true if at the end of six years all children in 
the fast track still had IQ’s of 110 while all 
those in the slow track had acquired IQ’s 
of 105, or if all IQ’s were the same at the 
end of school as at the start. An 4? of 0.80 
is thus compatible with tracking helping 
the advantaged, helping the disadvan- 
taged, or having no effect whatever. Since 
changes in the effect of track assignment 
have no necessary effect on h?, the value 
ofh? tells us nothing about the likely effect 
of track assignment. 

In practice, of course, initial IQ is not 
the only determinant of track assignment. 
Race, sex, SES, and other factors play a 
part. But all these factors are also likely to 
be proxies for an individual’s genes. Un- 
less we can determine the degree to which 
track assignment depends on genes, both 
directly and indirectly, we cannot say to 
what extent IQ variance generated by 
tracking is utilmately traceable to genetic 
factors. As a result, 1 — h? sets no upper 
bound on the amount of variance gener- 
ated by tracking. 

In some cases, however, we may have 
reason to believe—or at least be willing to 
assume—that some feature of the envi- 
ronment does not vary in response to 
genotype. Suppose, for example, that a 
school system assigns pupils to schools on 
a random basis. Variations in school qual- 
ity are then clearly exogenous. If k? = 
0.80 in this community, variations in 
school quality cannot explain more than 
20% of the total variance in IQ. Yet even 
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this ‘‘fact’’ has relatively weak implica- 
tions for policy. 

Suppose, for example, that the school 
board is currently spending $2,000 per 
pupil and is considering a proposal to set 
up an experimental school that would cost 
$3,000 per pupil. Suppose, in addition, 
that the board knows the standard devia- 
tion of current expenditures per pupil is 
$335 and that it is willing to accept he- 
reditarian claims that k? = 0.80 for IQ. 
The equation relating IQ to expenditures 
(Y), other exogenous environmental influ- 
ences (X), and genotype (G) is: 

IQ =BY+4X+G+u. (12) 


Taking variances, 


Var(IQ) = B,?Var(Y) + Var(X) + 


Var(G) + 2Cov(GX) + 
2Cov(YX) + 2Cov(YG) 
+ Var(u). (13) 


But Cov(YX) = Cov(YG) = 0 under ran-’ 
dom assignment, and by assumption 
Var(G) = 0.80 Var(IQ). It follows that: 


B,2Var(Y) < 0.20Var{IQ). (14) 
. Since Var(IQ) = 157, and Var(Y) = 3357, 


2 (0.20)(157) 

B< aa: (15) 
or 

B, < 0.020. (16) 


A $1,000 increase in expenditures per 
pupil cannot, in short, increase IQ by 
more than 20 points. Such an increase 
may, however, have no effect whatever. 
This range of possible effects is so wide as 
to be virtually useless. If the board were 
to assume a lower value of -#?, its uncer- 
tainty about the likely effect of spending 
more money would be even greater. 

A heritability of 0.80 would provide 
slightly more guidance if the school board 
were considering eliminating an existing 
source of variation in IQ. If pupils are 
currently assigned to schools on a random 
basis, the school board can be reasonably 
certain that making all schools equally 
good will not reduce the variance of IQ by 
more than | — h? = 20%. Again, however, 
this is a fairly weak conclusion. If equaliz- 
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ing school expenditures reduced the vari- 
ance of IQ by 20%, this would be appreci- 
able. If the reduction were 2%, the results 
would be hard to detect. 

Another statistic: usually tells more 
about the likely effect of environmental 
changes than 1 — h? does. This statistic, 
which is often denoted as eĉ, measures the 
proportion of the phenotypic variance in a 
given trait attributable to ‘‘common’’ en- 
vironment. The ‘‘common’’ environment 
includes those aspects of the environment 
that are common to all children reared in 
the same home-—-or sometimes to twins in 
the same home-——regardless of genotype. 
Since such features of the environment 
are exogenous, e2 is always less than 1 — 
h? 


Like 1 — h?, e? tells us nothing about 
the potential effects of new environments, 
such as a new school that might spend 
more than existing schools. It tells us only 
about the effect of reducing or eliminating 
existing environmental differences among 
families. But many policy proposals con- 
sist, in essence, of providing all families . 
with advantages currently enjoyed by the 
privileged. If e¢ is initially large for a given 
phenotype, successful efforts along this 
line can be expected to substantially re- 
duce the total variance of the relevant 
phenotype and greatly improve the rela- 
tive position of the disadvantaged. If e2 is 
small, such egalitarian policies are un- ' 
likely to have dramatic effects on the total 
variance, though the effects on the very 
worst-off may still be fairly sizable. 

The simplest way to estimate the ex- 
planatory power of common environment 
is to calculate the covariance between 
pairs of adopted siblings reared together 
(CovPP’,). But since adoptive parents are: 
more advantaged than the average parent 
in terms of SES and other unmeasured 
traits, they probably provide children with 
less-variable environments than natural 
parents do. The covariance between 
adopted siblings is therefore likely to be 
less than the variance explained by com- 
mon environment among natural siblings, 
though not necessarily much less. 

Another way of estimating the common 
environmental variance is from twin data. 
Using the notation of Section IU, the 
common environmental variance is equal 
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to Cov(XX’) and e? = Cov(XX’)/Var(P). 
Subtracting Var(G,,) from both sides of 
equation 8M gives us: 


Cov(PP’y) — Var(G) = Cov(XX'y) 
= Cov (GX'y). 


(17) 
If the variances for twins are comparable 


to that for the general population, dividing 
both sides of equation 17 by Var(P) yields: 


top — h2 = eż —COW(GX'w) (18) 
Var(P) 
Since Cov(GX’) can hardly be negative, 
e? = [pp M ae he, (19) 


Equation 19 thus sets an upper bound on 
e*, while Cov(PP’,)/Var(P) sets a lower 
bound. If Cov(GX’) is sizable (because 
parental genotype has a sizable effect on 
X as well as G), or if the restriction of 
range on X is sizable for adopted children, 
the discrepancy between these two esti- 
mates may be quite large. Nonetheless, 
for policy purposes e2 is usually a more 
useful statistic than h?. 

The foregoing arguments underline the 
point made at the outset of this paper: 
until we know how genes affect human 
behavior, the mere fact that they account 
for a substantial fraction of the currently 
observed variance in such behavior is not 
very instructive. But suppose we could 
describe the way in which genes exert 
their influence in precise detail. Suppose, 
moreover, that we found genes exerted 
their effects on, say, IQ largely by affect- 
ing children’s physical development 
which, in turn, affected their mental ‘‘ca- 
pacity” in the traditional, mechanical 
sense. Would this be grounds for pes- 
simism about raising the IQ’s of those who 
now score low? The answer is no, for two 
reasons. 


First, as already noted, if we can iden-. 


tify environmental variables that explain 
even a small fraction of the existing vari- 
ance in IQ, we may well be able to in- 
crease the means of these variables so that 
they fall outside their current range. This 
can increase the IQ’s of certain 
individuals—or of the whole population— 
substantially. It is true, of course, that 
most interventions aimed at raising IQ 
have negligible long-term effects. But this 
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discouraging fact merely dramatizes our 
inability to identify—or perhaps. 
change—the environmental determinants 
of IQ. If we could change the envi- 
ronmental determinants of IQ, there 
would be no necessary limit on our ability 
to raise IQ’s, even if h? were 0.80. The 
earlier discussion of school expenditures 
illustrates why this is so. 

Second, even if genes affect IQ by 
physical rather than social means, this 
does not necessarily imply that IQ is-hard 
to change. On the contrary, physically 
determined traits are often easier to 
change than socially: determined ones. 
The case of PKU is illustrative. Once we 
know how PKU works, we can reduce the 
damage relatively easily. Few social in- 
terventions are anything like as effective. 
Eliminating ‘‘cultural deprivation,” for 
example, would require an egalitarian 
revolution that is opposed by a large frac- 
tion of the population. Limiting the effects 
of PKU requires only a change in diet— 
which is cheap, effective, and relatively 
easy to implement. 

There is, of course, no ironclad guar- 
antee that a full understanding of the way 
in which genes affect a given trait will 
allow us to intervene effectively in the 
process. Nevertheless, if we compare past 
medical and social interventions, it would 
be hard to argue that social interventions 
had generally been either easier to imple- 
ment or more effective than medical ones. 
Thus, the idea that high heritabilities 
should be grounds for pessimism is doubly 
suspect, first because genes may currently 
exert much of their effect through the gn- 
vironment and, second, because even if 
genes do not now exert their effect 
through the environment, environmental 
changes may nonetheless alter genes’ ef- 
fects in the future. 
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This essay examines the shift toward ‘‘structural’’ explanations in recent studies of inequality. 
After reviewing this body of research and some of its shortcomings, we examine its theoretical 
underpinnings, comparing ‘‘structuralist’’ perspectives on work organization derived from 
institutional economics and neo-Marxism to more orthodox accounts based on neoclassical and 
“‘industrialism’’ theories. This discussion suggests areas where the different perspectives 
overlap and diverge. We conclude that work arrangements within the firm and their trend are 
the focus of most ‘‘structural’’ perspectives on positional stratification; thus, empirical studies 
grounded at the organizational level are more likely to inform current debates about the 
‘structure of work” than is the growing body of research about structural effects on individual 
attainment or covariation among industrial/occupational characteristics. Toward that end, an 
agenda for future research is outlined, focusing on three aspects of work organization: (a) the 
units which comprise the structure of work and the dimensions underlying economic 
segmentation; (b) the effects of sectoral differentiation on technical and administrative 
arrangements within firms; and (c) temporal changes in how enterprises organize production. 
We provide some illustrations of the kinds of empirical data and research hypotheses required 
to link research on segmentation and stratification more closely to studies of organizations. 


INTRODUCTION 


Since Blau and Duncan’s exemplary 
study of The American Occupational 
Structure (1967), stratification research 
has focused almost exclusively on the de- 
terminants of individual socioeconomic 
achievement. While researchers might ac- 
knowledge that attainment occurs within 
specific structures (e.g., Duncan, 
1968:680—2), critics have charged that this 
body of work ignores the dependence of 
attainment processes on the structure of 
positional inequality—that is, the ‘‘empty 
places” in the economy and the relations 
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among them (e.g., Sg@renson, 1975; 
Burawoy, 1977). Indeed, many inves- 
tigators have maintained that structure is 
both more important than and logically 
prior to individual attainment (e.g., 
Wright and Perrone, 1977; Beck et al., 
1978; Snyder et al., 1978; Kalleberg and 
Griffin, 1980). In recent years, empirical 
research from explicitly structuralist per- 
spectives has sought to redress the imbal- 
ance. Much of this research purports to 
show that individual achievement is a 
function of structural factors such as class 
(Wright and Perrone, 1977; Wright, 1978; 
Kalleberg and Griffin, 1978; 1980), au- 
thority (Kluegel, 1978; Robinson and 
Kelley, 1979; Wolf and Fligstein, 1979), 
organizational size (Stolzenberg, 1978), or 
labor market sector (Stolzenberg, 1975; 
Bibb and Form, 1977; Beck et al., 1978; 
Hodson, 1978). We refer to this emerging 
body, of literature as the ‘‘new 
structuralism’’ in stratification research. 
Unfortunately, the ‘‘new structuralists”’ 
have yet to offer a coherent and consistent 
representation of the structurally contin- 
gent nature of attainment processes 
(Pfeffer and Ross, 1979; Zucker and 
Rosenstein, 1980; Granovetter, forth- 
coming). In our view, this reflects two 
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basic limitations which characterize this 
research. First, an explicit conceptualiza- 
tion of the structure which underlies and 
' organizes attainment is rarely offered. In- 
stead, we find numerous descriptive in- 
terpretations loosely consistent with 
countless variations-upon notions of dual 
economy, internal labor markets, seg- 
mented labor markets, and Marxian class 
theory, incorporating insights from his- 
toriography, institutional economics, or- 
ganizational theories, and more orthodox 
approaches to social inequality. Second, 
most analysts would acknowledge that the 
relationship between structure and at- 
tainment is intimately tied to the organ- 
ization of work—that is, the interplay 
between technical and administrative im- 
peratives on the one hand, and relations 
among people, positions, and objects 
within the workplace on the other. Yet 
competing perspectives on work organ- 
ization have not been examined directly in 
their empirical studies. 

We will examine some of these limi- 
tations in detail and propose a heuristic 
scheme for representing how various 
levels and units of work organization fig- 
ure in the new structuralism. This discus- 
sion inspires a research agenda focusing 
onjirms as a missing link in contemporary 
structural stratification research. We sug- 
gest that work is structured at five levels 
of social organization: societal, institu- 
tional, organizational, role, and individ- 
ual. Correspondingly, social inequality 
may be examined at five hierarchically 
connected units of analysis: economy, in- 
dustry or sector, firm, job, and individual. 
Within this context, we propose that firms 
link the ‘‘macro’’ and ‘‘micro’’ dimen- 
sions of work organization and inequality. 
Within firms, labor is priced and allo- 
cated, techniques of production are 
- arranged and implemented, and power is 
organized and executed. Social and eco- 
nomic mobility are achieved within and 
between economic organizations. Societal 
and institutional forces impact jobs and 
workers through the organizational con- 
straints faced by firms; conversely, ac- 
tions taken by work establishments affect 
their macro environments. Indeed, the 
central role of firms in bridging structure 
and process at various levels of social and 
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economic organization has been empha- 
sized by theorists aligned with such dispa- 
rate schools of thought as structural 
functionalism and Marxism (cf. Parsons 
and Smeiser, 1956; Edwards, 1975). Yet 
the organization of work within (and be- 
tween) firms has been almost universally 
ignored in current stratification research. 
Studies aimed at specifying and testing 
various perspectives on how work roles 
are organized (and change over time) have 
been few and far between, relative to ef- 
forts aimed at enhancing our ability to 
predict individual socioeconomic success. 
Accordingly, we begin by critically re- 
viewing the substance and method of 
some representative structural stratifica- 
tion studies. 


ADDUCING ‘“‘STRUCTURE’’ FROM ITS 
‘EFFECTS ON ATTAINMENT: YOU CAN’T 
GET THERE FROM HERE: 


The new structuralists have increas- 
ingly recognized the need to understand 
the ‘structure of work’’ and how it 
changes over time before studying its ef- 
fect on individual achievement (e.g., 
Wright and Perrone, 1977; Beck et al., 


` 1978; Kalleberg and Griffin, 1980). How- 


ever, the tendency of analysts to confound 
two questions, ‘‘How is work organ- 
ized?” and ‘‘Who gets ahead?” may help 
explain certain anomalies and ambiguities 
which plague most recent empirical ef- 
forts. 

I. Are occupations and industries rele- 
vant units of analysis? Occupations and 
industries appear almost universally in 
structural stratification research, either as 
the loci of worker mobility, or in the guise 
of structural variables influencing earn- 
ings, job satisfaction, and the like. Yet the 
significance of occupational and industrial 
designations for work organization and 
individual achievement depends, in turn, 
on how one thinks work is structured in 
the first place.! 


! This criticism is thus equally applicable to 
studies which factor aralyze industrial and/or occu- 
pational characteristics in order to derive sectoral 
typologies. We suggest below that such operationali- 
zations and measurements of ‘‘structure’’ are less 
informative than studies which reflect more mean- 
ingful distinctions in work organization at the firm 
and job levels. 
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According to most labor market 
theorists (e.g., Piore, 1975), occupations 


are relevant for labor market processes 


only in certain types of craft and adminis- 
trative employment in which movement 
occurs predominantly between firms and 
where work performance is regulated by 
professional norms disseminated through 
occupational associations, unions, 
ideologies, and related institutions (Cap- 
low, 1954). Even if occupations are rele- 
vant units, schemes for classifying them 
do not necessarily reflect the distinctions 
among work roles which those who apply 
such typologies intend to capture. 
Braverman (1974) and Conk (1978), for 
example, have convincingly demonstrated 
that early classification schemes lacked an 
adequate conception of the technical di- 
vision of labor among occupations, com- 
ing to depend heavily on the very same 
sociocultural divisions which occupations 
were presumed to index. Furthermore, 
while some analysts have defended occu- 
pations on the grounds that detailed 
categories are homogeneous with respect 
to most salient dimensions of work (e.g., 
Temme, 1975; Snyder et al., 1978), some 
evidence suggests that occupations may 
display far more internal heterogeneity 
along crucial dimensions than many in- 
vestigators have acknowledged (e.g., 
Blaug, 1970; Bridges and Berk, 1974: 213; 
also see Spenner 1977:70). Others, such as 
Gordon (1972), claim that the degree of 
heterogeneity within occupations is itself 
a part of the historical puzzle to be un- 
ravelled by empirical research, rather than 
a convenient assumption to be imposed by 
fiat (see. Baron, forthcoming). Finally, 
most theories which buttress the new 
structuralist research emphasize jobs 
(rather than occupations). Taken together, 
these arguments militate against analyses 
of changes in occupational distribution 
and aggregate occupational characteristics 
as a means of characterizing changes in 
the structure of work. 

Similarly, industries may be dif- 
ferentially heterogeneous with respect to 
_certain aspects of work. As in the case of 
occupations, industry boundaries capture 
meaningful distinctions in work organiza- 
tion only in certain instances. For exam- 
ple, government analysts studying 
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boilermaking in Wisconsin and California 
for the United States Employment Service 
in the early 1960s could not even agree 
whether boilermaking constituted an in- 
dustry (much less what its defining criteria 
were) due to the constellation of techno- 
logical changes, diverse union activities, 
and administrative arrangements among 
enterprises engaged in manufacturing and 
installing boilers (internal memoranda, 
California Occupational Analysis Field 
Center, United States Employment Ser- 
vice). Indeed, even when industrial dis- 
tinctions are clear, government experts 


_ often find it difficult to determine whether 


a specific establishment belongs to a par- 
ticular industry (U. S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, 1975: 1.11).2 Nevertheless, many an- 
alysts have assumed industries to be rela- 
tively homogeneous with regard to tech- 
nological and administrative arrangements 
(e.g., Bluestone, 1970; Spilerman, 1977; 
Kalleberg et al., 1980; Kaufman et al., 
1980; Tolbert et al., 1980). However, 
numerous organizational studies indicate 
substantial heterogeneity on these same 
dimensions within firms and even within 
departmental units of a single establish- 
ment (e.g., Child and Mansfield, 1972; 
Grimes and Klein, 1973; Billings et al., 
1977; Comstock and Scott, 1977), sug- 
gesting that the assumption of industrial 
homogeneity—while no doubt convenient 
for those analyzing industry-level data—1is 
differentially sensible for certain segments 
of the industrial structure. 

Blaug and his colleagues (1967:18~9) 
neatly summarized several of these points 
over a decade ago, criticizing researchers 
for overlooking 


the crudity of definition of [occupational 
categories] and the variety of interpretations 
placed on them by different firms in different 
industries, and the fact that technology itself 
permits a variety of educational inputs to the 
same occupation. The unexamined assump- 
tion in most of the literature on manpower 


2 Even at the most disaggregated level, industries 
differ markedly in the extent to which their principal 
product is produced within the industry and in the 
degree of product specialization which characterizes 
firms in the industry (see, for example, the ‘‘cover- 
age” and ‘‘specialization’’ ratios provided for four- 
digit S.I.C. categories in United States Bureau of the 
Census, 1975: Table 3). ` 
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planning is the stability of occupational 
classifications, if not across, then certainly 
within, the various sectors of the econ- 
omy.... 

It may be doubted, however, whether the 
census concept of occupations is sufficiently 
well-defined to be useable as a research vari- 
able. At any rate, it should not be assumed, 
to say the least, that an analysis of the job 
content of a particular occupation in one in- 
dustry would constitute an adequate basis 
for generalization about all similarly titled 
occupations in other industries. Indeed, the 
same argument may well be applied to indi- 
vidual firms within a given industry .. . 
[since] we know that firms within an industry 
vary widely in the technical processes they 


have adopted to produce an identical output. | 


2. How do independent variables rep- 
resent Structures and processes? Not only 
may the relevant units of work organiza- 
tion depend on one’s conception of 
‘structure’; the specification and mea- 
surement of how attainments are deter- 
mined may also depend on structural 
context. To be sure, some investigators 
- have been mindful of the circularities that 
arise when characteristics of the work 
force are included in deriving sectoral 
typologies which are used, in turn, to ex- 
plain individual attainment (cf. Hodson and 
Kaufman, forthcoming; Horan et al., forth- 
coming). Much less attention, however, has 
been devoted to specifying precisely how 
the parameters of the attainment process 
are dependent on structural influences. 
Researchers typically disaggregate models 
of socioeconomic achievement along 
some structural dimensions (e.g., Wright 
and Perrone, 1977; Stolzenberg, 1978; 
Beck et al., 1978), ignoring the possibility 
that very different factors (not just dif- 
ferent regression slopes) may shape allo- 
cation and attainment in various structural 
contexts, or that the interpretation of 
some parameter may depend on the 
structure itself. As Granovetter (forth- 
coming) notes, such processes as income 
determination reflect at least three types 
of influences: (a) workers’ attributes and 
choices; (b) employers’ decisions and 
characteristics of jobs; and (c) the process 
which matches (a) and (b). Structural 
variables introduced in analyses of indi- 
vidual achievement typically fall under the 
rubric of (b) above. Yet, as Granovetter 
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argues, the relative importance of individ- 
ual vis-a-vis role attributes, in determining 
rewards, itself depends on how jobs and 
workers are matched [i.e. (c)], a process . 
which presumably also taps the influence 
of ‘‘structure.’’ For example, Granovetter 
and others (e.g., Stinchcombe, 1959) 
argue that features of roles are expected to 
determine the allocation of prestige, in- 
come, and other rewards in bureaucratic 
(core?) enterprises; contrariwise, in the 
small, decentralized firms characteristic 
of the so-called periphery, the mech- 
anisms postulated by human capital 
theorists which link outcomes to individ- 
ual choices and talents are more plausible. 

Even if one could legitimately specify 
the same regression equation for each 
structural segment, hypothesizing that 
slopes differ as a function of some con- 
textual factor, the same variable may still 
represent distinct social and economic 
processes within each context. Re- 
searchers include education, job tenure, 
and other personal characteristics, for 
example, in models disaggregated by 
some structural typology, typically ‘re- 
ferring to these as ‘“‘human capital’’ vari- 
ables (e.g., Bibb and Form, 1977; Beck et 
al., 1978; Pfeffer and Ross, 1979; Aldrich . 
and Weiss, 1980).* This illustrates pre- 
cisely the ambiguous notion of 
‘‘structure’’ motivating such empirical 
efforts and may help explain certain 
anomalous results which have plagued the 
new structuralism. Many dualists (in- 
cluding some radical segmentation 
theorists) acknowledge that the secondary 
labor market and competitive sector ap- 
proximate the concept of ‘‘the market” in 
neoclassical models of how investments in 
human capital shape individual career 
patterns (Doeringer and Piore, 1971; Gor- 
don, 1972; Edwards, 1979). Meanwhile, 
managerial discretion, bureaucratic im- 
peratives, and objective role requirements 
embodied in detailed job descriptions pur- 
portedly flourish in center firms, suggest- 
ing that there education should serve as a 
credentialling device or means of cultural 
control—in light of the ongoing political 
Struggles among competing coalitions 


3 Mark Granovetter reminded us of the theoretical 
implications of this syntactical convention. 
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within such enterprises’ (Collins, 1979). 
Thus, the effect of education may mean 
something very different in each sector. 

Some researchers have attempted to 
examine such differences, for example by 
distinguishing between the effects.of years 
‘of schooling and the attainment of cre- 
dentials (Beck et al., 1978; cf. Jencks et 
al., 1979: chap. 6). However, such efforts 
still assume that the same specification 
applies within each sector. More impor- 
tantly, they do not entirely account for the 
fact that sectoral differences in the distri- 
bution and effects of schooling are neither 
as substantial nor as systematic as pre- 
dicted. Data reported by Hodson 
(1978:452), for example, reveal few strik- 
ing differences between the monopoly and 
' competitive sectors in the distribution of 
educational attainment. Bibb and Form 
(1977:988) found that blue-collar workers 
in the core had less education than those 
in periphery industries. Furthermore, 
Pfeffer and Ross (1979) found little evi- 
dence of sectoral differences in the effect 
of education on income and status attain- 
ment, regardless of whether segments 
were delineated in terms of industrial con- 
centration or predominant organizational 
control strategy (‘‘market’’ versus ‘‘nor- 
mative’’ regulation). Some data analyzed 
by Beck et al. (1978:713) also do not seem 
to support dualists’ claims concerning the 
influence of schooling and credentials on 
achievement across sectors.* Finally, 
Kalleberg et al. (1980) found drastically 
different patterns of association between 
education and each of four dimensions of 
industrial segmentation. They also found 
virtually no evidence that aspects of in- 
dustrial structure condition the effects of 
education on income. 

In short, we have highlighted the am- 
biguous definitions and representations of 
structure .in models of individual attain- 
ment and have pointed to some anomalous 
empirical results which reflect those 
shortcomings. 

3. Could these anomalies reflect the 


4 For example, Hauser’s (1980) reanalysis of their 
data indicates that sectoral interactions with 
respect to the education coefficients are by no means 
systematic (see his Table 2); indeed, if nonearners 
are excluded from the analysis, the sectoral interac- 
tions vanish altogether (but cf. Beck et al., 1980). 
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new structuralism’s inattentiveness to or- 
ganizational arrangements? The incon- 
sistent findings regarding schooling and 
segmentation may reflect the cleavage 
between ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘bad’’ jobs within 
core firms, a split that only modestly dif- 
ferentiates workers in terms of their edu- 
cational attainment. If primary jobs are 
largely protected from market competi- 
tion, and secondary jobs are for the most 
part homogeneous, then the relationship 
between education and income within 
such firms will reflect simply the dif- 
ference in average education and income 
between these two classes of labor. In 
contrast, incremental returns to schooling 
or vocational training may be attainable 
through apprenticeship, licensing, cre- 
dentialling, or career lattices within cer- 
tain bureaucratic, professionalized, and 
small craft firms in periphery industries. 
Consequently, the surprisingly strong re- 
lationship, there, between educatioh and 
income may reflect a more finely graded 
association between job requisites and 
rewards.° 

These speculations illustrate the fact 
that empirical associations between 
structure and attainment can be explained 
only by attending to organizational ar- 
rangements within firms. Yet industrial 
sectors have been defined in’ a manner 
which has severed their links to ‘‘organ- 
izations and organizational properties... . 
[even though] it is in organizations that 
wage and occupational decisions are 
made, for the most part, and in which 
mobility and stratification occur’’ (Pfeffer 
and Ross, 1979:18). These organizational 
bases of stratification are largely obscured 
at the industrial level. Pfeffer’s (1977) in- 
formative study of wage attainment 
among students from business schools in- 
dicated that the relationship between so- 
cial origins and destinations is stronger (1) 


5 Researchers have also often overlooked the pos- 
sibility that reliance on formal credentials, internal 
labor markets, and the like may constitute alterna- 
tive mechanisms of organizational control available 
to center firms, rather than companion ar- 
rangements. Gordon and Thal-Larsen (1969:274), for 
example, present some interesting data regarding the 


tradeoff between educational credentials and internal . 


job ladders as means for recruiting (and controlling?) 
Managers within firms. 
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in staff than in line positions, (2) in small 
than in large firms, and (3) in non- 
manufacturing than in manufacturing en- 
terprises. Indeed, Pfeffer found these 
three dimensions of organizations which 
mediate attainment outcomes to be only 
weakly intercorrelated. According to 
these results, to the extent that center 
firms are administratively intense, they 
should rely on ascriptive background 
characteristics—rather than education or 
meritocratic criteria—in promoting 
within-staff positions. However, ascrip- 
tion is hypothesized to figure less promi- 
nently in large firms and manufacturing 
establishments, presumably in which bu- 
‘ reaucratic and standardized operating 
procedures enhance the utility of educa- 


. tional credentials in allocating and re- . 


warding employees. The fact that income 
returns to education in the core do not 
dwarf those observed in the periphery 
may thus reflect the manner in which dis- 
tinct dimensions of organizations have 
been overlooked in empirical exami- 
nations of industrial segmentation.® 
Once we appreciate the fact that the 
meaning of a variable (such as education) 
may depend on its “‘structural context,” 
and that its effects may be masked in 


analyses which are inattentive to organ-. 


izational processes, we can perhaps make 
= sense of other anomalous findings in the 
structural stratification research lit- 
erature. For example, while dualist: and 
segmentation theorists have underscored 
sectoral differences in the distribution of 
job tenure and its consequences for in- 
come determination, the empirical results 
have generally failed to support these hy- 
potheses. Pfeffer and Ross (1979) discov- 
ered no sectoral differences in the effect of 
men’s tenure with current employers on 
their income or status attainment. 


6 Like Stolzenberg (1978) and others, Gotdon and 
Thal-Larsen (1969) found an overall relationship 
between size of establishment and reliance on edu- 
cation and other formal requirements in recruiting 
and promoting employees. However, they suggest 
that the relationship is actually somewhat spurious, 
obscuring the specific organizational bases of the 
observed association. They argue that large firms 
also tend to be more unionized and to be branches or 
corporate headquarters (rather than single unit es- 
tablishments), both of which serve to enhance their 
reliance on formal credentials. 
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Indeed—while certain ‘‘core’’ industries 
(e.g., metal, petroleum, and railroad 
transportation) are characterized by high 
median levels of employee tenure with the 
firm—workers in agriculture, leather prod- 
ucts, and certain public utilities, as well 
as females in the paper-products industry, 
are among those with the longest tenure 
with their employers (United States De- 
partment of Labor, 1975:Table E), de- 
spite the fact that such forms of employ- 
ment are frequently banished to the “‘pe- 
riphery’’ sector (see Zucker and Rosen- 
stein, 1980: Appendix A). As in the case of 
education, the significance of job tenure 
for attainment outcomes has been con- 
founded in empirical studies which fail to 
link job tenure to its specific occupational 
and organizational bases. Kalleberg et al. | 
(1980) demonstrate the importance of at- 
tending to such links. For example, they 
find that tenure with a firm is strongly 
related to establishment size and indus- 
trial concentration but not to the eco- 
nomic scale (profitability) of an industry, 
arguing that the former variables capture 
the prevalence of internal labor market 
arrangements within firms. Tenure was 
also negatively related to the proportion of 
an industry’s goods purchased by the 
state. The authors explain this result by 
observing that industries selling goods to 
the state tend to employ higher propor- 
tions of professionals and craftspersons, 
who are more likely to view the occupa- 
tion, rather than the employer, as a source 
of career advancement. Thus, they are 
also likely to change firms more fre- 
quently. 

Organizationally informed, analyses 
may help clarify yet another anomaly in 
the empirical literature relating segmenta- 
tion to individual careers—namely, why 
unemployment would be higher in core vs. 
periphery industries (e.g., Beck et al., 
1978). Focusing on the basis of control 
exercised over various classes of workers, 
and its relations to types of unemploy- 
ment, Schervish (1980) demonstrates that 
in the primary sectors jobs are unstable, 
while, in the secondary sector, workers 
exhibit. employment instability. Scher- 
vish’s Marxian orientation, emphasizing 
the basis of control exercised over various 
class segments, implicitly reflects an or- 
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ganizational focus, underscoring, again, 
the importance of firm-level processes in 
mediating societal and industrial forces. 
In sum, by ignoring the organizational 
bases of stratification processes, 
‘structural attainment research” has 
perhaps overstated or obfuscated sectoral 
differences in the distribution and conse- 
quences of such factors as education, job 
tenure or internal labor markets, and un- 
employment (also see Gordon and Thal- 
Larsen, 1969:325~31; Cassell et al., 1975; 
Director and Doctors, 1976; Steinberg, 
1975; Leigh, 1976a; 1976b; 1978; Spiler- 
man, 1977:583-4; Edwards, 1979:169). In 
our view, more frequent or elaborate at- 
tempts to disaggregate models of socio- 
economic achievement, or to factor ana- 
lyze industry-level data, are unlikely to 
improve our understanding of how work 
roles are structured and shape individual 
biographies. Rather, we suggest that de- 
bates about the structure of work can best 
be advanced by clarifying the areas of 
conflict and complementarity among 
competing perspectives on work organ- 
ization, specifically regarding the role of 
firms in mediating the links between social 
` structure and processes at macro and 
micro levels. Below we examine how 
various accounts of work and inequality 
differ in emphasizing specific levels of so- 
cial organization, units of analysis, and 
relations among them. Having placed 
these perspectives within such a heuristic 
framework, we assess where they overlap 
and diverge, motivating a research agenda 
which provides more content and coher- 
ence to the emerging body of structural 


theory and research on work organization | 


and inequality. 


STRATIFICATION AND WORK: LEVELS - 
OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND 
UNITS OF ANALYSIS 


Research on work and inequality spans 
levels of organization from individual be- 
havior (e.g., mobility) to the dynamics of 
entire social systems (e.g., class relations 
and technological change). As a heuristic, 
Table 1 arranges five levels of social or- 
ganization from macro to micro: societal, 
institutional, organizational, role, and in- 
dividual. It also presents corresponding 
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Table 1. Levels of Social Organization and Units of 
Analysis in Accounts of Work Organiza- 


tion 
Level of 
Social Organization Unit of Analysis 
Societal Economy 
Institutional Sector (market, industry) 
Organizational Firm 
Role Job ° 
Individual Worker 


units of analysis in studies of work: econ- 
omy, sector, firm, job, and worker. The 
table is not a conceptualization of work 
structure, but the centrality of firms 
within it does suggest that the micro and 
macro forces affecting work are played 
out within the organizational arena of the 
firm. Further, it provides a means for im- . 
posing some semblance of order on the 
myriad empirical findings and conceptual 
ambiguities one encounters in the new 


- structuralist research. 


Orthodox attainment studies, according 
to our scheme, focus on individual work- 
ers as units of empirical analysis, but their 
theoretical concerns embrace both indi- 
vidual and societal levels of organization. 
At the macro level, the modernizing influ- 
ence of technical differentiation is seen as 
undermining ascriptive sources of in- 
equality that persist from an earlier era 
(e.g., Blau and Duncan, 1967:429). Con- 
sequently, an important concern of re- 
search at the individual level is the degree 
to which nonmeritocratic sources of in- 
tergenerational status persistence are at- 
tenuated by the technical demands of a 
‘‘postindustrial’’ society (e.g., Feather- 
man and Hauser, 1978:308-11). 

As we noted in the previous section, 
empirical research by the new 
structuralists generally examines whether 
supraindividual units of analysis influence 
(or dominate) the process of individual 
achievement. The empirical design in such 
studies is straightforward (essentially an 
analysis of covariance), and the relations 
between units of analysis quite obvious: 
processes defined over individual units 
are contingent upon classification ac- 
cording to some more macro unit. But the. 
correspondence between units of analysis 
and levels of social organization is by no 
means self-evident in this research. For 
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example, Marxian class categories denote 
ownership (and control) at the societal 
level. But explanations of class dif- 
ferences in attainment processes typically 
refer to firm-level (organizational) deci- 
sions implemented by capitalists and 
managers regarding the distribution of 
power and opportunity, in turn affecting 
job (role) conditions and the relations 
among jobs and workers. In short, Marx- 
ian variants of the new structuralism 
(e.g., Wright and Perrone, 1977; Wright, 
1978; Kalleberg and Griffin, 1978; 1980; 
Robinson and Kelley, 1979; Aldrich and 
Weiss, 1980) pose class mechanisms at the 
societal level which influence individual 
attainment (worker units) through im- 
peratives acting upon institutions (indus- 
tries and sectors), organizations (firms), 
and roles (jobs).”? But the organization of 
work within firms and the attributes and 
relationships among jobs are often 
bypassed in empirical applications of 
Marxian concepts to stratification con- 
cerns.’ 

Robinson and Kelley (1979:38), for 
example, sought to assess the veracity of 
Marx’s and Dahrendorf’s accounts of the 


7 Thus, like adherents of the ‘‘industrialism the- 
sis,” many Marxists derive and analyze micro level 
processes from transformations presumed to operate 
at macro levels. Of course, a‘complete Marxian ac- 
count would encompass the dialectical relations 
between individual and societal level relations. 
However, the feedback effects of individual workers 
on the seemingly deterministic control imperative 


have only recently been considered in neo-Marxian | 


accounts of work organization (e.g., Aronowitz, 
1978; Burawoy, 1980). 

z To be sure, Marxists recognize that the “‘logics’’ 
of capital accumulation and class struggle (at the 
macro level) permeate institutions, organizations, 
and roles in affecting the life chances of individual 
workers. Industrial structure is seen as increasingly 
bifurcated between monopolistic and competitive 
sectors, reflecting the concentration and centraliza- 
tion of capital, the political power exercised ty in 
dustrial elites through interlocking corporate di- 
rectorates, and State intervention on their. behalf 
(Baran and Sweezy, 1966; O’Connor, 1973). Strug- 
gles within and among unions at the industrial and 
firm level are seen as fragmenting the working class 
(Aronowitz, 1973), as are efforts by owners and 
managers to deskill and homogenize work at the 
enterprise and job level (e.g., Braverman, 1974; 
Marglin, 1974; Stone, 1974). But empirical efforts to 
link Marxian theory to stratification outcomes rarely 
model the effects of such intervening forces. 
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‘‘more conflict oriented aspects of stratifi- 
cation stemming from the hierarchical or- 
ganization of work” in the United States 
and Great Britain. It is curious that the 
debate among these two perspectives— 
which centers around the relationship 
between technical and organizational im- 
peratives in the workplace—should be re- 
duced to regression models with dummy 
variables indicating how many subordi- 
nates one has and whether or not one has 
a supervisor or employer. According to 
Dahrendorf (1959), an emergent hierarchy 
of technical skill within the working class 
ostensibly makes obsolete Marx’s 
rendition—which hinges on the gradual 
substitution of capital for labor and the 
concomitant deskilling, homogenization, 
and unification of the proletariat. In short, 
the two theorists disagree about both the 
overall trend in work organization and the 
relationship between technical, adminis- 
trative, and political imperatives in the 
workplace. Had Robinson and Kelley fo- 
cused on how technology and social rela- 
tions of production within the firm com- 
bine to shape worker attitudes and 
attainments—and how the role of each has 
changed over time—perhaps they might 
have achieved a closer correspondence 
between their empirical results on the one 
hand and the levels of organization and 
units of theoretical concern on the other. 
The correspondence between units of 
analysis and levels of social organization 
is even more ambiguous in empirical re- 
search motivated by non-Marxian 
‘“‘dualist’’ and ‘‘segmentation’’ perspec- 
tives. Institutional economists have vari- 
ously differentiated jobs, firms, labor 
markets, and industries into segments or 
sectors. Averitt’s (1968) widely cited 
work, for example, distinguishes between 
center -and periphery firms based on their 
organizational resources and their result- 
ing ability to manipulate institutional envi- 
ronments. While many center firms are 
located in certain key industries (p. 66), 
‘it is economic size, not industrial loca- 
tion, that defines firms in the center econ- 
omy.” Bluestone (1970), Piore (1975), 
Edwards (1979), and others differentiate 
labor markets into primary and secondary 
segments. According to these schemes, 
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the pricing and allocation of labor and the 
linkages among jobs both within and be- 
tween firms differ markedly across labor 
market segments. Empirically, jobs in 
primary markets are most often situated in 
center firms and key industries, while jobs 
in secondary markets occur dispropor- 
tionately in periphery firms and compe- 
titive (O’Connor, 1973) or unconcentrated 
(Bluestone, 1970) industries. 

In short, theories of dualism and seg- 
mentation suggest quite a number of con- 
ceptual and empirical links between sec- 
tors, firms, jobs, and the labor markets 
through which individual workers obtain 
employment, but schemes for dif- 
ferentiating jobs, firms, and industries are 
by no means interchangeable. Unfortu- 
nately, the new structuralists have, for the 
- most part, been inattentive to differences 
among perspectives in the levels and/or 
units emphasized, and the mechanisms 
posited to link them. Instead, as we have 
suggested, the dualism and segmentation 
literatures have served to rationalize vari- 
ous ad hoc schemes for assigning workers 
to sectors, most often simply on the basis 
of crude industrial classifications. Far 
from revealing how work arrangements 
are structured at various levels of social 
organization-—-a principal concern of these 
institutional approaches—such research 
efforts at best provide a ‘‘reduced form” 
representation of the structure of work 
and its effects on individual attainment. 
Below, we examine more closely the 
causal imagery of the dominant perspec- 
tives on work organization, relying on our 
heuristic scheme to determine the areas of 
consensus and disagreement among them. 


CLARIFYING THE ISSUES: CONFLICT AND 
COMPLEMENTARITY AMONG 
PERSPECTIVES 


Though often overlooked, a coherent 
statement of how work is arranged at dif- 
ferent levels of organization can be found 
(at least implicitly) in conventional studies 
of achievement. The thesis of ‘‘industri- 
alism,’’ which underlies most status at- 
tainment research, does not ignore 
‘‘structure,’’ but differs radically from the 
stance of its structuralist critics. Consider 
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how Blau and Duncan (1967:429) con- 

clude: 
The basic assumption underlying these [em- 
pirical] conjectures is that a fundamental 
trend toward expanding universalism char-’ 
acterizes industrial society. Objective 
criteria of evaluation that are universally ac- 
cepted increasingly pervade all spheres of 
life and displace particularistic standards of 
diverse ingroups, intuitive judgments, and 
humanistic values not susceptible to empiri- 
cal verification. The growing emphasis on 
rationality and efficiency inherent in this 
spread of universalism finds expression in 
rapid technological progress and increasing 
division of labor and differentiation gener- 
ally, as standards of efficiency are applied to 
the performance of tasks and the allocation 
of manpower for them. The strong interde- 
pendence among men and groups engen- 
dered by the extensive division of labor be- 
comes the source of their organic solidarity, 
to use Durkheim’s term, inasmuch as social 
differentiation weakens the particularistic 
ingroup values that unite men in common 
bonds of mechanical solidarity. 


It is clear from this passage that the 
industrialism thesis infers micro level 
phenomena from macro level processes. 
As we suggested above, at the societal 
level social differentiation generates 
change, including transformations of 
work. Indeed, the application of technical 
rationality eventually makes work— 
specifically, occupational roles—the most 
salient characteristic defining individuals’ 
positions in the social structure (Blau and 
Duncan, 1967:6; Treiman, 1977:chap. 1). 
Technical proficiency and individual per- 
formances increasingly become the bases 
for allocating persons to those roles. 

According to this thesis, organizations 
are simply microcosms of society (Blau 
and Scott, 1962). As societal differentia- 
tion progresses inexorably, organizations 
approach the Weberian ideal-typical bu- 
reaucracy in which calculable rationality 
is applied to the organization of work 
(Parsons and Smelser, 1956:113; Treiman, 
1977:9-11). Blau et al. (1976:39-—40), for 
example, succinctly suggest how industri- 
alism operates at the level of the firm: 

As education expands further and growing 

proportions of the labor force acquire tech- 

nical and professional competence, the 
adaptation of computer technologies to pro- 
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duction and office work will undoubtedly 
take these higher skills into account. While it 
is possible to automate many operations 
without raising the skills workers use, a 
highly trained labor force makes this in- 
crease unnecessary. Hence, one can expect 
the growing automation of factories to raise 
the level of skill and responsibility of work- 
ers. 


Correspondingly, this perspective 
views the institutional structure of indus- 
trial sectors as a reflection of how the 
technical division of labor has advanced 
historically from agriculture to manufac- 
turing to information-based services as the 
center of economic and social organiza- 
tion (Clark, 1951; Kerr et al., 1964; 
Lenski, 1966; Bell, 1973). 

The dominant perspective on work or- 
ganization among economists— 
neoclassical micro theory—has its own 
version of the technological imperative. 
Neoclassical theories of the firm also as- 
sign primacy to rationalization and tech- 
nological progress, but are more clearly 
grounded at the organizational level of 
analysis. The firm’s production function 
expresses a technical relationship: the 
amount of output produced by different 
combinations of factor inputs. Given the 
prices of output and factor inputs, 
profit-maximizing enterprises employ 
each factor until the marginal contribution 
to firm revenue no longer exceeds the 
marginal cost of using the factor. The mix 
of factors, including different types of 
capital and labor, is solely a function of 
their relative productivities and prices. 
The supply of job relevant individual 
abilities, preferences, and human capital 
endowments combines with the derived 
demand for labor generated by firms’ pro- 
ductive efforts, thereby linking individu- 
als, roles, and organizations (Addison and 
Siebert, 1979). At the institutional level, 
the market structure of an industry is de- 
rived either from technical relationships at 
the organizational level (e.g., declining 
long-run average costs) or from exoge- 
nously imposed conditions. such as gov- 
ernmental franchises (Hirschliefer, 
1976:275). Similarly, the societal level im- 
pinges on the theory in the guise of aggre- 
gate “general equilibrium,” constrained 
by external arrangements effected by gov- 
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ernment, geography, international trade, 
and the like.? 

In attempting to redress the individu- 
alistic flavor of industrialist and neoclas- 
sical approaches to inequality and work 
organization, the new structuralist re- 
search has often drawn on insights from 
Marxian, institutional, and/or organ- 
izational. frameworks. However, too little 
attention has been focused on how (or 
whether) the latter cohere into a unified 
alternative conceptualization of the 


‘structural bases of stratification. Accord- 


ingly, we think it prudent to compare how 
these perspectives embrace each level of 
social organization. 

We have already noted how Averitt 
(1968) defines the dual economy by distin- — 
guishing between center and periphery.. 
firms. The linkage with institutional and 
societal levels is established by what 
might be called ‘‘dualist historiography’’. 
(Berle and Means, 1932; Chandler, 1962; 
1977; Shepherd, 1975; Caves, 1980). It is 
claimed that firms implemented mass and 
process technologies and initiated new 
strategies of coordination and control as 
an adaptive response to changing markets. 
But not all firms experienced the combi- 
nation of market, technical, and adminis- 


trative preconditions which made it possi- 


ble to adopt the new form of corporate 
structure—that is, decentralized, verti- 
cally integrated, multidivisional, diversi- 
fied, etc. (Chandler, 1962). The requisite 
conditions occurred most often in certain 
key industries (Averitt, 1968), resulting in 
a new institutional order of industrial 
sectors. Galbraith (1967; 1973) and others 
have linked these developments to the 
societal level by emphasizing the 
emergence of the planning function within 
large corporations and the state, which, in 
turn, shapes the national (and interna- 
tional) economy and polity. 


9 While the application of technical rationality is 
central to both neoclassical and industnialism ap- 
proaches, the former perspective is less 
‘structural,’ predicated upon the rational maximi- 
zation behavior of individual economic agents. In 
stitutional and societal phenomena are simply aggre- 
gations of that behavior. In contrast, social dif- 
ferentiation ‘‘drives’’ the industrialism thesis at the 
societal level, as-the irreversible progress of the di- 
vision of labor is played out at more micro levels of 
organization. 


BRINGING THE FIRMS BACK IN 


Neo-Marxian and dualist accounts 
stress some of the same ‘processes and 
mechanisms, but the perspectives vary in 
assigning priority to different levels of so- 
cial organization (Gordon, 1972:85—96). 
As we have indicated, neo-Marxists typi- 
cally start with class relations and capital 
accumulation at the societal level and de- 
rive implications for micro levels of social 
organization. However, dualists begin at 
intermediate levels—role, organization, 
sector—from which societal and individ- 
ual level consequences can be derived. 
Theories of internal labor markets link the 
‘organizational, role, and individual levels 
in dualists’ accounts of work. Job ladders 
define promotion, skill, and supervision 
hierarchies within the firm, and the need 
for minimal labor turnover determines 
which individual attributes become the 
criteria for selection into entry level jobs 
(Thurow, 1975). Small periphery estab- 
lishments without internal labor markets 
supposedly have job structures which 
differ markedly from those found in center 
firms—few well-defined promotion lat- 
tices, fewer levels of supervision, and rel- 
atively low skill requirements. Individual 
attributes such as ‘“‘trainability’’ and 
long-term commitment to the firm should 
be less important criteria for selection into 
jobs in the secondary labor market 
(Freedman, 1969; 1976; Doeringer and 
Piore, 1971; Gordon, 1972; Harrison, 
1972). | 

While both neo-Marxian and dualist ex- 
planations are often posed in opposition to 
those of neoclassical economics or at- 
tainment research (Gordon, 1972), it is not 
always clear how (or if) the different views 
directly conflict. For example, the pro- 
cesses represented by ‘“‘deskilling’’ and 
the ‘‘control imperative” might be viewed 
simply as elaborations of the. calculus of 
marginal substitution whereby capital re- 
places labor (or vice versa). Such a neo- 
classically inspired perspective would ex- 
plicitly recognize the costs of administra- 
tive uncertainty introduced whenever 
labor is employed as a factor in produc- 
tion. Similarly, neoclassical economists 
have long recognized the consequences of 
skill specificity for training, labor turn- 
over, and advancement, which are not in- 
consistent with the notion of internal labor 
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market structures (Oi, 1962; Becker, 1964; 
Rosen, 1974:438; Wachter, 1974). 
Perhaps the most conspicuous and sig- 
nificant disagreements among these di- 
versé perspectives concern the causes of 
the historical development of work. While 
both the industrialism thesis and neoclas- 
sical theory regard contemporary eco- 
nomic organization as an outcome of in- 
creasingly rationalized and efficient pro- 
ductive arrangements, neo-Marxists argue 
that the logic of capitalism embodies a 
social control imperative within that tech- 
nical divisicn of labor. Task differentia- 
tion and the substitution of capital for 
labor are nct simply matters of engineer- 
ing and economics, confined to the realm 
of production functions and the calculus 
of marginal costs and revenues. Rather, 
division of -abor and automation of pro- 
duction are implemented in a manner 
which also maximizes the control of 
capitalists and managers over the produc- 
tion process. The control imperative 
brings abou: the separation of work con- 


.ceptualizetion from execution, a 


homogenization of labor which artificially 
differentiates work in a manner only 
loosely re_ated to skill differentials 
(Braverman, 1974), the implementation of 
internal labor markets to placate and reg- 
ulate workers in monopoly industries 
(Stone, 1974), and creation of a reserve 
army of the unemployed to help ‘‘disci- 
pline those inside the factory gates’’ by 
posing a threat to their job security (Gor- 
don, 1977:94).!° 

-Neo-Marzian accounts thus typically 
regard work arrangements as outcomes of 
the logic of capital in which social control 
is inextricably linked to accumulation and 
profit extraction. While couched within a 


10 There seems to be an inconsistency between 
radical and int2rnal labor market perspectives on this 
matter. Doeringer and Piore (1971) and others main- 
tain that firm-specific skills are a crucial feature of 
jobs in intermal labor markets, and that nonentry 
level jobs are insulated from wage competition 
(Thurow, 1975). In that situation the ‘‘reserve army”’ . 
poses little threat, since its members are not substi- 
tutes for the specifically trained workers protected 
by internal job ladders. Thus, workers as well as 
employers in center firms may develop an interest in 
maintaining organizational arrangements which in 
effect export zhe threat of the reserve army to the 
periphery. 
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broader historical view, Marxian theory 
also suggests specific expectations re- 
garding contemporary work organization. 
Note, for instance, that the logic of job 
fragmentation and hierarchy fetishism im- 
plies the existence of more highly dif- 
ferentiated and authoritarian work 
structures within certain firms than could 
reasonably be ascribed to considerations 
of technical efficiency. Thus, dis- 
apreements among perspectives largely 
=- reflect different views of the decision- 
making process within firms, especially 
with regard to the adoption and manage- 
ment of innovations in the workplace. For 
example, some argue that internal labor 
markets are established for reasons of 
technical efficiency (Doeringer and Piore, 
1971), while others emphasize their 
functions as mechanisms of social control 
(Stone, 1974). Approaching employment 
relations in terms of the features and costs 
of ‘‘transactions’’ within the organization, 
Williamson (1975:72—81) derives an ex- 
planation of the same structural arrange- 
ment which entails both its efficiency and 
control aspects. Hence, even if the 
structuralists were to subject the internal 
workings of organizations to detailed em- 
pirical scrutiny, it is not clear that their 
findings would indicate’ which of several 
structural perspectives is most viable. As 
David Gordon (1972:129-—30) notes, it is 
difficult to discover employer motivations 
regarding the design of work; one must 
rely on indirect inferences. In addition to 
historical case studies he suggests that 


one might try to infer from comparative 
studies some evidence about the direction of 
employer choices. Given firms which em- 
ploy the same technologies in different social 
settings, one might try to adduce something 
about the consequences for job design of 
alternative social objectives. 


Further, Gordon underscores the irony 
that most analyses which have sought to 
contrast Marxist, dualist, and more or- 
thodox accounts have relied primarily on 
macro level data, even though these per- 
spectives can most readily and meaning- 
fully be contrasted by analyzing firms and 
their internal workings. Much of the new 
structuralism has been inattentive to the 
different models of administrative deci- 
sion making which underlie competing 
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perspectives. Investigators have sought to 
address debates about the distribution and 
consequences of.authority, power, or so- 
cial control within firms without consid- 
ering the ways in which hierarchies are 
arranged or implemented at the organ- 
izational and suborganizational level 
(Wright and Perrone, 1977; Kluegel, 1978; 


Stolzenberg, 1978; Robinson and Kelley, 


1979; Wolf and Fligstein, 1979). For 
example, without knowing explicitly how 
managers define, price, and evaluate dif- 
ferent types of labor (including manage- 
ment itself) and the respective produc- 
tivity of each type, it is impossible to dis- 

criminate satisfactorily between accounts 
of deskilling which stress utility maximi- 
zation of a dominant managerial coalition 
on the one hand (e.g., Galbraith, 1967; 

Chandler, 1977) and those which empha- 
size capital’s inherent logic of exploitation 
and hegemonic control (e.g., Braverman, 

1974; Edwards, 1979). For this reason, it 
is specious to infer support for a particular 
account of work organization simply from 
evidence which is not inconsistent with 
competing viewpoints (cf: for example, 

Snyder et al., 1978; Baron, forthcoming). 

These disputes are not without conse- 

quences for ongoing debates among stu- 

dents of structural aspects of inequality. 

Specifically, analyses of the structure of 
work and how it changes over time em-- 
body some assumptions (most often im- 
plicit ones) about who decides how work 
will be organized and what criteria are 
employed in making those choices. Thus, 

differences among structuralist perspec- 

tives often reduce to disagreements about 
what motivates those who decide on be- 

half of the firm. 


BRINGING THE FIRMS BACK IN: 
ORGANIZATIONS AND THE STRUCTURE 
OF WORK 


If firms are indeed ‘‘where the action is,” 
then social scientists interested in the . 
structure of social mequality should find 
the vast literature on complex organ- 
izations illuminating. Surprisingly, with 
just a few exceptions, the literature on 
organizational structure, technology, and. 
social control has been largely ignored in 
both new structuralist empirical research 
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and dualist theory. To be sure, organ- 
izational sociology provides an implicit or 
explicit rationale for the topics examined 
in a number of structural analyses. How- 
ever, as we noted, many such studies are 
linked to organizational theory merely by 
virtue of including authority variables 
within individual attainment models, even 
though the organizational context within 
which authority is exercised is ignored. 
Indeed, almost all structural stratification 
research addressing ‘‘organizational’’ 
concerns focuses on the consequences of 
a person’s location within the firm for his 
or her attainment (e.g., Talbert and Bose, 
1977; Halaby, 1979; Rosenbaum, 1979), 
but not on the relationship between an 
individual’s tasks and position on the one 
hand, and those of supervisors, subordi- 
nates, and co-workers on the other. In 
short, there is little attention to how work 
is actually arranged within enterprises. ti 
Interfirm differences in work organization 
either are expressed in terms of some 
single dimension, such as size, or are dis- 
missed altogether (as 7 studies of ‘‘in 
dustry effects’’). 

Yet even a EE E overview of the 
organizational literature sensitizes one to 
the difficulties encountered in accurately 
characterizing organizational structures 
and processes. Concepts and measures of 
technology have been intensely debated 
(Bright, 1958; Amber and Amber, 1962; 
Woodward, 1965; Perrow, 1967; Hickson 
et al., 1969; Lynch, 1974), to say nothing 
of its relationship to the internal structure 
of the organization (Aldrich, 1972; Child, 
1972; Van de Ven and Delbecq, 1974; Blau 
et al., 1976). Even such a seemingly 
straightforward concept as organizational 
size—which figures prominently both in 
theories of dualism (Averitt, 1968) and 


1t A noteworthy exception is the research by Mel- 
vin Kohn, Carmi Schooler, and their associates (e.g., 
Kohn and Schooler, 1973; 1978; Miller et al., 1979) 
which examines the relationships between 
“structural imperatives of the job’’ and workers’ 
psychological functioning. However, these 
structural imperatives (e.g., ‘‘ownership,”* “‘organ- 
izational locus,” and ‘‘occupational self-direction’’) 
span several levels of social organization. Further- 
more, this research has focused primarily on the 
causes and consequences of individual psychological 
‘‘attainments"’ (e.g., intellectual flexibility), treating 
the imperatives of work as exogenous. 
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empirical applications (Bibb and Form, 
1977; Stolzenberg, 1978; Aldrich and 
Weiss, 1980; Kalleberg et al., 1980; 
Kaufman et al., 1980)—has generated 
about as much debate (still unresolved) in 
the organizations literature as has ‘“‘class”’ 
in the stratification literature (see Kim- 
berly, 1976, for an overview). Further- 
more, as noted earlier, the claim of 
structural and technological homogeneity 
within organizations or industries— 
assumed in most sociological and eco- 
nomic accounts of work—is inconsistent 
with recent research. 

Despite problems of conceptualization 
and measurement, there are also several 
provocative organizational analyses of the 
relationship of technology and size to al- 
ternative strategies of power and domi- 
nance within the firm (Burns and Stalker, 
1961; Indik, 1964; Blauner, 1964; Pondy, 
1969; Child, 1973; Freeman, 1973; Ouchi, 
1977), often focusing on issues strikingly 
similar to those raised in studies of seg- 
mentation and labor stratification. Most 
importantly, ‘‘profit maximization’’ as an 
administrative imperative has been crit- 
icized from a variety of theoretical 
standpoints. Typically, institutional 
economists formulate .the challenge in 
terms of a dichotomy between models of 
‘‘profit maximization’? and ‘‘utility 
maximization’’ or ‘‘managerial discre- 
tion’’ (Williamson, 1963; 1975; Galbraith, 
1967; Pondy, 1969). Radical economists. 
(e.g., Gordon, 1972; 1976; Marglin, 1974; 
Edwards, 1975; 1979) juxtapose ‘‘qualita- 
tive” and ‘‘quantitative’’ efficiency; like 
dual labor market theorists, they (Gordon, 
1972:129-30) suggest 

that there is a frontier of job design pos- 
sibilities, given a specific technology, which 
promise[s] equally efficient production in out- 
put per worker terms. Employers then 
choose a point of production organization 
along the frontier which satisfies some other 
objectives. One can easily hypothesize, es- 
pecially from the radical perspective, that 
employers choose along the job design fron- 
tier in order to maximize the stratification of 
labor and to minimize class consciousness 
within the potentially most dissatisfied 
strata. 

However, based on organizational 
theory, one can also easily hypothesize 
that -employers choose to pursue some 
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other objectives in addition to (or instead 
of) profits. As the institutional (and some 
neoclassical) economists argue, manage- 
rial discretion may be applied to adminis- 
trative decision making in order to 
maximize a utility function which includes 
managers’ (or owners’) preferences for 
growth, maximum sales, perquisites, sta- 
bility, or even for the proliferation of 
management itself (see Nicholson, 
1978:269-77 for an example of how neo- 
classical orthodoxy treats alternativeś to 
the hypothesis of profit maximization). 
Alternatively, managers may ‘‘satisfice’’ 
(Simon, 1957)}—hat is, adopt some strat- 
egy (optimal or otherwise) which fulfills 
their aspirations, based on limited infor- 
mation. Or employer choices may perhaps 
affect outcomes only through a complex 
process of intraorganizational negotiation 
among potentially competing coalitions 
(Cyert and March, 1963; Leibenstein, 
1979). : 

In short, since the distribution and dis- 
pensation of power within firms are cen- 
tzal foci of competing theories of work 
organization and stratification, re- 
searchers interested in the structures 
which frame socioeconomic achievement 
can ill afford to continue treating firms as 
“black boxes” in their empirical analyses 
(Pfeffer, 1977; Stolzenberg, 1978; Pfeffer 
and Ross, 1979). Extant theory and data 
pertaining to the organization of work 
certainly preclude any definitive analyses 
of the relative merits of reigning 
structuralist perspectives. Nonetheless, a 
great deal could be gleaned by examining 
the relative veracity of competing ac- 
counts through empirical studies ad- 
dressing: (1) the dimensions which dif- 
ferentiate work settings; (2)-the relation- 
ship between organizational charac- 
teristics and linkages among jobs; and (3) 
how (and why) the structure of work roles 
within a firm changes over time. For 
example, do technical and administrative 
arrangements within firms reflect a cleav- 
age between monopolistic and competi- 
tive industrial sectors? Do relations among 
jobs within large center firms reflect more 
detailed and clearly defined layers of pro- 
motion, .skill, and dominance than in pe- 
riphery enterprises? Do changes in work 
organization over time indicate the opera- 
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tion of an incipient control imperative— 
manifested in deskilling and/or homogeni- 
zation of labor—which is not reducible to 
the marginal calculus of neoclassical mi- 
cro theory? 

These concerns conspicuously highlight 
the importance of organizations as the 
crucial entities within which work is 
structured and underscore the relevance 
of the literature on complex organizations 
and administration for debates about the 
causes, trends, and consequences of posi- 
tional inequality. It may be that charac- 
teristics of individuals are easier to con- 
ceptualize and measure than are attributes 
of the "empty places” within the stratifi- 


, cation system (cf. Burawoy, 1977), 


perhaps explaining both the emerging 
consensus among researchers about the 
need for analyses of ‘‘structure” and their 
lack of agreement on how to undertake 
them. In the following section we outline a 
course for future structural studies; to 
demonstrate the feasibility of our sug- 
gestions, we restrict our discussion of hy- 
potheses and models to those capable of 
being examined with extant data, using ` 
examples from our own ongoing research 
as illustrations (Bielby and Baron, 1979; 
1980). 


A RESEARCH AGENDA FOR THE 
“NEW STRUCTURALISM 


The Contours of Dualism: Units 
Comprising the Structure of Work 


This essay has suggested that re- 
searchers employing dichotomies (or 
polychotomies) of sectors; markets, oc- 
cupations, industries, and the like have 
often devoted too little attention to what is 
being dichotomized—that is, at which 
levels of organization and from which 
units work is structured. Since the fond- 
ness of stratification researchers for 
achievement studies employing sectoral 
typologies seems to be increasing inexor- 
ably, we suggest that detailed empirical 
studies of how (or whether) dualism or 
segmentation is constituted are an essen- 
tial precondition for making sense of the 
new structuralism. As argued above, oc- 
cupations and industries are quite hetero- 
geneous, and are of limited relevance to 
many of the structuralists’ concerns. 
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Therefore, we suspect that job- and 
firm-level analyses can more meaningfully 
portray the structure of work than can the 
growing literature analyzing occupational 
or industrial data (e.g., Rosenberg, 1975; 
Freedman, 1976; Lowell, 1978; Oster, 
1979; Kaufman et al., 1980; Tolbert et al., 
1980; Wallace and Kalleberg, forthcom- 
ing).!? 


An illustration: The dualist and seg-- 


mentation literatures (e.g., Averitt, 1968; 
Bluestone, 1970; Gordon, 1972; Edwards, 
1975) suggest that the attributes of firms 
listed in Table 2 are among those which 
should differentiate economic sectors.}3 
Preliminary support for the dualism hy- 


pothesis would be provided if such char- . 


acteristics successfully discriminate 
among industries and if the latter cluster 
into clearly bounded sectoral groupings. 
Since firm-based dualism is conceptually 
distinct from industrial differentiation, 


12 To study the structure of ‘‘empty places’’ or 
work roles, we need to develop methods for acquir- 
ing and analyzing data on positions rather than on 

` individuals. Our own work in progress utilizes data 
- describing jobs and work establishments in Califor- 
nia collected by its Occupational Analysis Field 
Center for the United States Employment Service. 
Since the late 1950s, the Employment Service has 
conducted field visits of establishments in over 100 
industries, obtaining complete enumerations of all 
jobs within firms; the administrative and technical 
structure of each establishment; the sex composi- 
tion, educational and skill requirements, and psy- 
chological concomitants of jobs, as well as their 
placement within networks of promotion, supervi- 
sion, transfer, and vocational preparation. “‘Narra- 
tive reports’’ furnish a wealth of qualitative informa- 
tion about establishments’ formal and informal per- 
sonnel practices; collective bargaining ar- 
rangements; corporate age, history, and structure; 
production processes and departmental organiza- 
tion; firms’ relations to automation, product 
markets, parent companies; and related matters. A 
number of enterprises were also revisited some five 
to ten years later, providing follow-up data with 


which to analyze temporal changes in work organ- . 


ization. The empirical illustrations which punctuate 
this research agenda are based largely on our con- 
tinuing analyses of these data. (For a full description 
of this data source and how key variables are 
operationalized, see United States Department of 
Labor, 1972; Bielby and Baron, 1979). 

‘3 With the possible exception of ‘production 
continuity,” the attributes listed in Table 2 should be 
familiar to students of stratification and segmenta- 
tion. See Blauner (1964), Meissner (1969), and Caves 
(1980) for representative overviews of this concept 
and its consequences for work organization. 
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and, given the remarkably weak consen- 
sus among several industry-based 
schemes for classifying sectors, we would 
not expect to find overwhelming evidence 
of dualism at the institutional level of 
analysis. Furthermore, while many of 
these bivariate hypotheses are plausible, 
we have argued in this essay that sectoral 


‘differences in work organization have 


been overstated.'4 For example, while 
dualist and segmentation approaches re- 
gard the center/periphery distinction as 
approximately dividing the labor force in 
terms of skill (see Tablé 2), we expect 
such overall differences in skill level to be 
small. Research by Blauner (1964), Bright 
(1958), and others indicates that the tran- 
sition to highly capitalized and/or auto- 
mated technologies—such as those which 
purportedly characterize the core—do not 
necessarily engender any monotonic rise 
in skill levels, although they do appear to 
increase the variation in workers’ skills.'> 

Thus, our aim in formulating and testing 
these hypotheses would be neither to 
‘‘prove’’ nor to ‘‘refute’’ structuralist 
theories of work and inequality, but rather 
to provide a more detailed specification of 
where the organization of work does and 
does not correspond to their predictions. 
Moreover, while such theories typically 
base their sectoral distinctions on dif- 
ferent patterns of work arrangements, 
most industrial data used to derive sec- 
toral typologies (e.g., mean assets, busi- 
ness receipts, state purchases) are proba- 


14 It should be apparent that we expect a number 
of these attributes to vary substantially within firms, 
even though they are frequently used as criteria for 
characterizing (or even defining) economic sectors. 
Accordingly, we expect empirical analyses of hy- 
potheses such as those listed in Table 2 to demon- 
strate two things: (1) that differences among sectors 
in the level of certain attributes are modest; and (2) 
that industries, firms, departments, and jobs each 
display substantial heterogeneity not captured by 
current sectoral schemes. 

15 Kalleberg and his colleagues (1980) regressed 
occupational skill (SVP) on a series of individual 
demographic and work experience variables and four 
dimensions of economic segmentation. Net of the 
person-level factors, they found that while economic 
scale of an industry and relative state consumption of 
its product had positive effects on SVP, concentra- 
tion had no effect, and establishment size exercised a 
substantial negative influence (also see Baron and. 
Bielby, 1980). 
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Table 2. Hypothesized Distributions of Firm Attributes by Sector 





Firm Attribute 


. Scale of operations 

. Vertical integration 

. Division of multiestablishment organization 
. Skill level l 
. Skill dispersion 

. Internal labor markets 

. Task complexity 

. Social control (mode of supervision) 

. Collective bargaining contract 

. Production continuity 

. Capital intensity 

. Sex composition 


a es 
Tx) es CN OO md Oa LA Be LD ND et 


bly less representative of how work is ac- 
tually organized within firms than are 
variables such as those listed in Table 2. 
To test this assertion, one could compare 
a multidimensional configuration of in- 
dustries based on such job and firm attri- 
butes against one based on the industry- 
level variables typically used to determine 
sectors.'® If these configurations differ, 
then schemes in which distinctions among 
firms are subsumed completely at the in- 
dustrial level are likely to obscure impor- 
tant sectoral divisions at the organ- 
izational level. 

Having thus investigated ‘‘industrial 
dualism,” segmentation among organ- 
izations could be further explored by ex- 
amining the distribution of firms on the 
attributes listed above. For example, 
analyses of the covariation among firm 
attributes should differentiate firms in a 
manner consistent with the twelve 
bivariate hypotheses listed in Table 2. Or- 
ganizationally based dualism would be 
evident if firms clustered into center and 
periphery sectors in the resultant mul- 
tidimensional space. If, as Averitt argues, 
dualism is generated by differences among 
firms and the institutional structure is not 
strictly demarcated by industries, then a 
specific pattern should emerge from the 
analysis of industrial differentiation pro- 
posed above. First, firm attributes should 
discriminate moderately among indus- 
tries; second, firms should exhibit 


16 Such configurations could be obtained using a 
number of descriptive multivariate statistical tech- 
niques, such as discriminant and cluster analysis; for 
some detailed illustrations, see Bielby and Baron 
(1979). 





Sector 
Core Periphery 
Large Small 
High Low (or absent) 
Yes No 
High Low 
-Dispersed Homogenous 
Yes No 
Complex Simple 
Bureaucratic Simple hierarchy 
Yes No 
High Low 
High Low 


Predominantly male Predominantly female 


stronger tendencies toward sectoral clus- 
tering than do industries. Furthermore, 
industries with ambiguous sectoral loca- 
tions should be precisely those about 
which there is most disagreement in the 
various a priori schemes for assigning in- 
dustries to sectors (see Zucker and 
Rosenstein, 1980). 

Finally, a parallel analysis would dis- 
criminate firms on the basis of job attri- 
butes that are presumed to vary between 
center and periphery. For example, task 
specificity and complexity, promotion op- 
portunities, bureaucratic control, and 
male composition have all been advanced 
as characteristics of ‘‘primary’’ jobs in 
center firms. Dualism at the organ- 
izational level would be supported if such 
job attributes differentiate firms into core 
and periphery locations.!? The relative 
importance of each job attribute in dis- 
criminating firms would assist in evaluat- 
ing various perspectives on work organ- 
ization and economic dualism which, as 
we have seen, accord differential empha- 
sis to specific aspects of jobs. 

Institutional economists (Averitt, 1968; 
Doeringer and Piore, 1971; Williamson, 
1975) have argued that ‘‘markets’’ and 
*hierarchies’’ are two different ‘‘ra- 
tional’’ responses to the problem of or- 
ganizing production; large firms have 
greater incentive to internalize the market 
through organizational rules and proce- 
dures, while similar arrangements are of 


'7 Since the correspondence between core/ 
periphery sectors and primary/secondary labor 
markets is far from perfect, one might find a ‘‘de- 


- viant” cluster of firms containing both primary and 


secondary production. jobs. 
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limited. utility within small firms. If so, 
then this should be clearly reflected in the 
pattern of such results on the extent of 
dualism or segmentation, the crucial 
level(s) of analysis at which it prevails, 
and the dimensions of sectoral structure. 
Failure to detect cleavages at the industry 
and firm level of analysis would certainly 
discredit segmentation accounts. Of 
course, evidence of dualism or segmenta- 
tion is not necessarily inconsistent with a 
neoclassical economic model incorporat- 
ing imperfect competition and the costs of 
information and firm-specific training. 
But, unless sectoral differentiation corre- 
sponds to industry differences in capital 
concentration and composition, it is un- 
clear how other patterns of ‘‘clustering’’ 
could be accounted for within a neoclas- 
sical framework. 


} 


The Impact of Dualism: Sectoral Location 
and the Firm’s Internal Job Structure 


In a recent review of directions in 
stratification studies, Udy (1980:157) 
notes how early researchers’ focus on oc- 
cupations and status “‘did not require 
[them] to penetrate organizations, observe 
the tasks and constraints of the immediate 
job, [or] the degree of authority and con- 
trol it conveys. . . .” Despite their avowed 
concerns with these very phenomena, the 
new structuralists have -done little to re- 
dress these glaring omissions. Naturally, 
we would not expect the analyses outlined 
in the previous section to reveal a 
crystal-clear portrait of the dual (or seg- 
mented) economy; indeed, a good deal of 
prior research ‘cautions against such an 
expectation (Freedman, 1976; Kaufman et 
al., 1980; Wallace and Kalleberg, forth- 
coming). However, anticipating at least 
some evidence of economic segmentation, 
the most obvious question to be examined 
in turn is: what are the empirical conse- 
quences of sectoral differentiation for 
work arrangements within firms? 

As noted above; a major dispute among 
rival theories of economic organization 
concerns “‘the complicated relationships 
among technology, jobs, and people” and 
changes in those relations over time (Gor- 


don, 1972:89, his emphasis). In the re-. 


mainder of this subsection, we suggest 
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some illustrative analyses of those re- 
lationships and how they differ across 
sectors. Then we consider how historical 
changes in such re:ations can be studied. 

An illustration: We focus on relation- 
ships between sectoral location and three 
Critical dimensions of the internal job 
structure of firms—their internal task dif- 
ferentiation or division of labor, their 
internal labor markets or promotion lad- 
ders, and their control mechanisms or 
supervision hierarchies. 

Table 3 presents the hypothesized net 
relationships between each of twelve firm 


ar 


` attributes and these three dimensions of 


the firm’s nonadministrative job 
structure.!® Some of these hypotheses 
have been drawn directly from dualist and 
organizational perspectives, while others 
reflect our interpretations of how those 
accounts view technology and social con- 
trol in rélation to work arrangements. As 
our discussion throughout should indi- 
cate, we think certain of these hypotheses 
(e.g., the correspondence between sec- 
toral location and the structure of internal 
labor markets) are either incorrect or 
drastically overstated. Nonetheless, we 
regard Table 3 as a ‘‘fair’’ characterization 
of what dualist, segmentation, and organ- 
izational perspectives imply about the 
determinants of task differentiation, pro- 
motion hierarchies, and control mech- 
anisms. Notice that a majority of relation- 
ships are hypothesized to differ between 
center and periphery firms. A fairly strin- 

gent test of a generalized dualism hypothe- 
sis would be provided by evaluating 
these differences in firms with unambigu- 
ous sectoral locations. Space limitations 
obviously preclude reviewing and sub- 
stantiating each of the 69 hypothesized 
relationships in Table 3, so an overview of 
the more important ones must suffice. 


i8 We focus on nonadministrative {i.e., produc- 
tion) jobs for two reasons. Most importantly, organ- 
izational research has repeatedly demonstrated that 
technological and administrative forces exercise 
their influence most conspicuously at and around the 
workflow (e.g.; Hickson et al., 1969; Grimes and 
Klein, 1973; Van de Ven and Delbecq, 1974). Ad- 
ditionally, these illustrations were selected from our 
own research, which utilizes data pertaining primar- 
ily to industry-specific G.e., production-oriented) 
jobs (see Bielby and Baron, 1979). 
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Table 3. Hypothesized Relationships between Firm Attributes and the Structure of Nonadministrative Jobs 





within Firms 
Dimension of Internal Structure 
Task Internal Levels of 
Differentiation Labor Market Supervision 
Firm Attribute Center Periphery Center Periphery Center Periphery 

1. Task Complexity ++ ++? ++ 0 ++ + 

2. Skill Level ++ 0 + 0 — 0 

3. Skill Dispersion ++ 0 + 0 + + 
4. Skill Specificity ++ +8 ++ 0 + 0 
5. Scale ++ + ++ 0 ++ + 

6. Sex Composition 

(% female) — —— —— —— — —— 

7. Craft Union ++ + ++ + + 0 

8. Industrial Union — —— ++ + ? ? 

9. Production Continuity ++? +> ? 0 inverted U inverted U 
10. Capital Intensity ++ + + 0 +° +° 
11. Age of Establishment 0 0 + 0 0 0 
12. Sector Main Effect + — + — + — 


Net Relationships: Strong positive (negative) relationship: ++ (—-—) 
Moderate positive Sea) relationship: + (—) 
0 


No relationship: 
-- No hypothesis: 
Notes: 


? 


* Much less variation is expected in the renoier therefore the standardized effect should be much weaker 


in periphery firms. 
b Perhaps inverted U. 
° Increasing at a decreasing rate. 


Also, the table does not present hypothe- 
ses relating outcome variables to interac- 
tions among firm attributes, even though 
they might be defensible on theoretical 
grounds. !9 

Task differentiation—the subdivision of 
work into a number of component 
jobs—may be a consequence of technical 
or control imperatives. The technical di- 
vision of labor simply reflects the effi- 
ciency of task specialization, but dif- 
ferentiation as a strategy of domination 
should control the work force through 
fragmentation in bureaucratically organ- 
ized firms, while ‘‘simple hierarchy” is 
more easily exercised over a homoge- 
neous work force (Child, 1973; Edwards, 
1975; 1979). The -hypothesized positive 
relationships between differentiation and 


19 For example, among center firms the ability of 
unions to implement internal labor markets may be 
contingent upon such factors as skill specificity, 
capital intensity, and age of the establishment 
(Doeringer and Piore, 1971). Moreover, technical 
constraints such as scale and production continuity 
may attenuate or accelerate the efficacy of control 
strategies (and vice versa). While such hypotheses 
have not escaped our attention, elaborating them 
here would complicate matters unnecessarily. 


complexity, skill, scale, and technology 
variables among center firms reflect the 
operation of the technical imperative, 
which is reinforced by a tendency for 
technical and bureaucratic control strate- 
gies to accompany specialization. In the 
periphery, however, simple hierarchy (in 
which power is still personal rather than 
systematized within roles) should be the 
more prevalent mode of dominance, and 
the strategic effort to homogenize work 
should attenuate the effects of the techni- 
cal variables (Edwards, 1979). 

Efforts to deskill and homogenize work 


- often produce (or take advantage of) an 


increasingly larger proportion of female 
workers, and such efforts should be most 
typical of periphery firms (Davies and 
Reich, 1972; Braverman, 1974). It is in the 
interest of craft unions to maintain skill 
hierarchies and detailed job descriptions, 
while industrial unions are more likely to 
mobilize an undifferentiated work force 
(Aronowitz, 1973). Therefore, the strategy 
of craft unions should be congruent with 
the prevailing technical and control im- 
peratives in center firms, while the oppo- 
site should be true of industrial unions. On 
the other hand, core/periphery typologies 
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often construct sectors by combining in- 
dustries in which craft and industrial 
unions predominate. For example, con- 
struction and mining are both regarded as 
core industries, while printing and gar- 
ment manufacture are often assigned to 
the periphery. Indeed, firms within certain 
industries (e.g., metal trades) are often or- 
ganized by either or both types of unions. 
Thus, it is quite possible that these hy- 
potheses pertaining to the impact of 
unions would not be supported in analyses 
utilizing industrial classifications of eco- 
nomic sectors. 

Internal labor markets are ideally suited 
to the bureaucratic. mode of social control: 
they institutionalize and reduce conflict 
between management and labor;. instill 
long-term commitment to the firm and re- 
duce labor turnover among employees; 
_and reinforce workers’ interests in exist- 
ing administrative arrangements. There- 
fore, according to dualist theory, internal 
labor markets should be virtually absent in 
periphery establishments, and particularly 
prevalent in large-scale, unionized, center 
firms where tasks are complex and skills 
are sophisticated, diverse, and firm- 
specific. 

The number of levels of supervision 
among nonadministrative jobs is an indi- 
rect measure of bureaucratic social con- 
trol (Child, 1973). Firms organized ac- 
cording to simple hierarchy have fewer 
levels of supervision between top man- 
agement and the workflow. In contrast, 
bureaucratically organized firms have de- 
centralized decision-making apparatuses 
which are likely to be reflected in mul- 
tilevel supervision hierarchies (Stinch- 
combe, 1959).2° Technical considera- 
tions such as the scale and complexity 
of operations are also likely to effect a 
proliferation of supervisory levels (Perrow, 
1967; Blau and Schoenherr, 1971), al- 
though in periphery firms simple hierar- 
chy is likely to attenuate trends toward 


vertical differentiation. For both sectors, | 


20 Edwards (1979) distinguishes ‘‘technical con- 
trol’? as an intermediate evolutionary form in the 
transition from simple hierarchy to bureaucratic 
control. This suggests a continuum of organizational 
control (rather than discrete categories) ranging from 
centralized and personalized to decentralized and 
systematized (also see Blauner, 1964), 
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we hypothesize the well-documented cur- 
vilinear relationship between production - 
continuity and the expansion of: supervi- 
sory levels (e.g., Blau and Schoenherr, 
1971; Blau-et al., 1976). 

A crucial aspect of firm structure is left 
unexamined by such _ interfirm 
comparisons—namely, how jobs are con- 
nected relationally within an establish- 
ment. For example, the contours of 
supervision and promotion hierarchies 
among the production jobs within a 
firm-—and their relation to such attributes 
as skill level, closeness of supervision, 
demographic composition, and on-the-job 
training—might be examined by applying 
any of a variety of sociometric techniques 
(e.g., Hubert and Baker, 1978) to data de- 
scribing positional networks within a firm 
(cf. Moch, 1979). Dualist and segmenta- 
tion accounts would suggest that center 
firms, in which internal ladders and bu- 
reaucratic control supposedly predomi- 
nate, are likely to recruit production-level 
supervisors from within the establishment 
and to tie hierarchies of promotion and 
supervision to gradients of skill and firm- 
specific experience. Periphery enter- 
prises, on the other hand, purportedly 
lack internal ladders of authority and 
career advancement, and are more likely 
to utilize simple hierarchy as a mode of 
dominance. Thus, networks of power and 
promotion should less faithfully reflect 
gradients of skill and training in the pe- 
riphery. 

A note on differences in work organiza- 
tion within sectors: Such a focus on the 
sociometry of jobs would certainly inform 
debates about sectoral variation in work 
organization. Moreover, it would also re- 
veal how analyses of industrial segmenta- _ 
tion obscure important differences in job 
arrangements from firm to firm. To illus- 
trate this claim, we have constructed ma- 
trices which show the promotion and 
supervision links among production jobs 
for two chemical establishments con- 
tained in our sample of California firms 
(Figures la and ib). In addition, the fig- 
ures list the general educational develop- 
ment (GED) and specific vocational prep- 
aration (SVP) required for each job, and 
indicate whether the job is characterized 
by situations in which adaptability to vari- 
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l PL PL Pl PL P2 P2 
Job Title Ll 2 3 4 5 6 bo 2 


Foreman 
Chief 
Operator 
Operator I 
Operator II 
Operator Iii 
Laborer 


Foreman 
Splitting 
erator 
Distillation 
Operator 
Waste Water 
Operater 
Pumper 
DaLionizer 
Oparator 
Twitchell 


Methy lization 
Operator 
Fractionation 
Operator 
Laborar 


Plant Super- 
intendent 


P2 P2 P2 P2 
3 4 5 
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Figure la. Promotion and Supervision Links among Production Jobs in Chemical Plant ‘‘A’’ (see text for 


explanation). 
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Soift Supervisor 
Leadman 
Chemical Operator 


Solution Operator 
Chemical Operator ° 
Helper 

Flaker Operator 
Dust Plant 

Operator 

Dust Plant 

Cnarger 

Grinding Operator 
Grinding Operator 
Helper 

Bagger Operator 
Container Filler 
Operator 

Lift Truck Operator 
Dust Packager 
Laborer 


Plant 
Superintendent 
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Figure 1b. Promotion and Supervision Links among Production Jobs in Chemical Plant *‘B’’ (see text for 
explanation). 


ety and change are important (VARCH), 
in which tasks are repetitive or continuous 
(REPCON), in which responsibility for 
the direction, control, or planning of an 
activity is required (DCP), and in which 
the precise attainment of set limits, toler- 
ances, or standards is necessary (STS). 
The physical demands (low, medium, or 
high) of the job are also listed.*! It should 


21 VARCH, REPCON, DCP, and STS are dummy 
variables with ‘‘1"’ indicating the presence of each 
temperament. For more information: about data col- 
lection methods, definition of concepts, and mea- 


be underscored that these data pertain to 
typical ‘‘job-worker situations’’ which 
prevail within the establishment. They 
thus combine official policies of the enter- 
prise with the analyst’s observations of 





surement of these variables, see United States De- 
partment of Labor (1972). Production jobs which 
were not specific to this industry—and thus were not 
analyzed in detail by the Employment Service—are 
indicated in Figures 1a and 1b by an asterisk. Ratings 
for those jobs have been taken from published and 
unpublished data prepared for the third edition of me 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 
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what actually has transpired vis-a-vis spe- 


cific jobs (and their incumbents) in a firm. ` 


Figure la pertains to firm “A,” a 
chemical plant involved in processing and 
purifying fatty acids. The parent corpora- 
tion, now multinational, was founded in 
1840, but this plant was established after 
World War II. The firm has 161 employees 
(of which 105 are involved in production), 
is unionized, and operates four shifts at 
two production sites located five miles 
apart. Fatty acids produced in one de- 
partment (‘‘P2’’ in Figure 1a) are the chief 


constituent of organic chemicals produced ' 


by the other (‘‘P1’’). All workers enter as 
laborers, and advance by a union bidding 
arrangement based on seniority rights. 
The letter “P” in the matrix indicates 
that the job listed in that row can promote 
to the job listed in the relevant column. An 
“S” indicates that the row job supervises 
the column job. Figure la corresponds 
rather nicely to simplified conceptions of 
dual economy which characterize the 
chemical industry as belonging to the 
core, manifesting internal ladders of pro- 
motion based on skill and seniority. Like 
the chemical plant studied by Blauner 


(1964), firm ‘‘A’’ is organized de-- 


partmentally, with rigid promotion ladders 
within each of its two production units 
(i.e., Pl-1 through P1—6 vs P2-1 through 
P2-11). With the exception of laborers in 
the first productive unit, each job within a 
department is supervised by the foreman, 
indicating one level of administration per 
department. Foremen, in turn, report to 
the production superintendent (M1). 
These hierarchies faithfully reflect dif- 
ferentials among jobs with respect to edu- 
cational and technical requirements (GED 
and SVP). In each department, only the 
foreman job is characterized by ‘‘variety 
and change” or “direction, control, and 
planning’’; jobs toward the bottom of the 
promotion and supervision ladders are 
“repetitive and continuous.” Adherence 
to predetermined tolerances or standards 
is important for all jobs except those at the 
bottom and the top of each department’s 
hierarchy. Ladders of promotion and au- 
thority also correspond rather closely to 
the physical demands of work, with those 


at the bottom performing the most strenu- 


ous tasks. 
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Figure 1b presents comparable data for 
chemical firm ‘‘B.’’ This establishment is 
in exactly the same four digit S. I. C. 
classification as firm ‘‘A,’’ and of almost 
identical size (173 employees, of which 83 
are engaged in production). Its adminis- 
trative and operating procedures also 
seem to be virtually identical to those of 
firm ‘‘A’’: establishment ‘‘B’’ operates 
four shifts, is also part of a larger corpora- 
tion, and is divided administratively into 
five departments (versus six for firm 
“AN 

However, the authority hierarchy and 
the structure of opportunity implied by the 
promotion network are conspicuously 
different from those shown in Figure la. 
(Sincé the promotion ladder in firm “B” is 
especially difficult to decipher from Fig. 
ure- lb—that is, one cannot permute the 
rows to obtain a systematic pattern of 
promotion—we have also expressed it 
graphically in Figure Ic.) Note that la- 
borers (P15), for example, can be pro- 
moted directly to leadmen; indeed, union 
agreements stipulate that only laborers 
can be promoted to leadmen. (Laborers 
are also promoted into five other posi- 
tions. Prevailing union practices allow la- 
borers to bid for any position; however, 
the detailed job analyses indicate that la- 
borers actually do move up as indicated in. 
Figure 1c.) Leadmen, in turn, can move 
into supervisory positions, while dust 
plant operator (which requires greater 
educational and vocational training) is a 
‘‘dead-end’’ job. Leadmen also supervise 
solution operators, even though the latter 
job again requires more educational and 
vocational preparation. A lift truck oper- 
ator can promote to flaker operator, even 
though the latter job requires less training 
time (SVP). 

In short, promotion and supervision 
hierarchies are considerably less orderly 
in this establishment. Entry level incum- 
bents can in principle bypass certain 
‘*dead-end’’ jobs between the bottom and 
top of the departmental hierarchy. 
Moreover, gradients of skill and experi- 
ence bear less relation to the structure of 
opportunity and authority. (There is also 
much less correspondence between levels 
of promotion and supervision on the one 
hand, and temperaments and physical 
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Figure ic. Promotion Ladder within Chemical Firm ‘‘B’’ (adapted from Figure 1b; arrow{s] indicate job to 


which promoted). 


demands of jobs on the other, at least 
compared to establishment *‘A.’’) Both 
chemical firms are represented by the 
same union, are located in the same state 
and detailed industry category, and, in- 
deed, were analyzed by the same individ- 
ual at the same point in time. Thus, any 
persuasive explanation of why these two 
establishments organize work roles so 
differently must move beyond simple, 
mechanistic notions of ‘‘dualism’’ or 
“segmentation,” focusing on the concrete 
organizational and suborganizational de- 
terminants of promotion and supervi- 
sion.*? Of course, this is not to suggest 


22 One conspicuous difference between the estab- 
lishments involves the physical separation of de- 
partmental units in firm *‘A’’ but not in *'B.” This 
factor might explain, for example, the existence of 
two nonproduction jobs—shipping clerk and truck 
driver—within the organic chemicals department of 
firm "A." Presumably, these jobs involve transfer- 
ring fatty acids from the other production site. How- 
ever, another anomaly is apparently unrelated to this 
difference between establishments. While firm “A” 
employs its stock clerk in the maintenance depart- 
ment, the same nonproduction job is situated within 
the production unit of firm ‘‘B.’’ The psychological 


and economic significance of work-unit location and - 


that industrial distinctions are irrelevant, 
or that hypotheses inspired by dualist or 
segmentation approaches would not be 
helpful in distinguishing these establish- 
ments from those in some other indus- 
try.23 However, as Burawoy (1979:245—-6) 
notes, 


the distinction between competitive and 
monopoly sectors can explain only so much 
of the variation in the labor process. Dif- 
ferences within each sector are probably as 
great if not greater than differences between 
sectors. 


structure has been documented in the chemical in- 
dustry (Blauner, 1964; Gallie, 1978) and in economic 
organizations generally (e.g., Grimes and Klein, 
1973; Van de Ven and Delbecq, 1974; Comstock and 
Scott, 1977). Thus, such differences in work organ- 
ization among firms—which cannot be explained by 
simplistic theories of segmentation——are likely to 
have important effects on worker experiences. 

23 Indeed, network data of this type would be quite 
useful in examining such hypotheses. Normalized 
measures of ‘‘fit’’ between hierarchies of supervi- 
sion, promotion, skill, training, and other job attri- 
butes can be computed for each firm (see, for exam- 
ple, Hubert, 1978). Such measures may then be em- 
ployed as firm-level characteristics with which to 
test whether internal jot structures do in fact differ 
across sectors. 
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The Trend in Dualism: Temporal Changes 
in Enterprise Work Organization 


We suggested earlier in this essay that 
historical transformations in work 
organization-——-while central to disputes 
among students of inequality—have been 
largely ignored by researchers. The few 
empirical studies undertaken (e.g., 
Horowitz and Herrnstadt, 1966; Scoville, 
1969; Dubnoff, 1978; Spenner, 1979) have 


done. little to advance the debate, since - 


differences among perspectives primarily 
concern how changes in work ar- 
rangements are instigated and im- 
plemented within the firm. Furthermore, 
‘most analyses have failed to consider rival 
explanations for the patterns of change 
documented. 

An illustration: One could compare 
various structuralist perspectives against 
a neoclassically inspired alternative by 
studying temporal changes in numerous 
firm-level phenomena—for example: in the 
number of distinct jobs within the enter- 
prise; the number of employees (by sex, 
race, etc.); degree of administrative inten- 
sity; or the overall level and degree of 
homogeneity of skill among jobs. For ex- 
pository purposes, we select one of 
these—changes in the firm’s ‘‘skill 
mix’’—and outline analyses for manufac- 
turing establishments. 

According to neoclassical theory, 


changes in the quantity and quality of: 


labor utilized should reflect the calculus of 
marginal substitution whereby factor in- 
puts are employed until their marginal 
productivity and cost are equal. Assume, 
for the moment, that the firm is in per- 
fectly competitive commodity and labor 
markets and that it experiences constant 
returns to scale; furthermore, we allow all 
factor inputs to be variable over the inter- 
val under study. Under these conditions, 
the mix of labor and capital (and of vari- 
‘ous types of labor) employed, far from 
reflecting any control imperative or the 
like, should be 
determined by purely technical properties of 
the production function relating the quan- 
tities of these inputs used and their respec- 
tive marginal physical products. If we knew 
the exact form of the production function, 
we could predict the behavior of the factoral 
shares (Nicholson, 1978:419). 
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Thus, if perfect competition prevails, one 
could examine temporal changes in in- 
dustrial capital expenditure and the pre- 
vailing wages paid to different classes of 
workers (grouped according to skill) on 
the one hand, and the value added by cap- 
ital and labor on the other hand, in order 
to determine if this simplified base-line 
model ‘‘makes sense.’’ In other words, 
one would follow neoclassical precedent 
by first assuming that firm decisions are 
derivatives of industrial conditions over 
which the perfectly competitive enterprise 
has no control. 

Briefly stated, to the extent that this 
naive neoclassical -model is accurate, 
changes in absolute and relative employ- 
ment among various skill families should 
correspond to patterns of change in pro- 
ductivity and factor prices for the industry 
within which the firm produces.* Clearly, 
this model will fail to explain firm-specific 
changes in skill composition in many in- 
stances. This failure may only reflect the 
dubiety of assuming perfect competition 
or constant returns to scale. Thus, one 
would next conduct ‘‘deviant case” 
analyses to determine whether departures 
from this simplistic neoclassical scenario 
can be subsumed under more complex and 
realistic assumptions concurrent with 
neoclassical orthodoxy. For example, the 
types of data usually employed in studies 
of industrial segmentation index the 
structure of input and output markets, 
allowing an assessment of whether ‘firm 
‘‘deviance’’ is simply attributable to loca- 
tion within an industry which departs from 
perfect competition. Conditions of indus- 
trial instability—tapped by such variables 
as work stoppages—may also account for 


. patterns of skill utilization not predicted 


by the base-line model, either because the 
specification of the production function is 
inappropriate for such industries, or be- 
cause of the effect of uncertainty on ad- 
ministrative decision making. If, as radical 
theorists suggest, owners and managers 


14 Since the enterprise is assumed to be in perfect 
competition, published industry-level data (e.g., in 
the Census of Manufactures)'documenting costs and 
productivities of classes of labor and other factor 
inputs should characterize the economic and techni- 
cal constraints which guide the firm’s decisions re- 
garding productive arrangements. 
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typically respond to such uncertainty by 
fragmenting, deskilling, or homogenizing 
their work force, then firms should insti- 
tute such changes in their skill mix even 
when ‘‘market forces’’ imply drastically 
“different ‘‘rational’’ responses. 

In sum, we envision a dispersion of 
. firms around predicted changes in skill 
distributions based on a simple version of 
the neoclassical model. Indeed, segmen- 
tation theorists often grant the decisive- 
ness of market forces within the periph- 
ery, and, thus, these naive predictions 
should depict patterns of change most ac- 
curately for firms located there. If critics 
of neoclassical orthodoxy are correct, the 
most drastic outliers should consist of 
center firms so’ insulated from market 
mechanisms that even the most generous 
variants of neoclassical theory cannot ac- 
count for their behavior. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This essay has examined the recent shift 
toward more structural explanations in 
studies of inequality. After providing a 
brief overview of this body of research 
and some of its shortcomings, we exam- 
ined its theoretical underpinnings, com- 
paring structuralist perspectives on work 
organization derived from institutional 
economics and neo-Marxism to more or- 
thodox accounts based on neoclassical 
and industrialism theories. This discus- 
sion, coupled with an examination of the 
levels and units of analysis adopted by 
various approaches, suggested areas 
where the different perspectives overlap 
and diverge. We concluded that social sci- 
entists interested in the structure of social 
inequality would benefit immeasurably by 
‘‘bringing the firms back in’’—that is, by 
incorporating organizational structure and 
process into empirical analyses of eco- 
nomic segmentation and work. Work ar- 
rangements within firms (and their trend) 
are the focus of most structural perspec- 
tives on positional stratification; thus, 
empirical studies grounded at the organ- 
izational level are more likely to inform 
current debates about the structure of 
work than is the growing body of research 
about structural effects on individual at- 
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tainment or covariation among occupa- 
tional and industrial characteristics. 

Structuralists typically dismiss status 
attainment research by arguing that mod- 
els of the socioeconomic career are 
misspecified unless they embrace the 
structures which organize attainment 
(e.g., Sgrenson, 1975; Bowles and Gintis, 
1976; Burawoy, 1977; Wright and Per- 
rone, 1977; Beck et al., 1978; Stolzenberg, 
1978). However, ‘‘structures,’’ too, are 
not immune from misspecification. Unlike 
research on the person-level determinants 
of achievement, the new structuralism is 
not leading toward a cohesive set of find- 
ings, perhaps because structures have 
been either assumed or inferred from their 
consequences for individuals, rather than 
subjected to detailed empirical scrutiny. 
In an effort to correct that deficiency, we 
outlined an agenda for future research, 
focusing on three aspects of work organ- 
ization: (a) the units which comprise the 
structure of work and the dimensions un- 
derlying economic segmentation; (b) the 
effects of sectoral differentiation on tech- 
nical and administrative arrangements 
within the firm; and (c) temporal changes 
in how enterprises organize production. 
While data sources at the job or firm level 
are admittedly scarce, they do exist; each 
of the analyses outlined here is part of our 
own ongoing program of empirical re- 
search utilizing data collected by the 
United States Employment Service 
(Bielby and Baron, 1979; 1980). l 

We fully expect that more complete 
data on jobs, firms, and industries will be 
assembled by social scientists as they be- 
come increasingly fond of structural per- 
spectives on social stratification. How- 
ever, we think careful consideration of 
this new orientation—its underpin- 
nings, strengths, weaknesses, and im- 
plications—is timely, before the emerg- 
ing consensus about the importance 
of “‘structure’’ assumes the status of 
dogma and engenders a conditioned re- 
sponse among researchers to construct © 
categorical variables. 

Underlying our discussion is the con- 
viction that the first step among structural 
stratification researchers must be to 
specify a theory of the relevant 
structure(s), and provide empirical re- 


4 
p~ 


ferents which allow the veracity of that 
theory to be*tested. To the extent that the 
various perspectives employed in 
structural research are scientifically use- 
ful, they must possess empirical content; 
as a consequence, the choice among them 
requires analyses which subject predic- 
tions of competing accounts to the possi- 
bility of meaningful empirical falsification. 


In our view, this aim is best accomplished - 


neither by simply imposing (or j tifying) 
a particular structure by fiat, id by in- 
ferring it post hoc from its effects on the 
micro elements over which it is assumed 
to be logically and temporally prior. 
Rather, one must examine its constituent 
elements and the ways in which they are 
organized. Yet much of the recent 
structuralist achievement research either 
adopts a specific perspective (e.g., Marx- 
ism) to rationalize a model of attainment, 
or else assigns priority to the attainment 
mode] and justifies the importation of one 
or more substantive frameworks (e.g., 
dual economy theory, organizational 
sociology). In our view, issues of individ- 
ual socioeconomic attainment should not 
detract attention from more fundamental 
questions regarding the characteristics of 
those structures which (presumably) 
shape achievement. By relating studies of 
segmentation and stratification more. di- 
rectly to the organization of work within 
firms, we hope to strengthen the corre- 
spondence between theory and method 
among those studying either the ‘‘empty 
places’’ in our economy or the people who 
occupy them. , 
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Building on perspectives from sociology, criminology, and economics, this article reports 
findings from a randomized experiment undertaken with over 2,000 ex-offenders in the states of 
Texas and Georgia in which unemployment benefits were extended to individuals immediately 
upon release from prison. The analysis focuses on the endogenous rslationships (over a 


one-year follow-up period) between these ‘‘transfer payments, 


+ 


unemployment, arrests for 


property and nonproperty crimes, and the resulting time spent in jail or prison. By ang large, the 
hypotheses derived from a priori theory are supported by the data. 


INTRODUCTION 


Strong individual and aggregate level 
correlations between poverty and official 
measures of crime are perhaps among the 
most firmly established of social science 
empirical generalizations. However cal- 
culated, official crime rates are almost al- 
ways ‘higher among the poor, and poor 
people are more likely to be arrested and 
convicted for a wide variety of offenses. 
Yet, the precise mechanisms linking pov- 
erty to crime remain elusive. Writers as 
diverse in their perspectives as William A. 
Bonger (1916), Robert K. Merton (1957) 
and Gary S. Becker (1968) have provided 
plausible theoretical explanations, but, to 
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date, the empirical tests have proved 
equivocal. 

Part of the difficulty no doubt stems 
from conceptual ambiguities: should eco- 
nomic need, for example, be treated as an 
attribute of an individual (e.g., Ehrlich, 
1973), or as an attribute of some social 
entity (e.g., Miller, 1958)? Problems in 
measuring the ‘‘real ’ rate of crime (Erik- 
son and Empey, 1963; Sparks et al., 1977; 
Penick and Owens, 1976) and in making 
proper causal inferences from aggregate 
data (Blumstein et al., 1978; Brier and 


_ Fienberg, 1980) further complicate mat- 


ters. However, perkaps the major obsta- 
cle has been the necessity of relying on 
naturally occurring variation in critical 
exogenous variables.’ 

First, there is nc guarantee that the 
exogenous variables of particular interest 


1 Possibly the strongest empirical case for disen- 
tangling the relationships between poverty and crime 
through the observation of naturally occurring varia- 
tion can be built from time-series analyses in which 
economic indicators (with appropriate lags) are re- 
lated to indices of crime cver time (Brenner, 1976). 
Although such studies have shown that various 
crime indices are indeed :ensitive to lagged unem- 
ployment rates and other economic indicators, the 
level of aggregation in suck analyses has been coun- 
tries as a whole or large -urisdictions within coun- 
tries, a level far removed from individuals. Thus, one 
risks the ecological fallacy if inferences to individu- 
als are made. 
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will possess sufficient variance to permit 
powerful tests of causal hypotheses. At 
the extreme, some -variables may ap- 
proximate constants. Second, when suffi- 
cient variance does exist, collinearity 
among the exogenous variables can effec- 
tively prohibit the estimation of stable 
multivariate models. At the extreme, the 
matrix of regressors may be singular. Fi- 
nally, even with the aid of recent advances 
in structural equation modeling, the di- 
rection of causal effects can be extremely 
difficult to disentangle. At the extreme, a 
set of simultaneous equations may be 
hopelessly underidentified so that unique 
parameter estimates cannot be calculated. 
Consider the following alternative: sup- 
pose it were possible to manipulate at 
least some of the important causal vari- 
ables in a manner that would generate the 
desired variation, that would reduce and 
perhaps eliminate multicollinearity, and 
that would permit one to determine 
whether change in a prospective causal 
variable in fact preceded change in an out- 
come of interest. This model, of course, 
comes from experiments undertaken in 
laboratories and, of late, has been in- 
creasingly applied in field settings. In- 
deed, the randomized experiment, proba- 
bly the definitive laboratory research de- 
sign, has been used in well over 300 natu- 
ral settings within evaluation research 
traditions alone (Boruch et al., 1978). 
The prospect of experimental manipu- 
lation suggests a number of possibilities 
for the study of poverty and crime. In 
particular, while it would clearly be cruel 
and capricious to randomly impoverish 
persons or households in service of social 
science rigor, it is at least not cruel to 
randomly provide supplemental income to 
poor persons or households in order to 
determine if such changes in resources 
have important behavioral consequences. 
In this article we will present evidence 
on the relationship between poverty and 
crime gathered from two randomized ex- 
periments, each conducted with samples 
of close to 2,000 persons who were re- 
leased over a 6-month period in 1976 from 
the state prisons of Georgia and Texas. 
Under the name of the Transitional Aid 
Research Project (TARP), persons re- 
leased from the prisons were assigned 
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either to one of four treatment conditions 
or to one of two control groups. The 
treatments provided either eligibility for 
unemployment benefits at several levels 
or the alternative of job counseling. One 
of the two control groups was followed in 
detail while the other was followed only 


-through administrative records.’ - 


In the analysis reported here, we will 
pay particular attention to the impact of 
the TARP experimental treatments on ar- 
rests (proxies for participation in crime) 
over a 12-month period following release 
from prison. These treatments, in effect, 
substantially changed many ex-felons’ in- 
come prospects, and the primary goal of 
TARP was to determine whether or not 
these efforts to reduce economic hardship 
in the period immediately after release 
from prison lowered participation in crime 
and, therefore, the likelihood of arrest. 

Are ex-felons an appropriate group for 
the study of the relationship between pov- 
erty and crime? On the negative side, one 
might argue that they constitute so self- 
selected a portion of some broader popu- 
lation that any findings would be difficult 
to generalize. After all, they have presum- 
ably engaged to a greater or lesser degree 
in a “‘life of crime’’: that is, officially at 
least, why they were sent to prison. On 
the positive side, it can be argued that 
since these are persons who have already 
on previous occasions opted for illegal ac- 
tivities, a test of the effect of poverty on 
crime may be especially strong. If the 
provision of income to individuals with 
clear ‘‘criminal proclivities’’- can reduce 
participation in illegal activities, then the 
difference made in income would be espe- 
cially compelling. We believe that ex- 
felons are a fully appropriate population to 
study and, in the pages to follow, will 
provide theory and data to show support 
of this view. 


BACKGROUND OF THE TARP EXPERIMENT 


A host of obstacles face ex-felons upon 
their release from prison (Lenihan, 1977; 
Irwin, 1970). These obstacles take a 


2 Greater detail on the treatment and control 


groups will be provided later in this article. 
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number of forms, and among the most 
formidable is extreme financial hardship. 
‘‘Gate money” provided by the state is 
rarely sufficient for more than a few days 
of subsistence, accumulated earnings 


from prison work are usually little more ` 


than loose change, and eligibility for wel- 
fare or other transfer payments is almost 
nonexistent for the unmarried young man 
in his twenties who is the typical released 
prisoner. 

Employment prospects are equally 
grim. Few prisoners have attractive work 
histories, having spent very large propor- 
tions of their adult lives in prison. Corre- 
spondingly, they have few marketable 
skills, ‘‘human capital’’ or contacts that 
would facilitate the job search process. 
Moreover, the stigma of a criminal record 
hampers efforts to find legitimate em- 
ployment. Indeed, given their lengthy 
day-to-day involvement with other crimi- 
nals in prison and their record of previous 
criminal activity, a rational course of ac- 
tion might well lead directly to renewed 
participation in illegal activities (Becker, 
1968; Ehrlich, 1973; Block and Heineke, 
1975). 

With these realities in mind, the begin- 
nings of the TARP experiments can be 
found in the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962 (and subsequent 
amendments) which gave to the Depart- 
ment of Labor a mandate to devise and 
provide programs responding to the em- 
ployment needs of ex-prisoners. The De- 
partment initially launched manpower 
training projects within prisons and after 
release. Unfortunately, evaluations of 
these efforts found little evidence of suc- 
cess. The Department then turned to 
testing short-term, income-support strate- 
gies for the period immediately after re- 
lease from prison. The first experimental 
program consisted of two kinds of inter- 
ventions: special job placement and coun- 
seling for ex-prisoners, and eligibility for 
short-term transfer payments similar to 
unemployment insurance benefits? (Leni- 


3 Given the usual eligibility rules based on em- 
ployment for the preceding five quarters (or so), 
most ¢x-prisoners are automatically excluded from 
unemployment payments even if they had teen 
working immediately prior to their incarceration. - 
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han, 1977; Mallar and Thornton, 1978; 
Rossi et al., 1980). In the first instance, 
special placement and counseling services 
were thought to speed an ex-offender’s 
reentry into the labor force and, conse- 
quently, reduce participation in criminal 
activities. In the second instance, modest 
transfer payments of about $60 a week for 
periods of up to 13 weeks (for those who 
could not find jobs) were thought to sub- 
sidize the job-search process and, in addi- 
tion, to reduce the need to resort to crime 
as an alternative source of income. 

After some initial pilot testing, the two 
interventions were field-tested in a ran- 
domized experiment conducted in Balti- 
more. Known as the LIFE experiment, 
approximately 400 men about to be re- 
leased from state prisons were randomly 
assigned to either one treatment, both 
treatments, or neither treatment (thus, 
three experimental groups and one control 
group in a fully crossed design). Ex- 
prisoners were then followed for up to two 
years in order to gauge immediate and 
longer-term effects. The placement and 
counseling intervention apparently had no 
impact on re-arrests, but the payments- 
eligibility intervention reduced re-arrests 
for property crimes about 8% (the dif- — 
ference between the two groups eligible 
for payments and the two groups that 
were not eligible). While the reduction 
was Statistically significant and en- 
couraging, it was hardly definitive (Leni- 
han, 1977; Mallar and Thornton, 1978). 

In order to better document the appar- 
ent success of the LIFE experiment and 
explore the mechanisms by which the re- 
duction in re-arrests occurred, the TARP 
experiment was launched. Approximately 
2,000 men and women in each of the states 
of Texas and Georgia who were about to 
be released from state prison were ran- 
domly assigned to four treatment groups 
and two control groups based loosely on 
the treatments delivered in the LIFE ex- 
periment.* 

Table 1 shows that the three payment 
groups varied along two important dimen- 


“ As the second control group was not interviewed 
during the postrelease year but only followed 
through administrative records, no information is 
available on employment for this group. Hence, it is 
not considered in this analysis. 
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Table 1. Target and Actual Number of Persons in 
TARP Groups Achieved at End of Re- 








cruitment 
Target 
No. in Actual Actual 
Each No. in No. in 
TARP Group State Georgia Texas 
Group 1: 
26 weeks of payments, 
100% tax 175 176 175 
Group 2: 
13 weeks of payments, 
100% tax 200 199 200 
Group 3: 
13 weeks of payments, 
25% tax 200 199 200 
Group 4: 
job placement only 200 201 200 
Group 3: 
interviewed controls 200 201 200 
Total 975 976 975 
Group 6: - 


noninterviewed controls* 


* Randomly selected controls, whose postrelease 
behavior was monitored only through administrative 
records—e.g., state criminal justice computerized 
arrest records and unemployment insurance wage 
files. See fn. 4. 


sions: the maximum number of weeks for 
which unemployment benefits would be 
provided and the tax on earnings from 
legitimate employment. Thus, ex- 
prisoners could obtain up to either 13 or 26 
weeks of support, and their payments 
would be reduced either dollar for dollar 
(100% tax) or 25¢ on the dollar (25% tax). 


Georgia participants were eligible for’ 


payments of $70 a week and, for the 100% 
tax groups, forgiveness amounts of $13.75 
(i.e., the first $13.75 of earnings had no 
impact on unemployment payments). 
Texas participants were eligible for $63 a 
week and, for the 100% tax groups, for- 
giveness amounts of $8.00. The job- 
_placement treatment consisted of special 
counseling efforts and grants of up to $100 
for the purchase of tools, special work 
clothes, and other work-related expenses. 
‘Finally, Table 1 indicates that, with a few 
trivial exceptions, the recruitment process 
in each state produced the desired number 
of participants in each of the groups. 
There was also no evidence that the as- 
signment process was other than random. 

To anticipate some important issues 
that will surface later, the TARP treat- 
ments differed in at least three important 
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ways from the earlier Baltimore LIFE 
treatments. First, planned variation in 
weeks of eligibility was introduced .into 
the TARP experiments in order to better 
determine the relative cost-effectiveness 
of different levels of support. If the ex- 
periments were successful in reducing re- 
arrest rates, the question of cost would 
certainly rise to the top of the political 
agenda. Thus, some effort was made to 
see how sensitive the effects would be to 
variations on the number of weeks for 
which support was provided. Second, 
similar arguments were used to justify 
taxing earnings—and taxing them at two 
different rates. This is in marked contrast 
to the LIFE experiment in which there 
was, in effect, little or no tax on earnings. 
Finally, the LIFE experiment was ad- 
ministered on a day-to-day basis by a re- 
search staff under the direction of Ken- 
neth J. Lenihan, while the TARP experi- 
ment was administered on a day-to-day 
basis by the staff of state employment of- 
fices, an alteration in administrative pro- 
cedures that followed from a desire to 
‘‘field-test’’ the treatment under condi- 
tions that likely would obtain should a 
TARP-like program eventually be 
adopted. Thus, in the LIFE experiment, 
ex-prisoners were in contact almost 
day-to-day with a research staff whose 
energies were devoted solely to the ex- 
periment, while ex-prisoners in the TARP 
experiments were in contact on a less- 
frequent basis with regular public servants 
who had a range of duties. 

Data on the randomly assigned TARP 
subjects came from several different 
sources. Prison records were extracted for 
biographical material predating participa- 
tion in the TARP experiment, criminal 
justice records were used to obtain an 
‘official’? reading on postrelease law vio- 
lations, and unemployment insurance files 
were used to obtain data on earnings sub- 
ject to unemployment insurance taxes. In 
addition, TARP subjects in groups 1 
through 5 were interviewed immediately 
prior to release and, then, 3 months, 6 
months; and 12 months after release. 
These interviews covered a host of post- 
incarceration experiences including em- 
ployment, marital status, living ar- 
rangements, major illnesses and acci- 
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dents, consumer purchases, and the like. 
Eventually, all four data sources were 
merged into a single record for each TARP 


participant addressing the first 12 months . 


after release from prison. 

Despite the fact that each of the states 
organized its own data-collection activi- 
ties, recruiting and training an ad hoc 
interviewing staff, high completion rates 
were experienced; the lowest completion 
rate for any wave of interviewing was 
84%. While measurement left something 
to be desired in each state, internal evi- 
dence indicated that the main policy vari- 
ables—employment, arrests, and exper- 
imental payments—were fairly well mea- 
sured (see Rossi et al., 1980). 


THEORETICAL ISSUES AND MODEL 
SPECIFICATION 


_ The empirical world rarely comes or- 
ganized into neat cubbyholes of sociologi- 
cal phenomena, economic phenomena, 


psychological phenomena and the like. | 


Moreover, it would be hard to argue that 
any particular social science discipline has 
‘had outstanding success in explaining 
criminal behavior, particularly with re- 
spect to the relationship between poverty 
and crime. Consequently, the theoretical 
underpinnings for our model specifi- 
cations will be eclectic, borrowing most 
heavily from criminology, sociology, and 
economics. 

It is, however, important to understand 
from the outset that the backgrounds of 
TARP participants rule out a priori the 
application of many popular perspectives 
on crime. In effect, a number of exoge- 
nous factors cited by earlier researchers 
are for all practical purposees held con- 
stant. First, all participants in the TARP 
experiment had just finished at least one 
year in state prison and most had rather 
extensive criminal records. In other 
words, all had shown a considerable talent 
for getting into trouble with the law. Thus, 


it is virtually impossible (with this sample) ' 


to consider in some fundamental sense 
why some individuals are arrested while 
others are not; we are limited to the ques- 
tion of whether past criminal proclivities 
can be altered. Second, most TARP par- 


ticipants returned to precisely the same 
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environments that presumably had 
spawned their earlier problems. By and 
large, they were again exposed to the 
same mix of family experiences, 
friendship patterns, economic opportuni- 
ties, and police practices that had earlier 
led to their incarceration in a state prison 
for terms of a year or more. Finally, 
TARP participants were drawn from the 
lowest strata of society, having poor edu- 
cational backgrounds, scant job experi- . 
ence, and meager earnings histories. Few 
sons and daughters of the middle class . 
were represented. 

In short, TARP participants were rather 
homogeneous with respect to social class, 
criminogenic background, and exposure 
to other felons. Moreover, what the TARP 
experiment is best designed to consider is 
whether relatively modest changes in an . 
e€x-prisoner’s. economic circumstances 
affect postprison behavior. These con- 
straints imply the need to focus on the 
short-run interplay between transfer pay- 
ments, employment, and arrests. Well- 
known theories resting on such concepts 
as subcultures, differential association, 
and blocked legitimate opportunities (see 
Glaser, 1979, for a recent review) are es- 
sentially irrelevant in the sense that vari- 
ables measuring these concepts are, for 
TARP participants, effectively constants. 

The social science theoretical traditions 
to which we must turn in order to con- 
struct models of the interplay between’ 
TARP payments, employment, and crime 
are to be found primarily in economics 
and sociology. From the economists we 
obtain a utilitarian perspective on how 
choices are made between such things as 
the alternative sources of income, par- 
ticularly those of employment and crime. 
Sociological theory provides us with an 
understanding of =mployment variables 
without monetary equivalents (Heineke, 
1978:11—4), including such features as 
social status, the interpersonal context of 
employment, and the like. 

Utilitarian perspectives on crime rest 
primarily on the efforts of economists 
working within neoclassical traditions 
(e.g., Becker, 1976; Sjoquist, 1973; 
Ehrlich, 1973; Block and Heineke, 1975; 
Heineke, 1978) although some sociologists 
have made contributions (e.g., Let- 
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kemann, 1973; Richards et al., 1979). 
While utilitarian approaches to criminal 
behavior are quite diverse, the following 
(Heineke, 1978:1~—2) overview captures 
much of what such perspectives share. 


Economic models of criminal behavior take 
as given those influences in the personal and 
social backgrounds of individuals that de- 
termine ‘‘respect for law,” proclivities to 
violence, preferences for risk and other be- 
havioral characteristics held to be determi- 
nants of criminality. These models are based 
on characteristics of individuals which are 
alleged to be common not only to large 
classes of offenders, but to large classes of 
economic agents in general. In a sentence, 
the models of economic choice’ theory, of 
which the criminal choice is a special case, 
hypothesize that all individuals, criminals 
and non-criminal alike, respond to incen- 
tives; and if the costs and benefits associated 
with an action change, the agent’s choices 
are likely to change. More specifically, these 
models postulate that the decision to commit 
an illegal act is reached via an egocentric 
cost-benefit analysis. As is implicit in this 
statement, the expected benefits and costs 
associated with an illegal act may contain 
both monetary and psychic elements. But by 
treating the individual’s ‘‘taste for crime” as 
a datum, one may build a theory of criminal 
behavior based on the opportunities con- 
fronting the potential offender. 


Within this broad framework, Heineke 
(1978) distinguishes two general classes of 


models: portfolio models and time alloca- 


tion models. The former address what 
portion of a decision maker’s wealth is 
risked in criminal activity and, therefore, 
_ requires that all returns from illegal ac- 
tivity be expressed in monetary equiva- 
lents. The latter notes the importance of 
psychic consequences and the fact that 
illegal activities are time consuming and, 
therefore, views participation in illegal 
activities as, formally, ‘‘a labor supply 
problem with uncertain consequences’’ 
(Heineke, 1978:3). For reasons that will 
soon become apparent, time-allocation 
approaches are more appropriate for the 
concerns of this article. 

Within the time-allocation perspective, 
individuals are assumed to face an ongo- 
ing set of choices between illegal and legal 
activities, and individuals will participate 
in illegal activities as the anticipated re- 
turns from illegal actions exceed the an- 
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ticipated returns from legal actions. In- 
centives include such things as money, 
possessions, and excitement, while. disin- 
centives include such things as arrests, 
imprisonment, and guilt. In the usual for- 
mal approaches (e.g., Ehrlich, 1973), it is 
assumed that the returns from illegal ac- 
tivities are uncertain. The uncertainty re- 
sults from an inability to know in advance 
whether illegitimate actions will lead to 
sanctions from the criminal justice sys- 
tem, implying that the costs associated 
with crime are, in effect, weighted by the 
probability of experiencing sanctions. For 
example, if the likelihood of arrest is 
small, even the most Draconian punish- 
ments will have little impact on the antici- 
pated costs of crime. l 

A critical point often overlooked in 
more vulgar translations of formal utili- 
tarian approaches is that individual deci- 
sion making proceeds on a marginalist 
basis. This means that the incremental 
returns of the next action are compared to 
the incremental costs and that, therefore, 
it is essential to know the decision 
maker’s circumstances at the point when a 
decision needs to be made. For example, 
it is common to assume that each incre- 
ment in income is worth less to the deci- 
sion maker than the last (that ts, the as- 
sumption of diminishing marginal utility); 
an additional $60 a week will mean a lot 
more to a person earning $100 a week than 
to a person earning $500 a week.” 

Given that legal and illegal activities are 
not completely mutually exclusive, indi- 
viduals must continually decide what mix 
of activities is appropriate. Within formal 
utilitarian approaches, individuals are as- 
sumed to select some mix of activities 
yielding the maximum anticipated returns 
conditional on such practical constraints 
as the amount of time and other resources 
available (that is, budget constraints). For 
some decision makers this may mean that 
crime becomes virtually a full-time job; 


. for others this may mean that criminal ac- 


tivities are at most an occasional source of 


5 This also implies that an individual is ‘trisk av- 
erse’’ (Barnett, 1973:105--9). The expected returns 
from a ‘‘gamble’’ must exceed (somewhat) the value 
of resources invested—or the gamble will not be 
taken. We will have more to say about this later. 
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supplemental income. And all manner of 
combinations in between are fully possi- 
ble. What matters, then, is the balance of 
incentives coupled with practical con- 
straints. | 

Given the constraints, the mix of legal 
and illegal activities producing maximum 
returns implies that no other mix can yield 
greater returns, and, when this mix is 
achieved, individuals are said to be ‘‘at 
the margin.” It cannot be overemphasized 
that the empirical predictions from the 
formal utilitarian models apply only at the 
margin. Thus, the implications of a 
change in the probability of sanction, for 
instance, can be formally assessed only 
for the mix of activities from which 
maximum returns are obtained. The pre- 
dictions do not apply to individuals who, 
for one reason or another, are not at the 
margin. | 

While the formal utilitarian perspectives 
typically emphasize the role of monetary 
incentives or incentives with monetary 
equivalents, there is, nonetheless, some 
concern for factors that are perhaps of 
more interest to sociologists. Block and 
Heineke (1975), for example, ‘‘build in” 
the effects of the psychic consequences of 
criminal activities. Human-capital 
theories provide for the possibility that the 
skills required for both legal and illegal 
activities can be enhanced through a vari- 
ety of formal and informal educational 
processes. (See Rosen, 1977, for a recent 
review of the human-capital literature.) 
Becker (1971) and Arrow (1972; 1973), 
among others, have provided models that 
can be used to explain, in a not entirely 
satisfactory fashion, the kinds of discrimi- 
nation faced by ex-prisoners in the job 


market. Finally, the job search literature. 


(for a recent review see Lippman and 
McCall, 1976a; 1976b; 1979) can be 
applied not only to efforts to find legiti- 
mate employment but also to finding il- 
legitimate ‘‘employment.”’ 

The fact that utilitarian models allow for 
variation in tastes only as a residual causal 
variable is, from a sociological point of 
view, a major flaw. However, a more 
serious deficiency for our purposes lies in 
the treatment of legitimate employment 
almost exclusively as a source of income. 
The sociological perspective on employ- 
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ment provides a number of additional di- 
mensions. First, being employed at any 
job is a valued status, as the 
occupational-prestige studies have shown 
(e.g., Nock and Rossi, 1978). Studies of 
the unemployed (Hyman, 1980) have doc- 
umented the deleterious effects of unem- 
ployment on self-esteem and morale. In- 
deed, an analvsis.of the social- 
psychological impact of unemployment 
among TARP members (Liker, 1980) 
shows that ex-felons are not immune to 
the same processes. Second, employment 
on the usual legitimate job implies being 
placed in contact with fellow workers, 
providing an interpersonal environment 
that may lead to new social circles, expo- 
sure to different values concerning the 
legitimacy of illegal activities, and so on. 
Finally, the returns from employment 
often increase with seniority; continued 
employment increases the stake involved 
in loss of employment (which economists 
also claim). 

Thus, these briefly outlined theoretical 
considerations provide the background for 
the construction of a testable model repre- 
senting the competitive interplay among 
work, payments, and crime—all, the en- 
dogenous outcomes of primary interest. 
At the outset, however, it is necessary to 
deal with a serious measurement issue. 
While we have been stressing time alloca- 
tions as a “‘labor supply” problem, we 
have no direct measure of time allocated 
to crime. We are forced, therefore, to rely 
on the number of arrests recorded by the 
criminal justice system over a 12-month 
follow-up. We are fully aware of the loose 
fit between arrests and participation in il- 
legal activity, but—at least from a policy 
point of view—arrests are a popular mea- 
sure of recidivism. Moreover, since we 
are concerned with changes in criminal 
activity in response to the TARP experi- 
ment, we are able to tolerate either ran- 
dom measurement error and/or consistent 
underestimates (or overestimates) when 
arrests are endogenous. 

Two kinds of arrests will be used: ar- 
rests for property crimes and arrests for 
nonproperty crimes.® This distinction fol- 


é **Nonproperty’’ crimes are a heterogeneous 
class ranging from murder and serious assault to 
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lows from the desire to distinguish those 
crimes that most likely have an earnings 
motive from those crimes not likely to 
produce income. As a measure of time 
invested in legal income-producing activi- 
ties, we will rely on the number of weeks 
worked during the postrelease year, as re- 
ported in follow-up interviews with TARP 
participants. 

An additional endogenous variable, jail 
and prison time, must be added to the 
original three as it often follows from ar- 
rests and, in turn, affects both payments 
and employment. Clearly, while sitting in 
jail (usually awaiting arraignment or trial) 
or in prison, after sentencing, an individ- 
ual can neither work, engage in the usual 
criminal activities, nor receive payments. 

Finally, the TARP treatment for which 
randomization was undertaken was eligi- 
bility for unemployment compensation. 
And eligibility, by itself, probably has lit- 
tle meaning unless translated into mea- 
sures of. how much money was actually 
given to TARP participants; it is, presum- 
ably, the money, not the eligibility per se, 
that is important. Consequently, our fifth, 
and last, endogenous variable is the 
number of dollars given to TARP partici- 
pants over the 12-month follow-up.’ 

It should be apparent that a number of 
causal links are likely to exist among the 
five endogenous variables. By design, 
payments were reduced by employment 
and eliminated if the ex-prisoner was in- 
_carcerated. Prisoners behind bars could 
not seek employment and were not sub- 
ject to additional arrests. Arrests for both 
property and nonproperty crimes should 
increase the number of weeks spent in jail 
or prison. These relationships are shown 
in Figure 1 along with causal effects that 
require somewhat more explanation. 

First, if one assumes a diminishing mar- 


disorderly conduct. Most of the charges included 
under this rubric consist of quite trivial charges. 

7 It should already be apparent that some impor- 
tant substantive and statistical decisions have been 
made. In particular, despite the fact that data were 
available at least by quarter (that is, three-month 
intervals), we are aggregating up to a year. In fact, 
we estimated models by quarter for the full year in 
part to consider lagged effects. However, these ef- 
forts were plagued with serious statistical problems, 
and we will not consider the results here (see Rossi et 
al., 1980). 
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ginal utility from income, TARP payments 
should reduce the time allocated to both 
employment and income-producing crime. 
Thus, other things being equal, TARP 
participants who receive greater amounts 
of money through TARP should evidence 
fewer arrests for property crime and fewer 
weeks worked. 

The assumption of a diminishing margi- 
nal utility from income is common within 
the broader framework of neoclassical 
traditions (e.g., Nicholson, 1978:60-76) 
and is equivalent in this instance to saying 
that individuals are risk-averse (Barnett, 
1973:105—9). By assuming that ex- 
prisoners are risk-averse, we are claiming 
that there is nothing basically unusual 
about the way they make decisions under 
uncertainty. However, we must also ac- 
knowledge that some economists who 
study crime resort to alternative assump- 
tions and, in particular, that at least some 
individuals with criminal proclivities are 
risk-prone. (For the implications of dif- 
ferent assumptions about risk, see 
Heineke, 1978.) We find such alternative 
conceptualizations vulnerable to the 
charge of ad hoc theory construction and 
prefer to continue with the more general 
perspective that ex-prisoners allocate 
their time through mechanisms common 
in the general population. 

Second, TARP payments increase the 
opportunity-costs of arrest because re- 
cipients have more to lose (that is, the 
TARP payments). Consequently, individ- 
uals who receive support through TARP 
should experience fewer arrests for both 
property and nonproperty crimes. 

In ‘‘real life,” of course, it was not ar- 
rests per se but, rather, incarceration that 
eliminated TARP payments. Moreover, 
some ex-prisoners no doubt received 
TARP payments despite brief periods of 
incarceration, perhaps prior to trial. How- 
ever, the critical point is that TARP par- 


_ ticipants were required to appear at the 


state unemployment office to certify their 
eligibility, and it is probably reasonable to 
assume that they believed that payments 
would not be made to incarcerated indi- 
viduals. At the very least, the program 
was introduced to participants in such a 
manner that this contingency was high- 
lighted. 
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Figure 1. Hypothesized Relationships among Endogenous Variables in TARP Counterbalancing Model. 


Third; employment should reduce the 
number of property and nonproperty ar- 
rests because (a) time is withdrawn from 
illegal activities, (b) the opportunity costs 
of arrest are increased as a job may now 
be lost, (c) human capital for legitimate 
pursuits is enhanced, and (d) preferences 
for legitimate activities are shaped. In ad- 
dition, employment should reduce the 
number of property arrests (only) by 
providing another source of income 
(thereby reducing the marginal value of 
earnings from illegal activities). 

The causal relationships just described 
can be elaborated in a number of interest- 
ing ways. For example, it was intended 
that TARP payments subsidize job search, 
enabling recipients to obtain positions 
with better wage rates and/or better 
working conditions. However, the 
theoretical background outlined earlier 
also suggests that TARP payments may 
subsidize a better search for illegal activi- 
ties, with TARP recipients engaging in 
more lucrative and less risky illegal activ- 
ities. While our data do not allow an 
analysis of the latter outcome, we can 
show that ex-felons who received pay- 


ments did get better jobs (Rossi et al., 
1980). 

Several important implications follow 
from the proposed causal relationships 
among our five endogenous variables. 
Perhaps most important, TARP payments 
should have both a positive and a negative 
impact on property and nonproperty ar- 


rests. TARP payments should directly re- 


duce the number of property and non- 
property arrests as discussed above. But, 
in addition, as TARP payments should re- 
duce employment and as reduced em- 
ployment should lead to a greater number 
of arrests, TARP payments should indi- 
rectly increase the number of property and 
nonproperty arrests. This counterbalanc- 
ing model implies that a failure to formally 
consider both the direct and indirect ef- 
fects may produce misleading results. In 
particular, the direct positive effects of the 
TARP payments may be cancelled out by 
the indirect negative effects of the TARP 
payments. ` 

It should be stressed that many of the 
arrows drawn in Figure 1 are not 
speculative in character, but are built into 
the design of the experiment. Thus, it is 
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the 100% tax on payments that defines the 
links between employment and TARP 
payments.’ Similarly, rules about pay- 
ment eligibility excluded payments to per- 
. sons who were in jail or prison or who 
were too ill to work. 


The reader may recall that the earlier . 


Baltimore LIFE experiment operated 
under different rules and under a different 
manner of administration. Hence, a mod- 
elling of the Baltimore LIFE experiment 
would remove some of the links shown in 
Figure 1. In particular, because the ex- 
perimenters were meticulous in adminis- 
tering a very generous tax rate, the link 
between employment and payments 
would have to be modified to indicate the 
employment did not lead to a loss in pay- 
ments. 

For those who prefer mathematical no- 
tation to path diagrams, we now show an 
abbreviated version of the five-equation 
nonrecursive model whose parameters we 
will estimate. 


Number Property Arrests = (TARP pay- 


ments, employment, incarceration, 
exogenous variables) (1) 
Number Nonproperty Arrests = f(TARP 
payments, employment, incarceration, 


exogenous variables) | (2) 
Number Weeks Employed = f(TARP 
payments, incarceration, exogenous 
variables) (3) 


Number Weeks ccend = f(property 
arrests, nonproperty arrests, interaction 
terms) (4) 

TARP Payments = f(interaction terms, 
exogenous variables) (5) 


There remains, of course, the question 
of what exogenous variables to include. 
Limited space prevents any extensive dis- 
cussion of exogenous variables, equation 
by equation, but there are no surprises. 
For the first three equations (property ar- 
rests, nonproperty arrests, and employ- 
ment), the exogenous variables fall within 
four broad groupings: indicators of eco- 
nomic need (for example, gate money and 


8 There is good evidence that Group 3, which op 
erated under a nominal tax rate of 25%, did not know 
about the tax rate and, hence, behaved as if they 
were under the 100% rate. 


TD 


savings), indicators of human capital (for 
example, education, physical handicaps), 
indicators of past commitment to the 
given activity (for example, number of 
prior convictions), and indicators with un- 
clear theoretical status, but with a history 
of empirical usefulness (for example, age). 
It is perhaps worth stressing that the 
exogenous variables were linked to par- 
ticular endogenous variables a priori. For 
example, human capital variables speak- 
ing to productivity in legitimate employ- 
ment were taken to be direct causes of the 
number of weeks employed. They were 
not taken as direct causes of (reduced) 
participation in illegitimate activities (that 
is, the number of property and nonprop- 
erty arrests), but could nevertheless affect 
participation in illegitimate activities indi- 
rectly through employment. Similarly, 
measures of past involvement in (and, 
perhaps, ‘‘tastes’’ for) illegitimate activi- 
ties were seen as direct causes of arrests 
for property and nonproperty offenses but 
were not taken to be direct causes of (un)- 
employment. Nevertheless, these mea- 
sures could affect employment indirectly 
through incarceration resulting from ar- 
rests. In any case, specification issues-are 
addressed in somewhat more detail in the 
next section as findings are considered, 
and a more thorough discussion can be 
found in Rossi et al. (1980). © 

For the last two equations (weeks in- 
carcerated and TARP payments), the 
exogenous variables reflect either the ex- 
perimental design (in the case of the last 
equation) and/or interaction terms. For 
example, while an. ex-prisoner’s criminal 
record may affect the sentence given for a 
crime, the impact is conditional on an ar- 
rest. Consequently, the impact of prior 
record must be represented as a product 
variable (arrest x prior record). Similarly, 
the impact of employment on TARP pay- 
ments is conditional on being in one of the 
experimental groups eligible for support. 
Again, a product variable is required. We 
will have more to say about such issues 
later. 


_ STATISTICAL PROCEDURES 


The power of the TARP research design 
and the richness of the data provide both 
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an unusual analytic opportunity and some 
difficult analytic problems. Besides the fact 
that the experimental intervention intro- 
duces an important exogenous factor into 
the system, the other major asset is, 
perhaps, that the experiment was con- 
ducted independently in two states. This 
means that if one state is taken as the 
initial site, the other state can be taken as 
replication. 

The replication is critical in part be- 
cause, even with the aid of theory from 
economics and sociology, it proved im- 
possible to actually estimate models that 
were fully consistent with the theory. The 
major difficulty was that we often had 
several highly correlated indicators of the 
same conceptual variable and to have in- 
cluded all of the indicators would have 
introduced serious multicollinearity. Thus, 
painful choices had to be made,’ and these 
risked capitalizing on type I and type II 
errors. Consequently, we “‘fine tuned” 
the model on the Texas data and then 
moved it over to the Georgia data virtually 
intact. With one exception to be discussed 


later, the only difference between the . 


model specifications in the two states was 
the availability of comparable variables. 
For example, IQ scores were readily 
available for the Texas sample but not for 
the Georgia sample. The basic point is that 
if the results in Georgia replicated those in 
Texas, the impact of the Texas ‘‘fine tun- 
ing’? was probably not serious. (This ne- 
glects, of course, the impact of similar 
specification errors in both states.) 

The nonrecursive model required that 
ordinary least squares be abandoned, and 
we proceeded with two-stage and three- 
stage least squares. The former is more 
robust to specification errors, but ts less 
efficient. The latter is less robust to speci- 
fication errors, but is more efficient. By 
and large, the results from the two proce- 
dures were much the same, which we take 
to mean that there are perhaps not serious 
specification errors. We will, however, 
report the three-stage least-squares results 
because its greater efficiency on the aver- 


°’ The option of confirmatory factor analysis 
(Jéreskog and Sérbom, 1979) was ruled out as im- 
practical given the large number of equations and 
variabies. 
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age yields (as expected) smaller standard 
errors. '° 

There remains one problem, however, 
for which no fully acceptable solution 
could be devised. All of the endogenous 
variables are bounded by zero; no nega- 
tive observations are possible. This im- 
plies that the residuals around the regres- 
sion hyperplane cannot be distributed `- 
normally, or even symmetrically. The re- 
sult is that, in principle, all of the regres- © 
sion coefficients are biased and .inconsis- 
tent (Tobin, 1958). For single-equation 
models, relatively simple procedures exist 
that yield consistent estimates (Amemiya, 
1973; Heckman, 1979; Ray et al., 1980). 
For simultaneous-equation models, how- 
ever, existing alternatives are only practi- 
cal for very simple models (e.g., Sickles 
and Schmidt, 1978). Hence, two fall-back 
strategies were applied. First, we 
transformed our mest serious truncated 
endogenous variables into dummy vari- 
ables (risking heteroskedasticity and, 
therefore, both inefficiency and biased 
standard errors) and reestimated the five- 
equation model. The overall story was 
much the same, although, as expected, the 
(biased) standard errors were typically in- 
flated. Second, we undertook a number of | 
transformations of the endogenous vari- 
ables in an effort to capture the functional 


form implied by the truncation.'! Again, 


10 Product variables for which one of the compo- 
nents is an endogenous variable are also vulnerable 
to simultaneous equation bias. With the aid of re- 
duced form equations with the exogenous compo- 
nent of the product variable removed, instruments 
for the product variables were constructed and in- 
serted where required. More generally, all of the 
equations met the order and rank conditions neces- 
sary to obtain unique parameter estimates. Finally, it 
is important to emphasize once again that ary 
structural equation model is only as good as its un- 
derlying theory and the parameter restrictions im- 
plied. In other words, all of our parameter restric- 
tions (that is, to zero) were theoretically based and, 
should one disagree with our theoretical model, there 
is no guarantee that our results would hold up under 
alternative formulations. However, it may be some 
comfort to know that we did do extensive work test- 
ing the sensitivity of our key findings to modest 
alterations in our specifications (particularly with re- 
spect to the exogenous variables) and the major 
findings were much the same. 

1! Our efforts in dealing with the truncation prob- 
lems were enormously aided by conversations with 
Thomas Cooley, Ann Witte, James Heckman, Peter 
Schmidt and Charlies Mallar. 
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Table 2. Analysis of the TARP Benefits Received (in Dollars) 


Texas Georgia 
Variable Coefficient t-value Coefficient t-value 
Intercept i 0.08 0.66 2.32 0.15 
Group 1 (26 weeks/100%) 1,681.12 10.82 1,691.11 7.60 
Group 2 (13 weeks/100%) 990.90 4.37 1,021.99 5.27 
Group 3 (13 weeks/25%)* 738.88 4.67 621.80 3.80 
Group 1 x Employment — 17.08 —2.86 —11.59 — 1.03 
Group 2 x Employment —7.93 — 1.08 — 10.65 — 1,2} 
Group 3 x Employment * ~0.35 ~0.07 3.90 0.58 
Group 1 x Jail — 15.23 — 1.64 —26.93 ~2.02 
Group 2 X Jail ~ 18.29 —1.81 — 14.59 — 1.07 
. Group 3 x Jail —0.00 —0.00 28.21 1.60 





2 Deleted groups are groups 4 and 5. 


the story held firm. Thus, we are inclined 
to believe that the biases created by the 
truncation are probably not serious al- 
though we want to stress that fully appro- 
priate adjustments were not undertaken. 


FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION 


In the interest of space, we have not 
included tables showing the reduced-form 
results for Texas and Georgia. With two 
important exceptions, the substantive 
findings from the reduced forms are unin- 
teresting, especially in the context of the 
structural-form results to be reported 
shortly. The first major finding is that 
membership in any of the three exper- 
imental groups eligible for payments had 
no statistically significant impact on either 
property arrests or nonproperty arrests. 
Because in the reduced forms the prop- 
erties of the randomized design still hold, 
the null findings cannot be dismissed as a 
function of specification error or multicol- 
linearity. In short, when the data are ana- 
lyzed as a randomized experiment with 
the orthogonal treatments defined as 
membership in one of the experimental 
groups or the control group (that is, eligi- 
bility for payments), the number of prop- 
erty and nonproperty arrests is not re- 
duced. 

Second, the reduced forms reveal a 
Statistically significant (at the .05 level) 
and nontrivial impact of TARP eligibility 
on employment. As predicted, there is 
evidence for a substantial work 
disincentive—averaging about 5 weeks’ 
less work over the course of 12 months. 


Had we stopped here, the findings would 
have been disappointing indeed; the 
TARP treatment produced no reduction in 
arrests but did reduce the effort invested 
in legal employment. 


Results from the Payment Equation 


Table 2 shows the structural equation 
results for the equations for Texas and 
Georgia in which is examined the amount 
of TARP payments received. It is immedi- 
ately apparent that in both states the ex- 
periments were implemented largely as 
designed. In both states the intercept is 
virtually zero with group 1 members re- 
ceiving about $1,700, group 2 members 
receiving about $1,000, and group 3 mem- 
bers receiving about $700. With two. ex- 
ceptions, all of the interaction effects (re- 
flecting the TARP design) are in the pre- 
dicted direction, but only four are statisti- 
cally significant at the .05 level for a 
one-tail test. Fortunately, the lack of 
Statistical significance should be no 
grounds for serious concern because the 
product variables are, not surprisingly, 
highly correlated with one another.!? In 
summary, the results from our first pair of 
equations are sensible and consistent with 
the TARP research design. Were this not 
the case, it would be almost pointless to 
proceed. 


12 It should also be noted that a fully proper speci- 
fication would have used interaction terms with 


‘earnings, not weeks employed. However, the wage 


data were somewhat suspect and in any case were 
plagued with large numbers of missing observations. 
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Table 3. Analysis of the Number of Weeks of Employed 


Texas Georgia 

Variable Coefficient t-value Coefficient t-value 
Intercept 23510" 6.66 18.79* 4.86 
Weeks incarcerated — 1,69 —9.89 ~1.32* —4.24 
TARP payments (hundred $) —0.64* ~6.49 --0.68* —7.79 
Male (dummy) 10.99* 5.74 8.56" 3.38 
$ at release (hundreds) —0.21* —1.68 —0.35* —1.89 
$ savings (hundreds) 0.04 0.59 -0.20 —2.57 
$ debts (hundreds) ~0.01 ~0.12 0.04 0.76 
Live w/spouse (dummy) 2.37 1.44 0.50 0.37 
Physical handicap (dummy) 0,.00+ 0.00+ — 1.44 —1.37 
Number of dependents (integer) —-0.32 —1,01 —- 0.80 —2.34 
Weeks sick or in hosp. —0.87* —8.67 —0.51* —6.05 
Black (dummy) —0.76 —0.90 —0.72 —0.78 
Chicano (dummy) —1.07 —0.97 
Unemployment rate (%) —0.65 —2.05 0.00+ 0.21 
Previous military service (dummy) —1.48 ~—1,52 ~—0.63 —0.59 
Achievement test score 0.00+ 0.21 b 
IQ test score ; 0.05 1.60 b 
Years of education —0.02 —0.14 0.20 1.00 
Age 21-40 (dummy) 1.30 1.46 —0.05 —0.05 
Employed at pre-TARP 

arrest (dummy) 1.88 2.58 1.28 1.34 
Job arranged at release (4 levels) 0.96* 2.34 4.63" 4.94 
Driver’s license (dummy) 1.34 1.84 1.16 0.98 
Prison vocational training (dummy) 0.26 0.31 E7 1.61 
Released on parole (dummy) . 3.19* 3.70 3.56* 3.60 
Union member b 0.12 0.12 


* Both coefficients significant at p < .05 for one-tail test. 


a: No variance. b: Variable not available. 


Results for the Number of Weeks 
Employed 


Table 3 shows the two structural 
equations in which the number of weeks 
employed is examined. Given the large 
number of coefficients estimated and the 
fine tuning applied to the Texas equation, 
we will proceed conservatively. We will 
focus on variables that attain statistical 
significance at the .05 level for one-tail 
tests (as the hypotheses were one-tailed) 
in both equations. While the probability of 
observing two coefficients at the .05 level 
is not .0025 (.05 x .05), in part because of 
the many tests applied, the chances of 
type-I errors are, nevertheless, dramat- 
ically reduced. 

To begin with, for each week in jail or 
prison, the number of weeks worked de- 
creases by about 1.5 weeks. While this is 
not surprising, the fact that the absolute 
values of the regression coefficients are 
greater than 1.0 implies that, often, loss of 
a job is involved. As suggested earlier, 
apprehension for illegal activities may 


well lead to substantial opportunity costs. 
It is instructive to compare the impact of 
incarceration with that of the number of 
weeks sick or in the hospital. Each week 
of illness arid/or hospitalization reduces 
the number of weeks worked by about 
three-quarters of a week; the absolute 
values of the regression coefficients are 
less than 1.0. Perhaps illness is less likely 
to mean loss of a job or perhaps ex- 
prisoners are able to work some of 
the time when they are ‘‘under the 
weather.” 13 

There seems to be little doubt that 
TARP participants respond to work disin- 
centives. Every $100 of TARP payments 
reduces the number of weeks worked by 
about two-thirds of a week. This implies 
that TARP participants who received 
maximum benefits of over $1,500 worked 
an average of 10 less weeks over the 12- 


13 It ig important to keep in mind that such point 
estimates have confidence intervals. Thus, the fact 
that the coefficient is not exactly 1.0 should be no 
cause for concern. 
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month interval. In addition, for each $100 
dollars that ex-prisoners had on hand at 
release (for example, gate money, prison 
‘earnings, etc.), work effort was reduced 
by about one-quarter of a week. However, 
TARP participants rarely had more than a 
. few hundred dollars at the time of release 
so that the overall impact was typically 
quite small. Finally, neither the size of 
savings accounts nor the amount of debt 
seemed to make any difference in work 
effort.!4 In summary, at least in the con- 
text of employment, there is some support 
for the assumption of a diminishing margi- 
nal utility from income and, as predicted, 
a nontrivial work disincentive produced 
by TARP payments.!5 
Three other variables are statistically 
significant in both equations. Men work 
an average of about 10 weeks more over 


the course of a year, and individuals who" 


are more likely to have a job arranged at 
time of release work several weeks more. 
Finally, ex-prisoners released on parole 
work over 3 weeks more during the 12- 
month interval. Given current skepticism 
about the efficacy of parole, even the 
rather modest impact revealed here 
should give some critics pause. We rea- 
soned a priori that since parole officers 
often make a concerted effort to have their 
parolees actively seeking work, an impact 
on employment would be found. 
Moreover, our specifications assume that, 
if being on parole reduces the number of 
arrests, the impact is mediated by em- 
ployment. That is, there is no direct re- 
lationship between parole status and ar- 
rests.!6 


14 These variables were drawn from the interviews 
and besides showing little variance were subject to 
serious measurement error. While ex-prisoners are 
apparently able to report pretty accurately the 
amount of money in their possession as they left the 
prison, their ability to remember the size of their 
savings accounts (for the few that had them) or their 
debts was suspect. 

15 If one focused only on the employment equation 
and conceptualized the TARP payments as a lump- 
sum transfer (that is, an increase in wealth) the de- 
creased work effort might well reflect an increased 
demand for leisure. However, this appears to be 
inconsistent with the results of the estimated equa- 
tion for nonproperty crimes (presumably a “‘leisure’’ 
activity). 

16 Tests of this assumption proved our a priori 
conception of parole to be correct. 
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Turning briefly to some null findings, it 
appears that our human-capital variables 
have little impact. While this would be 
stunning for a cross-section of the Ameri- 
can-work force, ex-prisoners are hardly 
such a cross-section. There is not a great 
deal of variance in human capital and, for 
the kinds o? jobs ex-prisoners typically 
seek, the usual human-capital variables 
may be of limited relevance.!7 Education, 
reading ability, and prior experience are 
probably of tittle importance to employers 
screening people to wash cars, pick let- 
tuce, swee> floors, and carry heavy 
boxes. And, as all have criminal records, 
the one important variable on which em- 
ployers might screen prospective em- 7 
ployees is actually constant. 

There is also no evidence that members 
of minority groups fare any worse in the 
job market. Again, for a cross-section of 
the American work force, this would be 
surprising. But one must keep in mind that 
the kinds o? jobs sought by ex-prisoners 
are at the very bottom of the status heap 
where employers are unable to routinely 
pick and choose. In short, for the least 
desirable jabs society provides, there is 
apparently equal opportunity. 

‘ In this context, however, the fact that 
men work more than women requires 
further consideration. The number of 
women in the sample (126) is far too small 
to permit a compelling analysis of male- 
female differences in employment pat- 
terns, but there is some suggestion that 
while being married increases the labor 
force participation of men, it decreases 
the labor orce participation of women 
(Jurik, 1979). In other words, although 
some form of discrimination may well. be 
involved, one cannot rule out a host of 
other factors resting on such things as the 
‚traditional divisions of household labor 
(Berk and Berk, 1979). 
Perhaps the major disappointment in 


' Table 3 is zhe failure of the overall unem- 


ployment rate for the county to which the 
TARP participant was released to consis- 
tently affe=t employment. The predicted 
impact suriaces in Texas but not in Geor- 
gia. Of course, the overall unemployment 


17 Jt is probably worth noting in passing that TARP 
participants nad average IQ’s. 
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rate is at best a very indirect measure of 
the demand for the labor of ex-prisoners, 
but we hoped for better. 


Results for the Number of Weeks in Jail or 
Prison 


Building causal models for the number 
of weeks in jail or prison was fraught with 
problems. To begin with, once we in- 
cluded the obvious predictors of the 
number of property and nonproperty ar- 
rests, all other regressors had to be added 
as interaction effects with the initial pair. 
As mentioned before, such variables as 
prior record should affect incarceration, 
conditional upon arrest. However, the 
requisite product variables were neces- 
sarily highly correlated with the number of 
property and nonproperty arrests which in 
practice meant that only two interaction 
terms could be inserted. We settled on 
interactions between arrests and whether 
the individual was a first offender, after 
trying several related possibilities in 
Texas (we did not experiment with the 
Georgia equation). 18 

At first blush, this might imply that im- 
portant causal variables were excluded. 
However, the reduced forms suggested 
otherwise. The R? for Texas was .12 and ` 
the R? for Georgia was .07, and the re- 
duced forms contained a number of pre- 
dictors that on theoretical grounds should 
have been important: number of prior 
convictions, being on parole, race, and the 
like. In short, for both Texas and Georgia, 
but especially for Georgia, we had very 
little with which to work. 

Table 4 shows the structural form re- 
sults and not a single causal variable is 
statistically significant in both equations 
(at the .05 level for a one-tail test).?9 


Nevertheless, there is some evidence that , 


a greater number of property arrests leads 
to a greater number of weeks behind bars. 
In Texas, the regression coefficient im- 


18 We also tried some interaction terms with en- 
dogenous regressors, but the multicollinearity prob- 
lems were even worse. 

19 We tried specifying and estimating separate 
equations for the time in prison versus the time in 
jail, but that proved’ impractical for a number of 
‘reasons. For example, the R? from the reduced-form 
equation for time in jail was so low that the resulting 
instrument had virtually no variance. 
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plies that for every property arrest about 
17 weeks of incarceration follow (t = 
7.89) and, in Georgia, the regression coef- 
ficient implies that for every property ar- 
rest about 10 weeks of incarceration fol- 
low (t = 1.36). In addition, all of the other 
regression coefficients—with one 
exception—have the predicted sign. In 
short, while the effects are small, there are 


‘at least no serious anomalies.*°® 


To summarize, our data effectively 
stacked the deck against finding a large 
number of statistically significant effects. 
We suspect that greater success would 
have been attained if the follow-up had 
lasted 24 months and, in addition, if we 
had had access to variables more relevant 
to preconviction jail terms (for example, 
whether or not bail was raised). 


Results for the Number of Property 
Arrests 


With the first three structural equations 
discussed, we are now ready to deliver the 
punch line: what is the relationship be- 
tween economic need and recidivism? 


_ And, in particular, did the TARP pay- 


ments reduce arrests as predicted? 

Table 5 shows the results for the 
number of property arrests. Five regres- 
sion coefficients attained statistical 
significance at the .05 level (one-tail test) 
in both equations and continuing with our 
conservative strategy we will focus 
primarily on these. 


20 We are somewhat at a loss to explain the disap- 
pointing results in Table 4, although we have several | 
speculations. First, the vast majority of incarcer- 
ations were for relatively minor offenses and the time 
in jail often reflected time awaiting an initial hearing 
before the magistrate, the time before bail was 
raised, or the time before trial. That is, the endoge- 
nous variables are heavily laden with preconviction 
and, therefore, presentencing experiences. It is 
probably fair to say that few of our exogenous vari- 
ables are likely to be especially relevant to these 
sorts of jail terms. Second, much of the variance in 
time behind bars for those individuals who were ar- 
rested can be attributed to relatively few individuals 
who committed more serious crimes and, in addition, 
who committed them early enough in the 12-month 
interval to be fully processed by the criminal justice 
system. In other words, exogenous variables that 
may have had important effects at the sentencing 
stage were relevant for only a rather small number of 
offenders. ` 


4 
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Table 4. Analysis for Number of Weeks in Jail or Prison 
Texas Georgia 

Variable Coefficient t-value Coefficient t-value 
Intercept 0.67 7 0.92 0.24 0.32 
Number of property arrests 17.09 7.89 10.30 1.36 
Number of nonproperty arrests 0.91 0.53 0.48 ` 0.09 
First offender x property arrests —5.63 — 1.64 7.04 0.69 
First offender x nonproperty arrests —2.05 ~0.49 —3.04 ~0.44 


To begin, it seems apparent that, within 
the structural equation framework we 
have proposed, TARP payments do re- 
duce the number of arrests. For Texas, 
each $100 reduces the number of property 
arrests by .02 (t = 3.19). This implies that 
for TARP participants receiving payments 
near the upper bound permitted by the 
program, the number of arrests was de- 
creased by .30. For Georgia, every $100 
reduces the number of property arrests by 
.01 (t =.2.21). Again, near the upper pro- 
gram bound of $1,500, the reduction in the 
number of arrests is about .15. In short, 
whatever the causal mechanisms (for 
example, increased opportunity costs, the i 
diminishing marginal utility of income), 
TARP payments appear to work as pre- 
dicted. 

The number of weeks employed also 
has the predicted effects. In Texas, each 
week of employment reduces the number 
of arrests by .03 (t = 5.15). Thus, individ- 
uals who are employed over most of the 
12-month interval can be expected to 
show about 1.5 fewer arrests for property 


Table 5. Analysis of the Number of Property Arrests 


Texas 

Variable Coefficient 
Intercept 1.19* 
Weeks employed —0.03* 
Weeks incarcerated —0.01 
TARP payments (hundred $) —0.02* 
Male (dummy) 0.28* 
Age (years) —0.01* 

$ at release (hundreds) —0.00+ 
$ savings (hundreds) 0.00+ 
$ debts (hundreds) 0.00+ 
Live w/spouse (dummy) 0.09 
Physical handicap (dummy) 0.02 
Number of dependents —0.02 
No. of prior property convictions 0.02 
Weeks sick or in hosp. —0.03* 


crimes. In Georgia, each week of em- 
ployment apparently reduces the number 
of property arrests by about .02 (t = 6.17). 
Over the course of a 12-month interval, 
individuals who are employed virtually 
full time can be expected to experience 
about 1 less arrest for property crime. 
Thus, once again, our predictions are sup- 
ported, although—at this point—almost 
any set of several competing causai expla- 
nations may be involved: increased op- 
portunity costs, diminishing marginal util- 
ity of income, increased human capital 
from legitimate activities, alteration in 
preferences, and the’ like. We will have 
more to say about these issues shortly 
when nonproperty crimes are considered. 

The remaining three findings are at least 
superficially straightforward and need lit- 
tle elaboration. Men experience on the 
average about .30 more arrests for prop- 
erty crimes. This mirrors much of the 
criminology literature although the causal 
mechanisms are far from clear. The same 
point holds for the effect of age. Here, 
each year decreases the number of prop- 


Georgia 
t-value Coefficient t-value 
5.40 0.79* 5.75 
—5.15 —0.02* ~—6.17 
—0.86 : a 
—3.19 `—0.01* —2.21 
2.33 .32* 3.22 
—1.98 —0.01" — 1.86 
—1.21 —0.00+ ~ 0.62 
0.45 —0.00+ —1.47 
0.18 0.00+ 0.43 
1.03 —0.01 —§.36 
0.30 —0.02 —0.74 
— 1.01 —0.02 —2.19 
1.49 0.04 1.54 
— 3.96 —0.02* — 3.51 


* Both coefficients significant at p < .05 for one-tail test. 


a: Dropped because of multicollinearity. 
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erty arrests by about .01; for many, crime 
is a bit like a bad case of acne. Finally, 
each week of illness or time in the hospital 
decreases the number of property arrests 
by .03 in Texas and .02 in Georgia. 

It may also be worth noting that two 
other variables perhaps have ‘‘real’’ effect 
but, nevertheless, fail to meet our conser- 
vative criterion for interpretation. There is 
a hint that a greater number of previous 
convictions for property crimes increases 
the number of property arrests and that 
those TARP participants with a greater 
number of dependents experience fewer 
property arrests. 

Finally, a brief word about the exclu- 
sion of weeks incarcerated from the Geor- 
gia equation. As a consequence of the 
very low R? in its reduced-form 
equation—and the fact that the very few 
variables that had any predictive value 
were also strong predictors in the reduced 
forms for the other endogenous regressors 
in the equation (payments and 
employment)—the instrument for weeks 
in jail or prison produced multicollinearity 
problems in the property-arrest equation. 
When included, time in jail or prison 
yielded a statistically significant, positive 
regression coefficient of nearly .06. This 
implied that every week in jail or prison 
increased substantially the number of ar- 
rests and individuals who were arrested 
early enough in the 12-month follow-up to 
spend 40 weeks in jail, for example, expe- 
rienced 2.5 more arrests. Moreover, the 
cross-equation correlations between the 
residuals increased enormously, another 
indicator of implausible and unstable re- 
sults.?! 


21 Had we continued to include weeks in jail or 
prison in the equation, the impact of weeks em- 
ployed would still have been statistically significant 
but the effects of TARP payments would not have 
been (in both the two-stage and three-stage least- 
squares results). 

We also experimented with an entirely different 
specification to take the impact of incarceration into 
account. In brief, we divided all of the time- 
dependent variables (for example, weeks employed, 
property arrests) by the number of weeks ‘‘at large” 
(that is, 52 minus the number of weeks in prison or 
jail). Hence, all time-dependent variables were stan- 
dardized for incarceration, and there then was no 
need for a separate equation predicting weeks in jail 
or prison. The results for the number of property 
arrests in Texas were virtually the same as for the 
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To summarize, two important indica- 
tors of financial need appear to reduce the 
number of property arrests experienced 
by TARP participants: TARP payments 
and employment. This pair of results has 
implications for our proposed counter- 
balancing model to which we will soon 
return.?2 


Results for the Number of NORDIORET) 
Arrests 


Table 6 shows the findings for the 
number of nonproperty arrests, and 
perhaps a few words are needed about 
specification issues. First, we have ap- 
proached nonproperty arrests as crimes 
for which there are very unlikely to be any 
monetary returns. Consequently, mea- 
sures of financial need are not included. 

Second, given the average nonserious- 
ness of nonproperty arrests, we have as- 
sumed that they are more likely to reflect 
the discretionary practice of local law en- 
forcement agencies. We had no direct 
measures of these practices but have in- 
cluded dummy variables for major juris- 
dictions in an effort to capture these ef- 
fects.?3 

Third, consistent with the view that 
nonproperty arrests may have little to do 
with the severity of offenses actually 


five-question model we have been considering. 
However, the standardization process created some 
of the same problems for the Georgia property equa- 
tion that we had been trying to circumvent. The 
correlation between the residuals for the Georgia 
property and nonproperty equations soared to .85, 
making the three-stage results especially suspect. 
Nevertheless, while t-value for the impact of TARP 
payments dropped to —.41, the negative impact of 
employment remained (for both two-stage and 
three-stage results). Note also that the standardiza- 
tion through the use of ratio variables by itself 
creates no artifacts, although the impact of mea- 
surement error is apparently exacerbated (Long, 
1980). 

22 Late in the analysis we tried various kinds of 
interaction effects. We explored the possibility that 
the payments, for example, worked ‘“‘better’’ for 
“good risks’: (for example, older ex-felons, ex- 
felons with better work histories, etc.). However, 
nothing of interest surfaced and very high multicol- 
linearity often resulted. Recall that instruments must 
be constructed for product variables in which one (or 
both) of the components is endogenous. 

23 The excluded dummy variable in both states is 
all rural counties. 
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Table 6. Analysis of the Number of Nonproperty Arrests 


Texas Georgia 

Variable Coefficient t-value Coefficient t-value 

Intercept 1.41* 3.29 1.19* 6.43 
' Weeks employed —~0.03* ~~ 3.68 ~—0.03* —5.35 

Weeks incarcerated —0.06 ~ 2.64 a 

TARP payments (hundred $) —~Q,02* —2.21 ~—0.01* —2.14 

Male (dummy) 0.45* 3.01 0.25* 1.90 

Age (years) ~0.00+ —0.30 —0.00+ —1.87 

No. of residences over the year 0.02 1.44 0.05 2.67 

Weeks sick or in hosp: —~0.03* — 2.59 ~0.02* —3.12 

Age at first arrest 0.01 —2.18 —0.01 -1.32 

Times arrested —0,.00+ —0.09 ~0.00+ —0,90 

Black (dummy) —0.07 1.17 ~0.02 —0.54 

Chicano (dummy) 0.11 1.38 b 

Prison adjustment -score ~0.00+ ~0.31 b 

Bexar (San Antonio) County (dummy) 0.39 3.12 b 

Dallas County (dummy) —0.05 —0.81 b 

Harris (Houston) County (dummy) -0.15 —2.33 b 

Tarrant (Fort Worth) County (dummy) —0.21 ~ 2.23 b 

Savannah County (dummy) b ~0.16 — 1.83 

Atlanta County (dummy) b 0.05 1.13 

Bibb County (dummy) .b 0.10 1.11 

Banks (dummy) i b ~0.15 — 1.64 


* Both coefficients statistically significant at p < .05 for one-tail test. 


a: Dropped due to high multicollinearity. 
_ b: Not available or does not apply. 


committed, we have included several 
variables tapping characteristics of per- 
petrators that might predict either a 
‘‘taste’’ for nonproperty offenses and/or 
attributes that might affect police prac- 
tices: race, prior record, unstable living 
arrangements, and the like. Finally, we 
again had to drop weeks in jail or prison 
from the Georgia equation because of in- 
stabilities produced by multicollinear- 
i 24 

Table 6 indicates that, by and large, the 
findings for nonproperty arrests are much 
like those for property arrests. Again em- 
ploying our conservative strategy of inter- 
preting only regression coefficients that 
are statistically significant in both states, 
it seems that each $100 of TARP payments 
reduces the number of nonproperty ar- 
rests in Texas by .02 and in Georgia by 
.01. While the effects are a bit smaller than 


44 As in the case ‘of property arrests, we tried to 
reduce the problems caused by our. incarceration 
variable through standardization; we standardized 
each time-dependent variable for the number of 
weeks ‘‘at large.” And, again, there was evidence of 
serious statistical problems. Nevertheless, employ- 
ment continued to have its effect, and, while TARP 
payments were no longer statistically significant, 
t-values hovered around —1.50. 


for property arrests, the overall impact is 
nontrivial. For example, $1,500 worth of 
payments in Texas should reduce the 
number of nonproperty arrests by .30. 

The effects of employment also surface 
once again. In Texas, each week of em- 
ployment reduces the number of nonprop- 
erty arrests by .03 and in Georgia each 
week of employment reduces the number 
of nonproperty arrests by .03. Thus, an 
individual who found a job shortly after 
release and worked steadily during the 
year of follow-up can be expected to expe- 
rience about 1.5 fewer nonproperty ar- 
rests. ' 

Of the remaining variables, men experi- 
ence about .30 more nonproperty arrests 
while each week of illness or in the hospi- 
tal reduces the number of nonproperty ar- 
rests by about .02. There is also some 
evidence that where an ex-prisoner lives 
makes a difference. Residents of Bexar 
County experience .39 more nonproperty 
arrests while residents of Harris County, 
Tarrant County and Savannah experience 
about .15 fewer nonproperty arrests. On 
the other hand, there is no indication that 
minorities are more subject to arrest, 
other things being equal. 

In short, while there are some interest- 
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ing differences found for the two kinds of 
arrests, the TARP payments and employ- 
ment have almost identical effects for 
both. However, since nonproperty arrests 
are very unlikely to involve crimes for 
which monetary returns are involved, the 
impact of having more disposable income, 
per se, is probably not relevant. Rather, 
the TARP payments may operate through 
the greater opportunity costs of apprehen- 
sion. The employment effects may oper- 
ate by (a) withdrawing time from compet- 
ing activities, (b) raising the opportunity 
cost of apprehension, and (c) shaping the 
preferences of TARP participants toward 
more law-abiding behavior. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The analysis of the TARP experiment 
suggests both methodological and sub- 
stantive conclusions. From the method- 
ological perspective, the importance of 
creating variance in critical exogenous 
variables is highlighted. A host of techni- 
cal difficulties inherent in data resting on 
naturally occurring variation may be sur- 
mounted. In addition, the potential merits 
of structural equation modeling to sup- 
plement the usual analyses of randomized 
experiments (that is, analysis of variance) 
is apparent. Had we not attempted to 
model the system of relationships affected 
by the TARP payments, a very different 
and incomplete story would have 
emerged. Finally, given all of the com- 
plexities and uncertainties of structural 
equation modeling, replications are 
clearly desirable. Without the Georgia 
replication, many of our most important 
findings could be rather easily dismissed. 

From a substantive perspective, our 
counterbalancing model has several im- 
portant implications for the relationship 
between poverty and crime among ex- 
offenders. First, it appears that exper- 
imentally induced unemployment does in- 
crease arrests for both property and non- 
property crimes. Moreover, the effect is 
direct and nontrivial; ex-prisoners who 
are unemployed have more difficulties 
with the criminal justice system. Second, 
modest transfer payments appear to re- 
duce arrests for property and nonproperty 
crimes. Poverty is apparently causally re- 
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lated to crime at the individual level. 
Third, modest income transfer payments, 
especially when made conditional upon 
unemployment, produce substantial work 
disincentives.> In this context, it is im- 
portant to bear in mind that the rules of 
the experiment as administered meant that 
often a 100% tax was placed on earnings 
{that is, TARP payments were reduced, 
dollar-for-dollar, for earnings received). 
Furthermore, work disincentive effects 
could have been expected to be large be- 
cause the employment opportunities 
available to TARP participants were poor 
competition for the payments. Wages of 
between $100 and $150 per week before 
taxes earned at hard and/or unpleasant 
tasks can hardly appear to be extraordi- 
narily appealing, compared to $60 or $73 
per week obtained without working. 

More broadly viewed, perhaps the most 
important substantive conclusion from the 
TARP experiment concerns the ability of 
a blend of theory from economics and 
sociology to explain at least some of the 
sources of variation in criminal behavior. 
For ex-offenders ai least, unemployment 
and poverty do cause crime on the mi- 
crolevel. Modest amounts of financial aid > 
can reduce recidivism among ex-felons. 
Experimentally induced unemployment 
can increase recidivism. The mechanisms 
producing these two effects can be antici- 
pated on the basis of a priori theoretical 
ideas from microeconomics and sociol- 
ogy. 

Finally, there are also policy implica- ` 
tions that can be drawn from the findings. 
A policy that would extend unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits to released pris- 
oners on a modest level will not increase 
recidivism overall. Hence, on purely hu- 
manitarian grounds, it is possible to argue 
for such a policy. When we also consider 


25 While it is difficult—and perhaps hazardous—to 
compare the work-disincentive effects of the nega- 
tive income tax payments offered in the income 
maintenance experiments with those experienced in 
the TARP experiments, it does appear that the TARP 
payment disincentive effects were several mag- 
nitudes larger. Of course, tax rates were different 
(and more generous in the income maintenance ex- 
periments), the populations were markedly different 
(intact families as opposed, mainly, to single males in 
the TARP experiments), etc. 
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that the burdens of postprison support fall 
largely on families subsisting at very mar- 
ginal levels, a good case can be made for 
implementing the policy as tested in Geor- 
gia and Texas. Modest extensions of the 
unemployment benefit system to released 
prisoners would transfer some portion of 
those burdens to the public sector. 

Although it may appear difficult to de- 
vise. a payment plan that would be 
stripped of work disincentive effects, the 
experiences of the earlier LIFE experi- 
ment at least suggest that it may be possi- 
ble to do so. A generous tax rate that is 
faithfully administered may provide posi- 
tive incentives for working, as the LIFE 
experience seems to indicate. It is also 
possible to build into payments stronger 
incentives than a generous tax rate, for 
example, actually increasing payments for 
a time if the ex-felon becomes em- 
ployed.** Indeed, this direction appears so 
promising that an additional program of 
experimental research appears indicated. 
Such -a program would investigate alter- 
native ways of reducing work disincen- 
tives of payments through testing of 
generous tax rates and positive incentives 
for employment. 
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Past examinations of differential recruitment to and the differential growth of social movements 
have typically sought explanation at a social psychological/motivational level of analysis. That 
focus has recently been called into question by scholars concerned with the process through 
which movement organizations expand their ranks and mobilize support for their causes. Yet, 
as Useem (1975) and Zald and McCarthy (1979) have noted, there has been little systematic 
research conducted on the details of the influence process. Drawing on data derived from a 
synthesis of existing research and two primary sources, this paper attempts to shed greater 
empirical and theoretical light on the movement recruitment process. The findings indicate that 
differential recruitment is not merely a function of dispositional susceptibility, but is strongly 
influenced by structural proximity, availability, and affective interaction with movement 
members. The findings also indicate that a movement organization’s network attributes function 


as an important determinant of its recruitment strategies and growth. 


Among the various issues and questions 
relating to the study of social movements, 
few have generated as much discussion 
and research as those pertaining to dif- 
ferential recruitment. Why are some 
people rather than others recruited into a 
particular social movement organization?! 
Given the number of competing and 
functionally equivalent movement organ- 
izations frequently on the market at the 
same time, how is it that people come to 


z 
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! Here we are following McCarthy and Zald’s 
(1977:1217-9) distinction between a social move- 
ment and a movement organization. They define a 
social movement as ‘‘a set of opinions and beliefs in 
a population which represents preferences” in sup- 
port of or opposition to social change. A social 
movement organization is defined as ‘‘a complex,'or 
formal, organization which identifies its goals with 
the preferences of a social movement or a counter- 
movement and attempts to implement those goals.’’ 
We think this is a conceptually useful distinction 
since individuals are recruited into and devote time 
and energy to movement organizations. 


participate in one rather than another? 
Why do some movement organizations 
attract a larger following and grow at a 
more rapid rate than others? Whether one 
scans the literature on religious cults and 
movements, political protest, the ghetto 
revolts of the 1960s, or student activism, 
the problem of differential recruitment 
surfaces as a dominant focal concern, 
both theoretically and empirically. In- 
deed, the study of movement recruitment 
has been ‘‘one of the most prominent 
characteristics of collective behavior re- 
search in recent years’’ (Marx and Wood, 
1975:388). 

Nonetheless, understanding of the pro- 
cess of differential recruitment, its un- 
derlying determinants, and implications , 
for the spread and growth of social move- 
ments is still quite limited (Marx and 
Wood, 1975:393). As Zald and McCarthy 
(1979:240) concluded in their recent re- 
view of the resource mobilization ap- 
proach, very little is known about the 
movement recruitment process and the 
conditions under which various recruit- 
ment techniques are more or less suc- 
cessful. 

The purpose of this article is to advance 
understanding of the movement recruit- 
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ment process by assembling quantitative 
and qualitative data which bear on the re- 
lationship between movement recruitment 
and such microstructural factors as social 
networks, and by developing a set of cor- 
responding propositions. Four focal ques- 
tions structure the inquiry: (1) What are 
the microstructural avenues of movement 
recruitment? (2) What accounts for the 
differential availability of people for 
movement participation? (3) What are the 
structural characteristics of social move- 

ments which predict different recruitment 
strategies and patterns? (4) What implica- 
tions do different recruitment strategies 
and patterns have for the spread and 
growth of a movement? 


DATA AND PROCEDURES 


The article draws on three sets of data. 
The first is derived from an examination of 


social movement case studies through: 


which we synthesize quantitative data 
pertaining to the recruitment process. 
References to the salience of such mi- 
crostructural factors as social networks 
are not uncommon, but our review of the 
literature revealed that most of the refer- 
ences tend to be impressionistic. There is 
a dearth of hard data specifying the func- 
tion of social networks in relation to dif- 
ferential recruitment to and the differen- 
tial spread and growth of movements. 
However, we did find ten studies with 
quantitative data bearing directly on the 
recruitment process. The sample size of 
the ten studies varies from 31 to 310 par- 
ticipants, with the combined N totalling 
more than 1,200. 

The second data set comes from an ex- 
amination of recruitment to the Nichiren 
Shoshu Buddhist movement in America.? 
These data were derived from the senior 
author’s observations and experiences as 
a participant-observer for a year and a 


2? Nichiren Shoshu of America (NSA) is a 
Japanese-based, culturally transplanted, proselytiz- 
ing Buddhist movement that seeks to change the 
world by changing individuals. It was formally intro- 
duced into America in 1960 and claims to have since 
attracted more than 200,000 members, tke vast 
majority of whom are Occidental. For a detailed 
examination of the movement’s ideology, goals, and 

operation in America, see Snow (1976; 1979). 
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half, his informal interviews with recruits 
and members, and his examination of a 
random sample of members’ testimonies 
appearing in the movement’s newspaper, 
The World Tribune.3 Since most editions 
of the newspaper contain several mem- 
bers’ testimonies, 504 were randomly 
selected from 1966 to 1974 (six per 
month), excluding a two-year period in 
which the newspaper was not readily 
available. Three hundred and thirty of the 
504 testimonies provided information 
specifying mode of recruitment into the 
movement. These 330 cases, coupled with 
15 other members from whom recruitment 
information was informally elicited, 
yielded a sample of 345. Informal inter- 
views with 25 Hare Krishna devotees 
supplement the data pertaining to Nichi- 
ren Shoshu. Twenty of the interviews 
were with members of the Krishna com- ` 
mune in Los Angeles, and five were with 
members of the Dallas commune. The 
interviews were conducted during the 
course of six visits to the Los Angeles ` 
commune and two visits to the Dallas 
commune.‘ 

The third data set is derived from a non- 
random sample of University of Texas 
students. A questionnaire designed to 
gather information pertaining to move- 
ment recruitment and participation was 
administered to 550 students enrolled in 
ten different university courses in the 
Spring semester of 1979. The first part of 
the questionnaire contained a list of 
twenty-five social movement organ- 
izations within the Austin, Texas, area. 
The respondents were initially asked to 
indicate for each movement whether they 
were (a) unfamiliar with it; (b) familiar but 
not sympathetic or supportive; (c) sym- 
pathetic but not a participant; or (d) asso- 
ciated with it as a participant at one time 
or another. Three hundred of the 550 re- 
spondents indicated that they either were 


3 The World Tribune is published five times 
weekly in Santa Monica, California. It was first is- 
sued in August 1964 and now has over 55,000 
monthly subscriptions. It constitutes a useful record 
of the growth and history of the Nichiren Shoshu 
movement in America. 

4 For a discussion of the origins, goals and ideol- 
ogy, and operation of Hare Krishna, see Daner 
(1976) and Judah (1974). 
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movement participants or were sym- 
pathetic with the objectives of one or 
more of the movements. Since we are 
concerned with differential recruitment, 
only the responses of the 135 participants 
and the 165 sympathizers are considered. 
The sympathetic nonparticipants consti- 
tute a kind of control group in that their 
responses shed light on the question of 
why it is that people who are in sympathy 
with and supportive of a movement’s 
value orientation do not always partici- 
pate in movement activities. A considera- 
tion of the responses of both participants 
and sympathizers should yield a better 
understanding of differential recruitment. 


FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION 


The Microstructural Avenues of 
Recruitment 


Movement recruitment has generally 
‘been approached from a social- 
psychological/motivational level of 
analysis, with various states-of-mind or 
psychological attributes posited as the 
major causal variables (see Cantril, 1941; 
Feuer, 1969; Glock, 1964; Hoffer, 1951; 


5 Classification of Respondents by Relationship to’ 
and Type of Movement 


Movement 
Type Participants* Sympathizers’ Totals 


Religious or 


Psychiatric! 54 50 104 
Political? 8i 115 196 
Totals 135 165 300 


a “Participants” refers to those individuals who 


devote time, energy, and other’ resources to the 
movement organization with which they are affili- 
ated. They are what McCarthy and Zald (1977:1221) 
refer to as the ‘‘constituents’’ of a social movement 
organization. 

. > '*Synpathizers’’ refers to those individuals who 
believe in or agree with the goals of a movement or 
movement organization, but do not devote any per- 
sonal resources to it. They are what McCarthy and 
Zald (1977:1221) refer to as ‘‘adherents.’’ 

€ Movements classified as ‘‘Religious or Psychiat- 
ric’’ include Transcendental Meditation, Church of 
Scientology, Baha’i, Jehovah's Witnesses, Campus 
Crusade for Christ, etc. 

4 Movements classified as ‘‘Political’’ include: 
National Organization for Reform of Marijuana 
Laws, NOW, Right to Life, Young Socialist Al- 
liance, Lesbian-Gay Alliance, John Birch Society, 
Common Cause, University Mobilization for Sur- 
vival (Anti-Nuke), etc. 
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Klapp, 1969; Toch, 1965). However rea- 
sonable the underlying assumption that 
some people are more susceptible than ` 
others to movement participation, that 
view deflects attention from the fact that 
recruitment cannot occur without prior 


, contact with a recruitment.agent. The 


potential participant has to be informed 
about and introduced into a particular 
movement. Thus, even if one accepts the 
popular contention that some individuals 
are predisposed social-psychologically to 
movement participation, the following 
question still remains: What determines 
which potential participants are most 
likely to come into contact with and be 
recruited into one movement rather than 
another, if into any movement at all? 

It is a basic sociological tenet that social 
phenomena are not distributed randomly, 
but are structured according to aggregate 
or group membership, role incumbency, 
and the like. It thus seems reasonable to 
assume that movement recruitment, 
rather than being random or merely the 
function of social-psychological predis- 
positions, will also be structured by cer- 
tain sociospatial factors. Accordingly, we 
can begin to answer the above question by 
considering, first, the various sociospatial 
settings in which movements and potential 
participants can come into contact, and, 
second, the variety of generally available 
modes of communication through which 
information can be imparted. 

Regarding the first concern, most spa- 
tial settings or domains of social life can 
be conceptualized in terms of a continuum 
ranging from public to private places.® 
Examples of the former include shopping 
malls, community sidewalks, airports, bus 
stations, and city parks. Country clubs, an 
office, a sorority or fraternity house, and 
an apartment or home are illustrative of 
the latter. 

The means of information dissemination 


6 Following Goffman (1963) and Lyman and Scott 
(1967), ‘‘public places’ refer to those regions or 
areas in a community or society that are freely and 
officially accessible to most members of that com- 
munity or society. ‘‘Private places,” on the other 
hand, refer to those spatial domains that are off- 
limits to all but acknowledged members and guests, 
and in which outsiders are considered as actual or 
potential intruders. 
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FACE-TO-FACE 


Face-to-face leafleting, petitioning, and 
proselytizing on sidewalks; participation 
in public events, such as parades; staging 
events for public consumption, such as 
sit-ins, protests, movement-sponsored 
conventions and festivals. 


PUBLIC 
CHANNELS 


Promotion and recruitment via radio, 
television, and newspapers. 





Door-to-door leafleting, petitioning, and 
proselytizing; information dissemination 
and recruitment among familiar others 
along the lines of promoter’s extra- 
movement interperscnal networks. 


PRIVATE 
CHANNELS 


Promotion and recruitment via mail and 
telephone. 


MEDIATED 


Figure 1. Classification of General Outreach and Engagement Possibilities for Movement Information Dis- 


semination, Promotion, and Recruitment 


can be conceptualized generally in terms 
of whether they are face-to-face or medi- 
ated. By face-to-face communication, we 
refer to all information, whether it be ver- 
bal or nonverbal, that is imparted when 
two or more individuals or groups are 
physically present. In contrast, mediated 
communication refers to information dis- 
semination through institutionalized mass 
communication mechanisms, such as 
radio and television, or through in- 
stitutionalized, but individualized and 
privatized, communication mechanisms 
such as the mail and telephone. 

The cross-classification of these two 
dimensions suggests four general and 
fairly distinct microstructural avenues for 
movement information dissemination and 
recruitment. Figure 1 schematically sum- 
marizes these alternative avenues, each of 
which is distinguished by the spatial do- 
main of social life in which contact can be 
‘ established and the means through which 
information can be imparted. 


Given the alternative microstructural 
avenues, the question arises as to the rel- 
ative yield of each in terms of actual re- 
cruits. In other words, is recruitment 
among strangers in public places more 
productive than recruitment along the 
other avenues, or are movement recruits 
typically drawn from existing members’ 
extramovement friends, acquaintances, 
and kin? 

Examination of the movement literature 
strongly suggests that the network chan- 
nel is the richest source of movement re- 
cruits. Numerous studies allude to the im- 


portance of social networks as a conduit 
for the spread of social movements. While 
some of these works are theoretical or 
Critical in Orientation (Oberschall, 1973; 
Tilly, 1978; Useem, 1975; Wilson, 1973; 
Wilson and Orum, 1976), most are empiri- 
cal studies of religious movements (Bibby 
and Brinkerhoff, 1974; Dator, 1969; Ger- 
lach and Hine, 1970; Harrison, 1974; 
Heirich, 1977; Judah, 1974; Lee, 1967; 
Lofland, 1966; Murata, 1969; White, 1970) 
or political protest or reform-oriented 
movements (Freeman, 1973; Jackson et 
al., 1960; Leahy, 1975; Marx, 1969; Orum, 
1972; Petras and Zeitlin, 1967; Pinard, 
1971; Tygart and Holt, 1972; Von Eschen 
et al., 1971; Woelfel et al., 1974; Zurcher 
and Kirkpatrick, 1976). Although sug- 
gestive, few of the investigations provide 
hard data specifying the relation between 
social networks and differential recruit- 
ment. However, ten studies were found 
with quantitative data bearing on the re- 
cruitment process. Table 1 summarizes 
the findings of all but one of the studies,’ 


7 Heirich’s (1977) findings regarding conversion to 
Catholic Pentecostalism do not neatly fit into Table 
1. However, the findings are consistent with those 
reported in Table 1. Among the 118 respondents 
‘introduced to the movement by trusted associ- 
ates,” 75% were converts. In contrast, among the 
187 respondents who were not introduced to the 
movement by trusted associates, only 31% were 
converts. Based on similar findings for other social 
influence variables, Heirich (1977:667) concluded 
that ‘‘it is clear that members of the movement, 
when recruiting, turn to previous friends and to per- 
sons they meet daily.” 
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Table 1. Studies with Data Specifying Mode of Recruitment to Various Movements (Percentage) 


Recruited through Social Networks 


Mode of Recruitment 


% Recruited 
% By % By Friends, Tot. % Rec. Outside 
Investigator Movement N Relatives Acquaintances? thr. Ntwks. Networks” 
Sills (1957) March of Dimes 234 c 90 99 " - 40 
Murata (1969) Sokagakkai 100 16 16 92 9 
Dator (1969) Sokagakkai 120 65 35 100 g 
White (1970) Sokagakkai ü 24 ' 86 96 | 4 
Gerlach and 
Hine (1970) Pentecostal Ir 47 32 79 21 
Harrison (1974) Catholic 169 s 59 59 k 
Pentecostal 
Bibby & Brinkerhoff Evangelistic 
(1974) Protestantism 132 45 29 74 26 
Leahy (1975) Anti-Abortion 31 26 65 91 9 
Judah (1974) Hare Krishna 63 0 3 3 97 


a Includes all individuals recruited through networks other than familial or kinship (e.g., occupational, 


neighborhood). 


> Includes all individuals recruited by strangers in the street or at mass meetings, or who sought out the 
movement after learning about it through the public media, or who joined on their own initiative. 

° Percent recruited by relatives, if any, not reported. Of the 90% recruited through networks, 52% were 
recruited by friends, 20% through community network, and 18% through organizational and occupational 


networks. 


4 Data derived from 200 testimonials of American members in a Sokagakkai newspaper. Of the 60% (120) 
indicating mode of recruitment, none was recruited by strangers or through the media. The reason for the 
large percentage recruited by relatives is that the majority of the individuals in the sample were American 
GI’s stationed in Japan who were married to Japanese members. 

° Sample size not given. Percent figures based on the average of three to five different surveys. Percent 
figure for friends and acquaintances based on the average of three surveys; percent figure for relatives and the 


last two columns based on the average of five surveys. 


! Figures based on the compilation of Gerlach and Hine’s (1970:79—80) reported findings regarding two 


separate Pentecostal churches. 


* Percent recruited by relatives or strangers, if any, not reported. Therefore the actual percentage recruited . 
one networks may have been greater than the 59% reported. 


clearly demonstrating the salience of so- 
cial networks as a recruitment avenue. 
For each of the movements studied, with 
the exception of Hare Krishna, extra- 
movement social networks constitute the 
primary source of recruits. 

Our findings regarding recruitment to 
Nichiren Shoshu are consistent with those 
just presented. As indicated in Table 2 
Nichiren Shoshu members are typically 
recruited into the movement by one or 


more members with whom they have a 


Table 2. Recruitment Patterns for Nichiren Shoshu 
and Hare Krishna (Percentage) 


Nichiren Shoshu - Hare Krishna 
Recruitment (N:345) (N:25) 
Avenues Percent Percent 
Public Places 17 96 
Social Networks 82 4 
Mass Media 1 0 
Mail/Telephone 0 0 


preexisting, extramovement, interpersonal 
‘tie. Although Nichiren Shoshu members 
devote a considerable amount of time and 
energy to proselytizing in public places, 
these information dissemination and re- 
cruiting forays are not very productive. 
The senior author accompanied members 
on over forty such expeditions, and only 
twice were recruits attracted. In contrast, 
all but one of the twenty-five Krishna de- 
votees we interviewed were recruited “‘off 
the street’? by other members who were 
strangers at the time of contact. (Factors 
which account for the different recruit- 
ment patterns of Hare Krishna and the 
other movements will be discussed later.) 
The important bridging function of so- 
cial networks in relation to movement re- 
cruitment is further demonstrated by our 
findings regarding the sample of university 
students participating in various social 
movements. Additionally, these findings 
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suggest that network linkages are not only 
important in accounting for differential re- 
cruitment into religious movements, but 
also for political movements. As indicated 
in Table 3, 63% of the students par- 
ticipating in political movements were 
drawn into their respective movement’s 
orbit of influence by being linked to one or 
more members through a preexisting, 
extramovement interpersonal tie. 

The findings associated with the three 
data sets not only corroborate each other, 
but they also clearly demonstrate the im- 
portance of preexisting social networks in 
structuring movement recruitment. It ts 
thus reasonable to suggest the following 
summary proposition: 

Proposition 1: Those outsiders who are 
linked to one or more movement mem- 
bers through preexisting extra- 
movement networks will have a greater 
probability of being contacted and re- 
cruited into that particular movement 
than will those individuals who are out- 
side of members’ extramovement net- 
works. 


The Importance of Social Networks in 
Accounting for Differential Availability 


Proposition 1 and the data in which it is 
grounded suggest that recruitment among 
social networks is likely to be more pro- 
ductive than recruitment via the other mi- 
crostructural avenues. However, the fact 
remains that not all relatives, friends or 
acquaintances of movement members 
participate in movement activities when 
invited. The findings reported in the pre- 
ceding section indicate that, for all the 
movements studied, at least some mem- 
bers were recruited ‘‘off the street’ or 
through the public media. The findings 


Table 3. Recruitment Avenues of a Sample of Uni- 
versity Students Participating in Various 
Movements (Percentage) 


Movements 

Political Religious Totals 
Recruitment (N:81) (N:54) (N:135) 
Avenues Percent Percent Percent 
Public Places 7 0 4 
Social Networks 63 80 70 
Mass Média 30 20 26 
Mail/Telephone 9 0 0 
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pertaining to Hare Krishna in particular 
Suggest that some movements recruit 
most of their members through channels 
other than social networks. The question 
thus arises as to who out of the pool of 
individuals contacted either through 
existing ties or through other recruitment 
avenues is most likely to become a move- 
ment participant? | 

One plausible answer is siipeeated by 
the many works that posit- a psychofunc- 
tional linkage between social-psychologi- 
cal attributes (conceptualized .as suscep- 
tibilities) and the goals and ideologies of 
movements (construed as appeals). Ac- 
cording to this view, participation in 
movement activities is largely a function 
of certain fertile dispositions, such as 
alienation (Bolton, 1972; Oppenheimer, 
1968; Ransford, 1968), relative depriva- 
tion (Aberle, 1966; Dayies, 1971; Glock, 
1964; Gurr, 1970); and authoritarianism 
(Hoffer, 1951; Lipset, 1960; Lipset and 
Raab, 1973). Although of longstanding 
popularity, the social-psychological dis- 
positional approach has in recent years 
been called into question on both theoreti- 
cal and empirical grounds.® Moreover, our 
research suggests that the reason why 
some rather than other individuals join a 
movement once they have been intro- 
duced to it can be explained in large part 
by their structural availability. Specifi- 
cally, the findings pertaining to Nichiren 
Shoshu and the sample, of movement 
sympathizers suggest that the reason for 
participating or not participating in 
movement activities once invited is 
largely contingent on the extent to which 


€ Much of the literature touching on the hypotheti- 
cal association between preexisting social psycho- 
logical strains and participation in movements sug- 
gests a relatively indeterminate relationship (see 
Aberle, 1965; Bolton, 1972; Marx and Wood, 1975; 


, Petras and Zeitlin, 1967; Portes, 1971; Useem, 1975). 


Also the magnitude of statistical association between 
measures of social psychological variables and par- 
ticipation in movements and protest activities has 
generally been quite small and unconvincing (see 
Lewis and Kraut, 1972; McPhail, 1971; Moinat et al., 
1972; Portes, 1971; Snyder and Tilly, 1972). For var- 
ied criticisms of the social psychological- 
dispositional approach to movement joining, see 
McCarthy and Zald (1977:1214~—5), Snow and Phillips 
(1980), Turner and Killian (1972:365), Useem 
(1975:11-18), and Zygmunt (1972). 
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extramovement networks function as 
countervailing influences. Since sets of 
social relationships can be more or less 
demanding in regard to time, energy, and 
emotional attachment (Etzioni, 1975; 
Kanter, 1972), it follows that they can also 
vary in the extent to which they constitute 
countervailing influences or extraneous 
commitments (Becker, 1960) with respect 
to alternative networks and lines of ac- 
tion. Hence, some individuals will be 
more available for movement exploration 
and participation because of the posses- 
sion of unscheduled or discretionary time 
and because of minimal countervailing 
risks or sanctions. 

In the case of Nichiren Shoshu, these 
observations seem to hold for both those 
members recruited from the street and 
those recruited through social networks. 
Most were under 30, single, in a tran- 
sitional role (such as that of student), em- 
ployed in a line rather than in a managerial 
position, or in a state of occupational mar- 
ginality. As a consequence, they tended to 
possess a greater amount of unscheduled 
time and generally lacked the kinds of ex- 
traneous commitments that are likely to 
inhibit movement participation. Aside 
from the absence of a social tie to one or 
more members prior to initial contact, 
those recruited from the street differed 
from those recruited through networks 
only in that they were structurally more 
available for participation. This observa- 
tion is illustrated by the following account 
of how and why one street-recruit, a 
twenty-five-year-old male, came to join 
Nichiren Shoshu: 

I found myself here in’ L.A. with 
nothing but the clothes I was wearing. I 
didn’t know anybody. I didn’t have a lot 
of money. It was a really strange situa- 
tion. 

I had just flown into L.A. airport, and 
all my baggage came up missing. This 
was on a Saturday night. Since I didn’t 
know anybody and didn’t have any 
place to go, I went to the airport police 
station and was told to go to Travelers’ 
Aid. But I learned‘that they wouldn’t be 
open until Tuesday, since this was a 
Labor Day weekend. So I waited 
around the airport until. Tuesday and 
then went down to Travelers’ Aid. They 
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sent me to the Welfare Department. 
After spending four days waiting and 
filling out forms, I was told that I 
couldn’t qualify for welfare because I 
wasn’t a California resident. 

At this point I didn’t know what to 
do. So I spent a few nights at the Mid- 
night Mission, and then decided to go to 
the Santa Monica Beach. That evening 
while I was walking around downtown 
Santa Monica, this guy came up to me 
and started talking about Nam- 
Myoho-Renge-Kyo (the Nichiren 
Shoshu chant), and asked if I would like 
to go to a meeting. Since I didn’t have 
anything else to do, I went along. 

All of a sudden I find myself at this 
meeting where everybody was chant- 
ing. I didn’t have the faintest idea about 

_ what was going on. I had never heard of 
the chant before, and didn’t even know 
there was such a group as NSA. But 
since everybody was telling me to give 
chanting a'try, I figured why not. I lit- 
erally didn’t have anything to lose. So I 
joined, and I’ve been chanting ever 
since—-which is about four months. 
Although this account differs somewhat 

from the stories of other street-recruits in 
its particulars, it underscores what was 

common to the life-situation of the 85 

street-recruits about whom we were able 
to gather information.? They were either 
recent arrivals to or passing through the 
area in which they were recruited, or they 
were minimally involved in proximal and 


demanding ,social relationships.!° Al- 


though one might argue that these street- 
recruits were ‘‘susceptible’’ to the ‘‘ap- 


9 The information pertaining to street-recruits is 
based on the testimonies of 61 Nichiren Shoshu 
members recruited off the street and on in-depth 
interviews with two street recruits to NSA and with 
24 Hare Krishna devotees. 

10 It thus follows that relatively few people are 


recruited directly off the streets for two basic rea- 


sons: First, most people walking the street are en- 
gaged in the business of completing a particular line 
of action—such as shopping, going to a movie, and 
the like—and, therefore, have little if any unsched- 
uled or free time when confronted by movement 
recruiters. Second, most individuals walking the 
street in most urban areas have a number of fairly 
strong, proximal social relationships that function as 
countervailing influences, at least when confronted 
by a proselytizing stranger. 
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peals’’ of the movements they joined be- 
cause they were ‘“‘social isolates,” ‘‘lon- 
ers,” or “‘outcasts,’’ we do not subscribe 
to such an interpretation. Rather, we think 
it is sociologically more compelling to 
argue that individuals who join social 
movements share the kinds of demo- 
graphic and social characteristics that 
allow them to follow their interests and/or 
engage in: exploratory behavior to a 
greater extent than individuals who are 
bound to existing lines of action by such 
extraneous commitments as spouse, chil- 
dren, debts, job, and occupational reputa- 
tion.!! 

This microstructural interpretation is 
also suggested by our findings regarding 
the movement sympathizers in our sample 
of university students. By movement 
sympathizers, we refer to those individu- 
als who indicate verbal support of or 
agreement with the goals of a movement, 
but who do not devote any time, energy, 
or other resources to advancing the 
movement’s objectives. The major rea- 
sons given by the sympathizers for re- 
maining on the sidelines and not getting 
invoived are indicated in Table 4. Most 
relevant to the present discussion is the 
finding that nearly two-thirds indicated 
that they did not have enough time to par- 
ticipate. Had their lines of action not been 
constrained by competing, extra- 
movement commitments and demands, 
and had they been asked to participate by 
a member with whom they were ac- 
quainted, then presumably they would 
have become a participant or ‘‘con- 


11 This interpretation is suggested by McCarthy 
and Zald (1973) in their initial discussion of resource 
mobilization, and by McPhail and Miller’s (1973) 
treatment of the assembling process. Although one 
must te cautious about assuming that the dynamics 
underlying participation in civil disorders and social 
movements are the same, it is worth noting that this 
interpretation is consistent with McPhail’s (1971) 
reinterpretation of the riot participation literature, 
Lachman and Singer’s (1968) findings regarding par- 
ticipation in the 1967 Detroit riot, and Snyder and 
Kelly’s (1979) discussion of the development of 
urban disorders. (Also see National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders, 1968:123.) Darley and 
Batson's (1973) work on helping behavior also sug- 
gests that unscheduled or discretionary time is 
perhaps the most important determinant of Good 
Samaritanism. 
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Table 4. Reasons for Not Participating Given by 
Movement Sympathizers (Percentage) 
Movements 
Political Religious Totals 
(N:115) (N:50)  (N:165) 


Reasons Percent Percent Percent 
i. Didn’t know anyone 

actively involved 73 66 71 
2. Not enough time 64 61 63 
3, Wasn't asked 57 47 54 
4. Just didn’t want 

to get involved 18 16 18 
5. Fear of negative 

reaction by 

nonmovement 

significant others 7 12 9 
6. Don’t know/other © 4 4 4 


stituent” rather than just a sympathizer or 
“adherent.” 

In light of these corroborating findings 
and observations, it seems reasonable to 


suggest that, given the existence of a so-. 


cial tie to one or more movement mem- 
bers, differential recruitment is largely a 
function of differential availability, which 
is best conceptualized as a microstructural 
phenomenon. That is, it is a function of 
how tightly individuals are tied to alterna- 
tive networks and thus have commitments 
that hinder the recruitment efforts of so- 
cial movement organizations. The fol- 
lowing propositions summarize the argu- 
ment. The -first pertains to the relation 
between social networks and availability 
for movement participation. The second 
concerns the connection between 
structural availability and the probability 
of actual participation. 

Proposition 2A: The fewer and the 

weaker the social ties to alternative 

networks, the greater the structural 
availability for movement participation. 

Proposition 2B: The greater the 

structural availability for participation, 

the greater the probability of accepting 
the recruitment “‘invitation.”’ 

. Here it might be argued that even 
though a social bond with one or more 
movement members and structural 
availability increase the probability of 
movement participation, they are not suf- 
ficient conditions. We would agree, espe- 
cially since social action on behalf of non- 
coercive organizations is unlikely in the 
absence of instrumental, affective, or 
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ideological alignment (Etzioni, 1975; 
Kanter, 1972; Parsons and Shils, 1962). 
However, it is important to emphasize 
that people seldom initially join move- 
ments per se. Rather they typically are 
asked to participate in movement activi- 
ties.!2 Furthermore, it is during the course 
of initial participation that they are 
provided with the ‘‘reasons’’ or ‘‘justifi- 
cations” for what they have already done 
and for continuing participation. As C. 
Wright Mills emphasized some time ago 
(1940), vocabularies of motives are fre- 
quently supplied ‘‘after the act” to explain 
the ‘‘underlying causes of the act,” even 
though they have little to say about how 
the act came about. We would thus argue 


that the ‘‘motives’’ for joining or contin-. 


ued participation are generally emergent 
and interactional rather than pre- 
structured. That is, they arise out of a 
process of ongoing interaction with a 
movement organization and its recruit- 
ment agents. Although this alignment pro- 
cess has not received much empirical at- 
tention, its salience in relation to move- 
ment recruitment has been illustrated by 
Lofland’s (1977a; 1977b) reexamination of 
the process by which one becomes a 
“Moonie” and by Snow’s (1976) descrip- 
tion of how Nichiren Shoshu strategically 
goes about the business of “‘luring’’ and 
‘*securing’’ recruits. In both cases the re- 
cruitment process is organized so as 
gradually to ‘‘sell’’ prospects on the 
‘“benefits’’ of participation and to provide 
them with “‘reasons’’ for remaining a 
member, This is not to suggest that pre- 
structured cognitive states and tensions 


12 This has been amply illustrated by a number of 
studies. In his examination of recruitment and con- 
. version to the Unification Church, Lofland 
(1977a:306) found that initial contact “commonly i in- 
volved an invitation to dinner, a lecture, or both” 
(see also Bromley and Shupe, 1979:171~4). Snow’ s, 
(1976) findings regarding the recruitment practices of 
the Nichiren Shoshu movement reveal similar pat- 
terns. When recruiting in public places, Nichiren 
Shoshu members coaxed prospects to attend discus- 
sion meetings, chanting sessions, and other move- 
ment activities. Our observations of the recruitment 
efforts of Krishna devotees also indicate that the first 
step was to get prospects to the local temple. They 
were invited to attend a devotional session, to listen 
to discussion of the philosophy, or to attend a Sun- 
day ‘‘love feast’’ (see also Judah, 1974). 
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are irrelevant for understanding move- 
ment joining. Rather, it is to emphasize 
that they must be aligned with the move- 
ment’s value orientation, given specific 
forms and means for expression and 
amelioration, and put into the service of 
the movement (Zygmunt, 1972).!> In light 
of these observations, we argue that initial 
and sustained participation is largely con- 
tingent on the countervailing influence of 
alternative networks and intensive in- 
teraction with movement members. 
Whereas the first factor determines 
whether one is structurally available for 
participation, the second factor gives rise 
to the rationale for participation. 


Structural Influences on Movement 
Recruitment Strategies and Patterns 


In analyzing the recruitment process 
from the point of view of the movement 
itself, the relationship between movement 
structure (as determined by its network 
attributes) and recruitment opportunities 
and patterns requires attention. As indi- 
cated earlier, there are four general out- 
reach and engagement channels that 
movements can exploit for information 
dissemination and recruitment: (1) They 


‘can channel their promotion and recruit- 


ment efforts among strangers in public 
places by face-to-face means; (2) They can 
promote via the institutionalized, mass 
communication mechanisms; (3) They can 
recruit among strangers in private places 
by such means as door-to-door canvas- 
sing; (4) They can promote and recruit 
through members’ extramovement social 
networks. The question thus arises as to 
what determines the patterning and chan- 
nelling of a movement’s recruitment ef- 
forts. 

Depending on their resource base and 
strategy, all nonsecretive movement or- 


13 In arguing that the ‘‘motives’’ for movement 


participation are largely emergent and interactional 


in character, we are at least implicitly questioning 
the rational calculus assumptions accepted by re- 
source mobilization theorists. That perspective is 
most clearly represented in the work of McCarthy 
and Zald (1973; 1977) and Oberschall (1973). For an 
extensive critique of this ‘‘utilitarian’’ strand of re- 
source mobilization theory, see Fireman and Gam-. 
son (1979) and Zurcher and Snow (forthcoming 1 ; 
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ganizations interested in expanding their 
ranks can exploit the first three recruit- 
ment possibilities. However, not all such 
movements are structurally able to use the 
network channel to the same extent since 
they do not all constitute open networks. 
Some movements are more restrictive and 
exclusive than others in that membership 
eligibility is contingent on the possession 


of certain ascribed or achieved attributes. 


In other movements, such as Hare 
Krishna, core membership may even be 
contingent upon the severance of extra- 
movement interpersonal ties. Since 
movement organizations can vary in the 
extent to which they are linked to or iso- 
lated from other networks of social rela- 
tions, it follows that their recruitment op- 
portunities can vary considerably. Ac- 
cordingly, it seems reasonable to suggest 
the following propositions regarding the 
relation between a movement’s network 
attributes and the channelling and pat- 
terning of its recruitment efforts: 

Proposition 3A: Movements requiring 
exclusive participation by their mem- 
bers in movement activities will attract 
members primarily from public places 
rather than from among extra- 
movement interpersonal associations 
and networks. 
Proposition 3B: Movements which do 
not require exclusive participation by 
their members in movement activities 
will attract members primarily from 
among extramovement interpersonal 
associations and networks, rather than 
from public places. 

These two propositions are suggested 
when we compare our findings regarding 
recruitment into Nichiren Shoshu with 
those pertaining to Hare Krishna. As 
mentioned earlier, more than three- 
quarters of our sample of NSA members 
reported that they were recruited into the 
movement by relatives, friends, or ac- 
quaintances. In contrast, only one of the 
twenty-five Krishna devotees we inter- 
viewed was recruited by a former ac- 
quaintance. Judah (1974:162) similarly 
found that only 3.32% of the Krishna de- 
votees he interviewed ‘‘learned about it 
through a friend who was a devotee.” The 
majority (66%) came into contact with the 
movement by encountering a public 
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chanting session or a devotee in the street. 
Judah (1974:162—3) concludes that 


... the results seem to indicate rather clearly 
the importance of the Movement’s method 
of proselytizing. It has attracted the atten- 
tion of many by its practice of chanting the 
Hare Krishna mantra in public. During these 
public ceremonies, other devotees sell the 
literature and engage the curious in conver- 
sation about Krishna. 


Anyone with firsthand knowledge of the 
Krishna movement will find little reason 
to quibble with Judah’s (1974) observa- 
tions. However, he fails to note that the 


‚movement in general and devotees in par- 
‘ticular have little choice other than to turn 


to the streets in search of recruits. Since 
core membership in Hare Krishna re- 
quires an austere communal lifestyle and 
the severance of extramovement inter- 
personal ties, the movement is 
structurally compelled-to concentrate its 
recruitment efforts in public places. Con- 
sequently, most of its members are re- 
cruited ‘‘off the streets.” 

In contrast, the Nichiren Shoshu 
movement does not involve communal life 
or require its members to sever their 
extramovement interpersonal ties. It is, 
therefore, structurally able to recruit both 


' in public places and through members’ 


extramovement networks. Consequently, 
it draws the bulk of its membership from 
those networks. 


Implications of Recruitment Strategies for 
Movement Spread and Growth 


The differential spread and growth of 
social movements has generally been an- 
alyzed in terms of the appeal of movement 
goals and value orientations to: various 
target populations in the ambient society. 
That a movement’s organizational 
structure, and particularly its network at- 
tributes, might function as an important 
determinant of its spread and growth has 
received only brief attention in the lit- 
erature (Curtis and Zurcher, 1973; 1974; 
Messinger, 1955; Zald and Ash, 1966; 
Zurcher and Kirkpatrick, 1976). We now 
address this issue. Specifically, do dif- 
ferences in network attributes and re- 
cruitment opportunities have a significant 
impact on the success of a movement’s 
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recruitment efforts, as measured by the 
number of outsiders actually recruited? 
The answer hypothetically depends not 
only on a movement’s value orientation, 
but also on whether recruitment among 
_ social networks typically yields a greater 
return than does recruitment ‘‘off the 
street” or through the media. If the latter 
is generally more productive, then a 
movement’s network attributes would be 
of little relevance to its overall growth. 
However, if recruitment among strangers 
is not as effective as recruitment among 
movement members’ acquaintances, 
friends, and relatives, then a movement’s 
network attributes would constitute a sig- 


nificant and important variable in relation . 


to its growth and spread. 

Our findings indicate that for those 
movements which recruit both in public 
places and through networks, recruitment 
among acquaintances, friends, and kin is 
generally more successful than recruit- 
ment among strangers. We thus conclude 
that a movement’s network attributes and 
corresponding recruitment patterns do in- 
deed make a significant difference in a 
movement’s recruitment efforts and 
growth. Hence, the following propo- 
sitions: | 

Proposition 4A: The success of move- 
ment recruitment efforts, measured by 
the numbers of.outsiders actually re- 
cruited, will vary with the extent to 
which movements are linked to other 
groups and networks via members’ 
extramovement interpersonal ties, 
such that: 
Proposition 4B: Movements which are 
linked to other groups and networks will 
normally grow at a more rapid rate and 
normally attain a larger membership 
than will movements which are 
structurally more isolated and closed. 

Aside from a few exceptions (Craven 
and Wellman, 1974; Curtis and Zurcher, 
1973; Turk, 1970), most social network 
analyses have focused on the individual 
and his or her interpersonal ties, with a 
paucity of social ties taken as evidence of 
objective or structural social isolation. 
That focus may be useful for understand- 


ing the structural determinants of individ- - 


ual behavioral patterns and propensities. 
However, it obscures the fact that social 
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isolation can also occur at the group or 
movement level, as when a movement has 
few, if any, direct links with other groups 
and therefore constitutes a closed network 
or insulated system of social relations. 
When this occurs, Propositions 4A and 4B 
suggest that such movements will differ 
markedly from structurally less isolated 
movements in recruitment opportunities 
and patterns, and overall growth. 
Empirical support is provided for the 
propositions by a comparison of the mem- 
bership claims of the Nichiren Shoshu and 
Hare Krishna movement organizations in 
the United States. Since 1970 Nichiren 
Shoshu’s membership claims have con- 
sistently hovered between 200,000 and 
250,000. In contrast, members of the Los 
Angeles and Dallas Krishna communes 
have reported that the number of com- 
munal Krishna devotees throughout the 
country totals no more than 4,000. While 
efforts to reach an objective estimate of 
Nichiren Shoshu’s membership suggest 
that it is about half of what the movement 
claims (see Snow, 1976:137—44), the 
point still remains that Nichiren Shoshu’s 
membership far exceeds that of Hare 
Krishna. Given the fact that both are 
active, proselytizing movements, the 
question arises as to why the spread and 
growth of Nichiren Shoshu have far out- 
distanced those of Hare Krishna. Dif- 
ferences in the value orientation, prom- 
ises, and membership demands of the two 
movements certainly constitute important 
variables in accounting for the difference 
in their spread and growth.'4 However, 


14 Regarding the differences in the value orienta- 


tions and promises of the two movements, Nichiren 
Shoshu is more practical and this-worldly in orienta- 
tion. Rather than calling for a renunciation of worldly 
attachments and promising a transcendence of the 
material world, as is the case with Hare Krishna, 
Nichiren Shoshu promises the realization of personal 
enlightenment and happiness in the immediate here- 
and-now. It is thus reasonable to assume that Nichi- 
ren Shoshu would appeal to a greater number of 
people than would Hare Krishna. Relatedly, mem- 
bership in Nichiren Shoshu is much less demanding. 
Not only are Krishna devotees required to surrender 
to the movement their personal possessions and de- 
siderata, but they are also required to sever their 
preexisting, extramovement interpersonal associ- 
ations and ties. In contrast, Nichiren Shoshu mem- 
bers are merely required to surrender some time and 
energy, and perhaps be willing to risk a negative 
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Propositions 4A and 4B point to a perhaps 
more significant determinant of the dif- 
ferential spread and growth not only of 
these two movement organizations, but 
also of social movement organizations in 
general: the extent to which a movement 
organization is linked to or structurally 
isolated from other groups and networks 
within its environment of operation. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In recent years the study of differential 
recruitment to and the differential spread 
and growth of social movements has been 
characterized by concern with the process 
through which movement organizations 
Strategically expand their ranks and 
mobilize support for their cause. Yet, as 
both Useem (1975:43) and Zald and 
McCarthy (1979:240) have noted, there 
has been relatively little systematic re- 
search conducted on the details of the in- 
fluence process. In order to shed greater 
empirical and theoretical light on the re- 
cruitment process, we have presented 
data derived from three sources. Our 
findings indicate that the probability of 
being recruited into a particular move- 
ment is largely a function of two condi- 
tions: (1) links to one or more movement 
members through a preexisting or emer- 
gent interpersonal tie; and (2) the absence 
of countervailing networks. The first con- 
dition suggests who is most likely to be 
brought directly into a movement organ- 
ization’s orbit of influence and thereby 
subjected to its recruitment and reality- 
construction efforts. The second indicates 
who is structurally most available for par- 
ticipation and therefore most likely to ac- 
cept the recruitment invitation. Our find- 
ings also indicate that a movement’s re- 
cruitment strategies and its resultant 
growth will vary considerably in the de- 
gree to which it constitutes a closed or 
open network of social relations. Taken 





reaction by nonmovement significant others. In 
short, not only is it easier to be a Nichiren Shoshu 
member than a .Krishna devotee, but Nichiren 
Shoshu adherents also live in and are ‘‘into’’ the 
here-and-now material world to a much greater ex- 
tent than are the saffron-robed chanters and pro- 
moters of the Krishna mantra. 
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together, these findings indicate that both 
the network attributes of movement or- 
ganizations and members function as im- 
portant structural determinants of dif- 
ferential recruitment to and the differen- 
tial growth of movement organizations.'5 

Several theoretical and empirical impli- 
cations are suggested by our findings and 
correspondent propositions. First, in 
contrast to the traditional assumption that 
movement recruitment efforts are largely 
a function of goals and ideology, our © 
findings indicate that the mobilization 
process in general and the recruitment 
process in particular are likely to vary sig- 
nificantly with changes in organizational 
structure. Indeed, our findings indicate 
that movement goals and organizational 
structure may occasionally contradict 
each other. When this occurs, as in the 
case of Hare Krishna, the organizational 
structure will function as the more im- 
portant determinant of recruitment pat- 
terns. 

Second, since social networks consti- 
tute microstructures, the findings suggest 
that microstructural variables are. of 
equal, and perhaps greater, importance 
than dispositional susceptibilities in the 
determination of differential recruttment. 
We do not urge that dispositions be wholly 
ignored in attempts to understand the re- 
cruitment process. The notion ‘‘disposi- 
tion” perhaps usefully could be integrated 
with the network perspective by concep- 
tualizing it in terms of the normative, in- ` 
strumental and affective ties among cur- 
rent and potential participants. People can 
become encapsulated (Lofland, 1977a; 
1977b) by a movement when they are 


‘“‘dispositionally’’ linked to the prose- 


lytizing network, and when that con- 
nection becomes expanded by exposure to 
increasingly broadened socialization mes- 
sages. ; 


'5 Our concentration upon microstructural factors 
in movement recruitment is not intended to detract 
scholars from equally necessary macrostructural 
probings of movement emergence, growth and de- 
cline. Blumer’s (1951) identification of general social 
movements as seedbeds for specific movements re- 
mains heuristically important. The shifts in societal 
trends, especially in values and their interpretations, 
can influence the relevance of networks (and rhetoric 
in networks) for potential movement recruits. 
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Third, our analysis suggests that the 
question of ‘‘why’’ people join social 
movements cannot be adequately under- 
stood apart from an examination of the 
process of ‘‘how’’ individuals come to 


align themselves with a particular move- ` 


ment. Indeed, it is our contention that the 
‘twhys’’ or ‘‘reasons’’ for joining arise out 
of the recruitment process itself. We 
would thus argue that further examination 
of movement joining and participation 
should give more attention to how move- 
ments solicit, coax, and secure partici- 
pants, and more attention to the factors 
that account for variations in recruitment 
strategies and their efficacy. An examina- 
tion of such factors should move us be- 
yond our current knowledge about the re- 
cruitment process, which has, according 
to Marx and Wood (1975:393), reached ‘‘a 
point of diminishing returns.”’ 


s 
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While sociologists have long debated the relationship between the status characteristics of 
criminal offenders and the sentences they receive, they have done so with data sets drawn from 
state courts whose prosecutorial resources are focused almost entirely on low status 
defendants. Qualitative and quantitative data analyzed in this paper are drawn from ten federal 
‘district courts whose statutes and resources provide greater potential for the prosecution of the 
white-collar crimes of higher status offenders. Three questions are addressed: (1) Are there 
substantial jurisdictional differences in the prosecution of white-collar cases? if so, (2) Are there 
corresponding jurisdictional differences in the sentencing of white-collar cases? and (3) Within 
jurisdictions, are there further differences in the factors that influence sentencing decisions in 
white-collar as compared to other kinds of cases? The data are analyzed from a perspective that 
emphasizes organizational considerations: we conceptualize the criminal justice process as a 
loosely coupled system and the use of prosecutorial resources as proactive and reactive. We 
argue that the expanded prosecution of white-collar persons for their white-collar crimes 
requires a proactive prosecutorial policy and a tightening of the coupling between plea 
negotiations and sentencing decisions in the prosecutorial and judicial subsystems: Our 
quantitative analysis reveals that one district follows a uniquely proactive pattern. As expected, 
this proactive district also exhibits a unique leniency in the sentencing of college educated 
white-collar criminals that is related to earlier plea and charging decisions. A rather different 
and unanticipated pattern of leniency is found in this district for less educated white-collar 
offenders. A conclusion of this study is that there may be an inverse relationship between the 


volume of white-collar prosecutions and the severity with which they are sentenced. 


The existence of systematic links be- 
tween the status characteristics of crimi- 
nal offenders and the sentences they re- 
ceive has been debated for some time (see 
Hagan, 1974). This debate is grounded in 
issues of theory and policy. For example, 
Chiricos and Waldo (1975) regard a re- 


lationship between class position and’ 


sentencing as crucial to one prominent 
version (Chambliss and Seidman, 1971) of 
a conflict theory of crime, while the ab- 
sence of such a relationship. is usually 
deemed essential to notions of “‘equality 
before the law.” It therefore is not sur- 
prising that this type of debate has gener- 
ated a large volume of research (see Net- 
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tler, 1979:40—6). What is surprising is the 
inconclusiveness of the findings that flow 
from this work. 

The problem is not simply that these 
findings are inconsistent, although they 
are that. For all the studies that find little 
(e.g., Bernstein et al., 1977) or no (e.g., 
Chiricos and Waldo, 1975) relationship 
between status characteristics and sen- 
tencing, there are still those that find this 
relationship to be substantial (e.g., 
Swigert and Farrell, 1977; Lizotte, 1978). 
However, the larger issue is that the data 
sets on which these studies are based are 
widely thought to be inadequate. Specifi- 
cally, critics (e.g., Greenberg, 1977; Hop- 
kins, 1977; Reasons, 1977) note that the 
samples considered in these studies con- 
sist almost entirely of low status defend- 
ants, making this research mainly a matter 


of within- rather than between-class 


comparisons. Thus, while (to date) re- 
search of this type has focused on the 
sentencing of ‘‘traditional?’ or ‘‘common’’ 
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crimes (e.g., murder, robbery, larceny, 
etc.), Hopkins (1977:177) points out that 
‘‘The illegal activities of the middle and 
upper classes are typically such things as 
income tax evasion and, in the case of 
businessmen, price fixing, violation of 
pollution laws and misrepresentation in 
advertising.” 

Three problems account for the failure 
of recent research to consider the latter 
kinds of crimes, which usually are desig- 
nated vaguely as ‘‘white-collar crimes.” 
First, there is an uncertainty about what, 
and who, to study. The difficulty is that 
not all white-collar crimes (e.g., income 
tax violations) are committed by white- 
collar persons, and not all white-collar 
persons commit white-collar crimes (e.g., 
the crimes of Patty Hearst). We respond 
to this problem in this paper by cross- 
classifying indicators of the status of the 
offender and the offense. This allows us to 
compare the prosecution and sentencing 
of the white-collar crimes of white-collar 
persons with the prosecution and sen- 
tencing of other offender-offense combi- 
nations (see later pages, herein, for further 
elaboration of this point). Second, the 
former kinds of white-collar crimes are 
prosecuted with their greatest frequency 
in the American federal courts. To date, 
most sociological research on sentencing 
has been done in the state courts. Third, 
much of the white-collar crime of white- 
collar persons is ‘‘beyond incrimination’’ 
(Kennedy, 1970). That is, much of this 
white-collar ‘‘indiscretion’’ is handled in 
the civil courts, or not dealt with at all. 
However, this situation shows signs of 
change. 

Some U.S. Attorney offices recently 
have begun to take increased initiative in 
the prosecution of white-collar persons 
and their white-collar crimes. The quan- 
titative data analyzed in this paper consist 
of cases prosecuted and sentenced over a 
several-year period in ten federal district 
courts, including one of the first U.S. At- 
torney offices in this country reputed to 
have made the prosecution of white-collar 
cases a high priority; qualitative data, as 
well, were gathered through observations 
and interviews in these courts. The latter 
data are used first to ground the following 
discussion of “‘white-collar justice.” 
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THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF 
WHITE-COLLAR JUSTICE 


To understand the sanctioning of 
white-collar persons and their white-collar 
crimes we must consider the system in 
which this occurs. In this section, we de- 
velop a perspective for viewing the opera- 
tions of this system. The perspective we 
offer is derived from the work of others 
and from the interviews and observations . 
gathered in site visits to the ten district 
courts. The districts and their principal 
cities are Eastern and Southern New York 
(Brooklyn and Manhattan), Northern Il- 
linois (Chicago), Eastern Pennsylvania ` 
(Philadelphia), Maryland (Baltimore), 
Northern Texas (Dallas), Western 
Missouri (Kansas City), Northern Georgia 
(Atlanta), Central California (Los 
Angeles), and Eastern Michigan (Detroit). 
During the site visits we observed ap-_ 
proximately 200 hours of court proceed- 
ings and conducted approximately 600 
hours of interviews with the following 
court personnel: 9 Chief Judges and 42 
Presiding Judges, 8 United States Attor- 
neys and 48 Assistant United States At- 
torneys, 14 Probation Officers, 15 Admin- 
istrators of Pre-Trial Services Agencies, 
31 Magistrates, and 10 Chiefs of Public 
Defender Offices.! 

Reiss (1971; 1974) conceptualizes the 
Criminal justice system as a loosely ar- 
ticulated operating network of input- 
output relationships among a series of 
subsystems; a set of relationships that we 


1 These interviews were conducted over a ten- 
week period, with one week spent in each of the ten 
districts. The ten jurisdictions comprise a purposive 
sample selected by the Supreme Court (under 
provisions of the Speedy Trial Act; see fn: 4) and 
intended to maximize the representation of major 
metropolitan and geographic areas across the United 
States. The first two authors of this paper conducted 
the interviews together, using a set of structured, 


. open-ended interview schedules that are available on 


request. Our purpose was to interview a cross- 
section of court personnel across the ten districts. 
Unedited excerpts from these interviews are quoted 
in this article. One Chief Judge refused to be inter- 


‘viewed and two U.S. Attorneys were not available 


for interviews. However, the First Assistant to each 
of the latter U.S. Attorneys was interviewed and our 
coverage otherwise was quite comprehensive. These 
qualitative data were generated to correspond to the 
quantitative data discussed later in this paper. 
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will refer to as a ‘‘loosely coupled sys- 
tem” (Hagan et al., 1979; see also Meyer 
and Rowan, 1977). Discretion is dispersed 
throughout this system, and mechanisms 
for systematizing this discretion appear to 
be the exception as much as the rule. 
Thus, Gibbs (1978:105) observes that **... 
the system actually appears to be an 
ungoverned mishmash,’’ and Eisenstein 
and Jacob (1977:37) note that even ‘‘the 
judge does not rule or govern; at most, he 
manages, and often he is managed by 
others.” Reiss (1971:120) goes on to sug- 
gest that “‘the major means of control 
among the subsystems ts internal to each”’ 
with the significant consequence that 
‘each subsystem creates its own system 
of justice.” This situation becomes prob- 
lematic when the attempt is made in such 
a system to establish or shift policies and 
priorities. Indeed, one of the fascinating 
features of loosely coupled systems is 
their ability to circumvent such changes 
(see Meyer and Rowan, 1977). 

Yet important changes in policies and 
priorities sometimes do occur, with sys- 
temwide repercussions. Within the crimi- 
nal justice system, such changes are often 
implemented through the prosecutorial 
subsystem. Reiss (1974:690) indicates why 
and how: 

By legal authority and by practice, prose- 

cutors have the greatest discretion in the 

formally organized criminal justice network. 

... The way that prosecutors exercise dis- 

cretion over input and output varies consid- 

erably among jurisdictions. This variation is 
due partly to the organized forms of discre- 
tion available to a prosecutor in a given 
jurisdiction and partly to historical practice 
within that office. The discretionary deci- 
sions of prosecutors whether or not to file 
information can exercise substantial. control 
over input into the system, while the quan- 
tity and quality of.output are determined 
mainly by their decisions to nol pros or to 
plea bargain. 
Drawing from Reiss (1971), Black (1973) 
and our own interviews, we suggest that 
this prosecutorial power can be exercised 
in two principal ways. 

On the one hand, prosecutors can fol- 
low a reactive policy of law enforcement. 
Following this strategy, prosecutors can 
respond to police initiatives in the same 
way in which the police do to citizen com- 
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plaints. That is, prosecutors can simply 
respond to what the police bring to their 
attention. Indeed, the influx of cases, the 
absence of ready avenues of diversion, 
and the scarcity of resources is such that 
most state courts can do little but react, 
and slowly at that. These are ‘‘courts of 
last resort.” Many federal prosecutors 
also are reactive. Their assumption is 
often that court resources are most eff- 
ciently organized to satisfy the demands 
of enforcement agencies. This assumption 
is reflected in the explanation given us by 
a U.S. Attorney for his reluctance to pur- 
sue one type of white-collar crime. 


It would be nice to investigate, let’s say, 
public corruption. ‘‘Okay, FBI, I want you 
to go out and develop snitches in all the 
HEW places where they might be taking 
bribes” . . . but God knows how much time 
[that would take] and we don’t have the re- 
sources to do that. If I had some prosecutors 
or some agents to whom I could say, ‘“Okay, 
I don’t mind you wasting a year investigating 
this because we want it looked into,” then I 
could see doing that. But if you don’t have 
the resources to do it, I just don’t feel you 
are using your resources right. 


This reactive view is summarized in a 
quote from another U.S. Attorney inter- 
view: “‘In my opinion, any time you deny 
an agency the right to enforce its federal 


` laws, you are not doing the job you are put 


here for.” 

Other federal prosecutors find, in their 
roles, sources of flexibility that allow the 
development of proactive policies. First, 
federal prosecutors have jurisdiction over 
a broad range of white-collar offenses. 
Second, federal prosecutors can decline 
cases or defer them to state courts, re- 
serving resources for cases they assign 
higher priority. Third, the ratio of person- 
nel to cases is usually more favorable in 
federal than in state courts. Fourth, fed- 
eral prosecutors often have investigatory 


. resources—particularly, federal agencies 


like the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the Postal Service and the Internal Reve- 
nue Service—that the state courts do not. - 
Consequently, U.S. Attorney offices in 
several large jurisdictions allocate their 
resources to proactively initiate and en- 
courage the investigation and prosecution 
of high priority cases. Thus, one U.S. 
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Attorney interviewed noted that ‘“‘In 
terms of the decision-making process of 
how and what cases will be handled and 
what will be done, a lot [of decisions] are 
being made here and not in the agency.” 
One way this is done is as follows. 


The U.S. Attorney’s office can investigate 
cases in the grand jury, where it generates 
information. In other words, we can initiate 
an investigation. What we do often is we 
initiate investigations and then bring in the 
agency that will have jurisdiction in that area 
and be working with that agency in terms of 
developing the grand jury investigation; but 
we are not limited to only acting on cases 
that come into the office after an agency has 
done an investigation. We ourselves.can ini- 
tiate the investigation, through the grand 
jury. 
This proactive attitude is summarized in 
the observation of another U.S. Attorney 
that: “We don’t sit back and wait for 
cases to walk in the door. We go out and 
make them.” 

However, use of grand juries is not suf- 
ficient to build important white-collar 
cases in a proactive fashion. Information 
and evidence are needed to begin building 
these cases. While in other prosecutions 
such information frequently comes from 
victims and witnesses, the white-collar 
crimes of white-collar persons usually are 
different: the complexity and diffuseness 
of the victimizations reduce the visibility 
of these crimes and, therefore, the likeli- 
hood of obtaining evidence from nonim- 
plicated persons.* A U.S..Attorney ex- 
plains the problem this way: 


... in these sort of activities, the only 
people with the information that you are 
going to have to convict are the participants. 
It is not like a bank robbery where innocent 
people watch and see and identify. The only 
way you can get these kinds of criminals is 
through information supplied by partici- 
pants. You have to peel off the layers... 
and that is difficult. That is a burden that is 
tougher than the burden prosecutors in the 
past had to deal with. 


+ Beyond this, even when such evidence might be 
obtained through record searches, accounting pro- 
cedures, and the analysis of documents, the amounts 
of material and the methods of investigation are so 
costly in man-hours and resources, both to develop 
and to present in court, that such efforts rarely are 
undertaken. 
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The questions that follow are What is 
the exact nature of this burden? and Why 
is this burden so difficult to bear? Our 
interviews suggest that the nature of the 
burden is negotiation: the development of 
cooperative witnesses through plea 
negotiation. The process and problems in- 
volved are suggested in another segment 
of the above interview. 


The negotiation proceeds within the confines 
of reality. That is the advantage I think good 
defense counsel has. . . . He knows and can 
tell his client what is likely to happen, and 
how likely it is to happen. If we’ve got a 
weak case, we’ve got a weak hand. If you’ve 
got a really strong case, you hold four aces 
on the top and he doesn’t have any choice. 
Well, he does have a choice. Some people 
just go down. They take their lumps and they 
don’t want to talk. . . . One of the last chips 
we have is that we can say not only are we 
going to convict you and send you to prison 
and you aren’t going to get anything. After 
that is all done, then we will put you in the 
grand jury and we will get the information 
anyway and you won’t get any credit for it. 
Indeed at sentencing we will stand up and 
make a point of the fact that you refused to 
cooperate and that will be held against you 
and you will get even more time. 


The proactive prosecution of white- 
collar persons and their white-collar 
crimes, therefore, comes down to the 
problem of how to get the leverage re-. 
quired to ‘‘turn witnesses,” and the key to - 
obtaining this leverage is to forge a con- 
nection between plea negotiations and 
concessions and coercion in sentencing. 
In other words, prosecutors must over- 
come the tendency toward loose coupling 
between most parts of the criminal justice 
system, establishing instead a direct con- 
nection between plea negotiations and 
sentencing decisions in white-collar cases. 
This can be accomplished in at least two 
ways: by carefully managing the severity 
of the charges in these cases, so that 
judges can use statutory guidelines in ar- 


riving at lenient sentences, and by getting 


judges to reward negotiated pleas directly. 
That such sentencing decisions are gener- 
ated is suggested by the following obser- 
vation of an Assistant U.S. Attorney in 
charge of a subsection responsible for the 
prosecution of official corruption in the 
district best known in our sample for its 
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early emphasis on white-collar crime: ‘‘I 
would say most judges understand that in 
order to expose official corruption you do 
have to give some concessions to people 
who are involved. Again, because only 
those people who are involved know and 
can testify about it.”’? Depending on how 


3 The federal law itself can be an effective means 
toward this end. For example, the Mail Fraud Stat- 
ute and the Travel Act have been used with consid- 
erable ‘‘legal craftsmanship’’ to successfully prose- 
cute important white-collar cases (see Henderson, 
1977). An indication of the flexible way in which 
these statutes have been used to generate coopera- 
tion and achieve convictions is suggested by the fol- 
lowing rather sardonic excerpt from a dissenting ap- 
peal court opinion. This appeal resulted from the 
successful prosecution (during the period of our 
study in what we later identify as a very proactive 
district) of a major bribery case. 

I conclude by depicting a scenario which I have 
little doubt approximates the facts of this prosecu- 
tion. Federal officials, getting wind of a deai be- 
tween ... state legislators and the . . . industry, 
assign agents to investigate. In due course, immu- 
nity is promised to some of the involved legislators 
and company officials in return for their coopera- 
tion and testimony. Recording devices are placed 
on some of the immunized persons to obtain incul- 
pating admissions from those who are the targets 
of the prosecution. Once the investigation is com- 
pleted, consideration is then given to what federal 
offense, if any, has been committed. The Mail 
Fraud Statute? The Federal Travel Act? The in- 
vestigation files are searched to find some mailings 
or evidence of interstate travel. The United States 
Attorney’s office sifts through the mailings in the 
file and then constructs a legal theory in order that 
they may be used to form the basis for a charge of 
mail fraud. One fortuitous trip, totally incidental 
and unforeseen, by an unindicted coschemer 
forms the basis of the two travel-act counts. A 
conspiracy count is, of course, added. In this 
fashion, the Mail Fraud Statute and the Travel Act 
are subverted to purposes for which they were 
never intended. No longer are the mailings and 
travel considered essential or an integral part of 
the scheme; they are seen and used to obtain fed- 
eral jurisdiction. 

In the above case, the central ‘‘unindicted co- 
schemer” was separately charged with one count of 
making a false statement on his Income Tax return 
(that is, the bribe}, to which he pleaded guilty. The 
statutory maximum sentence for the latter offense 
was three years imprisonment, and this offender re- 
ceived one year on probation. The other legislators 


in this case were charged with mail fraud, conspir- . 


acy, and travel-act violations, exposing them to 
potential concurrent sentencing and-a statutory 
maximum sentence of five years imprisonment on 
one count of mail fraud alone. All pleaded not guilty; 
one was acquitted, while the others received three- 
year prison sentences and fines. A remaining group 
of corporate executives was charged with the same 
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extensive these understandings are, one 
implication of the connection we have 
drawn between negotiation and sentenc- 
ing will be an overall tendency toward the 
lenient sentencing of white-collar persons 
convicted of white-collar crimes. In the 
remainder of this paper we use our quan- 
titative data to examine evidence of this 
and related possibilities outlined in the 
perspective we have developed. 


THE PROSECUTION AND 
SENTENCING OF WHITE-COLLAR 
CRIME IN TEN FEDERAL 
DISTRICT COURTS 


The quantitative data we will consider 
consist of 9,068 cases prosecuted, and 
6,562 cases sentenced, in our ten district 
courts over a period beginning in 1974 and 
ending in 1977. These data were collected 
by the administrative office of United 
States Courts, and our use of the data is 
premised on an agreement not to identify 
individual districts in our: analysis.* Be- 
fore beginning this analysis, we must 
specify our operationalization of the con- 
cept of white-collar crime. 

Although the term ‘‘white-collar crime” 
has gained currency in several languages 
and in popular thought, there is disagree- 
ment about its definition (see Geis and 
Meier, 1977). As indicated earlier, much 
of the problem involves the kinds of 
crimes and kinds of people involved. Our 
analysis is based on an operational defini- 
tion that allows consideration of both the 
offender and the offense. We began with a 
listing of all offenses in the United States 


offenses, pleaded guilty; -and received one to two 
years’ probation and fines. This case usefully illus- 
trates the important role which plea and charge 
negotiation can play in a proactive district in the 
prosecution and sentencing of important white-collar 
cases. 

t These data were collected with special 
provisions for quality contro] and comprehensive- 
ness made possible through a mandate of the Speedy 
Trial Act of 1974 to evaluate the experimental bail 
reform program established under this Act. All but 
88 cases (which came into the data set in 1974) are 
from the years 1975 through 1977. The provisions of 
the evaluation were that a population of cases was to 
be collected during this period. Our interviews in all 
ten districts indicated full cooperation in the fulfill- 
ment of this mandate. 
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Code that could plausibly be thought of as 
white-collar crimes. We then refined this 
classification by asking U.S. Attorneys in 
the ten districts to approve or disapprove 
of the inclusion of offenses, asking each to 
identify offense codes that were almost 
. always white-collar, sometimes white- 
collar, and almost never white-collar. 
Thirty-one offenses that elicited consider- 
able consensus as white-collar crimes 
were retained,® and, for: the purposes of 


5 The original listing was made available to the 
authors by Stanton Wheeler and John Cardascia and 
consists of 53 offenses abstracted from the Code. 

6 A short description follows of 27 of these of- 
fenses, with the Title number, Section number, and 
number of cases involving a college educated of- 
fender indicated in parentheses: trust, etc., in re- 
straint of trade (15:1:51); bankruptcy—concealment 
of assets, false oaths and claims, bribery (18:152:1); 
bribery, graft, and conflicts of interest—bribery of 
public officials and witnesses (18:201:5); bribery, 
graft, and conflict of interest—salary of government 
. Officials and employees payable only by U.S. 
(18:209:1); bribery, graft, and conflict of interest— 
offer to procure appointed public office (18:210:1); 
claims and services in matters that affect 
government—conspiracy to defraud the government 
in respect to claims (18:286:1); claims and services in 
matters that affect the government—false or fraudu- 
lent claims (18:287:12); embezzlement and theft— 
accounting for public money (18:643:1); embezzle- 
ment and theft—custodians generally misusing pub- 
lic funds (18:648:1); embezzlement and theft—theft, 
embezzlement or misapplication by bank officers or 
employees (18:656:57); embezzlement and theft— 
lending, credit, and insurance institutions (18:657:6); 
embezzlement and theft—property mortgaged or 
pledged to farm credit agencies (18:658:1); embez- 
zlement and theft-—theft or embezzlement from em- 
ployee benefit plan (18:664:1); fraud and false 
statements—statements or entries generally 
(18:1001:23); fraud and’ false statements—bank en- 
tries, reports, or false transactions (18:1005:2); fraud 
and false statements—federal crime institutions en- 
tries, reports, and transactions (18:1006:1); fraud and 
false statements—-Department of Housing and Urban 
Development and Federal Housing Administration 
transactions (18:1010:2); fraud and false 
statements—Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment transactions (18:1012:1); fraud and false 
‘statements—loan and credit applications generally, 
also renewals and discounts, crop insurance 
(18:1014:14); mail fraud—frauds and swindles 
(18:1341:56); mail fraud—fictitious name or address 
(18:1342:2); mail fraud—fraud by wire, radio, or 
telephone (18:1343:6); attempt to evade or defeat tax 
(26:7201:11); failing to file tax return (26:7203:28); 
fraud and false statements (26:7206:23); fiduciary re- 
sponsibility of officers of labor organizations 
(29:501:1); fraudulent acceptance of payments— 
veteran's benefit (38:3502:6). Four additional of- 
fenses (18:2073; 26:7207; 26:7262; 49:322) were des- 
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this researca, the other offenses were 
designated s common crimes. We pro- 
ceeded by cross-classifying the dichotomy ` 
with two dizhotomized measures of the 
offender’s social standing: education (high 
school or less, and college or more) and 
income (less than $13,777, and $13,777 or 
more, per year, in 1974—1977 dollars). 
These are the most direct measures of so- 
cial standing available in our data, and we 
have dichotomized them on the basis of 
Featherman and Hauser’s (1978) recent 
replication of the work of Blau and Dun- 
can (1967). Thus, our cut points corre- 
spond to the highest grouping of occupa- 
tions considered in these studies. 
Analyses reported in this paper have been 
done separately for the education and in- 
come measures, with, as we will see par- 
tially in Table 1, substantially similar re- 
sults. However, in deference to space 
limitations, we present only the results in- 
volving education beyond Table 1. Edu- 
cation was selected over income for two 
reasons: it allows us to consider women 
without reported incomes in a more 
meaningful manner, and it avoids the 
problem of correcting for a deflating dollar 
over the several-year period. The result- 
ing cross-classification that forms a cen- 
tral part of our analysis includes the fol- 
lowing four kinds of cases: the common 
crimes of the less educated; the common 
crimes of the college educated; the 
white-collar crimes of the less educated; 
and the white-collar crimes of the college 
educated. As indicated earlier, the latter 
type of case is of greatest interest to us 
because it & the ‘‘purest’’ form of white- 
collar crime we can identify and because 
we expect prosecution of this type of case 
to exhibit the most interesting variation 
across districts. 

The first step in our analysis was to 
examine the distribution of prosecutions 
and dispositions for the four offender- 
offense combinations in all ten districts. 
What we found was a striking similarity in 
these distributions for nine of the ten dis- 
tricts. The tenth, which we call District C, 





ignated as wuite-colilar by U.S. Attorneys in our 
interviews. However, these offenses did not result in 
convictions for college educated offenders in our 
data. 
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Table 1. Prosecutions and Dispositions for Offender-Offense Combinations in District C and Other Dis- 








tricts* 
District C Other Districts 
Prosecutions 
Education Education 
Crime High School College High School College 
Common 83.9% 16.1% 83.3% 16.7% 
Crime 86.3% 56.7% 79.6% 91.6% 80.5% 89.5% 
66.7% 12.8% 74.6% 15.0% 
(598) (115) (713) (6094) (1222) (7316) 
White- 51.9% 48.1% 64.4% 34.6% 
Collar 13.7% 43.3% 20.4% 8.4% 19.5% 10.4 
Crime 10.6% 9.8% 6.5% 3.6% 
(95) (88) (183) (560) (296) (856) 
Convictions 
Education Education 
Crime High School College High School College 
Common 83.7% 16.3% 83.9% 16.1% 
Crime 84.1% 51.5% 76.2% 90.7% 78.2% 88.4% 
63.8% 12.4% 74.2% 14.3% 
z (443) (86) (529) (4352) (838) (5190) 
X sentence = 8.04 X sentence = 5.60 X sentence = 7.35 X sentence = 6.59 
White 50.9% 49.1% 65.6% 34.4% 
Collar 15.9% 48.5% 23.8% 9.3% 21.8% 11.6% 
Crime 12.1% 11.7% 7.6% 4,0% 
_ (84) (81) (165) (445) (233) (678) 
X sentence = 4.13 K sentence = 3.49 X sentence = 4.43 X sentence = 4.64 
Convictions 
Income (1974-1977 $) Income (1974—1977 $) 
Crime 13,776- 13,777+ 13,776— 13,777+ 
Common 89.8% 10.2% 92.9% 71% 
Crime 85.4% 39.1% 76.2% 90.0% 72.3% 88.4% 
68.4% 7.8% 82.1 6.3% 
z (475) _ (54) (529) — = (4,819) B (371) (5,190) 
X sentence = 7.60 X sentence = 8.11 X sentence = 7.31 X sentence = 6.18 
White 49.1% 50.9% 79.1% 20.996 
Collar 14.6% 60.9% 23.8% 10.0% 27.6% 11.6% 
Crime 11.7% 12.1% 9.1% 2.4% 
(81) (84) (165) (536) (142) (678) 


X sentence = 4.10 X sentence 3.55 


X sentence = 4.38 X sentence = 4.98 


* Each cell of each cross-classification is percentaged first by row, second by column, and third in relation 


to the full cross-classification. 


was distinguished by its disproportionate 
prosecution of white-collar persons in- 
volved in white-collar crimes. Table 1 pre- 
sents the distribution of prosecutions and 
dispositions, by offender and offense, in 
District C as compared to the other nine 
districts. 

Table 1 reveals that while 9.8% of the 
prosecutions and 11.7% of the convictions 
in District C include college educated per- 
sons involved in white-collar crimes, the 
respective figures for the remaining dis- 
tricts are 3.6% (ranging from 2.7% to 
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4.5%) and 4% (ranging from 2.4% to 
5.4%). When income is used as the mea- 
sure of social standing in Table 1, the dis- 
parity in convictions between District C 
and the other districts increases slightly to 
12.1% as compared with 2.4%. At a mini- 
mum, then, District C prosecutes and 
convicts more than twice the propor- 
tionate number of white-collar persons for 
white-collar crimes as do the other dis- 
tricts. Thus, although the caseloads of 
none of the districts are overcrowded with 
the latter types of cases, both in prose- 
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cutions and convictions, District C is 
clearly the deviant case. Yet another way 
of making this point is to indicate that, 
while District C prosecutes only 9.9% of 
the cases handled in all ten districts, it 
prosecutes 22.9% of the white-collar cases 
involving college educated persons. The 
respective conviction figures are 10.6% 
and 25.8%, and 10.6% and 37.1% when 
income replaces education as the measure 
of social standing. These data suggest that 
whether education or income is used as 
the measure of social standing, District C 
has followed a uniquely proactive pattern 
in its prosecution of white-collar crime.’ 

Returning to Table 1, we should also 
note that in none of the districts does the 
prosecution of white-collar crime pre- 
dominately involve what might con- 
ventionally be regarded as white-collar 
persons. Approximately half of the 
white-collar crimes prosecuted (48.1%) 
and convicted (49.1%) in District C in- 
volve college educated persons, compared 
to about one-third in the other districts 
(34.6%; 34.4%). A similar pattern prevails 
in the part of Table 1 that replaces educa- 
tion with income. Thus, although District 
C again demonstrates a more proactive 
emphasis on the white-collar crimes of 
white-collar persons, this emphasis is by 
no means exclusive. This finding is con- 
sistent with the observation of Katz 
(1979:433) that ‘“There are relatively few 
crimes that can be committed only by 
those in white-collar occupations” and the 
observation of Geis (1974:284) that ‘‘white 
collar crimes can be committed by per- 
sons in all social classes.” Federal prose- 
cutors not only believe, but also act on, 
this assumption—pursuing, for example, 


7 District C is uniquely proactive in the sense that, 
by the measures applied, it is the most proactive 
district in our data. This said, we should also note 
that while the volume of white-collar cases prose- 
cuted and convicted in District C is not dramatic, the 
reallocation of resources required to pursue even this 
number of cases is probably substantial. Our point is 
simply that white-collar cases require a dispropor- 
tionate investment of resources and that, therefore, 
the doubling of the proportionate number of prose- 
cutions and convictions (albeit still not large) in Dis- 
trict C is probably a more dramatic difference than it 
might otherwise seem. This point is addressed again, 
in a somewhat different way, in the conclusion to this 


- article. ` 
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large numbers of bank clerks for small- 
scale embezzlements and less educated 
citizens for relatively small-scale income 
tax violations (see Long, 1979). The other 
side of this situation is that college edu- 
cated persons, also, of course, are prose- 
cuted and convicted for common crimes. 
In fact, there is rather striking consistency 
in the finding that approximately 16% of 
the prosecutions as well as of convictions 
for common crimes, in District C as well 
as in other districts, involve college edu- 
cated persons. Although the figures for 
income are smaller (10.2% and 7.1%), 
there is consistency here as well. This 
consistency is in contrast to the variation 
we find in the prosecution and conviction 
of white-collar persons involved in 
white-collar crimes. 

We have also included in Table 1 mean 
sentence scores (see Table 2 for the scale 
used) for the various offender-offense 
groupings. Several things are apparent in 
these figures. 

First, although there is a general tend- 
ency across districts for white-collar 
crimes to result in lighter sentences than 
common crimes, the disparities involved 
are greater in District C than in the other 
districts. 

Second, in District C, whether educa- 
tion or income is the measure of social 
standing, white-collar persons prosecuted 
for white-collar crimes receive the most 
lenient sentences. (By. contrast, in the 
other districts, the lightest mean sen- 
tences are received by less educated and 
lower income persons prosecuted for 
white-collar crimes.) 

Third, with the exception of instances 
when income is considered in District C, 
the common crimes of common criminals 
result in the most severe sentences. 

Fourth, the largest disparity in mean 
sentences reported in Table 1 is within’ 
District C, and it involves the common 
crimes of the less educated (X = 8.04) and 
the white-collar crimes of the college edu- 
cated (X = 3.49). 

Fifth, when comparisons are made be- 
tween the same offender-offense group- 
ings in District C and the remaining dis- 
tricts, the most consistent disparity ob- 
served across the districts is in the mean 
sentences received by college educated 
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white-collar criminals (X = 3.49 and 4.64) 
and high income white-collar criminals (X 
= 3.55 and 4.98). A possible implication of 
these findings, .consistent with the per- 
spective outlined earlier in this paper, is 
that the proactive prosecution of white- 
collar crime in District C results in more 
lenient sentencing, particularly for white- 
collar persons. However, before in- 
ferences are drawn from these findings, it 
is necessary to consider a number of other 
relevant variables. We do this in the mul- 
tivariate analyses presented in following 
sections of this article. 

Finally, although we might have ex- 
pected more variation across districts in 
our data, we should note that the unique 
‘position of District C is not surprising. 
This is the District in our data set that is 
best known for its early emphasis on the 
prosecution of white-collar crime. This 
tradition was established most visibly by a 
U.S. Attorney who made the proactive 
pursuit of white-collar crime and political 
corruption a focal point of his work. The 
impression formed in our interviews, in 
the public statements of officials in the 
Department of Justice, and in recent 
highly publicized cases being pursued in 
the federal courts ts that this is a style of 
administration that is going to become 
more prominent in the federal system. 
Thus, the following comparative analysis 
of sentencing patterns in District C and 
the other nine districts may be important 
to not only the debate on status charac- 
teristics and sentencing but to our under- 
standing of the shape of things to come, as 
well. 


METHODS AND MEASUREMENT 


Table 2 presents the variables and their 
codings to be considered in this analysis. 
Variables are included on the basis of the 
perspective outlined above, prior research 
(e.g., Hagan, 1974; Chiricos and Waldo, 
1975; Burke and Turk, 1975; Bernstein et 
al., 1977; Nagel, 1980; Swigert and Far- 
rell, 1977), concerns for multicollinearity, 
and suggestions arising from our inter- 
views. Thus, we began with a traditional 
list of variables that includes prior adult 
felony convictions, statutory seriousness 
of the offense, number of charges for 
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which the defendant was convicted, 
ethnicity, sex, age, and employment 
status; then, we added to these consid- 
eration of whether or not the defendant 
was undergoing treatment for physical 
and/or mental illness. Our interviews sug- 
gested that the latter two variables might 
be particularly relevant for white-collar 
defendants. In addition, our sensitivity to 
the impact of prior processing decisions 
on sentencing suggested the inclusion of 
bail status (ordinally ranked on the basis 
of our interviews and on an evaluation of 
the fiscal and personal constraints in- 
volved), whether the defendant pleaded 
guilty, and a consideration: of charge re- 
ductions. Since muitiple defendants are 
common in white-collar cases, we also in- 
cluded a measure of their presence in our 
analysis. Several of the variables intro- 
duced thus far have particular significance 
for this study and are discussed further, 
here. 

For example, statutory seriousness is 
an important variable to the perspective 
developed in this paper. This variable ts 
measured in terms of the maximum prison 
sentence provided in the United States 
Code for the charge initially placed against 
the offender (charge reductions are con- 
sidered below). Since white-collar crimes 
generally are assumed to carry lower stat- 
utory maximums then common crimes,® 
and because prosecutors can also use their 
discretion in selecting the statutory seri- 
ousness of the charge, the statutory seri- 
ousness variable may be expected to form 
a particularly important link in the prose- 
cution and sentencing of white-collar per- 
sons for white-collar crimes. 

From the perspective on white-collar 
crime outlined earlier, the offender’s plea 
is also expected to be a very significant 
link between prosecution and sentencing. 
At minimum, a guilty plea in such a case 
saves the resources otherwise required to 
establish guilt in court. Since: important 
white-collar cases are characteristically 
complex, this is often a considerable sav- 
ings. Beyond this, many guilty pleas in- 


8 Consistent with this assumption, there is a cor- 
relation of—.14 in our data between statutory seri- 
ousness and those white-collar crimes involving col- 
lege educated persons. 
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Table 2. Variables, Values, and Descriptive Statistics 


Variables 


Prior Convictions 
Statutory 
Seriousness 
Number of ° 
Charges 
Multiple 
Defendants 


Ethnicity 

Sex 
Employment 
Physical Illness 
Mental Illness 


Age 


Bail Status 


Plea 


Charge Reduction 


College Educated 
White-Collar 
Criminals 

Less Educated 
White Collar 
Criminals 

College Educated 
Common Criminals 
Income 


Values 
Actual Number of Adult Felony Convictions 
Maximum Sentence Allowed by Statute 


Actual Number 


Yes = 1 
Nonwhite = —1 
White = 1 


‘Male = ~1 


Female = 1 

Unemployed= —1 

Employed = I 

Not Under Treatment = —1 

Under Treatment = 1 

Not Under Psychiatric Treatment = —1 
Under Psychiatric arcaunens = | 

17 = 1 


18-37 = 2 
38-46 = 3 
47-59 = 4 
60+ = 5 


Personal Recognizance = | 

Unsecured Bond = 2 

Unsecured Bond plus supervision or other 
conditions of bail = 3 

10% Cash deposit = 4 

10% Cash deposit plus supervision or other 
condition of bail = 5 

Collateral = 6 

Collateral plus supervision or other ETER 
of bail = 7 

Surety Bond = 8 

Surety Bond plus supervision or other condi- 
tion of bail = 9 

Remand = 10 

Pleaded Not Guilty = —1 

Pleaded Guilty = 1 

Petty Offense to Felony = —3 

Misdemeanor to Felony = ~2 

Petty Offense to Misdemeanor = —1 

No Change = 0 

Misdemeanor to Petty Offense 

Felony to Misdemeanor = 2 

Felony to Petty Offense = 3 

Dummy Variable with Less Educated Com- 
mon Criminals as Reference Category 


lI 
pà 


Dummy Variable with Less Educated Com- 
mon Criminals as Reference Category 


Dummy Variable with Less Educated Com- 
mon Criminals as Reference Category 

0--$13,776 

$13,777+ 


X 
.99 


4.29 


-76 


.50 


14 
1.099 


3.00 


1.21 


.213 


.272 


348 
299 


314 


$29 


924 
5911 
651 


811 


Adjusted 
% 


812 


Table 2. Continued 


Variables 
Sentence Severity 
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Values 


Suspended Sentence or Probation w/o Super- 
vision = 0 

Fine and/or Restitution = I 

Probation or Probation plus fine and/or Res- 
titution 1-12 months = 2 

Probation or Probation plus fine and/or Res- 
titution 13-36 months = 3 

Incarcerated in Custody of Attorney General 
1-6 months or Incarcerated in Custody of 
Attorney-General 1~6 months plus fine 
and/or Restitution or Probation or Proba- 
tion plus fine and/or Restitution 37 months 
or more = 4 

Split Sentence or Split Sentence plus fine 
and/or Restitution (6 months or less) = 5 

Incarcerated in Custody of Attorney General 
7-12 months or Incarcerated in Custody of 
Attorney General 7—12 months plus fine 
and/or Restitution = 6 

Mixed Sentence 6-12 months = 7 

Incarcerated in Custody of Attorney General 
13-24 months or Incarcerated in Custody of 
Attorney General 13-24 months plus fine 
and/or Restitution = 8 

Mixed Sentence 13-24 months = 9 

Incarcerated in Custody of Attorney General 
25-36 months or Incarcerated in Custody of 
Attorney General 25-36 months plus fine 
and/or Restitution = 10 

Mixed Sentence 25-36 months = 11 

Incarcerated in Custody of Attorney General 
37—48 months or Incarcerated in Custody of 
Attorney General 37-48 months plus fine 
and/or Restitution = 12 

Mixed Sentence 37 months or more =.13 


_ Incarcerated in Custody of Attorney General 


49-60 months or Incarcerated in Custody of 
Attorney General 49-60 months plus fine 
and/or Restitution = 14 

Incarcerated in Custody of Attorney General 
61-84 months or Incarcerated in Custody of 
Attorney General 61-84 months plus fine 
and/or Restitution = 17 

Incarcerated in Custody of Attorney General 
85-120 months with or without fine and/or 
Restitution = 21 

Incarcerated in Custody of Attorney General 
120 months or more or Incarcerated in 
Custody of Attorney General 120 months or 
more plus fine and/or Restitution = 30 


EN Adjusted 
X S N % 
6.90 6.24 158 2.4 
143 2.2 
518 7.9 
1678 25.6 
876 83 
751 114 
205 3.1 
139 2.1 
437 6.7 
61 9 
394 6.0 
37 6 
194 3.0 
51 28 
249 3.8 
265 4.9 
219 3.3 
187 2.8 


volve the cooperation of the offender in 
building a case against others. Thus, in 
these types of white-collar cases, we ex- 
pect the plea entered to have a notable 
effect on the sentence imposed— 
particularly in a district where the prose- 
cution of a large number of these cases is 
made a priority. This coupling between 


prosecutorial and judicial subsystems may 
be an important source of the differential 
sentencing of white-collar offenders. In 
this data set, guilty pleas are coded 1, 
pleas of innocence—1. 

Charge reductions may also influence 
sentence severity, as a way of rewarding 
cooperation in white-collar cases. Charge 
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reductions are coded from—3 to 3 in terms 
of all six possible movements up and 
down in severity among petty offense, 
misdemeanor, and felony. No change is 
coded 0. However, it should be noted that 
the possibilities for charge reductions in 
the federal courts are not as great as in th 

state courts: 


The reason for this difference is that state 
criminal codes include lesser offenses to 
which charges frequently can be reduced, 
whereas the federal criminal code typically 
does not. ... A result is more explicit re- 
course to discussions of sentencing and re- 
lated sanctions. (Hagan and Bernstein. 
1979:470) 


The implication is that in the féderal sys- 
tem the plea itself may be a more potent 
variable than the charge reduction. 

The next three variables in Table 2 in- 
volve the offender and offense compo- 
nents of white-collar crime. The three 
variables considered derive from a 
dummy coding (see Kerlinger and 
Pedhazur, 1973) of our earlier cross- 
classification of the offender’s education 
and offense. Each of these variables, 
when included in the regression analyses 
that follow, yield a coefficient that repre- 
sents the difference in sentence for cases 
classified as the specified offender-offense 
grouping compared to those that are 
classified as a designated ‘“‘reference cate- 
gory.” For the purposes of our analyses, 
we have designated the common crimes of 
less educated persons as our reference 
category. This will allow us to estimate an 
effect parameter for each of our 
offender-offense groupings, compared to 
the reference category, with all other vari- 
ables in the regression equation taken into 
account. As an example, we will be able to 
examine whether the disparity—observed 
earlier in the sentences received by col- 
lege educated white-collar criminals, as 
compared to less educated common 
criminals—persists when the other inde- 
pendent variables just discussed are taken 
into account. 

The last variable in Table 2, sentence 
severity, is our dependent variable. The 
coding of this variable derives from the 
efforts of Tiffany et al. (1975) to devise an 
approximate interval scale of the severity 
of different sentencing options. Minimal 
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revisions in this scale derive from our 
interviews and are intended to reflect 
further gradations in the severity of sen- 
tences imposed. 

Our analysis of the variables described 
above is based on conventional regression 
procedures. The strategy followed is to 
focus first on District C, in comparison to 
all other districts. Our purpose is to ex- 
amine comparatively the consequences of 
the proactive prosecution of white-collar 
crime in District C. The perspective de- 
veloped earlier suggests that the proactive 
prosecution of white-collar persons for 
their white-collar crimes requires conces- 
sions in sentencing, and it is this possibil- 
ity that we first consider. We then go on to 
examine more specifically the factors 
leading to severe or lenient sentencing for 
each of the four offender-offense combi- 
nations in District C, as compared to the 
other nine districts. This second phase of 
the ‘analysis explores which of the other 
independent variables may contribute to 
the expected differential sentencing of 
white-collar offenders in District C, as 
compared to the other districts. The per- 
spective developed earlier suggests that 
concessions in the sentencing of these 
cases may follow from lenient initial 
charges, the rewarding of guilty pleas, 
and, possibly, charge reductions. These 
are the factors judged important in tight- 
ening the connection between the prose- 
cutorial and judicial subsystems, thereby 
circumventing the obstacles posed to pro- 
active prosecution in a loosely coupled 
system. Furthermore, if this tightening of 
connections between the prosecutorial 
and judicial subsystems does occur, we 
should also expect an increase in our 
ability to explain sentencing decisions in 
these types of cases—a consequence of a 
recognized common goal in a system 
otherwise characterized by divergent sub- 
system concerns. We also examine these 
expectations in the second phase of our 
analysis. 

We should note that all comparisons 
undertaken in the remainder of this article 
effectively involve populations or sub- 
populations. That is, we are not dealing 
with samples, but, rather, with the full 
volume of cases involved in any given 
comparison (see footnote 4). Nonetheless, 
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we report tests of significance in the tables 
that follow. These tests can be interpreted 
as checks on other kinds of random errors 
(for example, random measurement 
error). Our approach is to consider effects 
statistically significant at the .05 level and 
better, with betas larger than .10. Al- 
though there has been some debate as to 
whether standardized or unstandardized 
regression coefficients are more appropri- 
ate for the types of comparisons made in 
this paper, the more recent judgment is 
that both have their place (Hargens, 1976). 
Therefore, both coefficients are reported 
in our tables. However, there are some 
instances where unstandardized coeffi- 
cients will be more suitable for our pur- 
poses. For example, the standardization 
of dummy variable coefficients can be 
misleading, particularly when the distri- 
butions of these variables are skewed 
(Cohen and Cohen, 1975:184). Therefore, 
where dummy variables are involved, un- 
standardized coefficients will be empha- 
sized in the analysis that follows. 


THE ANALYSIS 


The results of the first part of our 
analysis are presented in Table 3. This 
table reports the results of regressing 
sentence severity on our independent 
variables separately in District C, the pro- 
active district, and in the remaining dis- 
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tricts. Our primary interest in these re- 
gressions is to see if—other variables held 
constant—the sentencing of white-collar 
persons for their white-collar crimes var- 
ies among these districts. The results pre- 
sented in Table III indicate that this group 
is indeed sentenced differently in District 
C than in the remaining districts. A com- . 
parison of unstandardized regression 
coefficients reveals that while in the re- 
maining districts college educated white- 
collar criminals do not receive signifi- 
cantly more lenient sentences than the 
reference category (less educated com- 
mon criminals), in District C the former’ 
group does receive sentences that in com- 
parison to the latter group are nearly three 
points lower (r = —.21; b = —2.72; B = 
—.16) on the sentence severity scale. 
However, what we did not anticipate is 
that less educated white-collar criminals 
experience a nearly identical leniency (r = 
—,18; b = —2.70; B = —.16) in District C 
that, again, is not paralleled in the re- 
maining districts. College and less edu- 
cated common criminals are not dramat- 
ically differentiated in the sentences they 
receive in either District C or the remain- 
ing districts. Overall, then, Table 3 
provides provisional support for the per- 
spective we have proposed: with a variety 
of other important variables held con- 
stant, our proactive distirct does grant le- 
nient sentences to college educated 


Table 3. Regression of Sentence Severity on Independent Variables in District C and Remaining Districts 


District C Remaining districts 
(N=694) (N=5868) 

Independent Variables r b B S T b B S 

Prior Convictions 23 45 14.000" .23 .36 .12 000 
Statutory Seriousness 19 %4 05 NS 29 23 .22 .000 
Number of Charges — 02 11 04 NS .07 .23 .07 .000 
Multiple Defendants — .Q3 25 04 NS 10 47 .06 .000 
Ethnicity ~04 .30 5 NS — 08 -—.42 —.07 .000 
Sex ~.10 —.50 —.05 .100 —,17 —.82 —.10 .000 
Employment ; —.25 —.60 —.12 00I —.15 —.50 —.08 .000 
Physical Iliness OB 34 0S NS ~,02 -.07 -.01 .000 
Mental Illness 04 .55 04 NS ~Ol1 -.15 ~.01 NS 
Age ~.02 25 04 NS —.03 —.07 ~—.01 NS 
Bail Status 37 68 28  .000 0 .80 .37  .000 
Plea l —,20 —1.02  —.13 .000 —,14 —.68 ° —.07 .000 
Charge Reduction 21 458 .12 .OOL 10 1S 03 = .009 
College Educated White-Collar Criminals ~.21-2.72 ~—.16 .000 — 07 34 01 NS 
Less Educated White-Collar Criminals —.18 —2.70  —.16 -.000 —,11 .46 02 .10 

College Educated Common Criminals —~.08 —.15  -—.09 .009 —.02 —.12 -—.01 .000 

- R? =.298 R?=.,326 


Intercept=4.65 


Intercept=—.80 
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Table 4. Regression of Sentence Severity on Independent Variables for Offender-Offense Combinations in 








District C 
Less Educated College Educated 
Less Educated White-Collar College Educated White-Collar 
Common Criminals Criminals Common Criminals Criminals 
(N=443) (N=84) (N=86) (N=81) 
Independent Variables b B S b B S b B- S b B S 
Prior Convictions .55 86.15. 001 21 .20 .086 15 07 NS —,07 —.02 NS 
Statutory Seriousness O01 01 NS 07 .69 NS 36 39 0% 48 .42 .003 
Number of Charges —.01 -.01 NS 06 .10 NS 25 .17 NS ~.05 —.06 NS 
Multiple Defendants 43 07 NS = -—.24 -.14 NS 14 .03 NS —.4] —.18 NS 
Ethnicity 50 08 07 ~.29 —.18 NS -—.37 —.09 NS 14 .04 NS 
Sex —.68 -.06 NS -—.03 —.02 NS ~-.46 -07 NS —~.42 —.08 NS 
Employment —.78 -—.13 .003 —.48 —.24 .043 33 07 NS ~.06 —.02 NS 
Physical Diness .71 .09 .05 ~.01 —.01 NS —.48 —.08 NS .16 .05 NS 
Mental Iliness 22 .01 NS  .93 .27 .024 1.46 .14 NS .36 6.07 NS 
Age .19 02 NS .28 .17 NS AS .03 NS ~.01 —.01 NS 
Bail Status 56  .34 000 05 .09 NS 53.24: .07 AS 13 NS 
Plea ~.84 —.10 .016 ~.26 —.07 NS ~,88 —.13 NS —1.26 —.24 .028 
Charge Reduction 72 13 .002 11 08 NS -.42 -.09 NS 48 .16 NS 
R?=.27 R?=.25 R?=.28 R?=.39 
Intercept=3.88 Intercept=3.85 Intercept=2.30 Intercept=3.27 


white-collar criminals, while the remain- 
ing districts do not. However, this same 
pattern is apparent for less educated 
white-collar criminals. Thus, the issue 
that remains is whether these two 
offender-offense groupings actually differ 
- In ways consistent with the perspective 
we have proposed. This issue is pursued 
in the next phase of our analysis. 
.Tables 4 and 5 present the results of 
. regressing sentence severity on our inde- 
pendent variables within each of the four 


offender-offense groupings, first in Dis- 
trict C, then in the remaining districts. We 
note first in these tables that, consistent 
with the perspective outlined earlier, the 
highest explained variance involves the 
sentencing of college educated white- 
collar offenders in District C (R? = .39). 
We take this as one indication of a tight- 
ening of connections in an otherwise 
loosely coupled system. Beyond this, 
however, we are anxious to determine 
where such a tightening in subsystem op- 


Table 5. Regression of Sentence Severity on Independent Variables for Offender-Offense Combinations in 


Remaining Districts 


l Less Educated College Educated 
Less Educated White-Collar College Educated White-Collar 

Common Criminals Criminals Common Criminals Criminals 

(N=4352) (N=445) (N =838) (N=233) 
Independent Variables b B S b B s b B S b B ss 
Prior Convictions .34 .11 .000 .29 .11 O13 .59 .18 .000 .39 .21 .001 
Statutory Seriousness .24 .22 .000 .04 —.03 NS 29 .23 .000 04 .02 NS 
Number of Charges .30  .08 .000 -.14 .15 .001 .17 .05 .058 AS .14 017 
Multiple Defendants 51 .07 .000 24 06 NS 42 06 .027 26 .07 NS 
Ethnicity —.47 —.07 .000 .05 .02-NS  —.44 —.07 .010 -03 .01 NS 
Sex —,.90 —.10 .000 —.32 —.12 .011  —.63 —.07 .017 — 48 —.13 .047 
Employment ~.54 —.08 .000 —.06 —.02 NS -—-.51 —.09 .003 ~.18 ~.05 NS 
Physical Illness -.11 —.02 NS .05 .02 NS 1S  .02 NS .11 .03 NS 
Mental Hiness ~.38 —.02 NS 2.01- .23 .000 -.01 -.01 NS 11 .01 NS 
Age -.19 -—.02 NS 12 05 NS -.05 -—.01 NS 56 .17 .007 
Bail Status 83 38 .900 30 ©.25 .000 75 39 .000 40 32 .000 
Plea —.81 —.08 .000 27 06 NS -~-.43 -05 NS 12. 02 NS 
Charge Reduction 14 .03 041 —.07 —.02 NS 10 .02 NS —,27 .07 NS 

R?=.32 R?=.21 R?=.35 R?=.29 
Intercept=.537 Intercept=4.80 Intercept=.564 Intercept=1.33 
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erations may occur. Thus, our next inter- 
est is in comparing the effects of our inde- 
pendent variables on sentence severity, 
particularly in cases of college and less 
educated white-collar offenders. Com- 
parison of the latter offender-offense 
groupings will help to determine whether 
the lenient sentencing observed above for 
both of these groupings in District C fol- 
lows from similar or different types of 
considerations. 

Within District C, and in relation to the 
remaining districts, such comparisons re- 
veal very different patterns of effects. For 
example, we find in Table 4 that, con- 
sistent with our perspective, in District C 
statutory seriousness (the seriousness of 
the initial charge) has the biggest effect on 
the severity of the sentences received by 
college educated white-collar defendants 
(B= .42, p= .003). In contrast, the effects 
of this variable for the comparable cases 
in Table 5, and for the cases of less edu- 
cated white-collar criminals in Table 4, 
are negligible (B = .02 and .09). 

To extend our understanding oi this 
rather striking difference, we generated 
the frequency distributions of statutory 


seriousness in both District C and the re- 


maining districts. These distributions are 
presented in Table 6. What we find is 
that, although this variable has approx- 
imately the same standard deviation in 
District C (s = 5.90) and in the other dis- 
tricts (s = 5.79), the difference between 
these distributions is nonetheless dra- 
matic. In District C, the modal initial 
charge carries a maximum sentence of one 
year in prison; in the remaining districts, 
the modal initial charge carries a 


Table 6. Frequency Distributions of Statutory Seri- 
ousness in District C and the Remaining 








Districts 

Remaining 
Maximum District C _ Districts — 

No. of Years No. % No. % 
1 49 60.5 31 13.3 
2 2 2.5 15 6.4 
3 5 6.2 25 10.7 
5 24 29.2 156 67.0 
10 i 1.2 2 1.0 
15 0 0.0 4 1.7 

X =6.74 X =7.87 

á s=5,90 s=5.79 
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maximum sentence of five years. Beyond 
this, both distributions tend to be bimodal: 
each has a concentration of charges in the 
one- and five-year categories. The dif- 
ference is that District C has a bigger con- 
centration of cases toward the nonserious 
end of the continuum, while the remaining 
districts have their heaviest concentration 
of cases more toward the serious end. The 
bimodal character of these distributions is 
consistent with our suggestion that, to 
successfully build the evidence necessary 
to get convictions in major white-collar 
cases, it is necessary to offer concessions 
in other potentially serious cases. What is 
most interesting from our perspective, 
however, is that this pattern is particularly 
pronounced in District C, where white- 
collar crime has been pursued in a very 
proactive fashion. 

Also consistent with our perspective is 
the effect of the next most influential vari- 
able, the plea, in the sentencing of college 
educated white-collar criminals in District 
C. Those who plead guilty in District C (b 


‘=—1.27, p= .028) are more likely to get 


lenient sentences, while no similar signifi- 
cant effect (b= .12) exists in the remaining 
districts, or for less educated white-collar 
criminals in District C (b = —.26). From 
our perspective, the implication is that 
prosecutors in the proactive district are 
successful in getting judges to reward and 
punish the cooperativeness of college ` 
educated white-collar offenders. As ex- 
pected, then, the two most important 
variables explaining the tendency in Dis- 
trict C to sanction more leniently college 
educated white-collar criminals are their 
pleas.and the initial charges placed against 
them. We will also discuss a quite dif- 
ferent pattern that is apparent in cases of 
less educated white-collar offenders. 
One other variable, charge reduction, is 
noteworthy for its absence of effect on the 
sentencing of white-collar cases in all dis- 
tricts. As indicated earlier in our discus- 
sion, this may be a result of the limited 
opportunities for charge reduction in the 
federal system. The effect of this situation 
may be to relegate much prosecutorial 
negotiation to less visible stages that pre- 
cede initial charging decisions. We have 
already noted that, in District C, the stat- 
utory seriousness of the initial charge has 
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its most pronounced effect for college 
educated white-collar criminals. In con- 
trast, in the more reactive remaining dis- 
tricts statutory seriousness has a promi- 
nent effect in the cases of less educated 
common criminals. The volume of these 
cases and the influence of this variable 
may reflect the tendency of these more 
reactive districts to balance the needs and 
wishes of the enforcement agencies that 
focus on more traditional crimes. 

We turn now to a consideration of a 
very different pattern of effects apparent 
in the sentencing of less educated white- 
collar criminals in both District C and the 
remaining districts. At this point it may be 
useful to recall that these cases consist in 
large part of income tax violations and 
bank clerk embezzlements. Since we did 
not anticipate the lenient treatment that 
these offenders receive in District C, our 
interpretation of these effects is, clearly, 
ad hoc. Nonetheless, we will begin by of- 
fering one suggestion as to why college 
and less educated white-collar crininals 
receive a similar type of leniency in Dis- 
trict C. This suggestion is no more com- 
plicated than the observation that similar 
types of charges are placed against these 
offenders and that; once concessions are 
granted to the higher status white-collar 
offenders, it may be difficult not to grant 
them more generally, at least where simi- 
lar statutory provisions are involved. In 
more familiar terms, a privilege once 
granted is difficult to deny later. Beyond 
this, it seems plausible to interpret the 
pattern of effects for this group in District 
C in terms of a compliance, as much as a 
punishment, model. Thus, the two most 
prominent findings for this group in Dis- 
trict C are that being employed results in 
more lenient sentences (B = —.24), while 
being under psychiatric treatment results 
` in more severe sentences (B = .27). The 
former finding applies only in District C, 
while the latter finding applies in the re- 
maining districts as well. This second 
counter-intuitive finding apparently re- 
sults from a provision in the federal code 
which allows offenders thought mentally 
ill to be institutionalized for a 90-day 
‘psychiatric study,’’ and, then, to be re- 
sentenced at the end of this period. Alter- 
natively, the finding in District C of 
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greater leniency for those offenders who 
remain employed probably reflects a 
willingness to let these offenders work out 


arrangements to make restitution in lieu of 


more severe punishments. The concern, 
at least in District C, would seem to be as 
much with remedying the behavior as with 
punishing it. In any case, we clearly have 
demonstrated that the differential leniency 
experienced by college and less educated 
white-collar offenders involves some very 
different considerations. We take this as 
support for our argument that the lenient 
sentencing of -white-collar persons for 
their white-collar crimes derives from a 
set of circumstances that distinguish the 
proactive prosecution of this type of case. 

A final finding,. consistent across all 
districts, merits our attention. This finding 
is that bail status has a substantial impact 
on sentencing that is particularly consis- 
tent for common criminals (the B’s range 
from .24 to .39). The implication of this 
finding is that negative bail decisions have 
particularly disadvantaging consequences 
for all kinds of common criminals. This 
finding is not, new, but it is nonetheless 
interesting to find that it holds in the fed- 
eral courts, bound by the Federal Bail 
Reform Act, as well as in the state courts 
(see Bernstein et al., 1977). 


CONCLUSIONS 


Gilbert Geis (1974) has made two im- 
portant points about the study of white- 
collar crime. The first point is that rela- 
tively few original pieces of research have 
been published on white-collar crime 
during the past two decades (see also 
Wheeler, 1976). The second point is that 
further study of white-collar crime is im- 
portant because it can tell us a great deal 
about the way power is exercised in our 
society. To these important points, we 
would add another: examination of the 
prosecution and sentencing of white-collar 
crime can tell us much about how the so- 
cial organization of a particular type of 
crime can influence the way it is con- 
trolled. In turn, this type of understanding 
may do much to enlighten a long tradition 
of research on status characteristics and 
sentencing. 

We noted in the beginning of our dis- 
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cussion that the above type of sentencing 
research has suffered from inadequate 
data. The inadequacy of these data is less 
the failing of social researchers than it is a 
failure of the system to prosecute and 
sentence any large volume of important 
white-collar cases. The infrequency of 
these prosecutions derives not only from 
the power of the persons involved but also 
from the manner in which these criminal 
activities are organized. Most common 
crime involves victims or witnesses and is 
pursued reactively in response to their 
complaints. In contrast, most white-collar 
crime involving white-collar persons is 
characterized by a diffuseness of 
victimization and an absence of unimpli- 
cated witnesses. As a result, a proactive 
organization of legal resources usually is 
required to seek out and build these 
white-collar cases. Since, frequently, only 
the participants in these criminal events 
can provide the information necessary to 
build successful cases, prosecutorial 
negotiation becomes a key part of the pro- 
active prosecution of these cases. Fur- 
thermore, to make this negotiation work, 
a connection must be forged between the 
prosecutorial and judicial subsystems, 
such that the promises and concessions 
offered white-collar offenders are actually 
confirmed at sentencing. We have argued 
that this type of connection is the excep- 
tion more than the rule in a criminal jus- 
tice process we have called a loosely 
coupled system. 

The overall implication of the organ- 
izational relationships we have described 
is, of course, that white-collar persons will 
receive lenient sentences for their white- 
collar crimes. However, it is important to 
note that this disparity might be expected 
only where the prosecution of white-collar 
cases is proactive enough to generate a 
large volume. of cases. This is, of course, 
exactly what we found in our data: college 
educated white-collar criminals received 
more-lenient sentences only in District C, 
our most proactive district. 

What we did not anticipate on the basis 
of the perspective developed in this paper 
is that less educated white-collar criminals 
would also receive lenient sentences in 
District C. A question that follows from 
this finding is whether the white-collar 
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crimes of more-highly educated persons 
are actually handled in the unique way our 
perspective suggests. However, our sub- 
sequent analysis of cases falling within the 
separate offender-offense groupings con- 
firmed that quite different factors were in- 
volved in the sentencing of each, and that 
college educated white-collar persons in- 
deed were ‘sentenced on the basis of sev- 
eral of the considerations emphasized by 
our perspective. In an ad hoc fashion, we 
speculated that one reason less educated 
white-collar criminals may also receive 
lenient sentences in District C is because 
they are charged under similar statutes: 
once these statutes are used in a lenient 
fashion, it may be difficult to deny their 
wider application. This interpretation is 
consistent with our earlier findings that at 
a bivariate level it is college educated 
white-collar criminals who actually re- 
ceive the most-lenient sentences in Dis- 
trict C, and that it is a higher concentra- 
tion of this latter type of case in District C 
that makes it most unique. Nonetheless, 
we take these findings collectively as indi- 
cating the importance of further research 
on the ways in which types of persons, 
crimes, and control strategies interact. 
More generally, our findings have 
theoretical—as well as policy— 
implications. They suggest, on the one 
hand, why previous research has rarely 
found relationships between status char- 
acteristics and sentencing to be large: as 
critics have suggested, there simply may 
not have been enough variation in the 
types of offenders and offenses studied to 
generate such relationships. This does not 
make the prior research wrong; it simply 
makes it representative of the types of 
courts studied. On the other hand, the 
modest relationship reported in this study, 
for District C (r= .21; b= —2.72; B= —.16), 
may be all the more striking given that— 
even in this proactive district—college 
educated white-collar criminals make up 
only 11.7% of the population sentenced 
(cf. Cohen and Cohen, 1975:178). The 
interesting possibility this point raises is 
that the observed relationship may grow 
as the volume of cases (or, in other words, 
the level of proactive prosecution) in- 
creases. Put differently, there may be an 
inverse relationship between the volume 
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of white-collar convictions and the sever- 
ity of white-collar sentences. At this 
point, concerns about deterrence and 
equal treatment may come into conflict: 
convictions may be enough to deter some 
white-collar crime, but they are not 
enough to establish a sense of parity in the 
. treatment of white-collar and common 
crime. 

These concerns, are aggravated by the 
further findings that the lenient sentencing 
of college educated white-collar criminals 
in our proactive district apparently is as- 
sociated with the less-serious charges 
placed against these offenders and with a 
rewarding of their guilty pleas. The sense 
is of a style of prosecution that gives pref- 
erential treatment to highly educated 
white-collar offenders. That this may be 
what is required to successfully prosecute 
important white-collar cases is an un- 
comfortable paradox that policy makers 
as well as theorists will do well to con- 
sider. | 

We should also note other less central, 
but no less significant, findings of this re- 
search. Among the less educated white- 
collar criminals in District C, we found 
that employment and mental illness were 
prominent factors in determining sen- 
tences: employment led to leniency, while 
treatment for mental illness resulted in se- 
verity. The latter finding was explained in 
terms of a federal provision that allows 
offenders thought mentally ill to be placed 
in penal institutions for psychiatric study; 
the former finding probably reflects a 
willingness to allow offenders in this 
grouping who are still employed to work 
out arrangements for making restitution. 
We suggested that in cases of less edu- 
cated white-collar criminals the concern 
may be as much with obtaining com- 
pliance as with imposing punishment. Fi- 
nally, quite apart from the preceding 


group of offenders, we also found that bail - 


decisions have pronounced effects on the 
sentencing of common criminals. A 
theoretical implication of this finding is 
that, bail outcomes may constitute one of 
the most salient kinds of legal labelling 
that common criminals experience. _ 
The findings of this research do not en- 
courage a reliance on law. reform as an 
effective means of reducing sentence dis- 
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parities. Notwithstanding important re- 
forms in the federal bail system, we have 
found that bail decisions still exert a per- 
sistent impact on the severity of the sen- 
tences received by common criminals. 
Even more significantly, however, we 
suggest that the independence and varia- 
bility of prosecutors demonstrated in this 
study is a neglected consideration which 
should reduce widespread expectations 
that recodification of the criminal law, 
sentencing guidelines, and reform or 
elimination of parole will eliminate sen- 
tencing disparities. Such reforms can 
readily be counteracted by shifts in prose- 
cutorial policies on charging and plea bar- 
gaining and this seems particularly likely 
in an area as socially and legally sensitive 
as white-collar crime. The differential 
sentencing of white-collar offenders is a 
social as well as a legal problem. 
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Moving away from description of directorate ties as a cooptive device, we test a theory 
explicitly predicting cooptive uses of corporate directorates from the structure of the market in 
which firms operate. The theory is based on a network model of structural autonomy. It takes 
as exogenous information the sales and purchase transactions between establishments in 
sectors of the economy, locates those sectors most constraining pricing discretion within each 
sector, then predicts where establishments should be connected by interorganizational relations 
if such relations are intended to coopt market constraints. Using data on interorganizational 
relations as directorate ties (establishments connected through corporate boards by ownership, 
direct interlocking, and/or indirect financial interlocking) in the 1967 American economy, we 
find the theory’s predictions to be accurate. Each of the three types of directorate ties tends to 
occur where there is market constraint and tends not to occur in the absence of constraint. 
Further, the three types of ties are coordinated as multiplex directorate ties. Where 
establishments in one sector constrain those in another, there is a strong tendency for all three 
types of directorate ties to exist between the two sectors. Where there is no such constraint, all 
three tend ‘to be absent. Support is weaker for intrasector in comparison to intersector 
cooptation via directorate ties. Whatever the cooptive intent of the directorate ties described, 


they are patterned as if they were intended to coopt market constraints on corporate pricing 


discretion. 


If two firms have interlocked di- 
rectorates (one or more persons sitting on 
the board of directors for both firms) and 
such a connection allows either firm to 
coopt the ostensibly competitive market 
transactions the firms have with one an- 
other, then the presence of directorate ties 
on a large scale within an economy is evi- 


* Direct all communications to: Ronald S. Burt; 
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dence of an integrated economic elite. 
Wary of such connections in the United 
States, social scientists have devoted 
years of research to describing the coop- 
tive potential of the corporate board. A 
summary empirical generalization from 
this research is the following: There is 
extensive corporate interlocking in the 
United States, particularly in urban cor- 
porate centers such as New York, 
Chicago or Los Angeles, and those firms 
most likely to be involved in it are large 
firms operating in capital intensive indus- 
tries where the firm is controlled by dif- 
fuse interest groups (for comprehensive 
literature review, see Aldrich and Pfeffer, 
1976; Aldrich, 1979). Measuring firm size 
as dollars of assets or annual sales, a 
ubiquitous finding is that a firm’s size is 
positively correlated with the number of 
different corporations represented on the 
firm’s board of directors (Warner and 
Unwalla, 1967; Dooley, 1969; Pfeffer, 
1972; Allen, 1974). Also, there is a posi- 
tive correlation between a firm’s capital 
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requirements and its tendency to repre- 
sent other firms on its board of directors.! 
Among the many firms represented on a 
typical board of directors, moreover, 
there is usually a representative from a 
major bank in the same geographical re- 
gion as the firm itself (Warner and Un- 
walla, 1967; Dooley, 1969; Levine, 1972; 
Pfeffer, 1972; Allen, 1974; 1978; Bearden 
et al., 1975; Mariolis, 1975; Sonquist and 
Koenig, 1975; and for replication in Great 
Britain and the Netherlands respectively, 
see Stanworth and Giddens, 1975; Mok- 
ken and Stokman, 1979). Thirdly, few 
other firms are represented on a board 
dominated by a single interest group. Two 
kinds of groups in particular have been 
researched, management and kinship. The 
thesis advanced by Berle and Means 
(1932), and supported by subsequent re- 
search (Larner, 1970; Allen, 1976), ts that 
corporate ‘‘management’’ in the guise of 
the board of directors and senior corpo- 
rate officers has come to power as a re- 
sult of the diffusion of shares among so 


many owners that individual owners no / 


longer exercise control over the corporate 
use of their capital. Contradicting this 
management control thesis is research 
demonstrating the continued existence of 
powerful families as kinship groups whose 
extensive stock holdings in large corpo- 
rations perpetuate their ultimate corporate 
control (Burch, 1972; Zeitlin, 1974; 1976). 
Whatever the assumed basis for directors 


1 This correlation is observed in a comparison of 
financial versus nonfinancial firms and Pfeffer 
(1972:224) reports a positive correlation between in- 
terlocking and a firm's capital needs as thé ratio of 
dollars of debt over dollars of equity. Among nonfi- 
nancial firms, however, the correlation is negative. 
Allen (1974:400) reports a negative correlation be- 
tween interlocking and a firm’s capital needs mea- 
_ sured as the ratio of dollars of assets over number of 
employees. Using the traditional capital output ratio 
to measure capital intensiveness (dollars of assets 
over dollars of sales, e.g., Lustgarten, 1975), Burt 
(1980b) also reports low negative correlations be- 
tween interlocking and capital requirements. In ad- 
dition, however, the analysis of multiplexity reveals 
a significant tendency for capital intensive (man- 
ufacturing) firms to have a complete multiplex di- 
rectorate tie to finance; such firms own a finance 
firm as a subsidiary (Burt, 1980b:Table 8). This could 
explain why capital intensive firms need not inter- 
lock more than noncapital intensive firms; the former 
own their own establishment in the finance sector. 
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reaching decisions and maintaining their 
positions as directors, empirical research 
on the ‘question of corporate control has 
documented a negative correlation be- 
tween the tendency for other firms to be 
represented on a corporate directorate 
and the percentage of directors who are 
officers in the corporation (Dooley, 1969; 
Pfeffer, 1972) as well as the extent to 
which a single family owns a controlling 
share of the corporation’s stock (Allen, 
1976). 

These findings can be interpreted as 
support for an argument that directorates 
are used to coopt market constraints. The 
larger a firm is, then the more impact its 
actions have on other organizations and, 
accordingly, the more the firm needs rep- 
resentatives who can integrate and legiti- 
mate the firm in its external environment 
(cf. Dooley, 1969:316; Pfeffer, 1972:223; 
Allen, 1974:395). Arguing for a cooptive 
interpretation of capital intensive firms 
representing financial firms on their di- 
rectorates, Allen (1974:395) suggests that 
capital is a “f... very generalized re- 
source with a very dispersed demand from 
such economic organizations as corpo- 
rations’ (cf. Pfeffer, 1972:224). Thirdly, 


the negative correlation between concen- 


tration of corporate control and inter- 
locking can be interpreted in terms of 
cooptation. The more that control of a 
firm is concentrated in the hands of a 
single group (management or family), then 
the greater is the loss of control incurred 
with the addition of a single outside group 
on the firm’s board. Selznick’s analysis of 
the TVA demonstrates that cooptation 
can backfire. When the TVA brought rep- 
resentatives of local organizations into its 
own decision-making structure, the TVA 
was forced into some actions more benefi- 
cial to the local organizations than to the 
TVA (see Selznick, 1949:113—4, 145-53, 
205-13, 217, 259-61), although the long- 
term benefit to the TVA of avoiding local 
conflicts is not to be belittled. Where 
control of a corporation is already dis- 
persed such that each interest group has 
little control over decisions, on the other 
hand, the addition of yet another voice on 
the board entails little loss of control for 
each group currently on the board. In 
order to maintain a decision-making ca- 
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pacity unimpaired by the competitive 
interests of their corporate environment, 
therefore, a dominant kinship or manage- 
ment group in a directorate would be ex- 
pected to oppose extensive interlocking 
with other firms (cf. Dooley, 1969:322; 
Pfeffer, 1972:224). In Zald’s (1969) terms, 


concentration of corporate control in a . 


kinship or management group results in 
the firm’s board serving an internal con- 
trol function rather than an external repre- 
sentation function. 

These cooptively interpreted findings 
have yet to directly address the connec- 
tion between market structure and coop- 
tive interorganizational structure. Dis- 
cussing the cooptive uses of directorates 
makes intuitive sense. Indeed, interlock- 
ing directorates would not be considered a 
threat to competition between establish- 
ments unless such linkages were poten- 
tially cooptive. By itself, however, inter- 
preting interlocking directorates as coop- 
tive devices does not advance theoretical 
understanding of interlocking so much as 
it provides a sociological label for inter- 
locking. Like instinct theories of action in 
which a person’s behaviors are explained 
by attributing to the person an instinct for 
those behaviors, cooptation is a ration- 
alization for action without a specification 
of parameters for action. In other words, 
there is no theory predicting when an in- 
terlocking directorate between two or- 
ganizations is not cooptive. Accordingly, 
there is no method of rejecting an argu- 
ment interpreting such connections as a 
cooptive device. What is known is that 
some types of firms use their directorates 
in what can be interpreted as a cooptive 
manner. What is not known is whether 
these ostensibly cooptive uses of di- 
rectorates are patterned by market con- 
straints so as to reduce competition be- 
tween firms or whether there are merely 
some types of firms that engage in repre- 
senting the corporate environment on 
their boards of directors. 

Our purpose here is to use a network 
model of Constraint to predict where di- 
rectorate ties. should, and should not, 
occur, if they are intended to coopt 
market constraints on profits. We demon- 
strate that three types of such ties are 
patterned by market constraint. They 


occur together in the presence of market 
constraint and tend not to occur in its ab- 
sence. We conclude that, whatever sub- 
stantive meaning is given to interlock ties, 
they are patterned as if they were being 
used cooptively. 


THEORY 


We employ a nétwork model of 
‘‘structural autonomy” discussed in detail 
elsewhere (Burt, 1980a; 198l:chap. 6). 
The model takes the patterns of relations 
among occupants of each status in a sys- 
tem as input and predicts the relative free- 
dom the status offers within the system as 
well as the extent to which that freedom is 
constrained by role relations with each 
other status. In a sentence, the occupants 
of a status enjoy high structural autonomy 
within their system (i.e., have an ability to 
pursue their interests without constraint 
within the system) to the extent that their 
relational patterns ensure low competition 
with one another while simultaneously en- 
suring high competition among the nonoc- 
cupant actors with whom they interact. 
Their structural autonomy is severely 
constrained by their relations with occu- 
pants of a particular other status to the 
extent that they have relations with occu- 
pants of that status only and those occu- 
pants are perfectly centralized so as to 
collectively pursue their own interests. 
When this constraint occurs, occupants of 
the first status are expected to establish 
informal relations with occupants of the 
second status so as to coopt the sources of 
constraint on their autonomy. 

A slight indulgence in algebra greatly 
clarifies these ideas. The basis for in- 
terstatus constraint is given by the fol- 
lowing term expressing the constraint re- 
lations between occupants of statuses $; 
and S; pose for the occupants of status S;:?° 


2 The structural autonomy of occupying S; a), is 
then given asa function ofthese coefficients; a; = 8oy; + 
BX; + By y) (X-X), where X; = xy for j 
#i, the positive effect of oligopoly on autonomy 1s 
given by £, and the constraining effect of relations 
with other status groups is given by 8, which is 
negative (cf. Burt, 1980a:Eq. 1; 198la:Eq. 6.2b). 
This equation can be disaggregated to estimate the 
contribution relations between occupants of S, and S, 
make to the structural autonomy of S,’s occupants, 
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where z is the strength of the relation 
from S; to S, and y, measures the extent to 
which occupants of S, constitute an 
oligopoly in the sense that their decision 
making is centralized, enabling them to 
act as a single body to further their collec- 
tive interests—at the potential expense of 
actors occupying §;. If occupants of status 
S, have relations only with occupants of 
S, then the bracketed term of the above 
equation equals 2. If they have no rela- 
tions with the occupants of S,, then the 
term equals 0 (specifically, x, = Z = Zy = 
0}. In other words, x; is high to the extent 
that two things occur simultaneously: (1) 
occupants of S, have relations only with 
occupants of S,, and (2) the occupants of S, 
are perfectly centralized (whereupon y; 
equals its maximum value arbitrarily set at 
1.0). Status S, offers its occupants 
structural autonomy within their system 
to the extent that y; is high and all x, are 
close to 0. A high value of x, indicates that 
status S; poses a constraint for the au- 
tonomy of S,’s occupants. If some poten- 
tially cooptive type of relationship is being 
used within the system to eliminate these 
constraints, then a strong cooptive rela- 
tion from status S; to status S;, call it wy, 
should be observed when x;; is high, and 
should not be observed when xy is 0. 
These simple ideas have been used to 
describe market constraints on corporate 
profits. An economy can be discussed as a 
network of interorganizational market 
transactions, sales to consumers and pur- 
chases from suppliers. The division of 
labor ensures considerable redundancy in 
such a network. Establishments produc- 
ing similar types of commodities have 
similar relations from other establish- 
ments (i.e., will require similar propor- 
tions of commodities as inputs from 
suppliers) and to other establishments 


ay =[fyXy + BALY Yy) (Xs Xa la|, where xq, is the 
mean constraint imposed on status S, (cf. Burt, 
1980a:Eq. 2). It is these ay that capture market con- 
straints on profits in manufacturing industries so as 
to distinguish significant and negligible market con- 
straints (Burt, 1980a:Eq. 5). However, we have fo- 
cused on Xs in the text since it clearly shows the 
connection between constraint and market structure 
without requiring an extensive aside on the au- 
tonomy concept or industry profits. 
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(i.e., will offer similar types of com- 
modities as outputs to consumers). As 
commonly discussed in economics, these 
establishments producing similar goods 
fall into a single ‘‘sector’’ of the economy. 
The sales and purchase transactions can 
be aggregated into intersector relations 
since establishments within a sector have 
similar tendencies to purchase inputs from 
eath sector as a supplier and have similar 
tendencies to sel! outputs to each sector as 
a consumer. The resulting aggregate rep- 
resentation of interorganizational rela- 
tions as intersector relations is discussed 
as an input-output table containing dollar 
flow coefficients, z, being the millions of 
dollars of sales by establishments in sector 
J to those in sector I (e.g., Leontief, 1966). 
In terms of the developments in network 
analysis upon which Burt (1980a) builds a 
theory of constraint, the fact that estab- 
lishments producing similar goods have 
similar patterns of market relations with 
economic sectors means that the estab- 
lishments are structurally equivalent 
within the economic market. The ‘‘sec- 
tor” of an input-output table corresponds 
to the “‘status’’ as a jointly occupied net- 
work position in a density table (e.g., 
Burt, 1976; 1977; 1980c). Given data on 
the dollar flow coefficients among sectors 
of an economy and the extent to which 
establishments within a sector can act 
collectively as an oligopoly, therefore, the 
structural theory of constraint can predict 
the relative freedom enjoyed in each sec- 
tor and the extent to which establishments 
in any one sector are constrained by those 
in each other sector. | 

Assuming that establishments would 
charge high prices (and accordingly make 
high profits) to the extent that they are 
free to do so, then the highest average 
profits should be observed in those sec- 
tors with the highest predicted freedom 
from other sectors. For American man- 
ufacturing industries, this is precisely 
what is observed and reported elsewhere 
(Burt, 1979a; 1980a). Values of Equation 1 
were computed for each of 20 two-digit 
and each of 335 four-digit Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) manufactur- 
ing industries from Zy as the millions of 
dollars of sales fram establishments in in- 
dustry J to those in sector I according to 
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the 1967 Input-Output Study of the 
American economy where y; was mea- 
sured as the concentration of 1967 sales in 
‘the largest four establishments in each 
sector corresponding to SIC industries. 
Following the lead of economic research 
on industry profits, adjusted price-cost 
margins were computed as the relative av- 
erage profits establishments obtained in 
1967 within each manufacturing industry 
(Collins and Preston, 1969). As one indi- 
cator of the portion of a dollar of sales that 
was profit in an industry, this margin was 
close to 1 to the extent that total sales 
by the industry minus direct material and 
labor costs equalled total sales itself. As 
expected, those industries with high 
price-cost margins tended to be concen- 
trated (high values of y,) and be subject to 
low constraint from other economic sec- 
tors (low values of xy summed across all 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
sectors I). 

Assuming that establishments would 
establish cooptive relations with sectors 
constraining their pricing discretion within 
the market, then the structural autonomy 
model provides a structural theory of cor- 
porate cooptation: Interestablishment 
cooptive relations should be observed 
where they can eliminate constraint and 
should not be observed where there is no 
constraint to eliminate. This theory was 
supported in'an analysis of merger rates 
among establishments in the two-digit SIC 
manufacturing industries. Based on the 
analysis of market constraints confronting 
the 20 two-digit SIC industries from es- 
tablishments in 51 manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing sectors in 1967, three 
types of market constraints among estab- 
lishments can be distinguished: intra- 
industry, industry constraint, and industry 
nonconstraint.? These types of market 


3 In order to distinguish industry constraints from 
“nonconstraints, a 95% confidence interval is placed 
around 0 constraint using the standard error of the 
mean constraint on profits in an industry (the mean 
a; for industry J from all 51 economic sectors I, see 
fn. 2). The sector I exercised high market constraint 
on industry J if xy was sufficiently different from 0 to 
make them one of the highest constraints the indus- 
try faced in the sense that their constraint was be- 
yond the .95 confidence interval around 0 (see Burt, 


1980a:Eq. 5). 


relations offer three hypotheses on corpo- 
rate cooptation. 

(H) Of the 20 industries, establish- ` 
ments in 16 could increase their freedom 
from other sectors if they could establish 
cooptive ties with one another so as to 
raise y, for the industry. In these 16 in- 
dustries, establishments should be con- 
nected by cooptive relations (w; # 0).4 
Antitrust legislation poses a bias against 
support for this hypothesis depending on 
the type of cooptive relation being consid- 
ered. Cooptive ties between competitive 
firms within an industry are less likely 
than would be predicted by market con- 
straint since stch ties are rather flagrant 
violations of artitrust. This issue is raised 
again in Our ccnclusions section. _ 

(H,) There were 86 intersector relations 
in the 1967 economy where establish- 
ments in incustry J had extensive 
transactions with those in sector I and 
sector I was highly concentrated so that xy 


in Equation 1 was high. These 86 indus- 


try constraint relations should be associ- 
ated with coo>tive relations intended to 
eliminate constraints, establishments in 
industry J creating cooptive relations with 
those in sector I (w; >> 0 given xy >> 0). 

(Hs) The remaining market relations 
referred to a lack of constraint on estab- 
lishments in each industry. Either the es- 
tablishments in sector I were not highly 
concentrated {meaning that there were 
many independent competitors within the 
sector) or industry J had no market 
transactions with the sector. For either 
reason, X; in Equation 1 was close to 
zero so that 794 industry nonconstraint 
relations should be associated with a lack 
of cooptive relations intended to eliminate 
constraints, establishments in industry J 
not creating cDoptive relations with those 
in sector I (wy = 0 given xy = 0).5 


4 Deleted are tne textile, apparel, rubber and fab- 
ricated metals irdustries. Establishments in these 
industries confroat such a high level of market con- ` 
straint that a small decrease in competition within 
each industry ne2d not decrease the overall market 
constraint they face. Nevertheless, there are intra- 
industry connections here. There are mergers in all 
four industries amd at least two establishments in all 
but the apparel! industry are connected by interlock- 
ing, direct as well as indirect through financial in- 
stitutions. 

5 There are 79« rather than 914 (20 x 51 — 20 ~ 86) 
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These hypotheses do not describe the 
manner in which corporate cooptation op- 
erates. They merely locate those places in 
the economy where cooptive relations 


should and should not occur if they are. 


intended to eliminate market constraint. 
In order to know what types of connec- 
tions among establishments are ccoptive, 
connections falling under hypothesis H; 
can be compared with those falling under 
hypotheses H, and H,. A discretionary 
connection, tending not to occur in the 
absence of market constraint (H) but 
tending to occur in the presence of market 
constraint (H,, Hə), is probably being 
used as a cooptive relation eliminating 
market constraint. The data on mergers as 
of 1967 suggest mergers to be cooptive 
relations in this sense. Establishments 
within industries had a statistically signifi- 
cant tendency to merge with one another 
and establishments in industry J tended 
not to merge with those in sector I if that 
sector exercised no market constraint on 
the industry. Given the commonly held 
assumption that interlocking directorates 
are cooptive relations, we expect interes- 
tablishment connections through corpo- 
rate boards of directors to show the same 
patterning. 


MEASURING INTERESTABLISHMENT 
CONNECTIONS THROUGH BOARDS OF 
DIRECTORS 


Measuring the wy, as interestablishment 
connections through boards of directors 
requires decisions on three issues. The is- 
_ sues deserve brief discussion as explana- 
tion for the decisions made here in order 
to operationalize the wy. 


(1) Different organizational units are 


connected by market constraints and in-. 


nonconstraint relations because six nonmanufactur- 
ing sectors have been deleted as artificially support- 
ing this hypothesis. The six sectors are: federal gov- 
ernment, state/local government, gross imports, ex- 
pense accounts, office supplies, and scrap. There are 
no SIC categories given in the 1967 Input-Output 
Study for these sectors, so there would have been no 
directorate ties to establishments in these sectors as 
such ties are operationalized here. Since the six 
sectors exercise no market constraint on any two- 
digit industry, considering them would have artifi- 
cially raised the number of nonconstraint relations 
assGciated with a lack of interlock connections. 
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terlocking directorates. Market con- 
straints are defined at the establishment 
level of analysis but boards of directors 
are defined at the corporation level of 
analysis. A firm is a socially defined entity 
created by corporate law in order to de- 
termine legal liabilities. An establishment 
is an economically defined entity created 
by the Bureau of the Census in order to 
describe market structure. For the pur- 
poses here, a single firm’s holdings in an 
economic sector is one establishment. 
Following the Department of Commerce 
an industry in the economy consists of all 
establishments engaged in the manufac- 
ture of a single type of good. The tobacco 
industry consists of all establishments en- 
gaged in the manufacture of tobacco 
products, the food industry consists of all 
engaged in manufacturing food products, 
and so on. If a corporation owns two fac- 
tories, one manufacturing bread and the 
other cigars, then it owns two establish- 
ments, one in the food industry and an- 
other in the tobacco ‘industry. If a corpo- 
ration owns three factories at separate lo- 
cations, two engaged in the production of 
bread and one manufacturing cigars, then 
it owns two establishments, one in the 
food industry and another in the tobacco 
industry. Some firms own an establish- 
ment in only one economic sector. In this 
circumstance market constraints among 
establishments and interlocking di- 
rectorates among firms can be compared 
directly. The typical firm owns establish- 
ments in many sectors, however, so con- 
straints and interlocking cannot be com- 
pared directly. Further, there is no obvi- 
ous method of comparing constraint and 
interlocking by assigning firms to their 
most important sector or aggregating 
market constraints to the corporation 
level of analysis.” For this analysis, a cor- 


é This treatment differs slightly from that employed 
by the Department of Commerce. The census separates 
each factory within a sector as a separate establish- 
ment whether or not the factories are owned by a 
single corporation. Since establishment level data 
are not available for a national sample of firms and 
since the concern here is with coordination of estab- 
lishments in separate sectors, two or more census 
establishments owned by a single firm in a single 
sector are treated here as a single establishment. 

7 Unfortunately, there are no reliable data avail- 
able to.the general public on the proportion of sales ` 
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Figure 1. Illustrating Three Types of Directorate Ties Involving Two Firestone Tire and Rubber Estab- 


lishments in 1967 


porate board of directors is assumed to 
represent each establishment it owns no 
matter how small the establishment. The 
corporation is viewed less as the unit of 
cooptation than the means to cooptation. 
To be sure, when a representative from 
another firm sits on a corporate board, he 


and profits a firm obtains from its operations in each 
of multiple sectors. Even if such data were available, 
there is no obvious criterion after which a firm 
should be assigned to a single sector. Is a firm in 
industry J when one-third, one-half, or three-fourths 
of its income results from its operations in the indus- 
try? The task of assigning firms to specific sectors 
seems implausible at this time. Similarly, aggregating 
market constraints to the corporate level seems im- 
plausible. The typical firm operates in multiple eco- 
nomic sectors. Each establishment it owns is subject 
to the market constraints characterizing its industry. 
The firm itself is subject to some mixture of these 
- market constraints collectively confronting its multi- 
ple establishments. Further complicating this mix- 
ture is the lack of data on the extent to which the 
firm’s sales and profits result from each of its estab- 
lishments. For the purposes here, jt seemed prefer- 
able to oversimplify the situation by treating each of 
a firm’s establishments as equally represented by the 
firm’s board. This is probably not true empirically, 
but it has the advantage of a clear interpretation 
pending the development of some sophisticated 
method for quantitatively disaggregating firms into 
their component establishments. 


represents the other firm. More important 
to an analysis of coopting market con- 
straints, however, he represents the es- 
tablishments owned by the other firm. It is 
access to those represented establish- 
ments that might allow the corporation’s 
own establishments to coopt the market 
constraints they confront. 

(2) Establishments are connected in 
multiple manners by corporate boards of 
directors. Three manners in which estab- 
lishments can be connected through 
boards are illustrated in Figure 1 with 
selected connections involving Firestone 
Tire and Rubber in 1967.8 Sectors of es- 
tablishments are represented by squares 
and solid lines represent ownership (e.g., 
Firestone owned an establishment in the 
primary metals industry and another in the 
transportation equipment industry as well 
as several not presented in the diagram). 
A dashed line between two firms repre-. 
sents an interlocking directorate (e.g., one 


8 A detailed discussion of these three types of 
connections as cooptive relations is given elsewhere 
(Burt, 1980b). Also given there is a more complete 
picture of the establishments represented on Fire- 
stone’s board of directors in 1967 by the three types 
of connections. 
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or more of Firestone’s directors also sit 
on the board of Cleveland Trust). Finally, 
arrows represent market constraint rela- 
tions (e.g., establishments in the primary 
metals industry are constrained by their 
market relations with those in the 
transportation equipment industry and 
those in the transportation/warehousing 
sector as well as some not presented in the 
diagram) and the absence of an arrow rep- 
resents a lack of constraint (e.g., estab- 
lishments in the financial sector, exercise 
market constraint on rio sector presented). 

Put yourself in the position of the head 
executive for Firestone’s establishment in 
the primary metals industry. Among other 
market constraints his establishment con- 
fronts are constraints from the 
transportation equipment industry and the 
transportation/warehousing sector. To the 
extent that Firestone’s board of directors 
is a cooptive device, it should be used to 
give this executive access to decision 
making in those sectors constraining his 
establishment in the market. One form of 
access could be provided by direct 
ownership. The fact that Firestone owns 
an establishment in the transportation 
equipment industry means that the execu- 
tive has access through Firestone’s board 
to at least one establishment in that in- 
dustry constraining him in the market. 
Two establishments in separate sectors 
can be connected by having a single firm’s 
board own them both. A second form of 
access could be provided by direct inter- 
locking. Two establishments, owned by 
separate firms, can be connected by a di- 
rect interlock between the two firms. In 
Figure 1, for example, Firestone is inter- 
locked with Western Airlines. Since the 
latter owns an establishment in the 
transportation/warehousing sector, the 
executive in Firestone’s primary metals 
establishment has a connection through 
Firestone’s board and Western’s board to 
at least one establishment in that sector 
constraining him in the market. Moreover, 
he has a connection indirectly via Cleve- 
land Trust to two more establishments in 
that sector, one owned by American Air- 
lines and another owned by Pan American 
Airlines. This illustrates a third type of 
interestablishment connection through the 
corporate board. Two establishments, 
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owned by separate firms, can be con- 
nected by an indirect financial interlock, 
their respective firms both being inter- 
locked with a bank or insurance company 
as a third party. | 

In short, there is not a single type of 
connection between establishments 
through corporate boards. Multiple types 
of connections can occur separately. They 
can also occur concomitantly as multiplex 
connections. Ownership, direct inter- 
locking, and indirect financial interlocking 
are distinguished here as very basic types 
of connections. However, others are pos- 
sible such as indirect interlocking through 
a holding company or indirect ownership 
through a third firm owning a controlling 
proportion of stock in two other firms. 

(3) A third problem consists of ag- 
gregating these interestablishment con- 
nections into a potentially cooptive inter- 
sector relation, Wy. This problem has two — 
parts: translating interestablishment con- 
nections into a level of potential intersec- 
tor cooptation and estimating interestab- 
lishment connections involving American 
manufacturing industries. 

There is no obvious answer to the first 
problem. When have the establishments in 
an industry coopted those in some sector 
as a function of the number of connections 
between establishments in the industry and 
sector? How many connections would be 
required for the industry to have coopted 
this sector? Does each establishment in 
the industry need to have a connection to 
each establishment in the sector (i.e., an 
industry to. sector relational density of 
one) or is it sufficient for each to have a 
connection to any one establishment in 


9 There have been arguments for viewing financial 
firms as intermediaries coordinating a group of firms 
(e.g., Patman, 1968; Zeitlin, 1974). This possibility is 
of special interest here since the finance sector exer- 
cises no market constraint on the manufacturing 
industries (as illustrated in Fig. 1), yet manufacturing 
establishments (as well as other types of establish- 
ments) are extensively interlocked with banks and 
insurance companies. One explanation for this con- 
tradiction to the view that interlocks are cooptive 
relations is the idea that finance firms are inter- 
mediaries coordinating the accounting and capital 
investment activities of multiple interdependent 
firms. Like the firms themselves, financial institui- 
tions can be seen as the means to cooptation rather 
than the object of cooptation. 
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the sector? Lacking guidance from theory 
or available research on corporate di- 
rectorates, we have chosen to avoid this 
measurement issue by turning it around to 
make it more tractable. We focus on the 
absence of connections. We can very 
clearly measure the lack of a connection 
from each observed establishment in in- 
dustry J and each observed establishment 
in sector I. In the absence of any connec- 
tion, we know that establishments in the 
industry are ignoring that sector. Ac- 
cording to the theory, this should not 
occur among establishments in an indus- 
try; it should not occur when the sector is 
a market constraint on the industry; but it 
should occur when the sector is not a 
market constraint on the industry. If there 
is a connection between any one estab- 
lishment in the industry and any one es- 
tablishment in the sector, then we shall 
assume the presence of some industry to 
sector connection without attempting to 
measure the level of potential cooptation 
it represents. This operationalization is 
Clearly less than perfect. Potentially 
cooptive connections between sectors of 
the economy through corporate boards 
are reduced to binary code; Wy equals pres- 
ent or absent. However, it corresponds 
to the measurement of market constraint 
and has the advantage of a reasonable in- 
terpretation, the absence of directorate 
ties clearly indicating the absence of 
cooptive intent if such connections are 
cooptive. !® | 
This still leaves the problem of es- 
timating interestablishment connections 
involving American manufacturing. Be- 
ginning with the Fortune listing of 500 
American manufacturing firms with the 
highest sales in 1967, the four largest firms 
in each of the 20 two-digit SIC manufac- 
turing industries have been located using 
the SIC listings in Poor’s Directory of 
Corporations, Directors and Executives. 
The resulting 42 firms represent large 


10 A more technical discussion predicts the 
number of connections from industry J to sector I 
using the level of market constraint the sector poses 
for the industry (Burt, 1980d). For all three types of 
connections through corporate boards, intraindustry 

‘connections increase exponentially with increasing 
levels of industry concentration and increase linearly 
with increases in the sector to industry constraint. 


firms engaged in American manufactur- 
ing. Since a single firm can be the largest 
firm in multiple industries, there are 42 
firms rather than 80 (four different firms in 
each two-digit industry). These 42 firms 
were not the largest manufacturing firms 
in the nation, although they are quite 
large. Liggett and Myers Tobacco is the 
smallest firm in the sample with its sales 
rank of 220 in the nation, yet it sold an 
impressive $384,801,000 worth of product 
in 1967. The sample represents American 
manufacturing rather than large firms, per 
se.!! Members of corporate boards in all 


11 Typically, firms are sampled in terms of firm 
size when interlocking directorates are analyzed. 
The pace-setting study by the National Resources 
Committee (Means, 1939) analyzes the 200 largest 
nonfinancial firms and the 50 largest financial corpo- 
rations. Dooley (1969) and Allen (1974) analyze 
identical samples observed later (1964 and 1970 re- 
spectively). In a similar vein, Representative Pat- 
man’s Subcommittee on Domestic Finance, Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency (Patman, 1968) an- 
alyzes the 500 largest industrial corporations and 200 
largest nonindustrial firms in the 1966 Fortune listing 
together with 49 banks in urban centers, Mariolis 
(1975) analyzes the 500 largest manufacturing firms 
and the 247 largest nonmanufacturing firms in the 
1969 Fortune listing, and Bearden et al. (1975) ana- 
lyze the 1,131 largest firms drawn principally from 


-the Fortune listings between 1963 and 1974. This 


sampling on a size criterion is justified using Berle 
and Means’s (1932) finding that the top 200 non- 
banking firms in 1929 controlled between 45% and 
53% of the assets of all nonbanking firms. There is 
little need, therefore, to analyze firms beyond the 
largest firms if the analysis is concerned with the 
control of assets. Nevertheless, an innovative twist 
on this size criterion is given by Warner and Unwalla 
(1967). Defining a population of 20,989 firms listed in 
the 1961 Fortune compilation of the 750 largest 
American firms and the 1961 Million Dollar Di- 
rectory from Dun and Bradstreet, a stratified random 
sample of 500 firms was drawn with the aid of 
Moody's Industrial Manual. The sample was 
stratified into eleven SIC categories and the number 
of sampled firms in each category approximated the 
proportion of total net worth of firms in the category 
(Warner and Unwalla, 1967:24, 124). Our concern 
here is less with describing interlocking among 
American firms than it is with testing predictions of 
interindustry interlocking. The sampling plan used 
here is similar to Warner and Unwalla’s stratified 
random plan except that 20 two-digit SIC categories 
have been distinguished rather than 11 and the four 
largest firms in each category have been sampled 
rather than randomly selecting firms in each cate- 
gory. Since large firms are not equally distributed 
across manufacturing industries (large firms tending 
to occur in durable industries such as primary metals 
or fabricated metals, and in energy related industries 
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250 nonmanufacturing firms in the For- 
tune listing for 1967 were coded from 
Poor’s and compared to the boards of the 
42 manufacturing firms. Of the top 250, 
` 110 interlocked with one or more of the 42 
and have been included in the analysis. 
The sample of 42 firms representing man- 
ufacturing industries has been snowballed 
into a sample of 152 firms representative 
of large firms involved in American man- 
ufacturing in 1967.!? Although small, this 
sample is representative of its population. 
An analysis of the directorates of these 
firms replicates past research findings dis- 
cussed in our introductory remarks (see 
Burt, 1980b). There is extensive inter- 
locking among the firms. Those firms 
most likely to be involved in interlocking 
are large firms controlled by diffuse inter- 
est groups. This same conclusion holds 
when firms or establishments are taken as 
the object of potentially cooptive inter- 
locking. 

' Bringing the above discussion together, 
three binary estimates have been gener- 
ated for wy as a tie from establishments in 
industry J to those in sector I through 
boards of directors:!% 


such as petroleum) an analysis of interlocking by 
large firms is weighted toward firms in specific in- 
dustries. Given research demonstrating the different 
market constraints to which different industries are 
subject, and given interlocking as a potentially coop- 
tive response to market constraints, firms have been 
sampled so as to represent all industries rather than 
just those with the largest firms. This sampling 
allows inferences to be made concerning large firms 
in manufacturing from an analysis of a relatively 
modest number of strategically selected firms. 

12 Of the 110 nonmanufacturing firms, 32 are 


banks, 22 are insurance firms, 2] are transportation. 


firms, 20 are utilities (including 2 communication 
firms and 4 holding companies), and 15 are merchan- 
dising firms. 

13 More specifically, these directorate ties have 
been derived from two types of information coded 
for each firm from the 1968 Poor’s Directory of Cor- 
porations, Directors and Executives: names of per- 
sons sitting on the boards of directors for each firm 
and the SIC categories in which each firm (including 
the firm’s divisions and subsidiaries) owns an estab- 
lishment. Numerical illustration of the manner in 
which these relations have been obtained is given in 
_ Burt (1979b). It may seem curious to code extensive 
data on all 152 firms and then only analyze the di- 
rectorates of the 42 manufacturing firms. This has 
been done for reasons of inference. The 42 man- 
ufacturing firms represent manufacturing industries. 
The 110 nonmanufacturing firms have not been sam- 
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(O) There is a direct ownership tie from 
industry J to sector I if one or more 
of the 42 manufacturing firms owns 
an establishment in J and I (e.g., 
there is a tie between the primary 
metals and transportation equip- 
ment industries in Figure 1).!4 

(D) There is a direct interlock tie from 

industry J to sector I if one or more 
of the 42 manufacturing firms owns 
an establishment in industry J and 
interlocks with any one of the other 
151 firms which in turn owns an 
establishment in sector I (e.g., 
there is a tie between the primary 
metals industry and finance sector 
in Figure 1).!5 





pled to similarly represent nonmanufacturing sectors 
of the economy. Rather, they have been sampled so 
as to represent the extent to which the 42 manufac- 
turing firms interlock with large corporations in 
nonmanufacturing sectors. Succinctly stated, the 
sample of 152 firms is not designed to allow a de- 
scription of corporate directorates in the American 
economy. It is designed to make inferences about 
vertical integration in American manufacturing. 


14 Using the 1967 Input-Output Study’s list of SIC 
categories corresponding to input-output sectors 
(Survey of Current Business, 54, February, pp. 
347), a (152,45) binary matrix, D, was constructed 
where element (i,j) is 0 unless firm J is listed in 
Poor’s as selling goods in sector I, whereupon the 
element was set equal to 1. There were only 45 of the 
51 possible sectors considered since no SIC 
categories corresponded to 6 input-output sectors, so 
none of the firms could be listed as owning estab- 
lishments in the sectors (federal government, state/ 
local government, gross imports, expense accounts, 
office supplies, and scrap). Dm is then a (42,45) bi- 
nary matrix consisting of the rows of D correspond- 
ing to the 42 manufacturing firms sampled. The 
number of manufacturing firms that own establish- . 
ments in sectors I and J is then element (i,j) of the 
matrix: D{D,. By definition this means that all es- 
tablishments within an industry are connected since 
they are each owned by a corporation. In order to 
avoid this circularity, the intraindustry ownership 
relations are based on the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s Report on Large Mergers in Manufacturing 
Industries and Mining, 1948--1969. There is a direct 
ownership tie within industry J if there have been 
large mergers of establishments in the industry. 
These data are analyzed as corporate mergers by 
Burt (1980a). 

1S Using the list of directors in Poor’s, a (152,152) 
binary, symmetric interlock matrix, B, was con- 
structed in which elements b, and by equal 0 unless a 
director in firm J is also a director in firm I. The 
number of establishments in sector I that are acces- 
sible to manufacturing firms in industry J via direct 
interlocking with other firms is then given as element 
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CONSTRAINT SECTORS 


LACK OF TIES TO 
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SECTORS 


(Ha. N = 794) 
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PORTION OF DIRECTORATE TIES ABSENT 


Note: O refers to ownership, D refers to direct interlocking, I refers to indirect interlocking via financial 
firms, ODI refers to the absence of O and/or D and/or I; e.g., the 25% for ODI under hypothesis one means 
that establishments in four industries are not connected by ownership and/or direct interlock and/or indirect 


financial interlock. 


Figure 2. Directorate Ties Tend Not to Occur in the Absence of Market Constraint 


(D There is an indirect financial inter- 
lock tie from industry J to sector I if 
one or more of the 42 manufacturing 
firms owns an establishment in in- 
dustry J and interlocks with a bank 
or insurance company which in turn 


(j,i) of the matrix: DJ(B,, — In)D, where Bm is the 
(42,152) matrix consisting of the 42 rows of B corre- 
sponding to the 42 manufacturing firms sampled. Im 
is a (42,152) matrix of 0’s except that element (i,1) 
equals 1. 


interlocks with any one of the other 
151 firms which, in turn, owns an 
establishment in sector I (i.e., there 
is a tie between the primary metals 
industry and transportation/ 
warehousing sector in Figure 1).!° 


té The number of manufacturing firms in industry Jy 
that interlock via financial firms with any separate 
firms owning an establishment in sector I is element 
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RESULTS 


Figure 2 presents bar graphs of the dis- 
tribution of these three types of purport- 
edly cooptive directorate ties (wy) across 
the known market constraints (the three 
hypotheses). Taking market constraint 
‘relations as an example (Hg, x; >> 0), 
there are four graphs of the proportion of 
the 86 constraint relations that are not 
countered by any interestablishment con- 
nections through corporate boards. In six 
cases. (7%) there is an absence of 
ownership ties. In seven cases (8%) there 
is an absence of direct interlock ties. In 
one case (1%) there is an absence of indi- 
rect interlock ties through financial in- 
stitutions. In thirteen cases (15%) one or 
more of the three types of directorate ties 
are absent simultaneously. 

Overall, the data conform to the hy- 
potheses. The absence of directorate ties 
is highest between establishments in an 
industry and those in a sector when the 
sector poses no market constraint on the 
industry (H;). In comparison, there is a 
lower tendency for any one of the three 
types of directorate ties to be absent 
among establishments within an industry 
(H,) and a very low tendency for any one 
of them to be absent between establish- 
ments in an industry and those in a sector 
constraining the industry (H,). 

There are some perturbations in the 
data, however, that make it premature to 
assume that the purportedly cooptive di- 
rectorate ties are in fact cooptive as pre- 
dicted by the theory. For one thing, there 


is a higher tendency for directorate ties to ` 


be absent among establishments within an 


(j,i) of the matrix: D,,(B2")D, where BS* is a (42,152) 
matrix of indirect interlocking through financial in- 
stitutions. Beginning with B from the previous note, 
all by are set equal to 0 if neither firm I nor firm J is a 
financial institution (a bank or an insurance firm). 
This new matrix with deleted b,,, call it B*, is then 
squared (B**) so as to locate two-step chains be- 
tween firms through banks and insurance firms. A 
(152,152) matrix, B**, is obtained from the squared 
matrix such that bf equals 0 unless element (i,j) of 
B*? is greater than 0 and JÆ I, whereupon b*f is set 
equal to 1 since it represents an indirect connection 
between firms I ard J via one or more financial firms. 
The submatrix B** is then the (42,152) matrix con- 
sisting of the 42 rows of B** corresponding to the 42 
firms in the manufacturing sample. 
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industry than between establishments in 
the industry and those in a sector con- 
straining the industry (Hr versus H,). This 
observation is complicated by differences 
in the extent to which directorate ties are 
absent between industries and non- 
constraint sectors (Ha). Of the 794 non- 
constraint relations on industry J from 
sector I, there are 453 instances (57%) in 
which establishments in J and I are con- 
nected by ownership ties versus 511 in- 
stances (64%) in which they are connected 
by direct interlock ties versus 647 in- 
stances (81%) in which they are connected 
by indirect interlock ties via financial in- 
stitutions. In fact, there is an equal ten- 
dency for indirect interlock ties to be ab- 
sent within an industry as well’as between 
the industry and nonconstraint sectors 
(19%). 

Fortunately, there is a mathematical 
model available for expressing the data so 
as to partition support for the hypotheses 
from differences in the extent to which 
each type of directorate tie is absent. For 
a given type of directorate tie (O, D, I or 
ODD, the frequency with which it is ab- 
sent under hypothesis K (call this fre- 
quency f) can be expressed in terms of 
four parameters (cf. Goodman, 1970:228; 
1972:1042): 

fk = YY VRE’, (2) 
where y is a constant similar to the overall 
mean in an analysis of variance, y° and ył, 
respectively, describe the marginal ten- 
dencies for that type of tie to be absent 
and to fall under hypothesis K, while yg? 
describes the tendency for it to be absent 
under hypothesis K. A parameter is 
greater than 1 when it describes a condi- 


_tion that occurs more often than an aver- 
. age. If the directorate tie tends to be ab- 


sent more often than it is present, for 
example, then y° will be greater than 1. If 
fewer relations fall under hypothesis one 
(H) than fall under all three hypotheses 
on the average, then y} will be less than 1. 
More importantly, if the directorate tie 
tends to be absent more often under hy- 
pothesis three (H,) than it is across all 
three hypotheses, then y§ will be greater 
than 1. 

The three hypotheses predict interac- 
tion terms in this model. Hypothesis one 
says that establishments within industries 
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Table 1. Predicting the Absence of Directorate Ties 





Cooptive Relations 


Parameters D I ODI 
y 32.19 39.57 26.09 43.92 
ye .39 „50 .29 63 
y? 12 .18 24 16 
vi .68 59 35 .70 
y 12.21 9:61 - 11.82 9.04 
Interaction Terms (unit normal tests 
of significance in parentheses 
a i l a 65 1.15 1.65 92 
(1.2) (7) (1.8)* (.4) 
ve .69 59 37 67 
(1.6)* (3,2)*** (2.8)** (2.9)** 
ye 2.20 1.48 1.63 1.63 
(4.2)*** Gay" (2.4)** (4.4)*** 
CUF = yP = yP = 1) 61.23*** LE A ki 25.60*** 47.97*** 
*p< 05. i 
** p< OI. 
*** p < 00l. 


will be connected by cooptive relations. If 
directorate ties are the cooptive relations 
they are purported to be, than y$? should 
be less than 1; there should be few indus- 
tries in which directorate ties are absent. 
Hypothesis two (H) says that establish- 
ments in an industry will create cooptive rela- 
tions with establishments in sectors con- 
straining: the industry. If directorate ties 
are cooptive, therefore, y$? also should be 
less than 1; there should be few industries 
from which directorate ties to constraint 
sectors are absent. In contrast, hypothesis 
three says that establishments in an in- 
dustry will ignore nonconstraint sectors so 
y= should be greater than 1 if directorate 
ties are cooptive; there should be many 
industries from which directorate ties to 
nonconstraint sectors are absent. 

Using the data in Figure 2, Table 1 pre- 
sents estimates of the gamma parameters 
for the different directorate ties.!7 Note 
that the frequency with which any type of 


17 Frequencies for each type of directorate tie can 
be computed directly from Figure 2. Let n, refer to 
the number of relations falling under each hypothesis 
(n, = 16, na = 86 and na = 794). The f, can then be 
computed: from the percentages in Figure 2. For 
example, 6% of n, do not have ownership tie(s), so fx 
for ownership is .06(16), or 1. The number of intra- 
industry relations for which ownership tie(s) are pres- 
ent is then ny — fx, or 15. As described by Goodman 
(1972:1046), the effects are computed as geometric 
means: p 

y = Mii), y = (CRD P)/y, 

ve = fd(y*yky), yk = (E-i) PY. 


tie is absent under any hypothesis can be 
perfectly reconstructed from the parame- 
ters in Table 1. The one case in which an 
industry is not connected by indirect in- 
terlocking (I) to a sector constraining 
profits in the industry, for example, con- 
sists of a mean effect (y = 26.09) multi- 
plied by a tendency for indirect interlock- 
ing to be absent (7° = .29) multiplied by a 
tendency for relations to fall under hy- 
pothesis two (73 = .35) multiplied by a 
tendency for indirect interlocking to be 
absent under hypothesis two (y§° = .37): 
:1 = 26.09(.29)(.35)(.37). In keeping with 
‘the obvious features of Figure 2, di- 
rectorate ties consistently tend to be ab- 
sent less often than they are present (all 
y° are less than 1) and relations more 
often fall under hypothesis three than the 
other hypotheses (all +3 are much greater . 
than 1 while all 74 and 45 are less than 
1. . 

Also presented in Table 1 are statistical 
tests of the interaction, parameters pre- 
dicted under the three hypotheses.'8 


18 Statistical interpretations of the gamma coeffi- 
cients assume that each of the 896 wp is indepen- 
dently observed. As with much of network analysis, 
it is difficult here to determine the correct number of 
independent observations underlying second-order 
coefficients. The cooptive relations have been com- 
puted from 152 separate firms for which 2,903 dif- 
ferent persons serve as directors and the firms to- 
gether owned 414 of what we are treating here as es-: 
tablishments (a conservative estimate of what the De- 
partment of Commerce treats as establishments in con- 
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Completely eliminating interaction be- 
tween market constraint and directorate 
ties (i.e., imposing the restriction that 1= 
aye = p= y$") reduces the ability of the 
model to recreate the observed data at 
well beyond the .001 level of confidence 
for each type of directorate tie. There is a 
strong interaction between market con- 
straint and directorate ties. Looking at the 
individual parameters themselves, it is 
clear that this significant overall interac- 
tion is not a result of support for hypothe- 
sis one. Ownership ties (O) and multiplex 
directorate ties (ODI) have the predicted 
low tendency to be absent among estab- 
lishments within industries; however, 
neither tendency is statistically signifi- 
cant.!? Furthermore, the direct and indi- 
rect interlock ties (D and I) tend to be 
absent within industries, the indirect 
interlock ties significantly so (77? = 1.65, 
with a unit normal test of 1.8 indicating 
that the estimate is significantly greater 
than 1 at beyond the .05 level of confi- 
dence). The overall interaction between 
market constraint and directorate ties is a 
result of strong support for hypotheses 
two and three. As predicted by hypothesis 
two, each type of directorate tie has a low 
tendency to be absent between establish- 


structing the input-output table, see fn. 5). Any one, 
or some mixture, of these numbers could be the 
correct number of independent observations. 
Further complicating the situation, the independence 
of observations is not equal across the three hypoth- 
eses since there is a more likely interdependence 
between Wy and Wy than between wy and Wyx, Sepa- 
rate firms being more likely across two separate in- 
dustries than within an industry. In the absence of a 
more appropriate treatment, we have merely as- 
sumed the wy to be independent and reported stan- 
dard statistical interpretations of the gammas and 
their significance. 

19 Estimation of the gamma parameters can be im- 
proved (in terms of increased efficiency and de- 
creased asymptotic bias) here by adjusting the ob- 
served f, by a constant; Goodman (1970:229) sug- 
gests an increase of 1/2. So altering the observed f, 
does not affect the conclusions based on Table 1. 
Slight modifications in the gammas and their error 
variances occur, but the modifications are minimal. 
The most serious change is an increase in the unit 
normal test of ¥$° for indirect interlocking (1) and 
multiplex directorate ties (ODD from their current 
values of 2.8 and 2.9 to a value of 3.0. This would 
make both coefficients less than 1 at beyond the .001 
level of. confidence rather than the .01 level pre- 
sented in Table 1. 
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ments in an industry and those in a sector 
when the sector constrains the industry 
(for O, D and I, ¥$" is significantly less 
than 1). As predicted by hypothesis three, 
each type of directorate tie tends to be 
absent when the sector does not constrain 
the industry (¥§" is significantly greater 
than 1 for O, D and I). Beyond these ten- 
dencies for each type of directorate tie to 
be patterned by market constraints, Table 
1 shows that the three occur together ac- 
cording to market constraints. If a sector 
constrains an industry, then all three types 
of directorate ties tend to exist between 
establishments in the industry and those in 
the sector (y§" for ODI is less than 1 at 
beyond the .01 level of confidence). In the 
absence of such constraint, one or more of 
the types of directorate ties tend to be 
absent (y$" for ODI: is greater than i at 
well beyond the .001 level of confidence). 

It is not surprising to find directorate 
ties coordinated as ODI multiplex ties if 
ties are intended to coopt sources of 
market constraint, multiplex relations 
typically being stronger than uniplex rela- 
tions. But there is value in knowing the 
specific manner in which the three types 
of ties are coordinated since they consti- 
tute different levels of interorganizational 
control and so define different cooptive 
strategies when used in different combi- 
nations (see Burt, 1980b:Fig. 2, for de- 
tailed discussion). Of the relations that are 
not ODI multiplex in Figure 1, how many 
are null ties, how many represent individ- 


_ ual ties (O, or D, or D, and how many 


represent coordinated pairs of directorate 
ties (OD, or OI, or DID? 

Table 2 presents the distribution of each 
observed combination of ties across the 
three hypotheses. Let f,, be the fre- 
quency with which the m™ combination of 


directorate ties occurs under hypothesis 


K. For example: there are 142 cases in 
which establishments in an industry have 
no directorate ties to establishments in 
nonconstraint sectors (f,, = 142); there are 
2 cases in which establishments within an 
industry are connected only by ownership 
ties (f,, = 2); there are 12 cases in which 
establishments within an industry are 
connected by all three types of directorate 
ties (fg: = 12); and so on. Just as the data 
in Figure 2 are expressed in terms of pa- 
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Table 2. Multiplex Directorate Ties and Market 


Constraints 

eer Market 
Combinations $ 
of Directorate Constraint 
Ties* H, 4H, h, Total 
null } j! 142 144 
O 2 0 2 4 
D 0 0 3 3 
I 0 0 70 70 
OD 0 0 0 0 
OI l 7 68 76 
DI 0 5 121 126 
ODI 12 73 388 473 
Total 16 86 794 896 


* Null refers to the complete absence of any ties 
between establishments, O refers to one or more 
ownership ties, D refers to one or more direct inter- 
lock ties, and I refers to one or more indirect inter- 
lock ties via financial institutions. OD, OI, DI and 
ODI refer to the simultaneous presence of combina- 
tions of the three types of directorate ties. 


rameters in Table 1, the data in Table 2 
can be expressed in terms of the following 
parameters:2° 


20 It might appear to be more straightforward to 
estimate the saturated model for the four-way table 
(hypothesis, O, D, I) directly here; however, such a 
model does not capture directorate tie multiplexity. 
The problem is that interactions in the model-do not 
capture multiplexity. This is not obvious, so a quick 
justification is in order. Consider a three-way table 
cross-tabulating Ownership (no, yes), Direct inter- 
lock (no, yes), and Hypothesis (nonconstraint — Hg, 
constraint - H, and H,). Ownership and direct 
interlock ties should occur as multiplex directorate 
ties in the presence of market constraint. The fre- 
quency with which the i” level of ownership and j'® 
level of direct interlock occur under the k® level of 
hypothesis, f{9?, is given in terms of eight parame- 
ters: 

AP = vy Py Pay Ry EP, 
where the parameters in brackets capture the in- 
teraction of the two types of directorate ties with 
constraint. Note three points in this specification: (1) 
There is no parameter capturing the association be- 
tween null ties (the simultaneous absence of O and 
D) and market constraint since this condition is ab- 
sorbed into the other parameters. This means that 
there is no independent test for the hypothesis that 
directorate ties tend to be simultaneously absent in 
the absence of market constraint. (2) The parameter 
capturing an interaction between ownership and di- 
rect interlock, y°", is not the tendency for OD mul- 
tiplexity to occur-—-it is the tendency for ownership 
ties and direct interlock ties to occur together and/or 
to be simultaneously absent: 

= yi = Milfunfrr fisika), 
which is the fourth power of the mean odds-ratio 
between O and D (e.g., Goodman, 1972:1042). In 
other words, if ownership ties and direct interlock 


fmk = YYAYkYMk» (3) 
where y and ył respectively describe the 
overall mean and the tendency for rela- 
tions to occur under hypothesis K. The 
tendency for the m™ combination of di- 
rectorate ties to occur is described by yg 
and its tendency to occur under hypothe- 
sis K is described by the interaction term 
yct. Table 3 presents estimates of the y$ 
and y,¢f for Table 2.7! Recalling the dis- 
cussion of Table 1, a coefficient greater 
than 1 indicates a condition that occurs 
more often than would be expected on the 
average. 

Column one of Table 3 shows that the 
three types of directorate ties tend to 
occur together as . multiplex directorate 


ties tend to be simultaneously absent but only have a 
random tendency to occur together, this interaction 
parameter will be high. This is not what is meant by 
relational multiplexity (see Burt, 1980c:89-90, for 
review and references). A hermit has no relations 
with others and so at once has no social relation or 
economic relation to any particular other, but this 
does not mean that the hermit has coordinated his 
relations as multiplex ties to others. Rather, it means 
that he is an isolate. Multiplexity refers to the simul- 
taneous presence of different types of relations from 
one actor to another. The simultaneous absence of 
relations is a wholly different concept. (3) The im- 
propriety of y% as a measure of multiplexity carries 
over to y#©? as the parameter capturing the interac- 
tion between constraint, ownership, and direct 
interlock. This third order interaction is the tendency 
for O and D to be simultaneously present or absent in 
the presence versus the absence of market con- 
straint: 

YIR = VST = (frafies/frerfi 2M (fais faee! fee ifs), 
which is proportional to the odds-ratio between O 
and D in the absence of market constraint over the 
odds-ratio in the presence of constraint. Again, it can 
be high either because O and D tend to occur to- 
gether in the absence of constraint or because they 
tend to be simultaneously absent in the absence of 
constraint. 

21 Since there are several empty cells in Table 2, 
parameters have been estimated from frequencies 
increased by 1/2. Deleting the nonexistent OD cate- 
gory, effects are computed in a manner only slightly 
more complicated than that used for Table 1. The 
overall mean effect is the geometric mean of fre- 
quencies in all 21 cells; + = 5.27. The tendency for 
relations to occur under hypothesis K is the geomet- 
ric mean of frequencies under the hypothesis given 
the overall mean: 

yE = Mafa) Vy, 
so that 42 = .26, #3 = .47, and 73 = 8.22. The ten- 
dency for the m' combination of directorate ties to 
occur and its interaction with hypothesis K are then 
given as the following ratios of geometric means: 


ye = [fm Vy and yá = fudyayty)- 
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Table 3. Predicting the Multiplex Directorate Ties in Table 2 


Combinations of 


Directorate Ties Vc 
null 1.30 
(.7) 

O 28 
(2.5)** 

D 18 
(2.8)** 

I 49 
(1.2) 

OD anny 

(no observations) 

OI 1.74 
(1.8)* 

DI 1.32 
(.6) 

ODI 13.47 

(12.6)? ** 
*p < .05. 
** p< Ol. 
*** p < 00l. 


ties. Ownership ties (O), direct interlock 
ties (D), and indirect interlock ties via fi- 
nancial firms (D tend not to occur inde- 
pendently (%5, Y$ and $$ are all less than 1). 
For ownership and direct interlock ties, 
this tendency is significant beyond the .01 
level of confidence. Ties have various 
tendencies to occur together in pairs. 
While ownership and direct interlock ties 
(OD) never occur together, direct inter- 
lock ties occur with indirect interlock ties 
(DI) and ownership ties occur with indi- 
rect interlock ties (OI) more often than 
would be expected on average. However, 
only the OI multiplexity has a statistically 
significant tendency to occur (p < .05). 
Rather than occurring in pairs, the three 
types of cooptive ties tend to occur si- 
multaneously. Far and away the strongest 
effect in Table 3 is the tendency for ODI 
multiplex directorate ties to occur (the 
unit normal test statistic of 12.6 is signifi- 
cant at well beyond the .001 level of confi- 
dence). 

There is a significant overall interaction 
between market constraint and the dif- 
ferent types of directorate ties. Imposing 
the restriction that all interaction param- 
eters (the yf) be equal to 1 noticeably 
reduces our ability to predict the observed 
frequencies in Table 2. The likelihood- 


ratio chi-square of 70.73 with 12 degrees: 


of freedom is significant at well beyond 
the .001 level of confidence. 


Parameters 
Yai A N You 
85 47 2.53 
(3) (1.3) (2.4)** 
6.60 B 21 
el a P 
7) CD (1.2) 
74 41 3.30 
(.3) (1.0) (2.0)* 
63 1.74 9] 
(.8) (1.3) (3) 
28 1.69 2.13 
(1.5) (1.0) (1.6)* 
68 2.21 67 
(1.1) (2.6)** (1.8)* 


Assessing each hypothesis individually, 
the second column of Table 3 offers 
meager support for hypothesis one. There 
is a significant tendency for establish- 
ments within an industry to be connected 
by uniplex ownership ties (j$3 is 6.60 
with a unit normal test indicating a 
significance at the .001 level of confi- 
dence). There are no other significant in- 
teraction effects for hypothesis one. Al- 
though establishments in 12 of the 16 in- 
dustries are connected by all three types 
of directorate ties simultaneously (ODI 
multiplexity), this is not a statistically sig- 
nificant frequency since ODI multiplexity 
has such a high tendency to occur on the 
average across all three hypotheses. 

In support of hypothesis two, all three 
types of directorate ties tend to occur si- 
multaneously between establishments in 
an industry and those in a sector con- 
straining the industry. Although having a 
high tendency to occur across all three 
hypotheses (y§ = 13.47), ODI multiplex-: 
ity occurs under hypothesis two with an 
increased frequency significant at beyond 
the .01 level of confidence (Vg? is 2.21 
with a unit normal test of 2.6). There are 
no other significant interaction effects 
under hypothesis two: however, as a com- 
plement to the ODI multiplexity, it 1s un- 
usual to find establishments in an industry 
unconnected by anv of the three di- 
rectorate ties to establishments in a sector 
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constraining the industry (y{3 is .47, but 
this is not significantly less than 1, even at 
the .05 level of confidence). 

In support of hypothesis three, estab- 
lishments in an industry tend to have none 
of the three directorate ties with estab- 
lishments in a sector not constraining the 


industry. The tendency for null di- . 


rectorate ties (the simultaneous absence 
of ownership ties and direct interlock ties 
as well as indirect interlock ties via finan- 
cial institutions) to occur in this absence 
of market constraint is significant at the 
.01 level of confidence (y = 2.54). Also 
as would be expected under hypothesis 
three, there is a significant tendency for all 
three directorate ties not to be present 
simultaneously in the absence of market 
constraint. The interaction effect for ODI 
multiplexity and the absence of market 
constraint is less than 1 at beyond the .05 
level of confidence (Ẹ$} is .67 with a unit 
normal test of 1.8).?? 


CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion, the network model of 
structural autonomy seems to be accurate 


22 Contrary to hypothesis three, however, there is 
a significant tendency for indirect interlock ties via 
financial. institutions to occur in the absence of 
market constraint. Both uniplex indirect interlock 
ties (I) and multiplex direct/indirect interlock ties 
(DI) occur under hypothesis three with a frequency 
significant at the .05 level of confidence. Unfortu- 
nately, there is no method of estimating the extent to 
which these deviations from hypothesis three can be 
attributed to the lack of control firms have over 
selecting each establishment they reach by this type 
of directorate tie. Since interestablishment connec- 
tions are measured here by treating each of a firm's 
establishments equally, one manufacturing estab- 
lishment can be connected to a vast number of es- 
tablishments through a single indirect interlock. For 
example, the two establishments American Airlines 
owned in the retail/wholesale and personal services 
sectors in 1967 are deleted from Figure 1. Neither of 
these sectors poses a market constraint for any of the 
industries in which Firestone owned an establish- 
ment. However, the indirect interlock that con- 
nected Firestone to American’s establishment in the 
transportation/warehousing sector (a source of con- 
Straint on Firestone’s establishments) brought with it 
unnecessary connections to the retail/wholesale and 
personal services sectors. Without better data on the 
links between establishments and their parent firms, 
direct and indirect interlock ties are likely to over- 
state interestablishment cooptive relations so that 
hypothesis three will .be rejected spuriously. We 
have therefore focused on multiplex directorate ties 
in the text. 


in predicting where directorate ties occur 
in the American economy as cooptive re- ` 
lations, relations intended to eliminate 
market constraints. Each of the di- 
rectorate ties considered (establishments 
connected through corporate boards by 
ownership, direct interlocking, and indi- 
rect financial interlocking) tends to occur 
where there is market constraint and tends 
to be absent in the absence of constraint. 
Moreover, the directorate ties occur si- 
multaneously as multiplex directorate 
ties. If one or more of the establishments 
in an industry are connected by any one of 
the three types of directorate ties to es- 
tablishments in some other economic 
sector, then it is likely that establish- 
ment(s) in the industry and sector are also 
connected by the other two types of di- 
rectorate ties. This is particularly likely 
when the iridustry is constrained by its 
market transactions with establishments 
inthe sector. In the absence of such 
market constraint, all three types of di- 
rectorate ties tend to be simultaneously 
absent between establishments in the in- 
dustry and sector. 

These results suggest that the study of 
intraindustry cooptation through di- 
rectorate ties should be treated as a spe- 
cial case apart from interindustry coopta- 
tion. Despite the strong support for in- 
traindustry cooptation using merger data 
(Burt, 1980a), support using directorate 
ties is weak. There is a marked tendency 
for establishments within an industry not 
to be connected by interlock ties, direct or 
indirect. One plausible reason for this is 
federal regulation of the market. When 
establishments within an industry merge, 
Or in some other manner create an 
ownership tie between them by coming 
under the jurisdiction of a single di- 
rectorate, then they no longer exist as in- 
dependent competitors within the indus- 
try. The creation of an interlock tie, in 
contrast, involves a connection between 
separate competitive firms operating in 
the industry, a connection easily visible to 
persons outside both firms and clearly a 
violation of antitrust legislation intended 
to prevent collusion between competitors 
(cf. Dooley, 1969:319). In short, cooptive 
relations that eliminate the corporate sov- 
ereignty of competing establishments 
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within an industry are more likely to con- 
form to hypotheses regarding intraindus- 
try market constraint than are cooptive 
relations (such as interlock ties) which 
create institutionalized communication 
channels between separate corporations. 

Returning to cooptation more generally, 
our results on directorate ties make even 


more apparent the need for an under-. 


standing of how, as opposed to why, 
cooptation can operate through di- 
rectorate ties. We have focused on binary 
code, the absence versus presence, of di- 
rectorate ties since we have no method of 
measuring the intensity of cooptation rep- 
resented by an absolute number of such 
ties. How does the number and nature of 
directorate ties between establishments in 
two sectors translate into cooptation? 
There is no easy answer here since the 
importance of a potentially cooptive di- 
rectorate tie is contingent on the individ- 
ual constituting the tie. When an owner or 
senior officer in one firm sits on the board 
of another firm, the two firms could be 
considered to be more closely tied than 
would be the case if a consulting lawyer 
for both firms sat on their respective 
boards. The distribution of persons a firm 
uses to interface with its corporate envi- 
ronment has been studied. Indeed, 
“boundary” personnel are an important 
feature of Evan’s (1965; 1972) discussion 
of the organization-set connecting a firm 
with its corporate environment (e.z., 
Hirsch, 1972, provides an application to 
some firms in the communication, broad- 
casting and amusement sectors). Ques- 
tions on the roles of directors and officers 
as connections between establishments 
remain. For example, how are types of 
persons used to connect types of sec- 
tors??? Are directors randomly assigned to 


23 Allen (1977) presents some results relevant to 
this question by describing some attributes of per- 
sons holding four or more positions as director in 250 
large firms in 1935 versus 1970. These elite directors 
tended to be affiliated with financial institutions or 
manufacturing firms, tended not to come from the 
upper class (about 20% were upper class), and evi- 
denced careers as managers rather than entrepre- 
neurs or, inheritors. Systematically comparing di- 
rectors sitting on four or more directorates with 
those sitting on fewer, Useem (1979) shows that 
those directors holding multiple positions in 1969 
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interlock with manufacturing firms versus 
financial firms versus other types of non- 
manufacturing firms? If not, how does the 
systematic assignment of types of persons 
to types of directorate ties vary by the 
intensity of market constraint they are in- 
tended to coopt? If establishments in an 
industry are highly constrained by their 
market transactions with establishments 
in a specific sector, one might expect them 
to use their senior officers to represent 
them on the corporate boards of firms 
owning establishments in the problematic 
sector. This raises the issue of asymmetry 
in directorate ties. We have considered 
directorate ties only in their traditionally 
symmetric form. If firm J is interlocked 
with firm I, then firm I is interlocked with 
firm J. However, market constraint can be 
asymmetric. Establishments in industry J 
can be constrained by those in industry I 
without also constituting one of the 
market constraints faced by industry I (X; 
need not equal x, in Equation 1). It is 
quite possible that our findings are the 
result of exploitation rather than coopta- 
tion. Given the multiplex directorate tie 
Wy superimposed on a market constraint 
Xa, have establishments in industry J at- 
tempted to coopt the constraint they face 
from sector I or have establishments in 
sector I exploited their market constraint 
on industry J? An answer to this question 
requires more detailed information “on 
how the people providing the directorate 
tie function within the respective estab- 
lishments. 

Perhaps more important than an under- 


were more likely to be involved than single position 
directors in the governance of nonprofit private or- 
ganizations, in advising governmental agencies, and 
in participating in business policy associations. Still, 
the process by which directors might influence es- 
tablishments and the ‘‘career’’ of being a successful 
director are only vaguely documented. 
24 This shortcoming ts not invisible to the general 
public. In a recent compilation of top stockholders in 
each of 122 large American corporations (Metcalf, 
1978), New York’s Morgan Guaranty Trust was the 
number one stockholder in 27 corporations. A staff 
writer for Time (Vol. 111, no. 5, p. 50) seemed to agree 
with the bank’s response: ‘‘Morgan Guaranty was 
quick to respond. Said a spokesman: ‘Where are the 
examples of abuise?’ Indeed, the study seemed to 
shed a lot more light on the extent of stock-power 
concentration than on its effects, good or ill.” 
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standing of how cooptation might operate 
through directorate ties (although difficult 
to address without such an understanding) 
is a knowledge of the consequences of 
cooptively successful directorate ties. 
Systematic empirical research on corpo- 
rate cooptation (that is to say, research 
generalizing beyond case studies of coop- 
tive efforts by more than a handful of 
firms) has consisted of describing the ex- 
tent to which potentially cooptive di- 
rectorate ties occur among large firms. We 
reviewed examples in our introductory 
comments. Such description falls some- 
what short of providing a theoretical 
understanding of the etiology or conse- 
quences of corporate cooptation.?4 Mov- 
ing beyond a description of the distribu- 
tion of directorate ties in the American 
economy, we have shown that such ties 
are patterned by market constraints and 
so appear to be cooptive relations. This is 
only half the battle. The immediate ques- 
tion raised by our results is whether or not 
such patterning is capable of eliminating 
market constraints. Merely having a mul- 
tiplex directorate tie superimposed on a 
market constraint is not equivalent to 
eliminating the constraint. In fact, if every 
market constraint has superimposed on it 
a multiplex directorate tie coopting it, a 
whole new class of unanticipated con- 
straints in a social market arises. In order 
to give establishments in one or more in- 
dustries an unfair market advantage, di- 
rectorate ties must be used with unequal 
effectiveness in coopting market con- 
straints across industries. In the same 
manner that the existence of an:oligopoly 
within an industry allows high profits in 
the industry, effective elimination of the 
market constraints faced by the industry 
allows high profits in the industry. But ina 
preliminary analysis of the effectiveness 
of merger ties, Burt (1980a) found estab- 
lishments in each two-digit SIC industry 
.to be connected to almost every sector 
constraining the industry. Our results ex- 
tend these findings to the more general 
case of ODI multiplex directorate ties. In 
other words, strategic cooptation of 
market constraints could be a necessary 
precursor to corporate survival rather 
than an opportunity for increasing profits. 
If this.is the case, then the original im- 


petus for researching cooptive uses of di- 
rectorates as a menace to the free market 
is lost. Rather, the widespread use of di- 
rectorate ties to coopt market constraints 
could have created a dual market, an eco- 
nomic market consisting of sales and pur- 
chase transactions and a social market 
consisting of formal and informal interor- 
ganizational cooptive relations. We know 
directorate ties are patterned by market 
constraints. Needed here is research on 
the profits obtained by such patterning. 

~ We seem to be raising more questions 
than our results have answered, but any- 
one who has spent time reading through 
directorate memberships or spent time 
talking with directors themselves, knows 
that there is no single explanation for each 
director sitting where he does.” Some 
persons are directors because of connec- 
tions to a firm’s owners or because they 
participate in the day-to-day management 
of the firm. Others are directors because’ 
they are influential with other firms or be- 
cause they have influence in a firm’s 
community. Still others are directors be- 
cause of the expertise they bring to the 
firm. The many reasons for holding a po- 
sition as director make it difficult for so- 
cial scientists to interpret, with any gener- 
ality, potentially cooptive uses of the di- 
rectorate. Each use seems to have its own 
ideographic explanation. Such difficulty 
notwithstanding, it seems clear, judging 
from the evidence that we have seen, that 
there is a pattern to directorate ties, a 
pattern predictable from the network of 
market constraints in which directorates 
operate. 
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Collins argues that sexual access, like other valuable commodities, is distributed according to 
relative power within a sexual stratification system. He predicts more serious official reactions 
to violations of the sexual stratification system in which men from less powerful groups sexually 
assault women from more powerful groups. Race continues to be.an obvious correlate of 
stratified sexual access in America. But empirical studies have not assessed the cumulative 
effect of racial composition of victim-suspect dyads on processing outcomes in sexual assault 
cases. The present study examined the effect of race composition on processing 
decisions—from case report to final disposition—for 881 sexual assaults in a large, midwestern 
city. Step-wise multiple regression analysis showed that, compared to other defendants, black 
men who assaulted white women received (1) more serious charges and (2) longer sentences, 
_ and were more likely to (3) have their cases filed as felonies, (4) receive executed sentences, and 
- (5) be incarcerated in the state penitentiary. At the same time, black men who assaulted white 
women were no more likely than other suspects to be arrested or found guilty. The implications 
of the results for a sexual stratification theory of official reactions to sexual assault are 


discussed. 


A central question in criminology since 


Sellin (1928) has been the extent to which- 


the defendant’s race affects processing 
decisions in criminal cases. Given the long 
history of black-white sexual segregation 
in the United States (Rowan, 1952; 
Woodward, 1955), sociologists have been 
especially concerned with assessing dif- 
ferential processing in sexual assault cases 
(e.g., Johnson, 1957; Partington, 1965; 

Wolfgang and Riedel, 1973). Recent re- 
search in victimology (e.g., Sebba and 
Cahan, 1975; Nelson and Amir, 1975) and 
the recognition of rape as a serious social 
problem (Battelle, 1975; Rose, 1977) have 
focused research attention on the effect of 
the victim’s race and the racial composi- 
tion of the victim-defendant dyad on offi- 
cial reactions to rape. 

Contemporary conflict theorists (e.g., 
Turk, 1969; Quinney, 1970; Chambliss and 
Seidman, 1971; Collins, 1975) provide an 
explanation for racial discrimination in the 
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application of the criminal law. They 
argue that political pawer, in close associ- 
ation with social class position, is the 
basic determinant of organizational re- 
wards and constraints. Access to scarce 
resources is determined, in part, by mem- 
bership in societal subgroups, defined es- 
pecially by class and race. Conflict 
theorists argue that the criminal law is a 
tool created and enforced by powerful 
subgroups to maintain their own favorable 
access to organizational rewards and to 
limit access of less powerful subgroups to 
these rewards. Thus, Chambliss 
(1969:856) and Chambliss and Seidman 
(1971) argue that the ‘‘administration of 
the criminal law is a highly selective pro- 
cess that involves the use of a wide range 
of discretion” that results in ‘‘systematic 
bias in law enforcement.” 

Since Marx (in Mulls, 1948), conflict 
theorists have emphasized differential ac- 
cess to economic rewards. But the conflict 
argument can be applied to other re- 
sources that are both valued and scarce. 
Davis (1949) and Collins (1975:228—-34) 
argue that sexual access is such a re- 
source. Like other scarce resources, sex- 
ual access is determined by power re- 
lationships within a highly ‘stratified sex- 
ual market. The basic characteristic of this 
stratification system is the institution of 
sexual property, ‘‘the relatively permanent 
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claim to exclusive sexual rights over a 
particular person’’ (Collins, 1975:234). 
‘“‘Sexual-property’’ rules are the basic 
structure of kinship systems (Levi- 
Strauss, 1949); they determine who can 
mate with.whom and under what circum- 
stances. Definition of the concept is par- 
allel to that of “‘economic property”: 
property is not lands or buildings them- 
selves but, rather, the social relationships 
that guarantee access to them (see Collins, 
1975:234). Rules of sexual access, like 
class relationships, are not immutable. 
‘They are subject to constant challenge and 
must be maintained through bargaining, 
threats, alliances, and force. Collins 
(1975:282) expresses the relationship be- 
tween power and reactions to sexual- 
property violations as a general proposi- 
tion: 
The greater the power of dominant individu- 
als to appropriate others as sexual property, 
the stronger the taboo and the greater the 
outrage at violations of these property rights. 


In its extreme form during the period of 
American slavery, the sexual stratification 
system placed few constraints on sexual 
access to black women by white men. By 
contrast, sexual access to white women 
by black men was carefully constrained 
and sanctions for the violation of these 
constraints were harsh (Myrdal, 1944; 
Woodward, 1955; Wolfgang and Cohen, 
1970). 

To the extent that relationships between 
men and women in America are stil] de- 
fined by race-specific rules of sexual ac- 
cess, an implicit ordering of official reac- 
tions to sexual assault by race of the 
victim and offender is suggested. Assum- 
ing that blacks are the less powerful sub- 
group, (1) the assault of white women by 
black men should result in the most seri- 
ous sanctions, followed by (2) the assault 
of white women by white men, (3) black 
women by black men and, finally, (4) 
black women by white men. The research. 


that follows empirically examines this. 


proposition for a set of forcible-rape 
cases. 
PRIOR RESEARCH 


A review of prior research indicates 
major disagreement about the effect of 
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race on Official reactions to rape. Re- 
search completed before 1970 (e.g., 
Lemert and Roseberg, 1948; Johnson, 
1957; Bullock, 1961; Partington, 1965) 
generally concluded that black defendants 
received more-serious official sanctions 
than white defendants.' But in a com- 
prehensive review, Hagan (1974) notes 
important problems with this research. 
Several studies (e.g., Johnson, 1957; Bul- 
lock, 1961) rely on tests of significance to 
interpret statistical results. Hagan, how- 
ever, Claims that significance tests should 
be interpreted cautiously because they do 
not indicate the strength of relationships 
and are dependent on sample size (a rele- 
vant criticism because many sentencing 
studies include large samples). Other 
studies (e.g., Bullock, 1961; Partington, 
1965) do not control for theoretically im- 
portant variables, such as defendant’s 
criminal record. Hagan also notes that, 
with few exceptions (Judson et al., 1969), 
the effect of defendant’s race on sentenc- 
ing is examined. only for southern states. 

By contrast, recent research (e.g., 
Chiricos and Waldo, 1975; Bernstein et 
al., 1977; Hindelang, 1978) reports little 
racial discrimination against defendants in 
criminal processing. Hindelang compares 
black-white arrest rates from Uniform 
“Crime Report Statistics to results from the 
National Crime Panel victimization sur- 
vey. Finding virtually no difference be- 
tween official- and self-report rates, he 
concludes that high black crime rates rep- 
resent actual behavior and not selection 
bias. Similarly, Bernstein et al. (1977) ex- 
amine data. for a sample of male defend- 
ants charged with felonies in New York. 
They analyze three official processing de- 
cisions: (1) the decision to fully prosecute, 
(2) the decision to withhold formal con- 
viction and sentencing, and (3) the sever- 
ity of sentences. The researchers find no 
support for the argument that official 
reactions are harsher for black than for 
white defendants. They (p. 754) conclude 
that ‘‘the theoretical focus of [labelling 


1 For a representative sample of the research on 
racial discrimination in the criminal justice system, 
see Atkinson and Neuman (1970); Baab and Furge- 
son (1968); Burke and Turk (1975); Hagan (1974); 
and Gibson (1978). 
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theory] requires considerable shifting.” 
Finally, to test the conflict proposition 
that the most-severe official sanctions are 
reserved for lower-class persons, Chiricos 
and Waldo (1975) examine prison sen- 
tences received by inmates from 
three southeastern states. Their results 
indicate that defendants’ race has no ef- 
fect on sentence severity. They (p. 769) 
claim that ‘‘the evidence. . . consistently 
fails to support the expectations of con- 
flict criminologists with regard to the 
state’s sanctioning machinery.” 

Recent research, then, provides little 
support for the argument that official 
reactions to crime are affected by the de- 
fendant’s race. This research is important 
because it avoids many of the method- 
ological problems of prior studies. How- 
ever, recent studies on racial discrimina- 
tion in criminal processing are limited in 
two respects that are relevant here. First, 
with few exceptions (Wolfgang and 
Riedel, 1973), recent research ignores the 
racial composition of the victim-defendant 
dyad. Collins’s (1975) theory of sexual 
Stratification suggests that racial 
composition—and not individual 
attributes—of either defendant or victim is 
most important for predicting official 
reactions to sexual violation. Second, re- 
cent studies of criminal processing exam- 
ine only one or two processing outcomes 
(e.g., arrest, sentencing). But, assuming 
that discriminatory treatment is cumula- 
tive, an examination of only one decision 
may not accurately reflect the effect of 
processing as a whole. Observing the 
same problem, Hagan (1974:379) notes: 
“What is required is longitudinal data, 
based on observations of defendants’ ex- 
periences in transit through the criminal 
justice system” (see also Bernstein et al., 
1977:754). 

No research, to date, has systematically 
analyzed the effect of the racial composi- 
tion of the victim-defendant dyad on pro- 
cessing decisions for the entire criminal 
selection process. In this study, I present 
longitudinal data on the determinants of 
official processing decisions in sexual- 
assault cases from initial police report to 
final disposition. My specific purpose is to 
assess empirically the proposition that the 
seriousness of reactions to reported sex- 
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ual assaults will depend on the racial com- 
position of the victim-defendant dyad. 


DATA 
Sample 


The sample for this study consists of 
881 suspects charged with ‘‘forcible sex 
offenses’? in a large, midwestern city, 
between January, 1970, and December, 
1975.° Police, prosecution, and court re- 
cords provided data on defendants’ and 
victims’ demographic characteristics. For 
each case, I recorded evidence from pros- 
ecution files, the defendant’s criminal 
history from police records, and final dis- 
position and sentence from court records. 
Qualitative data, in the form of observa- 
tions and interviews with processing 
agents, supplement the case-specific data 
and are used to interpret statistical results. 
I completed observations and interviews 
over a 12-month period while employed as 
a research associate by the Prosecutor’s 
Office. 


The Criminal Selection Process 


Figure 1 presents the major processing 
decisions made in sexual-assault cases re- 
ported to police in the years examined. 
Two features of Figure 1 are worth noting. 
First, less than 10% of the 881 defendants 
received sentences that included incarcer- 
ation. This means that research examining 
only sentencing outcomes (e.g., Bullock, 
1961; Chiricos and Waldo, 19757 draws 


| conclusions on the basis of a highly select 


group of cases. Second, while arrest is a 
consequential processing decision, less 
than 32% of the suspects arrested were 
eventually convicted. Thus, studies which 


2 "Forcible sex offenses’’ include rape, armed 
rape, sodomy, armed sodomy, assault and battery 
with intent to rape, and assault and battery with 
intent to gratify. The sample does not include male 
victims or nonforcible, statutory offenses. 

3 The earliest year with complete records available 
was 1970. Because cases take up to two years to be 
adjudicated, 1975 was the latest year I could include 
in this study. I included 1973 cases because several 
changes in the organization of the criminal justice 
system occurred in that' year. Examination of time 
shifts (LaFree, 1979) indicated few significant dif- 
ferences. 
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conditional probabilities for each stage. 


Figure 1. Disposition of Forcible Rape Cases Reported to Police in 1970, 1973, and 1975 


examine only arrest (e.g., Hindelang, 
1978) ignore the possibility that variables 
which affect subsequent processing deci- 
sions may differ from those which affect 
arrest. 


Variables 


Table 1 shows the dependent and inde- 
pendent variables. The racial composition 
of the victim-defendant dyad is most cen- 
tral to the theoretical concerns outlined 
above. But only 11 (1.2%) of the cases 
involved white offenders and black 
victims.* The small number of these cases 
precluded meaningful analysis and they 
were excluded from the sample.* For the 


* Two (18.2%) of the 11 white suspects accused of 
sexually assaulting black women were arrested and 
had their cases filed as felonies. One man pleaded 
guilty; the prosecution dismissed the second case. 
The man who pleaded guilty received a 2-year exe- 
cuted sentence in a minimum security institution. 

> Based on a study of rapes reported to Philadel- 
phia police in the late 1950s, Amir (1971) concluded 
that rape was intraracial. Until recently, this conclu- 
sion was widely accepted. But several recent studies 
(e.g., Agopian et al., 1974; Curtis, 1976; Katz and 
Mazur, 1979; Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration [LEAA], 1979) report much higher rates of 
black offender-white victim rape than those reported 
by Amir. Black suspect-white victim assaults were 
nineteen times more likely in this sample than white 
suspect-black victim assaults. Differences in crime 
reports by race have typically been explained by 
citing differential rates of reporting by black and 
white victims (e.g., Griffin, 1971; Savitz, 1973). But 
the recent availability of national victimization data 
{e.g., Hindelang, 1978; LEAA, 1979) indicates that 
differential reporting by race accounts for less of the 
discrepancy than has been commonly assumed. 


remaining 870 cases, race composition 
was dummy-coded as two vectors, with 
white intraracial assaults being the ex- 
cluded category. 

Dependent variables included in the 
analysis represent decisions made by (1) 


police, (2) prosecutor’s office, and (3) 


-riminal court. I included two police deci- 
sions: (1) Arrest, and (2) Charge Serious- 
ness. I examined the arrest decision for all 
870 reported assaults. And, for 339 sus- 
pects who were formally charged, I ex- 
amined charge seriousness.® Charge- 
seriousness scores were assigned to each 
offense according to the mean prison term 
imposed by statute (e.g., 10- to 20-year 
sentence = a charge-seriousness score of 
fifteen; see LaFree, 1979). 

After arrest, felony screeners in the 
Prosecutor’s Office reviewed cases to 
determine whether they should be filed in 
criminal court. For 326 arrests, I exam- 
ined Felony Screening, the decision to file 
or not file felony charges. Figure 1 shows 
that only 47% of the arrests for forcible 
sexual assault were filed as felonies. 

For the 151 felony cases, I examined 
Case Prosecution, the decision to con- 
tinue prosecution or dismiss (nolle pro- 
sequi) charges. Cases filed as felonies may 
be dismissed by the State or court at any 


These findings emphasize the need for further lon- 


gitudinal research on criminal victimization by race 
of the victim and offender. 

6 Thirteen men who were charged with an offense 
were not arrested, either because the charge was 
dismissed before they were apprehended or because 
the police were unable to locate them. 
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Table 1. Variables, Coding, and Frequencies 





Sentence Length 


Independent Variables 
Race Composition 


Defendant Age 


Defendant Criminal Record 


Victim Prosecution 
Eyewitness 
Weapon 


t 


Offense Type 


Interval Scale 
(.08—100 years) 


Black Defendants and Victims (BB) 
Black Defendants and White Victims (BW) 
White Defendants and Victims (WW) 


0=21 or Older 
1=20 or Younger 


0O=No Arrests 

1=Arrests, No Convictions 
2=Convictions, No Time Imposed 
3=Convictions, Time Imposed 


0=No Prosecution 
1=Prosecution 


0=No 
1=Yes 


0=None 
1=Firearm, Knife, Other 


0=Attempted Sexual Assault 
1=Sexual Assault 


* Variation in total number of cases due to missing data. 


point, although dismissal was rare once 
trial procedures began. None of the 28 
cases dismissed by the Prosecutor’s Of- 
fice at this stage was later refiled. 

The remaining 123 cases were adjudi- 
cated through plea bargaining or trial. 


Distribution* 
Variable Coding N F% 
Dependent Variables 
Arrest O=No Arrest $44 62.5 
i= Arrest 326 37.5 
Charge Seriousness Interval Scale (1—22) Median = 15.07 
Felony Screening 0=Dismissed, Reduced 175 53.7 
1=Filed in Criminal Court 151 46.3 
Case Prosecution 0=Dismissed (Nolle prosequi) 28 18.5 
l=Prosecuted 123 81.5 
Trial 0=Plea Agreement: 73 59.4 
1=Court Trial 50 40.6 
Verdict 0=Not Guilty 20 40.0 
1=Guilty 30 60.0 
Sentence Type 0=Nonexecuted 21 20.4 
1=Executed 82 79.6 
~ Place of Incarceration 0=Minimum Security 40 48.8 
1=Maximum, Medium Security 42 51.2 


Median = 2.5 years 


389 44.7 
200 23.0 
281 32.3 
226 26.9 
614 73.1 
Median = 24.34 
155 18.5 
150 17.9 
150 17.9 
384 45.7 
179 20.9 
677 79.1 
737 88.2 
99 11.8 
569 68.6 
261 31.4 
132 15.4 
725 84.6 


Two dependent variables measured con- 
viction outcomes. Trial measured whether 
cases were fully prosecuted or resulted in 
guilty pleas. Verdict measured whether 
guilty or not guilty for all trials. 

The court had primary responsibility for 
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sentencing convicted offenders. Three 
variables measured sentencing outcomes. 
Type of Sentence, whether executed or 
-nonexecuted, indicated whether the sen- 
tence included prison incarceration. 
Nonexecuted sentences represented some 
combination of probation, suspended 
sentence, and fine. While not included in 
earlier studies of sentencing, the place 
where an offender is incarcerated also re- 
flects the severity of the sanction imposed 
on him. Incarceration in a local jail or 
minimum security institution generally 
represents a less serious sanction than in- 
carceration in a medium or maximum se- 
curity state penitentiary. Thus, for the 82 
men who received executed sentences, 
Place of Incarceration measured whethér 
they were incarcerated in the state 
penitentiary or elsewhere. Finally, for all 
men who were incarcerated, Sentence 
Length measured the sentence received.’ 

I identified independent variables from 
the literature on official reactions to rape 
(e.g., Sebba and Cahan, 1975; Amir, 1971; 
Holmstrom and Burgess, 1978). The 
analysis includes, in addition to race, the 
defendant’s age and prior criminal record. 
Four variables indicate cases’ legal and 
evidentiary characteristics. These are: (1) 
victim prosecution preference, (2) wit- 
nesses, (3) weapon, and (4) type of of- 
fense. Prior research (e.g., Skolnick and 
Woodworth, 1967; Black, 1971) suggests 
that more serious sanctions are likely 
when victims make clear their preference 


7 A forcible-rape conviction in this jurisdiction 
carries a penalty of from 2 to 21 years, or life impris- 
onment if the victim is under the age of twelve. 
Armed rape and armed sodomy carry sentences of 
from 10 to 30 years. Men convicted of forcible 
sodomy may be fined from $100 to $1,000 and impris- 
oned for from 2 to 14 years. Assault and battery with 
intent to rape carries a penalty of from 1 to 10 years. 
Punishment for assault and battery with intent to 
gratify sexual desires depends on the age of the 
- victim. For victims between 12 and 17, the penalty is 
from | to 5 years. If the victim is under 12 the penalty 
is from 2 to 21 years. Kidnapping was frequently 
included with charges for forcible sex offenses. The 
penalty for kidnapping is life imprisonment. Inde- 
terminate sentences were estimated by taking the 
mean of the high and low sentence (e.g., 2-21= 11.5 
years). Life sentences were rare, but, when encoun- 
tered, they were ‘‘assigned’’ 40 years, as did 
Chiricos and Waldo (1975). For concurrent sen- 
tences, I included only the most serious charge. 
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for prosecution of suspects. Although cor- 
roboration was not formally required in 
this jurisdiction, eyewitness identifica- 
tions may clarify issues of consent and 
identification—issues that are especially 
problematic for sexual assault cases 
(Durham, 1952; Hibey, 1973; National 
Institute of Law Enforcement, 1977). 


‘Whether the assault involved a weapon 


relates both to the seriousness of the case 
and to the issue of consent. Likewise, 
type of offense—whether rape, or at- 
tempted rape—reflects the offense’s seri- 
ousness. 

The design utilizes the longitudinal data 
in two ways. First, each outcome is based 
on the results of the preceding outcome. 
For example, only cases filed as felonies 
are analyzed for prosecution or dismissal. 
Second, results of earlier decisions are in- 
corporated as independent variables for 
later decisions. For all defendants who 
were charged with felonies, charge seri- 
ousness is included in subsequent pro- 
cessing decisions. For all convicted de- 
fendants, type of conviction—whether 
guilty plea or verdict—is included in the 
estimation of sentencing decisions. And, 
for the analysis of verdict, I include a bi- 
nary variable—jury or bench trial—to 
control for type of trial. 


RESULTS 


Figure 2 compares percentage distri- 
butions of black suspect-white victim, 
black intraracial, and white intraracial in- 
cidents for the major processing decisions 
measured by the dependent variables. 
Figure 2 shows that, from case report to 
final sentencing, (1) the percentage of 
black intraracial assaults steadily de- 
clined; (2) the percentage of white intrara- 
cial assaults remained relatively constant; 
and (3) the percentage of cases involving 
black suspects and white victims steadily 
increased. The cumulative effect of these 
changes was substantial. Black men ac- 
cused of assaulting black women ac- 
counted for 45% of all reported cases, but 
for only 26% of all men sentenced to the 
state penitentiary and for only 17% of all 
men who received sentences of six or 
more years. By contrast, black men ac- 


Total 
case 
Percantages 


— 
weeee BB 
—.— WH 
All reporta Arrest Felony 
Charge 
(4870) (H=326) (e151) 
All Felony Full 
reports Arrest Charge Prosecution 
BW 23.0 23.6 31.1 28.6 
BB 44.7 40.8 38.4 39.7 
WW 32.3 35.6 30.5 317 
N 870 326 15] 123 


Full 
Prosecution 
(He 123) 
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Conviction Executed Penitentiary Six + 
@=103) Te maagin yee 
Executed Penitentiary Six + 
Conviction Sentence Incarceration Sentence 
29.1 32.9 45.2 50.0 
35.9 35.4 26.2 16.7 
35.0 31.7 28.6 33.3 
103 82 42 30 


N indicates total cases reaching each processing stage. Two dependent variables, Trail (whether trial or 
guilty plea) and Verdict (guilty or not guilty for court trial) are subsumed here by Conviction. Variation in 


total number of cases reported due to missing data. 


Figure 2. Percentage of Black Suspect-White Victim, Black Intraracial and White Intraracial Incidents for 


Eight Processing Stages 


cused of assaulting white women ac- 
counted for 23% of all reported rapes, but 
for 45% of all men sent to the state 
penitentiary and for 50% of all men who 
received sentences of six or more years. 
Percentages of cases involving white 
victims and defendants fluctuated be- 
tween a high of 35.6% (arrest) and a low of 
28.6% (penitentiary incarceration). The per- 
centage of white intraracial assaults re- 
sulting in prison sentences of more than 
six years (33.3%) was similar to the per- 
centage of white intraracial assaults 
among all reported cases (32.3%). 

In addition to the overrepresentation of 
black suspect-white victim cases and the 
underrepresentation of black intraracial 
cases, Figure 2 shows substantial varia- 
tion in the size of percentage differences 
between processing stages. In fact, black 
intraracial incidents increased and black 
suspect-white victim incidents declined 


for the decision to fully prosecute.® Also, 
the percentage change between report and 
arrest for black suspect-white victim cases 
was small: .6%. The corresponding per- 
centage change for black intraracial inci- 
dents was 3.9%. In sum, Figure 2 is con- 
sistent with the sexual stratification argu- 
ment but suggests that race composition is 
differentially important across processing 


8 Rather than dismiss cases outright against the 
wishes of the victim, prosecutors preferred to screen 
cases through different filing options. For example, 
prosecutors sent cases that they felt were less likely 
to result in conviction to municipal court bind-over 
hearings or to the grand jury. Each additional pro- 
cessing stage was perceived as a ‘‘dress rehearsal” 
to determine the strength of the victims’ commitment 
to prosecution. Long prosecution delays give the 
victim ample opportunity to drop the case without 
requiring the prosecutor to deny, formally, her claim 
(for a similar observation, see Holmstrom and 
Burgess, 1978:127). 
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outcomes. I turn now to more elaborate 
measures of these relationships. 

Table 2 shows the product-moment cor- 
relation (Pearsonian r) between the racial 
composition of the victim-defendant dyad 
and the nine sequential processing deci- 
sions. Also shown is the, proportion of 
variance (r*) in one variable that is ex- 
plained by the other, as well as the sample 
size (N) for each outcome. Levels of 
statistical significance for computed cor- 
relation coefficients are shown where rel- 
evant. 

As noted above, the sexual stratifica- 
tion theory predicts that assaults by black 
men on white women will result in the 
most serious sanctions (given that white 
defendant-black victim comparisons are 
not available). Generally, the results in 
Table 2 are consistent with this theory. 
Eight of nine outcomes indicate that 
black-white interracial assaults are likely 
to result in more serious sanctions for of- 
fenders; five of these relationships are 
statistically significant. Seven of nine out- 
‘comes indicate that black intraracial as- 
saults are likely to result in less serious 
. sanctions; one of these outcomes is statis- 
tically significant. Of the three outcomes 
which contradict the sexual stratification 
argument, none are significant. | 

Several of the relationships that support 


Table 2. Product-Moment Correlations between 
Racial Composition and Nine Official Pro- 
cessing Decisions in Forcible Sexual As- 


sault Cases 
Black-White Black 
Interracial Intraracial 
r r? r r- N* 
Arrest .01 00 —.04 00 870 
Charge r 
Seriousness 17° .277 —.06 .00 339 
Felony - i 
Screening .17° .03 —-.04 .01 326 
Case i 
Prosecution —.11 .01 .06 .00 15I 
Trial 08 00 06 .00 123 
Verdict 12 O01 —.26% .07 50 
Sentence 
Type 16 .03 —.03 .00 103 
Place of 
Incarceration 27° OF —.17 03 82 
Sentence Length .30° .09 —.3 %2 82 
a p<.05; > p<.01; * p<.001. 


* Variation in total number of cases due to missing 
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the sexual stratification interpretation 
suggest that the differences are not only — 
statistically—but also substantively— 
significant (see Hagan, 1974:361). As- 
saults involving black offenders and white 
victims account for 27% of police charge 
seriousness, 9% of sentence length, 7% of 
place of incarceration, and 3% of felony 
screening and sentence type. Black intra- 
racial assaults account for 7% of the vari- 
ation in verdict and 3% of the variation in 
place of incarceration. By contrast, the 
most important of the contradictory find- 
ings (case prosecution for black-white in- 
terracial offenses) accounts for only 1% of 
the variance in that outcome. 

Table 2 shows why studies of official 
discretion that measure only the defend- 
ant’s race (and not the race composition of 
the victim-defendant dyad) may be mis- 
leading. According to Table 2, black sus- 
pects were less likely to receive executed 
sentences when the victim was black and 
more likely to receive executed sentences 
when the victim was white. Of the sexual 
assaults, by black men, reaching this 
stage, 55% were intraracial. Thus, despite 
the significance of race composition for 
the decision, black suspects as a group 
are no more likely than white suspects to 
receive executed sentences (r = .06, n.s. at 
p = .05; not presented in tabular form). F 
turn now to the question of whether 
zero-order relationships apply when other 
attributes of the defendant—and the legal 
and evidentiary characteristics of the 
case—are considered. 

Table 3 presents stepwise multiple cor- 
relations between the nine processing out- 
comes and the independent variables. In 
this phase of the analysis I am particularly 
interested in how early in the process ra- 
cial composition variables enter each 
equation and, further, how much of an 
additional contribution each variable 
makes to the proportion of variance ex- 
plained in the processing outcome. Table 
3 shows R and R? values at each step in 
the process. Immediately below these 
values I list the variable added at each 
step. For example, prosecution prefer- 
ence (PREF) was the variable most highly 
correlated with the decision to arrest and. 


‘it shows up in the zero-order column with `’ 


an R = .39. By the fifth-order, weapon, 
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Table 4. Beta Coefficients and Standard Errors for Independent Variables with Processing Outcomes in 


Forcible Sexual Assault Cases (p <.10) 


Arrest .408(.038) 
PREF 

Charge Seriousness — .393(.497) 
TYPE 

Felony Screening .157(.007) 

CHARGE 

Verdict .305(.058) 

CRIMREC 

Sentence Type .349{.032) 

CRIMREC 

Place of Incarceration .380(. 109) 

GILTYPE 

Sentence Length .352(3.42) 

' GILTYPE 


R? 
— 120.033) .07%.047) Aq] 
WEAP WITNS 
.265(.378) 146.399) 265 
WEAP RACE(BW) 
127(.073) .105(.066) 063 
WITNS RACE(BW) 
330(.141) ~.243(.136) 275 
_ DAGE WEAP 
.173(.010) 140(.083) 170 
CHARGE RACE(BW) 
.235(. 108) 209 
RACE(BW) 
342(.479) .210(3.36) 340 
CHARGE RACE(BW) 


Race composition variables are underlined to facilitate comparisons. 


See Table 3 for item identifications. 


eyewitness, type of assault, black-white 
interracial and black intraracial have been 
added, providing an R = .42 with six inde- 
pendent variables in the equation. 

According to Table 3, the black-white 
Anterracial composition variable enters six 
of the nine outcomes by the second-order. 
The largest increment in explained vari- 
ance (R?) produced by adding race com- 
position was for place of incarceration (R? 
increment = .06); followed by sentence 
length and case prosecution (R? increment 
= 04); police charge (R? increment = .03); 
and sentence type and felony screening 
(R? increment = .02). Overall, the inclu- 
sion of racial composition does improve 
the prediction of outcomes appreciably, 
with the greatest increases occurring for 
later, sentencing outcomes. 

Table 4 presents the beta coefficients 
and standard errors for all variables which 
had significant net effects on processing 
outcomes. The prediction equations for 
two outcomes (case prosecution and trial) 
were not significant (p = .10) and results 
‘are not presented. Thus, there is no indi- 
cation that racial composition had a net 
effect on these two outcomes. Racial 
composition had a significant effect on 
five of the remaining seven outcomes. 
Black offender-white victim cases were 
the most important racial consideration in 
all five of these outcomes. This variable 
enters the equation on the second-order 
for four of the outcomes and on the first- 


order for one outcome. All the significant 
results are in the direction predicted by 
the sexual stratification theory. Compared 
to other defendants, blacks who assault 
white women receive more serious 
charges, are more likely to have their 
cases filed’ as a felony, are more likely to 
receive executed sentences, are more 
likely to be incarcerated in the state 
penitentiary, and receive longer sen- 
tences. By contrast, black men charged 
with assaulting white women are not more 
likely to be arrested or found guilty in 
court than other men. And, contrary to 
the zero-order correlation results, black 
intraracial assaults have no effect on ver- 
dict, net of defendants’ criminal record 
and age or whether incidents included 
weapons.° 

Taken together, the results indicate that 
(1) processing decisions in sexual assault 
cases are affected by the racial composi- 
tion of the victim-defendant dyad, (2) the 
cumulative effect of race composition is 
substantial, but (3) the importance of race 
composition varies across processing out- 
comes. Decisions in the criminal justice 
system may be classified according to 
whether their primary purpose is to de- 


9 Part of the reason that black intraracial assaults 
did not have a significant effect on verdict is due to 
small sample size (N = 50). In a related study (Le 
Free, 1980), which included different independent 
variables, assaults on black victinis were signifi- 
cantly less likely to result in guilty verdicts. 
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termine (1) whether the defendant is guilty 
or (2) how serious the offense is. For 
example, arrest, verdict, and the prose- 
cutor’s decision to dismiss are all deci- 
sions related primarily to the suspect’s 
perceived guilt.'° By contrast, charge 
seriousness, sentence type, place of in- 
carceration, and sentence length all mea- 
sure the seriousness of the sanction im- 
posed; they do not address the question of 
whether the defendant is guilty or inno- 
cent. 

Application of these two categories to 
the results indicates that race composition 
of the victim-defendant dyad has a greater 
effect on decisions measuring seriousness 
of the offense than on those indicating 
guilt or innocence. Racial composition 
was most important in predicting charge 
seriousness, felony screening, sentence 
type, place of incarceration, and sentence 
length. With the exception of felony 
screening, which relates to the issue of 
guilt (through dismissal) and severity 
(through reduction of charges), all of these 
decisions measure perceived offense seri- 
ousness. By contrast, racial composition 
was unrelated to arrest, case prosecution, 
trial, and verdict. With the exception of 
trial, which probably reflects the prose- 
cutor’s perceptions of the defendant’s 
guilt and seriousness of the offense as well 
as the defendant’s willingness to bargain, all 
of these decisions focus on the defendant’s 
guilt. 

It appears, then, that officials were re- 
luctant to rely on racial characteristics to 
totally deny sexual assault complaints. By 
contrast, the victim and offender’s race 


clearly affected official perceptions of of-- 


fense seriousness. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The findings suggest, rather conclu- 
sively, that black men accused of sexually 


` 10 The emphasis here is on primary purpose of the 


decision. Clearly, decisions like arrest (Piliavin and ” 


Briar, 1964) and verdict (Kalven and Zeisel, 1966) 
may reflect not only official presumptions of guilt or 
innocence but also perceived severity of offenses. 
The important distinction is that arrests and verdicts, 
unlike charges and sentences, cannot be more or less 
serious. By contrast, a more or less serious charge 
cannot distinguish guilty persons from innocent per- 
sons. 
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assaulting white women receive more 
serious sanctions than other sexual assault 
suspects. This conclusion is given added 
credence by the fact that racial composi- 
tion had significant effects on five of nine 
processing decisions, net of evidence and 
legal severity measures. The results are 
generally consistent with the proposition 
that American society is characterized by 
a sexual stratification system which im- 
poses more serious sanctions on men from 
less powerful social groups who are ac- 
cused of assaulting women from more 
powerful social groups. 

Two important differences between this 
and previous studies account for the re- 
sults. Given the history of sexual segrega- 
tion by race in this country, the racial 
composition of the victim-defendant 
dyad—and not the individual race of 
either offender or victim—is the most im- 
portant racial consideration in processing 
decisions. Few previous studies have con- 
ceptualized the problem in this way. Also, 
the longitudinal nature of this research 
was unique. While evidence of discrimi- 
nation by race in any single outcome was 
not overwhelming, the cumulative effect 
of race was consistent and substantial. 
Thus, studies examining only one or two 
processing outcomes (e.g., Chiricos and 
Waldo, 1975; Hindelang, 1978) may or 
may not support a view of discriminatory 
processing, depending on independent 
variables included, methods used, and 


‘specific outcomes examined. 


Recent critics (e.g., Taylor et al., 1973; 
Chiricos and Waldo, 1975; Hindelang, 
1978) argue that conflict theorists often do 
not include systematic empirical evidence 
to support their theoretical claims. Turk 
(1979:463) suggests that the validity of 
such partisan research cannot be assessed 
without sharing or rejecting its authors’ 
ideological assumptions. This tendency 
has made conflict theory particularly vul- 
nerable to empirically derived criticisms. 
These criticisms suggest that; for conflict 
theory to be viable, researchers must ac- 
cumulate empirical evidence relevant to 
existing conflict propositions. The pres- 
ent study was an attempt to do this with 
regard to a specific conflict proposition: 
the severity of official sanctions imposed 
on men for the sexual violation of women 
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will depend on the relative power of the 
victim and of the suspect, determined in 
part by the race of each. No conclusions 
can.be reached about white offender-black 
victim cases. Nonetheless, the results in- 
dicate that official reactions (of criminal 
justice personnel) to rape are affected by 
the racial composition of the victim- 


offender dyad. Specifically, the results: 


were consistent with the sexual stratifica-~ 
tion argument that more powerful groups 
in society enforce sexual-property rules, 
in part, by the differential application of 
the criminal law. And, more generally, the 
findings support conflict theory’s long- 
standing claim that race and other legally 
irrelevant variables significantly affect of- 
ficial reactions to criminal offenses. 
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COMMENTS 





THE‘NONINFLUENCE OF “FAMILY 
BACKGROUND” ON INTELLECT a 
ATTAINMENT" 


(A CRITIQUE OF SCARR AND WEINBERG, 
ASR OCTOBER, 1978) 


This critique places a recent article by Scarr 
and Weinberg (1978) into the eugenic or he- 
reditarian school of studies which has exam- 
ined the relative impacts of genetics and envi- 
ronment on IQ. Because of the tremendous 
policy implications of the resolution of the IQ 
debate, studies bearing on the question should 
be closely scrutinized for scientific rigor and 
objectivity. The Scarr and Weinberg article 
fails to meet rigorous scientific standards for 
several reasons. The theoretical concepts of 
genetics and environment are not explicitly and 
satisfactorily operationalized. The authors ex- 
plain only a very small portion of the variance 
of the dependent variable, adolescent IQ, yet 
make conclusions based upon these insignifi- 
cant results. Sampling bias undercuts envi- 
ronmental variation and jeopardizes external 
validity. The use of regression analysis is un- 
clear, and correlation ‘‘heritability’’ analysis is 
arbitrarily and unfoundedly employed. 

The perpetual debate in social science con- 
cerning the relative contributions of genetic in- 
heritance and environment to individual de- 
velopment, in general—and to intellectual 
achievement, in particular—is not only intrin- 
sically interesting but also has social policy 
implications. So great are the policy implica- 
tions of this debate for the distributions of re- 
wards within society that two clearly identifi- 
able camps have emerged on the issue, despite 
a lack of rigorous application of scientific 
methodology in developing causal links and 
despite inconclusive data. 

One school of authors of studies of IQ test 
scores and of factors causing score differentials 
between groups is the eugenic or hereditarian 
school and includes the works of Burt (1972; 
1970), McDougall (1910; 1924), Davenport 
(1911; 1928; 1933; 1934), Eysenck (1971), Jen- 
sen (1969a; 1969b), and Reed et al. (1954). Into 
this camp also falls the recent study by Scarr and 


* Direct all correspondence to: Marcia Whicker 
Taylor; Department of. Government and Interna- 
tional Studies; University of South Carolina: Colum- 
bia, SC 29208. 


Weinberg (1978). This school argues that the 
impact of heredity upon IQ is great and ex- 
ceeds the impact of environment upon JQ. 
The other camp, called the environmental 
school, or the ‘‘naive environmental’’ school 
by its critics, remains skeptical that importance 
of heredity in IQ development exceeds the im- 
portance of environment. These authors cite 
the known deleterious effects (of malnutrition, 
disease, and deprivation due to poverty) upon 
IQ development as proof of the potency of 
environmental factors. Into this second camp 
fall on-going studies by the National Center for 
Health Statistics (Dupuy, 1977) examining 
links between family income and well-being 
and standardized tests and outcomes; 
Drillien’s (1968; 1969) work examining social 
class, birth weight, and IQ scores in all-Nordic 
child populations; the explanation of group 
differences by Pasamanick (1951), Pasamanick 
and Lilienfeld (1955), and Pasamanick and 
Knobloch (1955); and the studies of Eichenwald 
and Fry (1969) of mental retardation preven- 
tion through the control of infectious diseases. 
To the degree that the impact of genetic in- 
heritance is greater than that of environmental 
factors, dominant groups in society may not 
only be expunged of guilt for disparities in in- 
tellectual attainment with minority groups but 
also alleviated of responsibility for compensa- 
tory education and other environmental mech- 
anisms to close the gaps. Throughout history, 
the policy consequences of this intellectually 
unresolved question have already been great. 
Dominance of the eugenic or hereditarian 
school has helped to establish the racial immi- 
gration quotas in the U.S. Immigration Act of 
1924. Between 1925 and 1941, the effect of this 
act was to reduce by over six million the immi- 
gration flow of groups labeled inferior by IQ 
test results, such as Jews, Italians, and Greeks. 
During the same time period in Germany and 
Europe, eugenicism (run rampant) contributed 
the horrific genocide of the Holocaust. In the 
United States, the Supreme Court doctrine of 
‘‘separate but equal’’ education for blacks, in 
practice, was often separate, unequal, and yet 
justified by eugenic philosophy. More recently 
the environmental school has provided justifi- 
cation for compensatory education programs. 
Because of the obvious emotionalism of the 
debate and the magnitude of its outcome for 
public policy (both historically and in the fu- 
ture) academic research on the subject should 
strive for impeachable objectivity, avoiding 
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conclusions which are unsupported by scien- 
tifically collected and analyzed data. Thus, 
each new piece of evidence bearing on the ge- 
netic inheritance-environment question should 
be scrutinized with great interest for scientific 
rigor and legitimacy. The Scarr-Weinberg 
(1978) article is no exception to this rule. 

Scarr and Weinberg (1978) employ data col- 
lected on two samples of families: ‘‘biological”’ 
families, or those who have children by the 
‘birth process and whose offspring are conse- 
quently genetically related, `and ‘‘adoptive’’ 
families whose children are adopted shortly 
after birth and are consequently not genetically 
related to the adopted parents or siblings. On 
the basis of analysis of these data, Scarr and 
Weinberg (1978:686) conclude 


it seems evident to us that the study of adoptive 
and biological families provides extensive support 
for the idea that half or more of the long-term 
effects of ‘‘family background” on children’s in- 
tellectual attainments depend on genetic, not envi- 
ronmental, transmission. 


This conclusion is incredible because none of 
their data, nor their analysis of the data, sup- 
ports this conclusion. Furthermore, their tor- 
tuous analyses often obfuscate rather than 
clarify the evidence bearing on the basic ques- 
tion of genetic inheritance vs. environmental. 
impacts. The conclusions that seem so evident 
to Scarr and Weinberg may not appear so ob- 
vious to others, for these reasons: 

(1) Lack of explicit operationalization of 
theoretical concepts employed. What is being 
measured and tested in the Scarr-Weinberg 
(1978) research is ambiguous and slippery. 
While the authors begin their presentation by 
discussing the potential saliency of ‘‘family 
background’’ on intellectual attainment, they 
quickly switch to a discussion of ‘‘behavior 
genetic’? methods and argue (p. 675) that 
` “theoretically, regressions: of adopted child 
outcomes on adoptive family characteristics 
will provide genetically unbiased estimetes of 
true environmental effects in the population.” 
While the regressions of adopted-child out- 
comes on adoptive-family characteristics do 
provide estimates of the environmental effects 
of the particular family characteristics mea- 
sured and employed in the analysis, those fam- 
ily characteristics employed by Scarr and 
Weinberg are by no means inclusive of all rele- 
vant environmental effects. Indeed, the 
Scarr-Weinberg family variables are not even 
inclusive of all relevant familial environmental 
effects, as any attempts to measure the nature 
and intensity of nurturing or parental interest in 
child learning and intellectual attainment have 
been precluded. It is inappropriate to imply, as 
do Scarr and Weinberg, that, because the 
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biological and adoptive families have slightly 
different R?’s in the regressions, genes (and not 
environment) are the source of family- 
background transmissions. More precisely, the 
authors never clarify what specifically 
operationalizes the concepts, “‘family genetic 
transmission’’ and ‘“‘family environment 
transmissions.” Are all family characteristics 
of the biological sample measures of family 
genetic transmission? If all of these variables 
(for example, father’s education, mother’s 
education, father’s occupation, family income, 
birth rank, number of children, father’s IQ, and 
mother’s IQ) are indeed indirect measures of 
family genetic transmission in the biological 
family sample, why are they not more highly 
correlated? No correlation of family back- 
ground characteristics exceeds .61 (Table 2, 
Scarr-Weinberg, 1978:678), the correlation for 
father’s occupation and father’s education, and 
most correlations of family characteristics in 
the biological sample are considerably less. 
One could argue that the relationship of fa- 
ther’s occupation to father’s education, for 
example, is a greater reflection of labor market 
demand than of family genetic transmission to 
adolescent IQ. 

Whether the family background charac- 
teristics of the biological sample measure ge- 
netic transmissions, at all, is doubtful at worst 
and conjecture at best. If one concedes that at 
least some portion of these background char- 
acteristics measures genetic inheritance, the 
thoughtful reader must conclude that the fam- 
ily background characteristics for the biologi- 
cal sample in the Scarr-Weinberg (1978) study 
are a mixture of genetic and environmental 
transmissions, to the degree that genetic inher- 
itance is measured at all. How the authors (p. 
688) can then conclude, as they do, that these 
family background characteristics actually un- 
derstate, rather than overstate, measured ge- 
netic transmissions 15 most perplexing. 

(2) Very small explained variance in the de- 
pendent variable. Even to the casual reader 
familiar only with the rudiments of regression 
analysis, the aspect of the Scarr-Weinberg 
(1978) regression equations totally ignored by 
the authors but, nonetheless, so obvious and 
compelling, is the paltry amount of variance in 
the dependent variable, even by social science 
standards, explained by the independent vari- 
ables they employ. The bulk of the article is 
spent arguing about the relative contributions 
of various independent variables, as well as the 
larger meaning of those variables for the gene- 
environment debate, when the reported R?’s 
show that all of the independent variables, 
combined, explain almost none of the variance 
in adolescent IQ. For the biological sample, the 
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highest R? obtained is .31, while, for the adop- 
tive sample, an even lower .16 is the best ob- 
tained. Eight independent variables are used to 
obtain the model explaining 31% of the biologi- 
cal sample dependent variable variance, while 
11 independent variables are used to obtain the 
model explaining 16% of the adoptive sample 
dependent variable variance. The obvious con- 
clusion from these R?’s is that family back- 
ground characteristics explain almost nothing 
about adolescent IQ variation—an incredible 
finding, which should have led the authors to 
note, as does this comment, the noninfluence 
of family background, at least as measured by 
Scarr and Weinberg, on intellectual attain- 
ment. With so little of the total variation in the 
dependent variable explained, to dwell at 
length (as do the authors) on the relative con- 
tributions of independent variables is to make 
‘‘much ado about nothing.” Despite R?’s, 
which never explain more than .31 of the vari- 
ance, and despite the fact that these low R?’s 
were generated by mixture of environmental 
and genetic transmission measures, the authors 
blithely conclude that genetic transmissions 
account for 40% to 70% of adolescent IQ vari- 
ation, a finding totally unsupported by the 
data. 

(3) Sampling bias undercuts environmental 
variation and jeopardizes external va- 
lidity. Random sampling is not employed to 
extract an unbiased sample for the Scarr- 
Weinberg (1978) study. Consequently, external 
validity—that is, the extent to which conclu- 
sions from the data can be generalized to a 
broader population—is limited. An analysis of 
the socioeconomic characteristics of both 
samples reveals that the largely self-selected 
samples were atypical of the general popula- 
tion in several potentially salient ways (for 
example, family income, parental education 
levels, etc.). Furthermore, the sampling proce- 
dure compressed the variance for environ- 
ment, if socioeconomic characteristics were 
meant.to measure environment. In essence, 
environment is held fairly constant at enriched 
levels for both samples. The subsequent find- 
ing that observed variation in the dependent 
variable is based on inheritance transmission is 
not startling, given that environmental vari- 
ance was compressed, while genetic variance, 
especially for the adoptive sample, was not. 

(4) Unclear use of regression analysis. If 
the authors intended for birth rank and family 
size to measure environment and for the re- 
mainder of family background characteristics 
to measure genetic inheritance for the biologi- 
cal sample, the rationale underlying the order 
in which the regression variables were loaded 
when analyzing the two samples is unclear. 
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Standard procedure when a researcher is at- 


tempting to demonstrate the greater 


significance of one variable or set of variables, 
as Scarr and Weinberg implicitly if not explic- 
itly are trying to demonstrate the greater po- 
tency of genetic transmission measures, is, 
first, to load all other independent variables. 
The variable or variables in which one has the 
greatest interest are then loaded in a second. 
stage and are regressed into the residuals re- 
sulting from the first stage regression with all 
other variables. Not only do Scarr and Wein- 
berg not follow this procedure but they also 
intersperse the ‘‘environmental’’ variables of 
birth rank and family size with ‘‘genetic”’ vari- 
ables. 

Second, the relative contribution (of any in- 
dependent variable in a regression equation), 
toward explaining dependent variable varia- 
tion, depends in part on which other indepen- 
dent variables are in the equation. Hence, one 
can compare independent variable effects 
across regression equations only if the exact 
same variables are employed in each equation, 
a procedure which is violated when additional 
variables for natural mother characteristics are 
loaded into the adoptive sample, in addition to 
other family background characteristics. A 
more appropriate comparison would be to 
compare the natural parent characteristics for 
both samples. While IQ scores may not have 
been readily available for natural mothers of 
adopted children, surely additional data on the 
natural mothers in the biological sample equiv- 
alent to the data obtained for natural mothers 
of adopted children could have been secured. 
However, only education was used for the lat- 
ter group, and data on age and occupation 
which was collected for natural mothers of 
adopted children was not obtained for the natu- 
ral mothers of the biological sample—a puzzl- 
ing omittance, despite the fact that some moth- 
ers did not ‘‘work’’ (housewives would counter 
that they do work). 

Third, because the signs of some regression 
coefficients are opposite -from the di- 
rection anticipated, the authors ignore them 
in the analysis and discuss total R?’s. This is 
compounded, however, by the invalidation of 
cross-regression equation comparisons since 
family background characteristics are not 
measuring, by the authors’ assertion, the same 
kind of transmissions in the two samples. Had 
equivalent measures been loaded for the two 
samples simultaneously, two-sample 
significance tests testing for the cross-equation 
differences in equations might have been con- 
ducted. 

(5) Arbitrariness in correlation ‘‘her- 
itability’’ analysis. Having failed with regres- 
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sion analysis to show that family background 
characteristics are salient to adolescent IQ., 
the authors launch into bivariate correlation 
analysis. That correlations among related fam- 
ily members of the biological sample are generally 
higher than the equivalent correlations among 


unrelated family members of the adoptive. 


sample is interesting, although given that no 
- control variables are employed, the possibility 
that spurious relationships (which might ac- 
count for the higher biological-sample correla- 
tion) cannot be discounted. Then, however, on 
the basis that related family members share 
half of their genes, the authors arbitrarily de- 
cide to multiply the difference in correlations 
between samples by 1.6 (2., adjusted for ‘‘as 

sortative mating’’) in a calculation that makes 
no theoretical sense. If adolescents in the 
adoptive sample share no genes with adoptive 
parents, and if biological sample adolescents 
share all genes with their natural parents, half 
with the mother and half with the father, then 
the difference between sample correlations 
alone should reflect genetic transmissions. If 
one is concerned about assessing the combined 
effect of both parents, midparent-child corre- 
lation differences would be more appropriate. 
Unfortunately, for Scarr and Weinberg (1978) 
mid-parent correlation differences are less than 
those obtained by the arbitrary multiplications. 

(6) Unexplained sample differences. Scarr 
and Weinberg (1978) use enlarged samples for 
their correlation analysis. Given the ability of 
most regression programs to handle missing 
data in an airwise fashion, the rationale for the 
smaller sample sizes for the regression analysis 
are never explained. 

In conclusion, what began as an interesting 
and imaginative piece of research did not live 
up to its original promise, primarily due to the 
lack of conceptual clarity in specifying the 
operationalization of key concepts and the au- 
thors’ haste to prove the potency of genes. 

Marcia Whicker Taylor 
University of South Carolina 
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CALLING ALL CAMPS! THE WAR IS 
OVER!* 


(REPLY TO TAYLOR) 


We appreciate the opportunity to address 
again the readership of ASR because the jour- 
nal is central to the social sciences. Contrary to 
Taylor’s (1980) muddled chauvinism, we pro- 
pose that the Hundred Years War between 
nature and nurture is over. Her last-ditch skir- 
mishes with genetic differences in behavior 
- bear as little resemblance to current thinking in 
the social sciences as Shockley’s sperm bank 
bears to contemporary thought in the biological 
sciences. 

The problem we studied, the effects of 
“family background,” is of concern to both 
social and biological scientists. A multidisci- 
plinary perspective provides more complex 
models, which.can lead to more complete ex- 
planations of the phenomena of parental influ- 
ence on their children. Although there are ad- 
vantages to viewing the same problem through 
several conceptual lenses, there are inherent 
difficulties in communication among people 
from several disciplines. 

Taylor, like most social scientists, seems to 
be familiar with the concept of ‘‘family back- 
ground,” as it is used in the social sciences, to 
mean the total biasing effects of family mem- 
bership on long-term outcomes of children. 
The focus of social science research is on how 
much bias, regardless of the sources of the 
bias. Most social scientists state or imply that 
family environmental differences are the 
source of ‘‘family background” effects. 

Evolutionary biologists and behavior ge- 
neticists focus on how ‘‘family background’”’ 


affects long-term outcomes of children. ‘‘Fam- . 


ily background’’ is considered to include the 
effects of shared genes and shared envi- 
ronments. Taylor evidently does not under- 
stand that questions about sources of bias in 
‘‘family background” for children who are ge- 
netically related to their parents must include a 
consideration of both genetic and envi- 
ronmental transmission from parent to child. In 
our study of adoptive and biologically related 
families, we attempted to answer both social 
‘and biological questions of ‘Show much” and 
“how.” 

As psychologists, sympathetic to both social 
and biological perspectives, we are concerned 
with sources of individual differences and with 
the application of developmental psychology to 
the welfare of Cheen and their families (e.g., 


* Direct all communications to: Sandra Scarr; De- 
. partment of Psychology; Yale University; New 
Haven, CT 06520. \ 
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Scarr, 1969, on birth weight and IQ; Scarr and 
Williams, 1973, on early intervention for low- 
birth-weight infants: Scarr, 1979, special issue 
of the American Psychologist on psychology 
and children’s welfare; Scarr and Schwarz, 
1979, on an early intervention program; Wein- 
berg, 1979, on preschool intervention pro- 
grams; Weinberg and Moore, 1975, on the 
evaluation of early intervention programs). We 
are committed to the realistic use of envi- 
ronmental interventions on behalf of children. 
An integral part of our conceptual framework 
is the understanding that human variation de- 
pends most often on both genetic and envi- 
ronmental differences. 


Differences versus Development 


A common error among social scientists is 
the failure to distinguish genetic and envi- 
ronmental sources of individual differences in 
behavior from the necessary roles of both 
genes and environments in behavioral devel- 
opment. One cannot assess the relative impact 
of heredity or environment on intelligence, per 
se, because everyone must have both a viable 
gene complement and an environment in which 
the genes can be expressed over development. 
No genes, no organism; no environment, no 
organism. 

Behavioral differences among individuals, 
on the other hand, can arise in any population 
from genetic differences, from variation among 
their environments, or both. Imagine a popula- 
tion of genetically identical clones who' are 
reared in family environments that vary from 
working to upper-middle class. Any behav- 
ioral differences among the clones would nec- 
essarily arise from developing within. those 
different environments. Next, imagine a ge- 
netically diverse human population reared in 
laboratory cages. All members experience 
exactly the same environments. Naturally, all 
differences among these individuals are ac- 
counted for by their genetic variability. Notice 
that in the two fantasies, the organisms all have 
both genes and environments for development. 
In human populations, behavioral differences 
among people arise most often from both ge- 
netic and environmental diversity. 


Theory and Operations 


The theoretical bases of the research we 
(Scarr and Weinberg, 1977; 1978) reported are 
both population genetics and principles of so- 
cialization. Individual genetic differences in 
populations result from the evolutionary his- 
tory of selection and variation and the 
transmission of genes from one generational 
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pool to the next—from parents to their chil- 
dren. Concepts in population genetics were 
operationalized by studying families of dif- 
ferent degrees of genetic relatedness—parents 
who transmit half of their genes to their chil- 
dren compared with parents who transmit none 
of their genes to their children. From the 
theoretical perspective of socialization, human 
parents provide the rearing environment for 
their children, regardless of their genetic re- 
latedness. In adoption studies, however, the 
natural parents of adopted-away children 
transmit only their genes and not their social 
environments to their offspring. Thus, adop- 
„tion provides a naturally occurring experiment 
for studying the effects of genetic variation and 
differences in socialization. 

The study of adoptive families provides an 
opportunity to estimate the effects of envi- 
ronmental differences on individual behavior. 
The fact that all adoptive families provide envi- 
ronments in the normal species range means 
that all adopted children’s genotypes have the 
opportunity to be expressed (with genetically 
variable results). Adoptive parents transmit no 
genes to their children, although selective 
placement creates a very small &.01) genetic 
correlation in adoptive families. 

In our (Scarr and Weinberg, 1978) study, the 
biological families provided similar envi- 
ronmental opportunities for the development 
of their children. In biological families, how- 
ever, each parent contributes a random half of 
his or her genotype to each child. 

We (Scarr and Weinberg, 1978) 
operationalized the concept of genetic IQ dif- 
ferences in the population of upper-middle- 
class whites in the United States by comparing 
IQ resemblance among members of the 
biological and adoptive families drawn from 
this population. We compared pairs of family 
members who share about half of their genes 
with pairs who share virtually none of their 
genes. That is, by subtracting the IQ correla- 
tion of adoptive pairs from that of biological 
pairs, one subtracts the effects of envi- 
ronmental differences among families. mea- 
sured by adoptive pair resemblance. The re- 
maining surplus resemblance of biologically 
related pairs must be due to their greater ge- 
netic resemblance. 

Because biologically related parents and 
children share about Aalf of their genes, the 
remaining covariance is an estimate of about 
half of the genetic variance in the population 
from which the families were drawn. To esti- 
mate the total effects of genetic differences one 
must nearly double the difference between the 
correlations of biological versus adoptive rela- 
tives. 
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To calculate the genetic influence of both 
parents on each child (midparent-child corre- 
lation), one does not merely add up the genetic 
correlation of each parent with the child. Al- 
though the explanation of the midparent-child 
correlation is complex (see Falconer, 1970: 
179-81; Munsinger, 1975: 624-5), the value is 
predicted by the term V2 rpo, where rp is the 
correlation of one parent with the child. The 
calculation is affected by the assortative mat- 
ing of parents. 

` When the same parents have more than one 

child, the siblings share about half of their 
genes, because each child receives a random 
half from each parent. Some siblings will have 
by chance as few as 40% or as many as 60% 
shared genotypes. 

When parents are not mated at random for a 
trait, as they are not for IQ, then the genetic 
correlations in biological families average more 
than 0.50, a fact that should be used to adjust 
estimates of genetic differences, as we did in 
our nonarbitrary multiplier of 1.6. The 
theoretical reasons for this multiplier are given 
in the lengthy footnote to Table 6 in the original 
(Scarr and Weinberg, 1978:685) article. < 

The midparent-child correlation is the best 
estimate of that portion of the genetic variance 
that is additive. Any effects of the parents’ 
particular gene combinations are not included 
in the midparent-child or parent-child correla- 
tions. Thus, the differences between parent- 
child and midparent-child correlations in 
biological and adoptive families are measures 
of additive genetic variance or narrow her- 
itability. Sibling correlations do include por- 
tions of the dominance and other nonadditive 
genetic effects. The estimate of broad her- 
itability from the sibling correlation (0.61) was 
naturally larger than the estimate of narrow 
heritability from the midparent- or parent-child 
correlations (0.38-0.50). As we (Scarr and 
Weinberg, 1978) also indicated, sibs share a 
common rearing environment, not shared by 
parents and their children. 


Representative Sampling 


The population from which the adoptive and 
biological families were drawn was certainly 
not the entire United States white population. 
As we (Scarr and Weinberg, 1978) emphasized 
repeatedly (on pp. 675, 678, 686, 687, 688, and 
689!), these families do not include lower class 
or economically deprived or abusive, neglectful 
environments. Nor are the families represen- 
tative of racial minorities. 

We agree with Taylor that the range of SES 
sampled by families in this (Scarr and Wein- 
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berg, 1978) study was necessarily restricted. 
Although the correlations among parental in- 
come, education, and occupational prestige 
were as high as those reported by studies with 
more representative samples (see p. 679), all of 
the children were reared in nondeprived, 
nonabusive environments. We agree that ‘‘the 
subsequent finding that observed variation in 
the dependent variable is based on inheritance 
transmission is not ‘startling, given that envi- 
ronmental variance was compressed, while ge- 
netic variance, especially for the adoptive 
sample, was not’’ (Taylor, this issue, p. 857). 
The fact that the SES range of these families 
includes at least two-thirds of the United States 
white population in this age cohort makes the 
results of some interest, however. 

Even within the range of working-class to 


upper-middle-class United States white - 


families, the regression equations included 
only SES, parental IQ, sibling order, and fam- 
ily size measures of ‘‘family background,” 
which ‘‘are far from perfect indices of chil- 
dren’s experiences’’ (Scarr and Weinberg, 
1978:689). But these are a more complete set 
than most social science studies of ‘‘family 
background’ include. Furthermore, with the 
inclusion of a better set of such measures, “‘the 
amount of variance explained by measured 
rather than unmeasured environments might be 
increased in both kinds of families, but the 
genetic variance estimated would remain the 
same” (p. 689). Given the nature of the “family 
background’’ measures, ‘‘much of the variance 
‘is still unexplained, of course!’’ (p. 689). 


Unmeasured Environments 


The unmeasured effects of differences 
among family environments are, in fact, esti- 
mated as part of the total environmental vari- 
ance by the adoptive family correlations. That 
is, the slight IQ resemblance between adoptive 
parents and adopted children and between 
adopted siblings necessarily means that 18 
years of being reared in different family envi- 
ronments (measured and unmeasured) have 
only slight effects on the children’s IQ dif- 
ferences. And it is from the comparison of cor- 
relations between biological relatives and cor- 
relations between adoptive family members 
(not from the regression equations) that we 
were able to estimate that 40% to 70% of the 
adolescents’ IQ differences resulted from ge- 
netic differences among them (see Scarr and 
Weinberg, 1978: Tables 5 and 6). By contrast, 
the median correlation among adoptive par- 
ents, children, and siblings shows that only 9% 
of the IQ variance results from total differences 
among family environments in this SES range. 
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Regression Equations 


Tables 3 and 4 presented three sets of com- 
parable regression equations for biological and 
adopted adolescents’ IQ scores, in columns 
1—6. The first set, columns 1 and 2, gives the 
family SES variables usually considered in so- 
cial science studies of ‘‘family background.’’ 
For the adopted children, these measures 
index differences in only their family envi- 
ronments. For children biologically related to 
their rearing parents, the same SES variables 
represent both genetic and environmental 
transmission, as Taylor notes. “‘It is precisely 
the comparison of the equations for the 
adopted and the biological adolescents that 
permits an estimate of the relative importance 
of genetic and environmental differences in 
these indices of ‘family background.”’ 

In columns 3 and 4, sibling order and family 
size have been combined with the SES mea- 
sures, but not in a stepwise fashion, as indi- 
cated by the changes in the coefficients on 
SES. The set of variables in these equations 
represents indices of both between- and 
within-family differences in ‘“background.”’ 

In columns 5 and 6, the IQ scores of the 
rearing parents have been included with the 
previously mentioned variables. Parental IQ 
has rarely been available in social science 
studies of family effects on offspring, but is of 
great interest to behavior genetic studies of 
family effects. Again, it can be seen by changes 
in coefficients from the preceding columns that 
the variables entered the equation simulta- 
neously to produce the best weighted combi- 
nation of predictors. 

The last two equations, columns 7 and 8, are 
unique to the adopted children, because their 
rearing parents are not their genetic parents. 
When some information about the ‘adopted 
child’s genetic background was introduced, the 
variance explained in the children’s IQ scores 
was doubled over that explained by differences 
in adoptive rearing environments alone. 

As Taylor notes, the measures of differences 
in rearing environments (both between- and 
within-family indices) accounted for only 7.5% 
of the adopted adolescents’ IQ variance. By 
contrast, the same variables accounted for 31% 
of the IQ variance among biologically related 
adolescents, because parents in this SES range 
transmit their intellectual and social status 
achievements to their offspring by genetic as 
well as environmental means. Taylor’s evalua- 
tion of the importance of 31% of the variance 
should be seen in the context of the expected 
RŽ. Because parents and their children share - 
neither all of their genes—nor all of their 
experiences—random, individual, genetic 
variance and experiences unique to individuals 
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should account for at least one third of the IQ 
variance. We do not know of any studies of 
‘‘family background” that accounted for more 
than 35% of the children’s IQ variance (see 
Burks, 1928; Leahy, 1935; Sewell and Hauser, 
1975; Duncan et al., 1972; Grilliches and 
Mason, 1972; Jencks, 1972; Jencks and Brown, 
1978). . 


The ‘‘Same’”’ Equations 


Taylor (1980) requests comparable regres- 
sion equations of child IQ on ‘‘family back- 
ground” characteristics for adoptive and 
biological families, using pairwise deletion. We 
chose casewise deletion to avoid the suspicion 
that we had unfairly weighted partial informa- 
tion on employed mothers and natural fathers 
of the adopted children. Table 1 (herewith) 
shows comparable sets of equations for 
biological and adoptive families, including the 
educational, occupational, and age differences 
of rearing and genetic parents. 

Three regression equations have been cal- 
culated, two that contain the same variables for 
the adopted and biological adolescents (rearing 
family only) and two that contain the same 
information—sort of. As Taylor (1980) re- 
quested, we show the regression of adolescent 
IQ on the educational, occupational, and age 
levels of both the rearing and genetic parents 
for both groups of adolescents. Unfortunately, 
as we reported in the (Scarr and Weinberg, 
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1978) article, there is insufficient information 
on the natural fathers and on the occupational 
prestige of employed, rearing mothers. Using 
pairwise deletion, the regression equations for 
child IQ on rearing family background are 
much the same, here, as they were in the origi- 


` nal report. The inclusion of information about 


the natural mothers and fathers of the adopted 
children greatly increased the R? (from .037 to 
.483), but the latter is an absurd result because 
of the degrees of freedom. We (1978) were not 
hiding these results, but, rather, chose not to 
subject the readers to nonsense. 

More informative are the zero-order corre- 
lations between adolescents’ IQ scores and the 
background characteristics of the rearing and 
genetic parents. The adolescent IQ correla- 
tions with the educational levels of parents 
who are genetically related to their children 
reach statistical significance whether or not 
those parents had social contact with the chil- 
dren. In.the biological families, where the par- 
ents are both the rearing and the genetic par- 
ents, mothers’ and fathers’ educational levels 
are related to their offsprings’ IQ scores. 
Similarly the educational levels of the natural 
parents of the adopted children are correlated 
with the IQ scores of children whom they did 
not rear. In addition, natural mothers’ occupa- 
tional level has a small but statistically reliable 
coefficient with child IQ. No characteristic of 
the adoptive parents is significantly correlated ` 
with the IQ scores of the adopted adolescents. 


Table 1. Standardized Regression Coefficients of Adolescent IQ on Demographic Characteristics of Rearing 
and Genetic Parents in Biologically Related and Adoptive Families (Pairwise Deletion) 


Adolescents’ IQ Scores 


Biological! Adopted 
Zero-Order Zero-Order 
(N) beta r (N) beta beta r 
Rearing Parents . 
Father’s Education 262 .26 oct" 179 — 04 — 53 .07 
Mother's Education 262 Vy agta 188 .02 —.40 .09 
Father’s Occupation 269 —.12 .10 182 09 12 11 
Mother’s Occupation 183 .03 09 114 .li -57 12 
Father's Age 269 .13 11 182 .07 —1.25 12 
Mother’s Age 269 —.06 11 191 05 -92 13 
Genetic Parents 
Father’s Education 24 1.15 .43* 
Mother's Education 184 00 .284*+ 
Father's Occupation <10 . 
Mother's Occupation 154 .08 .17* 
Father’s Age 23 G0 17 
Mother's Age 184 04 — .06 
R? ll .037 483, 
Adj. R? .08 — .021 — 1.238 
F 3.63 0.638 0.281 
df 6, 173 6, 99 10, 3 


*5<.05, *** p<.001. 
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We hasten to reiterate that the average level 
of IQ in the adopted group is higher than would 
be predicted from the intellectual levels of the 
natural parents because, as a group, they have 
been reared by adoptive families above- 
average in both SES and interest in children. 
Differences among adoptive-family envi- 
ronments in the range of working- to upper- 
middle class had negligible effects on dif- 
ferences in the adolescents’ .IQ scores, how- 
ever. 


Unexpected Results 


“This study was designed to assess the 
cumulative impact of family environments at 
the end of the child-rearing period’’ (Scarr and 
Weinberg, 1978: 676). We expected to find that 
the differences among family environments 
would prove to be of greater importance by 
late adolescence than they had been for several 
samples of young adopted children (Burks, 
1928; Leahy, 1935; Scarr and Weinberg, 1977; 
Horn et al., 1979). Just the opposite was found. 
In retrospect, our prediction seems unreason- 


able, because by early to late adolescence, - 


children are subjected to many extra-familial 
influences (schools, peers, TV, etc.), and they 
are far freer than younger children to select 
their own environments. Parental influences 
are diluted by the more varied mix of adoles- 
cent experience. 

Our interpretation of the results now empha- 
sizes the kind of ‘‘niche building’’ that is called 
active genotype-environment correlation 
(Plomin et al., 1977). Different. people select 
different aspects of their environments which 
they. find compatible and then live in them, 
enlarge them, and deepen them. Part of what 
they bring to the selection of niches are the 
genetic differences as to what they are good at, 
what they enjoy, and what makes them com- 
fortable. Adopted children, who are not ge- 
netically related to their parents or to each 
other, build niches that are correlated with 
their own genotypes but not with those of their 
family members. Biologically related children 
also build niches that are correlated with their 
own genotypes, but their choices continue to 
be correlated with those of their genetically 
related family members. We have found con- 
tinuing resemblance in interests among the 
biological (but not among adoptive) family 
members (Grotevant et al., 1977), personality 
(Scarr et al., 1980), attitudes (Scarr and Wein- 
berg, 1980), and specific cognitive skills 
(Carter-Saltzman, 1977). Genetic resemblance 
and genotype-environment correlations con- 
tinue to affect IQ resemblance into. later 
. adolescence, whereas the effects of common 
family rearing environments wane. 
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Calling a Truce between “Camps” 


We detailed here our theoretical framework 
and operational methods, drawn from both so- 


‘cial and biological science in the hope thatASR 


readers will return to the original (Scarr and 
Weinberg, 1978) article to reconsider the evi- 
dence. Although it may be distasteful to some 
social scientists to acknowledge genetic 
sources of individual and SES differences, it 
appears to us important to recognize the bioso- 
cial nature of human variation. 

We strongly oppose a eugenic strategy that 
interferes with people’s civil liberties; we pro- 
pose that understanding the nature of h.iman 
variation will facilitate the design and im- 
plementation of effective environmental inter- 
ventions to improve people’s lives. 


Sandra Scarr 

Yale University 

Richard A. Weinberg 
University of Minnesota 
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THE EFFECTS OF CROWDING FOUND IN 
THE TORONTO STUDY: SOME 
METHODOLOGICAL AND 
EMPIRICAL QUESTIONS* 

A COMMENT ON BOOTH AND EDWARDS, 
ASR, 1976) 


Virtually all investigators agree that the evi- 
dence on the effects of overcrowding in the 
home has suffered from serious conceptual and 
methodological problems. Recently there have 
been two major studies, one in Chicago and 
one in Toronto, aimed specifically at over- 
coming these limitations. In the Chicago study 
we concluded that overcrowding had substan- 
tial effects (Gove et al., 1979), whereas the 
investigators of the Toronto study came to 
exactly the opposite conclusion. For example, 
in summarizing their results, Booth (1976: 104) 
concludes that crowding has almost no detri- 
mental effects and that ‘‘the minute effects of 
crowding revealed by our analysis indicate that 
we have a good deal of flexibility in housing 
people in dense environments . . . without fear ` 
that it will result in significant personal disor- 
ganization or in detriments in the health of the 
inhabitants.” Given such diametrically op- 
posed conclusions, it is desirable to determine 
if there is any basis for choosing one over the 
other. There are at least two important reasons 
for doing this. First, for purely scientific rea- 
sons, it is important to know whether crowding 
affects humans and, if so, under what condition 
and in what manner. Second, to the degree that 
social policy is based on social research, mak- 
ing a mistake on this issue can have undesira- 
ble consequences by legitimizing policies 
whose implementation would either waste a 
great deal of money (if crowding has no effects) 
or have a substantial negative impact on the 
quality of life (if crowding does have serious 
effects). 

As the major paper for the Chicago study is 
readily available to readers of this journal 
(Gove et al., 1979), we will focus our com- 
ments on the Toronto study. Regarding the 
Chicago study, we will simply note the follow- 
ing points: (1) by and large, the characteristics 
of our sample correspond very closely to those 
of the households in Chicago both in terms of 
sociodemographic characteristics and in terms 
of levels of crowding; (2) our analysis is closely 
tied to the theoretical literature on the effects 
of crowding, paying particular attention to the 
subjective experience of crowding as indicated 


* Direct all correspondence to: Walter R. Gove, 
Department of Sociology; Vanderbilt University; 
Nashville, TN 37235. 
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by an excess of social demands and a lack of 
privacy; (3) to a substantial extent our mea- 
sures of the subjective experience of crowding 
tended to “‘interpret’’ the generally significant 
relationship between our objective measure of 
crowding, persons per room, and the depen- 
dent variables; and (4) the relationships found 


with crowding generally were linear which, © 


when combined with the characteristics of our 
sample, suggests that our results can readily be 
generalized to other populations. 

In attempting to determine the reasons for 
the inconsistencies between our findings and 
those of the Toronto study, we have found 
three problem areas in studies done by Booth 
and his associates: (1) problems with the To- 
ronto sample, in terms of its usefulness in a 
study of crowding, and the fact Booth and his 
associates misrepresent the degree to which it 
is representative of urban populations in gen- 
eral;-(2) problems of analysis, specifically the 
measurement of crowding, the statistical pro- 
cedures used in the analysis, and the interpre- 
tation of the data; and (3) problems concerning 
inconsistencies between findings and conclu- 
sions drawn from the Toronto study and con- 
clusions drawn from studies done by Booth 
and his associates with other data sets. 


I. The Sample 


Instead of attempting to get a representative 
range of levels of crowding, the sample in the 
Toronto study was specifically drawn to obtain 
very high levels of household crowding. The 13 
census tracts sampled in the Toronto study 
were, in the words of Booth and Edwards 
(1976:310), ‘‘selected for their potential in 
yielding a large number of families residing in 
dwellings in which the number of persons ex- 
ceeded the number of rooms.” These census 
tracts were also selected because they con- 
tained high rates of intact families with depen- 
dent children and persons who understood En- 
glish (Booth, 1976:17). From these census 
tracts ‘‘nearly 17,000 screening interviews 
[were held which] yielded 862 eligible house- 
holds. In 560 of these we were able to obtain 

Interviews with one or both parents for a 65 
percent completion rate” (Booth and Edwards, 
1976:311). The households from which inter- 
views were obtained were, in terms of social 
class, very homogeneous and were at the lower 


end of the class continuum. As Booth and Ed-_ 


wards (1976:311) state, ‘‘The majority (80 per- 
cent) of the household heads were employed 
in blue-collar occupations, typically ones re- 
quiring only modest skills. Only 23 percent had 
completed high school; however, more than 
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half had completed the eighth grade.” Fur- 
thermore, the characteristics of the respon- 
dents were limited by the fact that they all. 
came from intact white families, the wife was 
under 45 years of age, at least one child was 
present, and all the respondents were able to 
converse in English. 

The Toronto sample thus is comprised 
largely of households with extreme levels of 
crowding (approximately 50% of the respon- 
dents lived in homes with more than one per- 


“son per room) and is very homogeneous in 


socioeconomic status and a number of other 
characteristics. Because the Toronto sample is 
so unrepresentative, not just of Toronto but of 
any typical urban population, it is not clear 
what the general implications of these data are 
(also, see Baldassare, -1979b). The 
homogeneity of the sample almost guarantees 
that there will be little variance and thus most 
relationships will be very modest. 

Booth acknowledges that the sampling pro- 
cedures were designed so that the number of 
persons sampled from houses where the 
number of persons exceeded the number of 
rooms would be equal to the number of persons 
sampled from houses where the number of per- 
sons did not exceed the number of rooms 
(Booth, 1976:19). This was apparently done so 
that there would be an adequate number of 
crowded persons. No. theoretical reason is 
given for this decision, and the procedures 
used resulted in a sample comprised almost 
exclusively of persons residing in relatively 
crowded households. They claim that the sam- 
ple is not seriously flawed and that it can be 
taken to be representative of urban households 
(Booth, 1976:39). However, Booth himself ac- 
knowledges that the average number of per- 
sons per room in Toronto is .58 (Booth, 
1976:39). Furthermore, data from the United 
States, a highly urban country, show that 
Booth’s sample is hardly representative of it 
either. For example, Gove et al. (1979) showed 
that the census data indicated that the median 
number of persons per room in 1970 for house- 
holds in the United States was .54, and for 
U.S. central cities .51. The percentage over 
1.01 persons per room in the United States in 
1970 was 8.2%, and for central cities was 8.5%. 
As Baldassare (1979b) has shown, these per- 
centages had probably declined by the time the 
Toronto study was conducted. If crowding is to 
a substantial extent culturally defined (as sug- 
gested in Gove et al., 1979; Baldassare, 1979a; 
Hall, 1966; and Booth, 1976:27), then in the 
absence of any other criteria, being crowded 
may be defined as being more crowded than is 
typical for other persons in one’s culture. The 
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validity of this assumption is suggested by the 
fact that both the Chicago study (Gove et al., 
1979) and Baldassare’s (1979a) secondary 
analysis of two national samples found that the 
relationship with persons per room and various 
indicators of ‘‘pathological’’ states was linear 
and there was virtually no evidence of a tipping 
` effect associated with high levels of crowding 
(i.e., all households with more than one person 
per room). Treating household crowding as a 
phenomenon relative to one’s particular cul- 
ture, the less crowded half of Booth’s sample 
contains a substantial number of crowded per- 
sons. For example, 52% of Booth’s sample are 
supposedly uncrowded (Booth, 1976:Table 
3.1). However, if one assumes that a crowded 
home is one which contains more persons than 
the average for households in Toronto in 1971 
(.58 persons per room), and then one interpo- 
lates using data in Booth’s (1976) Table 3.1 
(and assumes that households are evenly dis- 
tributed across the range of .40 to .75 persons 
per room), one finds that only 10.28% of 
Booth’s sample are actually uncrowded, and 
89.72% are crowded. Using Baldassare’s 
(1980) cutoff for overcrowding (.60 persons per 
room) and the same interpolation technique 
employed above reveals Booth’s sample to be 
only 11.43% uncrowded, and 88.57% crowded: 
` If one uses .51, the median persons per room 
for the United States central cities, then 
Booth’s sample is 6.29% uncrowded and 
93.71% crowded. By virtually any reasonable 
standard of crowding, Booth’s sample is over- 
whelmingly crowded, and contains a very 
small percentage of persons at the low end of 
the crowding continuum. In short, there is 
virtually no variance of crowding in the normal 
range (i.e., most of the variance in crowding is 
among persons already crowded). If our in- 
terpretation is correct then virtually all of his 
sample reside in crowded households and it is 
not surprising that he finds crowding has little 
effect. 

Furthermore, homogeneity of the sample 
with respect to SES—80% blue collar, typi- 
cally with modest skills (Booth and Edwards, 
1976:311}—nearly eliminates any need for 
controlling for SES in the analysis. As Booth 
(1976:36) indicates, such a study design avoids 
the problem of multicollinearity; but it also 
makes it impossible to look at the interaction of 
crowding with SES or to control for the effects 
of SES, since there are virtually no middle 
class and upper class persons in the sample. 
Because most of the sample is crowded, this 
design contains a problem perhaps even more 
serious than having high levels of multicol- 
linearity among one’s independent variables, 
the problem that one’s key independent vari- 
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able (crowding) may not contain enough vari- 
ance to test properly for its effects even at the 
zero-order level. That homogeneity is a prob- 
lem is suggested by the fact that when we com- 
pare the total explained variance in Booth and 
Edwards (1976:315, 316) with the total ex-- 
plained variance on analogous variables in the 
Chicago study, we find that the Chicago study 
is explaining approximately twice as much ex- 
plained variance as the Toronto study. This is 
perhaps pointed out most clearly by the two 
variables which are most similar: Toronto 
study (1) “times struck children,“ r? = .06, (2) 
played with children, ° = .04; Chicago study, 
(1) frequency of physically striking children r? 
= ,12, (2) being supportive of child r? = .09. 

The sample is even more problematic than it 
might at first appear. First, no data are pre- 
sented on the response rate to the screening 
interviews. Second, because the researchers 
were sampling both parents in each household, 
the base for calculating the response rate 
should be the number of households times 2. If 
this is done, their actual response rate—Booth 
(1976:10) calls it a completion rate-—after the 
screening interview with selected respondents 
was 49.7%, not 65% as stated (Booth: 1976:20). 
Our response rate at this point in the interview 
procedure was 89.1%. Third, their sample is 
made complex by the fact that for some house- 
holds they have two-.interviews and for other 
households one. In households for which they 
have two interviews, the data from the two 
interviews obviously should not be treated as 
independent. However, although Booth and 
Edwards (1976) report their response rate in 
terms of households, their analysis is limited to 
interviews, with each interview being treated 
as a separate independent unit.! 


1 One particularly troublesome aspect of their data 
is that, as Booth and Welch (1978) have shown 
elsewhere, for those households where they were 
able to obtain interviews with both the husband and 
wife and analyzed the items they felt would show at 
least a fairly high degree of consensus, they found 
that the level of correlation, whether dealing with 
shared events or similar attitudes, was generally 
quite modest (see their Table 1). One of their most 
extreme cases of a weak relationship was on a vari- 
able crucial to one of Baoth’s analyses dealing with 
crowded and sexual behavior (Edwards and: Booth, 
1977), where Booth and Welch (1978:28) found that 
the agreement between husbands and wives was only 
r = .15 on the item ‘‘(Did) lack of privacy ever 
prevent intercourse?” Booth and Welch (1978:30) 
indicated they ‘labored hard to find some correla- 
tion or predictions of consensus among marital 
partners...’ but that **. . . substantive interpreta- 
tions of these mixed findings (are) not plausible.” It 
is clear that such negative findings raise questions 
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As noted, the 13 census tracts from which 
the sarnples were drawn were purposely cho- 
sen because they had the highest level of 
household crowding of all the census tracts in 
Toronto. Booth also had other very stringent 
criteria for his sample. As a consequence only 
5.1% of the households screened met his 
criteria and in only 3.3% of the households 
screened were interviews actually obtained. As 
noted, his sample is very different from the 
general population in that his respondents tend 
to live in very crowded households, they have 
little education, household heads almost in- 
variably had menial occupations, all respon- 
dents were married and living with their 


spouses, the wives were all under 45 years of. 


age, and all respondents were white, able to 
converse in English, and in relatively good 
physical health.? On three occasions, however, 
Booth asserts the characteristics of the sample 


‘do not limit the generalizability of findings to - 


urban adult family members’’ (Booth, 
1977:647; see also Edwards and Booth, 
1976:75; and Booth and Welch, 1978:25 for a 
similar claim). In contrast, we would view the 
sample in the Toronto study as so atypical that 
it is very difficult to draw any conclusions re- 
garding the general effects of crowding or, for 
that matter, other variables.? 


Il. The Measures of Crowding and the 
Interpretation of Findings 


Most studies have used persons per room as 
their objective indicator of crowding. Instead, 
Booth and Edwards developed ‘‘objective’’ 


about survey data in general (a point made by Booth 


and Welch), but it is even more clear that they raise 
very serious questions about the quality of data in 
their particular survey, especially as it was not done 
by a survey organization with an established record 
for quality work. 


? Booth (1977:647) indicates that “of the 302 . 


households in which interviews cannot be obtained, 
72 individuals were too ill to be interviewed, 76 re- 
fused to be interviewed and 214 did not speak En- 
glish well enough to-complete the interview.” 

3 Not only is this sample grossly unrepresentative 


of any typical urban population in North America, it | 


is also thoroughly unrepresentative of the population 
in the census tracts from which it was drawn. As 
Booth (1976:17) notes, ‘‘The proportion of house- 
holds in which people exceeded rooms ranged from 
12 to 28 percent of the units in selected tracts,’’ while 
48% of the households selected contained more than 
one person per room. We might further note that if 
one scans the column in the City County Data Book 
(U.S. Census, 1972) showing the percentage of 
households in U. S. cities with more than 1.01 per- 
sons per room in 1970, such percentages rarely ex- 
ceed 11%. 
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and “‘subjective’’ scales of crowding. They had 
no theoretical criteria for choosing the items in 
their scales. What they did was to run a set of 
items against their dependent variables and 
then select those items that explained at least 
1% of the variance. This method of deriving 
their scale items is quite unconventional and, 
as noted by Booth (1976:24), would seem to 
‘stack the deck” in favor of finding effects of 
crowding. Substantively, many of the items 
appear unrelated and, although they report the 
scale items had ‘‘a high degree of inter-item 
reliability for three of the four scales” (p. 812), 
the average correlations (r) are modest (.24, 
.26, .31, .02). As Booth and Edwards are con- 
cerned with the interitem reliability of their 
scales, we would suggest they use alpha coeffi- 
cients rather than their idiosyncratic use of 
‘average inter-item correlations.”’ 

Booth and Edwards (1976) state, ““The sim- 


‘ple crowding variable (persons per room and 


households per block) explains less variance 
than the crowding scales, which suggests that 
as crowding does have significant effects the 
scales tap them better.” This statement is very 
misleading. For example, a comparison of the 
standardized regression coefficients in Tables 3 
and 4 (Booth and Edwards, 1976:315—16), of 
persons per room and households per block 
with the object scales, taking size and direction 
into account, shows that 15 of the comparisons 
favor the traditional measures, 9 favor the 
scales, with 4 being ties. Similarly, a compari- 
son of the number of zero-order relationships 
for the same variables shows that there are more 
statistically significant relationships in the pre- 
dicted direction for the traditional measures (4 
out of 32) than for their ‘‘objective’’ scales (2 
out of 32). Other analyses show the traditional 
measures to be more powerful predictors than 
“subjective” or ‘‘objective’’ scales. The fact 
that, in combination, the scales explain more 
variance than the simple crowding measures 
might be expected because the scales con- 
tained both ‘‘objective’’ and ‘‘subjective’’ 
measures of crowding. Booth and Edwards 
(1976:317) argue that these scales tap very dif- 
ferent phenomena. Thus, one would anticipate 
that a combination of the scales would ‘explain 
more variance than measures that deal only 
with objective crowding. Booth and Edwards 
used 4 scales and 2 single crowding variables. 
The scales contain a greater proportion of in- 
stances where the relationship is in an unpre- 
dicted direction and the variance explained by 
the ‘‘incorrect’’ relationships comprises part of 
Booth and Edwards’s explained variance for 
the scales. Thus, if one considers the number 
of independent variables and the direction of 
the relationships there is no evidence for be- 
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Table 1. The Comparison of the Proportion of Zero-Order Correlations That Are Statistically Significant 
(.05) for the Crowding and Sozial Structural Variables in the Toronto Study ` - 


oe 
ws 


Social Structure 


# Sig/Total # 
Education 1/16 
Occupation 0/16 
Age 3/16 
Total ` 4/48 


From Booth and Edwards (1976:314). 


lieving that the scales individually explain 
more variance than the simple crowding vari- 
ables. Apparently, the items analyzed to de- 
velop their scales were not well chosen. In 
short, not only are the scales atheoretical and 
improperly derived, but they appear to be 
worse predictors than the traditional measures 
of crowding. 

Booth and Edwards (1976:317) state ‘“‘we 
might hypothesize that the greatest predictor of 
the subjective crowding would be objective 
crowding itself.” They find, however, that 
“the actual correlations between the objective 
and subjective crowding measure are quite 
modest.” Puzzled by this lack of relationship 
they eventually conclude that the experience of 
crowding is largely unrelated to actual crowd- 
ing. Given that we found persons per room 
strongly related to the subjective experience of 
crowding (Gove et al., 1979), we suspect that 
their general lack of relationship is a conse- 
quence of their methodology and the fact that 
their subjective scales do not focus on the 
theoretically important dimensions of subjec- 
tive crowding, demands, and privacy. 

As to a very concrete issue, what exactly are 
Booth’s ‘‘modest’’ relationships between ob- 
jective and subjective crowding? It is hard to 
tell. In Booth and Edwards (1976:317) they are 
presented as .12 for females and .19 for males, 
but in their Table 2 (p. 314) they are presented 
as .10 for females and .22 for males, and in 
Booth (1976:32) as .16 for females and .14 for 
males. This is not the only case of carelessness 
in the presentation of data. For example, 
Booth and Edwards (1976:312) state ‘‘the rela- 
tively high .51 zero-order correlation between 
the objective crowding scales and the people/ 
room variable and a correlation of a similar 
magnitude (.49) between the neighborhood 
objective scale and the household/blocks also 
attest to the reliability of the study” (Booth, 
1976). However, a simple look at Table 2 (p. 
314) shows that these are the values for women 
only (for men, they are .36 and .57, re- 
spectively). 

Fischer et al. (1975:412) have forcefully 


{ 


Social Relations 


Crowding 
# Sig./Total # 
Persons/room 2/16 
Household Objective 2/16 
Household Subjective 3/16 
Total 7/48 


argued that there should be some theoretical 
rationale for linking a particular measure of 
crowding to a particular ‘‘pathology.’’ 
Throughout the papers and the book describing 
the Toronto study, the effects of neighborhood 
crowding and household crowding on the 
pathologies are combined in the discussions. 
Booth and Edwards (1976:311) admit that their 
study of the effects of neighborhood crowding 
on many of the variables they are considering 


is very unusual and they present no rationale. - 


for why one would expect neighborhood 
crowding to be linked to their dependent vari- 
ables. Such a link is not obvious. In fact Galle 
et al. (1972) showed neighborhood crowding 
was unrelated to ‘‘pathological’’ behavior, a 
finding that has been subsequently replicated 
in a number of studies. Why, for example, 
would one anticipate the item, ‘‘Are the neigh- 
borhood stores in which you shop too 
crowded?” to be linked to poor family rela- 
tions or physical health (particularly after con- 
trolling for socioeconomic and ethnic vari- 
ables)? The fact is that, in their study, neigh- 
borhood crowding is never related to the de- 
pendent variables, but the lack of a relationship 
(which is to be expected) is included as part of 
the finding that crowding has little effect. For 
example, Booth and Edwards (1976:317) state 
in their report on family relations, 
out of the 84 possible relationships (six crowding 
measures, the two sexes, the seven dependent 
variables) only 11 are significant at the .05 level. 
Ten of those relationships show crowding to have 
adverse effects and one shows it to have positive 
influences. 


But 28 of the relationships deal with neighbor- 
hood crowding, none of these is statistically 
significant, and none should have been in- 
cluded in the analysis. Thus, the number of 
relationships considered should be 56 and not 
84; then the effects of crowding would appear 
to be somewhat stronger than the discussion by 
Booth and Edwards implies. 

Now let us turn to something that borders on 
being inexplicable and theoretically should be 
expected to mask the effects of crowding. In 
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age 

- + the’table discussed previously, Booth and Ed- 
wards (1976:315-—6) present the relationship 
. between six crowding variables and seven de- 
pendent variables using Betas produced after 
controlling for the effects of age, socioeco- 
nomic status, education and ethnicity. These 


controls are, of course, entirely proper. How-. 


ever, in each of their analyses they also control 


for the effects of the five other crowding in- 


dexes. To the extent that one measure of crowd- 
ing relates to another measure of crowding 
(i.e., they both measure crowding) Booth and 
Edwards have eliminated through controls the 


effects they are attempting to investigate. This ` 


tactic, which is virtually guaranteed to show 
crowding has little effect, is used throughout 
the analysis of the Toronto data. (Note: Be- 
cause of the ineffective way crowding has been 
measured, as we have explained, this totally 
inappropriate analysis is not as damaging as 
one would expect on theoretical grounds.) 
As is apparent, the Toronto study suffers 
from serious problems of sampling, measure- 
ment, and analysis, and the conclusion drawn 
by Booth and his associates, that crowding has 
very little effect, rests on an extremely tenuous 
base. Since we do not have access to the data, 
perhaps the best way to evaluate whether the 
- Toronto data demonstrate that crowding is 
unimportant is to compare their strength with 
variables typically thotight to be important 
predictors. With the Toronto data, this can be 
done by comparing the proportion of zero- 
order correlations that are statistically signifi- 
cant for the crowding and the social stratifica- 
tion variables. These comparisons, using social 
relations and health as dependent variables, 
are presented in Table 1. From these data it is 
obvious that, while few of the relationships are 
statistically significant, the crowding variables 
have a higher proportion of significant relation- 
ships.4 Thus, for this very atypical sample, 
household crowding has at least as much, and 
possibly more, effect than some of the 
traditional demographic variables considered 
by sociologists. In short, a careful scrutiny of 
the Toronto study shows that the data, in spite 


‘The direction of these relationships was not 
taken into account. The one relationship with educa- 
tion is inverse. We did not know what direction to 
expect with age. Six of the seven relationships with 
crowding on social relationships show it as having a 
detrimental effect. We would note, if ethnic status is 
included, the effects of the social structure would 
appear to be somewhat stronger. However, ‘‘ethnic 
status” does not measure one’s ethnic group but, 
rather, it answers whether or not one has recently 
migrated to Canada—which would appear to involve 
a whole set of problems dealing with adapting to a 
foreign culture. 
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of the conclusions drawn by Booth et al., do 
not conflict seriously with the Chicago study. 


III. Other Findings by Booth Concerning 
Crowding 


Anyone reading the work by Booth and Ed- 
wards (1976) and the other papers from the 
Toronto study (Booth, 1976; 1975; Booth and 
Cowell, 1976; Edwards and Booth, 1977; 
Johnson and Booth, 1976) would conclude that 


. Booth and his colleagues believe that crowding 


has very little if any pathogenic effect on 
human behavior. There is, however, a ‘‘sec- 


ond” Booth who strongly argues for the effect 


of crowding. Booth and Welch (1978) looked at 
the relationship between area density and civil 
disorder using 65 cities as the units of analysis; 
they found ‘‘households of crowding and to a 
less extent, areal density, are linked to the 
emergence of civil strife’? (Welch and Booth, 
1974:153), and they emphasize that crowding 
has a much greater explanatory power than do 
measures of industrialization, urbanization and 
discrimination. Subsequently Booth, Weich 
and Johnson (1976) conducted a study of 
crowding and urban crime rates and found a 
small but significant relationship between den- 
sity and a variety of personal and property 
crimes. In a later paper, Edwards and Booth 
(1977:792) referred to this study as evidence for 
believing that crowding had significant 
pathogenic effects. And in a more recent 
paper, Booth, Johnson and Choldin (1977) at- 
tempted to evaluate the validity of official 
crime statistics and victimization crime rates 
by seeing if a set of independent variables pre- 
dicted the same pattern for the two sets of 
rates. Their set of independent variables ex- 
cluded a variety of variables one might expect 
to be included (e.g., they have no measure of 
income) but included both population density 
and household crowding on the grounds that 
the evidence indicates there are substantial 
reasons for believing them to.be causally re- 
lated to crime (Booth et al., 1977:189). 

This second Booth, who believes in the 
pathogenic nature of crowding, seems totally 
unrelated to the first, who claims that crowding 
has virtually no effects. References in the arti- 
cles of the first Booth do not include citations 
to the second Booth and vice versa. Nowhere 
is there any indication that Booth sees any 
contradiction in his results or any need to at- 
tempt to reconcile them either theoretically or 
empirically. This is particularly puzzling in that 
both sets of works were being produced over 
the same period of years. Thus, if one is to look 
at Booth’s works in totality (1) one cannot tell 
if he believes crowding has an effect or not and 
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(2) his work, being almost totally contradic- 
tory, does little to settle this empirical ques- 
tion. It seems to us that, even if an investigator 
cannot reconcile contradictory findings, he or 
` she is at least under a strong obligation not to 
obscure the fact that the findings are con- 
tradictory. We feel it would be very useful if 
Booth and his colleagues would either attempt 
to reconcile his contradictory findings and 
stated conclusions or provide the reader with 
some guidelines on how to interpret their con- 
tradictory results. 

We would note the most recent publication 
by Booth (Duvall and Booth, 1978) does not fit 
into either of these patterns. That paper has to 
do with aspects of the housing environment, 
one of which has to do with ‘‘perceived space 
and privacy problems.’’ All the items in the 
perceived space scale were drawn directly 
from Booth’s subjective crowding scale, and 
lack of privacy has been consistently treated 
throughout the literature as a consequence of 
crowding. Duvall and Booth find these items 
are related to poor mental health. Thus, in this 
case the Toronto data appear to be related to 
crowding; however, Duvall and Booth 
(1978:fn. 3) deny this, because in their words: 
**This is not a study of the effects of crowded 
conditions.” 

In summary, whether one looks simply at 
Booth and Edwards or at the whole set of pub- 
lished works by Booth and his associates on 
crowding, no reason is evident for concluding 
that crowding does not have important effects. 

Walter R. Gove 

Vanderbilt University 
Michael Hughes 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University 
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REPLY TO GOVE AND HUGHES* 


Contrary to the Gove-Hughes allegation, 
there is only one Alan Booth, and that is the 
Alan Booth who, along with his colleagues, has 
pursued many avenues in an attempt to learn 
how crowding might influence pathology. 


* Address communications to: Alan Booth; Dept. 
of Sociology; University of Nebraska; Lincoln, NE 
68588. 
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Gove and Hughes fail to distinguish between 
those studies using aggregate data and those 
relying on individual-level information. Like 
many investigators (including Gove), we ex- 
plored the effects of.crowding using cities (and 
even nations) as the units of analysis before 
‘individual-level data became available. As we 
point out (Booth and Edwards, 1976:309), the 
use of aggregate data may be the source of 
some of the conflicting findings that charac- 
terized early crowding research. All of the later 
studies using individual-level data have con- 
sistently confirmed the findings of the Toronto 
study. And, as we point out elsewhere in this 
issue, so does the work of Gove and his col- 
leagues (1979). 

Gove and Hughes, nevertheless, raise sev- 
eral issues regarding the Toronto investigation. 
Specifically, they claim that the Toronto study 
has the following limitations: (1) there is: little 
variation in the crowding variables; (2) the 
sample is homogenous with respect to a variety 
of background variables; (3) the interview 
completion rate is lower than reported; (4) the 
crowding scales are atheoretical and improp- 
erly derived; (5) conventional crowding mea- 
sures are superior to the scales used; (6) the 
analysis is flawed by inconsistencies in the cor- 
relations between the same variables and the 
improper use of controls; and (7) the crowding 
measures have stronger effects than the back- 
ground variables. Not only are their as- 
sessments incorrect, but the purported limi- 
tations have little relevance for the size of the 
. crowding effects found. 

The keystoné of Gove and Hughes’s crit- 
_icism is their claim that the Toronto sample is 
so homogenous with respect to household 
crowding that the effects of this variable are 
greatly underestimated. This would be correct 
if either of two things were evident: first, that 
the effect of crowding on pathology conformed 
to a ‘‘tipping point’’ rather than a linear model 
(Figure 1A illustrates the linear model, while 
Figure 1B shows the ‘‘tipping point” model in 
which the effect occurs at a certain point on the 
crowding continuum); or second, that the dis- 
proportionate sample used in the Toronto 
study explains less variance in pathology than 
when it is weighted to return the sample to 
proportionality. Neither is true. Gove and 
Hughes assert, and we agree, that the effect of 
people-per-room on assessment of pathology ts 
linear across the range of the crowding mea- 
sure with no evidence of a ‘‘tipping point.” 
While the Toronto study crowding measures 
fall at a higher point on the continuum (range b 
in Figure 1A), this would make a difference only 
if most of our sample was above the ‘‘tipping 
point.” As neither the Chicago data, the To- 
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ronto study, nor any other analyses we know 
of support the ‘‘tipping point’’ model, we can 
discount this factor as a source of bias in the 
Toronto study. The only other-way this could 
be an important consideration is if the variarice 
caused by people-per-room was diminished by 
the sampling procedure. The disproportionate 
sampling procedure used in the Toronto study 
did indeed affect the distribution of the 
people-per-room measure, smce the sample was 
drawn to ensure that half the sample came from 
households in which there was more than one 
person-per-room. Comparison with the vari- 
ance in people-per-room computed with the 
sample weighted to proportionality, however, 
found that our sampling procedure increased— 
not decreased—-the variance in people-per- 
room. We can perform a simple test of the 
consequences of the disproportionate sampling 
for the relationship between crowding and pa- 
thology by comparing the amount of variance 
crowding explains in a representative linear 


dependent measure computed for the dispro- 


portionate sample with the amount explained 
when weights are used to return the sample to 
proportionality. The explained variance with 
the disproportionate sample used was 3.4%. 
Weighted to proportionality it decreased to 
2.8%. If we had sampled proportionately and 
thus moved our measures toward the national 
median, it would have decreased the variance 
in our crowding measure and reduced, not in- 
creased, the effects. 

The Gove-Hughes argument that our esti- 
mates of the effect of crowding on pathology 
are reduced because our sample is homoge- 
nous with respect to the background variables is 
equally vacuous. If our interest was to show 
the relationship between, say, education or oc- 
cupation and pathology, such a statement 
would have merit. However, our intent, as was 
the case with the Gove et al. (1979) study, was to 
find the effect of crowding on pathology net of 
the spurious effects introduced by the back- 
ground measures. The relative heterogeneity of - 
the background variables is irrelevant, as they 
are controlled in the analyses of both the To- 
ronto and Chicago data. Gove and Hughes’s 
“‘illustration’’ of the problem, where they 
compare similar measures in both studies, can 
be easily turned around to verify the validity of 
our procedures. They show the total variance 
explained by a.combination of crowding and 
background variables for two measures that 
are similar in the studies and conclude that the 
Chicago study is explaining ‘‘twice as much 
variance as the Toronto study.’’ While this is 
true for total explained variance, the amount 
uniquely contributed by the crowding mea- 
sures, beyond that explained by the back- 
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ground variables, is similar. After removing the 
effects of the controls, the crowding measures 
account for around 1% of the variance in each 
of the variables in the Chicago study and they 
explain 0% and 3% in the Toronto investiga- 
tion. Thus, the Chicago study does no better at 
finding an effect net of the background vari- 
ables. The only consequence of the greater 
heterogeneity in the Chicago study is that the 
background variables do explain more variance 
in pathology. The impact of crowding is unaf- 
fected. l 

The interview completion rate charged to be 
inaccurate was calculated by dividing the 
number of households where at least one inter- 
view was obtained by the total number of eligi- 
ble households. We did not obtain full inter- 
views from both husband and wife in all cases; 
therefore, if one based a completion rate on the 
number of people, it would be somewhat 


lower. The household is, however, the more ` 


suitable unit upon which to base the comple- 
tion rate calculation for two reasons: (1) the 
environment and circumstances shared by the 
husband and wife are common ones; and 
moreover (2) the analysis of children was based 
on information provided by either the husband 
or the wife. More importantly, the completion 
rate is not a factor that would bias the results 
because our analysis shows that the charac- 
teristics of households from which interviews 
were obtained did not differ from those where 
they were not obtained. In short, the Gove and 
Hughes claim has no bearing on the results of 
the study. 

Likewise, contrary to their critique, the de- 
velopment of the crowding scales was neither 
atheoretical nor improper. While the data col- 

lected allowed us to test a number of theories, 


(A) Linear Model 





People/Rooms 


Pathology 
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the predominant one guiding the study was a 
stress model hypothesizing that space limi- 
tations foster disturbances in family relations. 
If the creation of the scales were atheoretical, 
we would have been much less selective in our 
choice of measures. As it was, we chose only 
those most reflecting space limitations. We in- 
cluded a refinement of the people-per-room 
measure—the number of hours the respondent 
was at home and awake during which the 
number of people was equal to or exceeded the 
number of rooms. The procedure used in de- 
veloping the scales was similar to a canonical 
scaling model (Van de Geer, 1971:83-92) in 
which weights for items are developed on the 
basis of their association with a set of depen- 
dent variables, standard procedure for select- 
ing a set of independent items that maximize 
the relation with a set of dependent measures. 
The procedure used to derive the scales was, 
therefore, not improper. 

Gove and Hughes attempt to show that our 
scales are no better than conventional mea- 
sures of crowding. In comparisons of the stan- 
dardized regression coefficients between 
crowding and pathology they find many of the - 
traditional measures to have higher coeffi- 
cients. However, the average number of points 
by which the coefficients differ is only .06, with 
the vast majority equal to or below this 
number. It is difficult to attach much meaning 
to differences so small. Regardless of which 
measures one might consider superior, this 
does not alter the size of the effect of crowding 
on pathology as assessed by either measure. 
The effects, like those found in the Chicago 
study, are small or simply nonexistent. 

The allegation of inconsistencies in the cor- 
relations reported in our study is another in- 


(B) “Tipping Point’? Mode! 





People/Rooms 


Figure 1. Linear and "Tipping Point” Models Relating Household Crowding and Pathology 
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stance where Gove and Hughes are ‘‘grasping 
for straws.’ The correlations showing the re- 
lation between objective and subjective 
crowding reported in Table 2 of our (1976) 
paper were, as stated, generated by a listwise 
procedure. The correlations presented in the 
footnote on page 312 of that paper were not. 
The listwise procedure accounts for the slight 
differences. Again, this claim has no bearing on 
the size of the effects observed or the conclu- 
sions one can draw from them. Neither does 

the fact that all of the crowding indices were 
included in the regression equations simulta- 
neously have a bearing on these matters. The 
results are not affected because the scales are 
not highly correlated as the critics themselves 
note. 

Finally, we are struck by the inconsistency 
of Gove and Hughes’s arguments when they 
point to the fact that our crowding measures 
have stronger effects than the background 
measures. On the other hand, they use the 
lower variance of some of our background 
variables as a criticism of our study. On the 
other, they try to use the consequence of the 
lower variance (lower zero-order correlations 
of background variables with pathology mea- 
sures) as an indication that we have stronger 
crowding effects than reported. Not only are 
these arguments inconsistent, they are un- 
fathomabie. 

Gove and Hughes write: ‘‘... a careful 
scrutiny of the Toronto study shows that the 
data ... do not conflict seriously with the 
Chicago study.” We thoroughly agree. As we 
have just shown, nothing Gove and Hughes 
suggest in their comments on the Toronto 
study successfully challenges the size of the 
effects found. In instances where the crowding 
measures used in the Toronto and Chicago 
studies are similar, the effects are comparable. 
If the magnitude of the effects are similar, why 


do the investigators in these two studies reach ` 


such different conclusions? As we point out 
elsewhere in this issue, it is when Gove and his 
colleagues use a measure of crowding that is 
neither conceptually nor analytically distinct 
from their dependent variables that larger ef- 
fects are detected. Such contamination, we 
surmise, led Gove and his colleagues to their 
misguided conclusions. We can only hope that 
their exaggerated views of the magnitude of 
crowding effects will not mislead public policy. 


` Alan Booth 
University of Nebraska-Lincoln 
David R. Johnson 

University of Nebraska-Lincoln 
John N. Edwards 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
State University 
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IN PURSUIT OF PATHOLOGY: THE 
EFFECTS OF HUMAN CROWDING#* 


(COMMENT ON GOVE, HUGHES, AND 
GALLE, ASR, FEBRUARY, 1979) 


All too few field studies exist concerning the 
effect of household crowding in urban areas. 
Those using statistical techniques controlling 
for possible confounding factors, such as so- 
cioeconomic status, are even more rare. 
Therefore, the addition of the report by Gove, 
Hughes and Galle (1979) is worthy of note.. 
Drawing on interview data from a large (2,035) 
sample of Chicago residents, the authors ex- 
amine the effects of household crowding on a 
wide range of dependent variables, purportedly 
indicating its adverse effects. Among the 
pathological consequences catalogued by the 
authors are poor mental health, withdrawal, a 
lack of effective planning, deteriorated physi- 
cal well-being, poor familial relations and child 
care. In sum, the authors conclude (p. 79), 
‘*. . . it is time to turn away from the question 
of whether it [household crowding] ever has 
effects to the study of the factors which mag- 
nify or minimize its effects.” Obviously, sucha 
conclusion has broad implications for housing 
and land-use policy. 

A careful review of the Gove et al. (1979) 
report reveals, however, some severe prob- 
lems, making their conclusion premature, if not 
misguided, and, in a more general sense, mis- 
leading.'! Close examination of their data sug- 


* Address all correspondence to: Alan Booth; 
Sociology Department; University of Nebraska; 
Lincoln, NE 68588. 

1 Part of the authors’ justification for their re- 
search is that most prior studies are inconclusive. In 
particular, they suggest (Gove et al., 1979:60) that 
the sample used in the Toronto study (Booth, 1976) is 
‘t... SO atypical and homogenous and the measure- 
ment and analysis so flawed that it is difficult to draw 
any conclusions about the effect of crowding. .. .”’ 
As these are undocumented assertions, they will not 
be addressed here but will be refuted in a suitable 
forum where the charges are developed and fully 
specified. 
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gests a contrary conclusion, one quite similar 
to that of field studies conducted in Hong Kong 
(Mitchell, 1971) and Toronto (Booth, 1976; 
Booth and Cowell, 1976; Booth and Edwards, 
1976; Booth and Johnson, 1976; Edwards and 
Booth, 1977; Johnson and Booth, 1975). 

The difficulties in accepting their conclusion 
are several but begin most fundamentally with 
the conceptualization and measurement of 
crowding. The experiential crowding variables 
used (lack of privacy and felt demands) are, or 
should be, conceptually and analytically dis- 
tinct from the measures of social pathology. 
Yet no evidence of such a distinction is re- 
ported by Gove et al. (1979). They claim that 
the beliefs that one does not have sufficient 
privacy and that others are too demanding are 
crowding measures. However, they may weil 
be measures of poor mental health. How then 
are we to interpret the relationship of insuffi- 
cient privacy and felt demands to irritation, 
alienation, a lack of positive effect, low self- 
esteem, and unhappiness—the dependent mea- 
sures of mental health used by the inves- 
tigators? A person who feels unloved, irritated, 
alienated, self-deprecatory and unhappy could 
well manifest these feelings in a positive re- 
sponse to the question: ‘‘At home, does it seem 
as if you can never be by yourself?” (one of the 
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privacy measures); or the item: ‘‘Does it seem 
as if others are always making demands on 
you?” (one of the demand measures). In short, 
there is a strong possibility that the causal di- 
rection is the reverse of that proposed. Poor 
mental health or deteriorated social relations 
(the indicators that Gove and his colleagues 
(1979) use as dependent variables) could very 
well lead individuals to feel that people are 
altogether too demanding and not granting 
them sufficient privacy (the factors they use to 
assess crowding) or, just as likely, the feeling 
that people are too demanding may be another 
indication of poor mental health. 

If the experiential measures of crowding are 
indicators of poor mental health, the basic re- 
gression model used by Gove et al. (1979) is 
misspecified and the estimates biased. A model 
we think better fitted to the Chicago study data 
along with the model Gove and his colleagues 
present in their paper is shown in Figure I. 
While we cannot fully estimate our alternative 
model, sufficient information is available to 
show that our model is better fitted to the data 
than is theirs. 

Using the basic theorem of path analysis, we 
can trace through the paths to estimate the 
expected values of the correlations between 
crowding and pathology. 
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Figure 1. Two Alternative Models of Crowding Effects 
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Tyy = abfg + abdhg = abg(f + dh) 
Igy = cdhg + cfg + ehg = cg(f + dh) + ehg 


The magnitude of path e indicates the degree 
of bias in the measure of crowding experience. 
If no bias were present (e = 0), then the term 
ehg in the equation for r,, would also be equal 
to zero. It can be shown that, if no bias is 
present, then the ratio of the two correlations is 


_ abg(f+ dh) ab 


ee eee 
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If poor mental health does not bias the mea- 
sure of crowding experience, then the ratio of 
the two correlations should always be the same 
(within sampling error), regardless of the 
values of f or dh, provided the model is cor- 
rectly specified. However, if, as we hypoth- 
esize, e is nonzero and positive, then as the 
size of path h (poor mental health on the mea- 
sure of pathology) increases, it will increase r,, 
but have no effect on r,,. Thus, the ratio ab/c 
decreases as the relationship between pathol- 
ogy and poor mental health increases. For each 
measure of crowding and pathology we com- 
puted ratios using the beta coefficients gener- 
ated from the regressions which included the 
control variables but not the crowding mea- 
sures. 

Excluding three ratios with negative values 
(their interpretation is ambiguous), the smallest 
ratios from both the demands and privacy vari- 
ables analyses were those for the following 
pathology measures: involved in arguments; 
not enough sleep; catch a bug from others; not 
cared for by others; psychiatric symptoms; 
nervous breakdown; and get along with 
others——all of them variables closely tied to the 
conceptualization of poor mental health. The 
average size of the ratios was .22. The largest 
ratios were those for the indicators of positive 
marital relations; child care; alienation; mental 
health balance; overall health; and physical 
violence—variables that cannot be readily 
viewed as indicators of poor mental health. 
The average size of these ratios was 1.63. The 
low ratios stemming from the way the mental 
health measures were analyzed indicate that 
the experiential indicators of crowding are also 
measuring poor health. Therefore, it appears 
that the experiential measures cannot be used 
to assess the effect of crowding on pathology 
when using the mode of analysis (multiple re- 
gression) selected by Gove and his colleagues 
(1979). 

It could be argued, however, that the ratios 
are varying because of the presence of direct 
paths from people-per-room to the pathology 
measures. Such paths would explain some of 
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the variation in the ratios. In eleven of the 
thirty analyses, people-per-room does have a 
significant direct path to pathology measures. 
However, seven of the paths (the largest ones) 
are for the ‘‘care of children’’ pathology indi- 
cators, many of which (as we show below) are 
indicators of crowding experience rather than 
pathology. When these are removed from con- 
sideration, the effect of people-per-room is 
either not significant or modest (Betas of .12 or 
less). Therefore, it is not the presence of a 
direct effect of people-per-room that is causing 
the ratios to vary. Rather, it is the magnitude of 
the effects of the experiential variables that 
affect the ratios, and this variation is created 
by the association of the experiential indices 
with poor mental health. Thus, bias in the ex- 
periential measures makes substantive in- 
terpretation of the effects of crowding on pa- 
thology meaningless when multiple regression 
is used.” 

The measurement problems unfortunately 
do not stop here. While people-per-room is a 
commonly used measure of crowding, it has 
basic conceptual and methodological defects. 
Conceptually, it means that all members of the 
household require the same number of rooms. 
That is, four persons in a four-room househoid 
are as crowded as eight people in an eight-room 
dwelling, and four unrelated adults need the 
same number of rooms as a couple with two 
small children. This is untenable on the face of 
it. Small children do not need the same number 
of rooms as adults, and a married couple does 
not have need of the same number of rooms as 
two unrelated adults. Further, room needs do 
not increase proportionally to the people 
gained. As a case in point, a three-room house- 
hold may meet the space needs of a married 
couple with no children. The addition of four 
children is not likely to increase the space 
needs to nine rooms (the number of rooms 
needed to keep people-per-room constant). 
Because household composition influences 
space demands, people-per-room is limited as a ` 
measure of space demands. 

Ratio variables (such as people-per-room) 
create methodological pitfalls in interpreting 
regression analyses (Fuguitt and Lieberson, 
1974; Schuessler, 1973). Gove and his col- 
laborators indicate that people-per-room has 
independent effects on selected mental health 


2 We would have preferred to compare the two 
models directly, using LISREL (Jéreskog and Sör- 
bom, 1978) rather than multiple regression, but the 
authors refused to make the correlations matrix 
available to us. The indirect comparisons are, how- 
ever, sufficient to challenge the adequacy of the 
measures used to tap crowding experience. 
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measures above and beyond what is explained 
by the number of people (including number of 
children) and the number of rooms, suggesting 
that the three variables measure somewhat 
different things. Curiously, after demonstrating 
that people-per-room is highly correlated with 
number of people in the household (a variable 
for which it is reasonable to assume a correla- 
tion with many of the same dependent vari- 
ables), the authors do not control for number of 
people (or number of children) in their 
analysis. Perhaps the findings would have been 
very different had they done so. 

Not incidentally, the number of people in the 
household has conceptual and analytical impli- 
cations for the lack of privacy and demands, 
the two other independent variables. As the 
number of people increases arithmetically, the 
complexity of interaction increases as an-ex- 
ponential function. Hence, the degree to which 
number of people is related to the experiential 
variables is an important consideration. Un- 
fortunately, the analysis is presented in a way 
that does not permit us to evaluate the relations 
between the experiential variables and the 
components of people-per-room. How much 
variation in the experiential variables does 
number-of-people explain and how much -vari- 
ance does people-per-room explain? The omis- 
sion of these variables from the tables render 
conclusions about the effects of the indepen- 
dent variables questionable at best. It is a puz- 
zle why the investigators did not use less 
problematic measures such as rooms deficit 
(Booth, 1976:24—32), where crowding is de- 
rived from the average space needs of different 
types of households. The authors clearly had 
the data to do so. 

One final measurement problem to be noted 
is that several dependent variables, those hav- 
ing to do with the care of children, are not 
dependent variables at all. They simply tap 
another dimension of crowding experience. 
One item has to do with whether children have 
a place to study (clearly a function of space) 
and another with whether children have diffi- 
culty getting away from others (related to both 
space and people). It is not surprising that the 
independent variables show substantial re- 
' lationships with these items. It is noteworthy 
that the crowding variables have a negligible 
effect on the child care items having no spatial 
elements (physically punish child and suppor- 
tive of child). Coupled with the failure to con- 
trol for number of children in this analysis, it is 
indeed questionable if crowding can be viewed 
as an important variable affecting the care and 
behavior of children. 

This leads us to another major problem, the 
deficiencies in interpretation. The investigators 
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find a general pattern of low positive relation- 
ships between crowding and pathology, con- 
cluding that the adverse results are important 
consequences of crowding. They contend that 
the amount of variance explained by crowding 
is comparable to the size of effects found in 
other social science research using individual 
level data. We disagree. The mean total vari- 
ance explained by the crowding variables for 
the 30 dependent variables shown is .042%. 
Given the questionable nature of the exper- 
iential variables, it is important to estimate the 
variance explained by people-per-room alone. 
Though not given in the report, we judge the 
mean variance explained by people-per-room 
to be approximately one-third that explained 
by all of the crowding variables, or .014%. This 
may be charitable since the average correlation 
between people-per-room and the dependent 
variables is .128, while for felt demands it is 
.174, and for lack of privacy it is .151. Ex- 
plained variance of slightly more than 1% is 
very comparable to. the amount of variance 
explained by crowding in the more than 30 
health, family, and social variables explored in 
the Toronto study (Booth, 1976) where the 
mean explained variance is .023% for men and 
.020% for women. 

Because means are sometimes deceptive, we 
include a tabulation (Table 1) of the explained 
variance broken down by percent for the de- 
pendent variables in the two studies. It is evi- 
dent that in the Chicago study the combined 
measures explain just slightly more variance 
(approximately 2%) than the crowding mea- 
sures in the Toronto study. Given the dubious 
value of the experiential variables, a compari- 
son of the effects of people-per-room in the 
Chicago study with the variance explained by 
the crowding scales used in the Toronto study 
is in order. In this instance, people- per-room 
explains slightly less variance than the scales in 
the Toronto study. Why, then, the completely 
different interpretation of the results? 

The fundamental question is: How large 
does an effect have to be before it may be 
regarded as important? Both of the other field 
investigations mentioned earlier (Toronto and 
Hong Kong) revealed slightly more adverse 
consequences than- would be expected by 
chance. The large proportion of statistically 
significant relations found by Gove et al. (1979) 
may be accounted for in part by the size of the 
sample, which is three times the size of the one 
in the Toronto study (Booth, 1976). The larger 
Chicago sample is clearly more sensitive to 
detecting small effects. 

How important are a few points difference 
on a list of psychiatric symptoms or alienation 
scale, or a few percentage points difference on 
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Table 1. Percentage of Variance Explained in Dependent Variables by the Chicago and Toronto Studies 
1-2 3—4 5~7 St Number of 
Percent Percent Percent Percent Variables 
Chicago Study 
Number of variables for 
experential and people- 
per-room crowding variables 9 Il | 8 2 30 
Number of variables for 
people-per-room variable 28 ~— 2 — 30 
Toronto Study 
Number of variables for ' 
combined crowding measures 
Males 19 8 4 _— 31 
Females 22 7 3 — 32 


an item where the respondent judges his health 
or the closeness of his/her spouse? As Gove 
and his collaborators do not present us with the 
unstandardized regression coefficients, or even 
a matrix from which they may be reproduced, 
it is not possible to estimate the exact effect of 
a change of one point on a privacy scale or of a 
room on the people-per-room index. The di- 
minutive variance explained would suggest 
that the effects are small and probably similar 
to those found in other field studies. In terms of 
the overall well-being of the individual, these 
are insignificant and far removed from the im- 
pact of such things as losing a job, dropping out 
of school, becoming disabled, or being the 
victim of a crime. The type of effects found in 
the Chicago study are small influences in a 
world in which every human is subject to 
numerous adverse and positive influences each 
day—stresses which most individuals are fully 
equipped to cope with as part of everyday life. 

In our view, the Gove et al. (1979) results are 
not unlike those reported from comparable 
studies. However, the deficiencies in mea- 
surement and interpretation are compounded 
by lesser, though significant, problems in sam- 
pling and analysis. The Chicago sample is not a 
representative probability sample. Tracts were 
selected on the basis of their chance of yielding 
crowded households, blacks and certain socio- 
economic levels. According to the inves- 
tigators this was done to reduce the depen- 
dence of the crowding measures on the back- 
ground variables and to maximize the range of 
variation in the crowding measure. Such ma- 
nipulations of the sample may have little effect 
on the measures of central tendency, as is 
shown for their sample, but they do affect mea- 
sures of dispersion and the correlations among 
the measures. To use beta coefficients and 
contributions to explained variance as population 
parameter estimates, when the sampling design 
tampers with the standard deviations and the 
correlations among the measures, is a flaw in 


the analysis. This is a particularly serious flaw 
when the authors proceed to conclude: (1) that 
the crowding measures have substantial effects 
independent of the control variables; and (2) 
that the crowding measures often explain more 
variance in the dependent measures than do 
the controls. Such conclusions may be the re- 
sult of the sampling design, and any substan- 
tive interpretations drawn from them are likely 
to be distorted (Blalock, 1967). 

The report is also marred by crucial omis- 
sions. Reliability figures for the two exper- 
iential scales are not given. The investigators 
present evidence to indicate that lack of pri- 
vacy is significantly related to race and that felt 
demands is associated with the sex of respon- 
dent (Gove et al., 1979:65). The data suggest 
there may be important interaction effects. 
These are never explored. Typically, re- 
searchers include in the presentation of their 
findings a zero-order correlation matrix of the 
relations between key variables, This allows 
the reader to examine the data for alternative 
explanations and to check the investigators’ 
conclusions. Means and standard deviations 
are usually presented so that the reader can 
examine the distributional properties of the 
variables and decide whether they are in suffi- 
cient conformity to the requirements of the 
statistical procedures used. None of this is 
available to the reader of the article by Gove 
and his associates. 

On the basis of our review of the Chicago 
crowding study, we suggest that: 

l. the lack of privacy and excessive de- 
mands from others may be signs of 
psychopathology as much as measures of 
crowding; 

2. people-per-room as a measure is not 
uniformly suitable for different types of 
households and should be used only 
when there is some control for the 
number of people in the households; 

3. some of the dependent variables which 
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were used contain elements of the inde- 
pendent variable; 

4. the sampling frame may distort the stan- 
dardized regression coefficients, thus 
leading to erroneous conclusions; 

5. significant amounts of crucial analyses 
are omitted from the presentation; and 

6. the findings are similar to those of other 
field studies showing crowding to have 
negligible effects on pathology. 

The examination of the findings of Gove and 
his collaborators (1979), in the light of the 
problems in their measures, interpretation, 
sample and analysis, leads to the conclusion 
that household crowding has small effects on 
the health and well-being of families in some 
cases. Rather than showing large effects, ri- 
valing the impact of more traditional demo- 
graphic variables, our interpretation of the 
findings would suggest they are remarkably 
similar to those of previous research.? The 
findings support, not reject, the contention that 
household crowding is a variable of minimal 
importance in explaining pathology, at least in 
modern industrial society. On the basis of 
findings to date, pathology has little to do with 
crowding. 

Alan Booth 

University of Nebraska-Lincoln 
David R. Johnson 

University of Nebraska-Lincoln 
John N. Edwards 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University 
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IN PURSUIT OF PRECONCEPTIONS: A 
REPLY TO THE CLAIM OF BOOTH AND 
HIS COLLEAGUES THAT HOUSEHOLD 

CROWDING IS NOT AN IMPORTANT 
VARIABLE* 


(REPLY TO BOOTH, JOHNSON, 
AND EDWARDS) 


A casual reading of Booth et al.’s (1980) 
comments would seem to indicate that there 
are serious problems with the analysis and 
conclusions in the study by Gove et al. (1979) 
on the effects of household crowding. A careful 
reading suggests that on some points Booth et 
al. have made very serious mistakes, and on 
other points they have raised serious issues 
that need to be addressed. We are happy to 
have the opportunity to demonstrate that the 
issues they raise do not, in fact, impose serious 
problems with our analysis or conclusions. 

(1) Booth et al. (1980) state that lack of pri- 


* Address ali correspondence to: Walter R. Gove; 
Department of Sociology; Vanderbilt University; 
Nashville, TN 37235. 
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vacy and overstimulation by social demands 
‘“should be conceptually and analytically dis- 
tinct from the measures of social pathology. 
Yet no evidence of such a distinction is re- 
ported by Gove et al.” It is true that we made 
no attempt to justify the conceptual and analy- 
tic distinction between overstimulation by so- 
cial demands and lack of privacy and our vari- 
ous measures of mental health, poor social re- 
lations, poor physical health and poor child 
care because we assumed that at the concep- 
tual level the distinction between these con- 
cepts is obvious. However, it is clear from 
Booth et al.’s discussion that what they are 
really concerned with is that our operational 
definitions of lack of privacy and overload of 
social demands overlap with some of our de- 
pendent measures, particularly mental health, 
that this seriously muddles our analysis and may 
have led us to an erroneous conclusion. The 
latter issue we see as a serious one, and we will 
devote the latter part of our rejoinder to dem- 
onstrating that a seemingly plausible problem 
is, in fact, not problematic. í 

(2) Booth et al. (1980) present what they 


take to be our model, state that it is 


misspecified, and then propose a path model 
which they believe is the correct model. The 
claim that the model presented in their Figure i 
is our model is a misrepresentation of our posi- 
tion. We very clearly state (Gove et al., 
1979:62) that this model is oversimplified and is 
only a very general model of the way crowding 
affects pathologies. Furthermore, we strongly 
imply that the pattern of relationships among 
the three indicators of crowding will vary 
across pathologies. Perhaps more to the point, 
we did not present and/nor attempt to test a 
path model of crowding at all. Instead, our 
paper is an attempt to answer two very simple, 
related questions: First, does crowding explain 
a significant amount of variance in indicators of 
social pathology over and above that explained 
by traditional demographic indicators? Sec- 
ond, do the crowding variables generally ex- 
plain as much variance in indicators of pathol- 
_ ogy as do the demographic variables, which are 
generally taken as important predictors in 
sociology? These questions are not amenable 
to the kind of causal analysis which Booth et 
al. suggest. l 

If we were interested in testing a causal 


model, we would not proceed in the way Booth . 


et al. appear ready to do. In their path model, 
they hypothesized that poor mental health 
leads to lack of privacy and an excess of de- 
mands. We assume that they are not concerned 
with objective levels of privacy and demands, 
but with the subjective experience. At the mo- 
ment we will deal with the usefulness of their 
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proposed path model. As Duncan (1975:168) 


notes, ‘‘causal models in sociology are likely to 


be seriously misspecified,’’ and, as his book 
demonstrates, the utility of path models is lim- 
ited to a very narrow range of phenomena (also 
see Leik 1979:602).! One could devote an en- 
tire paper to the problems with Booth et al.’s 
model and their attempt to draw conclusions 
from it but simply pointing out their basic flaws 
should be sufficient. 

First, to be properly specified, their model 
must include the control variables of sex, race, 
marital status, education, age, and family in- 
come which were used in the analysis. The 
exclusion of these variables means they have a 
misspecified model. — 

Second, the various pathological domains 
discussed in our paper—mental health, social 
relations in the home, physical health and child 
care—are all related domains. Mental health 
affects social relationships, physical health and 
child care. Similarly, social relations, physical 
health and disruptive children all affect mental 
health. Comparable relationships occur with 
the other domains. At the same time, the vari- 
ous components of the domains are ana- 
lytically distinct and empirically distinguish- 
able (e.g., for our mental health measures see 
below; for social relationships, see Brocki 
1979). In short, for a properly specified model, 
the need, at least initially, is to include a large 
number of measures of mental health, social 
relationships, physical health and child care. In 
constructing the initial path model within each 
domain, each dependent variable should be 
presented as involved in a complex network of . 
causal relations with each of the others. Fur- 
thermore, in. the initial analysis, each of the 
variables within a domain should be treated as 
though it were related to all of the other vari- 
ables in all of the other domains. Obviously, as 
a practical matter, this is not a problem amena- 
ble to path analysis, and any attempt to analyze 
this data by path analysis would be meaning- 
less. 


1 Leik (1979:602) states: 

If there is only one approach to theory, in the 
sense of the kind and shape of acceptable relation- 
ships (asymmetric, linear), then we do not even 
ask many potentially useful questions. All rates of 
change are constant, all variables are capable of 
exceeding any specifiable bounds, all effects are 
assumed to be from variable to variable, rather 
than to rates of change, to thresholds or ceilings, 
or to other parameters of more basic equations. In 
short, the only questions asked are whether more 
variables should be added and in what order they 
should appear. There is not much creativity in 
such an enterprise. 
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However, even if we go along with Booth et 
al. (1980), their analyses do not support the 
conclusion that our subjective scales are biased 
due to an underlying relationship with the 
mental health of the respondent.* Booth et al. 
present a mathematical analysis which sug- 
gests that if no bias were present in our mea- 
sures of subjective crowding, then the ratio of 
the regression coefficient between objective 
crowding and pathology (controlling only de- 
mographic variables) to the regression coeffi- 
cient between subjective crowding and pathol- 


ogy (controlling only demographic variables). 


should be constant across pathologies. Ac- 
cording to Booth and his colleagues, if the 
value of this ratio changes across our 
pathologies, and if the ratio declines in value 
for indicators which are highly related to men- 
tal health and increases for variables which 
have no conceivable relationship to mental 
health, then there is evidence of bias. 

Which variables should we look to as mea- 
` sures of mental health of the respondents? 
Booth et al. (1980), in the third paragraph of 
their comment, mention several, all among the 
variables we specifically indicate in ourarticle 
as measures of mental health: ‘‘. . . irritation, 
alienation, a lack of positive affect, low. self- 
esteem, and unhappiness. ...’’ However, 
when they summarize their analysis of the 
ratios, their list of variables having the lowest 
‘ratios (those variables which, if Booth et al. are 
correct, should be indicators of mental health), 
contains none of the variables they suggested 
as measures of mental health possibly affected 
by bias. The variables with the lowest ratios 
are ‘‘involved in arguments; not enough sleep; 
catch a bug from others; not cared for by 
others; psychiatric symptoms; nervous break- 
down; and, get along with others—all of them, 
variables closely tied to the conceptualization 
of poor mental health.” Only two of these vari- 
ables were among the group of mental health 
variables in our article; the others involve 
health and social relations in the home. As we 
indicated above, these other variables may 
have some relation to mental health, but it is 
hard to support the claim that they are ‘‘closely 
tied to the conceptualization of poor mental 
health” (emphasis added). Two of these vari- 
ables seem very far from any definitional re- 
lationship with mental health: “‘not cared for 
by others,” (The wording of the actual ques- 
tion was: ‘‘When you are really sick, is there 


2.3 We would emphasize that in another factor 
analysis, where we looked only at items measuring 
experiences in direct reaction to crowding, the expe- 
rience of an excess of social demands and lack of 
privacy emerged as two very.distinct and strong 
factors. 
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someone to help take care of you?’’) and 
‘catch a bug from others” (The actual wording 
of the question was: “‘If someone else at home is 
sick with the bug, do you often seem to catch 
it?’’). How these items are closely tied to the 
‘‘conceptualization of poor mental health” es- 
capes us, and the idea is not defended or ex- 
plained by Booth et al., simply asserted. 

If one looked only. at the lowest ratios pre- 
sented by Booth and his colleagues, then one 
might think that there was some substance to 
the claim that our subjective scales are biased. 
However, Booth et al. also present the vari- 
ables with the highest ratios. These are “‘posi- 
tive marital relations; child care [i.e., all the 
child care items]; alienation; mental health bal- 
ance; overall health; and physical violence—- 
variables that cannot be readily viewed as in- 
dicators of poor mental health” (emphasis 
added). Booth et al. claim without additional 
comment that- indicators in this list, which- 
contains two of our mental health scales 
(mental health balance and alienation), and one 
of the scales which they suggested in the third 
paragraph of their comment to be an indicator: 


-of mental health (alienation), ‘‘cannot be 


readily viewed as indicators of poor mental 
health.” 

Given their claims about variables with low 
ratios, their claims about variables with high 
ratios seem very questionable. It is difficult to 
understand how Booth et al. can claim. that 
‘‘getting along with others” is an indicator of 
mental health, yet positive marital relations is 
inconceivable as a measure of mental health, as 
though positive marital relations does not in- 
volve getting along with anyone. If having 
arguments is so closely tied to the ‘‘concep- 
tualization of poor mental health” (Booth et 
al., 1980), then why is becoming involved in 
physical violence (an escalated argument) so 
obviously unrelated to mental health? Tessier 
and Mechanic (1978) demonstrate that physical 
health and mental health are very highly inter- 
correlated, yet Booth et al. suggest, with no 
evidence and no rationale, that physical health 
is among the variables least related to mental 
health. 

There does not appear to be any pattern in 
these variables which indicates that our sub- 
jective scales are biased because of mental 
health. There seems to be quite an adequate 
number of indicators of mental health among 
variables with high ratios, and among those 
with low ratios to prevent us from discovering 
the trend suggested by Booth et al. as indica- 
tive of bias. This is particularly evident when 
one calculates the suggested ratios for all the 
variables in our article, and arranges them from 
high to low as in Table 1. 


r 
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Table 1. Ratios Suggested by Booth et al. (1980) as Demonstrating Bias in the Subjective Scales of Crowd- 


ing, Arranged in Descending Order 





Mental 
Health 
Variables 
Ratios* X = .582 

Supportive of child 3.55 
Positive affect (—)2.90** M** 
Know parents of playmates 2.68 
Know child’s playmates 2.34 
Child can get away 

from others 1.84 
Child has place to study 1.32 
Physically punish child 1.27 
Alienation 1.03 M 
Involved in physical violence  .966 
Positive marital relations .920 
Overall health 855 
Mental health balance .766 M 
Relief when children 

out of home .700 
Marital relations balance .630 
Children are a hassle .626 
Self esteem .609 M 
Must do chores (when sick) 545 
Happiness .529 M 
Cannot get good rest 506 
Feel close to spouse .467 
Negative marital relations 445 
Manifest irritation .434 M 
Nervous breakdown .406 M 
Psychiatric symptoms : 301 M 
Get along with others 296 
Not cared for by 

others (when sick) 296 
Catch ‘bug’ from others 278 
Not enough sleep .208 
Get along with children —.135** 
Involved in arguments .018 


Items 


Social Relations Physical Care of Suggested by 


in the Home Health Children Booth et al. 
xX = 577 X = .448 X =1.79 X = .651 
C 
` B** 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
B 
S 
S 
H 
C 
S 
C 
B 
B 
S 
S 
B 
S 
H 
H 
H 
S** 
S 


* It is unclear how Booth et al. (1980) calculated their ‘‘average ratios.” The ratios in this table were 
calculated by obtaining the ratios associated with the privacy scale and the demands scale, and then 


calculating the mean of these two ratios. 


** These items were not included by Booth et al. (1980) because of negative sign. These ratios are not 
included in the calculation of the means at the top of the Table. Booth et al. (1980) mention 3 ratios with 
negative signs, while we appear to have only 2. This is because for one item there are two negative signs while 


for the other there is one. 


The items which we would suggest are the 
best indicators of mental health are those 
which we included in our original Table 3, en- 
titled ‘‘Overcrowding and Mental Health” 
(Gove et. al., 1979:71). Ratios for these vari- 
ables are widely scattered up and down the 
range of the ratio. The mean value of the ratio 
for all the mental health items is .582, clearly 
not the lowest for all the four groups of vari- 
ables.. Child care is highest, with a mean of 
1.79, followed by mental health at .582, social 
relations in the home at .577, and physical 
health at .448. The mental health items sug- 
gested by Booth et al. as items possibly con- 
founded with our subjective scale have a mean 
ratio of 1.10 if one includes positive.affect (a 


scale which Booth et al. (1980) eliminate from 
consideration because the negative sign for its 
ratio makes it ‘‘ambiguous’’) and .651 if posi- 
tive affect is excluded. This ratio of .651 is 
about three times higher than the low group of 
variables (mean .22) claimed by Booth et al. to 
be ‘‘closely tied to the conceptualization of 
poor mental health.” We are mystified why 
Booth et al. ignore these more relevant com- 
parisons and try to make us believe that the 
variables with low ratios are measures of 
mental health and those with high ratios are 
not. 

There does appear to be variation in the ratio 
across our indicators of pathology, but this 
ratio does not vary in the way Booth et al. 
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claim is indicative of mental health bias. What 
Booth et al. do not make clear is the fact that 
this ratio will vary if the pattern of relation- 
ships between objective crowding and pathol- 
ogy and subjective crowding and pathology 
changes from one indicator to the other. This is 
precisely what would happen if the effect of the 
subjective scale relative to the effect of objec- 
tive crowding changed from one variable to the 
next, and/or the impact of controlling for the 
demographic variables on the relationship be- 
tween subjective crowding and pathology rela- 
tive to the impact of controlling for demo- 
graphics on the relationship between objective 
crowding and pathology changed from one in- 
dicator of pathology to the next. This is what 
one would expect unless each of the indicators 
of pathology was related to the subjective and 
objective measures in exactly the same way—a 
situation which we specifically suggested in 
our original (Gove et al., 1979:62) article was 
likely not to be the case. 

(3) Booth et al. (1980, fn. 2) indicate that 
they asked us to make some of our data avail- 
able to them so that they could check on the 
accuracy of our analysis and conclusions, and 
that we refused to provide them with the data. 
We would like to indicate why we chose not to 


give them the data they requested. First, we: 


are presently involved in more thorough 
analyses of our crowding data (Gove et al., 
forthcoming, 1981) and did not want to make 
our data publicly available until the more com- 
plete analysis was published. Second, and 
more serious, we had questions about the way 
Booth intended to use our data. As is indicated 
in Gove and Hughes (1980) the work of Booth 
and his collaborators is replete with numerous 
conceptual and methodological flaws, and we 
were concerned that they would unknowingly 
misuse our data and produce an analysis that 
was substantially flawed. For example, in a 
number of articles Booth and his colleagues 
indicate that the characteristics of their sample 
“do not limit the generalizability of findings to 
urban adult family members” (Booth 1977:647; 
see also Edwards and Booth 1976:75; and 
Booth and Welch 1978:25, for a virtually iden- 
tical claim). Given the very atypical nature of 
their sample, this seems like a very strong 
statement. In each case, it was justified, how- 
ever, by presenting the demographic charac- 
teristics of Toronto and comparing them to the 
demographic characteristics of a sample of 
4,889 respondents randomly drawn from the 
17,128 households screened, and not to the 
characteristics of the 862 households inter- 
viewed and actually included in the sample (see 
Booth, 1976:38-9). The characteristics of the. 
households screened, however, were very dif- 
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ferent from the subset selected for interview- 
ing. To give only one example, in the screened 
sample, 69% of the households had intact 
families, and in the interviewed households, all 
the families were intact. It is, thus, impossible 
to empirically support the claim that the char- 
acteristics of the sample ‘‘do not limit the gen- 
eral applicability of the findings to urban adult 
families.” This misrepresentation of their data, 
combined with the fact that they wanted to use 
our data to test their inappropriate path model, 


and the fact that they present contradictory 


evidence in regard to ratios discussed above as 
supporting their position would seem to justify 
our caution. | 

(4) Citing Fuguitt and Lieberson (1974) and 
Schuessler (1973), Booth et al. indicated that 
the use of the ratio variable, persons-per-room 
‘‘create[s] methodological pitfalls.” However, 
as is shown by Long (1980) and Kasarda and 
Nolan (1979), the use of a ratio variable is 
nonproblematic when there is little measure- 
ment error. The number of persons in a house- 
hold and the number of rooms in the household 
(particularly when there are detailed in- 
structions on how to count rooms) should 
contain little measurement error, particularly 
when compared to most variables used by 
sociologists. In short, the use of this particular 
ratio variable is appropriate. 

(5) Although we are studying crowding, and 
Booth et al. (1980) acknowledge that we demon- 
strated that our objective measure of crowding, 
persons-per-room, does measure crowding and 
not something else, they indicate we should 
have added to our control variables the number 
of persons. They give no theoretical reasons 
for adding the number of persons to our 
analysis, and the number of persons is not a 
measure of crowding. Furthermore, when 
Booth and Edwards (1976) used persons-per- 
room, they themselves did not control on the 
number of persons. As the number of persons 
comprises the numerator of our measure of 
crowding, the empirical effect on purely math- 
ematical grounds has to be to decrease sub- 
stantially the apparent effect of crowding, and 
is, in fact, highly collinear with crowding (r — 


- .801)—a situation which would cause severe 


methodological problems. In the absence of 


‘any theoretical reason for including the number 


of persons in the analysis, we are totally mys- 
tified by their suggestion. 

(6) Booth et al. (1980) suggest that we use 
the rooms-deficient measure developed by 
Booth (1976). However, that measure is seri- 
ously flawed as a measure of crowding. What 
the measure establishes is the typical number 
of rooms for households containing different 
combinations of types and numbers of house- 
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hold members. If the number of rooms is fewer 
than is typical for a particular combination of 
types of household members, then the house- 
hold is ‘‘crowded,’’ and if it has more rooms 
than the average for that ‘‘household type” 
then the household is ‘‘uncrowded.’’ What 
Booth never considers is that for some combi- 
nations of household members (e.g., poor, 
multigenerational households), the household 
with the average number of rooms may be very 
crowded while for other household combina- 
tions (e.g., husband and wife only) the average 
number of rooms may, in most cases, reflect 
low levels of crowding. To take the extreme 
case, a person who lives alone in two rooms 
might very well, by their definition, be socially 
crowded. Finally, we would ask why, if their 
measure is so good, they did not use it as an 
independent variable in their study? 

(7) The final measurement problem Booth et 
al. (1980) note is that we have several depen- 
dent measures that are not dependent variables 
at all. Booth et al. mention two: ‘‘no place for a 
child to study” and ‘‘no place at home where 
the child can get away from others.’’ Since 
those are the only questions of this nature, we 
obviously have only two questions, not sev- 
eral. Furthermore, as they note, these ques- 
tions ‘‘tap [a] dimension of [the] crowding expe- 
rience.” As we are studying the crowding ex- 
perience, we are puzzled that Booth et al. 
would find these questions inappropriate. 
We would note that Booth and Johnson (1975) 
found children in crowded households to be 
one year behind in school, and we would sug- 
gest that one of the major reasons for this 
finding, which we view as important, is tapped 
by the two questions asked. 

(8) Booth et al. discuss at considerable 
length the amount of variance explained by our 
crowding variables and they indicated that the 
amount borders on the trivial. First, we would 
note that we explain twice as much variance as 
that explained by Booth et al. Second, the 
amount of variance uniquely explained by our 
three crowding variables is 4.2%, and the 
amount of variance uniquely explained by the 
combined effects of our six control variables 
(sex, race, marital status, education, age, and 
family income) is 4.1%. Thus, the percent vari- 
ance explained may seem small to Booth et al. 
but, compared to the traditional variables used 
by sociologists, it is substantial. Furthermore, 
the total variance explained by the crowding 
variables (including collinear variance) is 5.7%, 
not 4.2% as Booth and his colleagues assert. 

In total, for our 30 variables we explain an 
average of 9.8% of the variance. We go to 
considerable length to demonstrate that, for 
survey data of this type, this is about the 
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amount of variarce one would expect to ex- 
plain. We made -he point that this fact is not 
always recognized. To demonstrate our point 
once again, let us note three very diverse 
studies. Chiricos and Waldo (1975) investi- 
gated the determinants of criminal sentencing 
and looked at the effects of SES, age, race, 
urbanization, confinement in a juvenile institu- 
tion, prior arrests and prior convictions; they 
found that out of 11 analyses, these variables, 
on the average, expalined 8.9% of the variance 
in sentence length. Wolinsky (1978) studied 24 
indicators of healch facility utilization and used 
29 predicting variables, including restricted 
days, bed disability days, lost days, subjective 
health limited mobility, limited activity, total 
health conditions total chronic conditions and 
total chronic conditions limiting activity or 
mobility. On the everage he explained 10.4% of 
the variance in health utilization. Warheit et al. 
(1976) looked at marital status, age, SES, sex, 
race, marital history plus some interaction 
terms and explained 10.7% of the respondents’ 
mental health sccres. In summary, with indi- 
vidual data one snould not anticipate explain- 
ing much variance. 

(9) Booth et al. (1980) assert that we 
selected census tracks on their ‘“‘chance of 
yielding crowded households, blacks and cer- 
tain socioeconomic levels.’’ This statement 
misrepresented what we. did. We selected 
tracks to get a representative range of crowd- 
ing, SES and the proportion of blacks residing 
in Chicago, while at the same time attempting 
to minimize the collinearity between crowding 
and SES. (in doing our selection there was a 
slight tendency to overselect tracks with both 
high and low SES.) Booth et al. state that our 
sampling design a-fected our measures of dis- 
persions and the correlation among the mea- 
sures. They asser- that we have. committed a 
‘particularly sericus flaw when [we] proceed 
to conclude ... that our crowding measures 
have substantial [independent] effects. ...”’ 
As is clearly indicated in Table 1 of our article 
(Gove et al., 1979:63), the variation in our 
control variables appears to be similar to the 
variation on the same variables as Chicago. 
These data will be presented in more detail in 
Gove et al. (1981). If there is any deviation, it is 
that we have more variation in the sample on 
our measures of SES than occurs in Chicago, 
and thus our sampk is slightly weighted toward 
finding strong effects of SES as compared to 
crowding. Thus the issue raised by Booth et al. 
is not a serious cne. Furthermore, it is cer- 
tainly appropriate for us to draw conclusions 
regarding the cersus tracks from which we 
draw representative samples, and (as noted) 
these tracks are s2lected such as to be fairly 
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characteristic of Chicago (except that there 
should be less collinearity between SES and 
crowding in our sample than in Chicago). 

Booth (1976) draws the same type of conclu- 
sions we drew, differing only in that He con- 
cluded crowding had very little effect. As 
Booth (1976) notes, and Gove and Hughes 
(1980) emphasize, he drew his sample from 
very atypical and very crowded census tracks. 
Furthermore, Booth (1976) did not randomly 
sample households residing in those census 
tracks (as we did) but screened households, 
obtaining interviews in only 3.3% of the house- 
holds screened. Thus, Booth (1976) is not only 
not in a position to draw any conclusions re- 
garding crowding in Toronto, but he is also in 
no position to draw conclusions regarding the 
census tracks he sampled. If Booth et al. (1980) 
think our sampling design makes it difficult to 
draw conclusions, they should apply the 
criteria they raise regarding our study to the 
Toronto study. If they do, they will find by 
their own criteria the sample design in the To- 
ronto study is so flawed that they have an 
insurmountable problem and have no basis 
from which to draw any general conclusion 
regarding the effect of crowding. 

(10) Booth et al. also criticize us for omitting 
data and not considering certain interactions in 
more detail. We would note two things: First, 
the paper originally submitted was twice as 
long as the paper published and thus some 
omissions were not by our choice. Second, 
much more detailed analyses will be presented 
in Gove et al. (1981). . 

(11) To us the most serious issue raised by 
Booth et al. (1980) is whether our operational 
indicators of a lack of privacy and overload of 
social demands are empirically as well as ana- 
lytically distinct from our measures of mental 
health. In their path model Booth et al. treat 
mental health as a single variable which clearly 
suggests that they are willing to treat mental 
health as an unidimensional concept. How- 
ever, even before Bradburn’s (1969) excellent 
book on psychological well-being, it had be- 
come clear that mental health involves a vari- 
ety of analytically and empirically distinct di- 
mensions. As this is the case, and as we used a 
variety of indicators of mental health, the 
question really is whether our measures of the 
experience of crowding (lack of privacy and 
social demands) are measuring the same thing 
that our various indicators of mental health are 
measuring. In the section below we present a 
factor analysis which indicates that psychiatric 
symptoms, positive affect, self-esteem, man- 
ifest irritation and the subjective experience of 
crowding, as we have measured them, are em- 
pirically distinct. We then briefly discuss our 
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measures of alienation, happiness and the 
mental health balance scale. 

The factor analysis is presented in Table 2. It 
clearly demonstrates that our measures of psy- 
chiatric symptoms, the experience of crowd- 
ing,’ self-esteem, manifest irritation, and posi- 
tive affect (1) are distinct factors and (2) the 
items in each scale tend to load only on one. 
factor. This is particularly important with re- 
gard to the measures of the experience of 
crowding, for it clearly demonstrates that the 
items measuring mental health and those 
measuring experience of crowding are empiri- 
cally as well as analytically distinct. In short, 
the problem which Booth et al. suggested 
underlay our analysis, namely, that our mea- 
sures of the experience of crowding and mental 
health were empirically indistinguishable, is 
simply not a problem. We would note that 
these factors all scale at least reasonably well 
(the alpha reliability coefficient with psychiat- 
ric symptoms is .85, with experience of 
crowding it is .73, with self-esteem it is .72,. 
with manifest irritation it is .68, and with posi- 
tive affect it is .66). 

Regarding our other measures of mental 
health, our measure of alienation is actually a 
composite of three subscales (political power- 
lessness, normlessness and belonginglessness), 
and its overall elpha reliability coefficient, 
which is’ .58, is actually lower than the alpha 
reliability of some of its subscales. As a conse- 
quence, the alienation items do not emerge 
clearly as a factar. Nevertheless, when it is 
entered into the factor analysis, it emerges as 
the sixth factor with an eigen-value of 1.16. 
Furthermore, the alienation items are unre- 
lated to the experience of crowding (only one 
item achieves a factor loading of over .1 onthe 
experience of crowding factor, and three of the 
items are negatively related). When nervous 
breakdown is entered into the analysis as a 
single item, it obviously will not emerge as a 
separate factor; instead, it has a moderate 
loading on the psychiatric symptoms factor 
(.37), and is unrelated to the other factors. 
However, a nervcus breakdown is obviously a 
powerful experience and warrants being in- 
cluded in an investigation of mental health. As 
Campbell et al.’s (1976) discussion of happi- 
ness demonstrates, happiness is clearly an im- 
portant and analytically distinct concept. It has 
a very modest negative loading on the positive 
affect factor, but by and large it appears to be 


Jargely unrelated to any of the factors pre- 


sented in Table 2. The mental health balance 
scale is a combination of the psychiatric 
symptom and positive affect scales and is thus 
inappropriate fcr inclusion in our factor 
analysis. The mental heaith balance scale is 
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Table 2. Varimax Factor Rotation of the Individual] Items in the Four Major Mental Health Scales and the 
Subjective Experience of Crowding Scales (Lack of Privacy and Social Demands) 


Psychiatric Symptoms Scale PSI 


Subjective Experience of 
Crowding Scale 


Self-Esteem Scale SE! 


Manifest Irritation Scale l MII 


Positive Affect Scale PAI 


Eigeri-values 


useful not only because it probably is the best 
summary measure of mental health (e.g., see 
Bradburn, 1969; Cherlin and Reeder, 1975). 
We would emphasize, however, that Bradburn 
and, particularly, Cherlin and Reeder see the 
individual components of mental health as 
worth more attention than any summary mea- 
sure. 

In conclusion, the items involved in the fac- 
tor analysis presented in Table 1, as well as the 
items discussed only in writing, provide a very 
clear demonstration that the measures of the 
experience of crowding are not empirically 
confounded with our measures of mental 
health. This is not to say that the experience of 


Factor 3 Factor 4 Factor 5 


Factor 2 


0.092 
0.039 


—0.168 
~0.172 
0.091 
—0. 182 
—0.016 
—0.113 


0.066 
—0.010 
0.015 
—0.055 
—0.042 
0.012 





—0.110 
—0.132 
—0.099 
—0.160 
—0.167 
—0.100 
—0.236 
—0.028 
—0.067 
—0.047 





crowding is not related to one’s mental health; 
in fact, our whole analysis is based on the 
assumption (and demonstration) that such a 
relationship exists. What our analysis does in- 
dicate is that not only are the, concepts ana- 
lytically distinct, but that they have been mea- 
sured in such a manner that the operational 
definitions are also empirically distinct. 

To summarize, we have carefully considered 
all of the issues raised by Booth et al. and 
conclude that none of the issues raised by 
Booth et al. regarding the validity of our study 
withstands careful scrutiny. We reassert that 
our study strongly suggests that crowding does 
often have substantial effects, and it is time to 
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turn away from the question, ‘‘Does crowding 

ever have effects?” and turn toward question- 

ing the conditions which maximize or minimize 
the effects of crowding. 

Walter R. Gove 

Vanderbilt University 

Micheel Hughes 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

and State University 
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@ CHRISTOPHER JENCKS (Heredity, Environ- 
ment, and Public Policy Reconsidered) is Professor, 
Department of Sociology and Center for Urban Af- 
fairs, Northwestern University. His current research 
centers on the social indicators of unselfishness as 
well as on trade-offs between earnings and other job 
characteristics. His latest book (from Basic Books, 
1979, and written with 11 coauthors) is Who Gets 
Ahead? 


@ JAMES N. BARON (Bringing the Firms Back In) 
is a Ph.D. candidate in the Department of Sociology 
at the University of California-Santa Barbara. 
WILLIAM T. BIELBY is Assistant Professor of 
Sociology, also at the University of California—Santa 
Barbara. The two are also affiliated with the Social 
Process Research Institute at UCSB. They are col- 
laborating on a three-year study of economic seg- 
mentation, technology, and work organization being 
funded by the National Science Foundation. 


E RICHARD A. BERK (Crime and Poverty), Pro- 
fessor, Department of Sociology, University of 
California—Santa Barbara, is busy on three research 
projects: (1) evaluation of California Senate Bill 224; 
(2) a monograph reporting evaluation of impact of 
water-conservation programs in California; and (3) 
how to improve ways of monitoring the performance 
of the criminal justice system. His book (with Leni- 
han and Rossi, and from which this article is drawn), 
Money, Work, and Crime, is forthcoming from Aca- 
demic Press. KENNETH J. LENIHAN is Associate 
Professor at John Jay College, the CUNY, and has 
worked for a decade in the area of criminal justice re- 
search. His most recent monograph, ‘‘Opening the Sec- 
ond Door,” was published by the U.S. Department of 
Labor Employment and.Training Administration. 
PETER H. ROSSI is Professor, Department of 
Sociology; and Director, Social and Demographic 
Research Institute—both at the University of 
Massachusetts—Amherst. Crime seriousness, social 
experimentation, and estimating household damage 
from natural disasters are among his fields of re- 
search interest. His book, Hand of Survey Research 
(written with Wright and Anderson), will be published 
by Academic Press in 1981. 


@ DAVID A. SNOW (Social Networks and Social 
Movements) is Assistant Professor, Department of 
Sociology, University of Texas, Austin. He is en- 
gaged in research dealing with movement recruit- 
ment and conversion, interactive processes in 
crowds, the systematization of qualified research 
techniques, and the social construction and implica- 
tions of ‘‘accidents.”” LOUIS A. ZURCHER, JR., 
also at the University of Texas, Austin, is Professor, 
Graduate School of Social Work and Department of 
Sociology. His present research is in the areas of: 
self-concept and social change, the dramaturgical 
nature of emotion, and symbolic interactionism of 
scapegoating. His Human Responses to Social 
Problems (with Louis Schneider, Cookie White 
Stephan, and Sheldon Olson) is forthcoming from 
Irwin-Dorsey. SHELDON EKLAND-OLSON is 


Associate Professor, also in the Department of 
Sociology at the University of Texas, Austin. He is 
doing (1) a study of ‘‘coming home from prison’’ and 
(2) conceptual development of the importance of so- 
cial -networks for studies of deviance and social con- 
trol. 


E JOHN HAGAN (Differential Sentencing of 
White-Collar Offenders) is Professor, Department of 
Sociology, University of Wisconsin—-Madison. He 
has just completed a monograph, ‘‘The Organ- 
izational Domination of Criminal Law: A Study of 
Victim Involvement in the Criminal Justice Sys- 
tem’’; and is involved in a study of the sanctioning of 
stocks and securities violators in Toronto. ILENE 
H. NAGEL (BERNSTEIN) is Associate Professor, 
School of Law, Indiana University. During the Fall, 
1980, she is a Visiting Fellow at the Institute of 
Criminology at Cambridge University and at the 
Netherlands Institute for Advanced Study in the 
Humanities and Social Sciences. She and John 
Hagan have a forthcoming book on prosecutorial and 
judicial discretion with emphasis on the differential 
impact caused by a variety of elements. CELESTA 
ALBONETTI is a graduate student at Indiana Uni- 
versity. She is working on an analysis of the impact 
of structural effects on the frequency and type of 
organizational contacts among treatment programs 
for adjudicated juvenile delinquents. In addition, she 
wants to do further research, applying organizational 
concepts to the analysis of the criminalization pro- 
cess. 


E RONALD S. BURT (Testing a Structural Theory 
of Corporate Cooptation) is Assistant Professor, 
Department of Sociology and Survey. Research 
Center, University of California~Berkeley. His chief 
interest is the general development of structural 
sociology. KENNETH J. CHRISTMAN is a Ph.D. 
candidate in the Department of Sociology and is also 
at UC—Berkeley. In addition to studying the sociol- 
ogy of organizations, he is pursuing research in so- 
cial psychology and is completing a monograph on 
the social psychology of Emile Durkheim. HAROLD 
C. KILBURN, JR., is a Ph.D. candidate also, in the . 
Department of Sociology, State University of New 
York—Albany. He is currently engaged in a com- 
parative analysis of interorganizational networks. 


@ GARY D. LA FREE is Assistant Professor, De- 
partment of Sociology, University of New Mexico. 
With Barbara Reskin, he is studying jury verdicts in 
rape cases. He is also researching official decision- 
making processes in felony cases. 


E MARCIA WHICKER TAYLOR (Comment on 
Scarr and Wemberg) is Assistant Professor, Depart- 
ment of Government and International Studies, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. She is developing several 


‘computer simulation models which examine the im- 


pact of government stricture and policies upon the 
distribution of rewards and upon citizen preference 
maximization. 
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E WALTER R. GOVE (Comment on Booth, 
Johnson, end Edwards) is Professor, Department of 
Sociology, Anthropology, Vanderbilt University. 
MICHAEL HUGHES, on leave from his Assistant 
Professorship at Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
State University, is also at Vanderbilt through the 
Fall semester, 1980. He and Gove, under an NICHD 
grant, are looking even further at the effects of both 
“‘crowding’’ and ‘‘living alone” upon mental health 
and general well-being. 
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E ALAN BOOTH (Comment on Gove and 
Hughes) is Professor, Department of Sociology, 
University of Nebraska-Lincoln. DAVID R. 
JOHNSON is also at Lincoln, University of Neb- 
raska, as an Associate Professor of Sociology. JOHN 
N. EDWARDS is Professor, Department of Sociol- 
ogy, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State Univer- 
sity. 
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Introductory Sociology 

Order and Change in Society 

Third Edition 

GERALD R. LESLIE, University of Florida; RICHARD F. LARSON, Clemson University; and 
BENJAMIN L. GORMAN, University of Florida. Designed for students in the general survey 
course, introductory Sociology stresses the interrelations of social life, social processes, and 
social institutions. The text covers all the major substantive areas of contemporary sociology, 
and thoroughly integrates major theoretical models and research methods. Outlines, sum- 
marlies, lists of important terms, annotated readings, questions, and projects are included. 
Clearly written, lavishly illustrated and handsomely designed, /ntroductory Sociology 
presents sound sociological principles in a manner both comprehensible and relevant. 

1980 608 pp.; 200 photos, 50 figs. $17.95 


Complimentary Instructor's Manual 


Socguide 


An Aid to Learning Sociology through Projects, Puzzles and Problems to 
Accompany Leslie, Larson and Gorman: Introductory Sociology, Third 


Edition 


MARGARET-MARY FRANZ, California State University, Hayward 


1980 160 pp.; 22 figs. paper $4.95 


A Primer on. 


Ethnomethodolo 
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University 

1980 264pp. cloth $14.95 paper $4.95 


The Environment 
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University 

1980 480 pp. cloth $14.95 paper $9.95 
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Second Edition 


ern Methodist 


GEORGE B. VOLD. Revised by THOMAS J. 
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1979 448 pp.; figs. $14.95 


Crime Control Strategies 


An Introduction to 

the Study of Crime 
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Indiana University 
1980 370 pp.. paper $9.95 


Police Behavior 


A Sociological Perspective 

Edited by RICHARD J. LUNDMAN, Ohio 
State University 

1980 352 pp. paper $5.95 
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Edited by SUSAN K. DATESMAN, Arizona 
State University, and FRANK R. 
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1980 384 pp.; 19 tables paper $5.95 
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The Social Condition of Humanity 


An Introduction to Sociology 

IRVING M. ZEITLIN, University of Toronto. This unique introduction to the sociological 
perspective acquaints the student with the classical foundations of sociological analysis. 
Informed throughout by sociological theory, the book employs classical conceptual tools to 
address basic questions concerning the human condition in all the major areas of sociological 
concern. 

January 1981 450 pp. paper $8.95 


The Study of Social Problems 

Five Perspectives 

Third Edition , 

EARL RUBINGTON, Northeastern University, and MARTIN S. WEINBERG, Indiana 
University. Designed for the social problems course, this text-reader offers a structured survey, 
examples, and criticisms of five major perspectives on social problems: Social Pathology, Social 
Disorganization, Value Conflict, Deviant Behavior, and Labeling. More than one third of the 
selections are new to this edition. Each group of readings is prefaced by an introductory essay 
and followed by discussion questions and an annotated bibliography. 

February 1981 284 pp. paper $7.95 


The Solution of Social Problems 


Five Perspectives 

Second Edition 

MARTIN S. WEINBERG, EARL RUBINGTON, and SUE KIEFER HAMMERSMITH, In- 

diana University-Purdue University at Indianapolis. This reader traces the implications of the 
five perspectives presented in The Study of Social Problems and demonstrates the kinds of 
solutions each perspective prescribes. The editors’ text has been completely rewritten for this 
edition, while the readings, which explore a wide range of social problems, including racism, 


sexism, poverty, and drug addiction, have been updated, , 
January 1981 220 pp. paper $7.95 
Sentencing 


Edited by HYMAN GROSS, Cambridge University, an and ANDREW VON HIRSCH, Rutgers 
University. This collection of readings in the current literature addresses the issue of disparity 
in sentencing in the context both of the historical and philosophical background, and of the 
contemporary debates over the aims of sentencing, and the modalities and coe of punish- 
ment. 

January 1981 426 pp. cloth $19.95 paper $9.95 


City Lights 

An Introduction to Urban Studies 

E. BARBARA PHILLIPS and RICHARD T. LeGATES, both al San aand State Universi- 
ty. This introduction to urban studies presents social science theory and research, artistic in- 
sights, and current policy issues in terms of competing perspectives, encouraging the reader to 
choose more intelligently among them. Highly readable, comprehensive, up to date in its 
scholarship, and attractively illustrated, the text features student-tested learning aids to 
stimulate questioning and theory-building. 

February 1981 592 pp.; 153 illus. paper $14.95 
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Handbook of 
Organizational Design 


Volume I: Adapting Organizations 
to their Environments 


Volume II: Remodelling Organizations 
and their Environments 
Edited by P.C. NYSTROM and W.H. STARBUCK 


- This important new reference work offers a comprehensive survey that summarizes and 
reinterprets current research and also indicates new directions in organizational theory. In 
drawing together contributions by prominent scholars from a broad range of fields, the 
editors emphasize the interdisciplinary nature of a field that encompasses research in 
different nations, industries, organizational forms, and a wide range of social science 
disciplines. The Handbook of Organizational Design will become an invaluable reference for 
those professionals and advanced students in business management and the social sciences, 
not only as a basis for planning but also for its contributions to future -directions and 
development. 


Volume I characterizes the effects of environments on organizations. Chapters in this 
volume analyze the adaptive capabilities of organizations such as planning, forecasting and 
innovation. Attention is also devoted to the effects of change, particularly changes in 
technology and in the legal and political systems. 


Volume II focuses on the process of change within organizations, including control systems, 
interdepartmental relations and job design. Contributors discuss the effects, both planned 
and accidental, that organizations have upon their environments and analyze the 
relationship between organizations, governments, and society. 


P.C. NYSTROM is an Associate Professor of Business Administration at the University of 
Wisconsin. W.H. STARBUCK is Helfaer Professor in the School of Business Administration 
at the University of Wisconsin. 


Available March 1981 


Volume I 588 pp.; 32 figs. $29.95 $55.00 (set) 
Volume II 540 pp. 29 figs. _ $29.95 


For a full list of contents and contributors, please write to the Academic Department: 
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Open to opportunities to publish and promote books 


in the Social Sciences that break new ground. Rec- 
ognizing that creative thinking and writing are not 
exclusive to any one school of thought, Dorsey has 
been receptive to many different approaches and 
techniques. 


D 
Respected in the publishing industry for provid- 
ing the works of many widely acclaimed authors to 
educational institutions in the United States, Can- 
"ada, and abroad. 







pecialized in the Social Science field, The Dorsey 
Press employs a solid editorial staff with extensive 
education and field training in their particular areas 
of expertise. 


JE xperienced in textbook publishing, The Dorsey 
Press executes unusually effective methods of edit- 
ing, designing, manufacturing, selling, and promot- 
ing college texts. 


Y early produces many new and revised texts in the 


same quality manner that has been used for over 
20 years. 


The Dorsey Press 


HOMEWOOD, ILLINOIS 60430 
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Development *”“ 


in America - edited by 
James A. Christenson & 
Jerry W. Robinson, Jr. 


THIS is the first major assessment 
of the theory, research, and practice 
of community development (CD) in 
America. 


The 25 contributors—all members of 
the Community Development Society — 
are experts from government, private en- 
terprise, universities, extension service, 
and Institutions. 


They represent sociology, agricultural 
economics, planning, urban affairs, psy- 
chology, education, and social work. 


The volume is designed to provide a 
state of the art of CD and information 
about CD. Key points include how it be- 
gan, what It is today, problems CD fac- 
es, and future trends. 


The three major themes of technical 
assistance, self-help and the conflict ap- 
proach receive special emphasis. 


What do community development 
professionals do? What are their in- 
dividual tralts, the functions they per- 
form, the Institutlonal setting In which 
they work, and their clientele? 


Responding from a variety of per- 
spectives, a cross section of CD work- 
ers share practical insights into their 
work. 


Some major research Is reviewed. A 
grounded theory framework demon- 
strates the integration of theory and 
practice in CD. 


1980, 245 pp., ill., $8.50 
(Mail ordera: Add $1/book for malling.) 
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BREAKTIME: Living Without Work in a Nine-to-Five World 

Bernard Lefkowitz 

Breaktime examines the changing role of work in American society through 

the experiences of men and women of all ages, income levels, and life styles 

who have found alternatives to the regimen of the traditional workday. 
“Combines sensitivity to the social trends transforming our culture with a 

loving feeling for the individuals caug ht in these trends” ASEAN 

$ 3. 


0-14-005547-9 448 pp. 
THE VIEW IN WINTER: Reflections on Old Age 
Ronald Blythe 


An unflinching, yet sensitive, inquiry into the experience of aging by the 
author of the now classic Akenfield. “A wise and beautiful book, splendid in its 
conception, lyrical in its prose ...a classic in the literature of old age” 

— The New York Times Book Review. 

0-14-005663-7 288 pp. $ 4.95 


ENTROPY: A New World View 

Jeremy Rifkin with Ted Howard 

Derived from the Second Law of Tenons the Entropy Law explodes 
the myth of progress, stating that all energy inevitably flows from the orderly 
to the disorderly. This impeccably credentialed work shows how entropy is 
inextricably connected to the past, present, and future development of society. 
A Viking Book. 

0-670-29717-8 324 pp. $10.95 


hes Nase n DIVISIBLE: Class, Race, and nny in the United States 
ince 1 

Richard Polenberg (Cornell University) 

- ‘Combining social, cultural, economic, and political. perspectives, this lively 
study focuses on patterns of class, race, and ethnicity which have been of 
central importance in the lives of the American people. 

0-14- 021246-9 368 pp. = $495 


Announcing the February 1981 publication of.. 


THE WHISPERINGS WITHIN 

David Barash 

This highly accessible study draws upon the latest danae in sociobiology 

to explore the relationship between genetics and human behavior. “A delightful 
book, forcefully, effectively argued, with exceptionally good examples” 

— Eowarb O. Witson, author of On Human Nature. 

0-14-005699-8 288 pp. $ 4.95 


College Department, 625 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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Perspectives 


from Wiley... 





Forthcoming titles... 


URBAN SOCIETY 
An Ecological Approach, 2nd Ed. 


Amos H. Hawley, Universtiy of North Carolina 


Proceeding from the position that the form and 
content of man’s collective ife is a function of the 
efficiency of his means of transportation and 
communication, this text presents—in systematic 
form—the concepts, theories, and research findings 
on urban phenomena. The book explores the inter- 
relations among the many kinds of urban knowledge, 
organizing them into an intelligible unity and 
revealing the relevance of this synthesis for an 
understanding of society as a whole. This revised 
edition brings all data up-to-date, with sections 
rewritten to incorporate new research findings. 
(0471 05753-3) Jan. 1981 approx. 350 pp. paper 


SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 
Classical Founders and Contemporary 
Perspectives 
D. Paul Johnson, University of South Florida 
Designed as a text in sociological theory, Johnson 
explains the key distinctions between the major 
underlying assumptions of the various theorists and 
schools of theory as he demonstrates thelr empirical 
and practical importance. Covers five classical 
pioneers of the field (Comte, Marx, Durkheim, Weber, 
and Simmel) and five contemporary schools of 

ec ee interactionism, exchange theory, 
functionalism, conflict theory, and open systems 
theory). (047102915-7) 1881 approx. 600 pp. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY THROUGH 
SYMBOLIC INTERACTION, 2nd Ed. 


Gregory P. Stone, Unive of Minnesota, & 
Harvey A. Farberman, SUNY at Stony Brook 


A reader from the symbolic interactionist perspactive 
for the social psychology course in sociology. Written 
by renowned authors who have made theoretical 
and substantive contributions to the perspective. The 
revised edition is designed for undergraduates, 
incorporating a pedagogical format, Introductions 
and selections geared for that group. The new 
edition contains 41 reading selections—many of 
which are original. 

(9471 02029-5) Jan. 1981 approx. 450 pp. paper 


THE FAMILY AND SOCIAL CHANGE 
Comparative Perspectives 
Mark Hutter, Glassboro State College 


An intreduction to the study of the American Famlly 
from a crosscultural and historical perspective. 
(0 471 08394-1) Feb. 1981 approx. 509 pp. 


James M. Henstin, Southern illinois University, 
& James R. Hayes, Southwest State 
University, Minnesota 

Look for this exciting cross-cultural reader for your 
courses in Marriage and the Family and Sociology of 


the Family. 

(0 471 08606-1) Feb. 1981 approx. 300 pp. paper 
Recently published titles... 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

Divergent Perspectives 


Thomas Sulllvan, Kenrick Thompson, Richard 
Wright, George Gross, and Dale Spady, all of 
Northem Michigan University 

A readable, yet comprehensive analysis of the major 
social problems confronting contemporary American 
society. 

(0471 02832-7) 19880  728pp. 


MARRIAGE IN A CHANGING WORLD, 
2nd Ed. 


Gerald R. Lesile, University of Florida, & 
Elizabeth M. Leslie 

A comprehensive book that focuses on preparation 
for successful marriage and family living, covering 
the entire life-cycle from birth to death. 

(0 471 05593-X) 1980  5i6pp. 


FREEDOM AND GROWTH IN MARRIAGE, 
2nd Ed. 


James Lesile McCary, formerly with the 

University of Houston 

Here fs an Introduction to marriage and the family 

that emphasizes sexual adjustment and marital 
rowth and davelopment for the individual partners. 
akes an unbiased view toward alternatives to 

marriage as well as differing types of marriage. 

(0471 05341-4) i980 498 pp. paper 


SOCIOLOGY . 
A Critical Approach to Power, Conflict and 
Change, 2nd Ed. 


J. Victor Baldridge, Higher Education 
Research Institute 

An introduction to sociology that takes a strong 
reformist approach, with special attention pald to 
macro-sociology. Emphasizes large-scale social 
Institutions and their role in contemporary soclety. 
Action Manual and Instructor's Manual available. 
(0471 04708-2) 1980  547pp. 


To be considered for complimentary copies; write to 
R. math Dept. 7077. Please include course name, 
enrollment, and title of present text. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
605 Third Avenue, New York, NY 10158 
In Canada: 22 Worcester Road, Rexdale, Ontario 


Prices subject to change without notice. 1-7077 
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Help your students 


grow in knowledge — 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
Robert R. Bell, Temple University 


cultivate new ideas— 


HUMAN RESPONSES TO SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Louis Schneider, late of the University of Texas, Austin, 
Cookie White Stephan, New Mexico State University, 
Louis A. Zurcher, and Sheldon Eckland-Olson, both of 
the University of Texas 


put down roots- 
THE EMERGENCE OF SOCIAL THEORY 


Jonathan Turner, University of California, Riverside, and 
Leonard Beeghley, University of Florida 





with these new texts for 1981 


Recently Published 


INTERVIEWING: 
Strategy, Techniques, and Tactics, Third Edition 
Raymond L. Gorden, Antioch College 


EXPERIENCING SOCIAL RESEARCH, Revised Edition 
John F. Runcie, Public Systems Evaluation, Inc. 


THE URBAN ENVIRONMENT 


Samuel E. Wallace, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 





Examination copies for adoption consideration available on request; please 
indicate course title and text presently used. 
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sociology: Human eae! 
Third Edition 

DeFieur /D’Antonio /DeFieur 

January 1981, 640 pp, illus, hard 

Solid sociology for your introductory 
course. Totally rewritten text Includes 
new chapters on research In sociology, 
group life, age and sex roles, health and 
social welfare, plus extensive coverage 
of personal and career applications of 
sociology. Outstanding new Illustration 
program, Including 4-color photo 
essays. Multiple learning alds. 
instructor's Manual; Study Guide; Test 
items; and Reader (see below). 


Sociology: Readings on 


Human Society 

John E. Owen 

January 1981, 416 pp, soft 

Collection of 47 readings, with selections 
relevant to such current Issues as 
women's liberation, marital tensions, 
war, and nationalism. Wide range of 
themes adaptable to any sociology text. 


Social Psychological 


Theories 

A Comparative Handbook 

Carl J. Slawski 

November 1980, 256 pp, soft 
Supplementary text-with-readings 
shows students how to apply theory to 
their own personal life and experience. 





Scott! 


Basic Sociological 


Research Design 

Grant Bogue 

December 1980, 288 pp, soft 

Detailed discussion of the principles of 
sociological research design for begin- 
ning students in research methods, 


. applied sociology, and related courses. 


The Student Sociologist’s 


Handbook 

Third Edition 

Bart; Frankel 

December 1980, 228 pp, soft 

invaluable supplement provides 
overview of the field, introduces latest 
research methods and sources, and 
guides students, step-by-step, in oe 
research papers. 


For further Information write 
Jennifer Toms, Department SA 
1900 East Lake Avenue ' 


_ Glenview, Iiltnols 60025 


Scott, Foresman and 
Company — 









North American Social Report 


A Comparative Study of the Quality of Life in Canada and the U.S.A. from 1964 to 1974 














ALEX C. MIGHALOS | 
Social Indicators Research Programme, University of Guelph, Canada 


The Report will be published in five volumes. 
|. Foundations, Population, and Health 
1980, x + 278 pp. Paper Dfl. 45,—/ US $ 23. 50 ISBN 90-277-1058-9 
il. Crime, Justice, and Politics | l l 
1980, xvi + 252 pp. . Paper DfI. 45,— 7 US $ 23.50 © ISBN 90-277-1085-6 
HI. Science, Education, and Recreation — January 1981 
IV. Environment, Transportation, and Economics — Summer 1981 
V. Housing, Religion, and Morality — Spring 1982 


D. Reidel Publishing Company — 


P.O. Box 17, 3300 AA Dordrecht, Holland 
190 Old Derby St., Hingham, MA 02043, U.S.A. 





“The first comprehensive presentation 
of the vast structuralist panorama. '* 


THE AGE OF STRUCTURALISM 


Lévi-Strauss to Foucault 


Edith Kurzweil 


“Provides succinct summaries Kurzweil makes the welcome for. being critical as well as 
of the ideas of Claude Lévi- -attempt to link the varieties sympathetic, lucid as well 


Strauss, Roland Barthes, of structurallsm and the as thoughtful” 

Jacques Lacan, Michel Fou- reactions against them to the —-Morris Dickstein, 

cault, and Paul Ricoeur, particular Toa of Queens College 

among others....Unlike most contemporary France: ‘An important contribution to 
commentators on structural- — Eugene Goodheart, . pall intellectual and 
ism, who are mainly con- Boston University "social history.”"—*Kurt H. 


cerned with its conceptual = This valuable and wide- Wolff. Brandeis a 


Available at better e or direct kom: 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
136 South Broadway, Irvington, New York 10533 
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GETTING STARTED: 

The Youth Labor Market 

by Paul Osterman 

Qver a million and a half youth leave high 
school every year and do not go on to 
college. Most enter the labor market. How 
these young men and women get started— 
find, choose, are selected for or sorted into 
jobs—Is the central topic of thls study. 
“Getting Started is the best book on the . 
youth labor market that | have saen."”— 
Leonard J. Hausman, Assoclate Professor 
of Economics, Brandeis University. 

$20.00 : 


BLACK WOMEN IN THE LABO 
FORCE 

by Phyllis A. Wallace 

with the assistance of Linda Datcher 

and Julianne Malveaux 

Phyllis Wallace was a key figure in the AT 
& T case, the largest civil rights settlement 
ever established in the United States. In 
this new book, she analyzes the recent eco- 
romic literature on black women workers 
end makes specific recommendations for 
improving thelr status in the labor market. 
The study's approach also provides 
Insights on how to better utilize aji women 
in the labor force. 

$15.00 


The MIT Press | 


LIVING WITH TECHNOLOGY: 
Issues at Mid-Carear 

by Lotte Bailyn 

in collaboration with Edgar H. Schein 

An extensive foray into the diverse careers 


„and midlife attitudes, aspirations, and 


prospects of more than 1,350 peoples who 
graduated from MIT in the.1950s. “This Is 
the best analysis | have seen of a large- 


_ scale survey of people with technical edu-. 


cations. "—Gene W. Dalton, Professor of 
Organizational Behavior, Brigham Young 
University. 

$15.00 


CONTROL AND IDEOLOGY IN 
ORGANIZATIONS 


editad by Graeme Salaman and Kenneth 
Thompson 

A general overview of theory and research 
on organizations, f-om the classic work of 
Weber, Durkheim, and Marx, to the most 
recent theoretical and empirical advances. 
“The book is very up-to-date; In fact, it is 
the best synthetic treatment of organiza- 
tions that | know of that Incorporates the 
range of recent thinking and research. 
The writing-is uniformly quite good, and in 
a few places rises co a wonderful vivid- 
ness. ’—Randall Collins, Professor of 
Soclology, University of Virginia. 

$12.50 paperback 


28 Carleton Street 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02142 


AIT 


CONTEMPORARY 
SOCIOLOGY 


A Journal of Reviews 


Norval D. Glenn, Editor 
(Bemonthly ISSN 0094-3064) 


A journal of reviews, criticism, and 
debate designed to give new 
thrust and style to reviewing and 
Intellectual exchange within the 
field. 


Contemporary Sociology pub- 
lishes reviews and critical discus- 
slons of recent works In sociology 
and In related disciplines which 
merit the attention of sociologists. 
Since all sociological publica- 
tlons cannot be reviewed, a selec- 


tion Is made to reflect Important. 


trends and Issues in the field. 


Recent Issues have featured articles by: 


e David B. Bills e Kenneth C. Boulding e 
Theodore E. Long + Alex Inkeles + Amos 
H. Hawley « Edward A. Tiryakian è Lewis 
A. Coser « Wiliam Jullus Wilson e Alfred 
Kuhn « James Grier . Miller e Anthony 
Giddens « Everett K. Wilson 


Members, $40 Non-members, $45 
Non-member students, $10 Institutions, $20 
Single Issues, $4 


American Sociological Association 
4722 N Streat, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 








| 
. D 
t 


Now in paperback;.. :- 


Sociology 
and the — 
Twilight 
of Man 


Homocentrism and Discourse 


in Soctological Theory 


By CHARLES C. LEMERT. 
“Lemert’s analysis is fascinat- 
ingly original.... His challenge 
will be worth the attention of 
the professional sociologist.” 
— Library Journal. “Lemert 
writes exceptionally well and 
clearly.” - Choice. 
0-8093-0975-0/$5.95 paper 
0-8093-0851-7/$17.50 cloth 


Ransom 

Kidnapping 
in America, 
1874-1974 


The Creation of 
a Capital Crime 


By ERNEST KAHLAR ALIX. “An 
important work.... Little mate- 
rial of a scholarly nature has 
been written about kidnap- 
ing, and Alix’s contribution 
will likely stand as the it 
reference on this subject for 
some time to come.” 
-Contemporary Sociology. 


0-8093-0976-9/$5.95 paper ` 


0-8093-0849-5/$15.00 cloth 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS -, 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


P.O, Box.3697, Carbondale, Illinois 62901 |... - 


ip. 
+ 
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THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGIST 


(James L. McCartney, Editor) 


(Quarterly—ISSN 0003-1232) 


The American Sociologist contains major articles analyzing 
sociology as a profession and as a discipline. Included are 
papers on such professional concerns as the use of sociologl- 

_ cal knowledge and skills in academic and non-academic set- 
tings; the conditions of work and maintenance of professional 
standards; the ethical, practical, and intellectual Issues related 
to research; practical problems affecting sociologists as pro- 
fessionals (e.g., taxes, publication, copyright); ideological 
issues related to the development of new perspectives. 


Recent issues have included articles on: 


e Fisid Work and the Protection of Human Subjects 
DUSTER, MATZA & WELLMAN 


e Filthy Pictures or the Case of the Fraudulent Social Scientist: Unmasking 
the Phony Expert, ST. GEORGE & MCNAMARA 


e Representations of Merton’s Theory of Anomie 
HILBERT & WRIGHT 


e Universality of Science and the Question of National Sociologias, 
HILLER . 
ASA members, $8 . Nommembers, $12 , Institutions, $16 
. Single issues, $4 


Order from: American Sociological Association 
1722 N Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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SOCIAL AND BIOLOGICAL PREDICTORS OF 
NUTRITIONAL STATUS, PHYSICAL GROWTH, 
AND NEUROLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Edited by LAWRENCE S. GREENE and FRANCIS E. JOHNSTON 


CONTENTS: F. E. Johnston, introduction: The 
Causes of Malnutrition. THE ANTHROPOMETRIC 
ASSESSMENT OF NUTRITIONAL STATUS. J. H. 
Himes, Subcutaneous Fat Thickness as an Indi- 
cator of Nutritional Status. G. G. Harrison and M. 
White, Overweight in Arizona infants: Relation to 
Birthweight and Ethnic Group. A. A. Frisancho, 
. Role of Calorie and Protein Reserves on Human 
Growth Durlng Childhood and Adolescence In a 
Mestizo Peruvian Population. BREAST-FEEDING, 
BOTTLE-FEEDING, AND DISEASE EXPERIENCE. 
W. A. Stini et al., Lean Tissue Growth and Disease 


-. Susceptibility in Bottle-Fed Versus Breast-Fed 


Infants. A. Martorell, Interelationships Between 
Diet, infectious Disease and Nutritional Status. 
BENIGN NEGLECT. C. M. Cassidy, Benign Ne- 
lect and Toddier Malnutrition. EMPIRICAL STUD- 
ES. A. M. Malina, Biosocia!l Correlates of Motor 


Development During Infancy and Early Child- 
hood. E. Pollitt and R. Leibel, Biological and So- 
cial Correlates of Failure to Thrive. T. J. Mar- 
chione and F. W. Prior, The Dynamics of Malnu- 
trition In Jamaica. L. S. Greene, Social and Bio- 
logical Predictors of Physical Growth and Neuro- 
logical Development in An Area Where lodine and 
Protein—Energy Malnutrition are Endemic. J. D. 
Haas, Maternal Adaptation and Fetal Growth at 
High Altitude in Bolivia. F. E, Johnston et al, A 
Factor Analysis of Correlates of Nutritional Status 
in Mexican Children, Birth to 3 Years. CONCLU- 
SIONS. L. S. Greene, Factors Affecting Nutrition- 
al Status, Physical Growth, and Neurological De- 
velopment: Final Comments. Subject Index. 


References appear at the end of each chapter. 
1980, 368 pp., $25.00 ISBN: 0-12-299750-6 


THE POLITICS OF WORKERS’ PARTICIPATION 


The Peruvian Approach in Comparative Perspective 


By EVELYNE HUBER STEPHENS 


A Volume in the STUDIES IN SOCIAL DISCONTINUITY Series 


The Politics of Workers’ Participation argues that 
workers’ participation Is a vital aspect In the dis- 
tribution of power among social classes. Conse- 
quently, the development of workers’ participa- 
tion must be understood in the context of the 
struggle between sociopolitical forces to consol- 
idate or transform a given social order. 

The book illustrates four politico-economic sys- 
tems: liberal-pluraltst, authoritarian-corporatist, 
bureaucratic-centralist and democratic-soclalist. 
Four stages of workers’ participation—origlIns, 
purpose and design, development and effects, 


and supportive policies—are distinguished, and 
dynamics in these stages are linked to the func- 
tloning of sociopolitical forces at both the nation- 
al-political and enterprise .levels. 


The book examines five specific cases: France, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, and Sweden 
io illustrate developed capitalist democracies; 
Yugoslavia as an example of a developing social- 
ist authoritarian system; and Peru as an example 
of a developing capitalist authoritarian system. 


1980, 304 pp., $29.50 ISBN: 0-12-666250-9 


THE PROFESSIONAL STRANGER 


An Informal Introduction to Ethnography 
By MICHAEL H. AGAR 
The Professional Stranger Introduces an ethno- 


graphic perspective on the study of human life. 


Ethnography's goal Is defined as the acquisition 
of an ability to Interpret events as do members 
of some group. The perspective Is further ex- 


plored by contrasting ethnography with more - 


traditional hypothesis testing approaches in the 
social sciences. Numerous examples are used, 
drawn for the most part from the author's field 


experiences In South indila and with urban U.S. 
heroin addicts. While not intended as a meth- 
odological cookbook, several problems in eth- 
nographic interviewing and observation are dis- 
cussed. Throughout, there is a concern with the 
difficult task of providing systematic documenta- 
tion of key ethnographic conclusions. 

1980, 240 pp., $12.50 (Paperback) 

ISBN: 0-12-043850-X(t)* 


“To obtain examination copies please write to the Sales Department, Academic 
Press, Inc. Requests must Include your position, course of Instruction, and enrollment. 


Continuation Orders authorize us to ship and 
bill each volume in a series, or “Advances” type 
publication automatically, immediately upon pub- 


lication. This order will remain in effect until can- 
celled. Specify the volume number or title with 
which your order is to begin. 


Send payment with order and save postage and handling charge. 
Prices are subject to change without notice. 


ACADEMIC PRESS, INC. 


A Subsidiary of Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, ee 
111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10003/24-28 OVAL ROAD, LONDON NW1 7DX 
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Museums of Madness 
The Social Organization of Insanity in 
19th Century England 
Andrew Scull, University of California, San Diego 
“Museums of Madness fils an tmportant pap in the history of 
the insane. H is the first adequate account of the rise of the 
asylum in England, the country which led the world in 
adopting its use....This is an excellent contribution to the 
growing literature on an important subject.” 

-Peter McCandless in Albfon 
“Museums of Madness is sociological history at its stimulating 
best.” —W. E Bynum in Psychological Medicine 


1979 ISBN 0-312-55355-2 275 pp. doth $18.95 


The View from Goffman 

edited by Jason Ditton, University of Glasgow 
Although the brilliance and originality of Erving Goffmans 
contributions to sociology and anthropology are widely re- 
cognized, his major contribution to the development of social 
theory is often unappreciated. The contributors to this book 
sezk to correct that misimpression, to show that what Goff 
man has produced is not merely a series of unconnected 
snapshots of modern urban life. Their papezs— all specially 
commissioned for this volume—- constitute the first extended 
analysis of Gofman sociology as 2 coherent body of theory 


1980 ISBN 0-312-84598-7 289 pp. cloth $25.00 


Sociology and Theology 
Alliance and Conflict 

edited by David Martin, John Orme Mills and 

WS.E Pickering 

This pioneering study brings together two disciplines not 
usually considered in intellectual conjunction in order to 
examine the new perspectives that each can offer the other 
The essays made wailable in this volume, all published here 
fcr the first time, explore such questions as: how aware are 
theologians of the soctal determinants of theology? how useful 
are sociological enquiries based on what may appear to be 
theologically naive descriptions of related ideologies? 


1980 ISBN 0-312-74007-7 204 pp. cloth $22.50 


Identity and Authority 
Explorations in the Theory of Society 

edited by Roland Robertson, Untuersity of 
Pittsburgh, and Burkhart Holmer, University 

of Pittsburgh 

in seven extensive, specially conumissioned essays, this book 
explores the relationship between structures of authority in 
societies and various modes of personal identity The contri- 
butions include analytical, theoretical and comparative dis- 
cussions on the theme of identity and authority as well as 
essays that focus particularly on recent shifts in American 
society in the relationship between societal macro-structures 
and individual modes of existence. 


1980 ISBN 0-312-40448-4 318 pp, cloth $27.50 


The Sociological 

Enterprise 

C. C. Harris, University of Swansea 

Over the past decade, C. C. Harris argues, the proliferztion of 
sociological investigations of widely varying problems has 
obscured the nature of sociolpgy as a systematic enterprise. 
His purpose in this book is to devise a way of organizing the 
concepts underlying the varieties of sociological practice in 
order to constitute a set of concepts fundamental to the aims 
of sociology as an academic discipline. 

1980 ISBN 0-312-73968-0 about 240 pp, cloth $22.50 


Corporations, Classes and 
Capitalism 
John Scott, University of Leicester 


In this study John Scott examines the transformation of 
industrial property over the last hundred years, exploring the 
significance of this transformation for the acmal structure of 
control over business decision-making. He investigates the 
roles of stockholders, bankers and financial institutions in an 
effort to identify the main patterns of power and influence in 
the economy: analyzes the relationships among indusrial 
property, the class structure and the state: and examines the 
role of the multinational corporation in the world economy 


1980 ISBN 0-312-17011-4 about 219 pp, doth $22.50 


order these books for your library at 20% discount, 
please write: 





Siviartin: S 


Post Office Box 5352 


press 


NewYork, NY 10163 


CHARLES C THOMAS ° PUBLISHER 
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POLICE-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Crisis in Our Time 
Third Edition 


By Howard H. Earle, California State 
Univ., Los Angeles. Foreword by William 
M. Conroy. Divided into four sections, the 
newly revised edition of this monograph 
opens with a review of the general problems 
of police-community relations, including a 
look at past events influencing police- 
community relations and an analysis of mis- 
understandings and grievances between the 
public and the police. The author then de- 
scribes the kinds of communication that 
help to create positive police-community re- 


lations. Guidelines for developing police 
displays, press releases, news media contact, 
agency -tours, and other activities are pre- 


. sented. Sociological factors that thwart po- 


lice objectives, such as the isolation of the 
police officer from the community, the be- 
havior and dynamics of small groups, folk- 
ways, and prejudice, are then explored. A 
concluding section examines current efforts 
and future plans to establish improved rela- 
tions between police and community. ’80, 
304 pp., 5 il., 1 table, $16.75 





New! MENTAL RETARDATION: A 
Phenomenological Approach edited by Jerry 
Jacobs, Mental retardation and the problems it 
‘entails are discussed from the perspective of the 
mentally retarded individual and his/her family. 
’80, cloth-$24.50, paper-$16.75 


New! IMPROVING EFFECTIVENESS 
AND REDUCING COSTS IN MENTAL 
HEALTH by Brian T. Yates. Procedures for as- 
sessing, analyzing, and improving effectiveness, 
while reducing costs, for a wide variety of mental 
health services are presented. ’80, $19.75 


New! COMPETITIVE BEHAVIORS OF 
OLYMPIC GYMNASTS by John H. Salmela. 
The physical, mental, emotional, and social be- 
haviors of competing Olympic gymnasts are. ex- 
amined. Male/female and cross-cultural 
comparisons are discussed. ‘80, cloth-$19.75, 
paper-$14.50 


OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH AS HUMAN 
ECOLOGY by Stewart Wolf, John G. Bruhn and 
Helen Goodell. The relationship of personal ful- 
fillment and job sausfaction to a worker's health 
is analyzed. *78, $14.00 


THE NATURE OF MAN: A Social Psychological 
Perspective edited by Richard L. Gorsuch and H. 
Newton Malony. Data relating social psychology 
to ethics, moral decision making, and the state of 
man’s existence is herein presented. ’76, $16.25 





Orders with remittance sent, on approval, postpaid 


301-327: East Lawrence Avenue e Springfield 
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New! BECOMING A WOMAN: The So- 
cialization of Gender by Bernice Lott. The female 
experience from conception through old age and 
those aspects of the socialization process common 
to American women are scrutinized. ’80, cloth- 
$24.75, paper-£18.50 


New! POLICE SYSTEMS OF EUROPE: A 
Survey of Selected Police Organizations (2nd Ed.) 
by Harold K. Becker. This text's cross-cultural 
perspective of European police organization, man- 
agement, and operation will offer readers new in- 
sight on ways to solve police problems in the U.S. 
"80, $13.75, paper 


New! THE EFFECT OF AIR JONIZA- 
TION, ELECTRIC FIELDS, ATMOSPHERICS 
AND OTHER ELECTRIC PHENOMENA ON 
MAN AND ANIMAL by Felix Gad Sulman. The 
effects of air electricity on crime rate, urbanization 
patterns, and health are among the topics cov- 
ered. 80, cloth-$24.75, paper-$18.75 


THE CHANGING STATUS OF THE BLIND: 
From Separation to Integration by Berthold 
Lowenfeld. The education, rehabilitation, and so- 
cloeconomic status of the blind as well as public 
policy and attitudes toward blinded individuals 
are examined. ’75, $30.00 


LAW, LANGUAGE AND COMMUNICATION 
«by Walter Probert. The author presents an anal- 
ysis of the subtle relationships between law and 
the dynamics of verbal communication. ’72, $17.25 





e Illinois èe 62717 


“Rarely does a book combine such good theory, comprehen- 
sive scholarship, meaningful empirical data, and practical sug- 
gestions for social policy. Robin Williams has produced one 


of the best monographs in several years.” 
(American Journal of Sociology, 1974) 


The late Arnold Rose’s evaluation of Strangers Next Door by 
Robin Williams, Jr., is equally applicable to Robin’s contributions 
to the profession, and to his very active role in encouraging and 
stimulating others to do their best work. 


Just 18 years ago, Robin Williams joined The Dorsey Press as 
its Advisory Editor in Sociology and Anthropology. His efforts and 
expertise have guided.Dorsey in building an impressive list of more 
than 40 textbooks and monographs. 


As he retires from his position with The Dorsey Press, we want 
to express our deepest appreciation and best wishes for a long and 
productive relationship which will continue to influence The Dorsey 
Press and American sociology. 


Charles M. Bonjean, Hogg Professor of Sociology at the University 
of Texas and Vice President of the Hogg Foundation for Mental 
Health will succeed Robin as Dorsey’s Consulting Editor. 


Dr. Bonjean’s qualifications are impressive, including the co- 
editing and co-authoring of seven books as well as numerous 
chapters and articles. Chuck is currently editor of the Social Science 
Quarterly. 


During the last school year, Chuck and Robin have worked to- 
gether to achieve a smooth transition at Dorsey. Chuck plans no 
major changes in the tradition established by Robin. The year has 
been a good one and we have every reason to believe that our 
contributions to sociology ens the next two decades will match 
those of the pa 


[=] 


| [=] 
CF The Dorsey Press Homewood, Illinois 60430 U) 
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From Prejudice to Destruction 


Anti-Semitism, 1700—1933 
Jacob Katz 


This major reinterpretation of modern anti-Semitism blends the history of ideas 
with social analysis. Katz describes how a set of negative ideas about the Jews grad- 


ually became transformed and then, around 1870, 


gained so much social force as to 


result in the premeditated and eens destruction of the Jewish people of 


Europe. $20.00 


Constancy and 


Change in Human 
Development 

Orville G. Brim, Jr., and 
Jerome Kagan, Editors 
Orville Brim, Jerome Kagan, and an 
outstanding group of specialists in 
human assess questions of 
change and continuity in physical, 
mental, and emotional lave opment 
throughout the life span. $27.50 


Changing Youth in 


Development and Disorder 

Michael Rutter | 

“A thoughtful and thought-provoking 
assessment of the current state of 
knowledge on adolescent development 
and disorder... There is no better 
source for investigator and practi- 
tioner. ——Glen H. Elder, Jr, Cornell 
University $14.00 


Now available in Paperback— 

Poverty and Progress Women in the 

Social Mobility in a Muslim World 

Nineteenth Century City . Lois Beck and Nikki Keddie, Editors 


Stephan Thernstrom 
Joint Center for Urban Studies 
' $4.95 paper; $16.00 cloth : 


Mind in Society 
The rp eas adh of Higher 
Psychological Processes 
L.S. Vygotsky 

$4.95 paper; $12.50 cloth 


Chicanos ina 

Changing Society 

From Mexican Pueblos to American 
Barrios in Santa Barbara and Southern 
- California, 1848 ~1930 

Albert Camarillo 

$7.95 paper; $17.50 cloth 


$8.95 paper; $35.00 cloth 


Case Studiesin - 
Medical Ethics 


- Robert M. Veatch 


$7.95 paper; $16.50 cloth 


The Rebellious Contry 
1830-1930 

Charles Tilly, Louise Tilly, and 
Richard Tilly 

$7.95 paper; $18.50 cloth 


The Political Economy of Inflation | 
Fred Hirsch and John H. Goldthorpe, Editors 


$5.95 paper; $14.00 cloth 


Harvard University Press 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 


Balancing Jobs and Family Life: 


Coming this winter: Do Flexible Work Schedules Help? 


Family Halcyone H. Bohen and 
Impa ct Anamaria Viveros-Long | 
: This study compares 700 workers in 
Seminar . two federal agencies in Washington, 
Series D.C., to evaluate the effects of flexible 
work schedules on family stress, per- 
The Influence of govern- sonal schedules, and the sharing of 
ment policies on fam- chores and childrearing between par- 
ilies and family life is ents. Through surveys and in-depth in- 
examined in three sepa- terviews, the book looks at how dif- 
rate volumes on foster ferent kinds of households (single men 
care, teenage preg- and women, single-earner familles, 
nancy, and work and especially dual-earner families) 
schedules. use flexitime. Approx. 325 pp. 3 photos 
January ISBN 199-5 519.50 
Beyond Alcoholism 


Alcohol and Public Health Policy 

Dan E. Beauchamp 
Challenging the traditional concept of alcoholism, which blames 
the victim and ignores the social and cultural factors that Influence 
alcohol use, this book goes beyond the study of drinking behavior 
to the larger issue of defining and understanding social problems 
ina public health context. Approx 250 pp. November ISBN 189-8 $17.50 


From Suburb to Shtetl 

The Jews of Boro Park 

Egon Mayer 
An analysis of the broad sociological factors that shaped the trans- 
formation of a conventional residentlal néighborhood in Brooklyn, 
New York, Into one of the most important orthodox Jewish 
communities. 208 pp. 7photos 1979 ISBN161-8 $15.00 

Now available In paperback ` 

Homeboys 

Gangs, Drugs, and Prison in the Barrios of Los Angeles 

Joan W. Moore l 
1979 Spivack Award winner, Joan W. Moore, in collaboration with 
Chicano pintos (ex-convicts) and community workers, examines 
the world of the Los Angeles barrios. 240 pp. 3maps 1978 

cloth ISBN121-9 $17.50 paper ISBN 114-6 $7.95 

Black Testimony 

Voices of Britain's West Indians 

Thomas J. Cottle 
In thelr own words, more than twenty black men, women, and 
children living in London discuss their homes, familles, education, 
work and unemployment, immigration to England, and their feel- 
ings about their white fellow-citizens. 184 pp. 1980 ISBN 186-3 $12.50 


Temple University Press 
Y _ Broad & Oxford Sts. Philadelphia 19122 
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Harper &@ Row 


10 E. 53d St., New York 10022 
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Stephan Thernstrom, Editor/Ann Orlov, Managing Editor/ 
Oscar Handlin, Consulting Editor 

An indispensable reference work for home, library, and 
office, the Harvard oe br a ives every ethnic group in the 
United States an honored place. And its authoritative accounts of 
origins, histories, culture, distinctive characteristics, and current 
status make lively reading indeed. 

“There is literally no other work which approaches it in com- 
prehensiveness. Even more impressive, however, is the quality 
of the articles. The editors should be congratulated.” 


— Seymour Martin Lipset 
Harvard Encyclopedia of American Ethnic Groups. 87maps 1076 pp. 
$49.50 until mber 31, 1980; $60.00 thereafter. 
The Belknap Press of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 
[A 
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ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL 


9 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 02108 


Marx Against Marxism 
JULIUS LOEWENSTEIN 
Leo Baek Prize Winner 
Translated by Harry Drost 


This book traces the origins, contradic- 
tions and consequences of Marx's 
teachings on his followers. Loewen- 
stein uses Marx's own words to speak 
against the rigid dogmatism inherent in 
much of Marxism, and concentrates on 
the interpretations of Marx's work by 
Max Weber. 

October $20.00 


Sociology, Work and Industry | 
TONY J. WATSON 

Lecturer in Industrial Sociology, 

Trent Polytechnic, Nottingham 
Designed as a text for sociology and ` 
social science students specializing in 
the fields of work, industry and organi- 
zation, the author seeks to integrate 
these often disparate study topics. 
$30.00, paper $15.00 


White Collar Proletariat 

The Industrial Behaviour of British — 
Civil Servants 

MICHAEL P, KELLY 
Lecturer in Sociology, Dundee College 
of Technology 

February Original paperback $21.75 


Approaching Sociology 

A Critical Introduction 

Revised Edition 

MARGARET COULSON and 
CAROL RIDDELL 

This edition of an already successful 
textbook broadens its scope to incor- 
porate recent sociological research. 
$12.95, paper $5.60 


London Patidars 

A Case Study in Jrban Ethnicity 
HARALD TAM3S-LYCHE 
Lecturer in Soci Anthropology, 
University of Berzen 

Foreword by Proessor John Rex 


The Patidars, a landowning caste from 
India, have adop-ed a merchant 
ideology which, among those living in 
London, has beccme inseparable from 
their ethnic self-image. This book is an 
examination of haw this form of ethnic 
boundary relates to the individual 
within it, and wh7 it is maintained. 
October $35.00 
International Libsary of Sociology 


` The National Front 


NIGEL G. FIELCING 

Lecturer in Sociology, University 

of Surrey 

This examination of one of Britain's 
most controversia. political parties is 
aimed particularly at students of the 
sociology of deviance, political soci- 
ology and political science. It describes 
the ethnography, Listory, electoral per- 
formance and some demographic 


_ characteristics of its membership, and 


investigates key aspects of the party 
ideology — race, rationalism and con- 
spiracy theory. 

November about $25.00 
International Librcry of Sociology 


New in paperback 

Hermeneutic Philosophy and 
the Sociology cf Art ) 

An Approach to Sane of the Epistemo- 
logical Problems of the Sociology of Art 
and Literature 

JANET WOLFF 

University of Leeds 

October paper atout $12.50 
International Library of Sociology 
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Exploring the City 


Inquiries Toward an Urban Anthropology 

ULF HANNERZ. In this bold first attempt to provide a coherent 
and unified theoretical basis for the study of urbanism, Ulf 
Hannerz draws together central ideas about the city and ur- 
banism from anthropological, historical, sociological, and geo- 
graphical sources. This wide-ranging analysis considers the 
contributions to urbanism from a variety of individuals, groups, 
and schools, including Weber, Simmel, Marx via the Chicago 
School, and the Manchester School. -© 384 pages, $15.00 


Social Science Research 
and Decision-Making 


CAROL H. WEISS with MICHAEL J. BUCUVALAS. This book 
examines the relationship between social science research and 
the choices and decisions of government officials and agency 
managers. It identifies the kinds of social science studies that 
Officials pay attention to, explains when and how they find 
research studies useful, and shows how they apply the lessons 
. of research to their work. 352, pages, $22.50 


The Coming Crisis in 

British Penology 

A. E. BOTTOMS, EDITOR. In essays ranging from ‘‘The Jus- 
tice Model—Analysis and Development” to ‘‘The Future of 
Social Policy in Regard to Crime,” ten British sociologists and 
social workers look at the future of justice and imprisonment in 
Britain. Distributed in the U.S. and Canada for Scottish Aca- 
demic Press. : _ 224 pages, $12.50 paper 


To order send check or money order to Dept. JN at the address below, 
including $1.30 per order for postage and handling. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Address for orders: 
136 South Broadway, Irvington, New York 10533 
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SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION | 


A Journal of Research in Socialization & Social Structure 
(Alan C. Kerckhoff, Editor) 


(Quarterly —ISSN 0038-0407) 


Sociology of Education publishes papers on educa- 
tional processes, and on human development. The 
research may focus on the individual, institutions, 
and structural arrangements among institutions 
bearing on education and human development. 


POLO POOLS E SESE SODOSE DOSS OOOO SOOO G OD 


Recent issues have included studies o'z: 


Interactive Influences in Spady and Tinto’s Conceptual Models of 
College Attriion—PASCARELLA & TERENZINI 


Loose Structure, Retrenchment and Adaptability in the University— 


FENNESSEY, McDILL & D’AMICO | 
Academic Sponsorship and Scientists’ Careers—RESKIN 


-Three Perspectives on IQ and Social pe OO tapes ener e 
GORDON & RUDERT, ECKLAND 


POOPOOOOELOSLOS OLED OOOO DOO DOD OO OOD OO DOLE HED 


ASA members, $8 Non-members, $12 i omens $16 
l _ Single issues, $4 


Order from: American Sociological Association 
1722 N Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


LOPES SOO A SOS OED OHO OED OP OOOO OOOO OOOO aa A 


RUBIN l 
School SES Influences—Composition or Context?—ALEXANDER, 
or 
a 
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St. Martin’s 
Press 
Coming in "81 


Research Methods in the Social Sciences 
Second Edition 

DAVID NACHMIAS and CHAVA NACHMIAS, both ofthe 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 

A basic text for courses in social science research methods, this widely 
praised book has been updated and expanded, taking into account 
the advice of both instructors and students who have used the First 
Edition. New chapters in the Second Edition ccver the conceptual 
zoundations of research, research design of pre- and quasi-experiments, 
questionnaire construction, and scaling and index construction. 
Study Guide and Instructor’s Manual available with the new edition. 
February 1981 hardcover 


Population 
Demography and Policy 


ROBERT H. WELLER, Florida State University, and 
LEON F. BOUVIER, Population Reference Bureau 


Taking a sociological perspective, Weller and Bouvier examine world 
and national patterns of population change, growth, and distribution. 
They look at the social and economic,consequences of these trends 
as well as the individual and societal determinants of population be- 
havior—fertility, mortality, and migration. 


Instructor's Manual available. November 1980 hardcover 


Society and Freedom | 
An Introduction to Humanist Sociology 
JOSEPH A. SCIMECCA, George Mason University 


This provocative new text introduces the basic elements and issues 
of the humanist perspective in sociology. It integrates fundamental 
sociological concepts with the themes of freedom, legitimacy, inequality, 
and political change to stimulate thoughtful class discussion. 

i February 1981 paperbound 
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Criminal Behavior 

Readings in Criminology i 
edited by DELOS H. KELLY, California State University, 

Los Angeles 

Criminal Behavior introduces the student to criminology through an 
appealing mix of theoretical essays and descriptive accounts of criminal- 
careers. The articles illustrate how various types of crimes and criminal 


careers evolve, are maintained, and may be transformed. 
i August 1980 paperbound 


- Single Life 
Unmarried Adults in Social Context 
edited by PETER J. STEIN, William Paterson College 
Single Life is the first comprehensive collection of essays dealing with 
the diverse population of single adults—a large, growing, and often 
misunderstood segment of today’s society. The selections examine the 
life styles and major life issues of the divorced, separated, and widowed, 


as well as the never married. February 1981 _ paperbound 


The Sociology of Health and Illness. 
pea Perspectives 


edited by PETER CONRAD, Brandeis University, and 
ROCHE E KERN, New York University 

Organized around critical issues in the sociology of health and illness, 
these readings represent a variety of perspectives: Together, the selec- 
tions explore the social roots and manifestations of the health care 
crisis in American society. 


It’s A Living | 
Work in Modern Society 
GALE MILLER, Marquette University 
It’s A Living looks at the ways in which people make their: livings 
and give meaning to their work. The text examines a wide range of 
activities, including professional and factory work, peasant labor, house- 
work, and work in alternative communities. 

February 1981 paperbound _ 


February 1981 paperbound 


Eis request a complimentary examination copy, please write 
specifying course, present text, and approximate enrollment) to: 


= St. Martin s Press e P.O. Box 5352 e New York, N.Y. 101635 


New Books in Sociology , Ha 





—— Now Avallable - 
* 
Understanding Abusive Families Public Policy and the Family 
` James Garbarino and Gwen Gillam, Wives and Mothers In the Labor Force 
Boys Town Center for the Study of Youth Z. |. Giraldo, Duke University 
Devæiopment 240 pp. ISBN 0-669-03762-1 $22.95 
288 pp. ISBN 0-669-03621-8 $19.95 Minimum-Drinking-Age Laws 
The Maltreatment of the Scheol-Aged Child An Evaluation 
edited by Richard Volpe, Margot Breton, and -edited by Henry Wechster, The Medical 
Judith Mitton, University of Toronto Foundation, Inc. 
Foreword by David 8.62 208 pp. ISBN 0-669-03380-4 $18.95 
Discretion and Lawisssness: Compliance In tha edited by Stephen J. Bahr, 
Juvenile Court Brigham Young University 
James T. Sprowts, The University of Wisconsin- 208 pp. -ISBN 0-669-03623-4 $19.95 
Milwaukee ' 
Foreword by Daniel Katkin Social Policies and Programs on Aging 
144pp. ‘ISBN 0-669-03540-8 $14.95 LoUis Lowy, Boston University 
i ISBN 0-669-02342-6 Now Available 
Jurors and Rape 
A Study in Psychology and Law 
Hubert S. Feld, Auburn University, and 
Leigh Buchanan Bienen, Department of the Public — 
Advocate, State of New Jersey 
ISBN 0-689-01148-7 Now Available 
— Forthcoming 
The Law and Politics of Abortion Deviant Street Networks - 
edited by Carl E. Schneider and Maris A. Prostitution in New York City 
Vinovskis, Bernard Cohen, City University of New York- 
Michigan Law Review Association Queens College 
ISBN 0-669-03386-3 November 1980 Foreword by Marvin E. Wolfgang 3 
~ ber 1 
Network T ana dn ieina ISBN 0-669-03949-7 November 1980 
A Preliminary inquiry Adolescent Sexuality 
edited by Michael Botein and David Rice, A Study of Attitudes and Behavior 
New York Law School Helen F. Antonovsky, 
Foreword by Charles D. Ferris Ben’Gurion University of the Negev 
ISBN 0-689-02927-0 November 1980 ISBN 0-669-04030-4 December 1980 
| al LexingtonBooks , D.C. Heath and Company — 
i / 125 Spring Street, Lexington, MA 02173 
TINT (617) 862-6850 (212) 924-6460 
Cal our toll-free number, 800 428-8071 
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. The Whole World Is Watching = `> ` | E 

© Mass Media inthe Making and Unmaking of the New Left _ nee 
Todd Gitlin ` Ea | T 
' “No phenomenon in American life cries for examination more than the impact of the news 
media on persons, movements and events. One need not accept all-of Gitlin’s provocative 


“conclusions to pane the exacting scholarship that has gone into this study of what happens to 
an anti-establishment movement performing on an establishment stage.” —Daniel Schorr | 


“Refreshingly supple and realistic.” —The Nation 
$12.95 





Growing. Old in Silence 


Gaylene Becker "N ; _ 
In this first book-length study of deaf people in old age, Becker describes how they adapt to 
their disability and a a its particular implications for becoming old. She adds an important 
a to our knowledge of both aging and disability. l 

10.00 ' 


Deafness and Child Development 
Kathryn P. Meadow 


Meadow surveys the central work done on the social, linguistic, cognitive, and psychological 
effects of profound deafness in children and offers practical discussions with abundant con- 
crete examples. The result is a book that provides a context for understanding reseárch in 
childhood deafness and ways to apply its findings. 5 ' 

$12.95 ; 





Papal Power 
A Study of Vatican Control. over Lay Catholic Elites | e Gt 


Jean-Guy Vaillancourt | 

A thoughtful analysis of the papacy’s manifold controls over the laity. Vaillancourt answers the 

fundamental question: “To accomplish its mission, does the Catholic Church need at its head a 

religious leader who also rules a temporal state and controls enormous wealth, or should it not 

a itself of the trappings of power and wealth and function in a more egalitarian manner?” 
16.95 





Breaking and Entering 
Policewomen on Patrol 
Susan Ehrlich Martin 


Writing from a feminist as well as a socio- 
logical perspective Martin examines the 
problems female officers face “breakin 
and entering” into police patrol work, a jo 
traditionally dominated by men. 

$14.95 ; 












At bookstores 
University of 


California Press 
Berkeley 94720 


S coming— n 
ne new Broom & Selznick 


` SOCIOLOGY | 


_ A Text with Adapted Readings 


. Seventh Edition = o ‘ 7 rep 3 81 


by LEONARD BROOM, PHILIP SELZNICK, 
& DOROTHY BROOM DARROCH 


The book that defined the discipline is now extensively redesigned 
to be thé most readable text in the field. Richly documented and 
systematically organized, the test réflects significant changes in 
context and organization. It retains its scientific orientation without 
sacrificing its academic integrity to become a “pop” sociology text. 


F Broom, Selznick, and new ccauthor Dorothy Darroch have 

clearly modernized all subject areas and terminology in the text. All 
chapters have been significantly revised, This edition incorporates a ee 
current and extensive research into new chapters on the life cycle; ge gs I 
the sexes, deviance and diversizy, ahd sociological methods. Points , + 
made in this visually striking full-color edition are reinforced with 
adapted readings—30 percent of which are new—and brief text 
inserts. To further reinforce comprehension, a glop is included 

ee in this edition. . 


Also available: An instructor’ anil with-test bank and a study — 
guide. - 


608 pages/tentative. ISBN 0-06-040991. 6. February 1981. 


ks 


`- To request examination copies, mete to Suite 3D, Harper & Rov D Bast 53d Street, 
' New York, N.Y, 10022. Please include course title, enrollment; and present text. 
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- Notice to Contributors — 
A processing fee of $10 is required for each paper submitted, siepi for comments; UT “fees will be waived for 


student members of ASA. A check or money order, made payable to the American Sociological Association, 
should accompany each submission. The fee must be paid-in order for the review process | to begin. 


The length of an ASR paper is generally ten (10) printed pages or thirty (30) typed, pages. However, the ASR is 
happy.to accept manuscripts up to fifty (50) typed pages in Papa for review. We alsó a are interested in ee 
manuscripts for a Research and Notes Section. 


To permit anonymity in the review of manuscripts, keep identifying. material out of the manuscript. Attach a cover , 
page giving authorship, institutional affiliation and acknowledgments, pad provide only the title as identification on 
the manuscript and abstract. 


ASA Multiple Submissions Policy: Submission of a manuscript to a E EER journal clearly pies commitment 
tò publish in that journal. The competition for journal space requires a great deal of time and effort on the part of | 
editorial readers whose only compensation for this service is the opportunity to read papers prior to publication 
and the gratification associated with discharge of professional obligation. For these reasons, the American 
Sociological Association regards submission of a manuscript to a professional journal while that paper is under 
review by another journal as unacceptable. 


SUBMISSION AND PREPARATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


l. Submit four (4) copies and retain the criginal for your files. Copies may be Xerox, Sern or multilith, but 
not carbons. 

. Enclose a stamped self-addressed postcard for See of mandacript receipt. Manuscripts will not be 
returned. Please do not send your onginal cop 

. All copy must be typed, doublespaced (including indented material, footnotes and references) on 84% by It inch 
white opaque paper. Lines must not exceed six (6) inches. Margins must be a minimum of one inch. 

. Include four (4) copies of an abstract of no more than 150 words. 

. Type each table on a separate page. Insert a location note at the appropriate place in the text, e.g., “Table 2 
about here." Send copies, retain originals. 

. Figures must be drawn in India ink on white paper. Send copies, retain originals. 

. Clarify all symbols with notes in the margins of the manuscript. Circte these and all other explanatory notes not 
intended for printing. 

. Footnotes should not be placed in the body of the text. Type them (doublespaced) and attach them as a separate 
appendix to the text. Number them consecutively throughout the text. Footnotes are to be kept to a minimum 
and used only for substantive observations. Source citations are made within the text rather than in footnotes. 

9. Acknowledgments, credits and grant numbers are placed on the title page with an asterisk. 


REFERENCE FORMAT 


A. in the text: All source references are to be identified at the appropriate point in the text by the last name of the 
author, year of publication and pagination where needed. Identify subsequent citations of the same source in the 
same way as the first, not using ‘‘ibid.,’’ ‘‘op. cit.,” or "loc, cit.’ Examples follow: 

. If author’s name is in the text, follow it with year in parentheses. [*. . . Duncan (1959) . . ."] 

. If author's name is not in the text, insert, in parentheses, the last name and year, separated by a comma. 

{‘'.. . (cf. Gouldner, 1963) .. .’"] 

Pagination (without ‘‘p.”’ or ‘‘pp.”’} follows year of publication after a colon. [*. .. Kuhn (1970:71).""] 

. Give both last names for dual authors; for more than two use “‘et al.” in the text. When two authors have the 
same last name, use identifying initials in the text. For institutional authorship, supply minimum identifica- 
tion from the beginning of the complete citation. [‘*... (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1963:11 ...'"] 

5. Separate a series of references with semicolons and enclose them within a single pair of parentheses. F... 

(Burgess, 1968; Marwell et al., 1971; Cohen, 1962)... .77] 


B. In the appendix: List all source citations by author, and within author by year of publication, in an appendix 
titled ‘‘References.’’ The reference appendix must be complete and include all references in the text. The use of 
tet al.’ is not acceptable in the appendix; list the names of all authors. (See A. 4. for text format.) 

If there is more than one reference to the same author and year, distinguish them by the letters, a, b, etc. added 
to the year. [*. .. Levy (1965a:331) . . .°’] Give the publisher's name in as brief a form as is "fully intelligible. 
For example, John A. Wiley and Sons should be “Wiley.” If the cited material is unpublished, use ‘‘forthcom- 
ing’’ with name of journal or publisher; otherwise use ‘‘unpublished.”’ 

Use no underlining, italics or abbreviations. 

Examples follow: 


1. Books: Jud, Gerald J., Edgar W. Mills, Jr. and Genevieve Walters Burch 
1970 l 


Ex-Pastors. Philadelphia: Pilgrim Press. 
U.S. Bureau of tne’ Census 


o6 SN LA te tos nw 
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1960 Characteristics of Population. Volume 1. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 
Bernard, Claude 
[1865] An Introduction to the Study of Experimental Medicine. Tr. Henry Copley 
1957 Greene, New York: Dover. 
2. Periodicals; Conger, Rand 
Forth- ‘*The effects of positive feedback on direction and amount of verbalization in 


coming a social setting.” Pacific Sociological Review. 
Merton, Robert K. 


1963a “The ambivalence of scientists.” Bulletin of The Johns Hopkins Hospital 
_ 142:77-97. 
1963b **Resistance to the systematic study of multiple discoveries in science.” 


European Journal of Sociology 4:237-82. 
3. Collections: Davie, M. 
1938 “The pattern of urban growth.” Pp. 133-61 in G. Murdock (ed.), Studies in 
the Science of Society. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
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NEW EDITOR 
Effective with the February 1981 issue, William H. Form will become the editor of the 
American Sociological Review. Beginning July 1, 1980, send all manuscripts to 
Prof. William H. Form, Department of Sociology, 326 Lincoln Hall, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IL 61801. 
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SCOPE AND MISSION OF AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW: The American Sociological Review 
publishes work of interest to the discipline in general, new theoretical developments, results of research that 
advance our understanding of the most fundamental social processes, and important methodological innova- 
tions. Like other publications of the Association, emphasis is given to exceptional quality. Unlike. the more 
specialized journals of the Association, the American Sociological Review's primary focus is on whatever has 
the most general bearing on the knowledge of society. 


Concerning manuscripts, address: Editor, American Sociological Review, Department of 
Sociology, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 61801. (217) 333-6515. 


The American Sociological Review (SSN 0003-1224) is published at 49 Sheridan Avenue 
Albany, New York, bimonthly in February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
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Introduction 


The stance of our profession toward 
applied work of all sorts in sociology has 
been one of considerable ambivalence. On 
the one hand, applied work is decidedly 
below basic or theoretical work in the 
hierarchy of preference, prestige, and es- 
teem. Correspondingly, academic em- 
ployment is very strongly preferred over 
nonacademic positions, even though sal- 
ary levels for the latter are often consid- 
erably higher. When we scan the creden- 
tials of job applicants or bibliographies 
appended to grant applications, articles 
published in journals that feature applied 
work are assumed to be of lesser quality 
than ones published in mainstream profes- 
sional journals. Most sociologists are em- 
barrassed when we are confused with so- 
cial work or with family therapists. In- 


deed, some of our colleagues gloss over . 


their applied work as if it were a vice best 
kept from public view. 

On the other hand; our roots in applied 
concerns are old and very much alive. Our 
ranks always have been full of ministers 
and ex-ministers, radicals and ex-radicals, 
even a few conservatives and ex- 
conservatives, all of whom were attracted 
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to sociology because our discipline ap- 
peared to have some relevance to social 
reform or its prevention. And when it 
comes to facing outward toward the 
public—and especially toward our 
benefactors—we are very quick to point’ 
to the many complicated social problems 
that justify our existence and need for 
support. Our public stance is often enough 
that a properly supported sociology will 
point the way to a better society with a 
lowered level of social troubles. 

Thus, our ambivalence consists in 
believing—at one and the same time— 
that applied work is not worthy of our best 
efforts and our best minds and that an 
important reason for our existence is that 
sociology will lead to important practical 
applications. 

Some of our critics apparently under- 
stand this ambivalence sufficiently to be 
able to exploit it and, occasionally, will 
criticize us on both counts. For example, 
earlier this year, Congressman Ashbrook 
(Ohio) spoke out in support of his pro- 
posal to slash the NSF appropriation for 
the basic research program in the social 
and behavioral sciences—a sterile title 
that hides sociology, political science, and 
economics in a plain brown envelope. He 
accused us (on the one hand) of being off 
in the cloudy heights of theory and 
speculation and, hence, not attending to 
the very real needs of our society, yet (on 
the other hand) of seriously endangering 
the moral order of our society by im- 
plicitly endorsing, through research on 
such matters, the dreadful patterns of de- 
viance that afflict our society. 

It should be pointed out that sociology 
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is not the only discipline that holds an 
ambivalent view of applied work: this is a 
‘viewpoint we share with the other social 
sciences and with the natural physical sci- 
ences as well. 

There must be some important reasons 
why this ambivalence persists, over time, 
in sociology and other disciplines. I will 
leave it to the sociologists of science to 
provide an understanding of whv we have 
such mixed feelings toward applied work. 
My task here is to examine more closely 
the relationships between applied and 
basic work in our field, through taking up 
four themes: 

First, I will explore what the differ- 
ences are between basic and applied work, 
showing that the lines between the two are 
difficult, if not impossible, to draw. 

second, I will attempt to show that 
there has been considerable commerce 
between the two parts of our discipline, to 
the considerable enrichment of both. For 
polemical reasons, I will emphasize the 
contributions that applied research has 
made to basic sociology, an argument that 
may not give appropriate attention to the 
fact that the commerce between basic and 
applied work is certainly a two-way ex- 
change. No one knows whether, in the 
long- or short-run, the balance of trade fa- 
vors the one or the other side of the 
exchange—although there are many 
opinions on this issue. 

Third, I will belabor the obvious a bit, 
pointing out what many of us already 
know quite well—namely, that applied so- 
cial research has enjoyed a boom period 
over the last two decades, a prosperity in 
which sociology as a discipline has not 
participated strongly. 

As my final theme, I will point out some 
of the implications of the current boom in 
applied social science for our field, indi- 
cating why we should become more in- 
volved and how we can do so. 

There are several varieties of applied 
work in sociology, including clinical prac- 
tice, policy analysis, consultation to- busi- 
nesses and government agencies on sub- 
stantive issues, and applied social re- 
search. My main concern will be with 
applied social research, although many of 
the points made are, most likely, relevant 
to other kinds of applied work in sociol- 
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ogy. I confine myself to applied social re- 
search mainly because I know more about 
that subfield of applied sociology. 
The general argument running through 
this article is that applied social research 
has been a firm and fruitful part of the 
tradition of our discipline. Practitioners 
and their applied social research have not 
been. given sufficient credit for their con- 
tributions to the development of our disci- 
pline. I argue for greater recognition to be 
given to applied ‘social research—in the 
form of more attention to that activity 
within our curricula, in our professional 
journals, and in the rewards our profes- 
sion gives for scholarly accomplishments. 


A Modest Contribution toward 


` Conceptual Clarity 


It is easy to distinguish between applied 
and basic work-in sociology if you con- 
sider only extreme cases. Using examples 
from my own work, it appears to be quite 
obvious that After the Clean-Up .. 
(Wright et al., 1979) is applied social re- 
search, being an attempt to estimate the 
long-term effects of natural disasters (tor- 
nadoes, floods and hurricanes) on the 
population and housing stocks of small 
areas. It is, clearly, applied research be- 
cause its main purpose was to assess 
whether there was any need for changes in 
federal policy to provide aid to com- 
munities and neighborhoods ameliorating 
the impacts of long-term negative effects 
of such natural-hazard happenings. In 
contrast, an apparently clear example of 
basic research is my recent article (Alves 
and Rossi, 1978) on uncovering the nor- 
mative bases for distributive justice judg- 
ments concerning household earnings. 
What is it that appears to differentiate 
between the two examples? First of all, 
the research on the long-term effects of 
natural disasters was designed to serve an 
existing need for information for social 
policy decision making while the distri- 
butive justice study is far from current 
policy concerns. In contrast, income re- 
distribution issues involving wage rates 
are not explicit issues on current political 
agendas of legislatures. Nor is there any 
consideration given to regulating earnings 
in the interest of increasing popular 
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feelings about how just income discrepan- 
cies are among households. The fact that 
we found no discernible long-term com- 
munity effects, stemming out of a de- 
cade’s experience with natural disasters, 
meant that no relief measures designed to 
meet the needs of small areas were neces- 
sary. In contrast, there likely are no policy 
makers who are currently concerned with 
altering wages in order to increase the av- 
erage sense of justice. 

Note, however, that implied in the 
foregoing is the argument that for a given 
research to be clearly applied requires the 
existence of policy makers who would be 
interested in the outcome as well as in the 
possibility or existence of some policy to 
which the research was immediately ad- 
dressed. So far, this does not appear to be 
a very satisfactory definition as its main 
provisions are not linked to the research 
activities per se but, rather, to the pur- 
poses to which the research might be put 
by some segment of our society. Indeed, 
this consideration points to the historical 
specificity of just what is often called 
applied social research. Because the 
interests and concerns of policy makers 
and other political partisans change, over 
time, research that is applied in one his- 
torical period may be basic research in 
another period—and vice versa. Legisla- 
tures might not be concerned currently 
with establishing new (and presumably 
more equitable) principles for setting 
wages and salaries, but it is certainly con- 
ceivable that they might do so. In that 
event, Alves and Rossi’s (1979) study 
would become applied social research! 
(We will return again to this issue of his- 
torical specificity.) 7 

A second point of difference between 
the two research examples lies, in the first 
instance, in the existence of a ‘‘client”’ 
who underwrote the costs of the research 
and who also had a direct interest in the 
outcomes of the research. The NSF- 
RANN program financed the research 
that went into the After the Clean-Up 
study because it showed promise (indeed, 
we actually did promise).to be relevant to 
policy issues. But the social science panel 
of NIMH that approved the distributive 
justice study apparently ‘“‘couldn’t have 


cared less’? whether the research was 
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needed for social policy, or not. Nor did 
that grant application promise policy- 
relevant findings. 

Having a client who is concerned about 
the outcome of a research project that he 
or she has sponsored often means a con- 
tinuing connection between the researcher 
and client throughout the conduct of the 
research project. While the connection 
may take a variety of forms, all the way 
from ‘“‘oppressive” supervision at the one 
extreme and benign neglect at the other 
extreme, applied research always means 
that somewhere there is less autonomy for 
the applied (as compared with the basic) 
researcher. 

In applied work, there is more time- 
consciousness, deadlines to be met, 
interim and final reports to clients to be 
written; and, often, there is some specific 
person or group that is intensely enough 
interested in your work to attempt con- 
stantly to find out what you are up to, and 
doing, in quite specific terms. In contrast, 
even though basic researchers have to re- 
port to someone and be responsible in a 
general way for doing a job, the detail and 
constancy of supervision is simply not as 
great. I am sure that this is one of the 
reasons that applied research is valued 
less than basic research in which the au- 
tonomy of the researcher is always 
greater. Although the NSF-RANN pro- 
gram was far from the most intrusive 
clients I have had dealings with, my col- 
leagues and I did have to suffer, albeit 
mildly, through a succession of advisory 
committee meetings, conferences with 
RANN staff members, and consultations 
with federal agencies that were concerned 
with disaster relief. 

Basic research presents quite a con- 
trast. I never again heard from NIMH, 
once the distributive justice grant was 
awarded. As requested, I sent copies of 
articles published as a result of work done 
under the support grant. If anyone on the 
NIMH staff actually read any of them, 
he/she certainly did not feel impelled to 
communicate either pleasure or displea- - 
sure or, for that matter, any other reac- 
tion. From almost any researcher’s point 
of view, it is better to operate either with- 
out a client or with a very unintrusive 
client. Certainly, in that sense, basic re- 
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search is to be preferred over applied re- 
search. 

The major implication that flows from 
this discussion, so far, is that whether or 
not a given research or scholarty work is 
regarded as basic or applied is, at least 
partially, historically bound. Thus, sub- 
sequent history may treat very differently 
research conducted in an earlier period. 
For example, the now-classic 1947 NORC 
(Reiss, 1961) study of occupational pres- 
tige was originally applied social research 
conducted for a federal agency concerned 
at the time with the recruitment of natural 
scientists to federal employment. The 
agency was convinced that the prestige of 
federal employment had suffered a severe 
blow in the years immediately following 
World War II and had sponsored the re- 
search simply to get a better reading on 
how government scientists were viewed 
by the general public—as compared with 
their views of scientists who worked for 
private industry or for universities. What 
was, originally, a piece of applied work 
done for a particular client has become, 
with time, primarily basic research—at 
least in the way it has been viewed: in the 
sociological literature. 

Indeed, the NORC-North-Hatt occupa- 
tional prestige research is rather instruc- 
tive as an illustration of the interpenetra- 
tion of applied and basic interests. It, cer- 
tainly would have been possible for 
NORC to have undertaken a study of oc- 
cupational prestige that was focused ex- 
clusively on the occupations of interest to 
the client. However, the researchers in 
charge of the project convinced the client 
that the agency’s interests would be better 
served by a research design that placed 
the occupations of policy interest into the 
context of the entire occupational 
structure. This enlargement of the original 
narrowly focused interest of the client into 
a much larger framework was guided 
largely by North and Hatt’s interests in 
social stratification. The resulting study, 
of course, was considerably enhanced in 
value for basic sociology as a conse- 
quence. 

Another example of applied research 
becoming basic is W. Lloyd Warner’s 
study of Newburyport (Warner and Lunt, 
1941). The immediate motivation for the 
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Yankee City studies was to add a commu- 
nity context to the study of industrial 
work forces, an interest that had grown 
out of the Mayo and Roethlisberger West- 
ern Electric Hawthorne studies (Roethlis- 
berger and Dickson, 1939). One can dis- 
pute whether or not the Yankee City 
studies were even at all relevant to the 
applied concerns they were designed to 
serve, but the fact remains that, initially, 
Warner was working for a client with quite 
specific interests and the Yankee City 
studies were initially conceived of as 
applied research. 

The course of history may also turn a 
basic study into an applied one. Thus, 
Benjamin Bloom’s work (Bloom, 1964) on 
the stability of IQ during early childhood 
became one of the intellectual pillars of 
President Johnson’s Head Start program, 
as policy makers and their staffs searched 
through existing literature to find data on 
where best in the lives of children to 
intervene with compensatory educational 
programs. Bloom’s- work noted the appar- 
ent stability of IQ from the first grade on, 
suggesting that preschool intervention 
would be most effective. In the same way, 
E. Franklin Frazier’s monograph (Frazier, 
1939) on the Negro family had almost 
slipped into scholarly oblivion when re- 
vived by Moynihan (Moynihan, 1965) to 
provide an apparent explanation of why 
there was so much ‘‘pathology’’ among 
contemporary black families. 

I started out this discussion of the dif- 
ferences between basic and applied social 
research with examples in which the dis- 
tinction is easy to make. For many re- 
searches, particularly large-scale studies, 
the distinctions are much more difficult to 
draw and, at the margins, the lines. be- 
tween applied and basic research are al- 
most impossible to discern. For example, 
the Income Dynamics Study (Morgan et 
al., 1974) was sponsored initially by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity to 
provide information on how often, and 
why, families apparently drifted back and 
forth across the poverty line. Currently, 
this longitudinal study is being supported 
as basic research by the Social Science 
Division of the National Science Founda- 
tion. There can be little doubt that this 
study has simultaneously contributed to 
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applied concerns and basic social science, 
aided considerably by the wide diffusion 
of public use data sets. Essentially nothing 
about the design changed as sponsorship 
shifted from OEO to NSF, nor was there 
much shift in subject matter. The question 
of whether this is basic or applied social re- 
search is somewhat irrelevant—as it 
seems to have been both. Of course, it 
should be emphasized that the principal 
investigators played an important role in 
designing the study (and its continuation) 
so that findings would be relevant both to 
current social welfare policy and to a host 
of basic concerns in several social sci- 
ences. : 
Another interesting example is the 
Equality of Educational Opportunity re- 
port (Coleman et al., 1966) and the data 
sets lying behind that report. In its incep- 
tion, Coleman and Associates’ study was 
certainly applied, mandated as it was in 
the 1964 equal rights legislation. While 
there were some policy concerns ex- 
pressed specifically in the federal legisla- 
tion it was relatively general in character, 
calling as it did for a survey to ascertain 
whether or not educational opportunities 
were equal across ethnic groups. The de- 
sign created—and the analysis 
followed—by Coleman and his associates 
went considerably beyond the mandate of 
the Congress to provide, among other 
things, estimates of the effects of schools 
on the achievement of pupils. Is this an 
example of basic or applied research? The 
answer is that it is both: it is applied 
research—by virtue of having a client and 
a set of policy concerns to which the re- 
search was at least partially directed; but 
it is also basic research—in that the re- 
searchers went beyond a narrow research 


mandate to consider some general issues 


in the sociology of education. 

‘Special note should be taken of the im- 
portant role played by the researchers in 
the design of applied social research. A 
particular applied-research study may be 
so narrowly designed that basic sociologi- 
cal (or other social science) concerns 
would find very little of interest in the 
study or in its findings, or it can be de- 
signed to accommodate basic concerns as 
well. Indeed, given the fact that policy 
concerns are often vaguely stated and, 
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furthermore, often shift over short periods 
of time, broad-focused applied studies are 
likely to be more useful to policy interests, 
as well as being of greater disciplinary 
interest. 

I hope that I have given sufficient 
examples to illustrate that the line be- 
tween basic and applied research is a 
fuzzy one, subject to redefinition by the 
researchers, by clients, and by the drift of 
historical change. The implication of such 
fuzzy boundaries is that it is difficult to 
decide what is applied work and what is 
not. Good applied work tends to be 
transformed into basic contributions, a 
process that dozs not disturb the con- 
ventional view cf applied social research 
being, somehow. lower in value and qual- 
ity than is basic research. A proper recog- 
nition of the origins of much of the work 
that we value in our history would support 
amore positive view of the contribution of 
applied work to the growth of our disci- 
pline. 

Of course, the counter-arguments can be 
made that (1) I Lave selectively skimmed 
the best of applied social research in 
order to bolster unfairly the argument I 
have presented, and (2) the bulk of applied 
social research is of poor quality and 
hardly likely to contribute even to the dis- 
cipline, let alone to the solution of social 
problems. There is some truth in this 
argument: Much pf applied social research 
is best left in the fugitive Xerox reports in 
which they were issued. But low quality 
and irrelevance zre characteristic of most 
of the work in our discipline, whether 
applied or basic. For example, more than 
three-fourths of all articles submitted to 
ASR are turned down. Whether or’ not 
applied work has more low-quality output 
than does basic work is problematic. 


Some General Centributions of Applied 
Social Research ro Basic Concerns 


Because the line between basic and 
applied work in sociology is fuzzy and 
indeterminate, it is correspondingly diffi- 
cult to make a de-initive assessment of the 
interchange between basic and applied 
work. Today’s applied work may be to- 
morrow’s basic science—and vice versa. 
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Furthermore, what I may classify as 
‘basic’ may be defined by another 
sociologist as ‘‘applied.’’ Indeed, about 
the best one can do is to provide examples 
of notable transactions in which applied 
work has made obviously significant con- 
tributions to basic social science con- 
cerns, in the optimistic hope that these 
outstanding examples are fair indicators of 
what is true generally. 

To begin with, it is important to recog- 
nize that many of the most prominent 
sociologists have devoted some significant 
portions of their careers to applied social 
research: Even an incomplete listing of 
such persons is quite impressive, includ- 
ing Durkheim, Giddings, Ogburn, Stouf- 
fer, Park, Hughes, Lazarsfeld, K. Davis, 
Phillip Hauser, Sewell, O. D. Duncan, and 
Coleman. Indeed, a rough and informal 
count I made of the last thirty Presidents 
of the American Sociological Association 
yielded an estimate that eighteen had been 
involved significantly in applied social re- 
search. Clearly, this is an underestimate, 
relying as it does on the fallibility of one 
observer’s memory. Among the remaining 
twelve, there are a few who did some 
applied work—as, for example, Pitirim 
Sorokin, though his general work was 
certainly not of that vein. Indeed, there 
are. likely more than a few among the 
twelve others who may have been 
‘‘closet’’ applied social researchers. 

Most interesting and revealing, in light 
of the earlier discussion about the lower 
esteem accorded to applied work, is that 
so many of the eighteen Presidents are not 
generally remembered as applied social 
researchers because, over time, some of 
their most important applied research has 
been redefined as basic work. For exam- 
ple, how many of us recall (or ever knew) 
that Lazarsfeld’s seminal work on per- 
sonal influence (Katz and Lazarsfeld, 
1955) stemmed from very applied work 
financed by MacFadden Publications in an 
effort to obtain evidence that would con- 
vince would-be advertisers that placing ads 
in True Story magazine would reach 
opinion leaders? Or that the very influen- 
tial series of researches by Sewell and his 
associates (Sewell et al., 1976) on status 
attainment had its beginnings in a state- 
sponsored survey of Wisconsin high 
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school seniors, the major purpose of 
which was to forecast the demand for 
higher education in that state? 

One of the more visible characteristics 
of prominent sociologists who have par- 
ticipated in applied work is the predomi- 
nance of quantitative empirical re- 
searchers in that group. This is a feature of 
some importance, as I will develop more 
fully, later in this discussion. For the pres- 
ent, this characterization is noteworthy 
as evidence that one of the most important 
contributions of applied research has been 
to technical developments in research 
methods. 

Most of us are familiar with the fact that 
much of the basic work in statistical 
methods has come out of applied concerns 
in other fields, experimental work in ag- 
riculture, psychological test construction, 
quality control in industry, and so on. The 
outstanding examples are quite numerous, . 
as the following list demonstrates: Stu- 
dent’s T, analysis of variance, factor 
analysis, regression, and on and on. By 
and large, sociologists have been net bor- 
rowers of research methods vis-a-vis 
other fields, especially with respect to 
statistical models. 

Sociologists have played a more im- 
portant role in the development of data 
collection methods. Along with other so- 
cial scientists, we have made important 
contributions to the science and art of 
sample surveys. Much of the early work 
that went into the development of sam- 
pling methods, interview construction, 
and the like was undertaken within 
applied contexts, by sociologists in col- 
laboration with other social scientists. 


-Area probability sampling was developed 


at the Bureau of the Census out of a need 
to conduct valid periodic estimates of the 
labor force. Psychologists and 
sociologists—-working for the most part 
with the advertising industry, newspa- 
pers, and political candidates—developed 
the attitude survey. Scaling methods, at 
least in part, developed out of the work in 
Stouffer’s (Stouffer et al., 1950) Research 
Branch in the Information and Education 
Division of the War Department. Indeed, 
the Research Branch, a decidedly applied 
activity, did a great deal to train a fairly 
large set of young sociologists who be- 
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came the postwar specialists in sample 
surveys and, more generally, helped to 
establish the use of sample surveys of all 
sorts as a prime research tool for our field. 
The most recent development in sample 
surveys, random digit dialing, was devel- 
oped initially by persons working on 
commercial sample surveys; it is now 
gradually finding its way into use by 
sociological researchers. 

In addition, one must recall that Hol- 
lerith was a Census employee when he 
came up with the idea of the punch card 
and mechanical tabulating equipment. 
And the first commercial version of the 
electronic computer, UNIVAC I, was at 
least partially speeded toward develop- 
ment by the demand for its use in the 1950 
Census of Population and Housing. 

Other frequently used techniques in so- 
cial research were also either developed in 
pursuit of applied interests or heavily in- 
fluenced by being used in applied re- 
search. For example, the intense postwar 
public policy interest in the issue of over- 
population gave a large impetus to the 
further development of demographic 
methods. Sociometric techniques had 
their start as Moreno (1934) developed a 
device for optimizing the residential ar- 
rangements of young women in a training 
school. Social field experiments had an 
early start with Dodd’s (1934) randomized 
experiment in Syria on techniques for in- 
stilling appropriate- drinking water treat- 
ment procedures in rural areas.- 

Qualitative research methods also have 


roots in applied work. The earliest Ameri-. 


can community study (Williams, 1906), 
conducted by a rural sociologist housed in 
an experimental station, was concerned 
with the impact of changing agricultural 
technology on a rural town. As mentioned 
earlier, Warner’s study of Newburyport 
grew out of the Mayo and Roethlisberger 
work on worker productivity. The Lynds’ 
first Middletown study (Lynd and Lynd, 
- 1938) was financed by a foundation with a 
concern for studying the impact of social 
change on the moral life of Americans. 
The technological and methodological 
contributions of applied to basic sociology 
loom large because new methods are 
easier to transfer across substantive 
fields. In contrast, theory and empirical’ 
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knowledge are more closely tied to sub- 
stantive fields and, hence, do not travel as 
easily. Perhaps most of the transfer from 
applied to basic work in substantive 
theory and empirical findings has oc- 
curred because much applied work has 
dealt with subject matters that are at the 
very heart of sociological concerns— 
stratification and inequality, organ- 
izations, collective behavior, deviance 
and social control, race relations and dis- 
crimination, life chances and health care, 
family, work and occupations, and so on. 
Indeed, there are few substantive areas 
that have not been studied with an applied 
focus. . 

Yet, it is difficult to point out clear 
one-way contributions of applied work to 
basic work—mainly because the inter- 
change has been an interactive one. Some 
contributions of applied work (such as the 
concept of personal influence and opinion 
leadership) are directly and easily trace- 
able to the applied work from which they 
originated. Others (such as the concept of 
relative deprivation) are indirect contri- 
butions arising out of commentaries upon 
or secondary analyses of applied work. In 
still other cases, concepts arising in 
theoretical work have been refined in 
applied work—and vice versa. Examples 
of the joint development of concepts in- 
clude status attainment, ‘occupational 
prestige, and anomie. Other examples, I 
am sure, will occur to. the reader. Of 
course, one of the more important contri- 
butions of applied social research has 
been to the refinement of—and sometimes 
negations of—concepts derived from gen- 
eral sociology. The empirical testing of 
concepts that are incorporated into 
applied research has led often enough to 
their being disconfirmed. For examples: 
there is little empirical evidence for label- 
ling theory, virtually: no evidence for a 
‘‘culture of poverty,” meager support for 
differential association, and so on. Al- 
though it would certainly be an exaggera- 
tion to state that sociology would not have 
advanced at all over the past three dec- 
ades without the help of applied work, it 
would be equally foolish to claim that 
applied work has not made a strong con- 
tribution to the progress that sociology 


has made in that period. Basic and applied 
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work in our discipline are complementary 
endeavors. 


Some Challenges and Pitfalls of Applied 
Social Research 


The products of applied social research 
have made, as I have attempted to show, 
strong contributions to the development 
of our discipline. Although the hope of 
making such contributions might be suffi- 
cient to motivate one to engage in applied 
social research, there are also some intrin- 
sic satisfactions to be derived from the 
` inherent nature of applied work. There are 
also some pitfalls of which the would-be 
applied social researcher must at least be 
aware. Both the attractions and the dan- 
gers of applied social research have their 
roots in the politicized nature of such re- 
search, as I will now attempt to show. 

Applied social research often demands 
greater technical skills than does basic re- 
search. Because the results of applied so- 
cial research may be used in the political 
process, it is clearly important that it be 
done well. After all, an article in a major 
professional journal, or a monograph, has 
little consequence except upon the career 
of the writer and, perhaps, except for at- 
tracting the attention of the handful of 
other social scientists who have been 
doing work on the sate topic. In contrast, 
the product of applied social research 
might be used’in the formation and change 
of public policy; and an error in applied 
work might have consequences not only 
for the social scientists involved but also 
for institutions, agencies, policy makers, 
and the intended beneficiaries of the 
policies in question. | 

Although the discipline may be con- 
cerned with whether research reported upon 
in an ASR or AJS article is based on good 
samples, used good measurement instru- 
ments, used a research design of appro- 
priate power and methods of analyses that 
are robust, such concerns are not as sa- 
lient as in applied work. This is one of the 
main reasons why much applied social re- 
search is on a so-much-larger scale than 
discipline-oriented research. Of course, 
editors and readers do deduct points for 
defects in any of these respects, but the 
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fact of the matter is that there are so few 
good ideas and data in sociology that Type 
I errors are clearly less important than 
Type II errors in the judging of articles. In 
contrast, for example, estimating the work 
disincentive effects of transfer payments - 
calls for good samples, precision and va- 
lidity in measurement, and virtuosity in 
analysis—because an error in any of these 
might be translated into social policy af- 
fecting the well-being of poor households 
across the nation. 

Of course, the fact that applied social 
research may be used in policy formation 
is also one of the pitfalls into which it is 
easy to stumble. It is very easy to become 
the center of rancorous controversy; con- 
tending parties in some policy dispute may 
use and abuse your work. There are few 
major applied researches that have not 
sparked controversy, as, for example, in 
the cases of the Coleman Report, the 
evaluation of Head Start, or the Income 
Maintenance experiments. Indeed, the 
controversial character of applied social 
research has spaWned part-time employ- 
ment of researchers as methodological 
critics hired by partisans to provide dev- 
astating criticisms of some applied social 
research. 

Conflict over the results of applied so- 
cial research is not without its positive 
side, however. The conipetition among 


divergent points of view has led to a con- 


siderable acceleration of progress toward 
higher and higher quality in applied social 
research. For example, the heavy crit- 
icism directed at quasi-experimental esti- 
mates of program effectiveness has 
sparked considerable progress toward 
understanding the role of a priori theory in 
devising research designs (Heckman, 
1980). 

New methodologies have been in- 
vented, old ones adapted to new prob- 
lems; and interdisciplinary transfer of 
ideas has been accelerated through the 
critical evaluation of applied research. Of 
course, so-called basic and theoretical 
work is also subject to criticism, but the 


critical process for applied work is more 


timely and more intense, characteristics 
which may be somewhat more painful to 
the applied social researcher but which 
are more productive of relatively rapid 
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progress in technical and conceptual 
quality. | 

The political character of applied social 
research is the source of another of its 
attractions, at least to those of us who are 
still concerned with imiproving our soci- 
ety. There is the possibility that the results 
of applied social research will do some 
good. Thus, one might be tempted to 
undertake research on the child-care ar- 
rangements used by working mothers in 
the hope that the resulting findings might 
pave the way for better and more effective 
child-care policies. There are, however, 
some restrictions on what one can do as 
an applied social researcher. First of ail, 
problems are not set by the researcher 
alone but, often, are worked out on the 
initiative of some policy-oriented agency 
and, sometimes, by negotiation between 
the researcher and the agency in question. 
In practice, this means that, as an applied 
social scientist, one is not entirely free to 
frame research problems in the form that 
appears most fruitful to the researcher. 
One is ordinarily restricted to what is 
called ‘policy space’’——that is, the range 
of alternative remedies for a social policy 
that appears to be politically acceptable. 
Thus, for example, the income mainte- 
nance experiments defined a set of pay- 
ment plans that were thought to span what 
would be acceptable to Congress, a space 
that did not include what you and I might 
consider to be very generous payment 
plans. In short, there dre politically im- 
posed limits on subject matter and policy 
issues that can be considered in applied 
social research. 

Applied social research tends to be con- 


servative, devoted mainly to the exami- 


nation of policy alternatives that are not 
radically different from existing social 
policies. Fine tuning, rather than revolu- 
tion, is on the political agenda. At best, 
applied social research is politically con- 
genial, both to those who are liberals and 
to the right of liberals. 

While appled social research will not 
bring about revolutionary changes, it is in 
practice neither reactionary nor com- 
pletely supportive of the status quo. At 
least in the present historical period, 
applied social research has had the char- 
acteristics of being a demystifying instru- 
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one. exposing the faults and in- 
adequacies of existing institutions. 
Criminologists in their research have had 
profound impacts on American prisons. 
Applied research on schools has raised 


‘fundamental questions about what schools 


do. Applied research on alcoholism has 
certainly changed our understanding of 
that disorder. Such examples can be easily 
multiplied. The fact of the matter is that 
the social policy of the past few decades 
was conceived by persons with—at 
best—amateur social scientist status and, 
hence, most of it (as well as most long- 
standing institutions) cannot stand up very 


. well under the scrutiny of a thoroughgoing 


empirical testing. 

It should be kept in mind, however, that 
applied social research is no occupation 
for would-be philosopher kings. The 
applied researcher ordinarily does not get 
very close to the seats of decision making 
and policy formation. Often enough, pol- 
icy appears impermeable to both the re- 
sults of research and the advice of the 
reséarcher. Even at its best, applied social 
research does not substitute for the politi- 
cal process. It merely provides another 


‘input into the policy-making process. In- 


deed, who would have it otherwise? One 
of the virtues of our political system is that 
decisions are made often enough as the 
outcome of the pulling and hauling among 
a variety of interest groups, a process that 
may value the input of social science work 
but does not place the work on a pedestal 
of absolute authority. i 

It is not at all clear to me how one may 
measure whether the attractions of 
applied social research are outweighed by 
the negative aspects of politicized work, - 
or vice versa. If you are attracted both to 
technically challenging work involving the 
fine tuning of our existing society and to 
the opportunities presented by relatively 
high levels of resources, and are not put 
off by the possibility that your work will 
be seemingly ignored by decision makers 
and possibly come under attack from fel- 
low social scientists, then applied social 
research is an attractive activity. If you 
cannot stand verbal and written abuse, or 
want to work on fundamental changes in 
our society, then applied social research is 
clearly not for you. 
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These foregoing remarks are addressed 
to the question of whether one would or 
would not find the politicized aspects of 
applied social research a deterrent to par- 
ticipation. The negative consequences ac- 
count, in part, for the reasons that applied 
social research is undervalued in our dis- 
cipline. But such arguments do not ad- 
dress themselves to the scholarly contri- 
butions such work may make to the 
growth of our discipline. Applied social 
research is harder on the participant, but 
that is at least partially balanced by the 
greater intellectual challenges such work 
may provide and by the positive contribu- 
tions it may make to our society and to the 
discipline. 


The TARP Experiments: Concrete 
Illustration 


The technically challenging nature of 
applied social research (as well as some of 
its politicized aspects) is perbaps best 
conveyed through a concrete illustration. 
I will draw upon work recently completed 
by my colleagues and myself (Rossi, Berk, 
and Lenthan, 1980; Berk, Lenihan, and 
Rossi, 1980), mainly because some of the 
more interesting aspects of such work do 
not get much attention in the formal publi- 
cations. 

The policy origin of the Transitional 
Aid Research Project (TARP) exper- 
iments was a legislative directive to the 
Department of Labor to help ex-felons to 
attain productive employment. The De- 
partment had tried a variety of programs 
including skills training, special employ- 
ment placement efforts, and small 
amounts of financial aid. Some hope re- 
sulted from a small-scale experiment 
(Lenihan, 1978) which appeared to show 
that modest payments simulating unem- 
ployment insurance benefits were effec- 
tive in lowering rates of arrest for property 
crimes. 

These promising findings were not con- 
vincing enough to call for a national pro- 
gram as the pilot experiment was small, it 
was conducted in only one jurisdiction, 
and the payments were not administered 
by an established government agency. An 
experiment, the Department reasoned, 
conducted by a dedicated set of social sci- 
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ence researchers, was not the same thing 
as a program that would be run by state or 
federal civil servants. 

The TARP experiments, conducted 
with persons released in 1976 from the 
state prisons of Georgia and Texas, were 
designed to test whether or not a modest 
extension of unemployment insurance 
benefits to released prisoners would aid 
such persons to make the transition to 
civilian life without reverting to crime. 
Although aimed at reducing recidivism, 
the TARP experiments were far from 
being either revolutionary or even a very 
radical departure from existing social 
policy. The TARP intervention did noth- 
ing about the prison systems of the two 
states involved, nor did it address-in a 
very direct way the causes of crime. Fur- 
thermore, TARP was scarcely responsive 
to several important theoretical systems 
current in criminology, especially the 
conflict and labelling perspectives. It was 
concerned with the current policy space of 
policy makers: an extension of unem- 
ployment insurance coverage to persons 
released from state prisons seemed to De- 
partment of Labor officials to be a policy 
change likely to achieve enough support in 
Congress to have a good chance to be 
enacted into policy, were it possible to 
show that such an extension could help 
released prisoners and have substantial 
equity benefits. 

Yet the TARP experiments were not 
raw empiricism. A very respectable, quite 
traditional theoretical strain in criminol- 
ogy links together poverty and crime and 
regards criminal activities as attractive 
alternative occupations to poorly skilled 
and inexperienced poor youths. Abundant 
cross-sectional data link together poverty 
conditions and crime rates, but such cor- 
relations are hardly proof of causal rela- 
tions. While no one with any shred of 
morality would ever design an experiment 
that used poverty as a treatment, it is quite 
acceptable to most moral sensibilities to 
provide the exactly opposite treatment, to 
make persons better off economically. 
The TARP experiments, then, may be re- 
garded as part of the crime and poverty 
theoretical tradition providing some ex- 
perimental evidence on a significant 
theoretical issue. 
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Technically, the TARP experiments 
were very Challenging. First of all, it was 
‘necessary to design a research project that 
could produce results that would have 
high internal validity. A randomized con- 
trolled experiment was, therefore, de- 
cided upon as the study design. Persons 
released over a six-month period from the 
Georgia and Texas prisons were randomly 
assigned either to: (1) one of three treat- 
ment groups that were offered eligibility 
for at least 13 weeks of unemployment 
insurance benefits at the minimum benefit 
levels prevalent in the two states—$63 and 
$70 per week, respectively, in Georgia and 
Texas; or (2) an experimental group that 
was offered employment counseling 
through the state employment security 
agency; or (3) one of two controlled 
groups. Approximately 2,000 released 
prisoners in each of the two states partici- 
pated in the experiment. About half of the 
participating prisoners were followed for a 
year beyond release with periodic per- 
sonal interviews asking about their post- 
release employment experiences and 
tracking other important life events. In 
addition, all participating ex-prisoners 
were tracked through the computerized 
state arrest criminal justice files which re- 
corded arrests and convictions and through 
unemployment insurance records which 
contained quarterly reports on earnings 
that were subject to the taxes on em- 
ployers that supported the unemployment 
benefit systems. Following this extraordi- 
narily transient group, Over time, was a 
considerable tour de force of field work: 
the high response rates of over 85% for 
each of three follow-up interviews is an 
accomplishment that is a considerable trib- 
ute to the local interviewing crews and 
the overall orchestration by Kenneth 
Lenihan. 

The resulting data constitute a consid- 
erable body of information on the post- 
release experiences of ex-felons; better 
and more detailed than any other data set, 
a considerable mine of information about 
the lives of members of this segment of the 
American underclass. These data are 
now in the public.domain and can be used 
by any social scientist for a variety of pur- 
poses. 

As often happens, the policy implica- 
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tions of the experiments’ findings are a 
mixture of good and bad news. First of all, 
when looked at in the traditional analysis 
of variance perspective, the treatments 
clearly failed as administered. Exper- 
imental groups were neither more nor less 
likely to be rearrested in the postrelease 
year. Hence, it is clear that an extension 
of unemployment benefits within the 
existing unemployment benefit system 
will not avert arrests and the crimes that 
such arrests represent. Additional bad 
news was that the benefits had rather 
strong work disincentive effects, with 
those treatment groups receiving pay- 
ments working considerably less, a per- 
verse outcome for a treatment that was 
supposed to aid the ex-prisoners into 
normal civilian life. 

In order to obtain good news from the 
experimental results, it was necessary to 
reexamine the theoretical foundations of 
the experiment and to depart from the 
traditional analysis of variance perspec- 
tive. The reexamination of theoretical 
foundations led us to consider the recently 
revived economic interpretation of crime 
and to draw upon sociological thinking on 
occupations and work. ‘The resulting 
theoretical model explained both the 
seeming lack of an effect of payments on 
arrests and the work disincentive effects 
of the payments. Briefly, the payment 
lowered arrests by lowering the incentives 
to criminal activities but increased arrests 
by lowering employment. These two ef- 
fects cancel out each other, leaving no 
differences between experimentals and 
controls in rearrest rates but considerable 
differences in employment experiences. 
Modelling this process through simulta- 
neous equation procedures produced re- 
sults that were consonant with the 
theoretical model and which were similar 
in both Georgia and Texas. In addition we 
were able to show that the payments had 
the positive effect of enhancing wage rates 
when employed for persons in the exper- 
imental groups that were eligible for 
payments—the financial cushion supplied 
by payments allowed some of the leisure 
to find better employment. 

The extended results obtained by 
broadening the theoretical bases of the 
experiments and departing from the 
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analysis of variance technique has already 
generated controversy. We believe that 
the results justify attempting to set up a 
benefit system—the ‘“‘severance pay 
model,” as we have called it—that does 
not have a severe work disincentive built 
into it as does the unemployment benefit 
system that provides benefits only when 
one is unemployed. Our critics point to 
the analysis of variance results and claim 
that the more complicated and, hence, 
more delicate simultaneous equation 
modelling is speculative at best. My col- 
leagues and I are sure to be under attack 
on substantive and technical grounds as 
soon as the monograph comes..under re- 
view. l 
The point of mentioning the contro- 
versy that exists now (and that will most 
likely escalate) is not to elicit sympathy 
for the “‘pure scientists” under attack. 
Rather, it is to illustrate that politics and 
methodology are not separable. The fail- 
ure of the policy as tested led the liberal- 
minded investigators to doubt that the 
analysis of variance results were the only 
and best description of the outcome of the 
experiments and to analyze the data 
further with ‘more sophisticated ap- 
proaches. More conservative minds, who 
might believe that criminals are not to be 
coddled because they .are incorrigible, 
distrust the results of a more sophisticated 
approach and prefer to rest—content with 
the more robust analysis of variance. 
The interpenetration of politics and 
methodology has both positive and nega- 
tive effects. On the negative side, it can 
mean that policy-related research is rarely 
regarded as definitive. On the positive 
side, it certainly sharpens one’s sense of 
‘responsibility concerning method, en- 
hancing the care with which data are 
treated and the level of skill employed. 
Has the experiment affected social pol- 
icy? So far, not very much. When I made 
a presentation of the findings to the Sec- 
retary of Labor last year, I found that 
Secretary Marshall was quite ‘intrigued 
with the ideas and was inclined to start 
policy changes; but subsequent federal 
budget difficulties have placed any such 
changes on the shelf. 
The TARP experiments have all of the 
characteristics I outlined earlier. First, on 
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the positive side, the problem of the re- 


‘lationship between poverty and crime is 


theoretically relevant, with the exper- 
imental results providing important new 
data illuminating the relationship. Hence, 
we hope that it makes a contribution to 
basic sociology and, especially, to 
theories of criminality. Second, the re- 
search was technically challenging, with 
sufficient resources made available to em- 
ploy a powerful (and expensive) research 
design and to afford extensive data proc- 
essing and advanced analytical methods. 
Third, the policy being tested was a 
‘good’? one—that is, if enacted it would 
provide benefits to persons who were in 
need and deprive no one else of very 
much. Indeed, because potential savings 
through averted arrests can be consid- 
erably greater than the costs of payments, 
taxpayer dollars can be saved. - 

On the negative side, first, one might 
view the experiment as tinkering with a 
system that needs major overhauling. The 
TARP policy was scarcely radical or very 
innovative. Second, controversy exists 
and is bound to increase over whether or 
not the experiments actually showed the 
results that we believe they showed. Fi- 
nally, the experiments did not immedi- 
ately affect social policy. The changes (in 
the way in which we treat ex-prisoners) 
that may result from the experiment have 
been postponed to the future—how far in 
the future, one may only speculate, given 
the possible changes in our federal gov- 
ernment that this year’s election might 
produce. 

What is the balance between positive 
and negative? Given the slowness of the 
process by which new research findings 
are assimilated into the body of sociology, 
it is clearly too early to tell. Interestingly 
enough, the negative is experienced im- 
mediately, but the positive outcomes will 
take place, if at all, over the next decade. 
My. colleagues and I have great hopes 
that, eventually, the score will show a de- 
cided positive balance. 


Opportunities in Applied Social Research 
Today 


Applied social research may or may not 
be as attractive as I have described it, but 
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if there are no opportunities for participa- 
tion in such activities, then that message 
may be enlightening-—but trrelevant—to 
our discipline. Such is decidedly not the 
case, however: applied social research 
must be described as having been, during 
the last two decades, one of the growth 
sectors in our economy. Estimates (Abt, 
1980) of the amounts spent in the federal 
budgets of the last few years on applied 
social research, in one form or another, 
vary from a high of two billion to a low of 
about one billion. The amount spent on 
the evaluation of educational programs 
alone was estimated to be more than 100 
million in 1976. Whatever estimate one 
accepts, the numbers indicate that applied 
social research is big, strong, and 
flourishing—especially when compared to 


the support of basic social research pro- . 


gram funds, which amount to only several 
hundred million for all the social sciences 
combined. In addition, private foun- 
dations also provide support, although on 
a smaller scale. 

Note that these funds count only the 
federal budget allocations. State and local 
governments also support applied social 
research, perhaps not to the same extent 
but adding at least several hundred million 
more. 

With all these funds going for applied 
social research, one might predict that 
sociology and sociologists would be wal- 
lowing in prosperity. Such appears to be 
far from the current state of our discipline. 
While we are not on the threshold of des- 
titution and widespread unemployment, 
it does not appear that sociologists gener- 
ally have participated fully in the last two 
decades of growth in applied social re- 
search. There are a variety of reasons for 
our failure to participate. 

First of all, applied social research is 
certainly not the monopoly of sociology. 
Economics, psychology, political science, 
education, geography, anthropology, and 
such hybrid fields as business, communi- 
cation, social work, and operations re- 
search are all fields that can and do par- 
ticipate in applied social research. Indeed, 
my best estimate is that economists, psy- 
chologists, and educational researchers 
are more deeply involved in applied social 
research than any other field. Of course, 
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the three leaders in applied social research 
are bigger fields than sociology and, 
hence, such leadership reflects in part the 
fact that there are simply many more psy- 
chologists, educators, and economists 
than sociologists. But it also reflects the 
fact that, within those fields, applied work 
is accorded higher regard than in sociol- 
ogy. Sociology has been primarily an aca- 
demic field, with far fewer sociologists 
employed outside the groves of academe, 
compared to the profile of economists and 
psychologists. 

Second, much of the funds available for 
applied social research doés not go to uni- 
versities but to nonacademic organ- 
izations. Within the last decade, new or- 
ganizations have appeared on the scene to 


_ provide the applied social research that 


was demanded by the existence of re- 
search funds. Older, nonacademic re- 
search organizations have also responded 
by increasing their staffs. Research orga- 
nizations loosely connected with universi- 
ties, such as NORC and Michigan’s ISR, 
have expanded as well. Some of the larger 
research firms now dwarf university social 
science divisions. For example, Abt As- 
sociates, Inc., located in Cambridge, em- 
ploys more social science Ph.D.’s on its 
staff than any of the universities in the 
Boston area. The Rand Corporation in 
Santa Monica has enough social scientists 
on its staff to offer a Ph.D. program in the 
social sciences. 

The rapid increase in effective demand 
for applied social research has not been 
without accompanying problems. First of 
all, it appears that legislators often im- 
posed impossible research demands—yet, 
at the same time, offered funds to do those 
impossible tasks, a situation that is a 
structured strain toward hypocrisy, and 
fraud on the part of suppliers. Literally 
scores of ‘‘beltway bandit” firms were 
started to bid on the offered contracts, 
often to accomplish tasks that could be 
done or completed within the allotted-time 
or budget or with existing research 
technology. Second, the demand for 
applied social researchers exceeded the 
available supply, with the result that there 
were many persons who became social 
researchers by fiat. A serious negative 
consequence of the rapid growth in 
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applied social research was that the qual- 
ity of much of such research was exceed- 
ingly poor—especially in the earliest part 
of the growth period and especially on the 
state and local level. Fortunately, there is 
an apparent secular trend toward in- 
creased quality accompanied by a high 
failure rate among the ‘‘beltway bandits.” 
The low quality of some of this research, 
however, has not helped to raise the status 
of applied social research among the aca- 
demic disciplines. i 

Not all of the quality problems of 
applied social research have been solved. 
There are still many applied research 
projects that are ill-conceived, sloppily 
executed, and presented in a misleading 
fashion. Yet the best of applied social re- 
search is as good as the best social science 
going. Furthermore, the average quality is 
rising as quality standards diffuse more 
widely and as the critical process de- 
scribed earlier takes hold. 

It is especially striking that the 
research-oriented universities and social 
science departments have not participated 
very much in the burgeoning market for 
applied social research. One of the major 
reasons has just been alluded to: often, the 
research tasks were impossible to accom- 
plish and inadequately funded. But there 
are also additional reasons. First, applied 
social research is not very high on the 
academic totem pole of prestige. Second, 
even when the research tasks are attrac- 
tive and of intrinsic interest, academicians 
find it difficult to respond quickly to the 
research procurement process and to 
mount the often-extensive, large-scale re- 
search projects that are called for. What- 
ever the reasons, the concentration of 
applied social research activities outside 
the university walls has meant that sociol- 
ogy as primarily an academic discipline 
has not been reached by this new pros- 

rity. 

Third, applied social research demands 
skills that not all sociologists have re- 
ceived through training or through prac- 
tice. By and large, applied social research 
is quantitative research and I would ven- 
ture that the level of relevant skills 
achieved on the average by sociologists is 
considerably below that of the social sci- 


ence fields that have been more successful | 
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in applied work. In addition, applied work 
requires an attentiveness to policy-related 
structural features of our society. For 
example, the TARP experiments are con- 
cerned not with altering the etiological 
conditions of crime in our society but with 
slight, inexpensive, and politically expe- 
dient alterations in our social services 
system that might avert a very small pro- 
portion of all crimes. 

Whatever the reasons for our disci- 
pline’s lack of participation in applied so- 
cial research, it is clear that we are miss- 
ing out on some important opportunities. 
Primary among these missed opportuni- 
ties are those that relate to the intellectual 
health of our discipline. Applied social re- 
search, as I have tried to argue earlier, 
here, provides important opportunities to 
learn more about how society works for 
building theory and for strengthening our 
base of empirical knowledge. 

There are also organizational reasons 
for building a stronger level of participa- 
tion in applied social research. Academic 
employment for sociologists at present— 
and even more so in the future—is drying 
up. We can no longer afford to run under- 
graduate curricula that lead to no specific 
vocational opportunities for graduates. 
Few departments in the country are expe- 
riencing any increases in undergraduate 
enrollment and in majors. We appear to be 
losing out to fields in which there are clear 
employment opportunities beyond 
graduation. I suggest that junior-level 
applied. research opportunity is one such 
vocational goal that we could emphasize 
in our teaching and training programs. 

Applied social research is even more 
important for graduate-level training in our 
discipline. There are jobs out there in the 
applied social research ‘“‘industry’’ that 
properly trained new sociology Ph.D.’s - 
could enter. l 

In order to take greater advantage of 
these occupational opportunities for our 
undergraduate majors and those who earn 
graduate degrees, it is necessary for the 
discipline to build linkages to applied so- 
cial research as an institutionalized ac- 
tivity. This means that academic 
sociologists will have to participate more 
in applied work. We have to learn how to 
compete successfully for the funds that 
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are available, learn how to undertake the 
more complicated and extensive research 
tasks that are involved. This last point 
may mean that we have to build research 
Organizations within universities or 
loosely connected with them that can effi- 
ciently and skillfully carry out the re- 
search tasks involved. Building such or- 
ganizations will mean that academicians 
will have the experience to understand 
properly the research tasks involved 
and will be able to provide the 
apprenticeship-like hands-on experiences 
for undergraduate majors and graduate 
students that can make academicians at- 
tractive as researchers. We will also have 
to revamp our undergraduate and gradu- 
` ate curricula to reflect a greater emphasis 


on quantitative research and on policy- ` 


oriented research. Note that I am not sug- 
gesting that sociology become a 
monolithic discipline as far as research 
methods are concerned. All I am ad- 
vocating is greater emphasis, especially at 
the undergraduate level. 

Of course, all the changes suggested 
above imply a greater recognition to be 
given to applied work as crucial to the 
health of our discipline. That means that 
we should not lift our eyebrows when our 
better graduate students take 
nonacademic research positions, con- 
veying the notion that by so doing they 
have left the company of the elect. It 
means that we evaluate applied social re- 
search as research and not automatically 
deduct points because it is applied. It also 
means that those of us who do both basic 
and applied work should be as proud of 
the latter as of the former. Applied social 
researchers should come out of the closet! 

There are other institutional changes 
that would also be helpful. Our profes- 
sional association currently has an aca- 
demic bias that manifests itself in a variety 
of ways: our employment bulletin lists few 
nonacademic positions, and the editors of 
our professional journals are reluctant to 
consider articles that are clearly applied 
research. The American Sociological As- 
sociation should be taking the lead in 
helping to bridge the distance between our 
discipline and the intellectual and em- 
ployment opportunities in applied social 
research. 
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Sociology has deep roots in humanity’s 
desire to understand and control the tur- 
moil of social change and in its striving for 
ways to lessen the toll of humankind. It 
would be to deny our heritage to become 
more and more turned inward to an in- 
creasingly precious academic discipline. 
For the sake of our intellectual growth and 
our disciplinary strength, we need to 
provide a more respectable place for 
applied work, a move that will surely re- 
dound to our benefit in excitement, 
theoretical progress, and a renewed sense 
of the relevance of our work to the world 
around us. 
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The author investigates the theory, methods, and findings of animal behaviorists and social 
scientists studying dominance hierarchies-in small groups. In both disciplines: (1) the literature 
argues that the explanations of hierarchy structure are based upon differences in individual 
characteristics among group members; (2) although critical examination reveals that these 
explanations require stringent conditions to account for commonly occurring kinds of 
hierarchies in humans and animals, the available data indicate such conditions are not met; and 
(3) the hierarchy-formation process has not been adequately studied. In an attempt to alleviate 
the current problems in hierarchy research, I present the results of a particular animal study and 
develop a general expianation as to how hierarchy structures arise. This approach applies to 
both humans and animals and serves as a model of how the cumulative patterns of interactions 
among individuals produce group social structures. 


Despite great differences in social be- 
havior in many human and animal groups, 
their dominance hierarchies are re- 
markably similar (see Brown, 1975; and 
Wilson, 1975, for general background on 
dominance hierarchies). Why should spe- 
cies so diverse as animals are from one 
another, and as all the animals are from 
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humans, form dominance hierarchies so 
similar in structure? And, even more ba- 
sically, how are we to study and explain 
the formation of dominance structures in 
small groups of men and animals? The 
goal, here, is to make a start toward an- 
swering these questions by developing a 
new approach to the study of hierarchy 
structures. This approach explains how 
hierarchies emerge from the interaction 
among group members rather than being 
generated by differences among those in- 
dividuals. It treats hierarchy formation as 
a developmental process in which the out- 
comes of previous interactions influence 
the course of successive ones, and it indi- 
cates how patterns of interaction fit to- 
gether to form the kinds of dominance 
hierarchies commonly observed. 

This paper is in five parts: (1) a sum- 
mary of the data collected on dominance 
hierarchies and the methods used to 
gather those data in both the animal be- 
havior and the human social sciences lit- 
erattire; (2) a critical evaluation of the 
theories that have been proposed to ex- 
plain hierarchy structures in both disci- 
plines; (3) a presentation of the results of a 
study of hierarchy formation in an animal 
group; (4) a new approach to the theory of 
hierarchy formation; and (5) an evaluation 
of the new approach as well as a discus- 
sion of the implications of the results for 
continuing research. 
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HIERARCHY STRUCTURES IN ANIMAL AND 
HUMAN GROUPS 

The Animal Behavior Approach 


One of the distinguishing features of the 
animal behavior or ethological tradition is 
the emphasis on behavioral observation 


and the use of ethograms (or catalogs of 


behavior) developed for each kind of ani- 
mal or human group studied. In a typical 
ethological study, a group is observed for 
a period of time sufficiently long to dis- 
cover the direction of dominance relation- 
ships among all possible pairs in the 


group. The direction of a dominance re- 


lationship in a pair is typically determined 
by asymmetries in the agonistic (a cate- 
gory including both aggressive and sub- 
missive behaviors) behavior of the indi- 
viduals toward one another. For example, 
the individual who delivers all or the 
majority of aggressive acts in a pair- is 
considered dominant, and the individual 
who receives the acts or initiates most of 
the submissive gestures is considered 
subordinate. The pattern of the relation- 
ships in a group is frequently represented 
in a ‘‘dominance matrix.’ A dominance 
matrix has either a ‘‘0”’ or a “I` in all 
off-diagonal cells: a “1” in the i, j cell 
indicates that mdividual i dominates indi- 
vidual j and a ‘‘0”’ indicates that j domi- 
nates i. 

All the dominance relationships in a 
group, taken together, form the hierarchy 
structure., Theoretically, hierarchy 
structures can vary from linear, at one 
extreme, to the other extreme in which 
each individual in the group dominates an 
equal number of other individuals. In a 
linear hierarchy there is an individual A 
who dominates all others, an individual B 
who dominates all but A, and so forth, 
down to the last individual who dominates 
no one. An example of a dominance ma- 
trix for a linear hierarchy with five indi- 
viduals is given in Table 1, and a matrix 
for a hierarchy as far away from linearity 
as possible—in which each animal domi- 
nates an equal number of animals—is 
given in Table 2. 

A surprisingly uniform finding by 
ethologists is that hierarchies in small 
groups (less than about ten members) are 
frequently and perhaps predominantly 
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Table 1. Dominance Matrix Showing a Linear 


Hierarchy 
Dominant Number 
Animal Dominated Animal Dominated 
A BE C D E 
À = l l 1 ] 4 
B` 0 — i! H l 3 
C 0 g — | 1 2 
D 0 0 0 — |] Í 
E 0 0 0 0 — 0 


linear or near-linear. This finding is stable 
across many individual researchers’ work 
and across an extremely broad range of 
animal species from insects to primates. 
For example, linear and near-linear 


‘hierarchies have been found among cer- 
tain kinds of wasps and bumble bees (Wil- 


son, 1971); various birds—such as chick- 
ens (Guhl, 1975), chaffinches (Marler, 
1955), and red crossbills (Tordoff, 1954); 
domestic mammals—such as cows 
(Schein and Fohrman, 1955) and ponies 
(Tyler, 1972); wild mammals—such as 
coyotes (Bekoff, 1976) and buffaloes 
(McHugh, 1975); and primates in the wild 
and in captivity—including rhesus mon- 
keys (Sade, 1967), baboons (Hausfater, 
1975), and vervets (Struhsaker, 1967). In 
the primates, hierarchies can become 
more complex through both the formation 
of coalitions and what is known as depen- 
dent rank (Jolly, 1972). In dependent rank, 
a particular individual (animal) is able to 
achieve dominance over another animal in 
the presence of a third animal (frequently 
its mother or consort) but not able to do so 
if the third animal is not present. How- 
ever, even in those groups where coa- 
litions and dependent rank are found, 
there is often a linear or near-linear 


Table 2. Dominance Matrix Showing a Hierarchy in 
Which Each Animal Dominates an Equal 
Number of Cther Animals 


Dominant Number 
Animal Dominated Animal Dominated 
A B C D ‘EE 
A oat 1 0 0 2 
B 0 — l i 0 2 
C 0 0 — 1 l 2 
D 1 0 0 — | 2 
E l 1 0 QO m 2 
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hierarchy if relationships are examined 
between pairs when a coalition partner or 
third party conferring dependent rank is 
not present. 

Researchers in the ethological tradition 
who have studied human groups have fre- 
quently focused on hierarchical relation- 
ships; many of these studies have been on 
preschool children (McGrew, 1972; 
Missakian, 1976; Strayer and Strayer, 
1976), but adolescent groups have also 
been examined (Savin-Williams, 1977; 
1979; 1980). In addition to using nonver- 
bal, behavioral measures of dominance, as 
in the animal studies, some studies have 
also employed verbal indices of 
dominance—for example, if A gives an 
order to B and B obeys, then A is rated as 
dominant to B (Savin-Williams, 1977; 
1979; 1980). As in the animal studies, 
findings indicate that human hierarchies 
are frequently linear or near-linear 
(Missakian, 1976; Savin-Williams, 1977; 
1979; 1980). In those studies where data 
have been collected for some but not all 
possible pairwise interactions, the data 
indicate that only a few interactions de- 
viate from those expected in a linear 
` hierarchy (McGrew, 1972; Strayer and 
Strayer, 1976). 

Another uniform trend is that most 
studies by ethologists have been static. 


That is, in the great majority, studies have — 


described a given hierarchy structure at 


some particular time rather than either' 


explaining how that hierarchy structure 
was established or examining the proc- 
esses by which members of the group 
changed rank over time. 


The Human Social Science Approach 


The research of sociologists and social 
psychologists, like that of ethologists, has 
provided, for the most part, static de- 
scriptions of social structure in small 
groups. There are a few notable ex- 
ceptions (such as Newcomb’s [1961] 
work) but these tend to utilize self- 
reported preference (friendship) data 
rather than observational.data on asym- 
metric relationships. These static de- 
scriptions indicate a strong hierarchical 
component in the social structure of a 
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broad spectrum of human small groups. 
Three areas of research are of relevance 
here: the study of human small groups in 
laboratory settings, the study of these 
groups in ‘“‘natural’’ situations, and the 
analysis of sociometric data. 

When groups of unacquainted individu- 
als are assembled in laboratory settings, a 
differentiation of’ members quickly 
emerges along such dimensions as fre- 
quency of originating and receiving vari- 
ous kinds of behavioral acts and ratings of 
leadership and likeability by fellow group 
members (see Collins and Raven, 1969; - 
Gibb, 1969; and Hare, 1976, for com- 
prehensive reviews). Some members 
show behavioral profiles that give them 
relatively high control over the actions of 
their fellows and over group activities in 
general, while other members exert rela- ` 
tively little influence on either group ac- 
tivities or their colleagues (e.g., see Bales 
and Slater, 1955, and the reviews cited 
above). Researchers using the status ex- 
pectation paradigm have shown that ex- 
ternal status characteristics—such as so- 
cial class, race, and gender—influence the 
distribution of participation and prestige 
in these groups (see Berger et al., 1972, for 
a general statement of the paradigm and 
Fennell et al., 1978, for a provocative dis- 
cussion of differences in male and female 
groups). 

Although ethologists and laboratory 
small-groups researchers frequently col- 
lect the same kind of data—individual A 
directs an act of type X to individual 
B—their analyses of the data are different. 
As mentioned above, ethologists look at 
the hierarchy structures produced by all 
possible pairwise relationships among 
group members. Laboratory small-groups 
researchers, however, tend to concentrate 
on rank measures—-the comparison of in- 
dividuals in terms of total interaction rates 
or group preference scores. Bales et al. 
(1951) is a partial exception in that they 
give pairwise interaction frequencies for 
18 aggregated sessions of six-man groups. 

Studies in natural settings—such as 
those by Blau (1955) of a-bureaucratic 
agency, Hanfmann (1935) of kindergarten 
children, Homans (1950) of an industrial 
work group, and Whyte (1955) of 


gangs—-provide further confirmation of 
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the hierarchical structure of human small 
groups. These studies all find clearly dif- 
ferentiated status rank systems based 
upon both the behavioral actions and sen- 
timents of group members. Although most 
of these studies, like the laboratory 
small-groups studies, do not provide data 
on all possible pairwise relationships in 
their groups, the werk of Hanfmann (1935) 
is an exception. Her data indicate the 
presence of a near-linear hierarchy in kin- 
dergarten children, comparable to those 
reported by ethologists for other human 
and animal groups. (See Mazur, 1973, for 
_ a pioneering comparison of hierarchies: in 
humans and animals; his approach and 
conclusions, however, differ from those 
presented here.) 

The studies of sociometric data by 
Davis (1970), Hallinan (1974), and Holland 
and Leinhardt (1970; 1971; 1972) provide 
some of the most sophisticated de- 
scriptions available of social structure in 
small human groups. Although one might 
expect preference choices to yield 
structures considerably different from 
those produced by dominance relation- 
ships, there are in fact considerable 
similarities. These researchers have dis- 
covered (with high consistency across 
studies and samples) that there is a strong 
trend toward transitivity in the preference 
relations of group members (for example, 
if A chooses B as a friend and B chooses 
C, than A will choose C also). As will be 
explained in greater detail, there is a 
similar strong trend toward transitivity in 
the dominance relationships of human and 
animal groups. In a linear hierarchy all 
possible triads have transitive dominance 
relationships; and, in a near-linear hierar- 
chy almost all the possible triads have 
transitive relationships. Davis (1970:850) 
suggests that, with more refined data 
where the stronger preference relation for 
every pair in a group could be determined, 
‘“‘sociometric data would tend to fit the 
model of a transitive tournament.” A 
transitive tournament is another term for a 
linear hierarchy and, if Davis’s suggestion 
is correct, then social structures produced 


properly refined preference relationships, _ 


and dominance relationships would be 
identical. 
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THEORIES PROPOSED FOR THE 
EXPLANATION OF HIERARCHY 
STRUCTURES 


I will now examine theories pro- 
posed—explicitly and implicitly—in both 
the animal behavior and human social sci- 
ences literature, to explain the formation 
of hierarchy structures. This examination 
is based upon previous research by the 
author (Chase, 1974). The procedure used 
in that study was this: various theories of 
hierarchy structure were expressed in 
their basic (core) form, and that core form 
was converted into a mathematical model, 
a simple mathematical expression of what 
the core form implied. Then the 
stringency of the conditions needed by 
each mathematical model to predict the- 
empirically common linear and near-linear 
hierarchies was examined and the avail- 
able data inspected, to determine if the 
conditions were met. 

The two mathematical models that 
proved to encompass most of the expla- 
nations of hierarchies were a correlational 
model and a pairwise interaction model. 
For example: explanations that are bas- 
ically correlational models are those that 
indicate that individuals’ positions in a 
hierarchy are determined by their physical 
attributes, their genetic endowment, theif 
hormonal state, their past social perform- 
ance, their personality traits, the social 
labels that they have been given, or any 
composite of these factors. In order to 
account for linear and near-linear hierar- 
chies, correlations betwéén ranks in a 
hierarchy and their scores.on any of the 
above-mentioned variables or composites 
would have to be .9 or greater (Chase, 
1974). This théoretical result holds for 
linear and near-linear hierarchies no mat- 
ter what species of animal, including hu- 
mans, are involved and no matter what 
variables or composite of variables are 
used to predict rank in a hierarchy. This is 
a high correlation coefficient, indeed, and 
one which indicates that any correlational 
explanation must fulfill a stringent math- 
ematical condition. : 

An examination of the literature indi- 
cates that correlations of .9 or higher are 
not usually found between a factor pre- 
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dicting dominance and rank in a hierar- 
chy. Some of the best correlational data 
available are for animals and, specifically, 
for the premier animal of dominance 
studies—the chicken. Correlations vary in 
size for different investigations and, in 
studies that examined the association 
between an individual’s aggressive- 
ness—as indicated by its success in fights 
with other animals, and its place in a 
hierarchy—correlations ranged from 
about .4 to .8 (Chase, 1974). These corre- 
lations, then, were not as high as the 
target value of .9, although some were 
near. . 

Explanations of hierarchies that are 
pairwise interaction models in their ca- 
nonical form are, for example, differences 
in fighting ability for animals, theories 
dealing with the interaction of personality 
types for humans, and exchange theories 
for humans. In this model it is assumed 
that each member of a group has a pair- 
wise contest with each other member, that 
the winner of a contest dominates the 
loser in the group hierarchy, and that an 
individual has a particular probability of 
success in each contest. This model re- 
quires that there must be one individual 
with a .95 probability of dominating each 
other individual, a second individual with 
a .95 probability of beating every one but 
the first individual, and so forth down to 
the last individual who has only a .05 
probability of beating any other individual 
(Chase, 1974). These results hold, re- 


gardless of the species of animal and re- 


gardless of what factors are assumed to 


explain success in pairwise interactions. ` 


As in the correlational model, these re- 
sults indicate that stringent mathematical 
conditions must be fulfilled with the pair- 
wise interaction model: Again, it has been 
found that data which best determined if 
these conditions were met were from ani- 
mals, specifically chickens, and that the 
required conditions were not fulfilled 
(Chase, 1974). 

It is not that correlational and pairwise 
encounter theories and measurements 
give us no useful information about the 
success of individuals in dominance in- 
teractions or the places of individuals in 
hierarchies; they do, indeed; but the kind 
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of information they give us is not suffi-. 
cient to account for a group level social 
structure, the overall hierarchy found in a 
group. Although individuals in a group 
may differ, it appears that the differences 
are not strong enough to explain empiri- 
cally common dominance structures (see 
Hallinan, 1974, for a similar argument 
concerning individual differences and 
sociometric structures). _ 


TRIADS AND THE FORMATION OF 
HIERARCHIES 


If many of the currently accepted 
theories of hierarchies and dominance re- 
lations are not adequate, then what might 
explain the presence of linear and near- 
linear hierarchies so frequently found in 
human and animal groups? As discussed 
above, theories that attempt to explain 
hierarchy structure by correlations (or the 
characteristics of single individuals) and 
theories that use pairwise interactions (or 
the characteristics of pairs of individuals) 
appear to be inadequate. As Simmel 
realized long ago, three is a very impor- 
tant number in sociology, and I shall show 
that the structure of interaction in triads is 
very important for explaining the forma- 
tion of linear and near-linear hierarchies. 
In order to iinderstand the importance of 
triadic interaction, one must be aware ofa 
simple mathematical fact: in a linear 
hierarchy all possible triads have transi- 
tive dominance relationships, and if a 
hierarchy is not linear it contains at least 
one triad with intransitive dominance. 
relationships—and the fewer the intransi- 
tive triads, the closer the hierarchy to 
linearity. In a triad with transitive domi- 
nance relationships, if individual A domi- 
nates B and B dominates C, then A also 


. dominates C. So, A dominates the other 


two members, B dominates C, and C 
dominates no one. Figure 1A shows a 
triad with transitive dominance relation- 
ships. In a triad with intransitive domi- 
nance relationships, the three individuals 
cannot be arranged in rank order because.. 
each individual dominates one other indi- 
vidual. That is, A dominates, say, B; B 
dominates C; and C. dominates, rather 
than is dominated by, A. Figure 1B shows 
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B. Intransitive Triad 


Figure 1. The Configuration of Dominance Relationships in a Transitive and an Intransitive Triad 
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Figure 2. (A.) Final Configuration of Dominance Relationships in All Triads Having Two Extant Dominance 
Relationships at the End of the Observation Period. (B.) Initial Sonnenanen of Dominance 


Relationships in Triad with One Reversal 


a triad with intransitive relationships. In a 
linear hierarchy all individuals can be 
ranked uniquely from top to bottom by the 
number of group members they dominate, 
and, therefore, any three can be ranked 
with respect to one another and form a 
transitive triad (this can be seen, for 
example, by taking all possible subgroups 
of three in Table 1). In a hierarchy which 
is not linear, not all individuals are 
uniquely ranked by the number of group 
members they dominate—there is at least 
one tie and, therefore, at least one in- 
transitive triad. Table 3 shows the domi- 
nance matrix for a group in which there is 
a tie in rank between A, B, and C and one 
intransitive triad involving A, B, and C. 


Table 3. Dominance Matrix Showing a Hierarchy 
with One Intransitive Trait Involving A, B, 


and C 
Dominant Number 
Animal Dominated Animal Dominated 
A B C D E 

A "S uO > 3 

B 0 — 1 1 l 3 

C 1 0 — |] 1 3 

D 0 0 0 — 1 1 

E 0 o 0 0 — 0 


Experimental Design and Data Collection 


Could linear and near-linear hierarchies 
be so common because animals and hu- 
mans use behavioral processes which 
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favor the formation of transitive triads and 
discourage the formation of intransitive 
triads? (Cf. Davis, 1970; Feld, 1980; Halli- 
nan, 1974; Holland and Leinhardt, 1970; 
1971; 1972 for discussions of forces pro- 
moting transitivity in preference relation- 
ships.) l 

In order to answer this question, I de- 
signed an experiment to determine the 
actual extent of transitive dominance re- 
lationships in groups of three individuals 
and, if transitivity were common, to dis- 
cover the behavioral processes by which 
transitive relationships were generated. 
The species of choice for this experiment 
was the chicken; hierarchies in chickens 
are often linear or near-linear as are 
hierarchies in more socially complex spe- 
cies such as primates and humans, but at 
the same time the behavior of chickens is 
simple enough so that it- is more tractable 
to analysis. In addition, the most exten- 
sive dominance research on any species is 
on the chicken. 

In this experiment, groups of three pre- 
viously unacquainted chickens were 


placed in a neutral cage, and all aggressive 


actions among the individuals were re- 


corded. Twenty-four triads were ob-. 


served; each chicken took part in three 
triads, and each chicken in a group had 
been in the same number of triads -pre- 
viously. The data recorded consisted of 
the identity of the chicken initiating an 
ageressive action (the attacker), the iden- 
tity of the chicken attacked (the receiver), 
the kind of aggressive action (peck, 


feather-pull, claw (scratch), or Jump-on), 


and the real (clock) time at which each at- 
tack occurred. Each triad was observed 
for four hours to give a grand total of 96 
hours of observation time. A combined 
total of 2,801 aggressive acts was re- 
corded, and the resulting average rate of 
aggression was 29.2 acts per hour or 116.7 
acts per triad. 

- An SSR Keyboard was used to record 
the data. The data output from the 
Keyboard was converted to an electronic 
signal recorded on audio tape with a stan- 
dard tape recorder, and the resulting data 
tapes were transcribed by computer to 
produce hard copies of the data record 
and files for later analysis by computer 
(see Stephenson et al., 1975, and Stephen- 
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son, 1979, for a description of the SSR 
Keyboard and its capabilities). An excerpt 
from a data record is presented in Table 4. 


The Extent of Transitivity in Triads 


When groups of previously unac- 
quainted chickens are assembled, there 
are usually interchanges of aggressive ac- 
tions between individuals although, in 
some pairs, one animal immediately sub- 
mits to the other animal without ever 
fighting back. After either a short or more 
protracted series of interchanges, the 
asymmetric pattern of aggressive acts 
seen in established hierarchies develops: 
the interchanges stop and all or almost all 
of the aggressive actions are performed by 
one member of a pair against the other. At 
this point, one can think of a ‘‘decision’’ 
having been reached: a dominance re- 
lationship has been formed with one ani- 
mal being dominant and the other subor- 
dinate. 

In order to determine when a domi- 
nance relationship had been formed and, 
thus, to discover the extent of transitivity 
in the experimental triads, two criteria 
were used. One animal was considered to 
be dominant over another if: (1) it deliv- 
ered any three aggressive actions in a row 
(any combination of pecks, feather- 
pulls, jump-ons, or claws) against the 
other animal and (2) there was a 30-minute 
period, following the third aggressive act, 
during which the receiver of the aggres- 
sion did not attack the initiator. The in- 
volvement of either member of the pair 


Table 4. Data Excerpt 


Act Time Aggressive 
Number Real Time Interval Acts 

0 09:30:25.1 — Session Begins 
1 09:31:01.8 36.7 sec. 3P1" 

2 09:31:03.5 1.7 3P1 

3 09:31:31.8 28.3 I P3 

4 09:32:06.8 35.0 1P2 

5 09:32:08.6 1.8 1PU2> 
6 09:32:10.1 1.5 1C2° 

7 09:32:14.9 4.8 3P1 

8 09:32:18.6 3.7 1P2 

9 09:32:21.2 2.6 3J2¢ 


a “P” is the code for a peck. 

b “PU” is the code for a feather-pull. 
b “C” ig the code for a claw (scratch). 
a J” ig the code for a jump-on. 
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with the third member of a triad was not 
considered in these criteria and neither 
was the length of time necessary for the 
completion of the three acts. Once 
formed, a dominance relationship could 
be reversed if the subordinate animal ful- 
filled the criteria. While somewhat arbi- 
trary, these criteria have support as a 


valid index of stable dominance. 


relationships—of the 54 dominance re- 
lationships meeting the criteria in this 
study, only two were later reversed within 
the four-hour observation period (after- 
ward, each chicken was returned to its 
home cage). The average time required to 
fulfill the criteria in the 52 initially formed 
relationships was 82.6 minutes, and only 
two relationships were established within 
less than 30 minutes before the end of an 
observation period. There was, then, a 
sufficient time period after the formation 
of most relationships for reversals to 
occur, 

An examination of the configuration of 
relationships at the end of each observa- 
tion period indicated that | triad had no 
dominance relationships, 17 had two, and 
6 had all three possible relationships. The 
17 triads with two dominance relation- 
ships all had the same configuration—one 
animal dominated each of the other two. If 
the two dominance ‘relationships were 
determined randomly, this configuration 
would have a probability of .25 and would 
be expected to occur, by chance, about 
four times in 17. This configuration is 
shown in Figure 2A. It is important to note 
that this configuration guarantees a triad 
with transitive dominance relationships 
` regardless of which subordinate later 
comes to dominate the other (preliminary 
analysis of data from several groups of 
four chickens each, observed for 12 hours, 
indicates that subordinate animals tend to 
form dominance relationships among 
themselves, in time). If B later dominates 
C, there is a transitive triad with A on top, 
B in the middle, and C on bottom. If C 
later dominates B, there is a transitive 
triad with A on top, C in the middle, and B 
on the bottom. 

Similarly, the 6 triads with three domi- 
nance relationships all had the same con- 
figuration, a triad with transitive relation- 
ships as shown in Figure 1A. A transitive 
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triad has a probability of .75 of occurring if 
relationships are determined randomly— 
and would be expected to occur between 
four and five times out of six. Taken to- 
gether, these findings demonstrate a 
marked tendency toward transitivity in 
the experimental triads, and this finding 
corroborates those of the studies of 
human and animal groups reviewed ear- 
lier. 

An examination of the two groups with 
reversals in previously formed dominance 
relationships gives additional support for 
the tendency toward transitivity. In one of 
these triads, animal A initially dominated 
B but was herself dominated by C (see 
Figure 2B). With this configuration an in- 
transitive triad would have developed had 
B come to dominate C or a transitive triad 
if C had come to dominate B. In actual 
fact, A and C reversed their relationship, 
and this produced the configuration 
shown in Figuré 2A which guaranteed a 
transitive triad. In the other triad, the ini- 
tial configuration of relationships was in- 
transitive, as shown in Figure 1B. By the 
end of the observation period, A and B 
reversed their dominance, with the triad 
having a transitive relationship shown in 
Figure 1A resulting. 


Behavioral Processes Leading to 
Transitivity 


I now present a data analysis that shows 
how the interaction process in triads helps 
to explain the tendency toward transitive 
dominance relationships. The first part of 
the analysis treats the long-term structure 
of the interaction process and the second 
part, the short-term structure. 

1. Long-term Processes. This analysis 
of long-term processes includes the 17 
triads with two relationships and the 6 
with three relationships and excludes the 1 
triad with no relationships. The analysis 
examines the effect of ‘‘winning’’ and 
‘‘losing’’—that is, the impact of either 
gaining dominance or becoming subordi- 
nate upon the further aggressive behavior 
of a chicken. 

The analysis begins with the 16 triads in 
which only two dominance relationships 
were formed (no reversals) and 1 triad 
with three relationships in which one ani- 
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mal first became dominant over the other 
two and then one of the subordinates be- 
came dominant over the other. (All other 
triads will be. examined later.) An inspec- 
tion of the first dominance relationship 
formed in each of the 16 triads with two 
relationships reveals that there is one 
uniform pattern of behavior followed by. 
each animal becoming dominant, and an- 
Other pattern by each animal becoming 
subordinate. The rule of strategy followed 
by each subordinate is to withdraw almost 
totally from all subsequent aggressive 
activity—not only against the animal that 
has become its superior but also against 
the bystander animal. None of the sixteen 
animals becoming the first subordinate in 
these triads ever became dominant over 
the bystander, nor did any ever reverse 
its relationship with its superior. In 
addition, the rate of aggressive activity of 
these animals dropped to almost zero after 
they received the third attack from the 
chicken to which they became subordi- 
nate; their average rate of aggressive ac- 
tivity before the third attack was 15.8 
acts/hr. and after this attack it was 0.2 
acts/hr. (significant at the p < .02 level, 
Wilcoxon signed rank test). On the other 
hand, each chicken winning the first 
dominance encounter went on to be ag- 


gressive toward the bystander and to gain ` 


dominance over her. ` 

There is a slight variation on these rules 
found in the single triad in which one 
chicken first became dominant over the 
two others and then one of the subordi- 
nates became dominant over the other. In 
this triad, the strategy of the initially 
dominant chicken was the same as in the 
preceding paragraph; she went on to 
attack—and win dominance over—the 
bystander. The loser of the initial domi- 
nance encounter, however, showed a 
small variation in strategy. After the third 
attack by the animal to which she became 
initially subordinate, she initiated no ag- 
gressive acts at all for 115 minutes; then 
she began to attack the bystander, later 
winning dominance over her. 

The next part of the analysis concen- 
trates on 4 triads in which three domi- 
nance relationships were formed. Figure 3 
shows the order of formation of domi- 
nance relationships in these tnads. In 


AN 
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Figure 3. Configuration of Dominance Relationships 
in the Transitive Triad Resulting When the 
Initial Dominant and Bystander Engage in 
a Dominance Contest After Each Has 
Won over the Initial Subordinate 


these triads the chicken losing the first 
dominance encounter lost a second domi- 
nance encounter with the bystander, and, 
then, the animal who won the first domi- 
nance contest engaged the bystander (who 
had won the second dominance contest in 


‘the group) in a contest to determine domi- 


nance. The strategy of the initial subordi- 
nate was the same as in the groups above: 
she decreased her aggressive activity, and 
she did not become dominant over the 
bystander or reverse her relationship with 
her initial superior. The strategy taken by 
the winners in these triads is similar to 
that of the winners in the groups above; 
winners here directed aggressive acts 
toward the animal not yét dominated— 
that is, the winner of the initial contest and 
of the second contest (the bystander) 
battled for dominance. Initial dominators 
won over bystanders in three out of four 
cases, but no matter which won, a transi- 
tive triad was guaranteed by the initial 
configuration of relationships (A and C 
both dominated B).. 

The final collection of groups to be ex- 
amined are the 2 triads in which an ini- 
tially formed dominance relationship was 
later reversed. There were two extant 
dominance relationships at the end of the 
observation period in one of these triads 
and three relationships in the other. Fig- 
ures 4A and 4B show the order of forma- 
tion of relationships in these triads. In the 
group ending with two relationships, the 
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Figure 4. The Order of Formation of Dominance Relationships in the Two Triads with Reversals (Dominance 
Relationships Later Reversed Are Indicated by Dashed Lines) 


initial subordinate became dominant over 
the bystander, and then reversed her re- 
lationship with the initially dominant 
chicken. The initial subordinate in this 
group did not follow the same strategy as 
losers of initial contests in the groups dis- 
cussed above; she did not withdraw from 
ageressive activity. The winner of the ini- 
tial contest also violated the usual 
strategy—she did not engage the 
bystander in a dominance contest. How- 
ever, after the loser of the initial en- 
counter became dominant over the 
bystander, she followed the usual win- 
ner’s strategy of engaging the animal not 
yet dominated, and in this case the en- 
gagement resulted in a reversal. 

In the group ending with three relation- 
ships, the initially dominant chicken was 
later dominated by the bystander, and the 
bystander was, in turn, dominated by the 
initially subordinate chicken. These re- 
, lationships resulted in an intransitive triad 
until the bystander reversed her relation- 
ship with the initial subordinate to form a 
transitive triad lasting until the end of the 
observation period (see Figure 4B). In this 


triad, the bystander came to dominate the - 


initial dominant rather than the initial sub- 
ordinate as in the other triads in which the 
bystander forms a dominance relation- 
ship, the initially dominant chicken lost to 
the bystander (a rare event, it seems— 
based upon the data collected for this 
study, anyway), and the initial subordi- 
nate withdrew from aggressive activity 
only briefly and then won a dominance 


encounter against the bystander. At this 
point, each member of the triad was both a 
winner and a loser vis-a-vis the other triad 
members, and one of them (the bystander) 
followed a usual winner’s strategy of en- 
gaging the animal not yet dominated; that 
engagement then resulted in a reversal and 
the formation of a triad with transitive re- 
lationships. 

The usual strategies of both winners and 
losers (discovered here) help to explain 
the high proportion of triads with transi- 
tive relationships and triads guaranteed to 
be transitive. First, the withdrawal strat- 
egy of the initial subordinate guarantees 
that she will not be the dominant animal in 
the next relationship formed. Her with- 
drawal, therefore, obviates the possibility 
of a configuration of the type in which A 
dominates B and B dominates C. Without 
a configuration of this type there is no 
possibility for the formation of a triad 
with intransitive relationships (with a 
configuration of this type a transitive triad 
could still result, depending upon the di- 
rection of the third relationship). Second, 
the strategy of the initial winner—to en- 
gage the animal not yet dominated— 
guarantees the formation of at least two 
relationships in a triad. There are three 
subcases to be examined here. In the first 
subcase, the bystander does not win a 
dominance contest against either the ini- 
tial subordinate or the initial dominant, 
and the initial dominant wins against the 
bystander. This results in a triad with a 
dominance configuration of the type in 
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which A dominates both C and B, and 
such.a triad is guaranteed to have transi- 
. tive relationships, regardless of which of 
the subordinates later comes to dominate 
the other. In the second subcase, the 
bystander wins a dominance contest 
against the initial subordinate, and then 
both the initial dominant and the 
bystander follow the winner’s strategy 
and engage in a dominance contest with 
each other. No matter which wins, a tran- 
sitive triad will result; the transitivity is 
guaranteed by the configuration formed 
by the first two dominance relation- 
ships—A and C both dominate B. The 
third subcase is a residual collection 
in which, for example, a loser violates the 
usual strategy and wins against the 
bystander or a bystander wins against the 
original dominant in forming the second 
dominance relationship in a triad. In these 
situations the eventual employment of the 
usual winner’s strategy of engaging the 
animal not yet dominated can result in a 
reversal and a transitive configuration or a 
configuration which guarantees tran- 
sitivity (see the analysis of the triads with 
reversals, for examples). 

2. Short-term Processes. Sequences of 
two successive aggressive actions can in- 
volve either just two, or all three, mem- 
bers of a triad. There are two possible 
kinds of sequences involving just two 
members: one animal attacks another 
twice in a row (Repeat sequence) or one 
animal attacks another and the receiver 
returns the attack (Interchange sequence). 
Acts numbers 1 and 2 in the Data Excerpt 
given in Table 4 are an example of.a Re- 
peat sequence, and acts numbers 2 and 3 
are an example of an Interchange se- 
quence. 

These two pairwise sequences, in con- 
trast to the triadic sequences that will be 
defined below, have no implication, in and 
of themselves, for the formation of transi- 
tive or intransitive triads. Therefore, al- 
though the pairwise sequences are in- 
teresting in their own right, the analysis 
here will concentrate on the triadic se- 
quences. 

There are four possible sequences in- 
volving all three members. of a triad. At 
some point, one member of the triad at- 
tacks another member—almost without 
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exception in experimental groups of 
chickens, attacks involve only two indi- ` 
viduals at a time (the problem of coordi- 
nated attacks involving three or more in- 
dividuals at a time, in such animals as 
primates, will be discussed later). The at- 
tacker in this encounter is labeled as A, 
the receiver as B, and the bystander as C. 
After A attacks B there are four and only 
four possible sequences involving C. .C 
and A can interact and there are two pos- 
sibilities here: A can attack C or C can 
attack A. Or C and B can interact, and 
there are also two possibilities here: C can 
attack B or B can attack C. The resulting 
total of four pcssible sequences of attacks 
is shown in Figure 5. Pattern I is the Dou- 
ble Attack sequence: A first attacks B and 
then A follows with an attack on C. Pat- 
tern III is the Attack the Attacker se- 
quence: A attacks B and then A is at- 
tacked -by C. Pattern II is the Double Re- 
ceive sequence: A attacks B and then C 
attacks B. Pattern IV is the Pass On (the 
Attack) sequence: A attacks B and then B 
attacks C. In the Data Excerpt of Table 4 
acts numbers 3 and 4 form a Double At- 
tack sequence; acts numbers 8 and 9, a 
Double Recetve sequence; acts numbers 7 
and 8, a Pass On sequence; and acts num- 
bers 6 and 7, an Attack the Attacker se- 
quence. 

Two of these sequences have a different 
implication foz the formation of transitive 
and intransitive triads based upon attack 
relationships than do the other two. (The 
reader should understand that transitivity 
and intransitrvity are properties of re- 
lationships in general, not just of domi- 
nance relatiorships. Thus, if A dominates 
B, B dominates C, and A also dominates 
C, a transitive triad based on dominance 
relationships results; and if A attacks B, B 
attacks C, and A also attacks C, a transi- 
tive triad based on attack relationships re- 
sults.) Patterns I and II, the Double At- 
tack and the Double Receive sequences, 
guarantee the presence of a triad with 
transitive atteck relationships—no matter 
what the direction of attack in the. third 
pair of the triad. This lack of dependency 
upon the atteck in the third pair is indi- 
cated by the double-headed arrows in Fig- 
ures SI and SII. For example, in the Dou- 
ble Attack sequence, if B later attacks C, 
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IT. Double Receive 
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IZ. Pass On 


Figure 5. The Four Possible Triadic Attack Sequences (Attacks Are Numbered in Order of Occurrence) 


the transitive triad in Figure 6A results; or 
if C later attacks B, the transitive triad in 
Figure 6B results. The problem of going 
from transitive triads based upon attack 
relationships to transitive triads based 
upon dominance relationships will be 
treated later. 

In direct contrast, the Attack the At- 
tacker and Pass On sequences can give 
rise to triads with either transitive or in- 
transitive relationships, depending upon 
the direction of attack in the third pair. 
For example, in the Attack the Attacker 
sequence, if C attacks B, the transitive 
triad in Figure 7A results, but if B attacks 
C, the intransitive triad in 7B results. This 
dependency is signified by separate ar- 
rows in either direction for the third pair in 
Figures SUI and SIV. 

Given this difference in attack se- 


quences, a question naturally arises: Are 
chickens favoring one or both of the se- 
quences that guarantee transitivity over 
those not favoring transitivity? An 
analysis was performed to answer this 
question by determining the usage of the 
four triadic sequences. In this analysis, 
the first and second aggressive actions oc- 
curring in a triad were examined. If these 
two actions involved only two members of 
the triad, then the sequence was 
categorized as either a Repeat or an Inter- 
change pattern as described above. If, 
however, the two actions involved first 
two members of the triad and then the 
third member, the sequence was 
categorized as one of the four triadic pat- 
terns. After comparing the first and sec- 
ond aggressive actions, the analysis con- 
tinued by comparing the second and third 
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Figure 6. The Two Possible Transitive Triads Resulting from a Third Attazk Following the Use of a Double 


Attack Sequence 


actions, the third and fourth, and so on. 
As a result, in this method of analysis each 
action is considered once as the first act in 

a sequence and once as the second act. In 
addition, this method of analysis reiden- 
tifies the initial attacker, the initial re- 
ceiver, and the bystander for each two-act 
sequence. Using this method of analysis 
on the data in Table 4, the first three se- 
quences would be counted in this way: 
acts 1 and 2 are a Repeat sequence, acts 2 
and 3 an Interchange sequence, and acts 3 
and 4 a Double Attack sequence. 

- Distribution of the four sequences as 
frequencies as well as percentages of all 
triadic sequences observed in 23 triads 
combined are given in Table 5. (One triad 
was omitted from this analysis; this triad 


| A 
B 4————— CL 


3 
A. 


had no incidences of triadic sequences and 
showed only a single Repeat pattern.) 
Column 6 of tae table indicates the total 
usage of the four sequences not broken 
down by time between the initial and fol- 
lowing acts of the sequence. The Double 
Attack sequence composes the over- 
whelming majority of all triadic 
patterns—86.6%. The Double Receive, 
Pass On, and Attack the Attacker se- 
quences account for comparatively small 
percentages—2.7, 5.3, and. 5.4, 
respectively—of all triadic patterns. If at- 
tacks are at random, each of the four pat- 
terns has an equal (.25) probability of oc- 
curring. The actual distribution of se- 
quence patterns is, however, markedly 
different from that expected by chance 


l A 
/N 
B —————_>C 


3 
B. 


Figure 7. The Possible Transitive (A) and Intransitive (B) Triads Resulting from a Third Attack Following 
the Use of an Attack the Attacker Sequence 
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Table 5. Percentage and Frequency Distribution of Triadic. Sequences by Time Interval between First and 
Second Acts (Frequencies Are m Parentheses) 


Triadic Sequence 0-9.9 10.0-29.9 
Double Attack 87.9 90.3 
(123) (102) 
[Couble Receive 1.4 2.7 
(2) (3) 
Fass On 7.1 9 
(10) (1) 

Attack the Attacker 3.6 6.2 | 
(5) '7) 


(significant at the p < .001 level, using a 
multivariate normal test). 

The finding that the Double Attack 
pattern comprises the large majority of all 
patterns is robust across sequences, with 
different time periods between intitial and 
following acts. This can be seen by ex- 
amining the first five columns of Table 5 in 
which sequences are broken down by the 
time, in seconds, between the initial and 
following acts. For the first four time pe- 
riods, the proportion of Double Attacks 
hovers around 90%, and in the longest 
period of separation, 300 seconds (five 
minutes) or more, the proportion drops 
somewhat to 76.8%. 


The finding that most triadic sequences 


are Double Attacks is also robust across 
individual experimental groups. Of the 24 
experimental triads, there were 10 triads 
(41.7% of all triads) in which Double At- 
tacks composed more than 90% of all se- 
quences, four triads (16.7%) with between 
80% and 89% Double Attacks, five triads 
(20.8%) with between 70% and 79% Dou- 
ble Attacks, and five triads (20.8%) with 
43% or lower Double Attacks. (Consider- 
ing the distribution of triadic sequences in 
each triad as a sample point, the vector of 
mean percentages for the patterns is sig- 
nificant at the p < .001 level, using a mul- 
tivariate normal test.) In 79.2% of the 
triads, then, Double Attacks composed 
70% or more of all triadic sequences, and 
the-mean percentage of Double Attacks in 
the triads was 74.6%. 

These data indicate that: (1) in most 
triads, most of the time, the chickens use 
the Double Attack pattern—a kind of se- 
quence that guarantees triads with transi- 


Time Interval (in sec.) 


30.0-59.9 60.0-299.9 Over 300 Total 
88.0 88.4 76.8 86.6 
(73) (137) (76) (511) 
2.4 2.6 5.0 2.7 
(2) (4) (5) (16) 
4.8 4.5 9.1 5.3 

(4) , (7) (9) (31) 

4.8 4.5 9.1 5.4 

(4) (7) (9) (32) 


tive attack relationships, and (2) in most 
triads, they only rarely use the Pass On 
and Attack the Attacker sequences that 
could possibly lead to intransitive triads. 
These findings suggest that the extremely 
high proportion of transitive triads and 
triads that are guaranteed to be transitive 
(one animal dominates the other two, but 
the relationship between the subordinates 
is not settled), based on dominance re- 
lationships, results from the short-term 
interaction process of chickens in two 
ways. First, one chicken in a triad tends to 
repeatedly enact Double Attacks and, in 
so doing, she fulfills the dominance 
criteria vis-à-vis the two other members of 
the group. Second, although chickens may 
on occasion use the Pass On and Attack 
the Attacker sequences, all three chickens 
in a triad do not enact these sequences in a 
sufficiently consistent and frequent man- 
ner so that dominance criteria over the 
animals being attacked are actually met. 
That is, in order to have a triad with in- 
transitive dominance relationships there 
must be sufficient and consistent Pass Ons 
and/or Attack the Attackers to such a de- 
gree that a configuration of the sort in 
which A dominates B and B dominates C 
results and, further, sufficient and con- 
sistent Pass Ons and/or Attack the Attack- 
ers to such a degree that C comes to 
dominate A. Pass On and Attack the At- 
tacker sequences are rare, to begin with, 
in most triads; and the few that do occur 
are not used consistently enough by the 
animals to meet the dominance criteria 
over their fellows in the proper pattern to 
form a triad with intransitive dominance 
relationships. 
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THE FORMATION OF LINEAR AND NEAR- 
LINEAR HIERARCHIES 


I now present two empirically testable 
hypotheses based upon generalizations 
from the triad study. I propose that the 
hypotheses can help to direct research 
efforts and to explain the formation of 
linear and near-linear hierarchies—not 
only in groups of chickens larger than 
triads but also in other animal species and 
humans. (Data for some primate species 
will also be reviewed.) The first hypothe- 
sis originates from the long-term structure 
of the interaction process and the second 
from the short-term structure. 

The first hypothesis is as follows: 


A) the winner of a dominance contest 
tends to subsequently engage and dominate 
other individuals not yet dominated, but not 
individuals to which it is already subordi- 
nate; 

B) the loser of a dominance contest tends 
not to attack any bystanders until the indi- 
vidual who has defeated it becomes domi- 
nant over the bystanders; and 

C) if either or both of the two above con- 
ditions are violated, so that either a triad 
with intransitive dominance relationships or 
an initial configuration that could lead to an 
intransitive triad arises, then one individual 
will reverse an existing relationship in such a 
manner that a transitive triad or an initial 
configuration guaranteeing a transitive triad 
will result. 


This necessarily somewhat complicated 
way of verbally stating the hypothesis 
simply implies that the initial configura- 
tion of dominance relationships (in most 
of the possible triads making up a large 
group) will be of the type in which A 
dominates both B and C or in which A and 
C both dominate B but not in which A 
dominates B and B dominates C. If either 
of the first two configurations is present, a 
triad is guaranteed to be transitive; and if 
all or most of the possible triads in a group 
have transitive dominance relationships or 
are guaranteed to be transitive, the hierar- 
chy formed by the concatenation of the 


triads will be linear or near-linear. One- 


possible scenario of hierarchy formation 
arising from this hypothesis—and which I 
predict to occur very frequently—is as 
follows: One individual in a group wins 
successive dominance contests with all 
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the other group members and each loser,- 
in turn, withdraws from aggressive ac- 
tivity. After this first member has 
finished, one of the subordinates initiates 
and wins contests with all the other sub- 
ordinates who again temporarily withdraw 
from aggressive activity. Then, a second 
of the original subordinates gains domi- 
nance over all but the initial dominant and 
the first subordinate, and so on, until a 
complete linear hierarchy is established. 
In another likely scenario, two individuals 
each win one or more dominance contests 
with other group members. After this, the 
two winning individuals meet in a domi- 
nance encounter, and the winner goes on 
to dominate any remaining group mem- 
bers not yet dominated, while the loser - 
withdraws temporarily from aggressive 
activity according to part B of the hypoth- 
esis. 

As indicated, intransitive triads and ini- 
tial configuraticns that could lead to in- 
transitive triads do arise when the usual 
strategies of w:nners and losers are not 
followed. Part C of the hypothesis sug- 
gests that (1) these structures are not as 
stable as actual transitive triads or config- 
urations which guarantee transitivity, and 
(2) previously formed dominance relation- 
ships will be reversed to give transitive 
structures. Part C, in effect, indicates how 
individuals respond when there is an ex- 
ception to pacts A and B. Other re- 
searchers have also found that intransitive 
triads are not és stable as transitive ones 
in animals and tend to be converted to 
transitive structures (Murchison, 1935; 
Tordoff, 1954). Similarly, Hallinan (1974) 
and Holland and Leinhardt (1971) postu- 
late that humans have a strong tendency 
to transform initially intransitive config- 
urations of preference relations to transi- 
tive ones. 

The second hypothesis states: The 
Double Attack pattern will be the most 
frequent of all sequences of two succes- 
sive attacks involving more than two indi- 
viduals. In other words, this hypothesis 
suggests that, of the four possible triadic 
sequences anc the one possible tetradic 
sequence (A attacks B followed by C at- 
tacks D), the most frequent sequence will 
be the Double Attack pattern. If this hy- 
pothesis is supported, then most se- 
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quences that occur will generate config- 


urations of attack relationships that guar-. 


antee transitivity and those that generate 
configurations that do not guarantee tran- 
sitivity will be rare. I would like to hedge 
(somewhat) my bet on this hypothesis by 
suggesting that in groups larger than three 
and which remain together for lenger pe- 
riods there might be a considerable occur- 
rence of Double Receive sequences. This 
hedge is based upon preliminary observa- 
tion of larger groups of chickens and on 
some data for primates which will be re- 
viewed below. In some groups there is 
what might be called ‘‘scapegoating’’— 
several members successively attack one 
low-ranking individual. These successive 
attacks on the ‘‘scapegoat’’ generate large 
numbers of Double Receive patterns. In 


any event, the Double Receive pattern, : 


like the Double Attack, guarantees a tran- 
sitive attack configuration, and either one 
or both patterns working together would 
help produce linear and near-linear hierar- 
chies. 


AGGRESSIVE SEQUENCES IN PRIMATES 


The hypotheses presented above are 
derived from my own observational 
studies of chickens, and one might ques- 
tion the applicability of these hypotheses 
to other animal species and to humans. 
Are there indeed similar long- and short- 
term processes in the interactions of hu- 
mans and other species that help to ex- 
plain the reported prevalence of linear and 
near-linear hierarchies? As I mentioned 
earlier, animal behaviorists, sociologists, 
and social psychologists have provided 
relatively few studies of the dynamics by 
which hierarchies are formed. It is, 
therefore, not possible at the present time 
to rigorously test the validity of these hy- 
potheses for human and other animal 
groups. There are, however, some sug- 
gestive reports in the primate literature 
and these shall now be reviewed. These 
studies give information about sequences 
of aggressive acts in primate groups with 
previously established relationships rather 
than sequences during the formation of 
dominance relationships as in the chicken 
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experiment.' I have found no quantitative 
studies of the strategies used by winners 
and losers durmg the formation of re- 
lationships in primate groups. 

Each of the four triadic sequences de- 
scribed has also been reported in various 
primate species. For example, the Double 
Receive sequence is reported in rhesus 
monkeys, Java monkeys, baboons, and 
langurs (Varley and Symmes, 1966; De 
Waal et al., 1976; Cheney, 1977; Hall and 
DeVore, 1965; Jay, 1965). Although the 
Double Attack sequence figures promi- 
nently in the results reported here, it has 
received relatively little recognition as an 
explicit sequence in primates (which is not 
to say that it is rare). It is, however, re- 


ported in Java monkeys, baboons, and 


langurs (De Waal, et al., 1976; Hail and 
DeVore, 1965; Jay, 1965). The Pass On 
pattern is most recognized as an explicit 
sequence in primates, and it is referred to 
by a variety of terms including ‘‘redi- 
rected,” ‘‘transferred,’’ or ‘‘displaced’’ 
aggression. Pass On sequences are re- 
ported for rhesus monkeys, Java mon- 
keys, and baboons (Altmann, 1962; 
Kaufmann, 1967; Jay, 1965; De Waal, et 
al., 1976; Hall and DeVore, 1965). In some 
cases an animal attacked redirects the ag- 
gression to an inanimate object (Hall and 
DeVore, 1965). The Attack the Attacker 
sequence is frequently observed in pri- 
mate groups when an individual aids a re- 
lated animal being attacked, but it also 
occurs among nonrelated animals. This 


_sequence is reported for pig-tailed mon- 


keys, Java monkeys, and langurs (Tokuda 
and Jensen, 1968; De Waal, et al., 1976; 
Jay, 1965). 

Of these studies, only the one by De 
Waal et al. (1976) on Java monkeys, close 


. | A particular aggressive sequence used during the 
formation of dominance relationships may have a 
different implication than the same sequence used 
after dominance relationships have been formed. For 
example, if A attacks B, and B passes on the attack 
to C, then there is at least a logical possibility that C 
might later attack A to form an intransitive triad if A 
does not already dominate C. On the other hand, if A 
already dominates both B and C and B dominates C, 
then the same Pass On sequence would not make an 
intransitive triad possible because C, in all proba- 
bility, would not later attack A. 
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cousins of the more familiar rhesus mon- 
keys, reports the actual frequencies of oc- 
currence of the four triadic sequence pat- 
terns.2 Their study group was consid- 
erably different from those in my experi- 
ment; it consisted of 17 animals of both 
sexes and of varying ages from infants to 
adults. The individuals had been together 


for a relatively long time, and it is proba- . 


bly safe to assume that most dominance 
relationships were firmly established 
rather than in-the process of being formed. 
Their methods of counting triadic se- 
quences were also different from those 
used in the chicken study. In order to 
count as a triadic sequence, A had to at- 
tack B and one of these two had to be 
involved in an attack with C less than 15 
seconds later. If the second attack took 
more than 15 seconds, the interactions 
counted as separate dyadic attacks rather 
than as one triadic sequence. 

Their data indicate that as proportions 
of all triadic sequences there were 39.7% 
Double Receives, 22.2% Double Attacks, 
20.6% Pass Ons, and 17.5% Attack the 
Attackers (De Waal et al., 1976:273). In 
these data, the Double Recieve pattern 
was used most frequently, with Double 
Attack a relatively distant second, fol- 
lowed closely by Pass On and Attack the 
Attacker. Although the Double Attack 
- pattern does not make up the majority of 
all sequences in the Java monkeys as it did 
in the chickens, in both groups sequences 


which guarantee triads with transitive at-- 


tack relationships are considerably more 
frequent than those which can lead to 
either transitive or intransitive triads. 
That is, the Double Receive and the Dou- 
ble Attack patterns, together, account for 
61.9%, a majority of all triadic sequences 
inthe monkeys. There is, then, agreement 
on the high proportion of sequences guar- 
anteeing triads with transitive attack con- 
figurations between the experiment for 
chickens and one for a primate group 
under quite different conditions. 


2 Although Kummer (1975) does not. count fre- 
_ quencies of behavioral sequences, he does present a 
stimulating analysis which suggests that interactions 
in mixed-gender triads can help to explain domi- 
nance relationships and sexual alliances in larger 
groups. 
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These data provide partial corrobora- 
tion of the second hypothesis proposed 


‘above, but they also suggest certain re- 


finements may be necessary for primates. 
Additional experiments under controlled 
conditions for both chickens and primates 
are required to ascertain the extent of the 
refinements. One necessary refinement 
concerns the presence ‘of coalitions in 
primate groups. By coalition in this con- 
text I simply mean two or more individu- 
als directly coordinated, interspersed ag- 
gressive acts toward another individual. 
Coalitions in primate groups are mainly of 
two sorts: (1) two or more animals join in 
attacking a third, and (2) one or more ani- 
mals come to the defense of an animal 
being attacked: and attack the original ag- 
gressor. These kinds of coalitions are 
commonly observed, for example, in ba- 
boons, rhesus monkeys, vervet monkeys, 


‘langurs, and Java monkeys (Cheney, 


1977; Southwick et al., 1965; Varley and 
Symmes, 1966; Struhsaker, 1967; Jay, 
1965; De Waal et al., 1976). The first kind 
of coalition can be considered as a mod- 
ified type of Double Receive sequence; in 
this case the successive attacks are made 
by animals actively coordinating their ag- 
gressive actions. In a similar fashion, the’ 
second type of coalition ean be considered 
as a’ variant of the Attack the Attacker 
sequence. Thus, the hypothesis proposed 
above concerning the short-term structure 
of aggressive interactions can be tested in 
socially complex species like humans and 
primates as well as in socially simpler 
animals using both the simple and mod- 
ified forms of the triadic sequence pat- 
terns. 


CONCLUSION 


For both social scientists and animal 
behaviorists there are, arguably, three 
central issues in the study of social 
structure in small, face-to-face groups: 
formation, delineation, and consequence. 
Confronted with a small-group social 
structure, a researcher in either fiéld 
might ask how the relationships came 
about, what the pattern of relationships 
was like, and what privileges or liabilities 
were associated with various positions in 
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the structure. Both social scientists and 
animal behaviorists have made consider- 
able progress with the last two of these 
issues, but neither group, as I have shown 
here through the example of hierarchy 
studies, has dealt satisfactorily with the 
formation of social structures. An analysis 
of the extant research demonstrates that 
common conceptual and methodological 
problems underlie the inadequacies of 
each field in dealing with the formation of 
hierarchy structures. Although it takes 
many different outward appearances, the 
conceptual machinery in both fields 
mainly tries to explain the formation of 
dominance hierarchies by differences in 
-individual characteristics (including dif- 
ferences of ability in pairwise encounters). 
Given this conceptual machinery, social 
scientists and animal behaviorists have 
developed a variety of sophisticated tech- 
niques to measure differences among in- 
_ dividuals along a variety of dimensions. I 
have indicated here that, no matter how 
sophisticated the techniques of measure- 
ment or the models using individual dif- 
ferences, stringent mathematical condi- 
tions must be met before this approach 
can satisfactorily explain the empirically 
common linear and near-linear hierar- 
chies. This emphasis on measuring things 
about individuals before they join a group, 
and correlating these measurements with 
their subsequent positions, leaves out 
what happens in between: the behavioral 
process by which individuals come to take 
their positions. Thus, the present 
theoretical approach in both human social 
sciences and animal behavior has led to a 
relative absence of empirical studies of the 
dynamics of hierarchy formation. 

Herein, I offer a new and more satis- 
factory conceptual and methodological 
framework for the study of hierarchy for- 
mation. Here, the structure of the interac- 
tion process is seen as explaining the for- 
mation of a hierarchy, and the associated 
methodology deals with recording and 
analyzing the interactions among group 
members. Here, also, this approach is 
shown to view social structure as emerg- 
ing from the web of interactions, and it 
naturally requires studies of the dynamic 
processes which result in hierarchy for- 
mation. i 
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The application of this alternative ap-. 
proach led to the discovery of a short- 
term process, the predominant use of the 
Double Attack sequence, and a long-term 
process (usual patterns of behavior by 
winners and losers) that helped to explain 
the presence of actual transitive triads and 
configurations guaranteeing transitivity. 


These findings generated two hypotheses 


which proposed explanations for the pres- 
ence of linear and near-linear hierarchies 
in animal and human small groups. A re- 
view of the primate literature offered par- 
tial support for one hypothesis, and it sug- 
gested modifications to make the hypoth- 
esis more generally applicable. 

The results presented here suggest 
three major implications for future re- 
search on hierarchy formation, in 
particular—and on other. kinds of social 
structures, in general. 

The first implication is that the explicit 
and implicit assumptions made by expla- 
nations for the formation of various kinds 
of social structures should be critically 
examined. Other explanations based upon 
individual differences may also suffer 
from inherent liabilities similar to those 
for dominance hierarchies. This critical 
examination would, in appropriate cir- 
cumstances, include explanations in both 
human social science and animal behav- 
ior. For example, profitable areas of in- 
vestigation are likely to be wealth and in- 
come distribution in humans, resource 
distributions (mates, territories, etc.) in 
animals, and leadership and role structure 
in human small groups (see Chase, 1980, 
for a criticism of population genetics mod- 
els as proximate explanations of coopera- 
tive and noncooperative behavior in ani- 
mals). i 

The second implication is that dynamic 
studies of dominance and other kinds of 
relationships can greatly increase our 
knowledge of small-group phenomena. 
The lack of such studies is partly ex- 
plained, as discussed above, by the con- 
ceptual framework of present approaches 
and, partly, it seems likely, by the previ- 
ous lack of efficient equipment for the re- 
cording, storage, and analysis of the nec- 
essarily large volumes of interactional 
data. The growing availability of mi- 
crocomputer systems and computer- 
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assisted devices for dealing with interac- 
tional data is rapidly alleviating this 
problem. 

The third implication is that there is a 
certain ‘‘lawfulness’’ in the structure of 
interactions that can explain the config- 
urations of social relationships in small 
groups. This article demonstrates ‘‘law- 
fulness” in the interactions of chickens in 
triads, and it goes on to suggest the units 
of interaction that are responsible for 
hierarchy formation in larger groups 
across species. The model developed here 
indicates how interactions at a micro 
level—among individuals—can be cumu- 
lated to explain how a macro level 
structure—a dominance hierarchy—is 
produced. 

I suggest that this kind of approach has 
applicability beyond hierarchy research to 
the study of other types of social structure 
in human and animal groups. Future re- 
search is-needed to assess the validity of 
this implication. 
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A systematic formulation is given of Weber’s theory of the origins of large-scale capitalism, 
based upon the lectures given just before his death. This last theory is predominantly 
institutional, unlike the emphasis upon religious ideas and motivations in his early Protestant 
Ethic thesis, and unlike his analyses of the world religions. Weber’s institutional theory 
involves a sequence of causal conditions. The outcome of the sequence is capitalism 
characterized by the entrepreneurial organization of capital, rationalized technology, free labor, 
and unrestrained markets. Intermediate conditions are a calculable legal system and an 
economic ethic combining universal commercialization with the moderate pursuit of repetitive 
gains. These conditions are fostered by the bureaucratic state and by legal citizenship, and more 
remotely by a complex of administrative, military, and religious factors. The overall pattern is 
one in which numerous elements must be balanced in continuous conflict if economic 
development is to take place. Weber derived much of this scheme in explicit confrontation with 
. Marxism. His conflict theory criticizes as well as deepens and extends a number of Marxian 
themes, including a theory of international capitalism which both criticizes and complements 


Wallerstein’s theory of the world system. 


Max Weber had many intellectual inter- 
ests, and there has been considerable de- 
bate over the question of what constitutes 
the central theme of his life work. Besides 
treating the origins of capitalism, Weber 
dealt extensively with the nature of mod- 
ernity and of rationality (Tenbruck, 1975; 
Kalberg, 1979; 1980; Seidman, 1980), and 
with politics, methodology, and various 
substantive areas of sociology. Amid all 
the attention which has been paid to these 
concerns, one of Weber’s most significant 
contributions has been largely ignored. 
This is his mature theory of the develop- 
ment of capitalism, found in his last work 
(1961), General Economic History. 

This is ironic because Weber’s (1930) 
first major work, The Protestant Ethic and 
the Spirit of Capitalism, has long been the 
most famous of all. The argument that the 


Calvinist doctrine of predestination gave’ 


the psychological impetus for ration- 
alized, entrepreneurial capitalism is only a 
fragment of Weber’s full theory. But many 


* Direct all correspondence to: Randall Collins; 
Department of Sociology; University of Virginia; 
Charlottesville, VA 22903. 

I am indebted to Vatro Murvar and other partici- 
pants at the Max Weber Symposium at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin at Milwaukee, March, 1978, and to 
Samuel W. Kaplan, Stephen Kalberg, Guenther 
Roth, Walter Goldfrank, Norbert Wiley, and Whit- 
ney Pope, for their suggestions on an earlier version 
of this argument. 
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scholars have treated it as Weber’s dis- 
tinctive contribution, or Weber’s distinc- 
tive fallacy, on the origins of capitalism 
(e.g., Tawney, 1938; McClelland, 1961; 

Samuelsson, 1961; Cohen, 1980). Debate 
about the validity of this part of Weber’s 
theory has tended to obscure the more 
fundamental historical and institutional 
theory which he presented in his later: 


` works. 


The so-called ‘‘Weber thesis,” as thus 
isolated, has been taken to be essentially 
idealist. Weber (1930:90) defines his pur- 
pose in The Protestant Ethic as ‘‘a contri- 
bution to the manner in which ideas be- 
come effective forces in history.’’ He 
(1930: 183) polemically remarks against the 
Marxists that he does not intend to replace 
a one-sided materialism with its opposite, 
but his correcting of the balance sheet in 
this work concentrates largely on ideal 
factors. The germ of Weber’s institutional 
theory of capitalism can also be found in 
The Protestant Ethic (1930:58, 76).! But it 
remained an undeveloped backdrop for 
his main focus on the role of religious 
ideas. The same may be said about his 


(1951; 1952; 1958b) comparative studies of 


1 The list of institutional characteristics given on 
pp. 21-25 of the English-language edition of The 
Protestant Ethic (1930), however, are not in the 
1904-5 original, but are from an introduction written 
in 1920 (1930:ix—x). 
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the world religions. These broadened con- 
siderably the amount of material on social, 
economic, and political conditions, but 
the main theme still stressed that diver- 
gent ideas made an autonomous contribu- 
tion to the emergence of world- 
transforming capitalism in the Christian 
West rather than elsewhere in the world.’ 
Thus, Parsons (1963; 1967) treats these 
works as extending the early Weber thesis 
from Protestantism to Christianity in gen- 
eral, describing an evolution of religious 
ideas and their accompanying motiva- 
tional propensities from ancient Judaism 
up through the secularized achievement 
culture of the modern United States. 

From these works, and from (1968) Part 
H of Economy and Society, it is possible 
to pull out an extensive picture of institu- 
tional factors which Weber includes in his 
overall theory of capitalism. But Economy 
and Society is organized encyclopedi- 
cally, by analytically defined topics, and 
does not pull together the theory as a 
whole. There is only one place in Weber’s 
works where he brings together the full 
theory of capitalism. as a historical 
dynamic. This is in the General Economic 
History, and, especially, in the 70-page 
section. comprising Part IV of that work. 
These lectures, delivered in the winter and 
spring of 1919-20, before Weber's death 
that summer, are Weber’s last word on the 
subject of capitalism. They are also the 
most neglected of his works; General 
Economic History is the only one of 
Weber’s major works that remains out of 
print today, both in English and in Ger- 
man. 


2 Cf. the closing words of The Religion of China: 
‘*To be sure the basic characteristics of the ‘men- 
tality,’ in this case practical: attitudes towards the 
world, were deeply co-determined by political and 
economic destinies. Yet, in view of their autono- 
mous laws, one can hardly fail to ascribe to these 
attitudes effects strongly counteractive to capitalist 
development” (1951:249), and of The Religion of 
India: ‘However, for the plebeian strata no ethic of 
everyday life derived from its rationally formed mis- 
sionary prophecy. The appearance of such in the 
Occident, however—above all, in the Near East— 
with the extensive consequences borne with it, was 
conditioned by highly particular historical constella- 
tions without which, despite differences of natural 
conditions, development there could easily have 
taken the course typical of Asia, particularly of 
India” (1958b:343). 
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One important change in the General 
Economic History is that Weber pays a 
good deal more attention to Marxian 
themes than previously. This is a signifi- 
cant difference from the anti-Marxist 
comments scattered through The Protes- 
tant Ethic (e.g., pp. 55-56, 61, 90-91, 
183). In the General Economic History, 
Weber reduces the ideal factor to a rela- 
tively small place in his overall scheme. 
During this same period, to be sure, 
Weber was preparing a new introduction 
and footnotes for the reissue of The Prot- 
estant Ethic among his collected religious 
writings, in which he defended his original 
thesis about Calvinism. But his claims for 
its importance in the overall scheme of 
things were not large, and the well- 
rounded model which he presents in Gen- 
eral Economic History does not even ` 
mention the doctrine of predestination. 
Instead, what we find is a predominantly 
institutional theory, in which religious or- 
ganization plays a key role in the rise of 
modern capitalism but especially in con- 
junction with particular forms of political 
organization. : 

In what follows, I will attempt to state 
systematically Weber’s mature theory of 
capitalism, as it appears in the General 
Economic History, bolstered where ap- 
propriate by the building blocks presented 
in Economy and Society. This argument 
involves a series of causes, which we will 
trace backward, from the most recent to 
the most remote. This model, I would 
suggest, is the most comprehensive gen- 
eral theory of the origins of capitalism that 
is yet available. It continues to stand up 
well in comparison with recent theories, 
including Wallerstein’s (1974) historical 
theory of the capitalist world-system. 

Weber himself was primarily concerned 


‘with the’ sensitizing concepts necessary 


for an interpretation of the unique pattern 
of history and, in his methodological 
writings, he disavowed statements in the 
form of general causal principles (cf. 
Burger, 1976). Nevertheless, Weber’s 
typologies contain implicit generalizations 
about the effects of institutional ar- 
rangements upon each other, and state- 
ments of cause-and-effect abound in his 
substantive writings. There is nothing to 
prevent us from stating his historical pic- 
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ture of changing institutional forms in a 
more abstract and generalized manner 
’ than Weber did himself. 

Weber’s model continues to offer a 
more sophisticated basis for a theory of 
capitalism than any of the rival theories of 
today. I put forward this formalization of 
Weber’s mature theory, not merely as an 
appreciation of one of the classic works of 
the past, but to make clear the high-water 
mark of sociological theory about 
capitalism. Weber’s last theory is not the 
last word on the subject of the rise of 
capitalism, but if we are to surpass it, it is 
the high point from which we ought to 
build. 


THE COMPONENTS OF RATIONALIZED 
CAPITALISM 


Capitalism, says Weber (1961:207-8, 
260) is the provision of human needs by 
the method of enterprise, which is to say, 
- by private businesses seeking profit. It is 
exchange carried out for positive gain, 
rather than forced contributions or 
traditionally fixed gifts or trades. Like all 
of Weber’s categories, capitalism is an an- 
alytical concept; capitalism can be found 
as part of many historical economies, as 
far back as ancient Babylon. It became the 
indispensable form for the provision of 
everyday wants only in Western Europe 
around the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. For this large-scale and econom- 
ically predominant capitalism, the key is 
the “‘rational permanent enterprise’’ char- 
acterized -by ‘‘rational capital account- 
ing.” 

The concept of ‘‘rationality’’ which ap- 
pears so often in Weber’s works has been 
the subject of much debate. Marxist crit- 
ics of capitalism, as well as critics of bu- 
_ reaucracy, have attacked Weber’s alleged 
glorification of these social forms (e.g., 
Hirst, 1976). On the other hand, Parsons 
(1947), in his long introduction to the defi- 
nitional section of Economy and Society, 
gives ‘‘rationalization’’ both an idealist 
and an evolutionary bent, as the master 
trend of world history, involving an inev- 
itable upgrading of human cognitive and 
organizational capacities. Tenbruck (1975) 
claims the key to Weber’s works is an 
inner logic of rational development found 


within the realm of religious solutions to 
the problem of suffering. 

It is clear that Weber himself used the 
term ‘‘rationalism’’ in a number of dif- 
ferent senses. But for his institutional 
theory of capitalist development, there is 
only one sense that need concern us. The 
‘‘rational capitalistic establishment,’’ says 
Weber (1961:207), “‘is one with capital ac- 
counting, that is, an establishment which 
determines its income yielding power by 
calculation according to the methods of 
modern bookkeeping and the striking of a 
balance.” The key term is calculability; it 
occurs over and over again in those pages. 
What is distinctive about modern, large- 
scale, ‘‘rational’’ capitalism—in contrast 
to earlier, partial forms—is that it is 
methodical and predictable, reducing all 
areas of production and distribution as 
much as possible to a routine. This is also 
Weber’s criterion for calling bureaucracy 
the most ‘‘rational’’ form of organization.* 


3In Part I of Economy and Society (written 
1918-20), Weber distinguishes formal and substan- 
tive rationality of economic action (1968:85—6). In 
The Social Psychology of the World Religions” 
(written 1913), Weber (1946:293—4) defines three 
different types of rationalism: (1) a systematic world 
view based on precise, abstract concepts; (2) practi- 
cal means-ends calculations; (3) a systematic 
method, including that of magic or prayer. In The 
Protestant Ethic (1904—5), Weber (1930:76~78) at- 
tacks the notion that the spirit of capitalism is ‘‘part 
of the development of rationalism as a whole,” and 
says he is interested in ‘‘the origin of precisely the 
irrational element which lies in this, as in every con- 
ception of a calling.” Kalberg (1980) points out that 
under one or another of Weber’s types of rationality, 
every action, even the most superstitious, might be 
called ‘‘rational.’’ Kalberg argues that only one type 
of rationality is relevant for the methodical conduct 
of affairs. 

4 It is plain that Weber (1968:85—6) is referring to 
what in Economy and Society he calls ‘‘formal’’ ra- 
tionality, efficiency based on quantitative calculation 
of means, rather than ‘‘substantive’’ rationality, the 
adequacy of actions for meeting ultimate values. 
Such values could be criteria of economic welfare, 
whether maximal production, quality of life, or a 
socialist economic distribution, or they could be 
ethical or religious values. Weber makes it clear that 
formal and substantive rationality can diverge 
widely, especially in his late political writings about 
the dangers of bureaucracy (1946:77-~128; 
1968:1393-1415). Weber himself tended to defend 
the formal rationality of modern capitalism as coin- 
ciding to a fair degree with substantive rationality in 
meeting the value of maximizing the economic wel- 
fare of the population at large (1968:108~9). It goes 
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For a capitalist economy to have a high 
degree of predictability, it must have cer- 
tain characteristics. The logic of Weber’s 
argument is first to describe these char- 
acteristics; then to show the obstacles to 
them that were prevalent in virtually all 
societies of world history until recent 
centuries in the West; and, finally, by the 
method of comparative analysis, to show 
the social conditions responsible for their 
emergence. 

According to his argument, the compo- 
nents of “‘rationalized’’ capitalism are as 
follows: 

There must be private appropriation of 
all the means of production, and their 
concentration under the control of entre- 
preneurs. Land, buildings, machinery, 
and materials must all be assembled under 
-~ a common management, so that decisions 
about their acquisition and use can be cal- 
culated with maximal efficiency. All these 
factors must be subject to sale as private 
goods on an open market. This develop- 
ment reaches its maximal scope when all 
such property rights are represented by 
commercial instruments, especially shares 
in ownership which are themselves 
negotiable in a stock market. 

Within this enterprise, capital account- 
ing is optimized by a technology which is 
“reduced to calculation to the largest 
possible degree’’ (1961:208). It is in this 
sense that mechanization is most signifi- 
cant for the: organization of large-scale 
capitalism. 

Labor must be free to move about to 
any work in response to conditions of de- 
mand. Weber notes that this is a formal 
and legal freedom, and that it goes along 
with the economic compulsion of workers 
to sell their labor on the market. 
Capitalism is impossible without a prop- 
ertyless stratum selling its services 
“under the compulsion of the whip of 
hunger’ (1961:209), for only this com- 
pletes a mass market system for the fac- 
tors of production which makes it possible 
to clearly calculate the costs of products 
in advance. a 

Trading in the market must not be lim- 
ited by irrational restrictions. That is to 


without saying that this is an empirical, not an ana- 
lytical judgment. 
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say, noneconomic restrictions on the 
movement of goods or of any of the fac- 
tors of production .must be minimized. 
Such restrictions include class monopolies 
upon particular items of consumption 
(such as sumptuary laws regulating dress), 
or upon ownership or work (such as pro- 
hibitions on townspeople owning land, or 
on knights or peasants carrying on trade; 
more extensively, caste systems in gen- 
eral). Other obstacles under this heading 
include transportation difficulties, war- 
fare, and robbery—which make long- 
distance trading hazardous and unreliable. 

Finally, there must be calculable law, 
both in adjudication and in public admin- 
istration. Laws must be couched in gen- 
eral terms applicable to all persons, and 
administered in such a way as to make the 
enforcement of economic contracts and 
rights highly predictable. Such a legal 
system is implicated in most of the above 
characteristics of rational capitalism: the 
extension of private property rights over 
the factors of production; the subdivision 
and easy transferability of such rights 
through financial instruments and banking 
operations; formal freedom for laborers; 
and legally protected markets. | 

The picture that Weber gives us, then, 
is of the institutional foundations of the 
market as viewed by neoclassical eco- 
nomics. He sees the market as providing 
the maximal amount of calculability for 
the individual entrepreneur. Goods, labor, 
and capital flow continuously to the areas 
of maximal return; at the same time, com- 
petition’ in all markets reduces costs to’ 
their minimum. Thus, prices serve to 
summarize all the necessary information 
about the optimal allocation of resources . 
for maximizing profit; on this basis, entre- 
preneurs can most reliably make calcula- 
tions for long-term production of large 
amounts of goods. ‘‘To sum up,” says 
Weber (1961:209), ‘‘it must be possible to 
conduct the provision for needs exclu- 
sively on the basis of market opportunities 
and the calculation of net income.’”’ 

It is, of course, the model of the 
laissez-faire capitalist economy that 
Weber wishes to ground. At the extreme, 
this is an unrealistic view of any economy 
that has ever existed. Weber treats it as an 
ideal type and, hence, in a fuller exposi- 
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tion would doubtless have been prepared 
to see it as only partially realized even in 
the great capitalist takeoff period of the 
nineteenth century. But it is worth noting 
that a critique of Weber along these lines 
could certainly not be a classical Marxian 
one. The central dynamic of capitalism in 
Marx’s theory, in fact, depends even more 
immediately than Weber’s on the unre- 
stricted competitiveness of the open 
market for all factors of production (cf. 
Sweezy, 1942). And Weber and Marx 
agree in.claiming that the initial break- 
through to an industrial society had to 
occur in the form of capitalism. Thus, al- 
though Weber may have a personal bias 
toward the neoclassical market economy, 
both as analytical model and as political 
preference, this would give no grounds for 
a critique of the adequacy of his explana- 
tion of this phase of world history. Even 
for a later period, Weber is hardly. dog- 
matic. As we shall see, he recognizes the 
possibility of socialism .emerging, once 
capitalism has matured-——although he does 
not admire the prospect—and he even 
gives. some indications of the forces ‘that 
might produce it. Like German and Aus- 
trian non-Marxist economists of his gener- 
ation, Weber includes socialism within his 
analytical scheme. 

Weber’s. model of the modern economy 
is particularly striking with regard to the 
concept of the ‘‘industrial revolution.” 
For it is not mechanization per se that is 
the key to the economic transformation, 
despite the far-reaching consequences of 
shifts from agrarian to inanimate-energy- 
based technologies (cf. Lenski, 1966). In 
Weber’s scheme, technology is essentially 
a dependent variable. The key economic 
characteristic of mechanization is that it is 
. feasible only with mass production 
(Weber, 1961:129, 247). The costs of even 
simpler machines such as steam-powered 
‘looms would make them worthless with- 
out a large-scale consumers’ market for 


cloth, as well as a large-scale producers’ ’ 


market in wool or cotton. Similar consider- 
ations apply a fortiori to machinery on the 
scale of a steel rolling mill. But large-scale 
production is impossible without a high 
degree of predictability that markets will 
exist for the products, and that all the 
factors of production will be forthcoming 


at a reasonable cost. Thus, mechanization 
depends on the prior emergence of all the 
institutional factors described above. 
Weber does not elaborate a systematic 
theory of technological innovation, but it 
would be possible to construct one along 
these lines. He does note that all the cru- 
cial inventions of the period of industrial 
takeoff were the result of deliberate ef- 
forts to cheapen the costs of production 


.(1961:225-6, 231). These efforts took 


place because previous conditions had 
intensified the capitalist pursuit of profits. 
The same argument could be made, al- 
though Weber did not make it, in regard to 
the search for methods to improve ag- 
ricultural production that took place in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
“green revolution” which preceded (and 
made possible) the industrial revolution 
was not a process of mechanization (ag- 
ricultural mechanization took place only 
in the late nineteenth century) but was, 
more simply, the application of capitalist 
methods of cost accounting to hitherto 
traditional agriculture. Thus, it is the shift 
to the calculating practices of the 
capitalist market economy which makes 
technological innovation itself predicta- 
ble, rather than, as previously, an acci- 
dental factor in economic life (1961:231).5 


THE CAUSAL CHAIN 


What are the social preconditions for 
the emergence of capitalism as thus de- 
scribed? 

Note, first of all, that economic life, 
even in the most prosperous of agrarian 
societies, generally lacked most of these 
traits. Property systems frequently tied 
land ownership to aristocratic status, 
while commercial occupations were often 


5 Weber does mention ‘‘rational science and in 
connection with it a rational technology”’ (1961:232) 
as one of the features of the West important for 
modern capitalism. On the other hand he says: *‘It is 
true that most of the inventions of the 18th century 
were not made in a scientific manner. . . . The con- 
nection of industry with modern science, especially 
the systematic work of the laboratories, beginning 
with Justus von Liebig f{i.e., Circa 1830], enabled 
industry to become what it is today and so brought 
capitalism to its full development.” On the balance, I 
think science comes out as a secondary factor in the 
model. 
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prohibited to certain groups and 
monopolized by others. The labor force 
was generally unfree—being either slaves 
or tied to the land as serfs. Technologies 
of mass production hardly existed. The 
market was generally limited either to 
local areas or to long-distance trade in 
luxuries, due to numerous near- 
confiscatory tax barriers, unreliable and 
varying coinage, warfare, robbery, and 
poor transportation. And legal systems, 
even in literate states, tended to be char- 
acterized by patrimonial or magical- 
religious procedures, by differential appli- 
cation to different social groups and by 
different localities, and by the practices of 
officials seeking private gain. Reliable fi- 
nancial transactions, including the opera- 
tion of a banking system relatively free 
from political interference and plundering, 
were particularly handicapped by these 
conditions. ~ 

The social preconditions for large-scale 
capitalism, then, involved the destruction 
of the obstacles to the free movement or 
economic transfer of labor, land, and 
goods. Other preconditions were the cre- 
ation of the institutional supports for 
large-scale markets, especially the appro- 
priate systems of property, law, and fi- 
nance. 

These are not the only preconditions of 
capitalism, but, specifically, Weber is 
seeking the organizational forms that 
made capitalism a world-transforming 
force in the West but not elsewhere. By a 
series of comparisons, Weber shows that 
= a number of other factors that have been 
advanced to account for the Western 
takeoff cannot have been crucial. Against 
Sombart, he points out that standardized 
mass production for war cannot have been 
decisive for, although a good deal of this 
existed in Europe in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and thereafter, it also existed in the 
Mogul Empire and in China without giving 
an impetus to capitalism (1961:229). 
Similarly, the enormous expenditures for 
court luxury found in both Orient and Oc- 
cident were incapable of generating a 
mass market (1961:229-30). Against the 
simpler arguments of Adam Smith, which 
attribute the industrial division of labor to 
the extension of trade, Weber points out 
that trade can be found everywhere, even 
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in the Stone Age. In ancient Babylon, for 
example, trade was such as to disintegrate 
“primitive economic. fixity” to a consid- 
erable degree (1961:232). On the other 
hand, politically determined agrarian 
economies show how ‘“‘specialization 
takes place without exchange’’ (1961:103). 
Nor is the pursuit of profit per se the cru- 
cial motive for mass capitalism; the 
“ruthlessness” and ‘‘unscrupulousness’’ 
of the traditional foreign trader was inca- 
pable of transforming the economy at 
large (1961:232). Nor can population 
growth have been the cause of Western © 
capitalism, for the same trend occurred in 
China without the same result 
(1961:258-9). Neither, finally, can the 
price revolution of the sixteenth century, 
due to the influx of precious metals from 
the Americas, have been decisive (see the 
later discussion on Wallerstein).® 

The features that Weber finds unique to 
the West constitute a causal chain.’ I have 
represented this schematically in Figure 1. 
The characteristics of rational capitalism 
itself are the entrepreneurial organization 
of capital, rational technology, free labor, 
unrestricted markets, and calculable law. 
These make up a complex: the markets for 
goods, labor, and capital all mesh around 
entrepreneurial property using mass pro- 
duction technology; the operation of all of 
these factors together creates further 
pressures to both rationalize technology 
and expand each factor market—while yet 
distributing wealth in such a way as to 
further the demand. The legal system is 
both an ongoing prop for all of these fea- 
tures and a causal link backward to their 


© Weber (1961:260) also mentions geographical 
conditions as more favorable to capitalism in Europe 
than in China or India, due to transportation advan- 
tages in the former via the Mediterranean sea and the 
interconnecting rivers. But he goes on (p. 261) to 
discount this, in that no capitalism arose in Mediter- 
ranean antiquity, when civilization was predomi- 
nantly coastal, whereas early modern capitalism in 
Europe was born in the cities of the interior. 

? Weber does not clearly describe a chain, and 
sometimes he lumps characteristics of rational 
capitalism with its preconditions. Although some of 
these preconditions continue into the operation of 
modern capitalism, a logical chain of explanation, I 
believe, requires something like the separation T 
have given. It should be understood that Weber gives 
a highly condensed summary in these lectures. ` 
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Figure 1. The Weberian Causal Chain 


social preconditions. At this intermediate 
causal level there is a second crucial fac- 
tor which, like the law, is essentially cul- 
tural, although fot in the sense of disem- 
bodied ideas, but, rather, in the sense of 
_ beliefs expressed in institutionalized be- 
havior. This is the ‘‘lifting of the barrier 

. between internal and external ethics” 
(1961: 232). 

In virtually all premodern societies 
there are two sharply divergent sets of 
ethical beliefs and practices. Within a so- 
cial group, economic transactions are 
strictly controlled by rules of fairness, 


status, and tradition: in tribal societies, : 


by ritualized exchanges with prescribed 
kin; in India, by rules of caste; in medieval 
Europe, by required contributions on the 
manor or to the great church properties. 
The prohibition on usury reflected this 
internal ethic, requiring an ethic of charity 
and the avoidance of calculation of gain 
from loans within the community (cf. Nel- 
son, 1949). In regard to outsiders, how- 
ever, economic ethics were at the oppo- 
site extreme: cheating, price gouging, and 
loans at exorbitant interest were the rule. 
Both forms of: ethic were obstacles to ra- 
tional, large-scale capitalism: the internal 


® Hence the role of ‘ ‘guest peoples” such as the 
Jews and the Caursines in Christian Europe, or the 
Christians in Islamic societies, or the Parsees in 
India, as groups of tolerated outsiders who were 
available for making loans, which otherwise would 
not be forthcoming within the controlled internal 
economy (1961:267). 


ethic because it prevented the commer- 
Clalization of economic life, the external 
ethic because it made trading relations too 
episodic and distrustful. The lifting of this 
barrier and the overcoming of this ethical 
dualism were crucial for the development 
of any extensive capitalism. Only this 
could make loans available regularly and 
promote the buying and selling of all ser- 
vices and commodities for moderate gain. 
Through innumerable daily repetitions, 
such small (but regular) profits could add 
up to much more massive economic 
transactions than could either the 
custom-bound or the predatory economic 
ethics of traditional societies. 

What, then, produced the calculable 
legal system of saleable private property 
and free labor and the universal ethic of 
the pursuit of moderate economic profit? 
The riext links in the causal chain are 
political and religious. The bureaucratic 
state is a crucial background determinant 
for all legal and institutional underpin- 
nings of capitalism. Moreover, its legal 
system must be based on a concept of 
universal citizenship, which requires yet 
further political preconditions. The reli- 
gious factor operates both as a direct in- 
fluence on the creation of an economic 
ethic and as a final level of causality impli- 
cated in the rise of the rational-legal state 
and of legal citizenship. 

The state is the factor most often over- 
looked in Weber’s theory of capitalism. -- 
Yet it is the factor to which he gave the 
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most attention; in Economy and Society, 
he devoted eight chapters of 519 pages to 
it, as opposed to one chapter of 236 pages 
to religion, with yet another chapter—the 
neglected but very important chap. XIV of 


Part Il—to the relations between politics — 


and religion. In the General Economic 
History, he gives the state the two penul- 
timate chapters, religion the final chapter. 
For Weber, this political material was not 
an extraneous interest but, instead, the 
key to all of the institutional structures of 
rational capitalism. Only the West devel- 
oped the highly bureaucratized state, 
based on specialized professional admin- 
istrators and on a law made and applied by 
full-time professional jurists for a 
‘populace characterized by rights of 
citizenship. It is_ this bureaucratic-legal 
- state that broke down feudalism and pat- 
rimonialism, freeing land and labor for the 
capitalist market. It is this state that 
pacified large territories, eliminated inter- 
nal market barriers, standardized taxation 
and currencies. It is this state that 
provided the basis for a reliable system of 
banking, investment, property, and con- 
tracts, through a rationally calculable and 
universally applied system of law courts. 
One may even argue that the bureaucratic 
state was the proximate cause of the im- 
pulse to rationalization, generally—above 
all, via the late seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century spirit of enlightened 
absolutism, which set the stage for the 
industrial revolution. 

There are three causal questions about 
the rational/legal state. Why did it rise to 
predominance? Where did its structural 
characteristics come from? How did its 
legal system take the special form of con- 
ceiving of its subjects as holding the rights 
of citizenship? 

` The first question is easily answered. 
The bureaucratic state rose to predomi- 
nance because it is the most efficient 
means of pacifying a large territory. It is 
effective externally in that it can supply a 
larger military, with better weapons, than 
can nonbureaucratic states; and it is ef- 
fective, internally, as it tends to be rela- 
tively safe against disintegration one civil 
war or political coup.’ 


‘3 The main exception is that revolutions can occur 
after the military breakdown of the state itself due to 
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The sources of the bureaucratic state 
are, to a degree, quite familiar. In the 
widely reprinted section on bureaucracy 
from Economy and Society (1968:956— 
1005), Weber outlines the prerequisites: 
literate administrators, a technology of 
long-distance transportation and com- 
munication, writing and record-keeping 
materials, monetary coinage. The extent 
to which these could be put into effect, 
however, depended on a number of other 
factors. Geographical conditions such as 
easy transportation in river valleys, or fa- 
vorable situations for state-controlled irri- 
gation (1961:237), fostered bureaucratic 
centralization, as did intense military 
competition among adjacant heartlands. 
Types of weapons’ which are centrally 
(rather than individually supplied) also 
favor bureaucratization. If such condi- 
tions make central control easy, however, 
bureaucratization need not proceed very 
deeply, and the society may be ruled by a 
thin stratum of officials above a local 
structure which remains patrimonial. In 
China, for example, this superficial bu- 
reaucratization constituted a long-term 
obstacle to capitalism, as it froze the 
economy under the patrimonial control of 
local clans. 

The most thorough bureaucratization, 
as well as that uniquely favorable to 
capitalism, is that which incorporates a 
formalistic legal code based on citizen- 
ship. Citizenship meant, first of all, mem- 
bership in a city: by extension, member- 
ship in a state and hence holder of political - 
rights within it. This was an alien concept 
throughout most of history. In the pat- 
rimonial state, political office was a form 
of private property or personal delegation, 
and even in most premodern quasi- 
bureaucratic states the populace at large. 
was only subject to the state, not holders 
of rights within it. The latter condition 
arose only in the West. In both Mediterra- 
nean antiquity and the European Middle 
Ages, cities came under the control of 
brotherhoods of warriors banded together 
for mutual protection. Such cities had 
their own laws and courts, administered 


foreign wars. But historical instances of these have 
occurred mainly in states which have been only par- 
tially bureaucratized. (See Skocpol, 1979.) 


` 
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by the citizens themselves, all of whom 
stood under it in relation of formal 
equality. Such citizenship rights remained 
historically significant after the original 
civic forms changed or disappeared. The 
formal rights and legal procedures origi- 
nally applied only to a local elite, but 
when cities were incorporated into large- 


scale bureaucratic states, they provided ' 


the basis for a much more widely inclusive 
system of adjudication. This was the case 
when Rome, originally one of these 
military-fraternity cities, became an em- 
pire and, again, in the Middle Ages, when 


cities in alliance with kings lost their inde- ` 


pendence. but contributed their legal 
structures to the larger states.!° 

Nearing the end of our chain of 
causality, we ask: What factors enabled 
this distinctive type of city to arise in the 
West? Weber gives two conditions: one 
military, the other religious. 

The military condition is that in the 
West the city consisted of ‘‘an organiza- 


. tion of those economically competent to 


bear arms, to equip and train themselves” 
(1961:237). This was the case in the for- 
mative period of the ancient Greek and 
Italian cities and, again, in the medieval 
cities with their disciplined infantries 
fielded by the guilds. In both cases, the 
money power of the cities bolstered their 
military power and, hence, democratiza- 
tion and concomitant legal citizenship. In 
the Orient and in ancient Egypt, on the 
contrary, the military princes with their 
armies were older than the cities and, 
hence, legally independent cities did not 
arise; Weber attributed this pattern to the 
impetus to early centralization given by 
irrigation. . 

The second condition is that in the East, 


` magical taboos prevented the organization 


of military alliances among strangers and, 
hence, did not allow formation of inde- 
pendent cities. In India, for example, the 
ritual exclusion of castes had this effect. 
More generally, in Asia and the Middle 


10 Contractual forms of feudalism also contributed 
somewhat to legal citizenship. Weber neglected this 
in the General Economic History, but considered it 
in Economy and Society (1968:1101). The earlier 
preconditions (military and religious) for contractual 
feudalism and for independent cities, however, are 
essentially the same. 


East, the traditional priests held 
monopolies over communion with the 
gods, whereas in Western antiquity it was 
the officials of the city who themselves 
performed the rites (1961:238). In the one 
case, the boundaries of religious com- 
munion reinforced preexisting group di- 
visions; in the other, religious boundaries 
were an explicit political tool by which 
civic alliances could be established and 
enlarged. It is at this point that the two 
main lines of Weber’s chain of causality 
converge. 

We have been tracing the causal links 
behind the emergence of the rational/legal 
state, which is one of the two great inter- 
mediate conditions of the emergence of an 
open market economy. The other great 
intermediate condition (noted earlier) is an 
economic ethic which breaks the barrier 
between internal and external economies. 
Now we see that the religious factors that 
produced the citizenship revolution and 
those that produced the economic ethic 
are essentially the same. 

Our last question, then, is: What 
brought about this religious transforma- 
tion? Weber gives a series of reasons, 
each intensifying the effects of the last 
(1961:238). Ethical prophecy within an- 
cient Judaism was important, even though 
it did not break down ritual barriers be- 
tween Jews and Gentiles, because it es- 
tablished a tradition of hostility to magic, 
the main ethos within which barriers 
flourished. The transformation of Christi- 
anity from a Jewish sect into a proselytiz- 
ing universal religion gave this tradition 
widespread currency, while the pen- 
tacostal spirit of Christian proselytization 
set aside the ritual barriers among clans 
and tribes, which still characterized the 
ancient Hellenistic cities to some degree. 
The Judeo-Christian innovations are not 
the whole story, however; the earlier de- | 
velopment of Greek religion into the civic 
cults had already done much to make uni- 
versalistic legal membership possible. 

The religious factors, as we have seen, 
entwine with political ones, and their in- 
fluence in the direction of legal citizenship 
and upon an economic ethic have fluc- 
tuated historically. There is no steady nor 
inevitable trend toward increasing ra- 
tionalization of these spheres, but West- 
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ern history does contain a series of 
episodes which happen to have built up 
these effects at particular points in time so 
that, eventually, a whole new economic 
dynamic was unleashed. On the political 
side, the Christian cities of the Middle 
Ages, drawing upon the institutional 
legacies of the ancient world, were able to 
establish religiously sworn confraternities 
which reestablished a legal system based 
on citizenship. A second political factor 
was fostered by religion: the Christian 
church provided the literate adminis- 
trators, the educational system, and the 
example of its own bureaucratic organiza- 
tion as bases upon which the bureaucratic 
states of the West could emerge. And, on 
the strictly motivational side, the devel- 
opment of European Christianity gave a 
decisive ethical push toward rationalized 
capitalism. 
Here, at last, we seem to touch base 
with Weber’s original Protestant Ethic 
thesis. But in the mature Weber, the thesis 
is greatly transformed. Protestantism is 
only the last intensification of one of the 
chains of factors leading to rational 
capitalism. Moreover, its effect now is 
conceived to be largely negative, in the 
sense that it removes one of the last in- 
stitutional obstacles diverting the motiva- 
tional impetus of Christianity away from 
economic rationalization. For, in 
medieval Christianity, the methodical, 
disciplined organization of life was 
epitomized by the monastic com- 
munities.!! Although the monasteries 
contributed to economic development by 
rationalizing agriculture and promoting 
their own industries, Weber generally saw 
them as obstacles to the full capitalist de- 
velopment of the secular economy. As 
long as the strongest religious motivation 
was siphoned off for essentially other- 
worldly ends, capitalism in general could 
not take off (1961:267-9). Hence, the Re- 
formation was most significant because it 


't Weber did not live to write his planned volume 
on medieval Christianity. If he had, I believe he 
would have found that the High Middle Ages were 
the most significant institutional turning point of all 
on the road to the capitalist takeoff. His commitment 
to the vestiges of his Protestantism argument may 
have kept him from recognizing this earlier. I will 
deal with this point in a subsequent article, ‘‘The 
Weberian Revolution of the High Middle Ages.” 
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abolished the monasteries. The most ad- 
vanced section of the economy would, 
henceforth, be secular. Moreover, the 
highest ethics of a religious life could no 
longer be confined to monks but had to 
apply to ordinary citizens living in the 
world. Calvinism and the other voluntary 
sects were the most intense version of this 
motivation, not because of the idea of 
Predestination (which no longer receives 
any mention in Weber’s last text) but only 
because they required a specific religious 
calling for admission into their ranks, 
rather than automatic and compulsory 
membership in the politically more con- 
servative churches. Weber’s (1961: 
269-70) last word on the subject of 
Protestantism was simply this: 


The development of the concept of the call- 
ing quickly gave to the modern entrepreneur 
a fabulously clear conscience—and also in- 
dustrious workers; he gave to his employees 
as the wages of their ascetic devotion to the 
calling and of co-operation in his ruthless 
exploitation of them through capitalism the 
prospect of eternal salvation, which in an age 
wherrecclesiastical discipline took control of 
the whole of life to an extent inconceivable 
to us now, represented a reality quite dif- 
ferent from any it has today. The Catholic 
and Lutheran churches also recognized and 
practiced ecclesiastical discipline. But in the 
Protestant ascetic communities admission to 
the Lord’s Supper was conditioned on ethi- 
cal fitness, which again was identified with 
business honor, while into the content of 
one’s faith no one inquired. Such a powerful, 
unconsciously refined organization for the 
production of capitalistic individuals has 
never existed in any other church or religion. 


WEBER’S GENERAL THEORY OF HISTORY 


Is there an overall pattern in Weber’s 
argument? It is not a picture of a linear 
trend toward ever-increasing rationality. 
Nor is it an evolutionary model of natural 
selection, in the sense of random selection 
of the more advanced forms, accumulat- 
ing through a series of stages. For 
Weber’s constant theme is that the pattern 
of relations among the various factors is 
crucial in determining their effect upon 
economic rationalization. Any one factor 
occurring by itself tends to have opposite 
effects, overall, to those which it has in 
combination with the other factors. 
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For example, self-supplied military co- 
alitions produce civic organizations and 
legal systems which are favorable to 
capitalism. But if the self-armed civic 
groups are too strong, the result is a series 
of guild monopolies which stifle capitalism 
by overcontrolling markets. Cities, on the 
other hand, have to be balanced by the 
bureaucratic state. But when the state is 
too strong by itself, it, too, tends to stifle 
‘capitalism. This can happen by bolstering 
the immobility of labor (as in the case of 
‘‘the second serfdom’’ produced in Russia 
and eastern Europe as absolutist states 
developed in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries); or by directly con- 
trolling the division of labor by forced 
contributions instead of allowing a market 

to develop. In the areas of the world 
=- where bureaucratization was relatively 
easy, as in ancient Egypt or China, or the 
Byzantine Empire, the unrestrained 
power of the state stereotyped economic 
life and did not allow the dynamics of 
capitalism to unfold. 

The same is true of the religious vari- 
ables. The creation of the great world reli- 
gions, with their universalism and their 
specialized priesthoods, was crucial for 
the possibility of breaking the ritual bar- 
riers among localized groups, with all the 
consequences this might have for sub- 
sequent developments. But, in the ab- 
sence of other factors, this could actually 
bolster the obstacles to capitalism. -This 
happened in India, where the develop- 
ment of Hinduism fostered the caste sys- 
tem; the universalistic religion set an ex- 
ternal seal upon the lineup of particularis- 
tic groups that happened to exist at the 
time. Even in Christianity, where moral 
prophecy had a much more barrier- 
breaking and world-transforming effect, 
the Church (in the period when it was 
predominant) created another obstacle 
against its capitalist implications. This 
was the period of the High Middle Ages: in 
Europe, when monasticism proliferated 
and, thus, channeled all the energy of reli- 
gious motivation into a specialized role 
and away from the economic concerns of 
_ ordinary life.!? | | 

12 This was also the time when the church took the 
offensive against incipient capitalism, in the form of 
pronouncements against usury (Weber, 1968:584—6). 


Weber saw the rise of large-scale 
capitalism, then, as the result of a series of 
combinations of conditions which had to 
occur together. This makes world history 
look like the result of configurations of 
events so rare as to appear accidental. 
Weber’s position might well be charac- 
terized as historicist, in the sense of seeing 
history as a concatenation of unique 
events and unrepeatable complexities. 
Once a crucial conjuncture occurs, its re- 
sults transform everything else—and not 
just locally but also in the larger world of 
competing states. This was true of the 
great charismatic revelations of the world 
religions, which shut off China, India, or 
the West from alternative lines of devel- 
opment as well as determined the ways 
that states upon these territories would 
interact with tne rest of the world. Simi- 
larly, the full-scale capitalist breakthrough 
itself was a once-only event, radiating 
outward to transform all other institu- 
tions and societies. Hence, the original 
conditions necessary for the emergence of 
capitalism were not necessary for its con- 
tinuation. The original religious ethic 
could fade, onze the calculability of mas- 
sive economic transactions had become a 
matter of routine. Hence, late- 
industrializing states need not follow the 
route of classic capitalism. In the ad- 
vanced societias, the skeleton of the eco- 
nomic structure might even be taken over 
by socialism. | 

Weber’s account of the rise of 
capitalism, then, is in a sense not a theory 
at all, in that it is not a set of universal 
generalizations about economic change. 
Nevertheless, on a more abstract level, 
Weber is at legst implicitly proposing such a 
theory. On one level, he may be read as a 
collection of separate hypotheses about 
specific processes and their effects.!3 The 
foregoing caveat about the necessary bal- 
ance among factors may be incorporated 
by specifying that the causal variables 
must operate at a given strength—that is, 
by turning thəm into quantitative gener- 
alizations specified to a given range of 
variation. 

13 One clearly formulated proposition, for exam- 
ple, is that armies based on coalitions of self-supplied 
individuals produce citizenship rights. (For a series 
of such propositions, see Collins, 1975:356—64.) 
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On a second level, one may say that the 
fundamental generalizations in Weber’s 
theory of capitalism concern the crucial 
role of balances and tensions between op- 
posing elements. ‘‘All in all,” says Weber 
in a little-known passage (1968:1192—3), 
‘the specific roots of Occidental culture 
must be sought in the tension and peculiar 
balance, on the one hand, between office 
charisma and monasticism, and on the 
other between the contractual character of 
the feudal state and the autonomous bu- 
reaucratic hierarchy.’’!4 No one element 


must predominate if rationalization is to ` 


increase. More concretely, since each 
‘‘element’’ is composed of real people 
struggling for precedence, the creation of 
a calculable, open-market economy de- 
pends upon a continuous balance of power 
among differently organized groups. The 
formal egalitarianism of the law depends 
upon balances among competing citizens 
and among competing jurisdictions. The 
nondualistic economic ethic of moderated 
avarice depends upon a compromise be- 
tween the claims of in-group charity and 


the vicious circle of out-group rapacious-- 


ness. 

The capitalist economy depends on this 
balance. The open-market system is a 
situation of institutionalized strife. Its es- 
sence is struggle, in an expanded version 
of the Marxian sense, but with the qualifi- 
cation that this could go on continuously, 
and indeed must, if the system is to sur- 
vive.'5 Hence, if there is any generaliza- 


14 In other words, the main features of the West 
depend on a tension between the routinization of 
religious charisma in the church and the participa- 
tory communities of monks, and on a tension be- 
tween the democratizing tendencies of self-supplied 
armies and the centralized bureaucratic state. These 
give us Weber’s two great intermediate factors, a 
nondualistic religious ethic and calculable law, re- 
spectively. 

15 


. . the formal rationality of money calculation is 
dependent on certain quite specific substantive 
conditions. Those which are of a particular 
sociological importance for present purposes are 
the following: (1) Market struggle of economic. 
units which are at least relatively autonomous. 
Money prices are the product of conflicts of inter- 
est and of compromises; they thus result from 
power constellations. Money is not a mere 
“voucher for unspecified utilities,’’ which-could 
be altered at will without any fundamental effect 
on the character of the price system as a struggle 
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tion implicit in Weber’s theory applicable 
to economic history after the initial rise of . 
capitalism, it is this: The possibility for the 
follower-societies of the non-Western 
world to acquire the dynamism of indus- 
trial capitalism depends on there being a 
balance among class forces, and among 
competing political forces and cultural 
forces as well. In the highly industrialized 
societies also, the continuation of 
capitalism depends on continuation of the 
same conflicts. The victory of any one 
side would spell the doom of the system. 
In this respect, as in others, Weber’s 
theory is a conflict theory indeed. 


AN ASSESSMENT: WEBER’S 
CONFRONTATION WITH MARXISM 


How valid is Weber’s theory? To fully 
answer this question would require exten- 
sive comparative analyses and a good 
deal of explication of principles on dif- 
ferent levels of abstraction. These tasks 
are beyond the scope of any one paper. 
What I can present is a confrontation be- 
tween Weber’s theory and the one rival 
theory of capitalism which claims a com- 
parable degree of historical and theoreti- 
cal comprehensiveness, Marxism. This is 
especially appropriate because Weber 
himself devoted a great deal of attention in 
the General Economic History to the 
points at which his analysis impinges on 
Marxist theories. 

The book begins and ends on Marxian 
themes. The first chapter deals with the 
question of primitive agrarian communism. 
Characteristically, Weber finds it to be 
only one variant of primitive agriculture; 
where it does exist, it is usually the result 
of fiscal organization imposed from above 
(1961:21--36). The closing words of the 
book speak of the threat of working class 
revolution which appears once capitalism 
matures and work discipline loses its reli- 
gious legitimation (1961:270). In between, 
there are numerous references to Marx- 


of man against man. *‘Money”’ is, rather, primarily 
a weapon in this struggle, and prices are ex- 


` pressions of the struggle; they are instruments of 


calculation only as estimated quantifications of 
relative chances in this struggle of interests 
(Weber, 1968:107_-8). 
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ism, far more than in any other of Weber’s 
works. His attitude is critically respectful, 
as in his comment on the Engels-Bebel 
theory of the origins of the family: ‘‘al- 
though it is untenable in detail it forms, 
taken as a whole, a valuable contribution 
to the solution of the problem. Here again 
is the old truth exemplified that an ingeni- 
ous error is more fruitful for science: than 
stupid accuracy.” (1961:40)16 

Weber’s intellectual maturity coincides 
with a period of high-level debate in Ger- 
many and Austria between Marxian and 
non-Marxian economists. In the years 
between 1885 and 1920 appeared Engels’s 
editions of the later volumes of Capital, 
as well as the principal works of Kautsky, 
Hilferding,.and Luxemburg. On the other 
side, Sombart, Bortkiewitz, and Tugan- 
Baranowski provided what they consid- 
ered to be revisions in the spirit of Marx- 
ian economics, while Böhm-Bawerk 
(1898) and Schumpeter (1954) launched 
explicit efforts to shore up the weaknesses 
of neoclassical economics vis-a-vis 
Marxism, and attacked the technical 
weaknesses of Marxian theory.'’ This pe- 
riod was in many ways the high-water 
mark in political economy for an atmos- 
phere of balanced debate is beneficial for 
intellectual advance. Weber in particular 


16 Weber goes on to say, “‘A criticism of the theory 
leads to consideration first of the evolution of pros- 
titution, in which connection, it goes without saying, 
no ethical evaluation is involved.” There follows 
(1961:40—53) a brilliant outline of a theory of the 
organization of the family as one set of variants on 
sexual property relations, in which material 
transactions and appropriations are fundamentally 
involved. Later versions of this line of theory are 
found in Levi-Strauss (1968), and in Collins 
(1975:228-59), 

17 Thus, Böhm-Bawerk (1898) and Schumpeter 
(1954) developed a previously missing link in 
Classical and neoclassical economics, a theory of 
‘capitalist profits. This they based on time-lags in the 
competitive process and resulting time-preference 
among investment returns, displacing the Marxian 
theory of profit based on the exploitation of labor. 
Böhm-Bawerk also made an analysis of socialist 
economies. He regarded these as possible politically 
(as did Schumpeter and Weber), but denied that pro- 
duction would be organized differently than in 
capitalism. Socialism could affect only the distribu- 
tion of capitalist profits among the populace. For the 
economic thought of this period, see Schumpeter 
(1954:800-—20, 843-55, 877-85) and Sweezy 
(1942:190-213). 


was concerned to meet the Marxian chal- 
lenge on its cwn grounds, leaving out 
nothing that must be conceded, but also 
turning up whatever factors the Marxists 
left out. Morecver, the German Marxists 
had suddenly >ecome stronger with the 
end of the World War and the downfall of 
the German monarchy. Weber deliv-. 
ered his lectures in Munich just after the 
short-lived Communist commune of 1919, 
and his lecture room contained many radi- 
cal students. It is not surprising that 
Weber was so much more explicitly con- 
cerned with Marxism in his-last work than 
in the religious studies he published while 
the war was going on. l 
Weber had one great advantage over the 
Marxists. The discipline of historical 
scholarship reached its maturity around 
the end of the nineteenth century. Not: 
only had political and military history 
reached a high degree of comprehensive- 
ness and accuracy, but so had the history 
of law, religicn, and economic institu- 
tions not on.y for Europe and the 
ancient Mediterranean but for the Orient 
as well. The historical researches of the 
twentieth century have not brought to ` 
light any great body of facts about the past ` 
that has radically changed our view of 
world history since Weber’s day. Weber 
was perhaps the first great master of the 
major institutional facts of world history. 
By contrast, Marx, pursuing his assiduous 
researches in the 1840s and 50s, had much 
narrower materials at his disposal 
(Hobsbawm 1964:20-7). The histories of 
India, China, Japan, or Islam had scarcely 
begun to be available; the permeation of 
the ancient Greco-Roman world by reli- 
gious institutions was only beginning to be 
analyzed; and the complex civilization of 
the European High Middle Ages was hid- 
den beneath what Marx considered the 
“feudal rubbish” of the Ancien Regime of 
the eighteenth century. Marx wrote before 
the great coming-of-age of historical 
scholarship; Weber, just as it reached its 
peak. Weber zhus represents for us the 
first and in many ways still the only effort 
to make a truly informed comparative 
analysis of major historical developments. 
It should be borne in mind that Marx 
and most of his followers have devoted 
their attention primarily to showing the 
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dynamics of capitalism, not to the precon- - 


ditions for its emergence. Weber’s con- 
cerns were almost entirely the reverse. 
Hence, it is possible that the two analyses 
could be complementary, Marx’s taking 
up where Weber’s leaves off. Only in the 
1970s have there been efforts comparable 
to Weber’s from within the Marxian tradi- 
‘tion, notably that of Wallerstein (1974). 
Interestingly enough, Weber anticipated 
-= Wallerstein’s major points in the General 

Economic History. On the other side, 
Wallerstein’s revision of Marxism is in 
many ways a movement toward a more 
Weberian mode of analysis, stressing the 
importance of external relations among 
States. 

The classical Marxian model of the pre- 
conditions for capitalism covers only a 
few points (Marx, 1967: I, 336-70, 
713-64; H, 323-37, 593-613; 1973: 459- 
514). Some of these are a subset of 
Weber’s model, while two of them are 
distinctive to Marx. Weber and Marx both 
stressed that capitalism requires a pool of 
formally free but economically property- 
less labor; the sale of all factors of pro- 
duction on the market; and the concentra- 
tion of all factors in the hands of capitalist 


entrepreneurs. Marx did not see the im-. 


portance of the calculable aspect of 
technology; at times, he seemed to make 
the sheer productive power of technology 
the central moving force in economic 
changes, while at others, he downplayed 
this as part.of a larger economic 
system—much in the way Weber did. Un- 
like Weber, Marx gave no causal im- 
portance at all to calculable law, nor did 
he see the earlier links in Weber’s causal 
chain: economic ethics, citizenship, bu- 
reaucratization, and their antecedents.'§ 


18 Marx (1973:459-514) gave a very general outline 
of early forms of property as based on family and 
tribal membership, and he recognized that the an- 
cient cities were military coalitions. He missed the 
central organizing role of religion in these devel- 
opments, and failed to see the crucial effect of the 
revolutions within the ancient cities upon the 
uniquely Western legal tradition. For Marx, the rise 
of cities simply meant the growing separation of 
town and country, an instance of dialectical antithe- 
sis, and of the progress of the division of labor 
(1967:I, 352). For the period immediately preceding 
the capitalist takeoff, Marx noted that the state had 
hastened the transition from feudalism to capitalism 
by creating public finance and conquering foreign 
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The uniqueness of Marx’s discussion is 
in two factors: primitive accumulation, 
and revolution. About the latter, Marx 
had surprisingly little to say beyond the 
dramatic imagery of revolution breaking 
the bonds imposed by the property system 
upon the growing engines of production 
(Marx, 1959: 43—4). Primitive accumula- 
tion takes up nearly the whole of his his- 
torical discussion. It means the accumu- 
lation of enough raw materials, tools, and 
food for laborers to live on before sub- 
sequent production was completed; 
hence, it is the quantitative prerequisite 
for any takeoff into expanded economic 
production. Such accumulation took place 
historically in two-ways. One was by the 
expropriation of peasants from.their land, 
which simultaneously concentrated 
wealth in the hands of the capitalists who 
received the lands and required the ex- 
propriated masses to sell their labor on the 
market. The other means of primitive ac- 
cumulation was by usury and merchants’ 
capital. Marx downplayed the importance 
of monetary factors by themselves, as 
they operated only in the realm of circula- 
tion and did nothing to productive rela- 
tions; buf he did assert that the growth of 
money capital furthered the dissolution of 
the feudal economy once it was already 
under way (1967:I1I, 596-7). 

Of these two factors, Weber says al- 
most nothing explicitly about primitive 
accumulation. However, the entire earlier 
sections of the General Economic History 
(1961:21~203) deal with the various forms 
of appropriation of material and financial 
means, which have made up, among other 
things, the capitalism that has been om- 
nipresent throughout history, although not 
in a rationalized form. The idea that there 
must be a specific accumulation of surplus 
for the purpose of a capitalist takeoff, I 
suspect, is one that Weber would reject. 
The assumption ought to be subjected to 
proof. After all, agrarian societies already 
have the most extreme concentration of 
wealth at the top of the social hierarchy of 
any type of society in world history 
(Lenski, 1966); the industrial takeoff need 
only have been fueled by a shift in the use 


markets. These effects Marx subsumed under his 
concept of ‘‘primitive accumulation.” 
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of this wealth, not by a further extraction 
process. As Weber understood, and as 
subsequent research has shown, 
capitalists do not have to rise ‘‘from 
below,” having amassed their’ own 
wealth; it has been far more typical for the 
aristocracy themselves to go into 
capitalist production (Stone, 1965; Moore, 
- 1966).19 

Weber is somewhat more sympathetic 
to the importance of revolutions. Perhaps 
the final conditions for the capitalist 
takeoff in England were the revolutions of 
1640 and 1688. These put the state under 
‘the control of political groups favorable to 
capitalism, thus fulfilling the condition of 
keeping markets and finances free of ‘‘ir- 
rational’ and predatory state policies. Of 
more fundamental institutional conse- 
quence were the revolutions within the 
cities of ancient Greece and of medieval 


Italy. The latter, Weber lists among ‘‘the. 


five great revolutions that decided the 
destiny of the occident’’ (1951:62).2° For it 
was the uprising of the plebeians which re- 
placed the charismatic law of the older 
patrician class with the universalistic and 
“rationally instituted” law upon which so 
much of the institutional development of 
capitalism was to depend (Weber, 
1968:1312-—3, 1325). In effect, this was a 
revolution in a system of property, but not 
in the gross sense of a replacement of one 
form of appropriation with another. For 
Weber, a system of property is a complex 
- of daily actions—above all, the making of 
transfers and contracts and the adjudica- 
tion of disputes. Hence, political revo- 
lutions are most crucial where they set the 
pattern for ongoing legal actions in a 
highly calculable form, with all the conse- 
quences noted above. 

Wallerstein’s (1974) theory, as devel- 
oped in volume I, emphasizes two condi- 
tions in the origins of capitalism. One is 
the influx of bullion from the European 
colonies, which caused the price inflation 


19 Weber also anticipated Barrington Moore’s 
(1966) theory of the political consequences of dif- 
ferent property modes in the commercialization of 
agriculture (1961:81-94). 

20 The others were ‘‘the Netherland revolution of 
the sixteenth century, the English revolution of the 
seventeenth century, and the American and French 
revolutions of the eighteenth century." 


of the 16th century. During this period, 
wages remained approximately constant. 
The gap between prices and wages con- 
stituted a vast extraction of surplus which 
could be invested in expanding capitalist 
enterprises (Wallerstein, 1974:77~—84).?! 
This is Wallerstein’s version of the primi- 
tive accumulation factor. 

Wallerstein’s (1974:348) second condi- 
tion also emerges from the international 
situation. ‘‘[C]apitalism as an economic 
system is based on the fact that economic 
factors operate within an arena larger than 
that which any political entity can totally 
control. This gives capitalists a freedom of 
maneuver that is structurally based.’’ He 
(1974:355) goes on to say that the different 
states must be of different strengths, so 
that not all states ‘‘would be in the posi- 


tion of blocking the effective operation of 


transnational economic entities whose 
locus were in another state.’’ Capitalists 
in effect must have opportunities to shift 
their grounds among varied political cli- 
mates to wherever the situation is most 
favorable. 

Weber (1961:259) was generally aware 
of both conditions. Regarding the effects 
of gold and silver influx, however, he was 
largely unfavorable. 


It is certainly true that in a given situation an 
. increase in the supply of precious metals 
may give rise to price revolutions, such as 
that which took place after 1530 in Europe, 
and when other favorable conditions are pres- - 
ent, as when a certain form of labor organ- 
ization is in the process of development, the 
progress may be stimulated by the fact that 
large stocks of cash come into the hands of 
certain groups. But the case of India proves 
that such an importation of metal will not 
alone bring about capitalism. In India in the 
period of the Roman power, an enormous 
mass of precious metal—some twenty-five 
million sestertii annually—came in exchange 
for domestic goods, but this inflow gave rise 
to commercial capitalism only to a slight ex- 
tent. The greater part of this precious metal 
disappeared into the hoards of the rajahs in- 


21 To this, Wallerstein adds the argument that 
surplus is further extracted by coerced labor on the 
periphery, to be consumed in the core, where how- 
ever (somewhat contrary to the point about the price 
revolution) labor is well enough paid to constitute a 
potential consumers’ market for capitalist produc- 
tion. 
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stead of being converted into cash and 
applied in the establishment of enterprises of 
- a rational capitalistic character. This fact 
proves that it depends entirely upon the na- 
ture of the labor system what tendency will 
result from an inflow of precious metal. 


In another passage, Weber (1961:231) 
does say that the price revolution of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
“provided a powerful lever for the speci- 
fically capitalistic tendencies of seeking 
profit through cheapening production and 
lowering the price.” This came about for 
industrial (but not agricultural) products, 
because the quickened economic tempo 
put on pressures toward further ration- 
alizing economic relations and inventing 
cheaper technologies of production. 
Weber thus gives the influx of precious 
metals a place as a contributory factor, 
though apparently not an indispensable 
one, within the framework of economic 
institutions which had already appeared in 
Europe at the time.?? 

Weber (1961:249) largely agrees, how- 
ever, with Wallerstein’s argument about 
the international character of capitalism. 
` Modern cities, he points out, 


came under the power of competing national 
states in a condition of perpetual struggle for 
power in peace or war. This competitive 
struggle created the largest opportunities for 
modern Western capitalism. The separate 
states had to compete for mobile capital, 
which dictated to them the conditions under 
which it would assist them to power. Out of 
this alliance of the state with capital, dictated 
by necessity, arose the national citizen class, 


42 Weber’s (1961:223) comment on the economic 
benefits of the colonies is even more negative. 

This accumulation of wealth brought about 
through colonial trade has been of little 
significance for the development of modern 
capitalism—a fact which must be emphasized in 
opposition to Werner Sombart. It is true that the 
colonial trade made possible the accumulation of 
wealth to an enormous extent, but this did not 
further the specifically occidental form of the or- 
ganization of labor, since colonial trade itself 
rested on the principle of exploitation and not that of 
securing an income through market operations. 
Furthermore, we know that in Bengal for example, 
the English garrison cost five times as much as the 
money value of all goods carried thither. It follows 
that the markets for domestic industry furnished 
by the colonies under the conditions of the time 
were relatively unimportant, and that the main 
profit was derived from the transport business. 
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the bourgeoisie in the modern sense of the 
word. Hence it is the closed national state 
which afforded to capitalism its chance for 
development—and as long as the national 
‘state does not give place to a world empire 
capitalism will also endure. - 


Here the coincidence with Wallerstein 
is remarkable. Weber does not emphasize 
the contours’ of Wallerstein’s world sys- 
tem, with its tiers of core, semiperiphery, 
and peripherv, but Weber does show the 
central importance of mobile capital 
among militarily competing states, and he 
gives a more specific analysis than Wal- 
lerstein of the mechanism by which this is 
transformed into an advantage for 
capitalism. 

In general, there is considerable con- 
vergence, as well as complementarity, 
between Weber’s last theory of the origins 
of capitalism, and the mature Marxian 
theory which is only now emerging. 
Weber largely rejects Marxian theories of 
primitive accumulation, or at least rele- 
gates them to minor factors. On the other 
side, Wallerstein, as well as modern 
Marxism in general, has moved the state 
into the center of the analysis. Weber had 
already gone much further in that direc- 
tion, so that the main Weberian criticism 
of the Marxian tradition, even in its pres- 
ent form, is that it does not yet recognize 
the set of institutional forms, especially as 
grounded in the legal system, upon which 
capitalism has rested. 

For Weber, the state and the legal sys- 
tem are by no means a superstructure of 
ideas determining the material organiza- 
tion of society. Rather, his theory of the 
development of the state is to a consider- 
able extent an analogy to the Marxian 
theory of the economy. The key factor is 
the form of appropriation of the material 
conditions of domination. We have seen 
che significance of the organization of 
‘weapons for Weber’s chain of causes of 
capitalism. In this connection, Weber 
t1961:237) remarks: 


Whether the military organization is based 
on the principle of self-equipment or on that 
of military equipment by an overlord who 
furnishes horses, arms and provisions, is a 
distinction quite as fundamental for social 
history as the question whether the means of 
economic production are the property of the 
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worker or of a capitalistic entrepreneur... 
[T]he army equipped by the war lord, and 
the separation of the soldier from the 
paraphernalia of war, [is] in a way analogous 
to the separation of the worker from the 
means of production... .”’ 


Similarly, state bureaucracy depends 


upon a set of material conditions, and 
upon the separation of the administrator 


from treating the office and its incomes as ' 


private property (1968:980-—3). Weber di- 
verges from the Marxian analogy by being 
a more thoroughgoing conflict theorist. As 
we have seen, and as the quotation given 
above on the international basis of 
capitalism bears out, for Weber the con- 
ditions of rationalized organization, in 
political and economic spheres alike, de- 
pend upon a continuous open struggle.° 

The main disagreements between Marx 
and Weber have less to do with the origins 
of capitalism than with its future. Weber 
thought that capitalism could endure in- 
definitely as an economic system, al- 
though political factors could bring it 
down. As we have seen, he thought that 
the disappearance of religious legitimation 
in mature capitalism opened the way for 
workers to express their discontents in the 
form of a political movement for so- 
cialism. Ironically, it is the rationalized 
world view promoted by the underlying 
conditions of capitalism that gave birth to 
rational socialism, a doctrine that pro- 
claims that the social order itself, rather 
than the gods, is to blame for economic 
distress; and that having been deliberately 
instituted, that order is capable of being 
consciously changed (1961:217-8). For 
Weber, however, economic crises may be 
endemic to modern capitalism, but they 
are not caused by a fundamental con- 
tradiction in it, nor is there any necessary 
tendency for them to worsen toward an 
ultimate breakdown. He attributes crises 
to overspeculation and the resulting over- 
production of producers’ (but not con- 


23 It is true that Weber continues to leave more 
room for religious conditions than any of the Marx- 
ians, Yet even here, military conditions play a key 
role in the ultimate determinants of religions. The 
earliest Greek civic cults were war coalitions; and 
the this-worldly, antimagical character of Judaism 
derives from the cult of Jahweh, the war god of the 
coalition of Jewish tribes. 


sumers’) goods _1961:217). To decide who 
is right on these points requires further 
consideration than can be given here. 


CONCLUSION 


Weber’s last theory is still today the 
only comprehensive theory of the origins 
of capitalism. it is virtually alone in ac- 
counting for the emergence of the full 
range of institutional and motivational 
conditions for large-scale, world- 
transforming capitalism. Even so, it is in- 
complete. It needs to be supplemented by 
a theory of the operation of mature 
capitalism, anc of its possible demise. 
And even on the home territory of 
Weber’s theory, there remain to be car- 
ried out the comprehensive tests that 
would provide adequate proof. But 
sociological sc:ence, like any other, ad- 
vances by successive approximations. 
The theory expressed in Weber’s General 
Economic History constitutes a base line 
from which subsequent investigations 
should depart. 
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Our research analyzes the effects of immigration on the rate of growth of educational expansion 
in the United States from 1890 to 1970. Previous studies have shown that the presence of 
nativist, Protestant-millenial groups was associated with the early expansion of public primary 
enrollments. Immigrant groups provide an important contrast to such groups, and several 
interpretive histories of United States education stress the relationship between immigration 
and schooling. Using aggregate, time-series analyses, we find that: (1) immigration decreased 
the rate of growth of public primary and secondary enrollments between 1890 and 1924; (2) 
immigration increased the rate of growth of private primary and secondary enrollments during 
this period; (3) immigration increased the rate of growth of public primary and secondary 
enrollments between 1925 and 1970; and (4) immigration decreased the rate of growth of private 
primary and secondary enrollments during the period. These findings show that the effect of 
immigration on the aggregate rate of growth of schooling has varied as a function of the 


character of the immigrants themselves. 


Formally organized education has be- 
come such a central institution for both 
national and individual development that 
we often assume that the explanation for 
its tremendous growth is not problematic. 
Government supports education because 
of its assumed importance to national 
goals, and individuals demand education 
because of its assumed importance to per- 
sonal mobility. Educational expansion in 
today’s world seems to be an almost self- 
generating process. 

For example, an extensive cross- 
national study of educational expansion 
by Meyer et al. (1977) found that the rapid 
worldwide growth of enrollments from 
1950 to 1970 could be explained primarily 
as a function of the available school-age 
population to be educated and by the level 
of enrollments in 1950. This study con- 
cludes that education has become of such 
importance that it now expands indepen- 


* Direct all communications to: John H. Ralph; 
Department of Educational Studies; University of 
Delaware; Newark, DE 19711. 
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dently of the constraints and stimuli that 


economic, political, and social structures 
must have provided in previous times. 

The United States is certainly one 
country where education is seen as fun- 
damental to national purposes and where 
individuals and groups constantly demand 
more education. But if this characteriza- 
tion is true today, this has not always been 
the case. For during most of the period of 
educational expansion in the United 
States, the links between education and 
national development and between edu- 
cation and mobility were not assumed. In 
order to understand the growth of educa- 
tional enrollments, then, we must analyze 
the long-term historical conditions that 
created the presently high levels of edu- 
cation. The purpose of this paper is to 
study one social factor that has often been 
suggested as important to educational ex- 
pansion in the United States, the role of 
immigration. We want to investigate how 
the influx of immigration has affected the 
growth of educational enrollments. 

While there are many interpretations of 
the rise of education in the United States, | 
there are few systematic, long-term na- 
tional studies. A recent study by Meyer et 
al. (1979) shows that it is important to 
separate the formalization of 
schooling—the: rise of bureaucratic, 
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state-funded, and professionally managed 
education—from the creation and spread 
of enrollments. Using state-level data in a 
Series of seven cross-sectional analyses 
every ten years from 1870 to 1930, the 
study finds that indicators of urban indus- 
trialization have consistently large effects 
on two measures of educational for- 
malization, the average expenditures per 
pupil and the length of the school term. 
But these factors do not affect the mea- 
sure of the spread of education, the level 
of public. primary-school enrollments. 
Rather, the analyses show that two indi- 
cators of what they refer to as nation- 


building social movements, a measure of - 


Republican party strength and a measure 
of evangelical Protestantism, increase the 
level of public primary-school en- 
rolilments. Their argument is that the ex- 
pansion of schooling reflected the wide- 
spread ideology of the traditional 


Protestant-millenial groups in the United. 


States. Local public education was a 
mechanism for organizing local commu- 
nity. Their study finds that the greater the 
presence in a state of such groups, the 
higher the total level of public primary 
enroliments. They argue that not only was 
it the children of these groups who went to 
school but that the greater the presence of 
these groups, the greater the total level of 
enrollment. 

If the presence of such traditional 
groups as these had the consequence of 
increasing educational levels, then it is 
also necessary to study how the presence 
of other major groups affected the growth 
of enrollments. In the United States, im- 
migrant groups provide an important con- 
trast, for such groups were often viewed 
as fundamentally opposite to the 
traditional, nativist groups (Higham, 
1974). 

The assimilation of the tmmigrant 
through schooling has been a prominent 
concern in the interpretive histories of 
public education (Bowles and Gintis, 1976; 
Butts, 1978; Everhart, 1977; Greer, 1972). 
Recent revisionist histories of education 
suggest that public schooling was imposed 
on immigrant groups to acculturate them 
to the dominant economic, political, and 


social patterns of the country. Such | 


studies simultaneously emphasize the re- 
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sistance by these groups to attempts at 
imposition (Collins, 1976). 

Census data reported in Table 1 show 
that as early as 1900 the rates of school 
enrollment for children aged six to sixteen 
were remarkably similar for both the chil- 
dren of immigrants and of native-born fa- 
thers. In addition, despite the concerns at 
that time over the problems of educating 
immigrants, data from this period sum- 
marized in Table 2 show that rates of 
school retardation were almost the same 
for the children of native-born and of 
foreign-born fathers, and even for 
foreign-born students. Thus, rates of at- 
tendance and of retardation were similar 
for the children of immigrants and of 
native-born fathers. 

But to know that the rates of attendance 
were similar for these groups does not tell 
us what the consequences of immigration 
were for the general rate of educational 
enrollment. The influx of immigration may 
have caused an overall increase in the rate 
of growth of school enrollments if it initi- 
ated a status competition process in which 
other groups increased their rates of 
school enrollment to preserve their status 
distinctions over immigrants (Collins, 
1971). Immigration may also have in- 
creased rates of school enrollments for 
everyone if the perceived threat posed by 
immigration to dominant cultural values 
caused local authorities to expand 
schooling as a mechanism of cultural sol- 
idarity. Immigration may also have de- 
creased the rate of growth of public 
schooling and increased the rate of growth 
of private schooling either because immi- 
grants chose or were subtly channeled to 
private schools, or because nonimmigrant 
groups sought to protect their status 
through private schooling. The effects of 
immigration on the rate of schooling in- 
volved social forces that may have altered 


Table 1. Percent of Children 6 and under 16 at 
_School by Nativity 


Parentage Subgroup % at School 
Native-born Father 84.6 
Foreign-born Father 84.2 
Foreign-born Student 83.3 


SOURCE: Twelfth Census of the United States, 
1900, Yol. I, p. 763. AITE 
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Table 2. Retardation Percentages by Parentage: 


1910 
Subgroup % Retarded* 
Native-born Father 25 
Foreign-born Father 26 
Foreign-born Student 26 


SOURCE: Retardation—U.S. Immigration Com- 
mission, 1911. 

* This calculation is based on the number of pupils 
sampled in the subgroup who are retarded (two years 
older than the average) and who also have been in 
school more years than their grade in school. This 
calculation controls for students who begin school 
late but are not ‘‘slow learners.” 


Behaviors and expectations for a large 
number of groups. To answer the question 
of how immigration affected the growth of 
schooling, we need to study the aggregate 
relationship between immigration and en- 
rollment rates. The aggregate, national 
analyses we present here cannot tell us 
why immigration affected the growth of 
schooling, but they can tell us if it did and 
how it affected that growth. Such analyses 
as these can also point to fruitful direc- 
tions for other studies and, combined with 
more micro studies, can lead toward the 
development of an explanation for the 
growth of schooling in the United States. 


Immigration, Public Policy, and Popular 
Reaction 


The amount and character of interna- 
tional migration to the United States has 
always been subject to political policy. 
The United States initially had an open 
immigration policy, and after the Civil 
War the immigrant population rapidly in- 
creased. The number of immigrants de- 
clined during the depression of the 1890s 
but rose rapidly until World War I. During 
the war immigration declined, but public 
concern over the prospect of large-scale 
immigration in the 1920s led to the Na- 
tional Origins Quota Acts. Until 1921, the 
federal government had only restricted the 
immigration of Orientals and ‘‘defective 
individuals’? such as prostitutes and 
criminals. By 1924, a quota system based 
on the individual’s national origin was es- 
tablished, shifting the character of immi- 
gration from those coming from eastern, 
southern and central Europe to those from 
northern and eastern Europe. 
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Table 3 shows the changes in immigra- 


_ tion by European regions. Until 1890, im- 


migrants from northern and western ~ 
Europe were the overwhelmingly pre- 
dominant groups. The peak of this immi- 
gration occurred from 1881 to 1890 after . 
30 years in which this immigration ex- 
ceeded 2,000,000 per decade. This amount 
was 100 times greater than the number of 
immigrants from eastern, central, and 
southern Europe. Between 1901 and 1910, 
the situation changed dramatically. Dur- 
ing this decade the number of immigrants 
from eastern, central, and’ southern 
Europe was twice as large as the number 
from northern and eastern Europe. Fur- 
thermore, the total number of immigrants 
during the decade was more than double 
the level of the previous decade. Figure 1 
shows the variation in total number of 
immigrants by year. After 1924 there was 
a decline in both the magnitude and varia- 
tion of immigration. It is important for our 
analyses of schooling to highlight this 
change. 

It was probably not the number of im- 
migrants that provoked widespread public 
concern, but the differences in the social 
characteristics of these new immigrants. 
Professor Cubberly, a noted educational 
spokesman at Stanford, argued that the 
new immigrant was different and needed 
to be Americanized (Cubberly, 1909: 15-6). 
These new immigrants were different. 
They came from different countries, their 
native languages were unfamiliar, and 
they were predominantly Catholic. The 
public clamor over these groups was a 
reaction to these social characteristics, 
but also a reaction to political changes. 
During this period, labor unions grew 
from 447,000 in 1897 to over two million 
by 1904 (U.S. Census, 1976). Labor 
strikes were becoming more frequent. In 
1911 socialist party candidates were 
elected mayors in 73 municipalities, and > 
socialist ideas became prominent in 
unions and local political groups. The 
political strength of socialism at'the ballot 
box peaked in 1918, but strong an- 
ticapitalist sentiment and support for 
mass strikes lasted through the 1920s 
(Weinstein, 1968). In the public mind, 
radical politics and recent immigration 
were closely linked (Higham, 1974). 
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Table 3. European Immigration by Region: 1819 te 1954 


Total! 


All 
Period Immigration Europe 
Total, 1819 to 1954 40,173 33,764 
1819 to 18207 8 & 
1821 to 18367 í 143 9a 
1831 to 18407 599 496. 
1841 to 18504 1,713 1,59€ 
1851 to 18604 2,598 2,452 
1861 to 18705 2,315 2,065 
- 1871 to 1880 2,812 2,272 
1881 to 1890 5,247 4,737 
1891 to 1900 3,688 3,559 
1901 to 1910 8,795 8,136 
1911 to 1920 5,736 4,377 
1921 to 1930 4,107 2,478 
1931 to 1940 §28 348 
1941 to 1950 1,035 622 
1951 to 1954 850 518 


SOURCE: Taeuber (1965). 


Regions 
North East and 
` and West Central South Other 
19,457 8,549 5,715 43 
8 z TA 
96 — 3 
490 — 5 — 
1,592 i 5 — 
2,431 2 20 
2,032 12 21 = 
2,070 126 75 1 
3,779 627 331 I 
1,643 1,211 704 — 
1,910 3,915 2,310 I 
998 1,918 1,452 8° 
1,300 590 565 23. 
205 58 84 2 
492 48 77 4 
411 41 63 3 


NOTE: [In thousands. Data are for years ending June 30, except as noted. 1819 to 1867, figures represent 
alien passengers arriving in steerage; 1868 to 1897, im-nigrant aliens arriving; 1892 to 1894 and 1898 to 1954, 
immigrant aliens admitted; 1819 to 1868, by nationality; 1869 to 1898, by country of origin or nationality; 1899 


to 1954, by country of last permanent ‘address. ] 


1 Includes some immigrants of unspecified origins. 


2 October 1 to September 30. 

3 October 1, 1830, to December 1, 1840. 
“ Calendar years. 

5 January 1, 1861 to June 30, 1870. 


Civic leaders of this period proclaimed 
their faith in the ability of schools to in- 
doctrinate consensual values and desir- 
able attitudes in the new groups. Good 
citizenship, they argued, could overcome 
class politics, and the public school sys- 
tem was to be the agent through which 
immigrant children would learn American 
ways (Roberts, 1912). Schooling and the 
character of immigration became linked 
during this period. 

Revisionist educational histones em- 
phasize the struggle over the imposition of 
schooling. Bowles and Gintis (1976:175) 
argue that immigrants did not ọppose edu- 
cation, but they did oppose education they 
could not control. These issues have di- 
rect consequences for the relationship 
between immigration and schooling. 
During the Progressive Era, the influx of 
immigration stimulated political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural elites to strengthen 
public education as an agent of assimila- 
tion and stratification. As a consequence, 
the influx of immigration and the reaction 
it provoked may have led to an expansion 
of the overall rate of schooling. But immi- 


grant groups also resisted the imposition 
of public schooling. Historically, the pub- 
lic schools had been stamped with the 
character of Protestant values and outlook 
(Tyack, 1970; Meyer et al., 1979), and one 
of the prominent features of these new 
immigrants was their Catholic heritage. 
After 1900, Greek Orthodox, Roman 
Catholic, and Lutheran schools flourished 
in most metropolitan areas (Ravitch, 
1978}. And Smith (1967) has documented 
the desire of immigrants to initiate their 
own educational programs. These consid- 
erations imply that the influx of this immi- 
gration may have decreased the rate of 
public school growth and increased the 
rate of private school growth. 

The empirical analyses we now present 
investigate the relationship between the 
influx of immigration and the growth of 
schooling in the United States from 1890 
zo 1970. These aggregate, national 
analyses do not distinguish among the 
several reasons why the rate of schooling 
was affected by immigration, but they can 
show us if it was, and how. These 
analyses investigate the relationships 
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Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United States, 1976. 
Figure. 1. Immigration, 1820-1970 (in thousands) 


between immigration and the growth of 
primary and secondary school en- 
roliments, both public and private, distin- 
guishing between the periods 1890 to 1924 
and 1924 to 1970. | 


Model Specification and Data 


The analyses. consist of a series of 
time-series regression analyses using an- 


- qual national enrollment and immigration 


figures. In order to estimate the effects of 
immigration on enrollments, we need to 
develop a basic model of the growth of 
enrollments within which the effects of 
immigration can be studied. Following the 
work of Nielsen and Hannan (1977) and of 
Meyer et al. (1977), the basic model for 
the growth of primary education is as fol- 
lows: 


P.-Pa= 
x +B,P,(PRIPOP,, ~ Pay) 
+ B,PRIPOP«: 
+ B,IMM,,; +e, (1) 


where: P, and Pa = primary-school en- 


rollment at tire t and an earlier time At; 
PRIPOP = primary age-group population; 
and IMM = number of immigrants. 

This model is based on the following 
ideas. As an institution, schooling is to 
some extent self-perpetuating. Once in 
school, we would not expect parents to 
withdraw students from school or gov- 
ernment agenc:es to totally withdraw sup- 
port. Therefore, the maintenance of a 
constant number of students in school 
between time t and some previous time At 
is not problematic. What is to be ex-’ 
plained is the change in the number of 
students in school. The dependent- vari- 
able, then, is the difference in the number 
of students between time t and At. The 
growth of enrollments, as in most growth 
processes, is not linear. The rate of edu- 
cational expansion begins slowly at low ` 
levels of enrolment, increases rapidly at 
middle levels of enrollment, and slows 
down as enrollments approach their ceil- 
ings of the total eligible age-group popula- 
tion (OECD, 1971). The term 
P,:(PRIPOP,;—P,:) models this S- 
curve process of growth. This term says 
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that the growth of enrollments in primary 
school is a function both of the earlier 
number of people in school, Pas and of 
the number of people in the eligible age- 
group not in school, PRIPOP,, — Par. 
The eligible age-group population at the 
earlier time, PRIPOP,;, is also included 
in the model to control for the effect of 
changes in the size of the age-group 
population of changes in the number of 
students enrolled. These terms in Equa- 
tion 1, then, model the organizational and 
demographic factors affecting the growth 
of school enrollments. The effect of im- 
migration and other variables is analyzed 
within the context of this model. The 
model used for secondary education is the 
same except that since the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in secondary education de- 
pends on the number in primary educa- 
tion, a term representing this succession 
process is included. 

The analyses consist: of a number of 
time-series regressions on annual, na- 
tional data for primary and secondary 
education, both public and private, from 
1890 to 1970. School enrollment data are 
from the Biennial Survey of Education 
(called the Annual Report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education until 
1916).! Data for the age-group population 
are from Current Population Reports 
(United States Bureau of the Census, 
_ 1974). For the primary age-group popula- 

tion we use the population 5 to 13 years of 
age, and for the secondary age-group 
population we use the population 14 to 17 
years of age.? The number of immigrants 


1 These enrollment figures are from annual na- 
tional population surveys of schools. The U.S. His- 
torical States, Colonial Times to 1970 presents these 
figures for even-numbered years after 1918 (Series 
422, 424, 427, 429). The figures for the omitted years 
were supplied by W. Vance Grant of the United 
States Office of Education. 

2 In preliminary analysis of the school data, there 
was a strikingly high proportion of the eligible age- 
group population enrolled in public primary school 
as early as 1870. This observation led to a reexami- 
nation of the raw data. One conjecture was that the 
simple calculation of an enroliment rate for schooling 
(number of pupils enrolled/number of eligible-age in- 
dividuals) contains a source of bias in the denomi- 
nator. The bias derives from differential rates of 
grade-level] promotion (the advancement of pupils 
from one grade-level to the next) that have changed 
over time. The possibility arises that a significant 
portion of enrolled students may be older than the 
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per year is from the Historical Statistics of 
the United States (1976). Since the effects 
of immigration on enrollments necessarily 
imply some time period for their opera- 
tion, we use both 5- and 10-year time lags 
(At).3 


The Growth of Public School Enroliments 


We begin by analyzing the effects of 
immigration on public school enrollments 
at primary and secondary levels from 1890 
to 1970. We divide this time period into 
two parts, 1890 to 1924 and 1925 to 1970.4 
We analyze these periods separately to 
take into account the dramatic change in 
the character of immigration brought 
about by the National Origins and Quota 
Acts of 1924. 

Table 4 presents the regression esti- 
mates and t-scores for public primary and 
secondary enrollments lagged 5 and 10 
years for the period 1890—1924 in the top 
panel, and the estimates for the period 
1925-1970 in the bottom panel. Inspecting 
the equations for primary enrollment 
(equations A, B, E, F), we see that both 
the term modelling the S-curve growth 
process and the eligible age-group popu- 


range of eligible ages standardized for in the denomi- 
nator. In this case, the enrollment rate will be biased 
upward for those historical periods characterized by 
large amounts of grade level ‘‘flunking.’’ We con- 
structed two other enrollment series based on calcu- 
lations of the number of overage students in primary 
and secondary school. The new enrollment figures 
were not substantially changed, at least not to the 
extent that would "explain away” the high levels of 
enrollments with which we were initially concerned. 
Second, preliminary analyses were run using all 
three sets of enrollment figures, the original data plus 
the two transformed time-series. The resulting esti- 
mated effects of the coefficients also were substan- 
tially unchanged. (Ses Ralph, 1978, for full details.) 
3 The choice of lag periods in which the process by 
which immigration affects enrollment were selected 
as five and ten years to allow for both shorter- and 
longer-term processes. We present both lag periods 
here as a means to show consistency of the results, It 
is possible to interpret the five- and ten-year lags as 
representing different mechanisms for the effects, 
but we choose not to do so here until the potentially 
different mechanisms can be theoretically specified. 
* Equation 1, for a five-year lag, then, specifies 
that P; — Patis primary enrollment in 1894— primary 
enrollment 1890, primary enrollment 1895— 
primary enrollment 1891, etc; and that IMM}: is 
immigration in 1890, 1891, etc. No data overlaps the 
two time periods of 1890 to 1924 and 1925 to 1970. 
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Table 4. Public-School Enrollments in the United States Regressed on Immigration in Two Periods: 1890- 


1924, 1930-1970 


Dependent Variable Growth Term” 
A. Primary Enrollment,* 

1890-1924, 5-year lag AE-3(2.46)* 
B. Primary Enrollment, 

1890-1924, 10-year lag . 14E-2(2.67) 
C. Secondary Enrollment, 

1890-1924, 5-year lag .1E-2(19, 1) 
D. Secondary Enrollment, 

1890-1924, 10-year lag .3E-2(9.97) 
E. enrollment, 

1930-1970, 5-year lag .8E-4(4.52) 
F. Primary Enrollment, 

. 1930-1970, 10-year lag .2E-3(10.8) 

G. Secondary Enrollment, 

1930-1970, 5-year lag .17E-3({1.13) 
H. Secondary Enrollment, 

1930-1970, 10-year lag 4E-3(1.16) 


Independent Variables 


Eligible-age No. of Durbin- 
Population® Immigrants? - R? Watson 
86(3.7) — 39 —2.04) 52 1.79 
1.05(3.77)  —.(3(—.79) 67 1.94 

~.3(-2.25)  —.016(—2.9) 94 1.57 
~.5(-2.04)  ~.CO6(—.34) 92 64 

.73(34.6) 18(2.03) 99 7) 
- .78(63.4) 25.4) 996 95 
9.37) ~,1°—.93) 89 52 
68(15.2) 45(5.25) %6 69 


NOTES: * Table entries are slope, with T-statistics shown in parentheses. 
a The enrollment variables are constructed as difference terms, 5 years apart in the 5-year lags and 10 years 
apart in the 10-year lags; e.g., enrollment isẹ — enrollment isyo- 
b The growth term as discussed in the text is enrol, (eligible-age pop... — enrola. 
€ The population variables are also constructed as difference terms at $- and 10-year intervals. 
4 Immigration variable is the number of immigrants arriving each year, lagged 5 or 10 years. 


lation are positive and significant. The 
number of immigrants has a negative ef- 
fect for both lag periods between 1890 and 
1924 in equations A and B, but the coeffi- 
cient is not significant for the 10-year lag. 
In contrast, the number of immigrants has 
a significant positive effect in the period 
from 1925 to 1970 as shown in equations E 
and F. A similar pattern appears in the 
results for secondary-school enrollment. 
The growth term again is, as expected, 
positive in each equation for both time 
. periods. The eligible age-group population 
is, however, negative in the earlier period 
(equations C and D); though its effects 
return to positive in the later period.5 The 
pattern of effects of immigration on sec- 
ondary enrollments is similar to its effects 
on primary enrollments. In the earlier pe- 
riod, the effects of immigration are nega- 


$ The negative effects of the eligible age-group 
population for secondary enrollment in the earlier 
period probably reflect the relatively low levels of 
secondary enrollments at the start of the period. The 
dominant demographic effect, then, is due not so 
much to increases in the eligible population but 
rather to the interaction of the eligible population 
and already enrolled individuals as embodied in the 
ee term. 


tive (equations Z and D), though the coef- _ 
ficient is not significant for the 10-year lag. 
In the later period, the effect of immigra- 
tion is negative, but not significant for the 
5-year lag; but this effect is- positiye and 
significant for the 10-year lag,® 

The general conclusion from Table 4 is 
that immigration has had a negative effect 
on the rate of public primary- and 
secondary-school expansion between 
1890 and 1924; but, after the enactment of 
the National Ongins and Quota Acts, the 
effect of immigration has been positive. 
During the period 1890-1924, when there 
was widespread concern with the charac- 


' ter of immigration, and nativist sentiment 


é The Durbin-Wetson statistics reported in these 
tables do not always reach significant levels, mean- 
ing that we cannot reject the hypothesis of first-order 
autoregressive serial correlation. The presence of 
such serial correlation may affect the significance of 
the coefficients, but the coefficients are still unbiased. 
We base our arguments in the text on the consistency 
of the signs of the coefficients for immigration on 
both public and private enrollments in the two time 
periods. When equetions contain lagged endogenous 
variables as specified in Equation 1, the Durbin- 
Watson statistic is not always an appropriate test for 
first-order autoregressive serial correlation. 
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Table 5. Public-School Enroliments in the United States Regressed on Immigration in Two Periods with 
Unemployment Controlled: 1890-1924, 1930-1970 


Independent Vartables 


l l Eligible-age No. of Durbin- 

Dependent Variable Growth Term? Population® Immigrants‘ Unempl.° R? Watson 
A. Primary Enrollment,® 

1890-1924, 5-year lag .4E-3(3.21)* 82(4.05) —.03{-—1.81) 4.34(2.98) .65 1.96. 
B. Primary Enrollment, 

1890-1924, 10-year lag .15(4,04) 1.1(5.54) —.05({— 1.63)  10.8(4.53) 84 2.6 
C. Secondary Enrollment, 

1890-1924, 5-year lag .12E-2(21.3) —2.92(—2.26) —.014(-—2.82) 1.34(2.79) .95 1.74 
D. Secondary Enrollment, 

1890—1924, 10-year lag .29E-2(9.8) -—.49(-1.87) —.006(—.34) — .93(-—.59) .93 a 
E. Primary Enrollment, l 

1930-1970, 5-year lag .7E-4(4.35) .75(35.4) 1701.99) .3(2.13) 99 .78 
F. Primary Enrollment, 

. 1930-1970, 10-year lag .17E-3(9.48) .7%62.4) 2815.43) .28(1.56) .996 8] 
G. Secondary Enrollment, 

1930-1970, 5-year lag  .2E-3(1.23) 8H9.23) — ,098(—.859) — .13(—.548) .89 55 
H. Secondary Enrollment, 

1930-1970, 10-year lag .4E-3(1.19) .69( 14.6) .45(5.18) — .08(-—.33) .96 71 


NOTES: * Table entries are slope, with T-statistics shown in parentheses. 
a The enrollment variables are constructed as difference terms, 5 years apart in the 5-year lags and 10 years 
apart in the 10-year lags; e.g., enrollment 494, — enrollment ,go0. 


> The growth term as discussed in the text is enrol, (eligible-age pop... — 


enro);.s)- 


° The population variables are also constructed as difference terms at 5- and 10-year intervals. 
d Immigration variable is the number cf immigrants arriving each year, lagged 5 or 10 years. . 


e Unemployment variable is lagged 5 cr 10 years. 


was greatest, the effect of immigration on 
the growth of public schooling was nega- 
tive. We see that immigration has had a 
positive effect on the expansion of public 
schooling only after legislation had altered 
the character of immigration in favor of 
those from northern and western Europe. 

Before we accept the conclusions from 
Table 4, however, we need to take ac- 
count of economic conditions. Variations 
in immigration have always been related 
to the business cycle; and school en- 
roliments have often responded io cycles 
of the economy, with more people staying 
longer in school during bad economic 
times. Therefore, in analyzing the effects 
of immigration on school expansion, we 
need to control for the potentially con- 
founding effects of economic conditions. 
Table 5 shows the consequences of immi- 
gration on schooling when the unemploy- 
ment rate, our measure of economic con- 
ditions, is added to the equations in Table 
4. The data on unemployment are from 
Lebergott (1964) and the United States 
Department of Labor (1972). Table 5 
shows that the effect of unemployment is 
-generally positive and significant, as was 
expected. Where it is not positive 


(equations D, G, and H), its effect is not 
significant. More importantly, the inclu- 
sion of unemployment does not alter the 
effects of immigration.” 

These findings show that the effects of 
immigration on aggregate rates of the 
growth of public-school enrollment have 
varied as a consequence of the character 
of the immigrants themselves. The finding 

‘that immigration had a negative effect on 
the growth of public schooling during the 
period when the immigrants were pre- 
dominantly from eastern, central and 
southern Europe, and that the effect of 
immigration was positive during the pe- 
riod when the immigrants were predomi- 
nantly from northern and western Europe, 
leads toward explanations based on the 
societal reactions of political and eco- 
nomic elites and of nativist groups to the 
different types of immigrants in the two 
periods. It may be argued, however, that 
‘the negative effect of immigration be- 
tween 1890 and 1924 was due to the pre- 


7 Change in GNP was also used as a measure of. 
economic business cycles in parallel analyses. The 
results of these equations were similar to those using 
unemployment. 
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sumed fact that the schooling capabilities - attended private schools as a result of the 


and motivations of these immigrants were 
lower than those from northern and west- 
ern Europe. As a consequence, these 
children may have been less likely to go to 
school at every grade or, if in school, their 
lower capabilities resulted in higher rates 
of failure. Both of these mechanisms 
could produce a negative effect of immi- 
gration on the growth of enrollments dur- 
ing this earlier period. Certainly the public 


controversy at this time presumed that 


these new immigrants lacked motivation 
and the same level of natural abilities as 
the older immigrant groups from northern 
and western Europe (Higham, 1974; 
Kamin, 1974). But the data presented in 
Tables 1 and 2 argue strongly against such 
an explanation for the negative effect of 
immigration on enrollment. For these ta- 
bles reveal that, in the period when we 
would expect these differences in school- 
ing experience to be most marked, the 
rates of school attendance and of retarda- 
tion, or of flunking, were basically the 
same for the children of immigrants and of 
native-born fathers. 

But we can go further in our analyses. If 
these schooling experiences of the chil- 
dren of immigrants and of native-born fa- 
thers were similar, and there is a negative 
effect of immigration on enrollment 
growth of public schooling during this pe- 
riod, then we should expect to find a posi- 
tive effect of immigration on the growth of 
private-school enrollments from 1890 to 
1924. We turn now to an analysis of pri- 
vate schooling. 


The Growth of Private School 
Enrollments 


The growth of private education has 
often been interpreted as a consequence 
of the desire of minority groups to main- 
tain their separate identities when they 
feel public schooling is imposing dominant 
cultural values on them (Katz, 1968; 
Meyer, 1970; Meyer and Roth, 1970). 
Parochial education exemplifies the desire 
and commitment to maintain and reinforce 
religious identities and values that differed 
from the Protestant-dominated public 
schools (Tyack, 1970). It is equally plausi- 
ble that the children of immigrant groups 


inability or unwillingness of public schools 
to incorporate them, rather than as an as- 
sertion of their independent status 
(Ravitch, 1978:58). As with the analysis of 
public schooling, our data do not allow us 
to determine the exact reasons for any 
relationship between immigration and the 
growth of private schooling, but we can 
find if such a relationship does exist. 
The enrollment data for private school- 
ing does not appear separately for primary 
and secondary levels throughout our time 


‘periods. Table 6, then, reports the effects 


of immigration within the two time periods 
for combined primary and secondary pri- 
vate schooling, including equations with 
and without the inclusion of unemploy- 
ment. As in Tables 4 and 5, the effect of 
the growth term is always positive and 
significant in all equations except equation 
C. As before, the eligible age-group 
population has negative effects in the ear- 
lier period and positive effects in the later 
period. 

The effects of immigration on the 
growth of private schooling support our 
expectations. As shown in. Equations A 
through D, the effect of immigration dur- 
ing the period 1890 to 1924 is always posi- 
tive and significant. Unemployment, 
though positive, is not significant and it 
does not affect the relationship between 
immigration and enrollments. The effect 
of immigration in the later period, how- 
ever, is consistently negative, though sig- 
nificant only in equation E. Unemploy- 
ment has a negative but not significant 
coefficient, and its inclusion does not alter 
the- relationship between immigration and 
enrollments.’ l l 

The findings in Table 6 stánd in marked 
contrast to those in Tables 4 and 5. Those 
two tables showed that the effect of immi- 
gration had been to lower the rate of 
growth from 1925 to 1970. The effects of 
immigration on private school enrollments 
have been just the opposite. In the period 
1890 to 1924, immigration increased the 


2 The consistent nonsignificant effects of unem- 
ployment on private enrollments can be interpreted 
to mean that the general tendency of people to stay in 
school during bad economic times holds true for 


public schooling but not for private. 
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Table 6. Public-School Enrollments in the United States Regressed on Immigration in Two Periods with 
Unemployment Controlled; 1890--1924, 1930-1970 


Independent Variables 


Eligible-age No. of Economic Durbin- 

Dependent Variable Growth Term’ Population® Immigrants“ Control R2 Watson 
A. Private Enrollment," 

1890-1924, 5-year lag .23E-3(2.19)*  —1.1X—.84)  .242.75) 35 71 
B. Private Enrollment, 

1890-1924, 10-year lag .59E-3(3.96) —5.97(—3.63)  .56(2.62) 58 61 
C. Private Enrollment, 

1890-1924, 5-year lag  .24E-3(1.82) — 1.28(—.83) .24(2.70) 1.57(.152)®  .35 .70 
D. Private Enrollment, 

1890-1924, 10-year lag .S7E-3(3.78) —5.95(—3.57) .56(2.58) 9.78(.69)* 59 59 
E. Private Enrollment, 

1930-1970, 5-year lag .97E-4(7.72) 2.2(18.6) —1.18(-—2.18) 94 52 
F. Private Enrollment, 

1930-1970, 10-year lag .21E-3(12.2) 1.86(34.1) —.77(—1.69) 98 43 
G. Private Enrollment, 

1930-1970, 5-year lag .1E-3(7.88) 2.1917.3) —.9X—1.8) —~7.4(-1.34)*  .94 54 
H. Private Enrollment, i 

1930-1970, 10-year lag .22E-3(9.91) 1.85(32.8) —.56(-.90)  —6.X—.49)}° 98 45 


NOTES: * Table entries are slope, with T-statistics shown in parentheses. 

* The enrollment variables are constructed as difference terms, 5 years apart in the 5-year lags and 10 years 
apart in the 10-year lags; e.g., enrollment isss — enrollment js90. 

> The growth term as discussed in the text is enrol,.; (eligible-age pop.,., — enrol;.s). 

© The population variables are also constructed as difference terms at 5- and 10-year intervals. 

¢ Immigration variable is the number of immigrants arriving each year, lagged 5 or 10 years. 


* Unemployment variable is lagged 5 or 10 years. 


rate of growth of private schooling and 
decreased this rate from 1925 to 1970.9 


Conclusion 


The major conclusion from our empiri- 
cal analyses is that the effect of immigra- 
tion on the expansion of education has 
varied as a function of the character of the 
immigrants. From 1890 to 1924, during the 
period of the new immigration from east- 


ern, central, and southern Europe, the. 


effect of immigration was to decrease the 
rate of growth of public-school expansion 
and to increase the rate of growth of 
private-school expansion. After 1925, 
when the character of immigration shifted 
to favor the older immigrant groups from 
northern and western Europe, the effect 


° These results also clarify a finding in the analyses 
by Meyer et al. (1979). They found a negative effect 
of the proportion of the population that was Catholic 
and an insignificant negative effect of the proportion 
of the population that was immigrant on public pri- 
mary enrollment. As they did not have enrollment 
for private schools, they could not readily interpret 
these effects and used them as control variables. Our 
tables show that the effect of immigration was dif- 
ferent for public and private enrollments. 


of immigration was to increase the rate of 
growth of public-school expansion and to 
decrease the rate of growth of private- 
school expansion. 

How do these findings contribute to the 
development of a theory of school expan- 
sion? Most importantly, they show that 
the growth of schooling responds to the 
character of social groups as this affects 
their interaction with other, more estab- 
lished, groups in society. The study by 
Meyer et al. (1979) showed that the early 
expansion of public primary schooling 
was a function of the cultural and organ- 
izational role of the nativist millenial- 
Protestant groups in the United States. 
Our findings complement and expand on 
this process by which educational expan- 
sion develops as a consequence of the so- 
cial character of groups and their interac- 
tion with each other. The new immigrant 
groups which came to the United States 
between 1890 and 1924 were generally 
viewed as a cultural and political threat by 
many established groups. They were, in 
most respects, seen as carrying cultural 
and political traditions opposite to those 
of dominant elites and nativist groups and 
their presence generated a great deal of 
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cultural and. political conflict. Our find- 


ings, then, stand in a complementary re- | 


_ lationship with those of Meyer et al. 
(1979). He showed that the presence of the 
nativist ‘millenial-Protestant groups . in- 


creased the aggregate rate of public school - 


_ expansion. Our findings have shown that 
the influx of groups of opposite character 
decreased the aggregate rate. of public- 
school expansion and increased the rate of 
private-school expansion. After the Na- 
tional Origins and Quota Acts of 1924 
shifted the character of the immigrants, 


immigration increased the rate of growth’ 


of public schooling and decreased the rate 
of growth of private schooling. 

The argument of Meyer et al. (1979) 
emphasizes the cultural values and 
world view of the traditional, nativist 
groups as the cause for their constructing 
a widespread system of public schooling. 
They emphasize the role of Protestantism 
and independent entrepreneurship. The 
immigrants who came to the United States 
between 1890. and 1924 were predomi- 
nately Catholic and working-class la- 
borers. The evidence we have presented 
here, however, does not lead us to empha- 
size the cultural values and world views'of 
these immigrants as an explanation for our 
findings. Rather, what seems to be im- 
portant is that these groups were different 
and were perceived as oppositional to the 
established groups in the United States. 
The rates of schooling of the children of 
immigrants and of native-born fathers 
were similar; therefore, the consequences 
of immigration for variation in the aggre- 
gate rate of growth in public and private 
schools from 1890 to 1970 must be under- 
. Stood as the net result of the actions of a 
large number of groups, not just of the 
schooling behavior of the immigrants and 
their children. l 

‘Contemporary theories of schooling 
which emphasize the actions of a wide 
range of groups are often divided into 
functionalist, class-conflict, and , status- 
conflict perspectives (Bowles and Gintis, 
1976;. Collins, 1971; Ravitch, 1978). 
Functionalist and class-conflict theories 
stress the role of public schools as agen- 
‘cles of imposition which properly so- 
cialize groups to the cultural and political 
system of the United States. Since the 
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immigration from 1890 to 1924 was clearly 
seen as a cultural and political threat, such 
theories imply the expansion of public 
schooling during this period as cultural, 
economic, and political elites supported 
increased schooling as a mechanism of 
imposition. But our analyses are not con- 
sistent with such a process, for our find- 
ings have shown that, during.the period of 
such immigration, immigration had a 
negative effect on the rate of public pri- 
mary- and secondary-school expansion. 
When the character of the immigrants 
changed—that is, when their origins no 
longer represented a cultural and political 
threat-—-then immigration had a positive 
effect on the rate of growth of public 
schooling. A status-conflict process of 
schooling can better explain our findings. 
Under this perspective, schooling is seen 
as an asset for group mobility. A status- 
conflict view is consistent with our find- 
ings that the influx of immigration be- 
tween 1890 and 1924 caused a decrease in 
the rate of growth of public schooling and 
an increase in the rate of growth of private 
schooling, as the threat. to the dominant 
status group could cause a restriction in 
the growth of public schooling, causing 
immigrant status groups to concentrate in 
private schools. ; 

However, our findings alone are not 
enough to substantiate these more general 
theories about growth rates in education. 
One reason is that these theoriés have not 
been specified enough to. deduce the ef- 
fects of different groups on educational 
expansion. A ‘second: reason is that it is 
not the findings about any one specific 
group’s consequences for education that 
will differentiate such theories. Rather, in 
order to develop a general body of empiri- 
cal findings that can be used in the devel- 
opment of a theory of educational expan- 
sion, we need to accumulate a series of 
such studies across groups which vary in 
their relationships to other groups in soci- 


ety. 
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THE MEEK SHALL NOT INHERIT THE EARTH: SELF-EVALUATION 
AND THE LEGITIMACY OF STRATIFICATION* 
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Stratified social orders are maintained through a wide variety of mechanisms, one being 
broad-based legitimation of the notion of unequal distribution of primary resources. My attempt ` 
. to develop a set of propositions provides at least a partial explanation of how such legitimation 
is generated and maintained. I argue that both conflict and functional theory point, at least 
implicitly, to the importance of the effect of unequal distribution of resources on the 
development of the self—constructing my argument through application of Mead’s theory of the 
self to the case of stratification. This application is shown, in turn, to be compatible with several 
lines of theorizing in social psychology, including equity and status attribution theory. Once 
basic propositions are developed, I discuss ways-in which major social institutions maintain 
legitimacy through their effect on the self and explore some possible sources of delegitimation. 


One of the most persistent features of 
human societies has been the existence of 
some form of stratification. Theorists 
have tried to explain it: functionalists 
(Parsons, 1949; 1953; Davis and Moore, 
1945; Davis, 1948; Baltzell, 1958; Keller, 
1963) have stressed the unequal functional 
importance of occupational roles; elitist 
conflict theorists (Pareto, 1935; Mosca, 
1939; Dahrendorf, 1959; Lenski, 1966) 
have emphasized the inherently unequal 
ability of people to pursue the struggle 
over scarce resources; and radical conflict 
theorists (Marx and Engels, 1959; 
Miliband, 1969; Habermas, 1973; Ander- 
son, 1977; Harrington, 1976) have pointed 
to a succession of historically specific 
types of social systems whose very 
structures (principles of organization) in- 
‘sure continuing inequality. 

Despite their considerable differences, 
each type of theorist (Strasser, 1976)! re- 


* Direct all correspondence to: L. Richard Della 
Fave; Department of Sociology/Anthropology; 
North Carolina State University; Box 5535; Raleigh, 
NC 27650. 

This is a much-revised version of a paper pre- 
sented at the meeting of the Society for the Study of 
Social Problems, September, 1978, San Francisco. 


I would like to thank Robert L. Moxley and two . 


anonymous reviewers for ASR for their most helpful 
comments on an earlier draft of this paper. l 
! In his analysis of the work of classical theorists, 
Strasser (1976) argues they can be classified along at 
least two dimensions: (1) in terms of their basic 
model of society (order or conflict) and (2) according 
to their fundamental political orientation (radical or 
conservative). For a thorough exposition of this 
classification scheme see Strasser (1976:19-27). 


gards legitimation as an important mech- 
anism through which stratification is per- 
petuated (Coser, 1956; Habermas, 1973). 
Legitimation refers to a belief on the part 
of a large majority of the populace that 
institutionalized inequality in the distribu- 
tion of primary resources (Rawls, 
1971)2—-such as power, wealth, and 
prestige—is essentially nght and reason- 
able (Feagin, 1972; Rainwater, 1974; Jasso 
and Rossi, 1977; Alves and Rossi, 1978). 
While the specific rationales used to jus- 
tify inequality vary from one time and 
place to another (Bendix, 1956; Dumont, 
1970; Wilson, 1973), the essence of legiti- 
mation is based in the existence of some 
set of such justifications which is widely 
believed—indeed, justifications some- 
times so taken for granted as not even to 


Basing his analysis of contemporary stratification 
theory upon the Strasser typology, Kerbo (1975) has 
shown that for this group of theorists the radical- 
order cell is empty. Considering the macrotheorists 
to be discussed in this paper, Marx falls into the 
radical-conflict cell, Mosca into the conservative- 
conflict cell, and Parsons the conservative-order 
cell. 

2 It should be noted that the focus of this paper is 
social stratification which is ultimately concerned 
with distribution of resources. In contrast, the em- 
phasis of Marxist class analysis lies in the sphere of 
production. While the relationship between these 
two spheres is enormously complex and will not be 
discussed here, it is important to realize that the 
attainment of socialism (Marx, 1959) or, more speci- 
fically, worker control of the means of production 
(Blumberg, 1968) is far from synonymous with the 
elimination and/or delegitimation of stratification it- 
self.” 
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be questioned (Shibutani and Kwan, 1965; 
Dumont, 1970; Moore, 1978). 

Given the importance of legitimation in 
these writers’ works, it is surprising that 
none, with the exception of Habermas 
(1973), has attempted to develop a sys- 
tematic theory of legitimation, one that 
would specify its causes, explain its 
strength under various conditions, and de- 
scribe the process through which it ulti- 
mately becomes part of the individual’s 
thought. The propositions I will develop 
should be a component of this type of 
theory. 

In developing a theory of legitimation it 
is important to understand that legitima- 
tion is only one of a number of means of 
maintaining stratification, namely through 
gaining at least the tacit consent of the 
populace, especially those who are rela- 
tively disadvantaged. In fact, legitimation 
is only one of several consent-generating 
mechanisms.. Others include hopes for 
future upward mobility for self or children 
(Chinoy, 1955; Lane, 1962; Lopreato and 
Hazelrigg, 1972; Form, 1976); fear of 
jeopardizing one’s absolute standard of 
living (Mankoff, 1970); a feeling of pow- 
erlessness (Wright, 1976); fear that the 
freedom and popular influence existing 


3 Habermas (1973) has approached the problem of 
legitimation by asking specifically, within the con- 
text of advanced capitalism, under what conditions 
the legitimacy of the existing inequalities of 
wealth—so integral to the system—will be seriously 
challenged. His answer is that this cannot happen 
until the economic crises that result from the work- 
ing out of the internal contradictions of the system 
become displaced into the administrative (political) 
sphere. When this occurs, the contradictions remain, 
but their socially undesirable effects can no longer be 
attributed to the ‘‘nature-like’’ invisible hand of the 
impersonal market. Rather, they are traceable to the 
concrete decisions of identifiable government offi-. 
cials. This opens these decisions to public scrutiny 
and has the distinct potential for raising demands 
that violate the terms of the unequal status quo, what 
Habermas (pp. 68-9) calls the asymmetrical ‘“‘class 
compromise’’ of advanced capitalism. 


But here Habermas begs what I take to be the. 


central question—namely, In the context of public 
discussion of this issue, under what conditions could 
the privileged members of a society mount effective, 
convincing arguments for their more privileged ac- 
cess to resources? As we shall see, the self- 
evaluation hypothesis addresses this question by 
specifying that successful arguments can be mounted 
only if the participants bring differential self- 
evaluations with them to such discussions. ` 
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under representative democracy could be 
lost in a revolution aimed at bringing 
about greater equality (Anderson, 1977); 
and the inability to imagine any egalitarian 
alternative model of society (Dahl, 1967; 
Mann, 1970; Sennett and Cobb, 1972; 
Sallach, 1974; Moore, 1978). ° 

A comprehensive theory of stratifica- 
tion would need to consider all those 
mechanisms as well as all-important non- 
consensual factors such as coercion 
(Lenski, 1966; Anderson, 1977), the influ- 
ence of moneyed interests over govern- 
ment (Mils, 1955; Domhoff, 1967; 1971; 
Prewitt and Stone, 1973), and the 
structural imperatives of institutions in 
class-ridden societies (Miliband, 1969; 
Parkin, 1971, Harrington, 1976). While the 
development of such a comprehensive 
theory is far beyond my intended scope 
here, this work can be seen as one aspect 
of some such larger project to which a 
growing number of social scientists are 
contributing. 

Legitimation, we should be careful- to - 
note, can apply to any one of at least four 
system levels: (1) the particular status oc- 
cupied by a given individual or group, (2) 
the particular regime in power, (3) a par- 
ticular system of political economy, and 
(4) stratification itself (Della Fave, 1974). 
The propositions to be developed here will 
focus primarily upon the fourth—the most 
general—level. However, the multileveled 
nature of legitimation must be kept in 
mind tn order to understand how it is pos- 
sible to make sense out of the seemingly 
paradoxical coexistence of interest group 
conflict, even to the point of revolution, 
and the continued legitimation of some 
form of stratification. | 

My objective is to develop propositions 
concerning legitimation through the use of 
the concept of self-evaluation.* Through- 
out, legitimation is treated as a process in 
which the structure of the larger society 
becomes incorporated within the inner 
consciousness of the individual (Mead, 


4 The concept of self-evaluation is not identical 
with that of self-esteem. The latter is far more gen- 
eral and refers to an individual’s overall feeling about 
him/herself (Wells and Marwell, 1976; Coopersmith, 
1967; Rosenberg, 1965). The concept of self- 
evaluation is specified later, herein. 
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1964:141). I will show the compatibility of 
this approach with three widely differing 
orientations—in macrosociology, in the 
microsociology of social béhaviorism, and 
with empirical evidence derived from both 
survey and observational research dealing 
with a wide range of specific topics. 

Then, first, I review relevant aspects of 
the work of Marx, Mosca, and Parsons 
(representing three major approaches in 
macrosociology—namely, radical conflict 
theory, elite conflict theory and 
functionalism), respectively (Strasser, 
1976), pointing out, despite their dif- 
ferences, important similarities -in their 
treatment of legitimation. Second, I turn 
to social psychology (namely, Mead’s 
theory of the self, recent work on status 
attribution and equity theory, and Bem’s 
Critique of cognitive dissonance theory); I 
define the concept of self-evaluation, ex- 
plicate its role in the legitimation process 
and, at that point, specify propositions. 
Third, I discuss the role of social institu- 
tions in the legitimation process and, four, 
conclude by exploring possible sources of 
delegitimation. 


Macrosociology 


The work of Marx, Mosca, and Parsons 
that I review is macrosociological in that 
its major focus is understanding why 
whole societies are organized as they are 
and why they change in particular ways. 
This does not mean that there is no con- 
cern with the social psychological proc- 
esses that affect structure and change in 
societies—far from it. In fact, if these 
works lacked a social psychological side, 
it would have been far more difficult to 
identify relationships between them ‘and 
the more explicitly social psychological 
_ work which I will also discuss. 

Marx. Given Marx’s view of capitalist 
society as rent by an irreconcilable con- 
flict of interest between proletariat and 
- bourgeoisie (Marx and Engels, 1959), he 
was faced with the task of explaining why 
- this objectively defined conflict was not 
translated directly into class warfare over 
the very existence of the capitalist system 
itself. The answer, of course, lay in the 
concept of class consciousness. Workers 
display class consciousness in its 
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rudimentary form as a result of their con- 
crete struggles with employers over wages 
and working conditions (Marx, 


-1963:170-—5; Marx and Engels, 1959: 


19.20; Marx, 1906:396-7). Marx was 
confident that, after prolonged struggle 
and with the help of the radical party, 
workers would realize that only by over- 
throwing the capitalist system itself could 
they put an end to their own exploitation. 
He also believed they would come to see 
the pivotal role assigned to the working 
class by history—that of the liberator, 
rescuing mankind from the exploitation of 
class society (Marx and Engels, 
1959:19)}—by which action it would usher 
in a new era of equality and human free- 
dom (Marx, 1959). 

Marx (1959) was convinced, however, 
that even a successful revolutionary pro- 
letariat would still be under the sway of.a 
capitalist-oriented ideology that justified 
more than trivial inequalities in the distri- 
bution of primary resources. Only after a 
period during which the revolutionary 
proletariat had actually been running the 
society would the working class arrive at a 
level of consciousness that would support 
the idea of equality, with exceptions based 
solely on the basis of need. Therefore, it is 
understandable how, in the absence of > 
fully developed class consciousness, bit- 
ter conflict could coexist with the legiti- 
mation of stratification (a point to which 
we will return, later). While Marx fails to 
explain how the ideology of the ruling 
class became incorporated in the con- 
sciousness of the workers in the first 
place, he gives us some potentially fruitful 
insights into the legitimation process, in- 
sights that can best be understood if we 
look at the way stratification 1s sup- 
posedly delegitimated. 
` In Marx’s schema, three things precede 
the delegitimation of stratification. First, 
the workers embrace an ideology that 
casts them in the role of the deliverers of 
mankind from oppression. Second, they 
are actually victorious in revolution. And 
third, they have the experience of suc- 
cessfully running an entire society by 
themselves, without the aid of their “‘bet- 
ters.” All three things, especially when 
taken together, aré powerful sources of 
confidence in one’s ability to control one’s 
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world, to act competently. Conversely, 
the experiences faced by workers (in their 
subordinated positions within the normal 
workings of capitalism) work to under- 
mine that confidence—to make them feel 
dependent, powerless, and of little value. 

In our subsequent discussions of the 
work of Mosca and Parsons we shall see 
that similar implications can be drawn, 
despite the sharp disagreements between 
each of these writers and Marx and, in- 
deed, despite their differences with each 
other. 

Mosca. Unlike Marx, Mosca saw no 
Utopian vision of equality nor freedom 
from the domination of some type of elite. 
In fact, central to his approach is the no- 
tion, often credited to Pareto (Meisel, 
1965), that the few, everywhere and al- 
ways, shall rule the many (Mosca, 1939). 

_ While Mosca readily acknowledged that 
the dominance of elites rested heavily 
upon the use and threat of force, he was 
acutely aware of the importance of legiti- 
mation. Regardless of which elite hap- 
pened to be in power, it promulgated a 
political formula that emphasized the al- 
legedly superior qualities of its members 
(Mosca, 1939:82-92), by portraying them 
as being especially intelligent, moral, 
energetic, and/or strong. Most impor- 
tantly, that political formula always 
portrays the ruling elite as embodying the 
-society’s most cherished values in greater 
measure than do other classes. Here, he 
introduces a theme that later recurs in the 
writing of Schumpeter (1951) as well as of 
functionalists such as Parsons (1949; 1953) 
and Davis and Moore (1945)that is, the 
notion that members of the elite claim 
superior competence in precisely those 
activities (functions) that are most crucial. 
to the particular society’s survival and 
prosperity, those things such as military 
virtue, ritual purity, commercial acumen, 
or impartial justice. 

Despite the variability in types of soci- 
ety and the qualities claimed by elites, his 
_ political formula is everywhere and al- 
ways based upon the premise that 
superior people deserve to rule and enjoy 
the perquisites thereof. The successful 
promulgation of such a political formula 
cannot help but enhance, among members 


of the ruling elite, their feelings of ‘com- © 
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petence and of being important and valued 
and yet undermine, among the masses, 
those same feelings. 

Parsons. Turning now to the leading 
writer in the functionalist tradition, Tal- 
cott Parsons, we note a very different 
model of society than is characteristic of 
either Marx or Mosca. For Parsons (1949;, 
1951; 1953), a society is an organic whole 
in which the parts are differentiated, yet 
coordinated, to work toward the best 
interests of the whole. However, the 
functions (occupational roles) performed 
by the various parts are not of equal im- 
portance. In fact, there is a hierarchy of 
functional importance, with those roles 
most central to the survival and prosperity 
of society occupying the highest ranks 
(Parsons, 1953:102-3; 1949:83-4). 

For Parsons there is well-nigh total con- 
sensus among all segments of the popula- 
tion concerning the functional importance 
of the various occupational roles, a con- 
sensus embodied in the very moral order 
of society (Parsons, 1949:69-70). Suc- 
cessful performance of these highly 
ranked roles represents the highest level 
of conformity to society’s norms. And 
since all societies must reward conformity 
and punish deviance, the incumbents of 
the most functionally important roles re- 
ceive the greatest amount of rewards in 
the form of primary resources. For it to be 
otherwise would seem incongruous and 
wrong to any properly socialized member 
of a society.* 

Thus, the legitimacy accorded the un- 
equal distribution of primary resources is 
based upon the deeply internalized norms 
of the society and is not subject to instru- 
mental considerations of individual self- 
interest (Parsons, 1951:551).° This implies 


5 Parsons is certainly sophisticated enough to 
allow for the effect of factors other than functional 
importance in influencing the distribution of primary 
resources, factors such as the selfish use of power in 
garnering privilege (Parsons, 1953:95-6). However, 
the Parsonian model treats the effects of power as a 
form of disturbance, just as Manchester economics 
treated monopoly in its model premised upon ‘‘per- 
fect competition.” Nowhere do the effects of power 
become an integral part of the model, as they are for 
all varieties of conflict theory. 

6 Parsons is worth quoting here: 

Institutionalization of cultural patterns means, as 

we have often emphasized, in the integrated sense 

internalization of the same patterns in the person- 
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the most functionally important positions 
is nearly universal and deeply internalized 
as well. 

Parsons’s notion of an internalized moral 
order, with its hierarchy of roles based 
upon the idea of differential functional im- 
portance for society, elevates the sense of 
worth of the functionally most important, 
while that of most others is humbled (Par- 
sons, 1949:73). 

We have seen a common thread running 
through the work of writers as diverse as 
Marx, Mosca, and Parsons. In each case 
there is an ideology that justifies a highly 
stratified system of resource allocation. 
But this ideology also allocates feelings of 
potency, competence, and, above all, im- 
portance and self-worth in a manner con- 
gruent with that of primary resources. In 
order to better understand the mech- 
anisms through which distributions of 
primary resources are reflected in and re- 
produce congruent distributions of 
feelings of self-worth, we now examine 
works in social psychology. 


Social Psychology 


Any theory of legitimation must ulti- 
matély answer the question of how legiti- 
mations of stratification become part of 
the consciousness of the individuals who 
make up society. By focusing, primarily, 
on the concept of self, I will describe the 
various phases of a process through which 
this might occur, beginning with the work 
of Mead. 

Mead. For Mead (1934) the self was a 
crucial concept in the study of human be- 
havior because only by having å self does 
the human organism become a conscious, 
reflective person. The self is truly a crea- 
ture of society as it can develop only from 
the reactions of others. We become con- 


ality. Psychologically an internalized pattern is no 
longer an object of the situation. It is not possible 
to treat it as an instrumental means or condition. 
There is a specific model of cathectic integration of 
the actor’s need dispositions with an internalized 
pattern. This fact has a fundamental methodologi- 
cal significance. It means that the orientation of 
‘instrumental rationality" cannot be the attitude 
defining the actor’s orientation to internalized 
patterns. (Italics in the original.) 
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scious of ourselves when we realize that 
our gestures, including verbal ones, call 
out the same response in others as they do 
in ourselves. Once we have established 
this, we can then take the role of the 
‘“‘other’’ and anticipate others’ reactions 
to us or to a third party. Thus, we become 
aware of ourselves through the reactions 
of others. (Mead, 1934:141~9). 

Because of the prolonged and acute de- . 
pendency of the human infant we develop 
strong emotional bonds with those who 
satisfy our vital needs. They become our 
first significant others, and their reactions 
take on great importance. As we mature, 
our needs become more diversified and, 
as our circle of contacts broadens, we ac- 
quire a growing number of significant 
others. 

As the development of the self con- 
tinues, we become aware of certain 
similarities between what others expect of 
us and how they react to us. People, in 
general, see us as bright or dull, attractive 
or ugly, strong or weak, capable or inca- 
pable. This amalgam of perceived gener- 
alized expectations and reactions consti- 
tutes the generalized other. It is through 
the generalized other that we come to dis- 
cover who we are and what is expected of 
us. Though our views (of who and what 
we are) vary not only over time but also 
from one situation to another, for most of 
us there remains a degree of consistency 
and stability commonly associated with 
maturity and mental health. 

In an illustration of how the generalized 
other develops, Mead (1964) uses the 
example of the way in which we come to 
develop conceptions of the value of dif- 
ferent goods in the marketplace—through 
observing how others react to the goods 
and, specifically, by noting for how much 
they offer them for sale and, in contrast, 
how much they are prepared to pay for 
them. Keeping in mind the ability of the 
self to view itself as object, we can see 
that selves are able to develop a concep- 
tion of their own social value in very much 
the same way as they are able to under- 
stand the value of goods (Blau, 1964). This 
important idea will be developed further 
when we review some of the work in 
equity theory. 

Recent work in social psychology, rele- 
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vant to the problem at hand, has stemmed 
from two related lines of theoretical 
development—namely, equity theory and 
status attribution theory. Both have bene- 
fitted from extensive laboratory exper- 
imentation. Once they have been de- 
scribed, they will be linked to. Mead’s 
theory of the self through the work of Bem 
(1967). 
_ Equity theory. Equity theory is based 

upon the notion of a balance—that is, in- 
dividuals have a built-in tendency toward 
cognitive consistency (Heider, 1958; Fes- 
tinger, 1957). Its main principle is that 
human beings carry around in their heads 
a notion that rewards should be propor- 
tional to investments, an idea Homans 
(1974; 1961) calls distributive justice. 
When the principle of distributive justice 
is violated, people become angry— 
morally outraged, one might even say. 
The individual who contributes more to 
the activities of a collectivity ought to re- 
ceive a greater share of the rewards than 
one who contributes less.’ Contributions 
can be in.the form of expenditure of en- 
ergy, lending of expertise, donation of 
money, acceptance of responsibility, etc. 
Evidence supportive of this approach for 
small groups is abundant (Leventhal, 
1975; Homans, 1974; Ofshe and Ofshe, 
1970).8 ` 

The relevance of equity theory for a 
theory of legitimation of inequality in 
larger societies has been pointed out by 
Lerner (1975) and Walster and Walster 
(1975). Those in power are assumed to be 
contributing more and, therefore, are seen 
as deserving of. greater rewards. If ego is 
not among the major contributors to the 
group, even he/she comes to feel deserv- 
ing of lesser rewards..Thus, inequality is 


? This same idea is implicit in the functionalists’ 
use of the concept of differential functional im- 
portance and even in Schumpeter’s (1951) and 
Mosca’s (1939) use of the notion of elites contribut- 
ing disproportionately to a society's survival and 
prosperity. 

® For example, laboratory subjects who are led to 
believe that individual A has contributed most to the 
group’s success, individuals B and C have contrib- 
uted moderately, and individual D very little tend to 
say that rewards should be divided in such a way so 
as to favor A most, B and C somewhere in between, 
and D least (Leventhal et al., 1972). 
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made to seem legitimate. However, the 
unanswered question is, Why do people 
tend to perceive those in power as con- 
tributing more? For an answer we must 
turn to status attribution theory. Before 
doing this, however, it is important to 
keep in mind several relevant differences 
between small groups and whole 
societies—especially large, highly dif- 
ferentiated ones. In societies, inequality 
of resources is enormous, as compared 
with small groups. In most small groups 
(certainly those studied in the laboratory), 
coercion is not available to enforce in- 
equality, as it is in societies. Also, the life 
of small groups is very short; in fact, they 
lack a history.. Thus, inequality cannot be- 
come institutionalized over generations. 
Finally, small groups are, by definition, 
collectivities in which the members inter- 
act face to face. There is none of the’ re- 
moteness as exists between leaders and 
populace in large societies. Among other 
things, this means that it is much more 
difficult. to manufacture. an impressive 
image of oneself, thereby to inflate one’s 
importance, in a small group than in a 
large society. 

Status attribution theory. The devel- 
opment of status attribution theory, like 
that of equity theory, is based upon the 
assumption of a strain toward cognitive 
consistency within the individual. The 
central problem lies in how an individual 
assesses the status of another when only 
one (or a few) status-relevant clues are 
known (Berger et al., 1972; Webster and 
Driskell, 1978). Normally, the individual 
generalizes from what is known and as- 
sumes that a person’s unknown status- 
relevant characteristics are consistent 
with the known ones. 

Since status attribution theory de- 
scribes the process through which the 
overall picture of an individual’s status is 
pieced together from fragmentary clues, 
we can see, once this picture is com- 
pleted, how it is used to assess, ret- 
rospectively, the individual’s ‘‘contribu- 
tions.” 

The need to assess an individual’s 
‘‘contributions’’ in this manner is 
strongest when direct, face-to-face con- 
tact is at a minimum, which is the case 
with leaders in large, highly differentiated 
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societies. Equity theory then describes 
how this, in turn, becomes the basis for an 
estimate of the level of reward deserved 
(Cook, 1975). Thus, equity theory and 
status attribution theory are complemen- 
tary. What is crucial is that the entire proc- 
ess through which the appropriate level 
of reward is determined is circular, in that 
the very fact of being wealthy or powerful 
influences our assessment of “‘contribu- 
tions’’ and, on the basis of such assess- 
ment, we judge that person worthy of such 
a high reward. | 

In large societies the degree of in- 
equality of resources is most often very 
great (Lenski, 1966), making it likely that 
the disadvantaged will be awed by the size 
of the gap and attribute very large dif- 
ferences to ‘‘contributions.”’ 

Bem. As impressive and promising as 
status attribution theory and equity theory 
appear to be in developing propositions 
about legitimation, their primary 
assumption—that there exists a strain 
toward cognitive consistency within the 
individual psyche—has been challenged 
by Bem (1967). He argues that a whole 
range of heretofore inexplicable findings 
in laboratory research dealing with bal- 
ance theory can be readily explained, 
were that assumption altered. | 

Bem (1967) suggests that we do not 
postulate any hypothetical strain toward 
cognitive consistency but, rather, we as- 
sume that an individual derives judge- 
ments as to what an ‘“‘objective outside 
observer” would view as reasonable. This 
shift in assumptions solves an important 
problem. Social psychologists have long 
been plagued by the accusation that their 
findings reflect culture-bound thought 
patterns rather than universal human ten- 
dencies (Sampson, 1975). If the definition 
of what is reasonable (consistent) ema- 
nates not from the innate structure of 
mind but from an image of an external 
observer, it follows that the observer can 
vary in his/her judgements, depending 
upon the culture with which a researcher 
is dealing and upon the nature of the sub- 
ject’s individual experience. 

But what external, objective observer is 
available and also, at the same time, likely 
to have his/her judgements internalized? 
Mead’s generalized other has precisely 
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these characteristics. As in his example of - 
buying and selling goods, the way we de- 
velop an idea of what is a “‘reasonable’’ 
price or value of goods is what we see 
others regularly charging and/or paying 
for them. We have just seen that this is 
precisely the way in which Mead sees the 
generalized other developing. 

This observation enables us to link 
equity and stacus attribution theory with 
Mead’s theory of the self, for it is from the 


‘generalized other that individuals form an 


evaluation of self and, thus, of the worth 
of their ‘‘contributions.’’ It is upon these 
evaluations, ic turn, that judgements of 
equity are made in accordance with the 
principle of distributive justice. 

So far we heve achieved two major ob- 
jectives. The first was to locate a common 
thread running through the macrosociol- 
ogy of writers as diverse as Marx, Mosca, . 
and Parsons, ‘with respect to their treat- 
ment of legitimation. This common thread 
is a relationship between legitimation and 
self-worth or, as we shall refer to it 
hereafter, self-evaluation. The second 
objective was io show that recent work in 
social psychclogy (specifically, equity 
theory and status attribution theory) is 
complementary, and that this work can be 
linked to Mead’s theory of the self. Taken 
together, the social psychological works 
describe several aspects of the legitima- 
tion process. What remains now is to tie 
this in with macrosociology, in order to 
generate propositions about legitimation. 

Before moving to the propositions 
themselves, tke concept of self-evaluation 
must be explicated. The individual devel- 
ops conceptions of self with respect to any 
number of possible characteristics. How- 
ever, here we are concerned with those 
characteristics relevant to the individual’s 
relationship with the institutions of the 
larger society. from which come rewards 
in the form of primary resources, specifi- 
cally those characteristics enabling the in- 
dividual to daminate or gain favor within 
these institutions. 

The basic dependency of human beings 
makes impressive any ability to dominate 
the environment, either physically or so- 
cially. In tne face-to-face context, 
leaders—thos2 who are treated as most 
socially valuable and.who are granted dis- 
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proportionate rewards—are those who 
demonstrate their personal competence 
or, at least, those who do so before others 
can demonstrate theirs (Webster and 
Sobieszek, 1974). However, in large 
societies, the ‘‘demonstration’’ of the 
ability to dominate is mediated through a 
number of factors mentioned earlier in 
discussing equity theory. Dominance of 
the external world is most effective when 
it permits the formation of a publicly de- 
fensible positive evaluation of self—that 
is, an evaluation that is defensible before 
the widest possible audience. The extent 
of the audience is important as the appar- 
ent objectivity of societal reactions con- 
tributes so heavily to their power to con- 
vince. As objectivity is defined as inter- 
subjective agreement, the wider the audi- 
ence, then the more certain one can be of 
the objectivity of the assessment.? Thus, 
self-evaluation, as defined here, is the in- 
dividual’s perception of the social value 
that others attribute to him/her. Those 
who perceive that they are viewed as im- 
portant by the widest audience, and par- 
ticularly by others who are also viewed as 
Important, have the highest self- 
evaluation. We are finally at the point 
where the diverse material presented so 
far can be pulled together and the propo- 
sitions derived. 


The Legitimation Process 


The primary question to which this 
paper is addressed is, How do ideologies 
that justify structured mequality in the 
distribution of primary resources become 
part of the social consciousness of indi- 


9 Thus, for example, while the positive feedback 
of family and friends is affectively gratifying and is 
an important source of self-esteem, it would seem to 
lack the objective power of larger-scale reactions. 

. Measures of self-esteem or self-concept used in 
sociological research and designed to test for a re- 
lationship between these variables and position in 
the stratification system (Rosenberg and Pearlin, 
1978; Jacques and Chason, 1977) have used very 
general measures of self-concept (see footnote 4). 
Thus, their finding of a positive correlation leads me 
to believe that if a measure more specific to 
self-evaluation in terms of mastery of, and confi- 


dence in, abilities related to success in instrumental - 


-activity in social institutions were used the COTTE- 
lation would have been all the stronger. 
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viduals? The main proposition of the 
theory states: The level of primary re- 
sources that an individual sees as just for 
himiherself, relative to others, is directly 
proportional to his/her level of self- 
evaluation. The individual’s level of self- 
evaluation is developed through a process 
of comparison (Rosenberg and Pearlin, 
1978). Thus, individuals with relatively 
high self-evaluations will see themselves © 
as deserving of high levels of resources 
relative to others, whereas those with rel- 
atively low self-evaluations will see them- 
selves as deserving of relatively little in 
comparison with others. 

A corollary of this proposition allows us 
to deal with a related question—namely, 
Under what circumstances will the 
stratification system of any society enjoy 
relatively high or low levels of legitimacy? 
It states: The strength of legitimacy of ` 
stratification in any society is directly 
proportional to the degree of congruence 
between the distribution of primary: re- 
sources and the distribution of self- 
evaluations. What follows is a discussion 
of the ways in which these propositions 
are derived. 

Those possessing greater wealth and 
power in a society will tend to be per- 
ceived as having more of a whole range of 
other positive characteristics than those 
less fortunate or powerful. Through the 
status attribution process, those possess- 
ing greater amounts of primary resources 
some to be seen as actually being 
superior. At this point, the principle of 
=quity takes over, and people believe that 
those who appear to be superior deserve 
to be more richly rewarded. This gener- 
alization, derived from previously re- 
viewed laboratory studies, finds support 
:n survey research as well (Fox et al., 
1977; Lopreato and Hazelrigg, 1972).'° ` 


10 For example, both Fox et al. (1977) and Lo- 
preato and Hazelrigg (1972) found that legitimacy and 
acquiescence to authority were inversely related to 
the authority level occupied by the subject. Thus, 
those closest to the top were /east acquiescent. This 
is contrary to a simple conflict-oriented expectation 
that those who, themselves, had least authority 
would be least acquiescent. But these findings are 
compatible with the self-evaluation hypothesis as we 
would expect those occupying positions of relatively 
higher authority to have higher self-evaluations. 
Therefore, we would also expect them to be less 
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Of course, the attribution of superior 
characteristics to those with greater 
wealth and power implies that those lower 
in the stratification system will attribute to 
themselves relatively inferior charac- 
teristics, through comparison (Rosenberg 
and Pearlin, 1978; Jacques and Chason, 
1977). Thus, if they are, in relevant ways, 
inferior, then they deserve to have lesser 
wealth and power. This is consistent with 
research on relative deprivation (Rushing, 
1972; Runciman, 1966) in which members 
of different strata tend to compare them- 
selves with others of their own stratum, 
rather than with those noticeably either 
richer or poorer than themselves. The 
latter type of comparison is meaningless 
precisely because those persons substan- 
tially higher or lower than oneself are ob- 
viously deserving of correspondingly 
greater or lesser rewards. The differences 
are simply taken for granted. It is the rela- 
tively small differences in rewards be- 
tween oneself and those similar to self that 
excite feelings of deprivation. - 

Because of the circular nature of. the 
process just described, a given distribu- 
tion of primary resources tends to repro- 
duce itself in a congruent distribution of 
self-evaluations which, in turn, reinforces 
the very status quo that generated it in the 
first place. While this describes the basic 
logic behind the main proposition, a closer 
study (of the mechanisms through which 
the process may be operating) is war- 
ranted. 

Discussion of the status attribution proc- 
ess revealed that when ego meets alter 
and knows only one or two of alter’s 
status-relevant characteristics, ego attrib- 
utes other characteristics to alter—which, 
in the eyes of an imagined generalized 
other, are consistent with the ones ego 
knows. However, the work of Goffman 
(1959) strongly suggests that alter often 
behaves in ways that help the attribution 
process along. Highly placed individuals, 
by virtue of their greater wealth and 
power, are able to control or stage their 
encounters with subordinates in such 
ways as to impress them. For example, 
they may display their wealth in their per- 


likely to accept the legitimacy of the authority above 
them than would those with lower self-evaluations. 
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sonal appearance and in the very settings 
in which encounters take place. Also, the 
subordinate goes to his/her superior, not 
the reverse. Another staging device is the 
appearance of being calm and in control 
{Hall and Hewitt, 1970). The power to 
dictate explicitly, or better yet implicitly, 
where a meeting will be held is a convinc- 
ing display of power. The subordinate’s 
constant awareness of his/her asymmetri- 
cal dependence upon the superior serves 
this function (Emerson, 1962), as well as 
the superior’s ability to make the subordi- 
nate wait (Schwartz, 1974). 

Finally, the ability of superiors to stage 
their encounters allows them to shield 
their shortcomings from the view of sub- 
ordinates. A good illustration of this is the 
fact that the deviance of the poor is more 
often performed in public places and is, 
thus, more visible than that of the rich 
(Johnson et al., 1977; Chambliss, 1973). 

The process that generates differential 
self-evaluation does not operate in a vac- 
uum but, rather, within the framework of 
social institutions—especially institutions 
such as the school and the workplace 
which are instrumental in determining 
one’s place in the distribution of primary — 
resources (Bowles and Gintis, 1976). Dif- 
ferential placement within these institu- 
tions, resulting from both competitive 
achievement and ascription, generates, 
within individuals, conceptions of where 
they stand in the larger society.!! 


1! In the case of schooling, Clark (1965) and Ro- 
senthal and Jacobson (1968) have argued cogently 
that children who are treated as unworthy and inca- 
pable of learning are likely to internalize these 
judgements and fulfill the negative prophecies about 
themselves. Brookover and his associates 
(Brookover and Erickson, 1975; Brookover et al., 
1964) have shown the strong impact that the school’s 
evaluation of students’ academic performance has 
upon their conceptions of their own ability, even 
when I.Q. is held constant. And Rosenbaum (1975) 
has shown how even the placement, itself, of high 
school students in ‘‘tracks,’”’ helps to determine I.Q. 

In terms of the workplace, Kohn (1969) has shown 
how demands for conformity at work shape the indi- 
vidual’s conception of his and his children’s place in 
the realm of authority and obedience. We have seen 
how, from gradations of pay and the symbolic per- 
quisites of office (Whyte, 1957) to the respect (or 
lack of it) with which one is treated on the job (Sen- 
nett and Cobb, 1972), the individual is confronted 
with seemingly objective and powerful messages 
about him/herself. At the negative extreme, the-ef- 
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We have seen how the possession of 
greater primary resources allows domi- 
nants to control (through social institu- 
tions) the character of relationships be- 
tween themselves and subordinates. One 
result of the establishment of these con- 
trolled relationships is the development of 
a generalized conception within the cul- 
ture of the superiority of those who are 
highly rewarded and, by implication, the 
inferiority of others. This generalized 
conception develops out of communica- 
tion among status-homogeneous groups. 
This is important because dominants 
maintain a certain degree of social dis- 
tance between themselves and subordi- 
nates, which means that encounters with 
any one subordinate may not be frequent. 
Sharing of experience through communi- 
cation creates a generalized set of expec- 
tations surrounding such relationships, 
expectations that become internalized 
through their embodiment in the gener- 
alized other. Through this process, the in- 
dividual develops an evaluation of self 
with respect to the larger society. When 
the self-evaluations are congruent with 
actual command over primary resources, 
legitimacy emerges—as our corollary 
states. Through the resulting ideology, the 
circular logic of the legitimation process 
reinforces the stratified status quo. 

If this description of the legitimation 
process is accurate, then the inverse of the 
corollary should also be true—namely: 
The more incongruent the distribution of 
resources and self-evaluations, the more 
likely is the delegitimation of stratifica- 
tion. This last point cannot be emphasized 
too strongly. Simply because I have re- 
ferred to the legitimation process as self- 
reinforcing does not mean that ‘“‘might be- 
comes right,” automatically. It is only 
when the distributions of resources and 
self-evaluations are congruent that it ap- 
pears to do so. However, it is important to 
realize that, under most circumstances, 
the condition of congruence holds very 
well. This is precisely what accounts for 
the seemingly automatic character of the 
legitimation process, which may well have 


fects of being locked into a cycle of menial jobs 
iLiebow, 1967) or, worse, prolonged unemployment 
(Bakke, 1940), can be nothing short of devastating. 
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(mis)led functionalists into seeing it as 
universal. However, I maintain that in- 
congruence between the two distributions 
can be produced by a number of forces— 
both internal and external to a society. 
In order to round out the exposition of 
self-evaluation theory we must return to a 
question raised earlier—namely, How can 
the legitimation of stratification coexist 
with extensive intergroup conflict, and 
even revolution? The first step toward re- 
solving this apparent paradox is to refer to 
our discussion of the four (system) levels 
at which legitimation can exist: (1) the po- 
sition of the individual or group within a 


-stratified order, (2) the particular regime 


in power, (3) the system of political econ- 
omy, and (4) stratification itself. The 
specification of these levels shows how it 
is logically possible for legitimation to 
exist on some levels while conflict might 
prevail on others. This suggests that 
theories based upon conflict and those 
based upon consensus need not be incom- 
patible but, rather, may simply be appli- 
cable to different system levels, but it fails 
to explain why this occurs or at which 


levels legitimation or conflict could be ex- 


pected to be the dominant pattern. 

Note also that these four levels fall 
along a continuum ranging from the more 
concrete to the more abstract. There ap- 
pears to be a pattern in which conflict 
prevails at the more concrete levels while 
legitimation remains on the more abstract 
levels. For example, Marx and Engels 
(1959) note the tendency of workers to 
focus their discontent over poverty, harsh 
working conditions, and economic inse- 
curity upon what appears to them to be its 
most immediate source—their employers 
or the machines being introduced into the 
factories. Similarly, Lenin (1963) ob- 
served that, left to their own devices, 
workers would not go beyond “‘trade 
union consciousness.” 

More contemporary writers have 
echoed that theme. Mills (1956) argued 
that people tend to be absorbed almost 
totally within their own limited milieux 
and are seldom able to connect private 
troubles with public issues. Both Mann 
(1970) and Parkin (1971) have pointed to 
the importance of a radical ideology which 
enables people to see the linkage between 
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everyday discontents and their systemic 
causes. Giddens (1973) has gone furthest 
in specifying a rather exacting set of con- 
ditions that must be fulfilled if workers are 
to proceed beyond a mere struggle with 
employers over economic issues (conflict 
consciousness) to the point where the 
legitimacy of the capitalist system is called 
into question (revolutionary conscious- 
ness). 

Additional support for the existence of 
this pattern can be cited. Liebow’s (1967) 
observations of unemployed blacks, and 
Sennett and Cobb’s (1972) interviews with 
blue-collar workers both revealed, on the 
one hand, considerable resentment over 
material conditions and the low regard in 
which society holds them and, on the 
other hand, a virtually total failure to bring 
the legitimacy of the system itself into 
question. Needless to say, in no instance 
was the legitimacy of stratification itself 
ever challenged. Similar observations are 
reported by. students of the Hindu caste 
system (Dumont, 1970; Mandelbaum, 
1968).12 

On the basis of this evidence I might 
frame a second proposition: The proba- 
bility that legitimation will prevail is di- 
rectly related to the system level of ab- 
straction. That is, the higher the level of 
abstraction, the more likely a self- 
reinforcing legitimation process is to be 
found. At the very highest level—which is 
the focus of this paper—it has been nearly 
universal while, at the lowest level, con- 
flict manifest in various forms has been 
the rule. Examples’ of those forces that 


might promote delegitimation and, there- 


fore, signal the applicability of conflict 
theory at the highest level are now dis- 
cussed. 


Summary and Discussion 


In recent years, conflict theory has 
gained an important place in American 
sociology and has shed much light upon 
the way in which stratification systems are 


12 In the Indian case, discontent most often took 
the form of a desire for upward mobility of the entire 


jati, not the lone individual or nuclear family. But — 


acceptance of the caste system was in all cases im- 
plicit. 
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initially established. However, conflict 
theories are much less effective in ex- 
plaining exactly how stratification be- 
comes legitimated; they offer concepts 
such as false consciousness and political 
formula but fail to describe the mech- 
anisms through which the legitimation 
process operates (Marx and Engels, 1947). 
Functional theory, which assumes the 
existence and internalization of a common 
value system among all strata of the 
population, has always purported to ex- 
plain how an ongoing stratification system 
is legitimated. However, it has done so in 
a manner that is incompatible with the 
considerable achievements of conflict 
theory; for it has all but ignored the role of 
power and conflict. Moreover, it has 
assumed the inevitability of stratification 
and its legitimation and, therefore, pre- 
cludes a priori the search for the condi- 
tions under which it might not exist 
(Gouldner, 1970). 
_ The self-evaluation hypothesis is fully 
compatible with a conflict orientation in 
both its radical and elitist varieties. Like 
most conflict theories it, too, goes beyond 
the conception of stratified societies being 
held together exclusively by either force 
or the threat of force. However, it does 
more than simply allude to the role of 
ideology or ruling ideas in legitimating 
stratification. It describes legitimation as 
the outgrowth of social psychological proc- 
esses operating within the confines of 
asymmetrical relationships embedded in 
major social institutions. A major strength 
of the self-evaluation hypothesis is that it 
can account for the coexistence of both 
legitimated inequality and a self-interested 
struggle over resources on the part of all 
strata in society.!3 


13 This presents a grave problem for a theory such 
as Lenski’s, for example. Lenski (1966:25—32) takes 
as one of his basic assumptions the idea that man is 
essentially selfish. However, given this assumption, 
he has difficulty explaining why most people who 
have been on the short end of grossly unequal social 
arrangements have, even so, accepted them. To 
solve this problem, Lenski advances the further as- 
sumption that man is a creature of habit and, for that 
reason, routinely accepts such unequal ar- 
rangements. 

But he cannot have it both ways! Which individu- 
als will behave selfishly or be slaves to habit at what 
points in time and under what conditions? In terms of 
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Unlike functionalism, the self- 
evaluation hypothesis does not assume 
the existence of a common value system. 
It achieves compatibility with 
functionalism by describing a process 
through which an ideology which justifies 
stratification comes to be commonly ac- 
cepted by all strata—even the poor, in 
apparent contradiction to their self- 
interest. It also proposes an explanation of 
why this process appears to be inevitable 
and universal. In this sense, it takes seri- 
ously functionalism’s insistence upon the 
existence of a common, objective stan- 
dard of evaluation that is widely inter- 
nalized (Kraus et al., 1978), in a way that 
conflict theory never really has been. 

The self-evaluation hypothesis has also 
shown its ability to interpret a range of 
empirical data from both surveys and ob- 
servational studies. While direct tests of 
the propositions stated here have not yet 
been made, their compatibility with so 
many theoretical orientations and existing 
findings suggests that they merit serious 
consideration. 

One of their most promising features is 
their ability to explain why so many dis- 
advantaged persons hold beliefs concern- 
ing stratification seemingly contrary to 
their ‘‘objective self-interest’? while the 
views of the privileged seem to be more 
consistent with their interests (Cheal, 
1979; Feagin, 1972).'¢ Among the 
privileged, in terms of the propositions, 


legitimation, these two orientations are diametrically 
opposed. 

“The self-evaluation hypothesis resolves that 
problem by differentiating system levels at which 
legitimation (habit) and conflict (selfishness) orien- 
tation prevails. The theory states that: While low 
self-evaluation fosters acceptance of a lowly position 
(as incongruence between self-evaluation and self- 
interest leads to ambivalence) it also recognizes that 
people at all levels will react negatively to what they 
regard as threats to their self-interest. 

14 Cheal (1979) argues that Conservatives in Brit- 
ain have a highly consistent ideology that favors the 
perpetuation of existing class relationships. Labour- 
ites, on the contrary, have a confused ideology that 
is in some ways opposed to existing arrangements 
but, also, in numerous ways supportive of them. 
This, Cheal (1979) argues, is a major reason why the 
disadvantaged have not been able to organize to 
alter, fundamentally, the existing system of class 
privilege (see also Schulman et al., 1976). 

In terms of our hypothesis, the confusion in the 
ideology of the disadvantaged stems from the lack.of 
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self-evaluations coincide with self- 
interest. They tend to have high self- 
evaluations based upon their advantaged 
circumstances and success in dealing with 
the world. Such evaluations lead to their 
feelings that they deserve what they have. 
Among the disadvantaged, however, their 
self-evaluations are inconsistent with their 
interests. Having relatively low self- 
evaluations, they don’t see themselves as 
deserving equality with those ‘‘better’’ 
than themselves (at least in terms of 
power and wealth). If the propositions are 
correct, the exceptions who are egalita- 
rians ought to be precisely those individu- 
als, among the disadvantaged, who have 
especially high self-evaluations (Feagin, 
1972). 

However, no claim is made that this 1s 
an exhaustive theory of mass support for ` 
inequality. As I pointed out from the start, 
factors other than self-evaluation are very 
likely to generate such support—even 
among people. whose self-interest would 
seem to dictate support for equality. Only 
by taking all of these factors together can 
the maintenance of stratification in mod- 
ern society be explained. 

No discussion of legitimation would be 
complete without a consideration of the 
conditions under which stratification 
might be delegitimized. 


` Delegitimizing Stratification 


It is important that we recognize the 
‘‘dual nature” of the legitimation process. 


coincidence between self-interest and self-evaluation 


‘among this segment of society. 


It is Cheal’s (1979) contention that the existence of 
a radical party is capable of reducing the confusion in 
the ideology of the disadvantaged. For him, as well 
as for others (Parkin, 1971; Mann, 1970), the radical 
party is able to provide cognitive structures that 
point out the linkages between the conditions of their 
lives and the principles upon which the present sys- 
tem is organized, linkages that provide people with a 
version of an alternative social order. While not tak- 
ing issue with this approach, I suggest that the party 
provides another equally vital function—namely, to 
raise the self-evaluations of the disadvantaged. Marx- 
ist parties, for example, do this by promulgating the 
idea that the working class has a pivotal role in 
history, no less than that of ending oppression itself. 
The party can also make itself a powerful source of 
positive self-evaluation by actually being successful 
in wringing concessions from the system. ` 
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On the one hand, as I have argued re- 
peatedly, it is self-reinforcing. Any given 
distribution of primary resources has a 
` strong tendency to produce a congruent 
distribution of self-evaluations through a 
set of very basic social psychological 
mechanisms. On the other hand, the proc- 
ess is not totally automatic. In a 
thousand little ways it must be maintained 
and reconstructed, anew, on a daily basis 
(Berger and Luckmann, 1966). 

Maintenance of legitimation involves 
the staging process in which social dis- 
tance must be maintained and people must 
be duly impressed. The generalized con- 
ception (within the culture of elite 
superiority) must be reinforced directly 
through the mass media; control of subor- 
dinates and manipulation of their sense of 
self-worth must be continued within major 
social institutions through the exercise of 
hierarchical authority; channels of upward 
mobility must be Kept open to the most 
talented members of subordinate strata. 

` While isolated cases of failure to main- 
tain any of these facets of the system are 
unlikély to be fatal, a large-scale pattern of 
failure could initiate a chain of events 
which, under appropriate conditions, 
might undermine the legitimation of 
stratification. Since, theoretically, the 
delegitimation of stratification is possible, 
under what conditions might it occur? 

I have hypothesized that delegitimation 
comes about when incongruence develops 
between the distribution of primary re- 
sources and that of self-evaluations. 
Though there are many logically possible 
ways in which incongruence may develop, 
I will focus on only a few here. In the first 
instance, the evaluation of the elite is low- 
ered in the eyes of the populace so that, 
for most, the gap between the evaluation 
of self and that of the highly rewarded is 
narrowed, without any concomitant nar- 
rowing of the gap in terms of resources. In 
this case it is also possible that highly re- 
warded persons, reacting to the incon- 
gruity, would lower their evaluations of 
themselves to a point at which they feel 
overrewarded and experience a ‘‘loss of 
nerve.” 

One way in which such an eventuality 
might come about is through a failure of 
the dominant stratum to continue to keep 
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the economy running smoothly and/or to 
fail to maintain. order (Mankoff, 1970; 
Gurr, 1970). In either case, an objective 
failure on the part of the regime would 
weaken the abikty of leaders to present 
themselves as possessing superior com- 
petence.!* 

In the second instance, the actual extent 
of inequality of resources is suddenly 
shown to be much greater than was pre- 
viously suspected. This could occur either 
through changing ecological patterns that 
force rich and poor to observe at close 
hand the way each other lives, or through 
media exposure. 

While both of these instances result in 
incongruity, it .s of a negative sort— 
brought on by disenchantment with 
superiors. Elites, as leadership groups, 
are seen as those who are needed to per- 
form society’s most vital functions and 
make its most important decisions. Nega- 
tive reactions to elites, with no concomi- 
tant rise in the self-evaluations of the 
masses, are very likely to simply initiate a 
search for more worthy elites to take the 
place of the fallen ones. Stratification still 
remains. 

This leads to the third instance. Here, 
incongruity is generated through a rise in 
the self-evaluations of the disadvantaged. 
As a result, the privileged no longer seem 
especially worthy by comparison. In this 
instance, the disadvantaged come to feel 
more confident bout their ability to shape 
their own destiny in the larger world.'® 


'S None of this is meant to imply that a breakdown 
of the authority of elites in any society necessarily 
leads to radical charge in that society’s structure, let 
alone to an egalitarcan society. Clearly it does not! 
On the contrary, it should be very clear at this point 
in our discussion that an egalitarian society might 
emerge only under a very carefully specified set of 
conditions that are =xtremely difficult to satisfy. 

Sabotage and terrorism are tactics designed to 
precipitate such a breakdown. So, too, is the general 
strike. But for most people, disgruntled as they might 
be, the prospect of such drastic, dangerous, and il- 
legal action inhibits them (Wilson, 1973). This, of 
course, makes reasonably easy the isolation of ex- 
tremist groups who ase such tactics, unless the state 
itself is already very weak or unless mass opposition 
is extremely strong, widespread, and well organized 
(Balbus, 1973). Another possibility would be a sus- 
tained exposure of elite misdeeds and/or incompe- 
tence through vigorous investigative reporting. 

16 There are a number of possibilities. First, there 
is the spread of literacy and, then, of higher educa- 
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While my main concern has been class 
stratification, one might argue that a hy- 
pothesis as general as the one advanced 
here should be applicable to other forms 
of stratification, as well, such as racial or 
sexual. But these forms of stratification 
involve only the first system level of ab- 
straction, the placement of particular 
categories of individuals within a given 
stratification system. They can, theoreti- 
cally, be eliminated while the society re- 
mains class-stratified—that is, members 
of previously subordinate racial groups, or 
women, can have an equal chance of high 


tion. When the spread of such education exceeds the 
availability of jobs characterized by suitable status, 
autonomy, intrinsic challenge, and money, incon- 
gruence can develop. Perhaps the increasingly pro- 
nounced stratification of higher education (Bowles 
and Gintis, 1976; Karabel, 1972), competency test- 
ing, and other efforts having the effect of reducing 
the extent of ‘‘status inflation" through education 
(Milner, 1972) may have the effect of heading off this 
potential threat. In fact, there is evidence that the 
college enrollment rates, at least for whites, are de- 
clining (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1979; 1971), 
thereby reducing this pressure. Nevertheless, if the 
self-evaluation hypothesis is valid, one cannot ne- 
glect the role of the spread of literacy as a force 
favoring greater equality (Lenski, 1966). Neither can 
one neglect the importance of the extension of 
citizenship rights to the masses (Anderson, 1977; 
Marshall, 1964). By placing additional political re- 
sources, however formalistic, in the hands of the 
people, one is likely to raise their levels of self- 
evaluation. Given the importance of social institu- 
tions in developing people’s self-evaluations, it 
would seem that any move toward the democratiza- 
tion of these institutions—be they schoals, work- 
places, or families—would tend to create greater 
equality of self-evaluations, as people would actually 
experience greater control over, and responsibility 
for, their own lives. 

still another possibility of raising the self- 
evaluations of the masses is through getting people 
involved in some sort of organized activity in which 
success can be demonstrably achieved (Alinsky, 
1971; Freire, 1970). As students of revolution have 
long recognized, it is those groups actually making 
gains who are emboldened to press further demands 
(Brinton, 1938). My introductory review, herein, of 
Marx’s work showed that he was keenly aware of the 
central role of struggle in raising consciousness. 
More recently, Anderson (1977) has argued that 
massive support for socialism in Western democ- 
racies can come about only through the actual suc- 
cesses of working-class-dominated parties within 
those democratic structures. In the absence of suc- 


cessful involvement, one is faced with the formidable 


task of convincing people of their own worth without 
having compelling, objective back-up evidence. 
This, indeed, is the key problem. ‘ 
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or low placement, with inequality itself 
being firmly entrenched. This would be 
the prototypical meritocracy. Thus, we 
should expect a much higher probability 
of conflict and a much lower level of con- 
sensus over the legitimacy of these forms _ 
of stratification than over the very idea of 
stratification itself. Yet it might be fruitful 
to explore the possible relevance of the 
relationship between the distribution of 
resources among racial groups and their 
self-evaluations, particularly the effect of 
suddenly elevated levels of minority self- 
evaluations or the high self-evaluations of 
members of minority elites whose oppor- 
tunities for advancement are blocked. But 
these issues are much too extensive to be 
treated here and must be relegated to an- 
other study. 

The self-evaluation hypothesis over- 
comes the static bias that afflicts not only 
functionalism but also the elitist types of 
conflict theory that treat stratification and 
its legitimation. as being inevitable. By 
taking a dialectical approach (Ball, 1979) it 
opens up the very question of the condi- 
tions under which these two persistent 
characteristics of social life are likely to be 
present in varying degrees or, even, en- 
tirely absent. 
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Contrary to conventional urban theory, recent studies have found ‘‘suburban persistence” in 
social status, over time. This concept is challenged here, in an examination of change in relative 
status of places. Three simple indexes of relative status are introduced and analyzed over time 
in a cohort analysis. It is shown that status typically rises for about two decades after a suburb is 
built and then it declines. Thus, like city areas, suburbs follow the neighborhood life cycle. 
Earlier studies which found suburban persistence are criticized for using panel designs in 
combination with correlational statistics, which were unable to detect the kind of change 


occurring in metropolitan areas. 


Two recent studies of the social status 
of suburban communities conclude that 
such places tend. to be stable over time, 
that ‘‘suburban persistence” occurs in 
United States metropolitan areas. In the 
first study, Farley (1964:38) observed, 
‘*Particular suburbs retain their peculiar 
socioeconomic characteristics for long pe- 
riods of time and even rapid population 
growth does not produce substantial 
changes in a suburb’s socio-economic 
characteristics.” Likewise, Guest 
(1978:262) concluded: ‘‘Amid the massive 
suburban growth of post-World War II 
America, most suburbs retained a very 
high stability of relative ranking in social 
status.” These findings are inconsistent 
with previous theories of urban develop- 
ment, which state that residential areas 
tend to change and decline over time.! 


* Direct all correspondence to: Harvey M. Chol- 
din; Department of Sociology; Lincoln Hall; Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Urbana, IL 61801. 

We are grateful to the Research Board and the 
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project was supported by the National Science 
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Joan Huber, James Klugel, and Daphne Spain help- 
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! Other sociologists (Logan, 1976; 1978; Stahura, 
1979a; 1979t; Collver and Semyonov, 1979; Marshall 
and Stahura, forthcoming) have recently studied 
suburban status with varying interpretations of 
change. 


A historical perspective on urban de- 
velopment, however, suggests that sub- 
urbs will change over time if they behave 
like previous types of high status residen- 
tial areas. Certainly high-status places 
have changed in earlier periods. For | 
example, a series of Chicago maps show- 
ing the locations of elite residential areas 
(Hoyt, 1939:83) showed that the upper 
class had shifted its location every 30 
years. Indeed, once-elite areas later be- 
came slums. Why should sociologists pre- 
sume that the current period is frozen and 
that local status in the metropolis is stable, 
knowing that status patterns have shifted 
and changed throughout United States 
urban history? 

Unlike those who now see stability, 
previous urban theorists—viewing city 
neighborhoods rather than suburbs— 
emphasized evolution and change of resi- 
dential areas. Perhaps the earliest 
sociological theory to this effect was 
‘‘residential succession’’ (Burgess, 1925; 
1928), which explained how a sequence of 
groups occupied a given city location. As 
a group rose in status it was likely to 
abandon its environment which would 
then be taken by new occupants of slightly 
lower status. ‘‘Filtering,’’ the process by 
which residences are passed down to less 
prosperous occupants, is another concept 
of residential change (Lowry, 1960). A 
third expression of the general concept of 
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subcommunity change is the ‘‘neighbor- 
hood life cycle’? (Hoover and Vernon, 
1962:183—98), which posits a series of 
stages in which residential areas start as 
new housing developments, mature, and 
decline into old, run-down, undesirable 
environments. All three of these 
concepts—succession, filtering, and 
neighborhood life cycle—consistently 
portray downward change, not stability, 
among residential areas. 

Recent suburban trends imply that local 
socioeconomic status may not be stable. 
The oldest suburbs, built in the first dec- 
ades of the twentieth century, now have 
old housing, noncompetitive business 
districts, and concomitant local problems. 
The suburban zone is absorbing many 
central city functions such as apartment 
housing and various types of employment 
(Zimmer, 1975). These change processes 
call for an increased understanding of re- 
cent developments in social status among 
suburbs. 

The question of suburban stability ver- 
sus change and decline has ramifications 
in urban sociological theory as well as in 
public policy. If suburbs do not change 
while their central cities do, this shows 
that the metropolis is not simply an ex- 
pansion of the large city as previous 
theories stated (Banfield, 1970). Thus, the 
older theories of community growth and 
change are undermined because suburban 
stability equals nonchange in a major 
segment of the metropolis. In the policy 
realm, stability implies that the suburban 
belt will not suffer the long-run problems 
attendant upon status decline. Presumably 
central cities could. continue to age and 
deteriorate and, perhaps, to become 
slums, while suburban persistence would 
guarantee a rosy future outside the city. 

We suspect that recent studies found 
status persistence among suburbs because 
they employed deficient research designs. 
The first two suburban stability studies 
were based on panels of suburbs which 
appeared in the 1920 census (Farley, 1964; 
Guest, 1978). Using regression and corre- 
lation, Farley examined the bivariate re- 
lationship between high school enrollment 
in 1920 and adult educational attainment 
in 1960. Guest developed multivariate re- 
gression equations to examine the re- 
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lationship between 1920 high school en- 
roliment with 1950 adult educational at- 
tainment and the relationship between the 
1950 variable and its 1970 counterpart. In 
both studies the educational indicators 
were used to represent community social 
status. The test of stability in these studies 
was the magnitude of the correlation 
coefficient between the status mea- 
surements at any two time points. The 
authors interpreted high correlations be- 
tween scores at different times as repre- 
senting status stability. The panel design 
excluded from consideration the massive 
suburban growth of recent decades. The 
panel design could not incorporate the 
growing new suburbs, including many 
high-status ones. Neither could it reflect 
the differential growth of new and old 
suburbs..Possibly the entire panel of 1920 
suburbs was declining gradually in status, 
leaving room for new suburbs in the upper 
echelons. Thus, a better research design 
would consider population growth of 
existing places and include new suburbs. 

The use of correlation coefficients ‘ 


within a panel also had a distorting effect 


in the Farley and Guest studies. Correla- 
tion does not offer the most revealing way 
to study suburban status over time. In a 
panel design the correlation coefficient 
cannot reveal upward or downward 
changes of the entire distribution. A 
downward trend of all the suburbs would 
be the same as subtracting a constant, and 
if the ranks were unchanged the correla- 
tion over time would be high. Two recent 
studies (Collver and Semyonov, 1979; 
Stahura, 1979b) introduced more complex’ 
regression techniques but, staying within 
panel designs, were subject to the same 
constraints as the earlier investigations. 
Furthermore, since status changes among 
subcommunities are likely to be small and 
gradual, a more sensitive measurement 
technique is required to detect them. 

Another methodological deficiency in 
the literature is that city areas and suburbs 
are almost never studied together, even 
though the metropolitan community as a 
whole is a single status field. The social 
status of suburbs is related to the status of 
places in their central cities as well as to 
that of other suburbs. 

The study which follows was designed 
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to test the hypothesis that the neighbor- 
hood life-cycle principle applies to sub- 
urbs as well as to city neighborhoods. We 
examined change in social status among 
suburbs in metropolitan Chicago, from 
1940 to 1970. We devised an index of rela- 
tive status for each census year and 
applied it in a cohort analysis to compare 
young and old suburbs. The index reflects 
changing city status, differential suburban 
growth, and the addition of new suburbs. 
The simple index, which can be presented 
graphically, reveals status change for in- 
dividual places within the metropolis. The 
results show that status levels among sub- 
communities change constantly, although 
not necessarily rapidly, and that suburbs 
do pass through the neighborhood life 
cycle. 


METHODS 
An Index of Relative Status 


Because social status among residential 
areas is relative it is best measured rela- 
tively. Individual members of the popula- 
tion of a metropolitan area have statuses 
and their localities have statuses based on 
the characteristics -of their residents. 
These locality statuses are recognized 
within the population at large, as demon- 
strated by Felson’s (1978) survey which 
showed that most individuals are able to 
rate suburbs in their own metropolitan 
area. This aspect of the suburban zone has 
long been recognized in sociological writ- 
ings, certainly as far back as Whyte 
(1956), who noted that the young corpo- 
rate employees in Park Forest aspired to 
more prestigious suburbs as they rose in 
their organizations. 

By measuring status relatively, the an- 
alyst can make valid comparisons over 
time. Even if a place rises absolutely, say 
in educational attainment, if the general 
level of educations rises more, that place 
will fall in relative status. If a place stays 
constant in absolute status, it also falls 
relatively. A relative ranking also makes it 
possible to define cutting points consis- 
tently for strata or classes. For example, 
one might define the middle stratum as the 
middle third or the central two quartiles at 
each point in time and then look at the 
locational pattern of that segment. It be- 
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comes possible in this way to compare the 
location of the middle stratum at two dif- 
ferent points in time. 

Furthermore, as the status of localities 
exists relative to the old places, it is also 
affected by the statuses of newly emerging 
suburbs and by the differential sizes of 
places. Thus, if several new high-status 
suburbs are built, this changes the rest of 
the distribution. Likewise, if new, large 
middle-range suburbs enter the system or 
grow substantially, this affects the status 
distribution. So, a good measure of the 
relative status of places should take into 
account all the localities in the metropolis, 
and their population sizes, at the time of 
measurement. 

We have devised a relative status scor- 
ing technique which treats city and subur- 
ban residential areas on an equivalent 
basis and takes account of the growth of 
the entire metropolitan system. :It mea- 
sures change in relative socioeconomic 
status of individual subcommunities and 
reflects shifts in the social status profile of 


‘the entire metropolitan area. Being 


weighted by population, it takes account 
of the differing sizes of residential areas 
and yields a single percentile score for 
each place at each time. Finally, the tech- 
nique takes account of the addition of new 
suburbs and the differential growth of 
subcommunities within the metropolitan 
community. 

We introduce three measures of status 
rank for each place. They are based on 
educational attainment of the adult popu- 
lation, the percentage of white-collar 
workers, and the median income of 
families residing in each place. Educa- 
tional attainment has been used widely in 
urban ecological studies as an indicator of 
subcommunity socioeconomic status 
(Schnore, 1964; Farley, 1964; Guest, 
1978). Schnore (1964) consistently used 
educational attainment as a proxy for so- 
cioeconomic status in his major studies of 
city-suburban status differences. Family 
income and occupational level are also 
conventional indicators of subcommunity 
status (see, for example, studies by An- 
derson and Egeland, 1961; Guest, 1974; 
Hunter, 1974a; 1974b; Rees, 1970; 
Timms, 1971). In the table and graphs 
which follow, the score based on educa- 
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tional attainment is called EDRANK;; the 
income score is called INRANK; and the 
occupational score is called OCRANK. 
Scores are generated by a cumulative 
- percentage distribution in which each 
subcommunity receives a number be- 
tween 0 and 100 indicating the percentage 
of the metropolitan population living in 
subcommunities scoring no higher. The N 
subcommunities are sorted so that the 
place with the lowest absolute status score 


(educational attainment, percentage of. 


white-collar workers, or median family in- 
come) appears first in a list. The place 
with the highest absolute status score ends 
the list. The rank assigned to the M™ low- 
est subcommunity is: 


M 

2 Population, 
ranky = 100 x == 
2 Population ] 


(1) 


where Population, is the population of the 
i lowest subcommunity.? Because for- 
mula (1) is weighted by population, it gen- 
erates a percentile score for each place 
representing the percentage of the met- 
ropolitan population living in areas of 
equal or lower status. The weighting of 
_ places by population is necessary in the 
study of suburban social status because of 
the widely unequal sizes of suburbs and 
the mathematical effects of these dif- 
ferences. In metropolitan Chicago, for 
example, there are several small elite sub- 
urbs. Obviously such a cluster of cases 
with extreme values, unweighted, would 
distort the calculation of a mean across all 
suburbs. Similarly, a group of outliers 
would distort the calculation of a 
correlation-regression statistic. 

The intuitive clarity of a single per- 
centile number to represent the social 
status of a place at a point in time may be 
shown in an example. In 1940, Oak Park 
had a median educational attainment of 
12.0 years, giving it a relative status score 
of 89.6, meaning that 89.6% of the met- 


2 Actually, an approximation or rounding error is 
introduced implicitly here when we represent the en- 
tire subcommunity by its median score. This is 
eliminated in part by replacing Population, by 
Y¥aPopulationy in the application of formula (1). 
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ropolitan population lived in subcom- 
munities with lower scores. By 1970, its 
median educational attainment was 12.8 
years, which, in a study of absolute status 
would have appeared as a rise. But, as the 
educational level of much of the met- 
ropolitan population was rising rapidly, 
and as there was differential gain in status 
among places, Oak Park’s relative status 
score dropped to 84.5. 

Relative status, as defined in formula 
(1), computed for each decade, has sev- 
eral advantages for measurement and 
conceptualization. The educational’ and 
income levels of the entire metropolis rose 
from 1940 to 1970. Thus, a neighborhood 
with an unchanging absolute level of edu- 
cational attainment necessarily fell behind 
other places. Relative status also permits 
a clear, convenient way to view different 
levels within the overall metropolitan 
community. One may define strata in 
some consistent manner—by deciles, 
standard deviations from the mean, or 
whatever—and then monitor particular 
subcommunities or particular strata over 
time. 

In sum, the entire metropolitan area 
(Urbanized Area) is treated as a single 
field over which social status is distrib- 
uted. New suburbs are added to the data 
base and relative status scores are com- 
puted for all suburbs, each decade. Com- 
munity areas? and suburbs in each census 
year are ranked from bottom to top, re- 
gardless of city or suburban location. 
Each subcommunity receives a unique 
score at each time, which, because of its 
construction, can be compared with other 
places or with itself at some other time. 


Cohort Analysis 


In addition to measuring status, it is 
necessary to incorporate time into the 
analysis in order to evaluate the neighbor- 


3 A Community Area is a district within the City of 
Chicago which has defined boundaries and a name. 
During the 1920s, Burgess and his students at the 
University of Chicago examined the city looking for 
areas with social homogeneity, common history, and 
boundaries. They divided the city into 75 community 
areas; data published in the Local Area Fact Books 
conform to these areas. . 
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hood life cycle model. It is necessary to 
measure the statuses of subcommunities 
at different points in their own growth cy- 
cles. This is readily accomplished by ex- 
amining status at each census year. But, in 
order to cover the life cycle completely, it 
. would be necessary to follow the status of 
each place for the better part of a century 
after it was built. This task would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult and so the researcher 
must employ a design which simulates this 
history. Cohort analysis of subcom- 
munities facilitates the examination of 
groups of places at different points in their 
histories and permits comparisons of the 
changes occurring among young and old 
places. 


Research Site 


Viewing the metropolitan community as 
an ecological entity composed of central 
city plus suburbs (Schnore, 1967), we de- 
fined the scope of the study as the 1970 
Chicago Urbanized Area. We treated city 
Community Areas and suburbs as equiv- 
alent units of analysis (subcommunities), 
following the procedure introduced by 
Rees (1970). The population of the Ur- 
banized Area grew substantially during 
the three decades studied; and the number 
of suburbs increased, as well. Data for the 
first year, 1940, included all 75 community 
areas and 57 incorporated suburbs with 
populations of 2,500 or more. City sub- 
communities are Community Areas, as 
defined by University of Chicago 
sociologists in the 1920s (Wirth and Furez, 
1938; Kitagawa and Taeuber, 1963; 
Hunter, 1974b). In 1970, the city is divided 
into 76 such areas? which, in turn, are 
composed of census tracts. While the 
number of community areas remained 
constant, the number of suburbs grew; we 
added smaller or younger suburbs at later 
points in time when they reached 2,500 
population and appeared in the census. By 
1970, the Urbanized Area included 147 
suburbs, with an aggregate poy of 
2,579,802. 


4 The 76th community area consists mostly of 
O'Hare International Airport. In 1970, there were 
less than 1,000 residents of this area. We have omit- 
ted it from our analysis. 

5 Aggregate population in 1970 consists of the total 
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The basic data source is the United 
States census which provides small area 
statistics at ten-year intervals. Equivalent 
status measurements for city tracts and 
suburban places are not available for pe- 
riods before 1940, so the time frame for 
the study is 1940 to 1970. Demographic 
measurements—such as numbers of per- 
sons by age, sex, and race—are available 
for all periods since 1920 but socioeco- 
nomic status variables do not appear until 
the 1940 and 1950 censuses. 


TWO REPLICATIONS 
Correlation within a Panel 


It should be noted that our data set and 
status indicator could have been used to 
make an argument for suburban stability, 
had we employed the same type of 
analysis as did Farley (1964) and Guest 
(1978). Among Chicago suburbs, consid- 
ering only the 57 suburbs in the 1940 cen- - 
sus, the Pearson’s correlation between 
relative educational statuses in 1940 and 
1950 is .95; between 1940 and 1960 is .90; 
and between 1940 and 1970 is .89. Within 
the same panel of suburbs, the correla- 
tions for occupational rank are .96, 
and .85, respectively, and for income rank 
are .78 between 1950 and 1960, and .68 
between 1950 and 1970. These coefficients 
are extraordinarily high and might easily 
lead to a stability interpretation. The 
coefficients are approximately equal to 
those reported by Farley and Guest for 
postwar 20-year intervals. Those 
sociologists interpreted the high correla- 
tions to mean that the statuses of suburbs 
are stablé over time. 

But the remainder of our analysis shows 
that this is not the correct interpretation 
because-most places are declining most of 
the time and because there are several 
types of movement taking place.® The cor- 


population of all 147 subcommunities in this study..It 
is, therefore, less than the total population of the 
Chicago SMSA or the Chicago Urbanized Area. 

6 By examining series of status measurements for 
individual suburbs over time, we detected six types of 
sequences. A place may be stable, rising, falling, 
peaking, recovering, or zigzagging. Peaking places 
rise initially, hit a high point, and fall thereafter. 
Recovering places fall initially, then begin to rise in 
status. Zigzagging places continually switch direc- 
tions. 
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relation method of the earlier studies 
showed only that, relative to each other, 
the suburbs in the panel—which had to be 
older ones—retained their relative rank- 
ings. Within the entire suburban system 
they were not necessarily stable. Their 
ranks were not compared to newer lo- 
calities in those inquiries. Furthermore, 
the movement, such as peaking and fall- 
' ing, entailed in status careers, could. not 
be detected by the correlational méthod. 


Decomposition within a Panel 


Collver and Semyonov (1979) have sug- 
gested that suburban social status has 
three dimensions rather than just the 
one—education—analyzed by Farley 
(1964) and Guest (1978). Collver and 
Semyonov measured change in income 
and occupational level in addition to edu- 
cational attainment and concluded that 
_ -there are different patterns of stability and 

change for each. In particular, they em- 
phasized differences. between income 
changes and changes in the other two di- 
mensions. 

While we were able to reproduce their 
findings among Chicago suburbs using un- 
ranked data, we found that income con- 
formed more closely to the general pattern 
than it did in Collver and Semyonov’s 
(1979) analysis of 89 Long Island suburbs’ 
(see Table 1). We surmise that income 
appeared to be an anomalous variable in 
Collver and Semyonov’s study because 


their measure failed to accommodate the . 


fact that generally rising income levels 


7 More specifically, our use of the Collver and 
Semyonov (1979:480-6) equation was as follows. We 
calculated the 1960-1970 total change and its com- 
ponents for the 121 suburbs of Chicago (there were 
only 120 for percentage white-collar). The measures 
of status were: Median years of school completed for 
the adult population (25 years or older), the percent- 
age of the male population greater than 14. years of 
age employed in white-collar occupations, and the 
median family income in 1959 and 1969, in constant 
dollars. Our analysis shows about half the amount of 
total change Collver and Semyonov found in 89 Long 
Island suburbs. The four components of change— 
which sum to the total change—are also about half 
for our measure of occupational distributions. 
Chicago suburbs show several important deviations 
from the Long Island pattern. Educational attain- 
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‘Table 1. Components of Status Changes among 


Chicago Suburbs, 1960-1970" 


~Percentage 
Median White Median 
Years Collar Family 
Components of School Workers Income 
Change of mean .140 .018 875 
Change of 
dispersion 014 .000 .104 
Positional change .010 .052 155 
Dispersion and 
positional change —.016 — 001 .071 
Total change. ` .237 .070 1.205 
N= 121 120 121 


* This table replicates Table 3 in Collver and 
Semyonov (1979:484). 


necessarily brought increased variance in 
income among places. 

A factor analysis of our three status in- 
dicators among the Chicago suburbs re- 
vealed a nearly perfect correspondence 
among them (see Table 2). Furthermore, 
as will be explained later, the patterns re- 
vealed in Figure 4 show that all three di- 
mensions of status behave quite similarly 
over time by cohort. Like the New York 
calculations, these factor loadings do 
show a somewhat lesser connection of in- 
come to the main factor, but even income 
has a very high loading which increases 
during each decade and reaches .92 by 
1970. Thus, we conclude that, even 
though there are slight differences, among 
the status indicators, the coincidence 
among them is so great that they are inter- 
changeable. 


ment showed greater change in dispersion in Chicago 
than on Long Island by a factor of about 20. ` 

Change in the mean is by far the largest component 
of change in median family income for both Chicago 
and Long Island suburbs. However, in Chicago it 
constitutes a larger proportion of total change (73%, 
compared to 58% in Long Island). The change in 
dispersion is small (9%) for Chicago but sizable for 
Long Island (32%); and positional change is moderate 
in Long Island (12%) but small in Chicago (49). This 
paints a picture of a greater trend toward shared 
property in Chicago’s suburbs. 

The greatest similarity between Long Island and 
Chicago suburbs can be seen in the distribution of 
education. Here, the Chicago data showed almost 
exactly the same pattern of components of change as 
Collver and Semyonov found, although the Chicago 
figures are about half as large as the Long Island 
calculations. 
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Chicago Suburbs for 1950, 1960. and 1970* 


Loadings on: 
Status . Status Status 
1950 1960 1970 
EDRANK 953 925 969 
OCRANK 989 .974 958 
INRANK 831 896 921 


* There is no factor called ‘‘Status 1949" because 


we have only two rankings for that year. Data on 
family income was first available for 1950. 


RESULTS 
Relative Status 


Figure 1 shows the distribution of the 
relative educational status scores of a 
sample of places in 1940. Each black dot 
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Table 2. Factor Analysis of Status Indicators for- 


represents a suburb and each dash a city 
district. 

Figure 2 shows the relative status 
scores for all the localities in the Ur- 
banized Area 30 years later. Note that the 
educational level of the entire population 
rose (the ‘‘curve’’ shifted right) and that 
90 suburbs were added to the system. 
The score of one of the examples, Oak 
Lawn, rose by 10.9 points, while Elmhurst 
and Berwyn lost 2.1 and 22.5 points, re- 
spectively, by 1970. 

A comparison between Figures | and 2 
shows that city areas which were in the 
middle and upper ranks in 1940 had drifted 
downward by 1970. Although there were 
numerous middle-level and a few upper- 
level city places in 1940, they had all lost 
status by 1970. Almost all of the popula- 


Educational Attainment (median number of years) 
Figure I. Educational Status Scores of a Sample of Chicago Area Subcommunities, 1940 
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Figure 2. Educational Status Scores of a Sample of Chicago Area Subcommunities, 1970 


tion of the upper strata and most of the 
middle strata lived in suburbs in 1970. In 
sum, Figure 2 shows that in 1970 most of 
the middle-strata places and all of the elite 
places in the Urbanized Area were sub- 
urbs. 

_ Another way of seeing the status shift 
during this period is to compare the aver- 
age scores for city areas and for suburbs in 
each census year. Table 3 shows that, in 
1940, the average suburb had considerably 
higher status than the average city area. 
This was true for all status dimensions. 
This differential increased over the fol- 
lowing decades as the city average 


dropped. The only exception was that. 


suburban income status, already much 
higher than the city’s, failed to rise in the 
1960s. 


Cohort Analysis 


Placing the subcommunities in cohorts 
allows a different interpretation of the 
high status suburb and low status city area 
split. Sixty-three of the 75 city neighbor- 
hoods are in the cohorts born before 1940, 
while nearly all (48 of 57) of the suburbs 
were born after 1940. Plotting the mean 
weighted rank scores of the six cohorts of 
suburbs from 1940 to 1970 reveals the 
typical life cycle pattern of rise, peak, and 
decline (see Figure 3). 

To conduct a cohort analysis, we first 
determined the time at which each sub- 
community. was built® and assigned each 





* Duncan et al. (1962) and Guest (1973) use a crite- 
rion of two dwelling units per acre to indicate when a 
census tract was built. (This would have been a 
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Figure 3. Mean Rank Scores among 6 Cohorts of Suburbs 


place to a cohort, similar to a birth cohort 
in demographic analysis. We measured 
the relative status of each subcommunity 
at four census years and combined these 
scores into means for cohorts. We then 
followed the status changes of cohorts. 
This allowed us to compare the 30-year 
changes of old subcommunities with those 
of young subcommunities, to see both 
types behave as the life cycle model would 
predict. Our cohort analysis follows the 
procedure recommended by Guest 
(1974:230—1). There are six cohorts among 
the Chicago suburbs: those built before 
1920, those built in the ‘decades of the 
twenties, forties, fifties, sixties, and those 
which had not crossed the specified den- 
sity threshold by 1970. 


dwelling-unit density of 1,280 per square mile.) We 
approximated their procedure with larger areal units, 
using a criterion of 1,200 dwelling units per square 
mile. 

Cohort was coded by the last two digits of the year 
in which the place crossed the density threshold. For 
example, places built up between 1920 and 1930 are 
coded ‘'20” and places born between 1950 and 1960 
are coded ‘‘50."" Areas built up in the nineteenth 
century are coded *'01.” This coding scheme means 
that young places have high scores and old places 
have low scores. 


Table 3. Weighted Mean Rank Scores, Chicago 
Community Areas and Suburbs, 1940-1970 


EDRANK __OCRANK  _INRANK 
City City City 
Areas Suburbs Areas Suburbs Areas Suburbs 
1940 46.2 684 47.1 642 — oa 
1950 44.6 70.6 46.0 65.3 44.3 70.2 
1960 38.0 73.7 41.7 66.3 38.0 73.7 
1970 33.9 70.8 35.7 68.9 327 72.4 


Notes: Each entry represents the mean score for 
localities, either within the city or the suburban 
zone. The means were computed after the localities 
were weighted by their own populations. For exam- 
ple, the table shows that in 1960, the mean ED- 
RANK for all city community areas was 38.0. The 
combined weighted mean rank score for city and 
suburban localities, pooled, is always 50. 

There is no INRANK score 1940 because the cen- 
sus did not give family income then. 


Suburbs of the two oldest cohorts, built 
prior to World War H, peaked in status in 
1950 and declined gradually in each of the 
successive decades. They followed this 
pattern in each dimension of status: edu- 
cational attainment, occupation, and in- 
come. Suburbs of the 1940s followed the 
same pattern as the prewar places except 
that their educational status peaked ear- 
lier. 


SUBURBAN STATUS INSTABILITY 


Table 4. Mean Weighted Rank Scores of Chicago Suburbs, 1940-1970 


1900. 1920- 1930- 
1919 1929 1939 
EDRANK 
1940 61.7 72.3 — 
1950 65.3 73.4 | — 
1960 59.7 67.8 
1970 54.1 64.9 == 
OCRANK , 
1940 63.9 70.0 — 
1950 62.0 70.8 — 
1960 6149 67.8 — 
1970 62.3 61.6 — 
INRANK 
1950 72.9 79.6 
1960 66.9 73.1 — 
1970 57.3 63.5 
Number of 
suburbs: 2 7 0 


Younger suburbs, on the other hand, - 


rose in their early decades. Those built in 
the fifties and sixties tended to peak by 
1960 and then to decline somewhat in edu- 
cational and income status. They did, 
however, continue to rise in occupational 
status through the 1960s. 

The overall pattern, over time, in each 
of the status dimensions, is that of the 
neighborhood life cycle. This can be seen 
by reading each of the horizontal panels in 
Figure 4 from left to right. Older cohorts 
of suburbs tend to decline in status while 
young cohorts of suburbs tend to rise. 


DISCUSSION 


We found that suburbs do change in 
status over time, typically moving 
gradually downward. This: change is a 
. function of the age of place. The general 
pattern of change resembles the neighbor- 
hood life cycle. 

Methodologically, we have demon- 
strated a way to compute status scores for 
subcommunities, incorporating city dis- 
tricts and suburbs within a metropolitan 
area. These scores facilitate comparisons 
over time. We have used this technique to 
reveal changes in suburban status as the 
housing stock in the suburb ages. 

Had we simply followed a panel of sub- 
urbs and correlated their absolute status 
scores over time as Farley and Guest did, 
we would have found high correlations, as 
they did. But the new scoring procedure 
clearly shows change in suburban status. 
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Cohort built: 

1940- 1950- - 1960 After 
1949 1959 1969 1970 
88.3 60.3 61.6 81.5 
87.3 62.4 64.9 84.8 
82.2 67.9 75.22 86.7 
- 80.0 - 65.0 70.9 82.5 
80.8 58.0 ' 491 73.8 
81.9 59.8 54.4 76.2 
80.7 63.3 62.3 76.6 
82.6 65.8 67.5 77.4 
89.6 63.9 63.3 66.8 
86.7 73.4 70.3 79.2 
82.0 69.8 71.6 76.5 

4 15 14 15 


Thus, we reject the persistence-stability 
hypothesis in favor of the neighborhood 
life cycle. This conclusion is consistent 
with older sociological theories of sub- 
community change. We conclude that the 
suburban analysis does not show status 
stability and that the great majority of 
suburbs is subject to the neighborhood life 
cycle. Suburban housing ages like city 
housing and, as this happens, the relative 
status of places declines. The only reason 
the life cycle has not become obvious out- 
side the large cities is because most sub- 
urban environments are relatively young. 
Nonetheless, we are convinced that sub- 
urban communities are not immune to the 
ravages of time. Like other urban sub- 
communities, they must discover ways to 
renew themselves or give way to pro- 
cesses of decline. A casting-aside of the 
persistence-stability hypothesis allows us 
to look directly at the macroscopic urban 
community changes in progress and at 
their implications for urban theory. 

As the metropolitan areas of the mid- 
western and northeastern United States 
enter a new era of nongrowth, the domi- 
nant models of urban growth and structure 
need major revisions, especially insofar as 
they attempt to explain change at the sub- 
community level. For perhaps 20 years 
after World War II, urban population 
growth continued apace, as peripheral 
suburban growth overbalanced central- 
city losses. By 1970, though, many central 
cities had small net losses. Thus, the era 
of growth had ended for them. The suc- 
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cession and neighborhood life cycle mod- 
els were predicated upon physical growth 
of the community so that as the occupants 
of a neighborhood rose in social status, 
they could move on to a newer, more de- 
sirable residential environment. 

Now, however, there are developments 
which promise to curtail the construction 
of new peripheral residential areas. Pro- 
ponents of the ‘‘no-growth’’ ideology often 
successfully prevented residential expan- 
sion (Frieden, 1975) and city planners 
generally oppose continued ‘‘suburban 
sprawl.” The national constraints on en- 
ergy consumption are also likely to pre- 
vent further suburbanization because of 
the high automobile usage in such areas. 
Therefore, metropolitan communities are 
likely to be spatially confined to their cur- 
rent areas. 

If this occurs, the continued opera- 
tion—on its old terms—of the neighbor- 
hood life cycle will be impossible and 
some alternative will emerge. This could 
take the form of a status freeze whereby 
areas are maintained at current levels, 
contrary to the historic pattern. The new 
model might include high-status rede- 
velopment in old city centers, also con- 
trary to the United States historic model. 
Or, it might result in some pattern which is 
simply not now anticipated. 
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GENERATING NEWSWORTHINESS: THE INTERPRETIVE 
CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC EVENTS* 


MARILYN LESTER 
University of Nevada 
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Everyday life is not organized a priori as discrete public events which can be simply mirrored by 
newsworkers. It does not differentiate itself into newsworthy events for reporting and 
publication. News is a product of reality-making activities and not simply reality-describing 
ones. A critical sociological task is to examine newsworkers’ transformations of the everyday 
world into published or broadcasted events-as-stories (Molotch and Lester, 1974; Tuchman, 
1972; 1973a; 1973b; 1976; Glascow University News Group, 1972; Cohen, 1972; Cohen and 
Young, 1973). This paper details one core aspect of this process, the routines newsworkers use 

- to identify and display the newsworthy character of occurrences and events.! Historically, 
newsworthiness has been viewed as a property of events in an external social order. Relying on 
primary and secondary data collected in several news organizations, an alternative 
conceptualization, consistent with besic tenets of ethnomethodology, is provided in this paper. 
Here, newsworthiness is an actively generated feature of events. 


CASE MATERIALS 


The principal data for this project were 
collected in 1972 while I was a participant 
observer at a large national and interna- 
tional newspaper, referred to as ‘‘The In- 
terpreter.” Its owner is an international 
organization, referred to as ‘‘Organiza- 
tion,” which is based in a major met- 
ropolitan area. 

The major components of The In- 
terpreter are American News and Inter- 
national News. Each has an Editor and 
support staff in the newsroom while sub- 
ordinate Bureau Chiefs and reporters are 
geographically dispersed throughout the 
world. The local news bureau, here called 
“Regional Bureau,” is officially part of 
American News.? In conjunction with 


* Direct all correspondence to: Marilyn Lester; 
Department of Sociology; University of Nevada; 
4505 Maryland Parkway; Las Vegas, Nevada 89154, 

The Russell Sage Foundation assisted in the sup- 
port of this project and obtained my entrv into a 
major newspaper. I wish to thank Carolyn Mullins 
for her editorial assistance, Allen Grimshaw, Stuart 
C Hadden, Candace West, and several anonymous 
reviewers who read earlier versions of this paper and 
pave helpful comments. 


' Throughout this paper I adopt Molotch and 
Lester's (1974:10l-3) conceptual distinctions 
between happenings, occurrences, and events. 

- 2? Officially the Regional Bureau Editor is dele- 
gated his authority by American News. In practice 
he operates semiautonomously. Regional Bureaù has 


great stipulations, I was assigned to Re- 
gional Bureau as an intern reporter. Apart 
from the practicality of focusing data col- 
lection there, it was observationally 
strategic in that it was the only bureau 
with a full complement of staff in the 
newsroom. Additional sources of data at 
The Interpreter included: the American’ 
News desk where I spent two weeks; out- 
side the newsroom, tracking camera 
crews and both City Hall and Suburbs 
reporters on their work routines; the City 
in general—covering stories, conversing 
with news sources and newsworkers from 
other media; and attending official meet- 
ings of the whole Organization staff. i 

While there was variation in the type of 
materials collected at The Interpreter, a 
single case is insufficient for developing 
durable theory and specifying the condi- 
tions under which various features of a 
process occur and/or assume different 
forms (Glaser and Strauss, 1967; Bigus et 
al., 1978). Therefore, in the summer of 
1974, further observations were collected 
in seven media organizations in a mid- 
western city: the only daily newspaper, 


control over its own pages in the Regional Edition of 
the paper, although some local stories are selected 
for publication in other regional editions, in which 
case the American News Editor has contro! of the 
story. 


~ 
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GENERATING NEWSWORTHINESS 


the University News Bureau, an “‘alter- 
native” weekly paper, two AM radio sta- 
tions, one FM radio station, and a local 
television station. 

A third source of data is used: other 
‘sociologists’ ethnographic descriptions 
and analyses of newswork routines, par- 
ticularly the work of Tuchman (1972; 
1973a; 1973b; 1974; 1976). 


TRADITIONS IN THE STUDY OF 
NEWSWORTHINESS 


Newsworkers view their work in terms 
of selecting the most. important events, 
and portraying those in an interesting and 
informative way. Journalists’ conceptions 
are paralleled by the dominant sociologi- 
cal perspective—gatekeeping (cf. White, 
1950; Gieber, 1956; Carter, 1959; 
Schramm, 1960; Buckalew, 1974; Harless, 
1974; Janowitz, 1975; Whitlow, 1977)— 
which suggests that events are suc- 
cessively filtered through a set of news 
gates. Official and unofficial (but, 
nonetheless, literal) values, norms, and 
rules constitute a template against which 
events sui generis and stories portraying 
those events are measured for their news- 
worthy character. A number of scholars 
(Halloran et al., 1970; Glasgow University 
News Group, 1972; Cohen and Young, 
1973; Galtung, 1973; Hall, 1973a; 1973b; 
Phillips, 1973; Young, 1973) have mod- 
ified this perspective by showing that 
political ideologies and historical circum- 
stances form an. -inferential structure for 
selecting and interpreting events. 

However, in both its limited and 
broader forms, gatekeeping is a substan- 
tive application of a paradigm which views 
social action as primarily deriving from 
actors’ orientation to, internalization of, 
and enactment of values, norms, and rules 
(see Wilson, 1970; Wieder, 1974). To be 


3 In fact, the central concern of sociologists since 
World War II had not been with newswork processes 
at all but, rather, with-either the content of media or 
the consequences thereof. It is quite possible that the 
fundamentally ambiguous—and even conflicting— 
findings about media bias and effects are due to a 
flawed (or at least highly oversimplified) view of 
news production (see Shibutani, 1966:130, 169). Es- 
sentially an input-output conception (cf. Lasswell, 
1971; Wright, 1959) has operated in the majority of 
research. 
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more than merely sensitizing—that is, to 
be empirically accurate and logically ade- 
quate, the ‘‘news gates’’ must be clearly 
identifiable and available for literal de- 
scription in the career of an event. 
Moreover, their meaning and applicability 
would have to be specifiable prior to use 
as a template for gauging newsworthi- 
ness. 

If these conditions are not met, a core 
variable other than gatekeeping is re- 
quired to explain the process by which 
journalists identify the newsworthy char- 
acter of occurrences, events, and stories. 
My research points to the availability of 
such an alternative: an ethnomethodologi- 
cal perspective on the process of iden- 
tifying and displaying newsworthiness 
which I term ‘“‘generating newsworthi- 
ness.” 


GENERATING NEWSWORTHINESS 


Talk about newsworthiness is a com- 
monplace newsroom activity. From 
newsworkers’ and gatekeeping theorists’ 
standpoints, such talk merely reports on 
or reflects social reality. 

However, when the talk-world 
dichotomy is analytically suspended, an 
alternative perspective is made available 
to the sociologist. Accounts of news- 
worthiness do not present reality; rather, 
they forge it. They are one crucial set of 
practices for managing newswork 
routines. 

Articulating particular occurrences, 
events, and stories with accounts of 
newsworthiness is not a literal application 
of a priori rules or news norms to specific 
Situations. Whatever the inherent 
structures of occurrences might be, what 
they will have come to as newsworthy 
events are socially and situationally or- 
ganized. Generating newsworthiness is a 
reflexive process whereby: (1) accounts of 
newsworthiness organize and give mean- 
ing to occurrences as events and stories; 


* Wieder (1974) discusses similar analytic re- 
quirements for behavior in general to be viewed as 
rule-governed. 

5 For important discussions of the distinction be- 
tween topic and resource, see Garfinkel (1967), 
Zimmerman and Poliner (1970), and Hadden and 
Lester (1976). 
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(2) accounts of occurrences, events, and 
stories elaborate the meaning of accounts 
of newsworthiness; and (3) the preceding 
items (1) and (2) are used to display 
newsworkers’ professional and rational 
methods for doing their work. 
Generating newsworthiness is always 


grounded in some particular news project. . 


SO, as practical projects change, so do the 
form, content, meaning, and practical 
consequences of accounts of newsworthi- 
ness. Moreover, when newsworkers gen- 
erate competing accounts of newsworthi- 
ness, they are not, in fact, constructing 
competing accounts of the selfsame social 
object. The following excerpt from field 
notes (Lester, 1974) at The Interpreter is 
one example: 


. (D In the first week of my research, I was 
asked to cover a protest against the Vietnam. 
War staged by school teachers at the site of 
local war industries. The story was written 
as an “‘interpretive’’ article where the par- 
ticular occurrence illustrated a basic change 
from a student-centered national movement 
to local-centered protest by nonstudents. 
When the story was completed and scanned 
by the Editor, herein called ‘‘Rex,’* he took 
me and my story to the People Reporter (a 
news ‘‘beat’’ within Regional Bureau) who 
usually does most of the “‘protest report- 
ing.” She said The Interpreter had done sev- 
eral pieces on the war. What I should do, she 
said, was focus on the question, ‘‘What is 
business’s response to war protestors?” 
Then she said there already were articles 
which reported change in the protest 
movement—its decline. I claimed we were 
talking about two different kinds of change. 
Rex told her that material about business 
belonged in a separate article, that this story 
deals with the meaning attached to the pro- 
test by the protestors themselves. 


Rex’s initial project, informing the 
People Reporter about a story he per- 
ceived to lie-in her area, faded when 
seemingly’ incompatible accounts of 
newsworthiness were employed. In so 
doing, the néwsworkers actually created 
multiple events® (for example, declining 


$ That competing accounts proffer different social 
objects is not unique to newswork. Pollner (1970; 
1974a), for example, examined how traffic court 
judges adjudicate accounts of District Attorneys, 
police, and defendants. The adjudication process 
constitutes the seen-but-unnoticed procedures 
through which mundane inquiry’s commitment to 
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protests, transformation in protest form, 
the subjective meaning of protest). 


Organizational Variation in Generating 
Newsworthiness 


Accounts of newsworthiness constitute 
a dominant focus for newsroom interac- 
tion and are central to an explanation of 
newswork routines at The Interpreter. 
Yet, they are not detailed in other re- 
search on newsmaking processes. Instead 
of simply assuming oversight by others, I 
compared others’ ethnographic de- 
scriptions of research sites and published 
reports with my own data to discern the 
organizational features and/or news- 
worker orientations which might consti- 
tute conditions under which generating 
newsworthiness is a central newsroom 
routine. 

I found two patterns in the relationship 
between organizational features sur- 
rounding newswork and the general way 
in which generating newsworthiness oc- 
curs, displayed in Tables 1 and 2. 

At issue in this comparison is not 
whether generating newsworthiness oc- 
curs but where it occurs as a routine in- 
teractional focus—that is, ‘‘on the beat” 
vs. “in the newsroom.” For personnel 
working in media organizations oriented 
to break occurrences, accounts of news- 
worthiness are constructed routinely 
among those sharing a beat and in the 
newsroom only where particular cases are 
typified as problematic. At other times, 
with an orientation to “‘quickening urgence,” 
workers identify their paper simply as ‘‘a 
newspaper,” “‘a paper of record,” ‘‘we 
cover important and interesting events’’; 
or they categorize occurrences as certain 
types of events—for example, ‘‘hard,”’ 
‘‘soft,’’ ‘‘developing’’ news, etc. 
(Tuchman, 1973a). When such categories 


‘‘objective reality” is displayed and sustained. 
Similarly, Bittner (1967), Cicourel (1968), Zimmer- 
man (1970a; 1970b) and Wieder (1974) point to a 
similar property of eccounts in their respective 
analyses of how police on Skid Row, probation work- 
ers, welfare agency personnel, and residents and 
staff of a halfway house attend to, and make sense 
of, apparent contradictions in their rule use, and 
thereby simultaneously provide for their competent 
(for example, rule-governed) performances ‘‘for all 
practical purposes.” 
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Table 1. News Media Organized to Cover Breaking Occurrences 


Organizational Feature 


1. Paper oriented to supplying news on breaking | 
events (Tuchman, 1973a). 


2. A majority of the paper is devoted to metropoli- 
tan news. 
Reporters write at least one, often several 
stories per day. 


3. Reporters have fixed ‘‘beats’’—e.g., City Hall, 
Police. Some of these are subdivided into even 
more specific beats. 

Reporters spend most of their time at the lo- 
cation of their beats. 

Reporters from ostensibly competing media 
who’ share a beat spend both professional 
and informal time together. 


are assumed to have shared meaning, they 
are constantly available as a general gloss 
of newsworthiness to manage the flow of 
-work. However, Garfinkel (1967), Zim- 
merman (1970a; 1970b), Cicourel (1974), 
Wieder (1974), and Hadden and Lestér 
(1979) have shown that people in the 
world of daily life (including reporters and 
editors) perform cognitive and interac- 
tional work to sustain and display the 
sense, ‘‘I know what that (for example, an 
identification of newsworthiness) means’’ 
so that a specifically vague account is 
allowed to stand without notice or 
breaching while other practical projects 
are undertaken (for example, working on 
the beat, generating newsworthiness with 
reporters sharing a beat). 

The orientation to quickening urgence is 
not the organizational basis for Interpreter 
newswork. Newsroom personnel did 
not use the same typifying scheme as did 
Tuchman’s subjects for carving the world 
of occurrences into newsworthy and non- 
newsworthy events, which contravenes 
any generic status for her (Tuchman, 
1973a) conceptualization of newsworkers’ 
typifications of news. Generating news- 
worthiness occurs routinely as an intra or- 
ganizational activity. Glosses of news- 


News Orientation 


1. Principally identifies itself as supplier of met- 
ropolitan news. s 
What counts as news is not made routinely 
problematic. 
2. Reporters spend relatively little time on each 
story. 
‘‘Quickening urgence” is the orientation to 
newswork (Tuchman, 1973a). 
Occurrences are typified on the basis of the 
need to manage the flow of work, in par- 
ticular, to manage occurrences that are 
‘specifically unforeseen.” Newsworkers 
typify and distinguish ‘‘hard news,” 
‘spot news,’ “soft news,’ ‘continuing 
news,” and ‘‘developing news.” 
3. The beat location is the primary site for 
generating accounts of newsworthiness. 
Accounts’ of newsworthiness are routinely 
produced as an interorganizational 
activity—i.e., among those sharing a beat. 
In the newsroom, generating newsworthiness 
occurs when a particular case is typified as 
problematic. 


worthiness are replaced by the interac- 
tional production and display of news- 
worthiness at multiple points in news pro- 
duction. Instead of hard vs. soft news, 
etc., the issues related to identifying 
newsworthy and nonnewsworthy 
occurrences-as-events and stories are of 
the sort: ‘‘What, in general, should we be 
looking at?” “Is it newsworthy?” ‘‘What 
kind of coverage should be given?” and 
‘“How can we make this story different 
from other medias’ accounts and mean- 
ingful to the reader?’’ 

One indicator of this variation is that 
several staff moving to The Interpreter 
from metropolitan media encountered dif- 
ficulty in changing their work routines 
with regard to the specific organizational 
features described. A second source of 
verification of the different loci for 
generating newsworthiness comes from 
data (collected in other media organ- 
izations) which turn out to lie between the 
two ideal types depicted. 


FRAMING THE ORGANIZATION, NEWS 
NORMS, AND STORIES 


Generating newsworthiness can take 
three different forms: (1) Framing the 
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Table 2. The Interpreter; An Example of a Multifocused News Media 


Organizational Feature 


1. Stories on breaking occurrences typically appear 7 
at least one day later than in newspapers organ- 
ized to cover breaking events. 


. A maximum of two pages of the Regional Edi- 
tion of the paper is devoted to regional news, 
most of which is City-related. 

Reporters write no more than three stories per 
week. 


bo 


3. “Beats” are generalized roles’ (e.g., Environ- 
ment, People, Suburbs) which change with In- 
terpreter and Organization goals, personnel, 
and current news themes. The only conven- 
tional beat is City Hall, to which one re- 
porter is assigned. 

Reporters spend much of their time in the 
newsroom. 

Due to the features outlined above, reporters 
have no counterpart in other media organ- 
izations and eschew such contact. 


Organization, (2) Framing News Norms, 
and (3) Framing Stories. Each form 
can be readily identified as an in- 
teractional focus in specific situations and 
each has distinct consequences for news- 
work. 


Framing the Organization 


Tables 1 and 2 show that orga- 
nizational features and organizational 
context—as defined and accounted for by 
members of news organizations®*-—make a 
crucial difference in the news process. As 
such, persons’ accounts of organization 
are an important component of generating 
newsworthiness. 

These organizational accounts which I 
term ‘‘framing the organization’’ may, ina 


7 Hughes (1940) shows that specialized feature 
topics are also carved out as beats in metropolitan 
newspapers. The difference is that these were the 
primary type of role at The Interpreter. 


* More generally, Bittner (1965) suggests that a. 


person’s ‘‘concept of organization’’ is used as an 
embedded organizational resource to manage work 
routines. 


News Orientation 


1. No one definition of the newspaper’s function 
pervades. 

What counts as news is made routinely prob- 
lematic. The ‘‘real status’’ and ‘‘real 
meaning’’ of the paper, news, and news- 
worthiness are identified in different ways 
on different occasions. 

2. Reporters spend a lot of time on each story 
finding topics, discussing details with col- 
leagues, etc. 
` The newsroom has an ambience of -casual- 

ness; ‘quickening urgence” is rarely an 
orientation. 

No one tvypifying scheme is used by workers 
to manage the flow of work. 

3. The newsroom is the primary site for generating 
accounts of newsworthiness. 

Generating newsworthiness occurs as an 
intraorganizational activity. 

Interpreter personnel are consistently avail- 
able to each other for, and are oriented to, 
identifying and displaying newsworthiness 
as a routine feature of newswork. 


direct way, socially organize and give 
meaning to occurrences (for example, as 
newsworthy events or not) as well as as- 
semble their specific features (for exam- 
ple, what will be taken as features of oc- 
currences and their ordering into a coher- 
ent pattern). As such, this form of 
generating newsworthiness is integral to 
newswork—in fact, occurring within the 
stream of ongoing newswork activities. 
The following excerpt (Lester, 1972) il- 
lustrates this relationship between ac- 
counts of organization and newsworthy 
occurrences. 
(D During a portion of weekly Regional 
Bureau staff meetings, methods for covering 
various occurrences are discussed. In one 
such session, the topic of water fluoridation 
arose which one reporter then abruptly 
closed: ‘The [Organization’s] interest in 
fluoridation is declining. . . . The people be- 


hind antifluoridation are crazy. ... I don’t 
want to get involved. . . . The arguments are 
extreme.” 


Here, framing the organization is used as 
an embedded interpretive device for 
making sense of an occurrence. Recipro- 
cally, the account of the occurrence elabo- 


GENERATING NEWSWORTHINESS 


rates the meaning of the organization as 
formulated. 

On other occasions the connection be- 
tween framing the organization and the 
very practical routines for putting out the 
paper are more Opaque. Accounts of or- 
ganization often serve as a reminder to 
one’s self about the status and meaning of 
otherwise ‘‘seen ‘but unnoticed’ news- 
work practices. Only upon such a reflec- 
tive glance, entailing a shift of attention 
from the immediate practical task at hand, 
are social actions (for example, newswork 
strategies; either meaningful or discern- 
ible as a series of discrete activities (cf. 
Schutz, 1962). The next illustration (Les- 
ter, 1974) comes from the alternative 
newspaper in a midwestern city. In this 
case, a concept of organization in terms of 
intended readers is used to ‘‘make sense” 
of particular newswork strategies: 


(11) ‘We appeal to people in and around the 
University rather than to the general 
townspeople or to just students exclusively. 
. .. We appeal to students who aren’t into all 
the campus activities. ... The main thing 
that we do that is different is that we spend 
more time researching topics and more hours 
with the people we’re writing about. Most 
papers don’t have the time to get the real 
facts. ... We usually do more than inter- 
view and try to follow a scene all the way 
through to find out what’s actually happen- 
ing.” 


Finally, framing the organization may 
occur outside any specific newswork situ- 
ation and function to identify or formulate 
the organization per se. The illustration 
(IV), following, comes from field notes 
(Lester, 1972) taken at a formal meeting of 
all Organization workers (that is, In- 
terpreter and all other Organization per- 
sonnel). 


(IV) The Editor of The Interpreter spoke 
first. He said the paper as a whole including 
the editorial pages has a concern with heal- 
ing: ‘‘If you could see a theme, it would be a 
responsiveness to good.’’ Then he said the 
goal of [The Interpreter] was problem solv- 
ing. He noted three phases in journalism: 
‘*(1) fact reporting, (2) interpretive reporting, 
and (3) what to do about the situation. And 
[The Interpreter | has led the last two phases 
of journalism.” Another speaker was the 
Syndication Editor who selects Interpreter 
stories for sale to other subscribing media. 
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He said the syndication activity is a ‘‘mis- 
sion mandated by [the Founder of Organ- 
ization] by virtue that [Founder] said... .”’ 


Three distinct concepts of organization 
are provided: having a healing effect, 
leading the last two phases of Journalism, 
and syndication being an organizational 
mission. Each eccount offers a scheme of 
interpretation for understanding one’s 
everyday activ-ties and each elaborates 
the meaning of the others. 

One additional feature of this form of 
generating newsworthiness is also fre- 
quently present, either explicitly or 
implicitly—subjective evaluation of the 
organization. The illustrations above 
could imply thet framing the organization 
consists solely in accounts which proffer 
the ‘‘good sens= of what we do.” Though 
not occurring frequently in the data, there 
can, of course, be negative organizational 
accounts which have the same formal 
structure and practical consequences as 
other accounts, varying only in content. 


Framing News Norms 


Framing news norms is the situated 
identification aad display of news criteria. 
Accounts of news norms are rules-in-use. 
They inform the organization of, and give 
meaning to, the situation at hand (for 
example, producing stories at some point 
or providing for the competent character 
of a particular newswork strategy, etc.). 
At the same <ime, the situation as at- 
tended to elaborates the news norm. An 
excerpt from field notes (Lester, 1972) 
taken at The Interpreter illustrates: 


(V) The Clerk for Regional Bureau typically 
assembles one part of the Regional Pages—a 
relatively large ‘‘box’’? containing both 
original short articles and rewritten wire ser- 
vice material. While doing this one after- 
noon, she looked up and said, ‘You throw 
away car crashes, murders, throw away 
anything that has a really negative tone—like 
fires, accidents, things like that.” At this 
point, Rex interrupted: ‘‘Some things can be 
newsworthy. Keep the sensationally nega- 


9° A ‘*box’’ is a story set off on the page by enclos- 
ing the entire story or stories within 4 bordering 
lines: 
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tive. When in doubt, you throw it to the 
Editor.” While Rex went back to his work, 
the Clerk’s conversation continued: ‘‘I 
throw the majority out. Certain times when 
I’m not sure, I save it and show it to the 
Editor.” 


In excerpt (V), the Clerk frames a news 
norm for doing one part of the local sec- 
tion of the paper—for example, throw 


away anything that has a negative tone. 


Neither she nor anyone else ever supplied 
a more specific set of criteria for gauging 
*‘negativism’’ (or any other news norm for 
that matter). Rather, we find her bringing 
substantive examples of the phenomenon 
(‘‘fires, accidents, things like that’’)}—to 
bear on the essence of the norm. Such 


examples do not merely illustrate a 


preestablished or clearly specified news 
norm. As a routine property of this form 
of generating newsworthiness, they are 
devices used by speaker and hearer to 
extract the situated essence—the sub- 
stance, applicability and meaning—of the 
news norm in a particular situation. And, 
reflexively, the news norm as formulated 
identifies the situated essence of the 
examples—for example, fires are here as- 
sembled as instances of negativism. (Fires 


can also be attended to as instances. of, 


other kinds of occurrences.) The reflexive 
tie between accounts of news norms and 
examples provides persons with a re- 
source to perform needed ‘‘ad hocing’’ 
work (Garfinkel, 1967:20—34), filling in 
unstated, but assumed, meaning that each 
can use to provide the sense, ‘‘we under- 
stand what newsworthiness is—for the 
time being.” 

A further analytic feature is illustrated 
in (V) above, the essential incompleteness 
of all news norm accounts. Rex appar- 
ently sensed the incompleteness and pos- 
sible misunderstanding of the Clerk’s first 
account of negativism, and he attempted to 
- repair the situation (‘‘Keep the sensation- 
ally negative.) However, this ‘“excep- 
tion’’ to the rule renders it no more a 
‘‘news gate’’ than before, for it Is itself 
_ specifically vague. As a repair, it sufficed 
only for the moment. Subsequently, the 
Clerk uses the Editor’s “‘exception’’ as 
her resource to extend and, from her 
standpoint, to repair the previous 
formulation—for all practical 
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purposes—for example, to display her 
competence as a newsworker, as well as 
to provide practical understanding for me. 
However, there can never be enough 
elaboration for the news norm to be- 
come a literal description of news- 
worthiness—that is, to clear up its 
indexical or context-sensitive nature (see 
Garfinkel, 1967:4-7). In none of these 
data is there a bottom-line, once-and-for- 
all framing of any news norm, only for- 
mulations that manage the practical cir- 
cumstances at hand. 

The reflexive pairing of news norm and 
examples is one method persons use to 
identify and display newsworthiness. A 
second method uses persons’ accounts of 
the good and sensible ‘‘reasons’’ for a 
news norm. The following is illustrative: 


(VI) In a conversation (Lester, 1972) with 
Rex, he said reporters look for ‘‘an angle” or 
‘ta different context” for their reports.'® 
That is, they have to ‘‘make the story rele- 
vant’ because of the ‘‘time problem’’ (see 
Table 2: Organizational Feature, part 1). I 
asked him if he thought he missed important 
stories because of the time lapse between the 
occurrence and publication of stories. He 
said, ‘‘Yes,’’ and immediately provided an 
example: ‘George Wallace was shot about 
3:30 on a Monday afternoon. A small box 
was written by 4 p.m. The next day there 
appeared ‘interpretive stories.’ ” 


First, a general news norm is offered. 
Then, Rex details the reasonableness of 
the norm: structural contingencies inhibit 
timely coverage of breaking events. Gen- 
erally, the data suggest accounts of 
structural contingencies to be a common 
type of ‘‘reason’’ offered for a news norm 
along with accounts of events in which 
values and personal tastes are imputed to 
>oth consumers and news organizations 
‘in excerpt III, quoted earlier). It may ap- 
sear that these reasons are merely jus- 
fying statements as described by Mills 

1940) and Scott and Lyman (1968). While 


10 “Making a story relevant’’ by ‘‘finding an 
ingle’’ was an important news norm. In the absence 
3f an alternative to focusing solely on hard news or 
“breaking events," a more serious trouble in self- 
dentification as a news organization would result: 
ald news is no news. Finding an angle is used as a 
>ractical, though fundamentally interpretive, solu- 
Jon to that quandary. 
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they may justify news norms, they are 
also important for newsworkers’ identifi- 
cation and display of the essential mean- 
ing and practical uses of the news norm. 
When disparate accounts of ‘‘reasons”’ 
are provided,- the content, meaning, and 
uses of a news norm are fundamentally 
different. 

As an empirically and logically related 
matter, if the ‘‘same’’ occurrence is de- 
picted through different news norms, 
multiple public events are thereby made 
available. For example, Rex did not frame 
the “‘negativism’’ in the assassination at- 
tempt on Mr. Wallace in case (VI) above. 
Rather, these occurrences were used to 
render the meaning of a different news 
norm (that is, “finding an angle”). As an 
observer, however, I saw potential con- 
tradiction with the ‘‘negativism rule’’. and 
questioned the Clerk (who had been pres- 
ent during the interaction in [VI] above:) 


(VID He said, ‘‘[The Interpreter] doesn’t 
cover negative things.” I raised the point of 
the assassination attempt on Mr. Wallace. 
He said, ‘Yes, that got covered, but in the 
context of gun control” (emphasis added). 


At this point, the Clerk totally reframes 
the occurrence and how it was 
covered—that is, the occurrence is now 
an event documenting the need for stricter 
gun control. In effect, his account neu- 
tralized a reasonable observation of con- 
tradiction. and created consistency be- 
tween the news norm (negativism) and a 
possible violation. 

Framing news norms has analytic con- 
sequences, as well as practical effects, for 
any conception of newsmaking. A simple 
gatekeeping perspective requires, first, 
that rules be specifiable prior to their use 
as a template to gauge newsworthiness 
and, second, that rule application be fun- 
damentally independent of the_situations 
being attended to under the rubric of any 
particular rule. My data suggest that these 
requirements are not met empirically, nor 
can they be met. Occurrences are not pre- 
packaged ‘‘out there’’ and then selected 
by a finite and literal set of news norms. 
Nor is framing news norms just an inter- 
mediary stage or ‘‘gate” in newswork: (1) 
here’s the world of occurrences, (2) here’s 
the news norms, and (3) here’s the final 
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events-for-reporting. Rather, this process 
essentially provides embedded in- 
structions (see Wieder, 1974) for socially 
organizing and giving meaning to news- 
work strategies as well as to occurrences, 
events, and stories. 


Framing Stories 


The focus of framing the organization 
and framing news norms is the situated con- 
struction and use of schemes of interpre- 
tation for managing newswork. Comple- 
menting that focus, framing stories in- 
volves the use of accounts of newsworthi- 
ness to render particular occurrences as 
public events. As such, this form of the 
process has a thoroughly practical orien- 
tation. 

Framing stories includes accounts 
which assemble the overall newsworthy 
character of particular occurrences. Or a 
newsworker may show how an occur- 
rence is not a newsworthy event and will 
not result in a good story. These types of 
accounts are illustrated in excerpts (VU) — 
and (IX) (Lester, 1972): 

(VOID) The Clerk for Regional Bureau had 

been assigned to write a ‘“‘wrap up” (sum- 

mary) of college commencement exercises. 

He looked up at Rex and me at one point and 

initiated a conversation: 

Clerk: Commencements are so boring. 

Rex: Maybe work out a ‘“‘box,’’ what 

speakers are saying. 

Clerk: I don’t think there’s any common 

thing as far as I can see. 


(IX) The Suburbs Reporter came over to 
Rex’s desk: ‘I don’t think I have a story 
here. The City always rejects bonds for new 
schools.” j 


Without knowing ‘‘the facts, Rex 
identified commencement exercises as 
one coherent event-for-reporting in (VII) 


above. With an alternative account of 


newsworthiness, there may have been 
several separate stories. Or, without this 
interaction, there would have been no 
story since the Clerk identified com- 
mencements as ‘‘boring’’—that is, non- 
newsworthy. Each account frames 
“commencements” into a different pat- 
terned event-for-reporting—or nonpattern 
(that is, no ‘‘common thing’’) as in the 
Clerk’s second account proffering the ab- 
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sence of a newsworthy story. However, 
when an account of some occurrence 
proffers too much typicality, it becomes 
nonnews. This occurs in excerpt (IX) 
where the rejection of a school bond ini- 
tiative is seen as ‘‘just’’ an instance 
of a type which ‘‘everyone already 
. knows” (see Schutz, 1962:3-34). 
Framing stories is not a literal descrip- 
tion of occurrences. Rather, it is an in- 
terpretive device for actually assembling 
the essence of the occurrence, as well as 
the written depictions thereof, as the next 
two excerpts (Lester, 1972) show. 
(X) Rex and a reporter had been talking 
about a state official vetoing a City rede- 
velopment project. The reporter had talked 
about his plan to cover “‘both sides”’ (that is, 
State vs. City). Rex responded: 
Rex: I’m concerned with the whole 
philosophy of urban renewal, that what 
we're doing is leasing large parts of the city 
to large financiers. 
Reporter: Urban renewal is concerned with 
rebuilding the City.... This is the best 
Model Cities Program in the country. Maybe 
on a national level it should be looked at. 
Rex: When are you going to do it? 


(XI) During a Regional Bureau starf meeting 
several topics had been discussed. Then, 
Rex said he had two series he wanted done. 
One involved a five-part series on urban re- 
newal. He said that [City] could be used as 
case-in-point and he expected American 
News to pick up the stories and carry them 
as well. He assigned various reporters to the 
five parts. (The discussion of the second 
series then commenced in a similar form, not 
shown here.) 


In (X), the reporter begins by treating the 
State’s rejection of a renewal project as a 
singular event. Rex then reframes the 
event: treat “‘this case” as part of a broad 
public issue (“I’m concerned with the 
whole philosophy of urban re- 
newal....’’). The reporter offers an al- 
ternative account: City redevelopment is 
sound, but it may be a problem on a na- 
tional level. Since the Editor did not deny 
the newsworthy character of the rejection 
of the City project, the alternative ac- 
counts were allowed to pass at this point. 
However, in (XI), Rex presents an elab- 
oration of his previous event and story 
framing: City urban renewal typifies a na- 
tional problem. He suggested a series-with 
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five major aspects to be covered. For- 
mulating a series is a particular interpre- 
tive method by which otherwise discrete 
events (which could be reported as such) 
are transformed into a gestalt.!! However, 
this particular account of newsworthiness 
is no more a literal or objective interpre- 
tation of “what's really happening’ than 
other substantive organizing principles. In 
this case, (XD for example, the American 
News Editor attended to the stories as 
isolated news reports about City rather 


‘than the City program as ‘‘a typical case.” 


Consequently, the stories remained on the 
local pages of the paper’s local edition. 

Finally, generating newsworthiness 
often consists of retrospective interpreta- 
tions of how an occurrence or written de- 
piction was managed ‘‘after all’ by re- 
porters, editors, copyreaders, and other 
technical staff. What was ‘‘finally’’ done 
with a story is used as an interpretive 
scheme by newsworkers to identify their 
own competence, treatment of their work 
by other staff, etc. Here is one kind of 
example. 


(XID A reporter had written a story about a 
program sponsored by the federal govern- 
ment in which people are trained to be bus 
drivers and bus boys, etc. His original lead 
to the story criticized the effects of the 
program—for example, so few got perma- 
nent jobs. The American News Editor (who 
selected the local story for national distribu- 
tion) added a paragraph early in the story to 
the effect that there were ‘‘good things” 
about the program too. The reporter said 
that the American News Editor had misused 
his discretion by adding a paragraph ‘‘with- 
out the facts.” 


SUMMARY 


This paper applied principal tenets .of 
ethnomethodology to extend sociological 


11 Framing series is not unique to The Interpreter. 
There is an analogue to this interpretive strategy. 
Fishman (1978) has done a thorough empirical study 
of crime waves as the news media's structuring of 
otherwise discrete occurrences. Here, media per- 
sonnel not only treat particular occurrences as in- 
stances of a news theme, but proffering a theme is a 
scheme of interpretation for actively searching for 
instances—that is, occurrences as public events. The 
structuring and use of news themes is also discussed 
at length by Halloran et al. (1970), the Glasgow Uni- 
versity News Group £1972), Cohen (1972) and Cohen 
and Young (1973). 
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understanding of.a crucial part of the news 
process—that is, how occurrences be- 
come newsworthy events and stories. The 
ethnomethodological perspective is an 
alternative to the more structural expla- 
nations of the news process, especially as 
found in gatekeeping studies. Various 
facets of the news process are dependent 
on newsworker interaction to construct 
and interpret news criteria and the occur- 
rences such criteria help to render. 

Importance and interest are not en- 
demic properties of occurrences, events, 
or even completed stories. The rules gov- 
erning newswork are not simply given and 
available, but actually constructed, inter- 
preted, and elaborated upon in the actual 
settings of newswork. Reflexively, 
through the process of generating news- 
worthiness, occurrences and events are 
framed in terms of their constituent fea- 
tures, Meanings, and consequences. As 
well, accounts of newsworthiness render 
newsworkers’ own work routines as ra- 
tional, sensible, and competent. Finally, it 
has been shown that generating news- 
worthiness has a direct bearing on what 
appears or fails to appear in the newspa- 
per. 
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"THE RELAY ASSEMBLY TEST ROOM: 
AN ALTERNATIVE STATISTICAL 
INTERPRETATION* 


(Comment on Franke and Kaul, ASR, October, 1978) 


INTRODUCTION 


In what they call the ‘‘first statistical in- 
terpretation’’ of the data from the first Relay 
experiment (the most prolonged of the Haw- 
-~ thorne experiments), Franke and Kaul 
(1978 :623-43) show that well over 90% of the 
variation in the average productivity of the 
workers involved can be accounted for by just 
three explanatory variables: two dummies of 
their own construction, which they interpret as 
‘managerial discipline’ and ‘‘economic de- 
pression”; and one experimental variable, 
scheduled rest time. They conclude (pp. 
636-7) that ‘‘the lack of substantial unex- 
plained variance . . . indicates that the unmea- 
sured supervisory and social interaction vari- 
ables were not very important economically.” 

In what follows, I shall show that this conclu- 
sion is not supported by the data. Specifically, I 
shall show that the data agree very much better 
with models in which average productivity in- 
creases gradually, with time, over the first 
three years of the experiment than they do with 
the model presented by Franke and Kaul (1978) 
in which most of the improvement over the 
first three years occurs in two abrupt jumps. 
Whether the gradual increase in productivity 
- with time is to be attributed to ‘‘unmeasured 
supervisory and social interaction variables” 
or to unmeasured variables of some other sort 
is a question of interpretation on which statisti- 
cal analysis has nothing to say. 


ERRORS IN THE FIRST STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


Franke and Kaul (1978) investigated the out- 
put of the workers in the first Relay experiment 
by their analysis of two families of additive 
models: Model 1, in which the dependent vari- 
able is output per hour, and Model 2, in which 
the dependent variable is output per week, 
with hours per week as an additional explana- 
tory variable. Since a reasonable additive 
model of output per week would have to con- 


* Direct all correspondence to: Robert Schlaifer; 
Graduate School of Business Administration; Har- 
vard University; Soldiers Field; Boston, MA 02163. 


tain a number of ‘‘interaction’’ terms! not in- 
cluded in their Model 2, I shall reexamine only 
the simpler Model 1. 

All results will be based on the data used by 
Franke and Kaul (1978:639—40) and published 
in their Appendices; the reader is reminded 
that the outputs in these data are averages of 
weekly outputs within each of 23 experimental 
‘‘periods’’ varying in length from 2 to 31 
weeks. For brevity, the ‘‘first Relay experi- 
ment” will usually be called simply ‘‘the ex- 
periment’’; ‘‘scheduled rest time’’ will be 
called simply ‘‘rest time’’; ‘‘productivity’’ will 
be used as a synonym for ‘‘output per hour.” 
The reader is assumed to be familiar with the 
discussion by Franke and Kaul, but it may be 
useful to recall the definitions of the two 
dummy variables which play so large a part in 
their explanation of the phenomena. ‘*Manage- 
rial discipline” has the value 0 up to the mo- 
ment when workers 1A and 2A were replaced 
by workers 1 and 2, the value 1 thereafter. 
“Depression” has, in principle, the value 0 up 
to the stock-market crash on October 24, 1929, | 
the value 1 thereafter; it is set to .74 in the 
period within which the crash occurred. For a 
reason which will appear in due course, this 
variable will hereafter be called ‘‘crash’’ rather 
than ‘‘depression.”’ 

Serial correlation and the ‘‘passage of 
time.’’ Taking the average productivity of the 
workers in the experiment as the dependent 
variable, the stepwise regression program used 
by Franke and Kaul selected the explanatory 
variables and produced the regression coeffi- 
cients and value of R? shown in column 1 of Ta- ` 
ble 1, together with the value 1.58 for the 
Durbin- Watson statistic. Observing that 1.58 is 
significant at the .05 level, Franke and Kaul 
(1978:631) inferred that ‘‘passage of time and 
unspecified historical factors appear to have 
influenced the residuals,” and proceeded to 
make a partial correction for serial correlation 
which yielded the coefficients and R? in column 
pA 

Because a continuing increase of produc- 
tivity over time which cannot be attributed to 


t For example, consider the effect of managerial 
discipline in a model in which the dependent variable 
is weekly output. If discipline affects output in each 
hour worked, then the effect of discipline on weekly 
output will be not a constant, but proportional to the 
number of hours worked; and, therefore, the model 
must contain an interaction variable which is the 
product of the variables, discipline and hours worked. 
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any measured explanatory variables is the only 
way in which the effects of unmeasured vari- 
ables could manifest their presence in the data 
available to Franke and Kaul (1978), one might 
have expected them to investigate the effect of 
the passage of time a little more fully.? It may 
be, however, that the R? they obtained after 
partial correction for serial correlation was still 
so large that it simply reinforced their belief 
that the effect of time was unimportant—#f, in 
fact, it existed at all. 

Franke and Kaul’s (1978) discussion of the 
effect of time rests, however, on a misunder- 
standing of the theory underlying the kind of 
correction for serial correlation that they 
applied. Such a correction is not appropriate 
when the ‘“‘errors’’ or ‘‘disturbances’’ (u in the 
successive values of the dependent variable) 
are correlated with time. It is appropriate when 
the errors are not correlated with time (or any 
other potential predictor variable) but are cor- 
related with each other because they are gen- 
erated by a process such that 


Up = pur + Ep 


where the e’s are assumed to be independent 
and p is a parameter to be estimated just as the 
coefficients of the explanatory variables are to 
be estimated.3 

Serial correlation is, thus, only very indi- 
rectly relevant to the real problem at hand, but, 
for future reference, it is worth remarking that 
if Franke and Kaul (1978) had analyzed the 
autocorrelated-errors model by least squares, 
and if they had then correctly computed the 
fraction of the variance of average productivity 
that was explained by the model, they would 
have obtained the results in column 3 of Table 
1.4 As one would expect, the value of R? goes 


2 Had Franke and Kaul (1978) added either a mea- 
sure of time or the serial number of the experimental 
period to the explanatory variables from which they 
asked their stepwise regression program to choose, 
the program would have chosen that variable in lieu 
of crash. Had they added a variable equal to time up 
to the crash and constant thereafter, this variable 
would have been the first variable chosen by their 
program and would, by itself, have explained 89.2% 
of the variance of average productivity. 

3 Franke and Kau! (1978:628) cite two papers by 
Durbin and Watson (1950; 1951) as references for 
their assertion that the ‘‘influence of other (gener- 


alized) historical factors as well as the passage of time . 


can be measured as serial correlation,” but I can find 
no trace of such a notion in these papers. 

4 Franke and Kaul took account of serial correla- 
tion by use of the approximate transformation called 
T2 by Johnston (1972:261) instead of the exact 
transformation T1; and instead of finding the least- 
squares estimate of p, which is .168, they used the 
guessed value .25. Their R? is the explained fraction 
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up rather than down when the additional pa- 
rameter p is added to the model, but the im- 
portant thing to observe is that the changes in 
the regression coefficients resulting from full 
allowance for autocorrelation are completely 
negligible. 

Analysis of residuals. Because Franke and 
Kaul (1978) thought that the residuals may 
have been ‘‘influenced by the passage of time” 
but really did nothing to determine whether or 
not they were in fact so influenced, the ques- 
tion remains open. The usual first step in the 
investigation of a question of this sort is simply 
to plot the residuals against time; and this is | 
done in Figure 1 for the residuals of the Franke 
and Kaul model as originally fitted to the data, 
without any correction for serial correlation. 
Time is measured in weeks from the start of the 
experiment; each residual is plotted at the tem- 
poral midpoint of the experimental period to 
which it belongs. The two dashed vertical lines 
in the figure divide time into three intervals 
delimited by the imposition of managerial dis- 
cipline at t = 39 (end of period 7) and the crash 
at t = 131 (shortly after the beginning of period 
15). 

What immediately strikes one on inspecting 
the plot in Figure 1 is not that the residuals are 
serially correlated but that they are strongly 
correlated with time within each of the three inter- 
vals which correspond to the ‘‘treads’’ or ‘‘flats”’ 
in the step function defined by the dummy 
variables, ‘‘discipline’’ and ‘‘crash.’’ The three 
sloping lines in the figure represent the 
within-interval regressions of the residuals on 
time; the fractions of the within-interval vari- 
ances of the residuals that are explained by the 
regressions are .538, .264, and .271.° 

Explicit allowance for passage of time. Gi- 
ven so clear a set of relations between the 
residuals and time, the natural next step is to 
look to see what happens if a similar set of 
relations between productivity and time is 
allowed to appear explicitly in the explanatory 
model. If time t is measured in weeks from the 
start of the experiment, this can be done by 
introducing three new explanatory variables: 


Ti = min{t, 39}, 
T2 = max{0, min{t,131}—39}, 
T3 = max{0, t— 131}. 


Taken together, these variables allow the effect 
of time on productivity to appear as a 


of the variance, not cf the dependent variable y, but 
of (y, — .25Y i. 

5 In contrast, only .030 of the variance of the re- 
siduals is explained by the serial correlation which 
produced the value 1.58 of the Durbin- Watson (1950; 
1951) statistic. 
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Figure 1. Residuals of Franke and Kaul Mode! 


piecewise-linear continuous function with 
changes of slope at t = 39 and t = 131. The 
slope of each linear segment is equal to the 
regression coefficient of the corresponding T. 

Regression of average productivity on these 
new variables together with the three original 
Franke and Kaul variables yields the coeffi- 
cients and R? shown in column 4 of Table 1. 
Notice that, as suggested by Figure 1, the 
coefficient of T2 is less than that of TI and the 
coefficient of T3 is less than that of T2. Pro- 
ductivity seems to increase with time—but at a 
decreasing rate. 


Importance of explanatory variables and de- | 


composition of R*. Since the R? of the 
augmented model described in column 4 of 
Table 1 is only .012 greater than that of the 
original model described in column 1, Franke 
and Kaul would presumably argue that their 
conclusion has been confirmed. The effects of 
T1, T2, and T3 are so small that they are ‘‘not 
‘very important economically.” 


“Table 1. All Workers; All Periods 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


Discipline 8.64 8.26 8.50 5.64 5.60 
Crash 6.18 634 627 3.07  .75 

Rest time  .176 .164 176 1B 127 
Ti sa ss e aD a0 
T2 — — — 026 046 
T3 = = <2 403 D 
R? 971° 945 972 983 .964 


(1) Franke and Kaul (1978) Model 1. 

(2) Attempted correction for serial correlation. 

(3) Serial correlation estimated by least squares. 

(4) Piecewise-linear trend added: changes in slope 
after discipline and crash. 

(5) Observations weighted by lengths of periods. 


It is interesting, however, to see what would 
have happened if the six variables in the 
augmented model had been selected—-and their 
contributions to R? computed—by the stepwise 
regression program used by Franke and Kaul 
(1978). The variables would have been selected 
in the order T2, T1, T3, “crash,” “rest time,” 
and ‘‘discipline”’;, and the corresponding step- 
wise increments in Rê would have been .788, 
.151, .020, .010, .009, and .005. The sum of the 
contributions of the three T’s would, thus, 
have been .959; and, therefore, the kind of 
argument advanced by Franke and Kaul would 
have led to the conclusion that, because 95.9% 
of the variance of productivity can be ex- 
plained by the passage of time, the three ex- 
planatory variables in the Franke and Kaul 


model were not very important economically. 


The argument is fallacious, however, in 
either its revised or its original form. It is only 
when the explanatory variables are uncorre- 
lated that R? or the variance of the dependent 
variable can be uniquely and, therefore, 
meaningfully decomposed into a sum of parts 
due to the several explanatory variables. When 
the explanatory variables are correlated 
(‘‘multicollinear’’), some quite different way of 
assessing relative importance must be found if 
relative importance is to be assessed at all. For 
example, one might compute that, in the model 
currently under discussion, passage of time 
over the 253 weeks of the experiment is re- 
sponsible for 9.9 units/hour of additional pro- 
ductivity, discipline and the crash for 8.7 
units/hour, and 25 minutes of scheduled rest 
time for 2.8 units/hour. 

Heteroscedasticity; weighting of observa- 
tions. One more assumption implicit in Franke 


. and Kaul’s (1978) analysis must be reexamined. 


before trying to get a better understanding of 
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the phenomena by means of least-squares re- 
gression. As is well known, fitting by (ordi- 
nary) least squares is not justified unless the 
variances of the random errors in the success- 
ive values of the dependent variable can be 
assumed to be at least roughly equal, but it is 
easy to see that the variances of the errors in 
the productivities analyzed by Franke and 
Kaul cannot all be of even the same order of 
magnitude. 

If we had available the average productivity 
of the workers in each individual week of the 
experiment, the natural assumption would be 
that the-variance of the unobservable errors in 
these weekly productivities was constant from 
week to week; and the fact that this assumption 
is, at least, a rough approximation to the truth 
is borne out by Whitehead’s (1938) graph H42 
of weekly average productivity. Then, because 
the productivities which are in fact available 
for analysis are averages of weekly produc- 
tivities over periods varying in length from 2 to 
31 weeks, it would require some very peculiar 
assumptions to avoid the conclusion that the 
variances of the errors in the available data 
range from about 4% to about 1/31 of the 
roughly constant variance of the weekly errors. 

Unless proper account is taken of this ex- 
treme heteroscedasticity, estimates of regres- 
sion coefficients will be subject to extremely 
large sampling errors; but, fortunately, it is 
easy to take the required account. All that is 
needed is to weight the squares and cross- 
products for each period by the number of 
weeks in the period, and this will be done in all 
regressions to be discussed from now on.® 
Coefficients derived by weighted regression for 
the six-variable model of Table 1 are shown in 
column 5 of that table, where one should notice 
particularly the effect of weighting on the coef- 
ficient of ‘‘crash’’ and the relative magnitudes 
of the coefficients of the T’s. The weighted R? 
of the six-variable model is .964, as shown in 
Table 1; the weighted R? of the original Franke 
and Kaul (1978) model is .940.? 


6 If the natural model is y = By + Bix; +... + 
AX, + €, weighted analysis of the natural model is 
equivalent to unweighted analysis of the transformed 
model y Vw = (Be + Bix, +... + Bax) y Vwt e, 
where w is the number of weeks in the experimental 
_ period and the e*’s are assumed to be homoscedas- 
tic. 

7 How R?! should be computed for a weighted 
regression—or, better, what R? should be 
computed——is a question without a unique answer. 
One may define R? to be the explained fraction of the 
variance of either y Vw (see previous note) or y; and 
in the latter case, one may compute the explained 
fraction of either the unweighted variance of y or the 
variance obtained when each y is weighted by the 
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Serial correlation reexamined. That the 
weekly errors were not strictly independent is 
obvious from several of ‘Whitehead’s charts, 


_and it follows that if the weekly data were 


available one would be obliged to investigate 
the error structure. The fact that the produc- 
tivities actually available for analysis are aver- 
ages over widely varying numbers of weeks 
means, however, that the model implicit in 
Franke and Kaul's (1978) correction for au- 
tocorrelated errors makes no sense in the pres- 
ent context. One cannot reasonably assume, 
for example, that the fraction of the mean of 31 
weekly errors that is ‘‘due to’’ the mean of 4 
preceding weekly errors is the same as the 
fraction of the mean of 2 weekly errors that is 
due to the mean cf 4 preceding weekly errors. 
The same objection holds mutatis mutandis for 
any of the more complicated standard time- 
series error models, and, consequently, all that 
one can do is regret the fact that it is not possi- 
ble to take proper account of interdependence 
of errors. One may, however, take some con- 
solation from the facts that (1) coefficient esti- 
mates are unbiased even when no account is 
taken of autocorrelation of errors, and (2) cor- 
rection for moderate amounts of autocorrela- 
tion often results in negligible changes in re- 
gression coeffficients, as is illustrated by the 
close agreement between columns 1 and 3 of 
Table 1. 


DISCIPLINE AND DEPRESSION 


Managerial discipline. As Franke and Kaul 
(1978:631) themselves recognize, the variable 
they call managerial discipline is a rather 
peculiar mixture which ‘‘includes better- 
performing replacement workers as well as the 
disciplinary example’’ resulting from the re- 
placement of workers 1A and 2A at the end of 
period 7. The Hawthorne experiments were 
directed, however, not to the effects of what is 
ordinarily called personnel selection but to the 
factors affecting the productivity of a given 
worker or group of workers. What is needed 
for evaluation of these factors is an estimate of 
the effect of the ‘disciplinary example’’ on the 
average productivity of the workers who were 
not replaced at the end of period 7, namely 
workers 3, 4, and 5. 

Even though worker 5 was temporarily re- 
placed at the end of period 13, for a reason 
having nothing to do with discipline, we still 
have data available for the purpose at hand for 
workers 3, 4, and 5 from the start of the ex- 


number of weeks it represents. The values of R? 
quoted in the present paper correspond to the last- 
named alternative. 
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periment, 39 weeks before discipline was exer- 
cised, to the end of period 13, 75 weeks after 
the exercise. Column 1 of Table 2 shows the 
results of weighted regression of the average 
productivity of these three workers on four of 
the six explanatory variables appearing in 
Table 1, the two omitted variables being irrele- 
vant to the first 13 periods. The only striking 
difference between the regression coefficients 
in column 1 of Table 2 and those in column 5 of 
Table 1 is in the coefficient for managerial dis- 
cipline, which was 5.60 for all workers (really, 
workers’ ‘‘positions’’ or “‘slots’’) but becomes 
1.76 for workers 3, 4, and 5 alone. This, of 
course, is just as one would expect, since the 
5.60 includes the effect of the fact that workers 
1 and 2 (particularly 2) were clearly faster than 
1A and 2A. 

If, however, one.now examines the data on 
the productivities of workers 3, 4, and 5 in 
Franke and Kaul’s (1978) Appendix 2—or, 
better, if one examines the graph of their 
weekly productivities in Roethlisberger and 
Dickson (1939:76)—it is hard to see any evi- 
dence of an abrupt increase in productivity at 
the end of period 7 which was maintained, un- 
changed, forever after. Rather, what one sees 
is an increase in period 8, when hours per day 
were reduced from 8% to 814; another increase 
in period 9, when hours were further reduced 
o 734; followed by a decrease in period 10, 
when hours were put back to 8%. Inclusion of 
hours per day among the explanatory variables 
yields the regression coefficients in column 2 of 
Table 2, where R? has increased from .977 to 
.993 while the apparent effect of discipline has 
been reduced from 1.76 to .37 units/hour, or 
less than .7% of the average productivity of the 
concerned workers at the time the discipline 
was applied. 


This result is not at all surprising. Workers 


1A and 2A were not fired or punished in any 
ordinary sense of the word. They were merely 
taken out of the experiment and put back to 
work under ordinary conditions in ‘‘the de- 
partment.” What is more, they were not taken 
out of the experiment ‘‘because of their un- 
satisfactory attitudes in response to requests 
for greater diligence and more output,” as as- 


Table 2. Workers 3, 4, 5; Periods 1-13 
(1) (2) (3) 


Discipline 1.76 37° =a 
Rest time .127 114 110 
T1 .121 134 144 
T2 .078 102 ` .106 
Hours/day — —3.33 -3.54 
R? ; 977 993 993 
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serted by Franke and Kaul (1978:627). They 
were removed because of behavior which 
risked disrupting the entire experiment, as evi- 
denced by the fact that workers 3 and 4 refused 
to talk to them in period 7, and by the fact that 
both worker 4 and an auxiliary worker (called 
the “‘layout operator”) “began to ask that 


. either they or operators 1A and 2A be removed 


from the test room” (Roethlisberger and 
Dickson:55,169; Whitehead:117—9). 

One might well argue that the estimated ef- 
fect of managerial discipline on workers 3, 4, 
and 5 is nothing but. sampling error,® and, in 
any case, it is so smal] that elimination of disci- 
pline as an explanatory variable scarcely af- 
fects the coefficients of the other variables and 
leaves R? unchanged to 3 decimal places, as 
shown in column 3 of Table 2. Because at- 
tempts to construct an improved model of the 
effect of the passage of time would be seriously 
confused by inclusion in the list of explanatory 
variables of an adjustable step-function— 
which, at least for the moment, seems to ex- 
plain almost nothing at all—discipline will be 
excluded from this list for the time being. Its 
effect will, however, be carefully reevaluated 
before any final conclusions are reached. 

Dating of the depression. Column 5 of Table 
1 implies that the crash on October 24, 1929, 
was immediately followed by an increase of .75 
units/hour in the average hourly output of all - 
workers, an increase which Franke and Kaul 
(1978) interpret as the result of job insecurity 
due to the depression. This result must be re- 
examined, however, because the crash in the 
stock market was not immediately and univer- 
sally recognized as heralding a general eco- 
nomic depression. Exactly when the workers 
first began to fear loss of their jobs cannot be 
determined, but the first clear danger signal did 
not reach them until the start of period 17 on 
May 5, 1930, when both the length of the 
workday and the number of worksays per week 
were permanently cut back for economic— 
rather than for experimental—reasons. 

The data uncontaminated by worker re- 
placements which are available for reexamin- 
ing the dating of the first effect of the depres- 


- sion consist of the productivities of workers 1, 


2, 3, and 4 in periods 8 through 23. These data 
cover 92 weeks preceding the crash, 27 weeks 


8 The stepwise regression program used by Franke 
and Kaul (1978) would reach this conclusion, since 
the (two-tail) P-level of the coefficient of managerial 
discipline is .144 in column 1 of Table 2 and becomes 
.634 when hours/day are introduced as an explana- 
tory variable in column 2. The program would on the 
other hand accept hours/day as an explanatory vari- 


ablé because its two-tail P-level is .006. 
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from the crash to the cutback, and 95 weeks 
from the cutback to the end of the experiment. 
Data on worker 5 cannot be used because she 
was absent in periods 14—16, which include the 
crash and immediately precede the cutback. 

The first two columns of Table 3 show the 
results of weighted regression of the average 
productivity of workers 1—4 in periods 8-23 on 
two very similar sets of explanatory variables. 
Both sets allow a linear trend in productivity 
up to the shock of the depression, a step at that 
point, and then another linear trend with al- 
tered slope. The only difference between the 
two sets is in the date of the step and the 
change in slope, which is October 24, 1979 (t = 
131) in column 1, and the following May 5 (t = 
158) in column 2. Formally, the three new vari- 
ables in Table 3 are defined by 


T2* = max{0, min{t,158}—39}, 
T3* = max{0, t—158}, 
cutback = 1 if t > 158. 


The one noteworthy difference between the 
coefficients in columns 1 and 2 is in the coeffi- 
cient of the step, which indicates an increase of 
.45 units/hour when dated to the crash, a de- 
crease of 1.38 units/hour when dated to the 
cutback. 

The difference between the .893 value of R? 
obtained with the step at the cutback and the 
.886 obtained with the step at the crash is much 
too small, by itself, to carry any weight—but 
there is very strong nonstatistical evidence 
pointing in the same direction. That the first 
effect of the depression should be dated to the 
cutback rather than to the crash is supported 
by the fact that no worker is reported by 
Whitehead (1938:148~9) as mentioning possi- 
ble layoffs until immediately after the cutback. 
That the depression did not have a positive 
effect on productivity is supported by the fact 
that in all the subsequent conversations con- 
cerning layoffs reported by Whitehead 
(1938:149-51, 168-70, 178-85), there is no 
trace of belief by any worker that her job could 


Table 3. Workers 1, 2, 3, 4; Periods 8-23 
(1) (2) (3) 


Rest time .152 .149 .149 
Hours/day —.76 —1.02 —1.02 
12 .071 — — 
Crash 45 = em 
T3 .005 _— — 
T2* — .070 .070 
Cutback — —1.38 —1.18 
T3? — .004 — 
R? .886 .893 .893 
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be protected by increased output. That job in- 
security actually had a negative effect on pro- 
ductivity is supported by evidence from out- 
side the first Relay experiment. In the Mica 
experiment, the serious job insecurity which 
began to be felt in August of 1929, for a reason 
unconnected with the depression, was accom- 
panied by a decrease in productivity, not by an 
increase (Roethlisberger and Dickson:153, 
147), 

For all these reasons, the shock of the de- 
Dression will be assumed in what follows to 
aave really ‘‘hit’’ the workers in the Relay 
2xperiment with the cutback on May 5, 1930, at 
the start of period 17. 

Changes in productivity after the cut- 
Sack. The coefficient of T3* in column 2 of 
Table 3 implies that immediately after an 
abrupt drop due to the cutback, productivity — 
increased very slowly—but continuously—up 
to the end of the experiment, 95 weeks later. It 
is impossible, however, to see evidence of such 
a trend in the data as presented either in 
Franke and Kaul’s (1978) Appendices or. in 
Whitehead’s (1938) chart, H42. What inspec- 
tion of the data does suggest is virtually con- 
stant productivity over the first 83 weeks (pe- 
riods 17—21), followed by a sudden increase in 
the last 12 weeks (periods 22 and 23); and this 
visual impression is confirmed by the fact that 
regression of the average productivity of all 
workers on time during the first 83 weeks after 
the cutback yields a negative—rather than a 
positive—coefficient, —.009. 

Although such a downtrend agrees with what 
was said earlier about the probable nature of 
the effect of the depression, its inclusion in the 
model would require the presence of not only 
the variable T3* but also a dummy. with value 1 
in periods 22 and 23 to prevent the downtrend 
from being converted into an uptrend. Since no 
causal interpretation of such a dummy has 
been offered, and since the total effect of the 
apparent downtrend amounts to only .009x83 
= .75 units/hour over the entire 83 weeks that it 
may have persisted, the wiser course seems to 
be simply to drop the variable T3* from the 
model and leave all variation in productivity 
after the cutback “unexplained.” 

The effect of dropping T3* is shown in col- 
umn 3 of Table 3, where there is a slight change 
in the coefficient of cutback but R? remains 
unchanged to 3 decimal places. The effect on 
the coefficients of the other variables is neces- 
sarily zero, since the presence in the model of 
the step-variable cutback, with a jump between 
periods 16 and 17, means that the coefficient of 
any variable other than cutback whose value is 
constant in periods 17—23 depends on neither 
the data for these periods nor the presence in 
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the model of any variable other than cutback 
whose value is constant in periods 1-16. 


MODELS FOR THE ENTIRE EXPERIMENT 


Now that data on subsets of workers and 
periods have been used to decide some critical 
modeling questions, it is time to ‘‘put it all 
back together” by trying to explain the chang- 
ing average productivity of all workers over the 
entire duration of the experiment. What makes 
the task “‘tricky’’ is the need to avoid confus- 
ing the changing productivity of workers with 
the effects of substitution of one worker for 
another. 

Elimination of replacement effects. The 
only data covering the entire duration of the 
experiment that come to us uncontaminated by 
the effects of worker replacements are those 
for workers 3 and 4. Weighted regression of the 
average productivity of these two workers on 

.the explanatory variables chosen for reasons 
already set forth yields the results in column | 
of Table 4. 

To bring worker 5 into the analysis, one must 

replace the productivities of her very inferior 


substitute, 5A, in -periods 14-16, by values > 


which will let the contributions of these periods 
to the analysis depend on only the produc- 
tivities of workers 1~4. Such values can be 
found by, first, regressing worker 5’s produc- 
tivity on the productivities of workers 1—4 in 
periods 8-13 and 17—23 and, then, computing 
regression ‘‘estimates’’ of the productivities of 
worker 5 in periods 14-16. The estimates thus 
computed are 58.8, 62.0, and 64.4; and, after 
the series for worker 5 has been patched with 
these values, regression analysis of the average 
productivity of workers 3, 4, and 5 over all 
periods yields the results in column 2 of Table 
49 


Finally, the data on workers 1A and 2A can 
be spliced with the data on 1 and 2 by multi- 
plying the productivity of the former pair by a 
factor representing the inherent superiority of 
the latter pair.!° The required factor can be 


9 A case can be made for patching the series for 
worker 5 with estimates based on the regression of 
her productivity on the total productivity of workers 
1—4 rather than their individual productivities, but 
the choice is unimportant because the estimates de- 
rived by this alternative procedure (59.4, 62.3 and 
65.3) would lead to results equivalent for all practical 
purposes to those obtained using the estimates 
quoted in the text. 

10 The nonexistent productivities of workers | and 
2 in periods 1 to 7 could of course be dummied-up by 
the same device used for worker 5 in periods 14 to 
16. The reason for not so doing is simply that there is 
some hope of extracting some useful information 
from the actual performance of workers 1A and 2A in 
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Table 4. All Periods; No Replacement Effects 
qj). (2) (3) 


Hours/day —1,92 —2.75 —2.45 
Rest time .106 .090 108 
Tl 234 189 167 
T2“ .073 .074 .079 
Cutback —3.20 —3.08 —2.39 
R2 .915 .952 .972 


(1) Workers 3,4; natural data. 
(2) Workers 3,4,5; data for 5 adjusted. 
(3) All but 5A; data for 1A, 2A, and 5 adjusted. 


estimated by, first, computing (1) the ratio of 
the total output of workers 1A and 2A to the 
total output of workers 3—5 in periods 1-7 and 
(2) the ratio of the total output of workers | and 
2 to the total output of workers 3-5 in periods 
8—23, and, then, dividing the results of (2) by 
those of (1). That result is 1.133; and, after the 
average productivity of workers 1A and 2A in 
each of the first 7 periods has been multiplied 
by this factor, regression analysis of the aver- 
age productivity of all workers over all periods 
yields the results in column 3 of Table 4. 

A smooth model of the effect of passage of 
time. Since replacement of workers 1A and 2A 
at the end of period 7 has been shown to have 
had little—if any—effect on the productivity of 
the other workers, there is no longer any jus- 
tification for representing the effect of the pas- 
sage of time over periods 1-16 as a piecewise- 
linear function with an abrupt change of slope 
at the end of period 7. The effect is more natu- 
rally represented as a smooth function which 
increases at a decreasing rate from the start of 
the experiment up to the first shock of the 
depression, at t = 158, and then remains con- 
stant to the end of the experiment, at t = 253. 
In order both to minimize the number of ad- 
justable parameters in the model and to make a 
smooth transition between positive growth of 
productivity with time up to t = 158 and zero 
growth thereafter, the effect of time will be as- 
sumed to be proportional to a quadratic vari- 
able Q1 whose derivative with respect to time 
decreases gradually to 0 at t = 158 and remains 
0 thereafter. Formally, this new variable is de- 
fined by 


QI = x — x?/316 where x = min{t, 158}. 


When Q1 is substituted for the T1 and T2* of 
Table 4, weighted analysis of the adjusted av- 
erage productivity of all workers except 5A 


a crucial part of the experiment, whereas there 
seemed to be no hope of extracting anything useful 
from the actual performance of worker 5A in periods 
14 to’ 16. 
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Table 5. All Workers Except 5A; Adjusted Data 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 


Hours/day —2.72  —2.89 —2,82  —2.74 
Rest time 119 137 128 130 
Incentive n — 1.27 1.05 
Defectv rm ee — ~— —.77 
QI .178 — mm — 
Q4 mer .167 165 173 
Cutback —~ 63 — 88 ~.78 —1.16 
R? 972 972 974 975 


yields the coefficients shown in column 1 of 
Table 5.1! R? is as great for the new model as 
for the old even though the number of adjusta- 
ble parameters has been reduced by one. 

Incentive compensation. An improved, 
small-group wage incentive was introduced at 
the start of period 3, but, in trying to evaluate 
this change, the experimenters feared that its 
effect—if any—might be confused with 
“Hawthorne effect’; and, therefore, even be- 
fore the first Relay experiment was concluded 
they conducted a brief, second Relay experi- 
ment in order to get independent evidence. The 
evidence thus obtained was hard to evaluate 
for a number of reasons (Roethlisberger and 
Dickson: chap. 6), but, such as it was, it 
“tended to substantiate the hypothesis that 
[the incentive] was an important factor” in 
productivity in the first Relay experiment (P. 
133),'? and it also gave some reason to think 
that the effect of the incentive was immediate 
(that is, abrupt) rather than gradual (p. 159). 

If—contrary to this very weak evidence— 
the incentive did have any gradual effect, this 
effect must remain a statistically unidentifiable 
part of the whole set of effects of unmeasured 
variables which, together, make up the ‘effect 
of the passage of time.” It is quite conceivable, 
for example, that the incentive actéd as a mul- 
tiplier of the effects of other, unmeasured vari- 
ables. . 

The immediate effect of the incentive, on the 
other hand, may possibly be captured by 
Franke and Kaul’s dummy variable which has 
the value 1 starting in period 3, but not if this 


ti Strictly speaking, this analysis assumes that av- 
erage productivity in any period is proportional to 
the value of Q1 at the midpoint of the period, not to 
the average value of QI in the pertod. Since any 
model of the effect of time that can be invented will 
be at best only a rough approximation to the truth, 
averaging would be a meaningless refinement. 

'2 Franke and Kaul (1978:636) cite no source for 
their assertion that it was ‘‘contrary to the views of 
the Hawthorne researchers” that the incentive had a 
“positive, influence” on productivity. 
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variable is included in a model which also 
allows for a continuing increase of productivity 
with time, starting at t = 0. In such a model, 
the value and even the sign of the coefficient of 
incentive are extremely sensitive to very slight 
changes in the representation of the effect of 
time and to the presence or absence of other 
explanatory variables. 

To avoid, insofar as passible, crediting 
time—that is, the unmeasured variables—with 
any part of the immediate effect of incentive, 
incentive will be introduced into a new model 
in which productivity is assumed not to in- 
crease with time at all until the start of period 4 
at t = 15. The model is constructed by sub- 
stituting for the variable Q1 a new variable Q4 
defined by 


Q4 = z — z?/286 where : 
z = max{0, min{t,158}—15}. 


Lke the derivative of Q1, the derivative of Q4 
with respect to time decreases smoothly to 0 at 
t = 158 and remains 0 thereafter. 

Substitution of Q4 for Q1 without adding 
incentive to the model yields the results shown 
in column 2 of Table 5, where it should be 
observed that the coefficients are not very dif- 
ferent from those based on QI in column [Í 
while R? is unchanged to 3 decimal places. 
Addition of incentive to this model then yields 
the results in column 3. The apparent immedi- 
ate effect of the incentive is an increase in 
productivity of 1.27 units/hour.!3 

Defective raw materials. In periods 14 and - 
15, an unusually large number of defective 
component parts (called ‘‘raw materials” by 
Franke and Kaui [1978]) seem to have been 
supplied to the workers, and the Franke and 
Kaul data include a dummy variable which has 
the value 1 in these two periods. That this 


'3 A naive estimate of the immediate effect of the 
incentive may quite possibly be better than one 
based on a model involving other explanatory vari- 
ables. By simply subtracting productivity in period 2 
from productivity in period 3 one gets 51.0 ~ 49.1 = 
1.9 units/hour or 3.9% as the immediate increase due 
to the incentive. No method of estimation has been 
found which yields anything like the 12.6% increase 
which immediately followed the introduction of the 
incentive in the second Relay experiment (Roethlis- 
berger and Dickson, 1939:132), and this may well 
have been one of the reasons why Roethlisberger and 
Dickson concluded (pp. 133-4, 158, 577) that the 
12.6% increase was in part a result of factors other 
than the incentive. Carey (1967:409}, who violently 
attacks Roethlisberger and Dickson for this conclu- 
sion, gives no hint at his own explanation of the 
apparently much smaller immediate effect of the in- 
centive in the first Relay experiment. 
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variable may have had some effect on produc- 
tivity is indicated by the fact, pointed out by 
Franke and Kaul in their Model 3, that it is 
closely related to the amount of time the work- 
ers had to spend in repairing defective relays. 
Weighted regression of repair time on this vari- 
able alone explains 76% of the variance of re- 
pair time and indicates nearly 22 minutes per 
day of extra repair time during the affected 
periods. 

` Addition of ‘‘defective raw materials” to the 
explanatory variables evaluated in column 3 of 
Table 5 yields the results in column 4. The 
indicated effect of the defective parts is a re- 
duction in productivity of .77 units/hour, sub- 
stantially less than implied by the 22 minutes 
per day of extra repair time. 

Days per week. One more explanatory vari- 
able in the Franke and Kaul: (1978) data, 
days/week, would seem promising but will re- 
main unused. This variable enters virtually any 
model of the entire experiment with the wrong 
sign +, essentially because of the inexplicably 
low productivity in period 14, when days/week 
were experimentally reduced from 5-% to 5. 
Separate analysis of the data from periods 17 to 
23 only, where most of the variation in days/ 
week took place, indicates a negligible increase 
of .33 units/hour for a reduction of half a day. 

Rest Time. For a reason of the same kind as 
the one which prevents proper evaluation od 
days/week in a model of the entire experiment, 
the one which prevents proper evaluation of 
fect of rest time is, in fact, not so well founded 
as it seems. It depends too heavily on the low 
productivity in the single period 12 when rest 
stops were temporarily eliminated. If this one 
period is eliminated from the data, the coeffi- 
cient .110 in column 3 of Table 2 is reduced to 
044, the coefficient .130 in column 4 of Table 5 
is reduced to .077, and so forth. In other words, 
elimination of rest stops seems to have reduced 
productivity much more than their introduction 
increased it. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE PASSAGE OF TIME 


Implications of the quadratic model. Since 
the model evaluated in column 4 of Table 5 
includes all variables which seem to have had 
any material influence on productivity, it can 
be used as a basis for a rough evaluation of the 
importance of the passage of time relative to 
the experimental variables under managerial 
control, namely hours/day, rest time, and in- 
centive. For comparison with other models to 
be introduced later, the description of this 
quadratic model is reproduced in column 1 of 
Table 6, where the numbers in parentheses will 
' be discussed later on. 
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Statistically, time is by far the most impor- 
tant explanatory variable in the quadratic 
model, judging by the only method of evalua- 
tion that makes sense when the explanatory 
variables are highly correlated. Elimination of 
Q4 from the model reduces R? from .975 to 
.763, whereas elimination of the variable which 
is next most important in this sense—rest 
time—-reduces R? only to .950. 

And, what is even more relevant, Q4 is by 
far the most important variable economically. 
Its coefficient .173 implies that over the 143 
weeks from the start of period 4 at t = 15 to the 
cutback at t = 158, passage of time was re- 
sponsible for a total increase in productivity of 
.173 x (143/2} = 12.4 units/hour. This is to be 
compared with the 1.05 units/hour attributed 
by the model to incentive, 2.74 units/hour at- 
tributed to a reduction of one hour in the length 
of the workday, and .130x25 = 3.25 units/hour 
attributed to 25 minutes of scheduled rest time, 
all of which taken together add up to less than 
7.1 units/hour—or to less than 57% of the effect 
of the passage of time. 

Alternative models. To test the sensitivity of 
these results to the choice of the variable Q4 in 
modeling the effect of time, two alternative 


‘models are described in columns 2 and 3 of 


Table 6. In column 2, the effect of time is 
assumed proportional to the square root of t-15 
from t = 15 to t = 158 and constant thereafter. 
In column 3, it is assumed linear in t-15 from t 
= 15 tot = 158 and constant thereafter. Two 
facts are to be observed: 


(1) In regard to the total effect on produc- 
tivity of the passage of time, the square-root 
and linear models imply a growth from t = 15 
to t = 158 of 15.1 and 15.6 units/hour, 
respectively——or substantially more than is im- 
plied by the quadratic model. 

(2) The linear model attributes considerably 
more importance to the effects of the other 
variables than is attributed by the quadratic 
model, but the total effect attributed by even 
the linear model to incentive, a one-hour re- 
duction in the workday, and 25 minutes of rest 
time is only 8.6 units/hour, or 55% of the 15.6 
units/hour it attributes to the passage of. time. 

Statistical significance. Since explanatory 
variables have not been admitted to any model 
unless they entered with a prespecified sign, 
one-tail tests of significance are presumably 
called for, and, therefore, one-tail P-levels are 
shown in parentheses in Table 6. Two remarks 
seem called for: 

(1) In the linear model described in column 
3, the coefficients of all variables except in- 
centive are significant at the .01 level, and the 
coefficient of incentive is almost significant at 
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Table 6. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Hours/day —2.74 (.036) —2.18 (.086) —3.29 (.007) —3.70 (.022) 
Rest time .130 (.001) .096 (.009) 134 (.000) .121 (.001) 
Incentive 1.05 -(.234) .08 (.479) 1.93 (.056) 1.02 (.231) 
Defectv rm —.77 (.156) —.73  (.187) —2.70 (.000) —2,82 (.002) 

.173 (000) — — .196 (.000) 
Square root — i 1.265 (.000) — — 
Linear — — .109 (.000) — 
Cutback —1.16 (.178) —1.64 (.120) —5.72 (.000) —-2.14 (.110) 
Discipline — — —. 1.49 (.089) 
R? .975 .971 .983 .984 


(1-3) All workers except 5A; adjusted data. 
(4) All workers; unadjusted data. 


the .05 level. I would argue, nevertheless, that 
this model is to be rejected out of hand because 
of the large value (—5.72) of the coefficient of 
cutback. Inspection of the data makes it obvi- 
ous that productivity did not, in fact, drop by 
anything like this amount at the end of period 
16. What is really certain is that by the end of 
period 16 the linear trend has seriously over- 
shot the mark. 

(2) In the quadratic model of column 1, the 
coefficients of incentive, defective raw mate- 
rials, and cutback ; are nowhere near significant, 
evan at the .05 level. I would argue that the 
estimated coefficients of these variables are, 
nevertheless, the best available indications of 
what the data have to say; but it should also be 
noted that, if the offending variables are elimi- 
nated from the quadratic model, the implied 
total effect of time becomes 11.7 units/hour 
while the total effect of a one-hour reduction in 
the workday and 25 minutes of rest time be- 
comes only 5.5 units/hour, or 47% of the effect 
of time. !4 3i 


DISCIPLINE REEXAMINED 


Early on, Franke and Kaul’s (1978) ‘‘mana- 
gerial discipline’ was tentatively rejected as an 
explanatory variable with a. promise that an- 
other look would be taken before any final 
‘conclusions were reached. As the first of two 
final checks, the unadjusted average produc- 
tivity of all workers—exactly as it appears in 
the Franke and Kaul data—was regressed on 
the explanatory variables of the quadratic 
model plus ‘‘discipline.’’ The results of 
weighted regression are shown in column 4 of 


14 When the three variables are dropped from the 
model, the coefficients of hours/day, rest time, and 
Q4 become respectively —.192, .143, and .163. R? is 

971. 


Table 6.!5 The coefficient of ‘‘discipline’’ im- 
plies an increase in total output of only 5x 1.49 
= 7.45 units/hour, or less than the 12 or so 
units/hour one might have expected, as the di- 
rect effect of the replacement of workers 1A 
and 2A by the more rapid workers 1 and 2.16 Of 
an effect of the ‘‘disciplinary example” there is 
no trace. l 

As a second check on discipline as an ex- 
planatory variable, the results of fitting the 
quadratic model to the unadjusted individual 
productivities ‘of the workers are shown in 
Table 7. In columns 1 and 2 of this table, the 
pairs 1A,1 and 2a,2 are treated as single work- 
ers; in column 5, the results are based on the 
data for periods 1 to 13 and 17 to 23 only, 
excluding the periods during which worker 5 
was absent all (or a large part) of the time. The 
direct effect of the replacement of workers 1A 
and 2A would appear to have been an increase 
of only 5.41 + 3.65 = 9.06 units/hour in total 
output—again, less than the 12 or so units/hour 
one might have expected as a result of the 
inherent superiority of workers 1 and 2. In 
regard to the other workers, the effect of the 
‘‘disciplmary example” would appear to have 
been an increase of 1.86 units/hour in the out- 
put of worker 3, and decreases of .99 and 3.07 


15 In comparing the coefficients in column 4 with 
those in column 1, one must remember that in col- 
umn 4 ‘‘defective raw materials” is picking up not 


only the effect of the defective parts but also the 


clearly inferior performance of worker 5A in periods 
14 and 15. 

16 In discussing ‘‘Elimination of Replacement Ef- 
fects, it was shown that, relative to workers 3-5, 
the total productivity of workers 1 and 2 was, on the 
average, 11.3% greater than that of workers 1A and 
2A. Multiplying this percentage into the 107.9 units/ 
hour produced by 1A and 2A in period 7 yields 12.19 
units/hour as the increase in total units/hour one 
might have expected as the result of the replacement. 


Table 7. Individual Productivities of Workers 1—5 


Hours/day 2.59 —4.84 
Rest time 135 123 
Incentive .07 — 03 
Defectv rm — 1.88 — 1.08 
Q4 177 275 
Cutback — 49 — 2.58 
Discipline 5.41 3.65 
R? 95] 984 


(1) 
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(2) 
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(3) (4) (5) 
~1.73 -3.61 —~6.20 
.144 145 052 
3.42 30 1.46 
~2,21 ~ 36 a 
106 .254 187 
—2.26 -3.73 —2.34 
1.86 ~.99 ~3.07 
` 924 910 .939 


units/hour in the outputs of workers 4 and 5, 
respectively, adding up to a net decrease of 
2.18 units/hour. 

It would, thus, seem to be established— 
about as clearly as such things can be—that 
managerial discipline, as distinct from person- 
nel selection, was not a material factor in the 
history of the Relay Assembly Test Room. If 
one asks how a model in which time is replaced 
by discipline could yield a very high R* when 
fitted to the data, one need not seek far to find 
the answer. The’ coefficient of correlation be- 
tween disciplin€ and the smooth trend variable 
Q4 is .842. As Franke and Kaul included no 
smooth function of time among the predictor 
variables from which they asked their stepwise 
regression program to choose, the program 
took discipline as an excellent proxy and pro- 
duced an excellent example of spurious corre- 
lation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Despite uncertainty about the exact form of 
the relation between productivity and time, 
and despite very great uncertainty about the 
magnitudes of the effects of some of the other 
measured variables, there are two qualitative 
conclusions concerning the first Relay experi- 
ment that can be drawn, with considerable 
certainty, not from the models in Table 6 alone 
but also from the entire investigation which led 
to these models: 

(1) The data agree very much better with 
models which include a smooth function of 
time as an explanatory variable than they do 
with models which do not. The exact form of 
the function is not at all critical. All that is 
required is that the function be capable of rep- 
resenting increase at a rate which becomes 
nearly (if not quite) zero, some time before the 
middle of the year 1930. 

(2) Economically, the unmeasured variables 
for which time is a proxy will be, by far, the 
most important explanatory variables in 
virtually any model which allows their net ef- 
fect to manifest itself in the way just described. 


These two conclusions are, of course, noth- 
ing but restatements (in statistical jargon) of 
observations made by the original Hawthorne 
researchers more than 40 years ago. Digital 
computers and regression programs are not 
really needed to demonstrate the importance of 
‘the effect of the passage of time,” because 
mere inspection of Whitehead’s (1939) chart 
H42 shows that the uniquely remarkable fact 


about the first Relay experiment is the almost 


continuous, ‘ “objectively” inexplicable growth 
of productivity with time over the first three 
years of the experiment. With the interpreta- 
tion of this remarkable growth that was offered 
by the original researchers, other scholars are, 
of course, free’ to disagree; but they are not 
likely to find any plausible way of manipulating 
the data that allows them to deny its existence 
or its importance. The data, as such, are in all 
respects consistent with the conclusions 
reached by the original researchers. 
Robert Schlaifer 
Harvard University 
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WORKER PRODUCTIVITY AT 
HAWTHORNE* 


(Reply to Schlaifer) 


A remarkable industrial experiment involv- 
ing workers and managers of a major man- 
ufacturing company was begun in April 1927 
and was continued until May 1933. The in- 
terpretation that increased productivity re- 
sulted from improved social relations, pre- 
sented in influential reports published between 
1933 and 1939, has provided a foundation to the 
present social science of work. Insofar as 
worker productivity is a matter for concern 
today,! it is more than an exercise in the his- 
tory of science to reappraise the evidence that 
led to the early “Shuman relations” conclu- 
sions. 

The experiment provided for changes in 
working conditions and for extended close ob- 


servation of assembly workers in the large 


plant of the Western Electric Company at 
Hawthorne Station near Chicago. It began in 
the regular assembly room to provide base-line 
data and, during the third week, was moved to 
the partially isolated ‘‘first relay assembly test 
room.” The Western Electric experimenters 
studied only five direct production workers at a 
time, but they collected weekly (and daily) re- 
cords that provide hundreds (thousands) of 
measures of performance and attitude. Within 
each of 23 periods that ranged from 2.3 weeks 
(11.6 workdays) up to 31 weeks (166 work- 
days), and for a final but disrupted 24th period 
that lasted 60 weeks, experimental conditions 
were held as nearly constant as may be possi- 
ble in a complex field setting. Experimental 
variables were aspects of physical work envi- 
ronment and work requirements, changes in 


* Direct all communications to: Richard H. 
Franke, Department of Management, Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, MA 01609. 

I am grateful for the comments by Ralph Alexan- 
der, Gerald Barrett, Arthur Gerstenfeld, Leonard 
Goodwin, and Leon Graubard and, especially,. for 
the detailed suggestions by Elke Franke and Douglas 
Woods. 

This work has been supported m part by National 
Science Foundation Grant No. IST-7916483 for the 
study of the critical review process. 

1 Edward Denison (1979) has noted a lack of 
growth in U.S. labor productivity since 1973. How- 
ever, long-term stagnation in capital (or managerial) 
productivity seems a more basic problem than is the 
still substantial long-term growth of labor produc- 
tivity in manufacturing (cf. American Productivity 
Center, 1980; Franke, 1979a; Nystrom end Franke, 
1977). Beyond economics, Albee (1977) and Dooley 
and Catalano (1980) summarize psychological and 
social effects of economic decline and other change. 
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management and supervision, and changes in 
social relations of workers. Also occurring 
were some unintended alterations in working 
conditions which could be measured or other- 
wise attributed to certain portions of the six 
years of the experiment. 

In our (cf. Franke and Kaul, 1978:639,640) 
report two years ago, which was the first sys- 
tematic statistical analvsis of worker produc- 
tivity in the Hawthorne experiments, we made 


_the period-by-period data from the first relay 


experiment accessible so that others could 
carry our work further. It is gratifying that, in 
addition to the critical comments of Wardwell 
(1979), an alternative statistical interpretation 
has now been offered by Robert Schlaifer 
(1980). Both these reviews have contributed to 
the present response which contains further 
and necessarily more detailed analysis. To en- 
courage additional investigations, the weekly 
experimental data and a guide to records by the 
actual experimenters are provided here in Ap- 
pendices | and 2.7 P 

In his Comment, preceding, Schlaifer 
(1980) develops a number of models to explain 
the among-periods variance in hourly output 
rate of workers in the first relay experiment. 
He argues that his models, all of which 
include one or more independent vari- 
ables that contain functions of time, are im- 
provements in that ‘‘the data agree very much 
better’’ with them than do the data with the 
model presented by us. Our (Franke and Kaul, 
1978:631, 633) Model I sought, instead, to ex- 
plain group and individual productivity exclu- 
sively by measured experimental variables, 
both advertent and inadvertent. Model 1 uses 
but 3 variables—managerial discipline, the 
economic depression, and scheduled rest time, 
all of which had positive effects—to explain 
97.1% of the variance in hourly output among 
periods. Schlaifer’s best models in terms of 
data agreement (variance explanation) for all 


2? In further research on the Hawthorne exper- 
iments, the extensive quantitative and verbal infor- 
mation available in the Western Electric records 
should be consulted, at least for clarification of such 
information as has been published. The analyses and 
interpretations by the actual experimenters in the 
first relay assembly test room are worthy of study in 
the original. The microfilm copies of most of these 
records are deposited at the Hawthorne Plant, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin~Milwaukee, Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, and Harvard University. Ad- 
ditional copies for research may be obtained from 
William Roselle, Director of the Golda Meir Library, 
University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee. The original 
records have been on deposit in the Archives of the 
Baker Library at Harvard since 1977. (Cf. also 
Franke, 1979b:fn. 3.) 
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periods are equation (4) in his Table 1 and 
equation (4) in his Table 6, the latter of which is 
repeated in his Table 7 for individual workers. 
His equations (here labeled Model T-1(4) and 
Model T-6(4)) use 6 and 7 variables to explain 
98.3% and 98.4% of the variance in average 
hourly output rate of the group. Since these 
models employ the same unadjusted data base 
as Franke and Kaul’s (1978) Model 1, direct 
_ comparison is possible. 

In addition to attempting to demonstrate that 
his models are better, Schlaifer (1980) ex- 
presses concern with several statistical attrib- 
utes of our (1978) Model 1:3 


(a) possible high interrelationships among inde- 
pendent variables used, or (roughly) multicol- 
linearity; l 
(b) likely unequal variance of regression equation 
residuals over periods that differ greatly in length, 
or heteroscedasticity; and 
(c) difficulty of testing for a time pattern in regres- 
sion residuals that might show lack of serial inde- 
pendence, or seriai correlation (autocorrelation), 
given the presumed condition of heteroscedastic- 
ity. 
The following response asserts to the contrary 
that our (1978) Model 1 is not much worse in its 


agreement with the data than are Models T-1(4) 


and T-6(4) and that, from several points of 
view, Model 1 is to be preferred. It is relatively 
parsimonious and conveys simple meanings. 
The Model 1 elements: 


(a) do not show multicollinearity, 

(b) are supported in circumstances without pre- 
sumed heteroscedasticity (in calculations that fol- 
low), and 

(c) are shown significant after correction for serial 
correlation. 


In fact, Schlaifer’s models include composite 
variables that ultimately confound rather than 
explain the behavior in the experiment. While 
in some cases he has dealt indirectly with the 
issue of heteroscedasticity, his models T-1(4) 
and T-6(4) are highly multicollinear, further 
confounding interpretation. They are also se- 
rially correlated, so that the tests for 
significance attempted in his Tables 6 and 7 
cannot be performed. 

The question as to whether Schlaifer’s 
variables—and, thus, his equations—are 
meaningful is treated in the Method section 
where it will be demonstrated that further ef- 
fort to adjust for technical problems in the al- 


3 Model 1 (Franke and Kaul, 1978) showed possi- 
ble serial correlation, as measured by the Durbin and 
Watson (1951) coefficient and their Table 4. The 
model is presented in original and variously cor- 
rected forms in Schlaifer’s. Table 1, columns (1) 
through (3). 
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ternative models is unwarranted. Means for 


‘dealing with multicollinearity, heteroscedas- 


ticity, and serial correlation are described prior 
to applying them m the quantitative analyses of 
the Results secticn. 


METHOD 
Data for More Precise Analysis 


Weekly productivity data for individual 
operators and for the group were obtained from 
the original Hawthorne records, and these are 
presented in Appendix 1. The data are also 
summarized in Table 1, with results for some 
periods being different from those in Appen- 
dices 1 and 2 of Franke and Kaul (1978). The 
differences are sight (as shown by the .998 
correlation between the earlier and the present 
group means) and probably result from the 
“estimates” for holidays or absences that had 
been included in the calculations of the Haw- 
thorne experimenters and, thus, in our earlier 
periodic data. 

Also in Table 1 are slope coefficients from 
regression of productivity of the group upon 
time for the weeks in each experimental pe- 
riod. These slopes indicate the extent of 
within-period rise or decline per week in group 
productivity. There were 15 periods with rises 
in productivity and 9 periods with declines. 
Five of the rises and four of the declines are or 
appear to be statistically significant. In order to 
summarize the prcductivity data both among 
and within periods, the regression lines of pro- 
ductivity against time are plotted for each pe- 
riod in Figure 1. Those lines that appear sig- 
nificantly different from horizontal are heavily 
shaded. Figure 1 illuminates those ‘‘within- 
period changes . . totally obscured by a 
statistical technique based on mean outputs for 
each period” (Wardwell, 1979:860), as do the 
statistical analyses of the weekly data for all 
periods (see Results section, herein). Exami- 
nation of Figure 1 aso allows initial evaluation 
of Schlaifer’s (1980) statements that there 

as ‘‘gradual incr2ase in productivity with 
time,” ... “an almost continuous, ‘objec- 
tively’ inexplicable growth of productivity with 
time over the first three years of the experi- 
ment.” For the monent, it is left to the reader 
to determine from Figure 1 whether changes in 
productivity were gradual or sometimes abrupt 
and whether growth almost continuously oc- 
curred, or was interspersed with decline, from 
period 1 to period 16 (over the first 3 years). 


Development of Composite Variables for 
Alternative Models 


In constructing elternative statistical mod- 
els, Schlaifer analyzed the residuals from 
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Table 1. Productivity Means, Standard Deviations; and Regression Slopes within Periods 
Means and Standard Dêviations for Individuals and Group* ee 

Operator: 1A+1 2A4+2 3 4 5+5A Group for Group® 

Period a 
1 50.2 (1:0) 49.2 (2.4) 50.2 (0.2) 49.1, (1.1) 48.5 (0.3) 49.5 (0.5) -0.70 
Z 48.0 (1.3) 48.9 (3.4) 49.5 (3.4) 51.3 (2.7) 49.0 (1.4) 49.3 (2:1) —0.66 
3 48.4 (2.5) 50.4 (2.5) 53.7 (1.2) 52.2 (1.5) 50.6 (1.1) 51.0 (1:6) 0.46° 
4 51.5 (1.2) 50.7 (1.3) 53.6 (1.8) 53.5 (1.2) 50.8 (0.6) 52.1 (0.8) 0.15 
5 54.1 (1.3) 55.4 (1.7) 57.0 (1:2) 56.0 (1.2) 53.0 (1.0) 55.1 (0.2) 0.10 
6 54.1 (0.8) 53.6 (2.0) 55.7 (1.9) 55.7 (1.4) 53.5 (12) 54.5 (0.6) 0.25 
7 54.1 (1.8) 53.9 (2.2) 58.7 (2.0) 58.2 (2.5) 54.2 (1.5) 55.8 (1.2) 0.14 
8 62.8 (1.3) 64.5 (2.2) 62.2 (i:1) 63.1 (0.8) 56.8 (1.0) 61.9 (0.9) 0.34° 
9 65.5 (1.3) 68.0 (0.7) 63.0 (0.9) 63.6 (1.5) 59.5 (1.5) 63.9 (0.4) —0.17 
10 63.9 (2.2) 64.9 (1.9) 62.1 (1.7) 62.8 (1.8) 55.3 (1.8) 61.8 (1.1) 0.05 
11 65.6 (1.4) 66.5 (1.6) 63.9 (1:3) 62.9 (0.6) 55.0 (2.8) 62.8 (1.0) 0.13 
12 62.4 (0.9) 63.8 (0.9) 59.7 U.5) 61.3 (0.9) 56.1 (1.0) 60.7 (0.5) —0.05 
13 67.5 (2.2) 72.1 (3.3) 64.4 (2:5) 69.1 (3.3) 59.8 (2.1) 66.6 (2.2) 0.19° 
14 66.1 (1.5) 71.8 (1.5) 63.0 (2.4) 70.2 (1.2) 51.3 (6.4) 64.7 (1.3) —0.27 
15 70.1 (2.7) 75.1 (2.2) 65.0 (2.1) 71.9 (2.4) 54.0 (4.0) 67.3 (1.9) 0.10 
16 73.7 (4.8) 77.8 (3.9) 68.4 (1.8) 73.5 (3.8) 60.6 (1.1) 70.8 (2.8) —2.06ś 
17 70.6 (3.2) 76.4 (3.5) 66.4 (2.6) 74.2 (4.2) 62.1 (3.2) 69.9 (2.9) 0.294 
18 69.8 (3.4) 77.3 (2.5) 65.7 (2.3) 73.2 (4.4) 65.6 (1.6) 70.3 (2.2) -0.26% 
19 74.1 (2.5) 75.9 (23) 65.1 (2.5) 70.3 (3.2) 66.2 (1.6 70.3 (1.5) —0.234 
20 73.4 (3.2) 76.1 (2.3) 64.5 (1.8) 68.2 (3.9) 65.3 (1.6) 69.5 (1.7) 0.16 
21 70.3 (1.6) 72.5 (2.0) 67.0 (1.4) 68.9 (2.8) 67.7 (0.3) 69.2 (1.5) 0.80 
22 74.8 (2.6) 75.9 (2.7) 68.6 (3.6) 72.9 (5.3) 65.9 (2.0) 71.6 (2.6) 0:57 
23 77.2 (1.9) 78.0 (—) 66.9 (1.7) 73.1 (1.2) 67.1 (2.3) 71.5 (13) 0.05 
24! 71.4 (3.6 73.0 (3.5) 64.9 (2.7) 69.1 (2.8) 62.0 (2.0) 68.1 (1.3) -0,19 


* Period 1 (11.6 days) and period 2 (24.9 days) means were calculated for the days actually in the periods. 
For other periods, the means were calculated using weekly data only. 

» Regression slopes are the units change from week to week in standard relays produced per operator per 
hour. For period 1, the first 1.6 days in week 3 (prior to the move from the regular relay assembly room to the 
experimental room) were counted as part of week 2. For period 2, which is after the move to the first relay 
assembly test room, only the last 3.9 days were counted here as week 3. However, the data reported m 
Appendix 1 are for the weeks as they occurred, without this adjustment. l 

* The relationship of productivity with time (weeks) within the period is significant (p< .05). 

4 The relationship of productivity with time (weeks) within the period appears significant (p< .05), but 
significance cannot be tested without correcting for the possible serial correlation indicated by Durbin- 
Watson test (p< .05). 

* Operator 2 worked only one week during period 23, so the standard deviation among weeks could not be 
calculated. 

í Data are only for the first 17 weeks of period 24 (weeks 254 and 270 of the experiment), before the first 


replacement of an experienced operator by an inexperienced one. 


Franke and Kaul’s (1978) Model 1 to arrive at 
variables that allow for the passage of time and 
explain some of the residual. As only 3% of the 
periodic variance in productivity was unex- 
plained by Model 1, this analysis of the residu- 
als could hardly, in itself, lead to inclusion of 
additional variables in models that improve 
much on Model 1’s agreement with the data. 
Indeed, the residual analysis as carried out 
does not provide further explanation but, in- 
stead, incorporates most of Franke and Kaul’s 
model into the new variables of the alternative 
models. 

What is striking about Schlaifer’s (1980) re- 
sidual Figure 1 and his interpretation of it is 
that he has not chosen the boundaries and ex- 
planations shown by the residual plot‘ but, 


rather, those suggested by Franke and Kaul’s 
(1978) Model 1. The figure and his new vari- 
ables, T1, T2, and T3, are apportioned into (1) 
the span until just before the imposition of 
managerial discipline, (2) the span between this 
and the onset of economic depression, and (3) 
the span after the beginning of the depression. 
Schlaifer finds that regressions of residuals on 
time (mid-period week) explain, respectively, 
53.8%, 26.4%, and 27.1% of the residual vari- 
ance within each of these spans. But during 
span (1), the small-group incentives that were 
introduced in period 3 could explain a higher 
67.4% of the difference in residuals without 
consideration of time as such. For span (2), 
examination of Schlaifer’s Figure 1 suggests 
that a much better plot against time would be 
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Figure 1. Worker Productivity Trends in Periods 1 to 24 of the First Relay Experiment at Hawthorne 


Note: Within-period regression slopes of productivity on time are those presented in Table 1. Heavily 
shaded regression lines are or appear to be significantly different from horizontal. 


- from period 8 to period 13, which yields an r? of 
71.2% as opposed to his 26.4%. (Schlaifer ac- 
tually calculated his r? using periods 8 to 14; for 
period 8 through the first 26% of period 
15—i.e., up to the depression—an r? of 42.5% 
would have been obtained.) For span (3) (ap- 
parently calculated by Schlaifer for periods 16 


to 23, with a slight error) not much can be. 


done, even if it is enlarged to include periods 14 
and 15 and/or period 24. There simply is not 
much relationship of the residual with time (r? 
= 3.6% from period 14 to 24, 16.6% from pe- 
riod 15—last 74%—to 24, or 28.6% from period 
16 to 23). 

Instead of contributing much to explanation 
of productivity differences (and, after all, there 


was only 3% left to explain), the residual. 


analysis, through its peculiar choice of bound- 
aries, incorporates Franke and Kaul’s (1978) 
managerial discipline and economic depres- 
sion. This is shown in Figure 2, herein,* where 


* Figure 2 may be examined vis-a-vis Figure 1’s 
productivity data for initial judgment whether growth 
in productivity was really ‘‘inexplicable,’’ as con- 
cluded by Schlaifer (1986). l 


variable TI is composed not only of the pas- 
sage of time but also of Franke and Kaul’s 
(1978) first variable, as its rise halts abruptly 
with the imposition of managerial discipline 
and correlates .84 with it. Even T1l’s time- 
increase segment may be part of a Franke and 
Kaul variable, as much of it parallels the exper- 
imentally introduced rise in rest time during 
span (1) (r = .68). Span (2)’s composite vari- 
able T2 also contains the passage of time, but it 
clearly begins with managerial discipline and 
ends with the start of the economic depression 
(r’s with these are .72 and .81). In span (3), T3 
begins with the depression and is correlated .77 
with that categoric variable of Franke and 
Kaul. Finally (skipping over five of his inter- 
mediate and derivative variables), Schlaifer’s 
most encompassing measure of ‘‘time,’’ Q4, 
begins with the introduction of Franke and 


5 Cf. Table 3, herein. The intercorrelation mea- 
sures of multicollinearity presented are over all 257 
weeks of work for the group. For those individual 
operators who worked some weeks fewer, the cor- 


relation coefficients may be slightly different. 
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Figure 2. Relationships of Composite Variables to Simple Explanatory Variables 


Kaul’s (1978) third variable, rest time (r = .54), 
is shown to rise substantially following mana- 
gerial discipline (r = .85), and comes nearly to 
completion (value of 69 vs. the maximum of 
71.5) with the economic depression (r = .72). 
Because the three variables of our (1978) 
Model 1 intercorrelate from .38 to .46, the high 
correspondence of Q4 with all three variables 
is noteworthy. 

As is shown statistically and (in Figure 2) 
graphically, the composite variables intro- 
duced seem to yield little additional information 
beyond that offered by the three variables of 
Model 1 (Franke and Kaul, 1978). Therefore, 
further consideration of these Schlaifer vari- 
ables does not seem necessary. Nevertheless, 
the ‘‘passage of time,” which Schlaifer’s vari- 
ables were intended to convey, might have ef- 
fects which should be investigated further (cf. 
Schlaifer, 1980:fn.2). In addition, the logarithm 
of time suggested by learning theory® will also 
be added to Model 1 (Franke and Kaul, 1978) 
to ensure that the concerns of Schlaifer for the 
gradually decreasing influence of added time 
are not neglected. 


é Cf. the standard-learning equation applied by 
Pitcher (1981) to the first relay data. 


Analytical Procedures for Time-Series 
Regression 


There are at least three areas of technical 
concern in the use of statistics for the present 
endeavor: heteroscedasticity, multicollinear- 
ity, and serial correlation. Schlaifer (1980) ad- 
justs data to reduce heteroscadasticity by 
weighting with the number of weeks in each 
experimental period, but he does not test any 
of his models for possible multicollinearity or 
serial correlation. He observes that the data 
would not show heteroscedasticity ‘‘if we had 
available the average productivity of the work- 
ers in each individual week of the experiment” 
and that ‘‘if the weekly data were avail- 
able one would be obliged to. investigate 
the error structure’’ 
known to Schlaifer, the weekly data are avail- 
able in the original records. Use of them, how- 
ever, requires some effort due to bulk (there 
are 313 weeks in all) and due to the need to 
calculate many of the weekly figures from daily 
records.’ In the analyses that follow, only 


? Similar calculation was required to obtain pro- 
ductivity data for periods 21 to 23 in the study by 
Franke and Kaul (1978). The averages for periods 1 


\ 


. Apparently unbe- - 
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weekly data are used from the beginning of the 
first period of the first relay experiment in 
April 1927 through the 17th week of the 24th 
period in June 1932, after which the experi- 
enced operators (first 5A; then 1 and 3; 4; and, 
finally, 2) were laid off and replaced by inexpe- 
rienced but more senior operators.® 

Clearly, heteroscedasticity can be avoided 
through assembly of data for about-equal time 
periods. Similarly, strategies can be used to 
avoid multicollinearity.? In stepwise multiple 
regression with forward inclusion, the first in- 
dependent variable chosen is that with the 
highest t value for its slope coefficient of the 


to 20 were available in the Western Electric progress 
reports. Daily and weekly data for period 24 are 
available in the original log books (cf. Franke, 1979b, 
fn. 3), Weekly data for periods 2 through 13 (to week 
24) are provided by the progress reports, but other 
weekly data for periods 1 and 13 to 23 had to be 
calculated from daily data in those reports. The 270 


weeks of the experiment solely with experienced | 


relay assemblers include 257 weeks of work, 8 weeks 
of vacation for all operators, and 5 weeks of ‘days 
off schedule” due to lack of work. There were 251 
weeks during which all five operators were at work. 

® In his study of period 24 of the first relay experi- 
ment, Andrew Spaulding (1980) shows the im- 
portance of both learning and managerial discipline 
(a second episode) to the productivity of the initially 
inexperienced operators. 

9 Franke and Kaul (1978:629-30) noted, regarding 
multicollinearity, that ‘‘most intercorrelations of 
these independent variables are smaller than their 
correlations with the dependent variable.’’ In the 
AAAS version of the report, they also provided an 
intercorrelation matrix of independent variables, 
allowing some further appraisal of multicollinearity 
(cf. Table 3, herein). In such matrices, intercorrela- 
tions above .8 (in absolute terms) are sometimes 
taken as evidence of extreme multicollinearity, while 
correlations below .5 indicate the lack of (or low) 
multicollinearity. Moderate or extreme multicol- 
linearity can lead to unreliable regression coeffi- 
cients which may change radically upon addition or 
deletion of a few observations (Elliott, 1973). 
Perhaps the most commonly employed remedy for 
multicollinearity is to drop one or more of the of- 
fending variables (cf. Dhrymes, 1978). Although this 
rule of thumb and corrective procedure are faulted 
(cf. Dhrymes, 1978; Farrar and Glauber, 1967), there 
seems to. be lack of agreement as to more definitive 
measures and procedures (cf. Hanushek and 
Jackson, 1977; Kumar, 1975; O'Hagan and McCabe, 
1975). Perhaps a better measure of absence of mul- 
ticollinearity is ‘‘tolerance,’’ the fraction of the vari- 
ance of an explanatory variable that is not explained’ 
by prior explanatory variables in the regression 
equation. Tolerance can be used conveniently in re- 
gression with the Statistical Package for the Social 
Sciences to avoid multicollinearity beyond any set 
limit by restricting entry of additional independent 
variables (cf. Kim and Kohout, 1975:346). 
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dependent variable on it. Variables continue to 
be added so long as there is a t value (or partial 
correlation coefficient) that attains the 
significance level chosen. (In this study, a lib- 
eral t of 1.65 is used as lower limit, for p < .10, 
2-tailed.) The addition of each variable can be 
restricted to a ‘‘tolerance’’—the fraction of the 
variance of a potential variable that is not ex- 
plained by other independent variables already 
entered. Tolerance may be set at or above .36 
to avoid extreme multicollinearity (in the case 
of two independent variables, to maintain in- 
tercorrelation below .8), or at .75 to avoid 
moderate multicollinearity (for only two inde- 
pendent variables, to maintain intercorrelation 
below .5). In the following regression analyses, 
Model 1 (Franke and Kaul, 1978) is replicated 
using weekly data (Table 4), and then all 
meaningful variables including time are 
allowed to enter without controlling for mul- 
ticollinearity (Table 5). Finally, meaningful 
variables are allowed to enter stepwise multi- 
ple regressions for the group and for individual 
productivity, but with control for multicol- 
linearity at a tolerance level of .75 (Table 6). By 
means of comparison of the results in the final 


.two tables—one without and the other with 


control for multicollinearity—we may check to 
see if the major findings are limited to either 


‘imperfect approach to the problem of interre- 


lated explanatory variables. 

The problem of serial correlation in time- 
series studies is not that bias is introduced into 
least squares regression equations, but that 
tests for significance of regression coefficients, 
such as those carried out by Schlaifer in his 
Tables 6 and 7, are inaccurate.!° Thus, all 


10 A widely used test for serial correlation is that 
of Durbin and Watson (1950). An equation is deemed 
possibly serially correlated- and thus unworthy of 
testing for significance if the Durbin-Watson coeffi- 
cient (DW) is below the upper limit provided by 
Durbin and Watson (1951:173) at p < .05. Then, the 
continuous dependent variable is adjusted by a factor 
roughly equal to 1 — DW/2 (cf. Theil and Nagar, 
1961; Wallis, 1972:94). In the experiment, as viewed 
weekly, none of the independent variables moves 
continuously; so there seems little point to adjusting 
them. (Trial correction of the independent variables 
as well as of the dependent variable shows little 
difference from correction of only the dependent 
variable.) Only the 251 work weeks for which all 
operators were present were used in correction. The 
process of correction is iterative, with successive 
estimation of correction factors by which (multiplied 
times values in time t-1) values in time t are reduced, 
until the corrected data yield an equation with non- 
significant Durbin-Watson coefficient. In response to 
Schliaifer’s (1980:fn.3) concern over the meaning of 
serial correlation, note Durbin and Watson’s 
(1950:410—1) focus on the violation of the least 
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Table 2. Experimental Correlations—Group and Individual Productivity” 


Variables Operator: 


Dependent Variables 
(1-G) Productivity, group 
(1-(1A+1)) Productivity, Oper. 1A+1 
(1-(2A+2)) Productivity, Oper. 2A+2 
(1-3) Productivity, Oper. 3 
(1-4) Productivity, Oper. 4 
(1-(5+5A)) Productivity, Oper. 5+5A 
Independent Variables 
Work Schedule 
(4) Hours per day 
(5) days per week 
(6) Net hours per week® 
Rest Pauses 
(8) Scheduled Rest Stops, no./day 
(9) Scheduled Rest Time, min./day 
Categoric Changes in Working Conditions‘ 
(11) Managerial Discipline 
(12) Economic Depression 
(12L (12-Lagged)) Cutback 
(13) Defective Raw Materials 
(14) Temp. Replacement of Oper. 54 
(15) Small-Group Incentive 
(16) Operators Change Seats® 
Simple Measure of Time 
(17) Passage of Time 
Composite Measures of Time and 
Categoric Changes (see Figure 2) 
(18) Ti 
(19) T2 
(20) T3 
(21) Q4 


Productivity, units/worker/hr. 


Group 1A+1 ZA+2 3 4 5+5A 
96 
97 9S 
91 84 84 
93 84 .90 88 
76 71 65 60 56 
—.55 —.50 —.48 -—41 -.40 -—.72 
—35 ~—.33 ~.29 -.233 -—.25 —.49 
—.52 —.48 —45 —.38 —.39 —.66 


.83 .83 .80 68 70 16 


78 76 75 78 71 .50 
88 .86 90 13 .84 61 
38 -60 50 .43 39 74 
.93 .91 .94 81 .87 .63 


* These Pearson product-moment correlations are for all weeks common to each pair of variables indicated 
(257 weeks for the group and for operators 1A+1, 254 for operators 2A+2, and 256 weeks for operators 3, 4, 
and 5+5A). Two independent variables ‘treated m the earlier paper (Franke and Kaul, 1978) are excluded 
here: variable (7), weeks per period, and variable (10), voluntary rest time. (At least some of the information 
in weeks per period is conveyed through use here of weekly data. Voluntary rest time may be interpreted as a 
dependent variable which resulted from fatigue or perhaps from dissatisfaction. For the group over 23 


periods, it is correlated —.84 with scheduled rest time.) 
b Hours per day times days per week, minus scheduled rest time. 


© Change indicated = 1, otherwise = 0. 


d Operator 5 was replaced voluntarily by operator 5A from week 6 of periad 14 to week 2 of period 17, and 
from week 2 of period 24 until operator 5A was laid off in week 18 of period 24. Operator 5 did not return again 


to the experiment. 


* During experimental periods 16, 17, and 18; the operators’ order of seating was changed from the usual 
1-2-3-4-5 to 4-2-5-3-1. Judging from the operators’ comments in the Western Electric records (cf. Franke, 
1979b, fn. 3) and from the selections chosen by Whitehead (1938:1), this change substantially affected social 
relations and satisfaction. This variable was not included in the analysis of Franke and Kaul (1978). 


squares assumption that ‘‘successive errors are dis- 
tributed independently of one another,” and their 
question as to why they usually are not distributed 
independently using time series data. Clearly, the 
answer often is that there is some lack in model 
specification. Pindyck and Rubinfeld (1976:107) 
point out that positive serial correlation frequently 
occurs ‘*because of the high degrees of correlation 
over time present in the cumulative effects of the 
omitted variables in the regression model.” In re- 
sponse to Schlaifer’s footnote 4, it may be noted that 
the approximate transformation called T, by 
Johnston (1972:261) provides ‘‘generally a close ap- 


equations to be presented in the three regres- 
sion tables that follow are those uncorrected 
for serial correlation. But significance tests are 
performed on corrected equations, for whose 
regression coefficients t-tests and significance 
levels are reported. Variables are not entered 
in equations if they showed miulticollinearity in 
the basic equations (when the tolerance re- 


proximation’’ to the exact transformation, T,, and is 
useful in an iterative process such as that described 
herein or by Johnston (1972:262—3). 


COMMENTS 
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(13) 09 (15) 06 QD (18) (19) (20) 


Table 3. Independent Variable Correlations over the 257 Weeks of Work” 
Variable 

Number: (4) (5) (© (8) 9 aD (2) (12L) 
(5) 39, 

(6) 65 94 

(8) ~18 —.09 —.21 

(9) —.30 -.21 —.38 

(11) —.34 —.22 —.33 

(12) —.63 —.51 —.64 

(12L)  —.82° —.65 —.80 

(13) 33 .18 23 

(14) .37 —.02 07 

(15) —.13 ~.06 —.14 

(16) -—.46 -.25 —.36 

aN -.60 —.59 -71 

(18) ~.29 ~.19 -~.32 

(19) -.46 —.43 ~.5§3 

(20) -.62 -.65 -—.75 . i 

(21) —.43 —.39 —.50 .22 .54° .85° .72 


-16 -75 

-14 .07 -08 

45 —.18 —.08 .07 

85 O1 ak eo oD 

29 1S 18 .66 .16 .55 

66 .30 .39 .28 .35 .90 .60° 

89 —.26 02 .13 .12 .90 .28 634 
59° = 26 33 .38 .32 .86 .77 .97 .56 


a During the 270 weeks from April 26, 1927, to June 17, 1932, the group worked 257 weeks. Numbers are 
Pearson product-moment correlation coefficients for these 257 weeks. 

> Triangle: Interrelationships of independent variables in Model 1, now using weekly. data. 

© Apparent multicollinearity in Models T-6(4) and T-7(1-5). 


‘4 Apparent multicollinearity in Model T-1(4). 


striction is used); also, variables are not en- 
tered if they are nonsignificant (p > .10, 2- 
tailed) after correction for serial correlation. 
I summarize-——if I may—-the methodological 
approach described here: Weekly data from 
the first relay experiment have been introduced 
in Table 1, Figure 1, and Appendix 1; the roots 
of Schlaifer’s composite variables have been 
shown to lie within the experimental variables 
delineated by Franke and Kaul (1978); means 
of avoiding or correcting for the statistical 


problems of heteroscedasticity, multicol- - 


linearity, and. serial correlation have been in- 
troduced for use in the analyses that follow. 
The stages of analysis that can now be under- 
taken will-be those of the study by Franke and 
Kaul (1978, AAAS and American Sociological 
Review versions): Zero-order correlation of 
dependent variables with independent vari- 
ables (Table 2); zero-order intercorrelation of 
independent variables (Table 3); and regression 
models that first replicate our Model 1. (Table 
4), then allow entry of the ‘‘passage of time’’ 
and all other meaningful independent variables 
without controlling for multicollinearity (Table 
5) and, finally, control for multicollinearity and 
attempt to maximize variance explanation 
using the weekly data (Table 6). 


- RESULTS 
Zero-Order Relationships 


The productivity measures over the 257 
- work weeks of the first relay experiment for 
the group and the five individual operators 
{with replacements) are correlated in Table 2 


with each other and with all independent vari- 
ables. Substantial (over 25%) variance expla- 
nations by single independent variables are 
provided by managerial discipline, the depres- 
sion, and (except for operators 5+5A) by 
scheduled rest time. The depression lag of just 
over six months—named ‘‘cutback”’ as there 
was a reduction in working hours then to 40 
hours per week—related better than the de- 
pression itself to the productivity of operators 
5+5A, but less well for other operators. The 
simple passage of time and three of the four 
composite variables also related substantially 
to productivity. 

The interrelationships of independent vari- 
ables in Table 3 indicate little likelihood of 
multicollinearity for the independent variables 
of Franke and Kaul’s (1978) Model 1 (variables 
9, 11, and 12), but there are eleven instances of 
high intercorrelation for the two alternative 
models (involving, primarily, variables 18 
through 21). 


Replication of Model I with Weekly Data 


Replication of Franke and Kaul’s (1978) 
Model 1 period-by-period equations in Table 4 
using the weekly productivity data yields 
slightly lower variance explanation—ranging 
from 71% for operators 3 and 4 up to 86% or 
87% for the group and for operators 1[A+1 and 
2A+2 (for whom operator replacement in pe- 
riod 8 contributed to the strength of the “‘man- 
agerial discipline” effect). Serial correlation 
could be corrected for all individual operators 
and for the group, and effects of managerial 
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discipline and the depression were significant. 
Regression coefficients for managerial disci- 
pline were considerably higher when weekly 
data were used than when periodic data were 
used, while effects of the depression were 
lower. Coefficients for the effects of rest time 
were generally not much different whether 
using data for weeks or for periods, but this 
variable was not significant for operators 
5+5A. For the group as a whole, managerial 
discipline appears to have contributed about 10 
additional units produced per worker per hour, 
the depression about 5 units, and rest time of 
25 minutes per day about 44 units, for a total 
of about 19 additional units per hour per 
worker. This accounts for 86% of the rise in 
group productivity from base period 1 to peak 
period 22 (see Table 1). 


Addition of Time and Other Variables without 
Control for Multicollinearity 


As shown in the intercorrelation matrix of 
Table 3, variable 17 (the passage of time, mea- 
sured in chronological weeks of the experi- 
ment) is highly collinear with the depression 
(variable 12) and moderately so with manage- 
rial discipline (variable 11). Thus, in the ex- 
panded regressions of Table 5, which include 
time as well as variables 4 to 6 and 8 to 16 (see 
Table 2) without controlling for multiccllinear- 
ity, time enters first in the equation for the 
group. For individual operators, however, 
other variables enter prior to time—managerial 
discipline is first in four cases and second in the 
fifth 


Through inclusion of further variables, vari- 
ance explanation is increased for the group 
from 87% (Table 4) to 92% (Table 5), and in- 
creases for individuals are similar or greater. In 
all cases, the effect of time is significant, but 
the effects of managerial discipline (with one 
exception) and rest time remain, as well. Mod- 
els were also attempted in which the logarithm 
of time was substituted for time, approximating 
the shape of learning curves in industrial situa- 
tions.'! For the group, and for each operator, 
the resulting variance explanation was lower 
than when the straight-line passage of time was 
included. (The model for the group only is pre- 
sented in fn. b to Table 5.) 

The high multicollinearity in each model of 
Table 5 makes interpretation ambiguous. Most 
models show sign reversal and diminishing of 
coefficients of early-entered variables as mul- 
ticollinear later variables enter. Some control 
of multicollinearity would be useful in sorting 
out the statistics of the first relay experiment. 


11 Cf. Baloff (1966); Pitcher (1981). 
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However, there is no sure way to exert this 
control. Therefore, the following results are 
presented as a possible approach, for jux- 
taposition with the multicollinear results of 
Table 5. 


Comprehensive Models without 
Multicollinearity 


In these regressions, all work-schedule, 
rest-pause, and categoric-change variables are 
free to enter, subject to the limitation that they 
show a .75 tolerance and significance at p < .10 
aiter correction for serial correlation. Time 
and, then, the logarithm of time were added to 
the potential explanatory variables in separate 
sets of runs. The resulting comprehensive 
models for the group and for individual oper- 
ators are shown in Table 6. In no case did a 
model that included a measure of the passage 
of time provide the highest variance explana- 
tion. 

For operators 2A+2 and 3, Franke and 
Kaul’s (1978) Model 1 gave the greatest expla- 
nation. For operators 5+5A, an addition to 
Model 1 is variable 14: the replacement of 
operator 5 by the initially less-experienced 
operator 5A led to a drop of some 8 units per 
hour from the productivity rate of operator 5, 
and was reflected by a drop of 1-1/3 units in the 
average group rate. For operators 1 and 4, 
variable 16 is added to Model 1: the movement 
of operator 1’s seat away from operator 2 (the 
group leader) seems to have resulted in a de- 
crease of 2 units in operator 1’s productivity, 
while the move placing operator 4 next to 
operator 2 led to an increase of over 4 units for 
operator 4. (This operator, who usually pro- 
duced the lowest quantity of defective prod- 
ucts, seems to have been stimulated even by 
the challenge of coping with poor quality raw 
materials, as shown by the positive entry of 
variable 13.) 


DISCUSSION 


In these correlations and regressions, the 
specific factors of Model 1 (Franke and Kaul, 
1978) provided the most powerful and consis- 
tent explanations of productivity differences 
for the experiment with experienced assembly 
workers in the first relay test room. In‘other 
experimental situations at Hawthorne, similar 
specific factors could be identified as signifi- 


„cant to productivity.!? The demonstration of 


'2 Beyond the effects (i) in the first 23 periods of 
the first relay experiment—from managerial control, 
economic pressure, and fatigue reduction, positive 
productivity effects have been found: 
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Table 4. Replication of Periodic Model 1 Using Weekly Data—Group and Individual Productivity (X,)* 
; Durbin- 
X, for - Managerial Economic Scheduled Variance Watson 
Oper. Intercept Discipline Depression Rest Time Explanation Coef, 
Group 50.56 + 9.74 XP + 4.77 XP +0.18 XP 87.19% 0.72? 
t = 12.68 t = 9.26 = 5.69 (70.97%) (1.84)° 
(p < .001) (p < .001) (p < .001) Factor = 0.5 - 
1A+1 49.26 + 12.59 K{P + 5.78 XP + 0.18 XF 85.86% 1.04 
t= 13.73 t= 9.14 t = 4,55 (71.61%) (1.98) 
(p < .001) (p < .001) (p < .001) Factor = 0.4 
2A+2 49.20 + 15.32 K{P + 6.15 XP + 0.21 XQ 86.82% 0.80 
t = 13.78 t = 7.92 t = 4,39 (69.75%) (1.90) 
(p < .001) {p < .001) (p < .001) Factor = 0.5 
34 52.38 + 6.68 XP + 1.85 XP + 0.19 X 71.29% 0.95 
t = 6.97 t = 3.04 t = 5.19 (42.92%) (1.91) 
(p < .001) (p < .01) (p < .001) Factor = 0.5 
4 51.39 + 10.03 XP + 4.23 XP + 0.23 X 70.61% 0.78 
t = 7.36 t = 4.61 t = 4.17 (45.6056) (2.01) 
(p < .001) (p < .001) (p < .001) Factor = 0.5 
S+5A° 51.89 + 4.56 XP + 6.36 Xi? — 50.36% 0.30 
t = 2.49 t = 6.18 (21.77%) (1.96) 
(p < .02) (p < .001) Factor = 0.7 


e These regression equations replicate week by week the period-by-period analyses of Franke and Kaul 
(1978:Tables 2 and 3). Superscripts in parentheses in the equations indicate order of entry of variables in 
stepwise multiple regression. 

è All regression equations presented in this report use the time-series productivity data in Appendix 2 
without correction, and all show significant serial correlation so that significance tests cannot be performed. 
The t values and significance tests shown are for the equations corrected using the factor indicated (cf. Franke 
and Kaul, 1978:628). 

© After correction for serial correlation, this and all other Durbin-Watson coefficients presented show 
nonsignificant serial correlation. The equation after correction for serial correlation is used only to determine 
significance levels, which is possible because the data have been made serially independent. The corrected 
equations are not reported here, but their variance explanations and Durbin- Watson coefficients are shown in 
parentheses. 

4 Replication with weekly data of the independent multiple regression for Operator 3 in Table 3 of Franke 
and Kaul (1978) reverts to Model 1 after correction for multicollinearity. 

e After correction for serial correlation, X, is nonsignificant. The replication with weekly data of the 
independent multiple regression for Operators 5+5A in Table 3 of Franke and Kaul (1978) yields: 


Defective Economic Net Hours Managerial 
Raw Mtls. Depression per Week Discipline- 
Mince = 57.29 — 7.75 XP + 5.59 X? ~O12KXP +5.71XP 
t = 9.80 t = 7.44 t = 1.71 t = 5.93 
(p < .001) (p < .001) (p < .10) (p < .001) 


Variance explanation (R?) = 76.21%, Durbin-Watson coef. (DW) = 0.70 (after correction for serial 
correlation using factor of 0.5: R? = 57.73%, DW = 1.81) 


Note that the order of variables presented above is that for the equation using periodic data (from Franke and 
Kaul, 1978:Table 3), and is different from the order here using weekly data, indicated by superscripts in 
parentheses. (There is moderate multicollinearity—indicated by tolerance of 0.49—at the entry of the fourth 
variable, net hours per week. The variance explanation before that entry is 75.50%.) 


these tangible causes of worker productivity 
contradicts any suggestion that resorts to the 
possible effects of ‘‘human relations’’ or 
placebo mechanisms upon productivity. 

A much more detailed set of data has been 
used here than was used in the first attempt to 
test statistically the effects of thé major Haw- 
thorne experiment upon worker productivity. 
As it is difficult to maintain as high a variance 
explanation for 257 weeks as for 23 periods, it 


(ii) in the illumination experiments—from illumi- 
nation increases and from ‘‘social hysteresis,’’ or 
reluctance to retreat from productivity levels once 
attained (Wiljanen, 1979); 

(iit) in the second relay and mica splitting 
experiments—from small group incentives and 
from fatigue reduction (Franke and Kaul, 
1978:fn.9); and 

(iv) in the 24th period of the first relay experiment 
(with inexperienced operators who clearly had 
something to learn}—from the logarithm of learn- 
ing time and from managerial control (Spaulding, 13 Upon consideration of the still unaccounted-for 
1980). effects'of short-term changes in personal affairs, at- 
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‘Extreme multicollinearity for X, and Xẹ Multicollinearity may be responsible 


“Extreme multicollinearity for X, and Xia. Multicollinearity may be respon- 
for sign reversals of X, and Xa k 

Extreme multicollinearity for Xi» Xi, Xi» and X4 Multicollinearity may be 
responsible for the diminishing of the effect of X,, and for the sign reversal of X j31, 


sible for the diminishing of the effect of X,, and for sign reversal of X a 


° Extreme multicollinearity only for Xs 
. "Extreme multicollinearity only for Xẹ Multicollinearity may be responsible for 


its sign reversal. 


.66 
3.79 
.001 


76 
4.17 
.001 


.25 
1.78 
.10 


R? = 90.41%, DW = 0.96 (after correction for serial correlation using factor 


of 0.4: R? = 81.36%, DW = 1.84). 


36 
3.02 


01 


—5.29 X15 +1.41 K,, +0.10 X, —0.59 X, 


77 
2.53 
.02 


.001 


10.28 
.60 


3.02 
.O1 


46 
3.82 
001 


Xc = 58.91 +10.22(l0g X,) +3.61 Xy; —2.25 X, +0.17 X, 


a For the group and each (pair of) individual(s), the order of entry, model coeffi- 
cients, and tolerance at entry are presented for the original model; t-test and 


> Extreme multicollinearity for X,» and X, Multicollinearity may be résponsible 
for sign reversal of X 3. The model when log of time is substituted for time is (in 


significance level are shown for each independent variable that was significant at 
order of entry): 


entry for the model after correction for serial correlation. Since variables are not 


diminishing of earlier effects of independent variables as results of multicollinearity. 


restricted from entry even though multicollinear, there are some sign reversals and 


Tolerance: 


t 
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is encouraging that for the group there is a drop 
if only 10% using the Franke and Kaul (1978) 
Model 1—from 97.1% to 87.2%. In the com- 
prehensive models of Table 6, there are modest 
drops in variance explanation from those in 
Franke and Kaul’s (1978) Table 3 for operators 
1A+1,2A+2, and 5+5A, a large drop for oper- 
ator 3, and about the same explanation for 
operator 4—traceable to consideration here of 
the change in seating position. This move 
placing operator 4 next to the informal group 
leader for 10 months of the experiment appears 
to have contributed 4.41 units per hour to 
operator 4’s productivity. Considering as a part 

' of managerial discipline the continuing lead- 
ership of operator 2 as “‘straw boss,” there is a 
total managerial discipline effect on operator 4 
of 14 units additional hourly production, 
equivalent to the effects for operators 1A+1 
and 2A+2 (where replacement or “‘personnel 
selection,” as well as disciplinary example, 
was at work). 

This reappraisal supports the earlier expla- 
nations of the changes in worker productivity 
at Hawthorne (Franke and Kaul, 1978; Franke, 
1979b). The main factors affirmed here are 
managerial discipline, the economic depres- 
sion, and the provision of rest pauses. While 
the potential of the last variable for reducing 
fatigue and increasing productivity has been 
well established—at least since the concept of 
scientific management enjoyed currency and 
‘fatigue laboratories” existed in the early dec- 
ades of this century—the mechanisms of the 
variables labeled managerial discipline and 
economic depression are less obvious. 


Managerial Discipline 


Managerial discipline in the first relay ex- 
periment (Franke, 1979b: 862-4) included 
threats and punishment by management and 
the provision of close ‘‘supervision’’ by the 
informal—but clearly dominant and 
domineering—group leader (replacement oper- 
ator 2). It is not clear from the available lit- 
erature just why managerial discipline was im- 
posed on January 25, 1928, when both pre- 
viously and subsequently other behavioral and 
productivity problems with various operators 


titudes, health, weather, holidays, etc., further vari- 
ance explanation could be expected. Indeed, it is 
apparent from looking closely at the weekly data that 
the proximity of certain holidays (especially Christ- 
mas) did have adverse effects on productivity, and 
Whitehead (1938) has reported some adverse effects 
from lack of sleep. Detailed consideration of these 
short-term factors would be especially important to 
Statistical analysis of the day-by-day productivity 
data. 
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did not prompt major intervention by manage- 
ment. 

The surviving records of the experiment 
might, however, provide an answer. Com- 
ments of operators | and 2, later relakeled 1A 
and 2A, as recorded for January 23, 1928, indi- 
cate that they were restricting their output—a 
common practice in many industrial facilities 
and, for that matter, elsewhere at Hawthorne 
(cf. Homans, 1950). In this experiment, 
though, restriction of output was viewed as a 
serious offense by management and led to 
summary removal of the offenders. This lesson 
obviously was learned by the other operators, 
and it is reasonable to assume that it accounts 
for much of the higher productivity levels at- 
tained during period 8 and later.'* To substan- 
tiate this interpretation of the disciplinary in- 
tervention, the reader is referred to the doc- 
uments that record the dialogue of the original 
operators 1 and 2 and the specific actions and 
opinions of management on January 23, 24, and 
25, 1928.15 

As discussed earlier (Franke, 1979b:862—3; 
Franke and Kaul, 1978), managerial discipline 
was not simply a matter of replacing two obsti- 
nate workers by two better ones. The inter- 
vention also provided a disciplinary example 
and closer supervision internal to the group. 
The day-by-day descriptions of the experiment 
in the original documents underpin this in- 
terpretation, which is given additional support 
by the regression coefficients for remaining 
operators 3, 4, and 5+5A in Tables 4, 5, and 6, 
above. !¢ 


Economic Depression 


That the economic depression seems to have 
had early effects on productivity is puzzling, 
since workers might not have been expected to 
be particularly aware of the importance of the 
crash on October 24, 1929. However, two 
pieces of information help explain their sen- 
sitivity to this stimulus. First, as described by 


14 Cf. Figure 1 for the group and Table | and 
Appendix 1 for individuals. 

15 Cf. Daily History Record, . microfilm reel 1, 
listed as box 2, folder 7. 

16 In Table 6, the regression coefficients under 
managerial discipline average 7.0 for the continuing 
three operators, as against 14.6 where replacement 
occurred in period 8. The disciplinary example and 
internal supervision effect of 7.0 is just under half the 
full effect for operators [A+1 and 2A+2, suggesting 
that the magnitude of the disciplinary aspects as such 
nearly equals the effect of replacement where it oc- 
curred. Since the disciplinary aspects of managerial 
discipline could affect all of the operators, they then 
can be held to account for most of the impact of the 
variable at the group level. ' 
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Whitehead (1938:1:137), the operators had 
been made aware in June 1929 that lessened 
volumes of work (for reasons that had nothing 
to do with the depression) might affect their 
schedules and earnings. Second, the Haw- 
thorne records show that some of the operators 
in the test room as well as workers elsewhere 
in the plant were themselves participants 
in the stock market,'’ so that they could 
have been aware of the crash as an econom- 
ically disturbing event. Thus, it is by no means 
implausible that the beginning of the economic 
depression had some influence upon the par- 
ticipants in the experiment. Nevertheless, the 
present analysis shows this influence on pro- 
ductivity to have been weaker than was indi- 
cated earlier (1978) by Franke and Kaul. In 
addition, as shown in the alternate comprehen- 
sive model for operators 5+5A in Table 6, the 
decrease in volume of work six months later 
may have been as important as was the begin- 
ning of the depression for operator 5A. 


CONCLUSION ° 


There was a 45% increase of worker produc- 
tivity in the first relay experiment at Haw- 
thorne. Most of the week-by-week differences 
in productivity rate during the experiment have 
been explained (for the group as well as for the 
individuals in it) by specific factors that are 
documented as having occurred during the 
experiment—managerial discipline, depres- 
sion, and rest periods. Contrary to the conclu- 
sions reached by Schlaifer, one need not rely 
on “‘unmeasured variables for which time is a’ 
proxy” to explain productivity differences. In 
fact, the inclusion of time as a variable does not 
add to explanation once the few pertinent ex- 
perimental variables are considered. 

Since, in this case, digital computers and 
statistical methods systematically applied to - 
voluminous experimental data do seem capable 
of contradicting long-held beliefs by providing 
a reliable description of what happened at 
Hawthorne, it is surprising that a statistical 
exercise such as Robert Schlaifer’s could as- 
sert nothing more than ‘‘the importance of the 
effect of the passage of time.’’ Rigorous testing 
with data for weeks as well as for periods, and 
for individuals as well as for the group, shows 
Clearly that specific experimental variables did 
lead to the achieved increases in productivity. 


Richard Herbert Franke 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute 


'? Cf. Daily History Record for June 4, August 14, 
and August 27, 1928 (Microfilm reel 1, listed as box 
2, folder 7). 
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Table 6. Comprehensive Productivity Models Without Multicollinearity—Group and Individuals (X,)* 





Economic 
Depression Scheduled Temporary 
(X12) or Rest Stops Replacement Change Defective 


Managerial Resulting (X,) or of Oper. 5 in Order Raw Durbin- 
Discipline Cutback Rest Time by Oper. SA of Seating Materials Variance Watson 
Intercept Kad XK XD) i) Explanation Coef. 
Comprehensive Model for Group:? 
50.96 +11.26X{P +S5.27K{P +1.22X9Ņ  —1.33X{? — — 86.34% 0.73 
t= 14,98 t= 10.08 t= 4.27 t = 2,35 (70.32%) (1.81) 
(p < .001) (p < .001) (p < .001) (p < .02) Factor = 0.5 
Comprehensive Model for Operators 1A + I: 
49.52 +13.91X{P +6.73K{P +1.29K% — —2.15X§{P — 86.03% 1.10 
t= 15.88 t= 10.04 t = 3.78 t = 2.85 (71.80%) (1.99) 
(p < .001) (p < .001) (p < .001) (p < .01) Factor = 0.4 
Comprehensive Model for Operators 2A + 2 (= Model 1): 
49.20 +15.32X{P +6.15X{P +0.21X9 — —— — 86.82 0.80 
t = 13.78 t=7.92 t=439 (69.75%) (1.90) 
(p < .001) (p < .001) (p < .001) Factor = 0.5 
Comprehensive Model for Operator 3 (= Model 1): ` 
52.38  +6.68X{P +1.85X{P +0.19X 2 amme — — 71.29% 0.95 
t=697 t=3.04 t= 5.19 (42.92%) (1.91) 
(p < .001) (p< .01) (p < .001) Factor = 0.5 
Comprehensive Model for Operator 4: f 
51.58  +9.59X{P +2.81XP +0.22XP — +4.41X{P 43.27X{P 75.82% 0.97 
t= 8.65 t= 3.32 t= 4.70 t= 4.63 = 3.47 (58.24%) (1.92) 
(p < .001) (p< .01) (p< .001) (p < .001) (p < .001) Factor = 0.4 
Comprehensive Model for Operators 5 + 5A:° 
50.49 +4.69X$P +7.32X{P +0.11X@  —-7.85X{P — — 77.29% 0.68 
t= 4.92 t= 12.22 t = 2.90 t = 11.69 (60.02%) (1.84) 
(p < .001) (p < .001) (p< .01) (p < .001) Factor = 0.6 


a Independent variables included in the regression attempts are variables 4 to 6, 8, 9, and 11 to 17 (described 
earlier in Table 2.) The ‘‘passage of time” is included, but not the composite variables (18 to 21) which are 
based on two or more of the simple variables and, thus, are highly multicollinea: and indistinct in meaning (cf. 
Figure 2 and Table 3, shown earlier). The equations presented in Table 6 are zhe results of (1) avoidance of 
multicollinear variables by entering variables only if their tolerances (variance fraction not explained by 
independent variables already in the stepwise regression) are 0.75 or higher and (2) avoidance or removal of 
remaining variables which, after correction for serial correlation, have regression coefficients which are not 
significant at p < .10 (2-tailed). 

> This equation results from stepwise multiple regression without inclusion of the passage of time. Its 
variance explanation (86.34%) is greater than that with the passage of time inclided (79.98%), in which were 
entered variables 17, 9, 16, 15, and 13 (DW = 0.48). In the third step of the equation in Table 6, it is X, (rest 
stops) rather than X, (rest time) that enters, since the tolerance for X, is 0.74980—just below the 0.75 limit set. 
Because number of rest stops explains less productivity variance than does rest time, the total explanation of 
this model is slightly less than that of Model 1 in Table 4. (However, for all individuals, the variance 
explanations in Table 6 exceed those in Table 4. The Table 6 explanations are also greater than those by the 
equations in Table 5, if these equations are carried further to correct for multicallinearity as has been done in 

‘Table 6.) Further comprehensive model testing inserting the log of the passage of time in place of variable 17 
yields variance explanation of 85.37%, higher than when using variable 17 but lower than the explanation 
using models not including a measure of time. 

e This equation is superior in variance explanation to that run when variable IZL is used (which then enters 
in preference to variable 12). This independently arrived at but slightly inferor model is: 


Comprehensive Model for Operators 5 + 5A: 
50.34 +4.91X{P +6.96XU? +0.11X P —4.07% P — — 75.25% 0.60 
t= 403 t=884 t = 2.57 t = 4,85 (46.69%) (2.00) 
(p < 001) (p < .001) (P< .02) (p< .001) Factor = 0.6 
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Appendix 1. Weekly Measures of Productivity in the First Relay Experiment 
Productivity, Relays per 


Week Passage Hour per Oper. for Operators: 


in of Time : 
Work Dates Period Period (Weeks) 1A+1 2A+2 3 4 545A 


4/26—30/27 1 01 l 51.1 51.3 50.4 48.2 48.3 
5412—1127 “I 02 2 50.5 48.1 50.0 49.9 48.7 
5/9—14/27 1,2 01 3 47.6 45.6 50.2 52.9 48.0 
S/16-21/27 2 02 4 50.2 54.5 52.6 54.0 50.8 
5724—28/27 2 03 5 48.1 47.0 50.3 51.1 478 
5/30/27-6/4/27 2 04 6 46.7 45.7 437 48.1 477 
6/6—11/27 2 05 7 47.2 48.9 51.0 49.9 50.1 
6/13-18/27 3 0l 8 47.4 48.9 51.6 50.0 50.4 
&/20-25/27 3 02 9 46.4 48.1 52.9 $1.0 51.8 
6/27/27-7/2/27 3 03 10 44.4 466 52.5. — 50.1 
715—927 3 04 11 48.8 49.5 54.4 31.2 48.7 
TAL-16/27 3 05 12 47.5 $1.2 54.5 53.8 52.1 
V18—23/27 3 06 13 50.3 52.4 54.4 53.9 50.4 
77/25-30/27 3 07 14 52.1 53.3 54.3 52.9 50.9 
8/1-6/27 3 08 15 50.7 53.4 34.8 52.7 50.4 
8/8— 13/27 4 QI 16 - 52.9 — 53.1 52.6 51.0 
8/15-20/27 4 02 17 52.1 48.9 55.2 53.3 50.4 
8/22-27/27 4 03 18 499 50.6  — 54.5 50.2 
8/29/27—9/3/27 4 04 19 50.6 51.6 51.4 52.2 51.6 
9/6—10/27 4 05 20 51.8 S17 549 55.0 — 
9/12—17/27 5 Qi 21 54.2 56.4 56.0 54.4 54.2 
9/19-24/27 5 02 22 52.8 53.0 58.7 56.9 53.2 
9/26/27— 10/1/27 5 03 23 55.8 56.8 56.1 55.8 51.9 
10/38/27 5 04 24 53.7 55.6 57.0 57.1 52.6 
10/10—15/27 6 01 25 55.2 55.9 54.1 54.0 51.8 
10/17-22/27 6 02 26 53.9 54.6 54.4 56.2 54.2 
10/24-29/27 6 03 27 53.2 S514 55.9 553 53.7 
10/31/27- 1 1/5/27 6 04 28 54.0 52.7 583 57.3 54.4 
11/7—12/27 7 01 29 55.2 54.9 574 55.4 54.3 
.11/14~-19/27 7 02 30 54.9 56.0 57.8 56.4 55.6 
11/21-—23,25,26/27 7 03 31 29:2 55.4 57.9 56.3 54.5 
11/28/27- 12/3/27 7 04 32 56.4 56.6 57.8 56.6 54.6 
12/5—10/27 7 05 33 54.7 55.2 55.7 54.9 53.4 
12/12-17/27 7 06 34 53.3 52.9 58.6 58.6 50.4 
12/19-24/27 7 07 35 49.4 49.7 57.7 58.6 53.2 
12/27-30/27 7 08 36 33.2 52.5 58.5 61.1 53.7 
1/3—7/28 7 09 37 53.2 52.0 59.7 59.1 55.8 
1/9-14/28 7 10 38 55.0 51.9 61.8 60.4 55.4 
1/16—21/28 7 l1 39 54.5 56.3 62.6 62.5 55.0 
F/23-28/28 8 01 40 60.7 59.9 62.1 62.0 56.0 
1/30/28—2/4/28 8 02 41 63.0 - 64.7 61.6 63.5 56.8 
2/6—11/28 8 03 42 62.4 64.6 60.4 62.5 55.9 
2/13—18/28 8 04 43 62.8 66.7 62.8 63.6 57.3 
2/20—25/28 8 05 44 62.0 64.5 63.8 63.7 58.8 
2/27/28—3/3/28 8 06 45 64.0 66.2 62.2 64.0 56.7 
3/5—10/28 8 07 46 64.8 65.1 62.6 62.6 56.2 
3/12-17/28 i 9 0l 47 64.8 68.5 63.7 64.9 59.1 
3/19-24/28 9 02 48 64.5 67.0 63.8 64.5 61.0 
3/26—31/28 9 03 49 65.3 68.1 62.8 63.3 57.6 
4/2-7/28 9 04 50 67.3 ` 68.5 61.9 61.6 60.2 
4/9-14/28 10 01 51 65.3 66.9 61.6 60.7 56.6 
4/16-21/28 10 02 52 67.7 69.0 61.4 61.1 58.0 
4/23—28/28 10 03 53 62.2 62.9 58.8 60.2 -56.5 
4/30/28—5/5/28 10 04 54 63.5 63.8 60.5 62.0 55.7 
5/7-12/28 10 05 35 60.1 62.9 64.0 61.7 54.9 
5/14-19/28 10 06 56 61.3 63.3 61.9 62.7 55.7 
$/21-26/28 10 07 57 62.0 63.6 65.1 64.6 51.6 
5/28 ,29,3 1/28—6/2/28 10 08 58 64.6 64.9 61.8 64.2 53.2 
6/4—9/28 10 09 59 65.8 67.1 63.6 65.9 55.4 
6/11-16/28 10 10 60 63.9 64.4 62.3 64.2 56.7 
6/15-—23/28 10 11 “61 64.9 65.7 62.9 63.8 55.7 


Group 


49.9 
49.4 
48.9 
52.4 
48.8 
46.4 


62.6 


A 
bo 


AAABABISHALRLS 
ROWE EAN ORNNLDH 


Days 
per 
Week 


4.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
4.5 
5.5 
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Appendix 1. (Continued) 
Productivity, Relays per 


1021 

Week Passage Hour per Oper. for Operators: Days 

in «oof Tim@ T TTO aN aaa aa a per 

Work Dates Period Period (Weeks) IA+1 2A+2 3 4 5+5A Group Week 
6/25-30/28 10 12 62 65.5 64.5 61.2 62.1 53.3’ 61.3 5.5 
7/2,3,5,828 11 01 63 65.2 66.7 62.7 61.7 52.4 61.7 4.0 
7/9-13/28 il 02 64 64.7 65.6 65.4 63.2 53.2 62.4 5.0 
7/16—20/28 11 03 65 66.5 67.3 65.0 63.4 53.9 63.2 5.0 
7123—27/28 Il 04 66 66.4 67.5 62.7 62.6 56.0 63.0 5.0 
Vacation il 05 67 ~ = ee =, mee 
Vacation 11 06 68 ama — a ins a oe 
8/13-17/28 11 07 69 63.7 63.5 65.1 63.0 52.4 61.5 5.0 
8/20—24/28 i] 08 70 68.0 68.5 64.4 63.1 58.9 64.6 5.0 
8/27—3 1/28 i] 09 71 64.7 66.1 62.3 63.2 58.4 62.9 5.0 
9/48/28 12 01 T2 61.1 62.6 62.1 62.6 56.5 61.0 4.5 
9/10-15/28 12 02 n 61.7 62.9 60.7 62.3 55.7 60.7 5.5 
9/17—22/28 12 03 74 62.6 63.9 60.1 61.9 55.2 60.7 5:5 
9/24—29/28 12 04 75 61.9 63.4 59.4 60.5 55.7 60.2 5.5 
10/1-6/28 . 12 05 76 63.0 64.4 61.8 61.5 57.3 61.6 5.5 
10/8— 13/28 12 06 77 62.9 64.0 60.4 62.4 56.2 61.2 5.5 
10/15—20/28 12 07 78 63.3 64.5 57.7 61.2 57.9 609 5.5 
10/22-27/28 12 08 79 61.8 63.3 58.0 61.3 55.2 59.9 5.5 
10/29/28- 11/3/28 12 09 80 61.0 62.8 59.6 60.4 57.3 60.2 5.5 
11/S—10/28 12 10 81 62.9 63.8 60.1 606 552 6.5 5.5 
11/12-17/28 12 li 82 63.9 65.2 58.3 60.6 564 8.9 5.5 
11/19-24/28 12 12 83 63.2 65.1 57.7 59.9 54.6 60.1 5.5 
11/26—28,29/28--12/1/28 i3 0l 84 65.6 67.0 61.7 61.3 60.1 63.2 4.5 
12/38/28 13 02 85 67.6 69.0 64.7 64.4 594 65.0 5.5 

12/10-15/28 13 03 86 61.6 67.3 61.5 63.8 60.8 63.0 5: 
12/17-22/28 13 04 87 67.1 68.7 60.5 65.5 61.5 64.7 5.5 
12/24 ,26—-28/28 13 05 88 65.9 67.9 58.8 62.2 61.6 63.3 4.0 
12/3 1/28, 1/2—5/29 13 06 89 67.0 69.8 63.3 66.4 58.4 65.0 4.5 
1/7-12/29 13 07 90 66.5 68.8 65.1 67.3 57.1 65.0 5.5 
1/14—19/29 l 13 08 91 65.0 67.7 64.2 67.7 58.6 64.6 5.5 
1/21-26/29 13 09 92 666 70.3 65.6 67.9 57.6 65.6 5.5 
1/28/29--2/2/29 13 10 93 66.9 68.8 65.5 68.8 58.2 65.6 5.5 
2/4—9/29 13 1] 94 69.6 73.3 65.2 68.4 59.1 67.1 5.5 
2/11-16/29 13 12 95 66.3 71.1 61.8 67.5 55.2 64.4 5.5 
2/18—23/29 13 13 96 67.4 74.1 65.8 70.5 59.6 67.5 5.5 
2/25/29-—-3/2/29 13 14 97 65.2 69.5 65.1 69.9 56.8 65,3 5.5 
3/4—9/29 13 15 98 65.2 69.8 64.4 69.5 59.0 65.6 5.5 
3/11-16/29 13 16 99 65.6 71.8 62.6 68.4 584 65.4 5.5 
3/18—23/29 13 17 100 70.1 74.1 64.6 69.7 60.2 67.7 5.5 
3/25—30/29 13 18 101 _ 70.3 73.9 64.1 69.8 61.1 67.8 5.5 
4/1-6/29 13 19 102 65.5 70.9 62.7 69.5 57.1 65.1 5.5 
4/8—13/29 13 20 103 70.0 73.5. 68.5 72.9 60.1 69.0 5.5 
4]15-20/29 © B 21 104 67.2 73.1 66.6 722 573 67,3 5.5 
4/22-27/29 13 22 105 67.1 73.5 65.3 71.7 59.3 67.4 5.5 
4/29/29--5/4{29 13 23 106 69.1 75.6 69.1 74.1 61.8 69.9 5.5 
$/6—11/29 13 24 107 - 69.5 75.0 69.1 73.4 65.5 70.5 55 
5/13—18/29 13 25 108 70.3 74,8 67.6 73.4 63.4 70.0 5.5 
5/20-25/29 13 26 109 69.5 74.2 66.5 720 626 689 5.5 
5/27/29--6/1/29 13 27 110 64.4 71.0 62.1 67.3 606 65.1 5.5 
6/3-8/29 . 13 28 111 70.9 786 61.8 71.2 62.0 68.9 5.5 
6/10-15/29 13 29 112 68.9 75.8 63.6 71.6 593 68.4 5.5 
6/17-21/29 13 30 113 68.8 76.8 63.3 71.4 603 68.1 5.0 
6/24—29/29 13 31 114 TL2 78.4 66.2 73.8 60.9 70.1 5.5 
7/1-3,5/29 14 01° H5 66.4 71.9 61.2 69.7 61.2 67.5 4.0 
7/8—12/29 14 02 116 66.7 71.3 59.5 68.1 56.5 64.4 5.0 
Vacation 14 03 117 _ — —— — -= — 
Vacation 14 04 118 — — — — — — 
7/29/29--8/2/29 i14 0 119 63.5 69.5 61.3 70.2 55.0- 63.4 5.0 
8/5—9/29 14- 06 120 68.5 74.3 63.5 71.9 43.5 64.5 5.0 
8/12-16/29 l 14 07 121 65.6 71.9 66.7 70.5 47.1 64.5 5.0 
8/19-23/29 14 08 122 66.9 72.4 64.4 71.4 46.7 64.5 5.0 
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Appendix 1, (Continued) 
Productivity, Relays per 


Group 


64.0 
64.9 
66.0 


68.5 
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Week Passage Hour per Oper. for Operators: 
in OF Time ae 
Work Dates Period Period (Weeks) JA+1 2A+2 3 4 5+5A 
8/26-30/29 14 09 123 65.5 71.0 643 69.8 49.1 
9/37/29 15 01 124 68.3 72.9 65.6 70.7 46.5 
9914/29 15 02 125 66.7 73.8 66.9 72.3 50.1 
9/16-2 1/29 15 03 126 68.1 75.6 64.6 71.1 51.5 
9/23--28/29 15 04 127 69.8 75.1 66.3 74.4 43.4 
9/50/29- 10/5/29 15 05 128 67.9 75.4 66.2 75.0 49.2 
10/7--12/29 15 06 129 66.5 73.8 65.5 71.5 48.9 
10/14-19/29 15 07 130 69.3 75.0 63.8 74.2 54.7 
10/21-26/29 15 08 131 66.8 73.5 64.2 71.4 51.6 
16/28/29-11/2/29 15 09 132 68.8 74.6 68.8 73.5 53.0 
11/49/29 15 10 133 68.3 74.2 65.0 73.2 53.1 
11/11-16/29 15 il 134 69.8 76.9 67.4 75.6 54.1 
11/18-23/29 15 12 135 73.0 77.2 67.0 76.1 523 
11/25-27 ,29,30/29 15 13 136 72.0 74.6 62.5 73.5 53.4 
12/2--7/29 15 14 137 70.9 75.5 66.6 74.8 54.9 
12/9--14/29 15 15 138 69.0 74.1 63.9 72.2 51.2 
12/16-21/29 15 16 139 70.6 75.1 60.0 71.6 51.0 
12/23 ,24,26,27/29 15 17 140 64.9 69.4 59.0 68.6 53.0 
12/30,3 1/29, 1/2—4/30 15 18 141 73.4 76.5 64.4 71.1 57.8 
1/6—11/30 15 19 142 73.1 77.2 67.3 74.7 57.3 
1/13 18/30 15 20 143 69.9 73.0 63.4 68.9 55.1 
1/20~25/30 15 21 144 69.5 72.1 64.0 68.8 54.3 
1/27/30—2/1/30 15 22 145 68.1 72.7 63.6 68.0 53.9 
2/3~-8/30 15 23 146 72.1 78.0 65.4 74.7 56.6 
2/10--15/30 15 24 147 70.7 76.7 65.1 70.4 56.9 
2/17-22/30 15 25 148 74.6 78.8 65.9 71.9 56.6 
2/24/30—3/ 1/30 15 26 149 70.2 76.3 64.4 66.9 57.6 
3/3--8/30 » 945 27 150 70.4 73.3 64.1 69.9 56.7 
3/10—15/30 15 28 151 70.5 75.3 65.3 71.2 58.5 
3/17—22/30 15 29 152 71.9 76.5 65.5 72.3 59.7 
3/24--29/30 15 30 153 70.7 73.0 64.6 70.1 58.1 
3/3 130-4/5/30 15 31 154 78.4 80.7 69.2 70.1 62.0 
4/7~12/30 16 oi 155 79.6 82.4 69.6 74.7 62.1 
4/14~18/30 16 02 156 75.6 79.5 70.1 78.3 59.8 
4/21-26/30 16 03 157 69.4 74.8 67.6 71.5 597 
4/28/30-5/3/30 16 4 ° 158 70.3 74.4 66.2 69.6 60.7 
5/59/30 17 01 159 67.8 71.7 62.0 68.4 59.6 
5/12— 16/30 17 02 160 64.9 71.0 65.1 68.5 53.4 
5/19--23/30 17 03 161 67.7 71.3 63.4 68.3 56.2 
5/26~-29/30 ` 17 04 162 67.4 71.3 62.4 65.8 59.9 
6/26/30 17 0S 163 69.8 78.2 63.7 75.0 60.7 
6/9-- 13/30 17 06 164 70.5 79.3 66.4 74.5 58.2 
&/16--20/30 17 07 165 72.8 79.1 70.5 75.0 61.1 
6/23--27/30 17 08 166 70.2 76.9 67.2 76.2 63.3 
6/30V30—7/3/30 17 09 167 68.2 78.2 62.9 75.6 61.4 
7/7-11/30 17 10 168 64.8  71.6` 63.6 68.8 61.2 
H14-18/30 17 11 169 — — — = — 
721-25/30 : 17 12 170 — — —_— — — 
7/28/30-8/1/30 17 13 171 67.6 72.1 63.5 70.0 60.0 
8/48/30 17 H4 172 70.6 80.1 64.8 78.5 63.1 
8/11--15/30 17 15 173 73.8 80.7 69.0 79.1 63.2 
8/18--22/30 , 1? 16 174 72.2 76.5 68.5 74.6 61.9 
8/25~29/30 17 17 175 69.8 75.2 66.3 71.6 63.4 
9/2--5/30 17 18 176 74.8 78.6 66.6 77.4 65.4 
9/8-- 12/30 17 19 177 71.4 75.4 69.2 74.2 63.6 
9/15--19/30 17 20 178 74.5 79.6 69.7 77.0 65.6 
9/22—26/30 17 21 179 70.7 74.9 68.2 74.8 65.4 
9/29/30- 10/3/30 17 22 180 71.7 75.8 67.8 75.2 65.1 
10/6- 10/30 17 23 181 77.6 80.8 68.5 80.5 65.l 
10/13-17/30 17 24 182 74.0 81.0 69.0 80.6 65.0 
68.8 77.6 66.3 


10/20-24/30 17 25 18 76 78.8 
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Appendix 1. (Continued) 
Productivity, Relays per 


12/21-24/31 22 03 244 71.1 


1023 
Week Passage Hour per Oper. for Operators: Days 

. in ao lime  — on a a a S per 

Work Dates Period Period (Weeks) 1A4+1 2A4+2 3 4 545A Group Week 
10/27-31/30 18 01 184 71.5 77.8 67.1 768 67.0 72.1 4.5 
11/3-7/30 18 02 185 73.2 | 80.7 66.4 79.9 66.1 73.3 4.5 
11/10-14/30 18 03 186 72.3 80.1 66.7 78.2 67.7 73.0 4.5 
11/17-2130 ` 18 04 187 71.8 81.6 68.5 80.7 68.5 74.1 4.5 
11/24—26/30 18 05 188 69.3 73.55 67.4 72.5 66.6 69.8 3.0 
12/1—5/30 18 06 189 71.4 73.3 66.9 69.3 674 69.6 4.5 
12/8-—12/30 18 07 190 72.8 74.5 65.3 68.7 66.1 69.5 4.5 
12/15-19/30 18 08 191 70.5 76.7 65.3 72.7 64.7 70.0 4.5 
12/22—24/30 18 09 192 61.0 76.0 59.4 65.4 65.7 65.5 3.0 
12/29—3 1/30 18 10 193 65.4 75.2 61.7 70.6 64.1 67.3 3.0 
1/5—9/31 18 1] 194 69.4 77.7 66.8 74.6 64.0 70.3 4.5 
1/12-16/31 18 12 195 66.7 78.1 65.9 72.4 64.3 69.5 4.5 
1/19-23/31 i8 13 196 T2.1 77.2 66.5 69.7 64.1 69.9 4.5 
1/26—30/31 18 14 197 T22 78.6 66.2 75.4 63.9 713 4.5 
2/2-6/3 1 18 15 198 66.9 78.4 65.3 71.3 64.2 69.1 4.5 
2/9-13/31 19 01 199 76.9 74.3 70.0 75.9 67.6 72.9 4,5 
2/16—20/3 1 19 02 200 77.5 74.9 69.0 69.6 68.1 72.3 4.5 
2/23-27/3 1 19 03 201 72.0 72.5 67.6 71.0 69.4 70.5 4.5 
3/2—6/31 19 04 202 79.1 81.0 65.9 71.6 653 72.3 4.5 
3/9-13/31 19 05 203 74.8 77.0 63.1 71.4 “64.4 70.2 4.5 
37/16-20/31 19 06 204 70.2 75.8 63.1 71.4 67.7 69.6 4.5 
3/23-27/31 19 07 205 74.9 78.7 67.6 69.0 64.7 70.9 4.5 
3/30/3 14/3/31 19 08 206 73.4 78.4 64.3 68.0 63.2 69.4 4.5 
4/6-10/31 19 09 207 74.2 76.3 62.8 68.5 64.7 69.1 4.5 
4/13—17/31 19 10 208 74.2 74.9 65.1 75.2 66.7 71.2 4.5 
4/20—-24/31 - 19 l 209 73.0 72.6 63.9 66.1 65.6 68.2 4.5 
4/27/31-S/1/31 19 i2 210 75.4 74.7 65.1 75.1 666 71.3 4.5 
 §/4-8/31 19 13 211 71.3 74.8 63.3 67.3 66.0 68.6 4,5 
§/11-15/31 19 14 212 71.3 75.1 61.2 66.5 66.7 68.1 4,5 
5/18—-22/31 19 15 213 72.6 77.8 63.9 68.2 66.5 69.8 4.5 
5/25—29/3 1 20 01 214 70.1 76.4 65.4 66.7 66.0- 68.9 5.0 
6/1-5/31 20 02 215 729 76.5 66.8 69.1 657 700 5.0 
68-1231 20 03 216 72.4 76.9 62.4 68.6 63.2 68.7 5.0 
6/15—19/31 l 29 04 217 72.1 77.2 62.5 67.5 63.1 68.5 5.0 
6/22—26/3 1 20 05 218 — 68l 74.1 64.3 67.0 63.0 67.3 5.0 
6/29/3 1—7/3/31 20 06 219 71.6 74.3 64.0 66.0 64.5 68.1 5.0 
7/6-10/31 20 07 220 69.8 77.4 60.6 66.4 8 67.8 5.0 
7/11-17/31 20 08 221 — — — oo — — 
7/20-24/31 20 09 222 = —- — = — — — 
7/27-31731 20 10 223 . 80.8 814 65.8 69.5 65.0 72.5 5.0 
8/3—7/31 20 il 224 80.0 80.2 64.3 67.2 65.1 71.3 5.0 
8/10-14/⁄31 20 12 225 ~ 76.8 78.1 65.5 64.0 65.i 69.9 5.0 
8/17-21/31 20 13 226 78.0 79.5 66.6 69.9 65.0 71.5 5.0 
8/24—28/3 1 20 14 227 73.0 74.9 64.8 63.8 64.9 68.2 5.0 
8/3 1/31-9/4/31 20 15 228 74.3 74.9 66.4 82.4 68.7 73.5 5.0 
9/8—11/31 20 16 229 72.4 74.9 65.0 69.0 67.5 69.8 4.0 
9/14-18/31 - 20 17 230 74.5 76.7 62.5 66.7 66.7 69.4 5.0 
9/21—25/31 20 18 231 71.1 -72.3 66.6 672 68.9 693 5.0 
9/28/3 1-10/2/31 20 19 232 71.8 75.6 66.7 73.5 65.7 70.6 5.0 
10/5—9/31 20 20 233 71.6 76.1 64.7 66.8 64.9 68.8 5.0 
10/12—16/31 20 21 234 72.0 73.3 62.4 65.9 63.6 67.4 5.0 
10/19—23/31 20 22 235 70.4 73.4 62.1 63.1 63.3 66.5 5.0 
10/26-30/31 20 23 236 75.8 77.0 673 72.8 652 715 5.0 
112—631 l 20 24 237 73.27 73.9 63.4 677 65.5 68.7 5.0 
11/9-13/31 20 25 238 13.2 76.0 64.3 67.1 65.4 69.6 5.0 
11/17-20/31 21 01 239 70.0 71.7 67.4 69.1 67.5 69.1 4.0 
11/23—25 ,27/31 21 02 240 68.8 71.1 65.4 66.0 68.0 67.8 4.0 
12/1—4/31 21 03 241 72.0 74.8 68.2 71.6 67.6 70.7 4.0 
12/7-11/31 22 01 242 75.1 77.7 646 74.5 63.5 71.2 5.0 
12/14—18/31 22 02 243 72.8 75.4 63.8 65.4 64.2 68.2 5.0 
74.3 64.9 65.5 63.0 67.8 4.0 
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Productivity, Relays per 
Week Passage Hour per Oper. for Operators: Days 


in of Time per 
12/28-31/31 22 04 245 73.0 76.0 68.8 67.9 67.4 70.6 4.0 
1/4--8/32 22 05 246 74.4 74.6 71.6 743 655 72.1 5.0 
1/11—15/32 22 06 247 76.8 78.9 72.1 77.8 67.3 74.6 5.0 
1/18-22/32 22 07 248 78.7 719.9 72.9 79.5 68.2 75.8 5.9 
17/26-29/32 22 08 249 73.0 75.9 71.4 76.2 67.9 72.8 4.0 
2/15/32 22 09 250 78.1 70.7 67.0 74.7 65.8 713 5.0 
2/9-~ 12/32 23 01 251 79.3 — 65.6 74.4 698 72.2 4.0 
2/16—19/32 23 02 252 76.4 — 66.4 72.0 65.4 70.0 4.0 
2/23—26/32 23 03 253 75.8 78.0 68.8 73.0 66.2 72.3 4.0 
3/14/32 24 01 254 73.6 74.2 65.2 71.4 63.0 69.5 4.0 
3811/32 24 02 255 68.4 74.7 659 764 63.9 69.9 4.0 
3/15—-18/32 24 03 256 69.9 74.6 65.6 66.7 64.2 68.2 4.0 
3/21-24/32 24 04 257 69.8 69.3 64.2 69.0 63.2 - 67.1 4.0 
3/29-—31/32,4/1/32 24 05 258 76.2 77.5 58.5 67.5 63.9 68.7 4.0 
4/5.-8/32 24 06 259 78.4 79.0 62.8 68.8 592 69.5 4.0 
4/13-—15/32 24 07 260 71.5 73.7 62.7 68.2 61.6 67.6 3.0 
4/19—22/32 24 08 261 74.6 74.5 65.4 65.8 62.5 68.6 4.0 
4/27-29/32 24 09 262 71.4 71.9 67.6 67.8 63.1 68.4 3.0 
Days off 24 10 263 — _— — — — a 
Days off 24 il 264 — — — — — — — 
5/17--20/32 24 12 265 67.4 68.8 65.1 68.3 59.7 65.8 4.0 
5{24—27/32 24 13 266 69.2 69.1 68.7 68.5 61.9 67.5 4.0 
Days off 24 14 267 — “ee — — — = — 
Days off 24 15 268 — — S EE = as = 
Days off 24 16 269 — m= — — -— — = 
6/14—17/32 24 17 270 66.9 68.5 67.4 70.8 58.2 66.4 4.0 


Appendix 2. Guide to Hawthorne Records 


This is a brief guide to the documentation of the Hawthorne studies. Complete microfilm records of the 
studies are preserved on microfilm at the Library of the University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee. The original 
Hawthorne documents were obtained from the Hawthorne plant of the Western Electric Corporation during 
the spring of 1977 by Richard H. Franke, James D. Kaul, Ruth Zubrensky, and George Carian. The 
documents were microfilmed as historical records by Stanley I. Mallach and Steven Smith of the Library, 
with particular attention to recording all penciled markings, paper-clipped notes, and the like, preserving in 
many instances evidence which seems never before to have been noted. Particularly important were the good 
offices of William C. Roselle, Director of the UWM Library, and of E. L. Byrom and Florence Hybl in the West- 
ern Electric Public Relations Department at Hawthorne. Copies of the microfilm are in the Gordon Library at 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, the Baker Library at Harvard, and in the Hawthorne Plant. 

The records are presented on seven reels of microfilm representing the seventeen original boxes of 
experimental data, reports, correspondence, meeting minutes, articles, interviews,-and conversations. This 
appendix orders the records by topic, showing to the left the microfilm reel number and the original box 
number and folder number of each document, as specified on the microfilm. For a more detailed guide, see 
Mallach and Smith (1977). 


LOCATION TOPIC 
Reel Box Folder Records 
'(1) ILLUMINATION 
9 Effects of illumination on industrial efficiency—1920s. 
(2) FIRST RELAY 
Progress Report 1, 12/3/27: rest and hours. 
Progress Report 2, 2/25/28: rest and hours. 
Progress Report 3, 8/15/28: rest and working conditions. 
Progress Report 4, 5/11/29: rest and working conditions. 
Progress Report 5, 1931, never completed: miscellaneous information. 
Pennock’s notes on the test group conference in 1927—goals outline. 
Test-period schedule; piece rates; conversion factors—-1927 to 1932. 
Daily temperature and humidity record—1927 to 1930. 
Vascular skin reaction readings: fatigue measurement. 
Mayo report on blood pressure readings for operators. 
Menus and meal records for operators—1927 to 1928 
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LOCATION 


TOPIC 


Reel Box Folder Records 
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Daily record of operators’ living habits—1927 

Daily history record of test room, vol. 1—1927 to 1933. 
Stock list and bench layout--1931. 

Operator comments—1927 to 1930. 

Operator comments continued—1928 to 1930. 

Summary of weekly activity in test room—8/831 to 1268B1. 
Personal histories of operators—1927 to 1930. 

Relationship between hours of sleep and speed tests—1930. 
Relationship between voluntary rest and output quality—1930. 
Relationship between quantity and quality of output—1931. 
Study of output quality—1930 to 1931. 

Study of operator reactions to shorter work week~—1930. 
Temperature and humidity studies—1927 to 1931. 

Attitude questionnaires from operators—1929 to 1931. 
Operator 1 interviews—5/31 to 582. 

Operator 2 interviews—5/31 to 6/32. 

Operator 3 interviews—6/31 to 6/32. 

Operator 4 interviews—6/31 to 52. 

Operator 5 interviews—6/31 to 2/32. 

Interviews with operators—1933. 

Study of operator removed for health and attitude reasons—1928. 
Test-room observations, vol. 1-1/32 to 32. 


_ Test-room observations, vol. W-4/32 to 6/32. 


Comparison of 5 day vs. 444.day week, study of rest periods—1930. 
(3) SECOND RELAY {also see FIRST RELAY) 
Output data—1928 to 1929. 
Reasons why workers restrict output—1931. 
(4) MICA SPLITTING 
Daily output variations—1928. 
Attendance irregularities comparison between regular department and test 
room-——1927 to 1930. 
Production comparison between test-room and nontest-room workers—1928 to 
1930. 
Operators’ comments—10/28 to 11/30. 
Report on time required for inexperienced operators to become efficient—1928. 
Comparison between a.m. and p.m. hourly output—1928. 
Daily routine of mica splitting and armature straightening operators—1930 to 1931. 
Case study of an operator’s removal from experiment—1929 to 1930. 
Study of factors influencing an operator’s performance—1929 to 1930. 
Operators’ case histories —3/31. 
Operator interviews—1930. 
(5) INTERVIEWING 
Report on development and objectives of program for year ending 12/31/30. 
Reactions of supervisors and employees to program-—1929. 


` Methods and practices used in interviews program—1929. 


Minutes of special training courses for interviews—-1929. 

Mathematical index for interviews—1931. 3 

Projects of Industrial Research Division dealing with interviewing program—1929. 
7 papers on aspects of Hawthorne studies, interviews included—1936. 
Study of employee attitudes toward the bogey system—1931. 

Report on interviews of supervisors in operating branch—1931. 
Operating branch employee interviews—1929. 

Analysis of operating branch employees comments. = 
Numerical analyses of 10,300 employee interviews——1929. 

Analysis of comments on supervision of work—1929. 

Analysis of 1929 interviews—1930. 

Summary of comments and analysis of 1930 interviews—1930. 

Minutes of supervisors meeting on complaints found—1930 to 1931. 

(6) BANK WIRING 

Procedures for establishing bank wiring study using male workers—1931. 
Report on bank wiring room—11/9/31 to 3/18/32. 

Record of observations, vol. I—111 to 1/32. 

Record of observations, vol. I—1/32 to 2372. 
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LOCATION TOPIC 


Reel Box Folder Records - St ole, Bg 
3 7 6 Record of observations, vol. II—3/⁄32 to 5/32. 
3 7 7 Interviews with bank wiring operators. 
(7) COUNSELING 
5 11 6 Impact of Hawthorne studies and personnel counseling—1955. 
7 15 2 ‘Counseling in a group situation,”’ by Phyllis Dodds—1940. 
7 15 3 “The experience in personnel counseling,” by W. J. Dickson—1936. 
7 15 4 “Report on counseling activity,” 1/6 to 3/37. 
7 15 5 ‘Counseling theory and practice” —1949. 
7 16 1,2 Procedure outline for setting up an experiment in personnel work—1936 


(with correspondence). . 

4 Memoranda on selection and training of counselors—-1941 to 1948. 

5 Analysis of a counselor’s work—I/143 to 3/3143. 

6 Case study of counseling impact on female work group—1945. 
16 7 Attributes for rating and selection of counselors—1948. 

g Report on Hawthorne counseling activity—1949, 

9 Counseling conferences materials—1/24/61. 
16 10 Outline and discussion of effectiveness of personne] counselors. 
16 1] Orientation program for Hawthorne counselors. 
16 12 Illustration of aspects of counselors’ work. 
i7 l Supervisor’s observations of effects of counseling—1944. 

(8) EMPLOYEE RELATIONS ` 
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4 8 3 Studies aimed at improving employee relations—1930. 
4 1! 3 1940 Conference papers on employee relations from Harvard-Hawthorne group. 
7 16 3 Case study, impact of impulsive supervisory work on employee relations—1939. 
7 17 9 Plan for improving employee relations—1924. 
7 17 10 Employee relations research study. 
(9) LAYOFFS 

8 l Interpretation of manufacturing employee interviews—1930. 
4 8 2 Special interviews with laid off employees—4/30 ta 5/30. 
7 15 8 Report on employee reactions to layoffs—1938. 
f (10) WAGES 
7 15 6 Points of view of Hawthorne departments concerning wages—1936. 
7 15 7 Report on wage incentives, time standards, and labor grades departments—1936. 
7 15 11 Report on inspectors after wages were reduced—1939. 
7 15 12 Correspondence and conference report on labor-management conflict on piece 

rates—1940, 
(11) INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH DIVISION 

4 11 1 Interviewing projects of Industrial Research Division—-1929. 
4 11 2 Plan for Industrial Research Division, 1929 program-—1928. 
5 13 3 Interviewing with employees in rotational training—1930. 
7 17 6 Account of Industrial Research Division work—1931. 
7 17 7 Observations on Industrial Research Division by Pennock—1931. 


(12) SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL 

Interviews with group chiefs—1929. 

Interviews with subsection chiefs—1929. 

Interviews with section chiefs—1929. 

Training program for supervisors—1928. 

Development work with supervisors--1931 to 1932. 

Materials for research group on supervisory training methods—1931 to 1932. 
Meetings minutes of supervisors discussing complaints—1930 to 1931. 

Study of the mobility of supervisors-—1932 to 1938. 

(13) ARTICLES, SPEECHES, AND CORRESPONDENCE 
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1 1 2 Reflections of Elton Mayo, interviewing report, supervisors’ conference—1931. 
4 8 5 Speeches and articles on aspects of industrial relations—1928 to 1930. 

4 11 3 Harvard-Hawthorne research papers delivered—-1940. 

5 11 5 “The human factor in industry,” by R. D. Gross—~1931. 

5 11 6 Hawthome studies impact--1955. 

5 12 3 Correspondence and materials for Management and Workers—1939-1950. 

5 12 4 Miscellaneous papers and speeches—-1928 to 194@. 

7 7 2 Correspondence of Western Electric executives—3/20 to 3/32. 

7 17 5 Miscellaneous correspondence and materials—10/28 to 3/31. 

7 17 8 Articles and outlines for research studies—1929. 
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WELSH POLITICAL MOBILIZATION: A 
COMMENT AND A NOTE* 


(COMMENT ON RAGIN, ASR, AUGUST, 1979) 


In a recent study, Ragin (1979) tested various 
hypotheses related to ethnic political mobiliza- 
tion in Wales. Using electoral results, he ana- 
lyzed three different theories that could possi- 
bly explain such mobilization, with part of the 
analysis based on the inhabitants’ identifica- 
tion with the traditional Welsh culture of the 
area as opposed to the English cultural alter- 
native. The basis of his analysis rested on using 
voter support for two parties that have been 
active in Wales in various elections and a 
number of socioeconomic characteristics of the 
shires (counties) in the area. The key depen- 
dent variables used were support for the Lib- 
eral Party for the general elections from 1935 to 
February, 1974 (ten elections), and for the 
Plaid Cymru, the Welsh nationalist party, for 
general elections from 1950 to 1974 (eight elec- 
tions). The nationalist party has had an obvious 
ethnic appeal for at least some of its support- 
- ers, and Ragin argued that the Liberals made 
efforts to present themselves as a party that 
favored Welsh interests. The Liberal Party’s 
longstanding commitment to decentralization 
and even to federalism are factors that justify 
this view to at least some extent. Ragin’s effort 
to test the relevance of the three (at times) 
competing theories for underlying ethnic 
mobilization has a distinct value, and there is 
no reason to disagree with the theoretical 
_ worth of his study. There are also no compel- 
ling reasons to question the statistical methods 
that he chose to use since they appear to be 
appropriate ones. There are, however, some 
serious questions in regard.to the areal basis of 
his data and the resulting aggregation of infor- 
mation, and some questions related to missing 
observations and how they were handled. His 
data base is sufficiently weak in some ways so 
as to preclude uncritical acceptance of his re- 
sults. The goal of this comment is twofold. 
First, the problems of data management in Ra- 
gin’s study will be discussed, and the com- 
ments made may provide an additional per- 
spective from which to view his results. Sec- 
ond, some further information in regard to the 
impact of Welsh culture on voting will be pre- 


* Direct all correspondence to: James M. Lutz; 
Department of Political Science; lowa State Univer- 
sity; Ames, IA 500I1f. 
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sented and, hopefully, it will prove useful for 
future studies of ethnic mobilization in Wales. - 
Finally, a few observations will be offered on 
the new data that are presented. 

In order to test the various hypotheses in 
question, Ragin (1979) used the 13 Welsh shires 
as his areal base. These proved to be the small- 
est areal units for which both voting results and 
socioeconomic statistics could be gathered. 
Voting results are available at the constituency 
level, but the socioeconomic data in the United 
Kingdom are reported for only shires and 
boroughs (cities or component parts of larger 
urban areas). Unfortunately, the 36 Welsh 
election constituencies do not adapt well to this 
type of format. While no constituency includes 
parts of 2 or more shires, the shires contain a 
highly variable number of electoral districts. 
One constituency consists of 2 relatively 
sparsely populated shires, while 5 other shires 
each constitute an electoral district. Four 
shires have 2 constituencies, 1 basically 
rural and the other primarily urban. The last 2 
shires contain the bulk of both the population 
and of the constituencies. Monmouth has 6 
while Glamorgan! alone has 16 of the total of 
36. Thus, 1 shire accounts for almost half of the 
variation among the electoral districts but 
serves as only one observation. In regard to 
any analysis of ethnic mobilization, there may 
be as many phenomena occurring within 
Glamorgan as there are within Wales as a 
whole. While weighting measures in the re- 
gression analyses alleviates some of the diffi- 
culty in this regard, these multiconstituency 
shires present another problem for analysis in 
terms of the socioeconomic variables that 
Ragin used. Aggregating at the shire level for 
Glamorgan combines large urban areas such as 
Cardiff, smaller urban areas, the mining valleys 
of the south, and rural areas into one data 
observation. It is more than reasonable to ex- 
pect differing characteristics for the different 
types of constituencies. Furthermore, the 
urban nature of some constituencies was en- 
hanced by the practice, prevalent in Wales 
before 1950, of forming electoral constituen- 
cies out of nonadjacent urban communities in a 
given shire and leaving the remainder of the 
shire, basically rural, to form another electoral 
district. In sum, the use of the shires as the 
basic areal unit, however necessary from a 
data-base point of view, obscures a great deal 
of important variation, particularly given the 
hypotheses that were compared and tested. 

There is another basic problem that arises in 
regard to the data (Ragin, 1979) used. As far as 


! Shire and constituency names used are the old 
designations, not the new Welsh (Celtic) equivalents. 
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can be discerned, no account was taken of the 
fact that it has been many years since the Lib- 
eral Party contested all the constituencies in a 
general election. While a party’s decision not 
to field a candidate might reflect a perceived 
lack of support in a given area, results for the 
Plaid since 1970 would indicate that there is at 
least a minimum level of support for the two 
parties in all constituencies as the party has 
always gotten some votes. Thus, if the Jack ofa 
candidate from one or both of these parties in 
some constituencies was deemed to indicate 
zero support, ethnic mobilization was under- 
stated, perhaps seriously in some cases. Using 
a zero value in the various statistical analyses, 
or having some values reflecting the inclusion 
of zeros for the aggregated shire totals, un- 
doubtedly induced a margin of error into the 
statistical results. At the very least, it would be 
useful to know if this situation were considered 
and what steps, if any, were made to correct 
for it. The importance of dealing with this fac- 
tor can be demonstrated by the 6 general elec- 


tions between 1950 and 1966. In these elections 


the Liberals contested only 71 seats out of a 
possible 216 contests, only 32.9%. Thus, -for 
over two-thirds of the seats in question, a Lib- 
eral candidate was not present. For these 6 
elections the Plaid contested only 79 seats— 
36.6% of those possible—although the 
nationalists did contest all the seats from the 
1970 general election, on. 

In addition to the above consideration, tacti- 
cal voting decisions on the part of Liberal sup- 
porters, for example, to vote for a nationalist 
candidate in the absence of their own candidate 
would clearly affect the level of support for the 
Plaid. The reverse of this situation could also 
have occurred prior to 1970 with nationalist 
sympathizers or potential supporters voting for 
a Liberal candidate if one were present and a 
member of their preferred party were not run- 
ning. This possibility is important because the 
analyses (Ragin, 1979) using Liberal vote per- 
centages and Plaid percentages were run sepa- 
rately, and the results of the. regression 
analyses tended to support different hypothe- 
ses. Indeed, it might have proven enlightening 
to have joined the vote levels of the two par- 
ties, with corrections for the missing observa- 
tions, for a third regression analysis—to see 
what relationships then existed. Again, using 
the 6 elections from 1950 to 1960 as an exam- 
ple, Liberal candidates and nationalist candi- 
dates overlapped tn 32 cases, slightly higher 
than expected given the number of candidates 
of the two parties, but, in 86 cases, there was a 
candidate of only one of the parties (and, in 91 
cases, a candidate of neither). Thus, there was 
ample opportunity for tactical voting to occur. 
It does remain likely, however, that such a 
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third regression analysis might be ambiguous, 
by itself, as the Liberals and the nationalists 
might have been tapping different areas of 
support—particularly considering that the Lib- 
eral party has other bases of support, given its 
position as a party competing throughout Great 
Britain. 

A few comments as to how the aggregation 
problem and the lack of candidates may have 
affected Ragin’s (1979) findings can be ven- 
tured, although the lack of socioeconomic data 
at the constituency level will make them 
somewhat speculative. Ragin found agricul- 
tural employment associated with support for 
the Liberals. The 6 general elections used be- 
fore can demonstrate at least one reason for 
this finding. Of the 10 large constituencies in 
the north and west which have an agricultural 
employment sector of some magnitude, the 
Liberals put up candidates quite frequently. 
They contested all 6 elections in 4 constituencies. 
One of them, Montgomery, had been a con- 
tinuously held Liberal seat from 1900 until the 
general election of 1979. Of the 60 contests in 
these constituencies, Liberal candidates were 
present in 41 of them, 68.3% compared to their 
32.7% average for Wales as a whole. By con- 
trast, in these same elections they fielded only 
11 candidates in the 96 contests in Glamorgan 
and only 3 in the 36 contests in Monmouth, the 
more urbanized and industrialized shires in 
south Wales. The lack of candidates in these 
areas of Wales might go a long way toward 
explaining Ragin’s finding of a negative re- 
lationship between Liberal support and the pe- 
ripheral industries:of mining and heavy indus- 
trial manufacturing. To the extent that the 
party’s choices as to which constituencies held 
the most support for them were correct ones, 
Ragin’s findings may be in the appropriate di- 
rections, but they would undoubtedly be 
weaker. 

The Welsh nationalists’ selectivity in pre- 
senting candidates for the 1950 to 1966 period 
was somewhat different. Their candidates 


overlapped with the Liberals in the agricultural 


north and west, but they were more prevalent 
in Glamorgan, particularly in the mining areas 
in the northern part of the shire. The associa- 
tion of nationalist support with tertiary indus- 
try might reflect the aggregation of socioeco- 
nomic data at the shire level. In the 1970 and 
February 1974 general elections, the 
nationalists’ greatest strength in Glamorgan 
was in the mining areas (Merthyr, Caerphilly, 
Aberdare, and Rhondda), but not in the urban 
areas and the semiurban areas in the south. It is 
thus possible that the nationalist support was 
more related to peripheral mining industries 
than tertiary industry. 

In sum, the above data problems induce 
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Speak Welsh Speak Only Welsh Write Welsh 

Shire and Constituency* (%) (%) (%) 
Anglesey 65.7 4.5 $5.2 
Brecon and Radnor! 18.0 0.9 11.8 
Caernarvon—Caernarvon 83.9 6.5 f 75.7 
-CONWAY 44.5 2.6 34.4 
Cardigan 67.6 3.7 58.6 
Carmarthen--Carmarthen 70.6 3.3 2 Aa 
Llanelli 63.6 2.6 45.0 
Denbigh—-Denbigh 36.7 2.4 27.9 
Wrexham Ia 1.0 12.0 
Flint-—-East 8.9 0.4 5.5 
——~West 21.3 13 14.4 
Glamorgan—Abernarvon 11.4 0.8 6.5 
—-Barry? 5.9 0.4 4.1 
Barry? 5.5 0.3 3.7 
Caerphilly? 6.8 0.5 4,1] 
Caerphilly’ 6.8 0.5 4.2 
—AJOWEr 46.0 2.0 29.8 
Neath 18.5 1.3 10.5 
—-Ogmore 11.1 0.9 6.5 
—~Pontypridd 6.4 0.4 4.0 
Aberdare 15.4 1.2 8.4 
-Cardiff North? ` 5.8 0.4 4.1 
— Cardiff North? 6.4 0.5 4.6 
-Cardiff Northwest* 6.6 0.4 48 
-Cardiff Southeast? 4.2 0.3 2.7 
Cardiff Southeast? 3.2 0.3 i 2.0 
—Cardiff West? 4.0 0.3 2.7 
——Cardiff West? 4.2 0.4 2.8 
-Merthyr Tydfil 11.3 0.9 5.5 
-Rhondda East‘ 13.8 0.8 7.3 
—-Rhondda West? 14.2 0.8 7.5 
~—Rhondda‘ 14.0 0.8 7.4 
—owansea East 16.0 0.7 9.0 
—owansea West 10.1 0.5 6.0 
Merioneth 73.5 7.8 65,3 
Monmouth—Arbetillery 0.9 0.1 0.4 
--Bedwelty 2.8 . 0.2 1.4 
—Ebbw Vale 3.5 0.3 1.8 
-Monmouth 2.4 0.2 1.4 
~ NOW POTt 1.7 0.1 0.9 
—~-Pontypool 1.5 0.1 0.8 
Montgomery 28.1 1.3 22.0 
Pembroke 20.7 1.0 14.8 


* Shire and constituency names are old style, not new Welsh equivalents. 


1 Two shires in joint constituency. 

2 1970 constituency boundaries. 

3 1974 and 1979 constituency boundaries. 
* New constituency created in 1974. 

5 1970 constituencies. 


some doubt in regard to Ragin’s (1979) overall 
results. Perhaps these problems explain some 
of his relatively unexpected findings and sup- 
port for different hypotheses depending upon 
which party’s support was analyzed as their 
selective presentation of candidates varied so 
much in Glamorgan—and one shire contribut- 
ing most to the regression results. given the 
weighting process used. It is also equally pos- 
sible that the consideration of these factors 
might have changed some of the results..Thus, 


notwithstanding an excellent effort to test 
some important theories on ethnic political 
mobilization in the Welsh context, the results 
need to be viewed with caution. 

The second object of this comment is to 
provide some additional information at the 
constituency level for one of the key indicators 
associated with the Welsh cultural 
tradition—the proportion of the population that 
speaks Welsh as, at least, a second language. 
The proportion af Welsh speakers in each con- 
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stituency in the 1970s can be determined 
through the use of a special census publication 
of the government of the United Kingdom (Of- 
fice of Population Censuses and Surveys, 1973) 
and from information on the components of the 
various constituencies (Craig, 1972). Similar 
information for the 1960s is already available in 
Philip (1975). The presentation of this informa- 
tion may prove useful for future tests or retests 
of the hypotheses on ethnic political mobiliza- 
tion. The breakdown of Welsh speakers in the 
constituencies for the 1970s is presented in 


Table 1. As is immediately obvious, there are . 


very clear differences between some of the 
`- constituencies within the same shire. The more 
urban constituencies contain individuals who 
are less likely to know Welsh, while the nearby 
rural areas have a much higher proportion of 
Welsh speakers and writers. The wide varia- 
tions among the constituencies in Glamorgan 
are particularly noteworthy. While none of the 
’ constituencies in Glamorgan have the highest 
levels in Wales, some are among the lowest. 
The information presented in the table can 
be used, initially, to test the relationship of the 
identification with the Welsh cultural tradition 
as indicated by Welsh speaking ability and 
support for the Plaid. Ability to write Welsh, 
the inability to speak English, and the ability to 
speak Welsh are all highly correlated (r = .90 
or better), so there is no significant difference 
between the three measures for a preliminary 
analysis. Welsh speaking proved to be highly 
correlated with support for the Plaid in the four 
most recent general elections—r? equals .52 for 
1970; .40 for February, 1974; .55 for October, 
1974; and .60 for 1979. Three constituencies 
(Caernarvon, Carmarthen, and Merioneth) ac- 
count for a major portion of the high level of 
association. There are large numbers of Welsh 
speakers, and the Plaid has achieved its high- 
est level of support in these three constituen- 
cies, winning two of them in February, 1974, 
all three in October, 1974, and two in 1979. 
These have been the only seats the party has 
won in general elections. The correlation of 
lower levels of Welsh speaking and support for 
the nationalists is weaker with these three con- 
stituencies removed. The variance explained 
drops to .19 for 1970; .31 for February, 1974; 
.43 for October, 1974; and .32 for 1979. Thus, 
the relationship is weaker but still present, 
particularly for October, 1974. In the final 
analysis, identification with Welsh culture (as 
indicated by language ability) is an important 
determinant of support for the Plaid, but insuf- 
ficient alone. These findings would support the 
need for studies like Ragin’s (1979) to discover 
other attributes associated with support for the 
Welsh nationalists and for ethnic mobilization, 
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in general, and they also indicate the advisabil- 
ity of using better levels of spatial input when 
possible and avoiding the problems presented 
by missing observations. 
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AGGREGATION GAIN AND LOSS IN 
ELECTORAL RESEARCH* 


(A RESPONSE TO LUTZ’S COMMENT) 


While Lutz’s comment on my article is al- 
most entirely speculative, it does raise some 
interesting issues. This response to Lutz’s 
comment gives me an opportunity to demon- - 
strate techniques that remedy the problems 
Lutz mentions. Before presenting these 
analyses, I first discuss Lutz’s statements con- 
cerning my article and point out some of the 
problems and weaknesses in his speculations. 

Lutz first argues that the observational units 
(counties) IJ use in my analysis, however neces- 
sary from a data availability standpoint, are not 
adequate because they are larger than the fun- 
damental British electoral unit (the consti- 
tuency) and contain vastly different numbers of 
constituencies (up to 16). He suggests that my 
aggregation of constituencies to counties may 
have obscured important sources of variation 
since the different constituencies contained 
within a multiconstituency county are unlikely 
to be homogeneous. He notes, for example, 
that the county of Glamorgan, with 16 con- 
stituencies, ‘‘may’’ contain as much variation 
in socioeconomic conditions relevant to ethnic 
mobilization as exists in Wales as a whole 
(Lutz, 1980:2).! 


* Direct all correspondence to: Charles C. Ragin; 
Department of Sociology; Indiana University; 
Bloomington, IN 47405. 

' Lutz comments that aggregating at the county 
level for Glamorgan combines urban areas, semi- 
urban areas, rural areas and ‘‘the mining valleys of 
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While it is true that aggregation generally 
compresses or reduces variation, this result is 
in no way automatic.? The fact of variance 
reduction must be established in each separate 
case. In Wales, for example, there are whole 
counties that are almost entirely rural and ag- 
ricultural, and, despite Lutz’s protests to the 
contrary, the fact remains that Glamorgan is 
predominantly urban and industrial. Indeed, 
students of Welsh politics and society typically 
distinguish between the rural north of Wales, 
comprising a majority of the counties of 
Wales, and the urban, industrial south, com- 
prising the counties of Glamorgan and 
Mommouth and parts of other counties. In 
short, there is a great deal of variation among 
the counties of Wales in terms of socio- 
economic composition, perhaps as great as the 
Variation among the constituencies. The argu- 
ment that a particular aggregation has com- 
pressed variation must be established empiri- 
cally, not by ad hoc speculation. 


Lutz’s argument concerning my use of county’ 


data also ignores the fact that my analysis was 
both cross-sectional and longitudinal. Even if 
important sources of variation were obscured 
by the aggregation of constituencies to coun- 
ties, the fact remains that I examined lon- 
gitudinal variations within counties by pooling 
cross-sectional and time-series variations. In 
the analysis of Liberal Party support, for 
example, each county is observed at 10 points 
in time (1935 to 1974); in the analysis of Plaid 
Cymru support each county is observed at 8 
points in time (1950 to 1974). Dramatic varia- 
tions in the socioeconomic conditions relevant 
to ethnic political mobilization occurred in 
these counties over this period. 


The second point raised by Lutz concerns 
my handling of ‘‘missing’’ data (Lutz, 1980:1). 
Because minor parties are often strapped for 
funds, they frequently are not able to contest 
every constituency election. When there is no 
candidate in a constituency election, the party, 
of course, receives no votes, and in the statisti- 
cal analysis the party is coded as having re- 
ceived 0% of the votes cast. Lutz argues that 
this procedure probably underestimates the 
- support for a party in such constituencies for, if 
the party had fielded a candidate, it surely 
would have received more than 0% of the vote. 
Thus, Lutz speculates that this procedure in- 
troduced a margin of error in my analysis. 


the south’’ (1980:3). It should be noted, to avoid 
confusion, that the mining areas are located in the 
northern part of Glamorgan. 

2 This discussion of variance reduction sets aside, 
for the present, the relationship between weighting 
and reduction. 
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There are several problems with Lutz’s 
argument. First, it should be noted that I did 
not use constituency results in my analysis; I . 
used county results. One could speculate that 
the aggregation of constituencies to counties 
Tesulted in aggregation gain (see below) and 
removed possible biases introduced by using 
the 0% coding for failure to compete. Second, I 
should point out that Lutz’s presentation of 
information—on the extent to which the Lib- 
eral Party and the Plaid Cymru failed to com- 
pete in Welsh constituencies—is extremely 
selective. He reports data on the 1950 to 1966 
period (Lutz, 1980:4). During this period, sup- 
port for the Plaid Cymru was slight-and scat- 
tered. It was after the election of 1966 that this . 
party experienced a period of real growth. In 
fact, in the elections of 1970 and 1974 the Plaid 
Cymru contested every constituency election 
in Wales. Also during the 1950 to 1966 period, ` 
the Liberal Party was almost eliminated from 
British politics. The Liberal Party contested 
few elections because its chances of winning 
any of them were so slim. Before 1950, of 
course, the Liberal Party contested almost all 
constituency elections in Wales, a fact Lutz 
fails to mention, and after the rebirth of Welsh 
nationalism in the late 1960s, the Liberal Party 
contested many more elections in Wales than it 
had in the 1950 to 1966 period. In 1974, for 
example, the Liberals contested 31 out of 36 
constituency elections m Wales. Thus, Lutz’s 
focus on the 1950 to 1966 period seriously dis- 
torts the available data on patterns of candi- 
dature, especially considering the fact that the 
post-1966 (Liberal and Plaid Cymru) and the 
pre-1950 (Liberal) periods were responsible for 
the largest portion of the variation in the mea- 
sures of party support I used in my analysis. 

Another problem with Lutz’s argument is 
that he ignores features of the British electoral 
system that favor the 0% coding. Electoral 
laws in Britain force minor parties to compete 
only in constituencies where there is likely to 
be at least a minimal level of support for their 
candidates. Every candidate is required to put 
up a substantial monetary deposit in order to 
be listed on the ballot in a constituency elec- 
tion. If she/he fails to win at least 12.5% of the 
poll, then the deposit is forfeited. In effect, the 
law compels minor parties unable to finance 
deposits for their candidates in every consti- 
tuency to assess the socioeconomic and politi- 
cal conditions of each constituency and to de- 
termine where the party’s money might best be 
risked. The fact that minor parties, such as the 
Plaid Cymru and, since 1931, the Liberal Party, 
most often forfeit a majority of their deposits 
suggests that these parties put up deposits (and 
candidates) in every constituency where they 
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have even an outside chance of reaching the 
12.5% minimum. In the election of 1966, for 
example, the Plaid Cymru contested 20 con- 
stituency elections in Wales and lost 18 of their 
deposits. Their lowest poll was 1.9% (in East 
Flintshire). These data suggest that (1) a 
party’s decision not to field a candidate in a 
particular constituency must reflect a per- 
ceived lack of support in the constituency, and 
(2) the 0% coding that the party receives in 
such cases may be a rough, though certainly 
‘ conservative, estimate of the poll it would have 
received if it had actually contested the elec- 
tion.3 

The third issue raised by Lutz concerns the 
matter of tactical voting. In some constituency 
elections, only one of the two minor parties 
(Liberal and Plaid Cymru) put up candidates. 
Thus, supporters of the Liberal Party may have 
voted for the Plaid Cymru candidate in the 


absence of a Liberal Party candidate, and vice . 


versa. This is an important issue, especially 
considered in the context of the second issue 
raised by Lutz. In my original article I argued 
that, even though both minor parties claim to 
` represent the interests of Wales as a whole, the 
bases of support for the two parties differ. Lutz 
suggests, however, that the combined effect of 
‘tactical voting decisions and uneven 
availability of candidates may have been to 
create artificial differences between these two 
parties in the analysis of the various bases of 
their support. 

While this is an interesting speculation, there 
are several problems with it. First, it should be 


noted that the Liberal Party in Wales, espe- - 


clally since 1964, generally has contested a 
subset of the seats contested by the Plaid 
Cymru and that in most elections there is a 
weak, positive relationship between the pres- 
ence of a Liberal candidate and the Plaid 
Cymru percentage of the vote. Thus, the Plaid 
Cymru tends to be more aggressive than the 
Liberal Party in putting up candidates, but it 
has not benefited from the failure of the Liberal 
Party to put up candidates in some Welsh con- 
stituencies. Another problem with Lutz’s 
argument is that his presentation of data is, 


3 Another way to look at this issue is to consider 
any measure of party support that incorporates the 
0% coding (for failure to contest) a compound mea- 
sure. With the 0% coding two pieces of information 
are combined in the measure of party support: (1) 
whether or not the minor party perceived any possi- 
bility of support (0 versus any other number), and (2) 
the actual percentage of the vote received by the 
party if it perceived any possibility of support. Both 
pieces of information are relevant to party support; 
the compound measure may be even superior. 
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again, very selective. Lutz (1980:4—6) focuses 
on the 1950 to-1966 period, when in fact the real _ 
resurgence of Welsh nationalism and the sup- 
port for these two parties came after 1966. In. 
my analysis of the support for these parties the 
greatest contribution to the total variation in 
their support came from the 1970 and 1974 
elections. In these two elections overlapping 
candidatures were by far the rule, not the ex- 
ception. 

One possibility not considered by Lutz is 
that aggregation gain may have resulted from 
my procedures. Suppose county A is com- 
posed of two constituencies, Al and A2, and 
that these two constituencies differ in socio- 
economic composition. In Al Liberals think 
that they have a good chance of avoiding a 
forfeiture of their.deposit and put up a candi- 
date, while in A2 they perceive a probable lack 
of support and do not put up a candidate. Sup- 
pose further that the reverse is true for the 
Plaid Cymru, and they put up a candidate in A2 
but not in Al. If tactical voting forces some 
Plaid Cymru supporters in Al to vote for the 


‘Liberal Party and some Liberal Party support- 


ers in A2 to vote for the Plaid Cymru, then 
Plaid Cymru support will be underestimated in 
Al (0%) and overestimated in A2, while Lib- 
eral Party support will be underestimated in A2 
(0%) and overestimated in Al. To aggregate 
these two constituencies together and compute 
county-wide percentages, however, may yield 
accurate measures of Plaid Cymru and ‘Liberal 
support (at the county level) because the 
aggregate measures would combine overesti- 
mates and underestimates. Uncorrected for 
patterns of candidature, the constituency-level 
measures would produce distorted results. 
True, this line of reasoning is completely 
speculative, but it is no less speculative than 
Lutz’s comment. 

Speculative discussion, however, is no sub- 
stitute for empirical research. Most of the is- 
sues Lutz raises can be addressed only with 
appropriate constituency-level data. Lutz la- 
ments their absence. Some constituency-level 
data have been made available, however, by 
Great Britain’s General Register Office. While 
these data are only roughly comparable to the 
data I used in my study, they allow a reanalysis 
of the social bases of the support for the Lib- 
eral Party and the Plaid Cymru at the con- 
stituency level. 

Before I discuss the nature of my reanalysis, 
I should point out the shortcomings of these 
data. (1) They are recent data, and they are 
available for only one point in time. Thus, in- 
my reanalysis I examine only the elections of 
1964, 1966, 1970 and 1974. (2) The data are not 
detailed enough to allow the construction of 
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measures comparable to those used in my arti- 
cle. A key variable in that article was an occu- 
pational composition measure indicating the 


proportion of the labor force employed in ad-. 


vanced sector jobs in the tertiary and in mod- 
em industries (that is, nonperiphery indus- 
tries). It is impossible to duplicate this measure 
with the constituency data supplied by the 
General Register Office. As a substitute for the 
measure of advanced sector employment, I 
constnicted an estimate based on the relation- 
ship between tertiary employment and man- 
ufacturing employment. 

The reanalysis I present below answers all of 
Lutz’s speculations. The fact that I use 
constituency-level data in the reanalysis obvi- 
ously answers the first speculation, that my 
findings may have been shaped by the neces- 
sity of using county-level data. Lutz’s second 
speculation, that the 0% coding of failures to 
contest elections may have biased my findings, 
is answered in two different ways. In one 
analysis I use two dichotomously coded vari- 
ables (No Liberals and No Plaid Cymru) to 
control statistically for the absence of candi- 
dates. When the Liberal Party failed to com- 
pete in a particular constituency election, for 
example, No Liberal is coded 1. Otherwise, No 
Liberal is coded 0. A parallel procedure is used 
in the coding on No Plaid Cymru. These vari- 
ables are used in the analysis to control for the 
` effects of differential patterns of candidature. 
In another analysis I answer Lutz’s second 
speculation by performing a separate statistical 
examination of constituencies with overlapping 
candidatures. In this analysis the number of ob- 
servations is reduced from 144 (36 constituen- 
cies x four elections) to 69. Lutz's third 
speculation concerns the problem of tactical 
voting. The two solutions to the problem of the 
0% coding of failures to contest elections an- 
swer this speculation. The question of tactical 
voting, however, also touches a larger issue 
only briefly discussed by Lutz. In his discus- 
sion of the tactical voting problem, Lutz sug- 
gests that the social bases of the support for the 
_ Liberal Party and the Plaid Cymru may be 
identical, or at least very similar. Given the 
fact that both parties claim to represent the 
interests of Wales as a whole, this fourth, im- 
plicit speculation warrants close examination. 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to address 
this fourth speculation convincingly simply by 
adding the support for the Plaid Cymru to the 
support for the Liberal Party and running a 
third statistical analysis. This method does not 
really test the degree to which the social bases 
of the support for the two parties differ. As an 
alternative I propose using canonical correla- 
tion analysis. With canonical correlation 
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analysis it is possible to examine the dimen- 
sionality of a set of interval scale dependent 
variables as they relate to a set of independent 
variables (see Cooley and Lohnes, 1962). 
Canonical correlation analysis proceeds in a 
stepwise fashion, extracting orthogonal ca- 
nonical variates one at a time. An important 
feature of canonical correlation analysis is that 
it derives a linear combination from each -of 
two sets of variables in such a way that the 
correlation between the two linear combina- 
tions is maximized, and canonical weights for 
independent and dependent variables can be 
computed. This feature of canonical correla- 
tion analysis makes it possible for the re- 
searcher to assess the interrelationships among 
a set of dependent variables relative to a given 
set of predictor variables and their inter- 
relationships. Another important feature of ca- 
nonical correlation analysis is that it allows the 
researcher to perform tests of statistical 
significance on the orthogonally extracted ca- 
nonical variates. In an analysis of two depen- 
dent variables, for example, two canonical 
variates are extracted. If the second variate 
does not account for a statistically significant 
portion of the variance in the dependent vari- 
ables, it is rejected. 

In order to examine the hypothesis that the 
social bases of the support for the Plaid Cymru 
and the Liberal Party are identical, or at least 
very similar, I use measures of the support for 
these two parties as multiple dependent vari- 
ables in canonical correlation analyses. With 
two dependent variables several patterns of re- 
sults are possible. Only one pattern supports 
the argument that the social bases of the sup- 
port for these two parties are similar. This 
argument is supported when just the first ca- 
nonical variate is statistically significant and 
both measures of party support correlate 
strongly (and in the same direction) with the 
first variate. This is not the pattern I would 
predict on the basis of my earlier work, how- 
ever. In my article I show that even though the 
parties compete for the support of simular sets 
of voters (see, e.g., Ragin, 1979:626, Table 3), 
there are several differences in the bases of the 
support for these two parties. The Liberal 
Party tends to do better in agricultural areas, 
while the Plaid Cymru tends to do better in 
areas where there is a greater persistence of 
Welsh traditionalism—for example, noncom- 
formity or Welsh-speaking, in areas where 
there is higher percentage of the labor force 
employed in advanced sector occupations, and 
in areas that combine these two features. On 
the basis of the similarities and differences dis- 
cussed in my article, I predict two significant 
canonical variates, one showing similarities in 
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the support for these two parties and one 
showing differences. 

I report the results of my test of these com- 
peting speculations in Table 1. The dependent 
variables in the canonical analyses are the per- 
centage of voters in each constituency sup- 
porting the Plaid Cymru and the percentage 
supporting the Liberal Party. The independent 
variables are the percentage of the labor force 
employed in ‘agriculture, the estimate of. the 
percentage of the labor force employed in the 
advanced sector (mentioned earlier), the per- 
centage of the population of each constituency 
able to speak Welsh (from Lutz, 1980), the 
multiplicative interaction, of the advanced 


sector employment measure and the measure 


of Welsh-speaking (following the results re- 
ported in Ragin, 1979:631, Table 5), the 
dichotomous variables (described above) that 
act as controls for patterns of candidature, and 
dichotomous variables that control for the dif- 
ferences in the levels of support for these two 
parties across elections. (Election 66 is coded I 
if the party support measures are from the 1966 
election and 0 otherwise, etc. The 1964 election 
is the omitted category.) The results of three 
separate canonical correlation analyses are re- 
ported. The first reports the results that are 
obtained when no controls for patterns of can- 
didature are included. This analysis shows the 
consequences of accepting the 0% coding as a 
valid estimate of a party’s support in con- 
stituencies where it fails to put up candidates. 
The second analysis includes the controls for 
patterns of candidature. The third reports the 
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results of an analysis of constituencies with 
overlapping candidatures (see above). 

In general, the results reported in Table 1 
support those I presented in my original article 
(Ragin, 1979) and they provide additional sup- 
port for my contention that there are important 
differences in the social bases of support for 
the Plaid Cymru and for the Liberal Party. ‘The 
coefficients for the dependent variables in each ` 
analysis show that there are both similarities 
and differences in the support for these two 
parties. In each analysis the first canonical 
variate shows the similarities in their support 
while the second variate shows the differences. 
Also, in each analysis, both the first and the 
second canonical correlations are very strong 
and highly significant. The analysis that gives 
the least support to the argument that there are 
strong similarities in the support for these two 
parties is the second analysis. This analysis 
uses information on all 144 constituency elec- 
tions and includes controls for patterns of can- 
didature. The results of this analysis suggest 
that controlling for patterns of candidature may 
increase the statistically discernible differences 
between the two parties. This finding directly 
contradicts Lutz’s speculation. The results of 
the third analysis, which includes only con- 
stituencies with overlapping candidatures, 
however, shows that the alternative solution to 
the problem of differential patterns of candi- 
dature presents somewhat different results. 
The similarities between the parties reported in 
the third analysis, however, may be the prod- 
uct of the selection mechanism that was used 


Table 1. Canonical Correlation Analysis of the Effects of Welsh-Speaking, Agricultural Employment and 
$ Advanced Sector Employment on Liberal Party and Plaid Cymru Support, Constituency Data: 


1966—1974 
I. No Controls 
for Patterns 
of Candidature 
(N = 144) 
Canon. Canon. 
Variables Var. i Var. 2 
% Agricultural .490 — .964 
% Advanced Sector” .003 — 373 
% Welsh-Speakers — 001 436 
Interaction AS x W 460 TIO 
Election 66 — 052 .021 
Election 70 .206 .481 
Election 74 459 .166 
No Liberal 
No Plaid Cymru 
Liberal .750 —.670 
%Plaid Cymru 586 .818 
. Canonical Corr. 889 .602 
Significance .600 .000 


CONDITIONS 
II. Controls IN. Constituencies 
for Patterns with Overlapping 
of Candidature Candidature only 
(N = 144) (N = 69) 
Canon. Canon. Canon. Canon. 
Var. | Var. 2 Var. 1 Var. 2 
.420 — 380 542 —.702 
—.061 —,147 —.102 — 148 
— 307 .429 — ,083 .839 
560 „553 .753 138 
— .028 .006 — 077 130 
—.01] 462 — .039 761 
.154 489 214 565 
—.412 .703 
— 512 — .239 
.888 — 473 745 — .671 
375 . 933 727 691 
931 745 905 .724 
.000 000 .000 600 ` 


* %Advanced Sector employment has been estimated; see text. 
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to define the subset of constituencies on which 
the analysis is based. 

The size and direction of the canonical coef- 
ficients attached to the independent variables 
are fairly consistent across the three analyses 
and with my (Ragin, 1979) article. In each 
analysis: (1) %Agricultural has a strong posi- 
tive effect on the similarities and a strong 
negative effect on the differences between 
Plaid Cymru support and Liberal support 
(%Plaid Cymru—Liberal), (2) %Advanced 
Sector has a weak, inconsistent effect on both 
similarities and differences, (3) % Welsh- 
Speakers has a strong positive-effect on dif- 
ferences, and (4) the multiplicative interaction 
between Welsh-speaking and advanced sector 
employment (Interaction AS x W) has a strong 
positive effect on both similarities and dif- 
ferences. This last finding suggests that the 
joint effect of advanced sector employment 
and Welsh-speaking is to increase the support 
for both parties and to increase the lead of the 
Plaid Cymru over the Liberal Party. This 
seemingly contradictory pattern must be un- 
derstood in the context of the fact that both of 
these parties are minor parties and that in some 
areas of Wales neither party does very well. In 
general, the findings support the mterpreta- 
tions of Welsh ethnic political mobilization I 
presented in my article. 
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Even though my reanalysis supports my 
Original analysis and the decisions and as- 
sumptions on which it was based, in general 
the superiority of constituency data must be 
admitted. Unfortunately, adequate consti- 
tuency data are not available for historical re- 
search. In my (Ragin, 1979), article my objec- 
tive was to characterize ethnic political mobili- 
zation in Wales over the 1935 to 1974 period. 
Historical county level data were the only data 
available for this task; the crudé constituency 
data that do exist are available for only one 
relatively recent point in time. I hope the re- 
sults of my reanalysis encourage those willing 
to work with available historical materials to 
persist in their efforts to apply quantitative 
techniques to historical data. 
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ITEMS 


M With this issue I end my stint as editor of the 
American Sociological Review. Looking back over 
the three years, I realize that the objectives I had 


when I first began remained the same throughout my | 


term. I wanted to publish papers that would have 
lasting value in many different areas of sociology. 
Theoretical and historical pieces were sought after as 
much as were papers using the most up-to-date 
quantitative techniques. The basic question re- 
mained: Is it important, does it matter? 

I thought that we should make room for pieces that 
needed more than the standard thirty manuscript 
pages-——hence, the twenty-page expansion; and I also 
wanted to encourage shorter, less developed or 
polished pieces—hence, the section on research 
notes. 

The biggest reward I received as editor was that I 
learned a lot about the kinds of research sociologists 
are engaged in, the directions sociology seemed to be 
moving in, and what the major issues are. I discov- 
ered there is quite a bit of disagreement over what 
constitutes an important or competent piece of work 
and that those disagreements weren't limited to any 
particular subfields. I also learned that a great many 
busy people were willing to take the time to write 
detailed, thoughtful reviews from which authors 
were able to benefit even if their papers were not 
published in the American Sociological Review. 

I want to acknowledge with appreciation and 
thanks the help that I received from several col- 
leagues and staff members. Most of all I want to 
thank Linna McDade and Clark McPhail who stayed 
on as Managing Editor and Deputy Editor for the full 
three years. Linna did a superb job of managing the 
office, keeping the manuscripts moving, and re- 
sponding to irate and upset authors with sympathy 
and understanding. Clark McPhail played an impor- 
tant role in assigning manuscripts to readers and in 
advising me on their final disposition. Joe Spaeth 
shared these tasks for the past year and I am very 
grateful for his help and sound advice. Rafe Stolzen- 
berg served as a deputy editor during my first two 
years, and his time and efforts are appreciated. 

We were fortunate in having the services of two 
first-rate copy editors—Mary Mander, for the first 
two years, and Elizabeth Neumann, in the third year, 
performed wonderfully under all kinds of time pres- 
sures. They managed to satisfy authors, editors, and 
printers. 

Finally, I want to express my appreciation to my 
advisory editors, to all of you who reviewed manu- 
scripts, and to Henry Quelimalz who somehow al- 
ways managed to get an issue out faster than we 
thought possible. 
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misunderstandings arising from sheer ignorance and from uncontrolled emotion.” —The Annals of the 


Photographs Paper $7.95 American Academy of Political and Social Science 


(MLE. Sharpe, Inc. 


901 North Broadway, White Plains, NY 10603 
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Quality texts for 1981.... 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
Robert R. Bell, Tempie University 


Focuses on how social problems emerge over time and ex- 
amines their various stages. 


HUMAN RESPONSES TO SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Louis Schneider, Jate of the University of Texas at Austin, Cookle White 
Stephan, New Mexico State University, Louis A. Zurcher, Jr., and Sheldon 
Ekliand-Olson, both of the University of Texas at Austin 


Unprecedented new text focuses on how people define, ana- 
lyze, and attempt to deal with the issues and events in society 
which they consider to be social problems. 


THE EMERGENCE OF SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 


Jonathan A. Turner, University of California - Riverside, and 
Leonard Beeghley, University cf Florida — 


Summarizes and analyzes the intellectual origins, profile and 
theoretical implications of 19th and early 20th century social 
thinkers. 


Examination coples for adoption consideration avallable on request. 
Please Indicate course title and text presently used. 


THE DORSEY PRESS 
Homewood, Illinois 60430 


ANEW — 


f Sociology Texts for1981 V'i 


© 
PROBLEMS OF AN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY, 2/e | E 7 
WILLIAM A. FAUNCE, Michigan State University . i f 
256 pages (tent.), $8.95 (tent.) - 
Within an historical and developmental framewerc this new edion examines a 
wider range of problems found in industrial societies, including problems of the 
' aged and resource depletion. 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL POLICY 

ELIZABETH D. HUTTMAN, California State University, Hayward 

420 pages (tent.), $14.95 (tent) 
This new text clearly presents social policy concepts and then applied femia 
particular social se fe ‘areas, emphasizing the real-worid function of social — 
policy. 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL RESEARCH, 3/e 

The late SANFORD LABOVITZ; and ROBERT HAGEDORN, 

University of Victoria, Canada . 

176 pages (tent.), $8.95 (tent.) 
This successful text provides a broad, integrated treatment of basic concepts 
and key research ingredients of social research. © _ 


THE URBAN WORLD, 2/e 

J. JOHN PALEN, Virginia Commonwealth University 

480 pages (tent), $17.95 (tent.); Instructor's Manual 
Substantially revised, the second edition features solid, readable coverage of 
recent trends in urban pororeuy and retains Sis cross-cultural perspective of 
- the first edition. 


MEN, WOMEN, AND CHANGE: A Sociology of ani and 
Family, 2e 
LETHA DAWSON SCANZONI and JOHN SCANZONI, 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro 
608 pages (tent.), $17.95 (tent); instructor's Manual 

Solidly grounded in sociological theory, the new second edition provides a 

. Practical framework for understanding the dynamic process involved in 

premarital, marital, and alternative relationships. 


SOCIOLOGY: The Human Science, 2/e 


ELBERT W. STEWART 

656 pages (tent.), $18.95 (tent.); Instructors Manual; Test File; The Examiner 

-System, a computerized test-generation system 
A book for the 1980s, the second edition adopts social change as its Integrating 
theme, addresses important new developments, and offers an excelent built-in 
Study Guide at the end of every chapter. 








COLLEGE DIVISION © McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
-1221 Avenue of the Americas e New York, N.Y. 10020 Prices subject to change. 
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THE NATION’S FAMILIES: 1960-1990 


George Masnick, Harvard University 
Mary Jo Bane, Harvard University 


Foreword by David T. Kresge, Director of the Joint Center 
for Urban Studies of MIT and Harvard University 


The Nation’s Families: 1960-1990 


identifies current population, projected are principal house- 
household, and lifestyle trends and holders’ marital status, household 
interprets their implications for structure, women’s participation in 
future policy planning and institu- the labor force, contributions to 

` tional accommodation. The household income, personal rela- 
authors set aside several miscon- tionships, and lifestyles. Special 
ceptions about recently observed attention is given to trends and dif- 
changes in the American family ferentials in the behavior of birth 


and suggest changes in store over cohorts as they age over the life 
the next decade. Among the fac- course. The text is highlighted by 
tors of family life measured and’ over 50 graphs and tables. 


HARDBOUND EDITION, 1980 ISBN 0-86569-050-2 $17.95 
PAPERBOUND EDITION. 1980 ISBN 0-86569-051-0 $10.00 


Examination copies of the hardbound edition are available at 50% of regular 
price. Payment will be refunded upon evidence of multi-copy purchase from 
Auburn House for class use. 

The paperbound edition is available for purchase only at regular price plus 
$1.50 postage and handling. Multi-copy orders add $1 per book for postage and 
handling. Orders from individuals must be accompanied by payment. Massachu-. 
setts residents add 5% sales tax. 





Address orders to 
Master Charge and Visa 
accepted for orders over $15. c Auburn House 
When ordering by credit card, 


please include card number Publishing Company 


and ils expiration date. 
131 Clarendon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 
Telephone 617-247-2650 
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The Annenberg 


A graduate program for new careers in cT ee medi 

communications scholarship, research H - 

d Daio nakna, Communications 
The University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


A select group of candidates for the Master of Arts and the Ph.D. in 
Communications learns the theories and methods of scholarship in interpersonal 
and mass communications; visual communication and cultural analysis: and media 
management and regulation. 


The program is designed for the superior student in the humanities and social 
sciences. It provides the guidance of a distinguished faculty. academic resources of 
a major research university. and the financial aid needed to pursuc full-time study. 
Recent graduates have assumed posts in scholarly and scientific institutions: 
government, business and industry: and media research and management. 


For information write Admissions. The Annenberg Schoo! of Communications. 3620 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, PA. 19104 or call (215) 243-7041. 
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Teenage Sexuality, Pregnancy, and Childbearing 
Frank F. Furstenberg, Jr., Richard Lincoln, and Jane Menken, Editors 


Examining the social consequences of teenage childbearing, the editors 
explain, in particular, the effects on adolescent parents themselves, their 
offspring, and their families. ‘These essays search for the determinants of 
early parenthood, consider the means for preventing premature childbearing, 
and discuss ways of tempering its consequences. 


This comprehensive and useful book reviews the new evidence on the 
economic, political, and social impact of teenage sexual activity on our 
society. Twenty-eight key reports provide a concise collection of reference 
material with an up-to-date bibliography at the end of each selection. 


$22.95 cloth 416 pages 
$10.50 paper 





© University of Pennsylvania Press 
3933 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104 


INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIUM ON SINGLE-PARENT FAMILIES 
BEN-GURION UNIVERSITY OF THE NEGEV, BEER SHEVA, ISRAEL, JULY 5—9, 1981 


Solly Dreman Ph.D., Chairperson 


With the Participation of: Donald Bloch M.D., Frederick Duh! M.D., Bonny Duhl M.Ed., 
Jay Haley M.A. (tentative), Martin Kirschenbaum Ph.D., Elisabeth Kübler-Ross M.D., 
Salvador Minuchin M.D., Peggy Papo M.S.W., Cliff Sager M.D., Robert Siroka Ph.D., 
Carl Whitaker M.D. and others. 


Proposed Topics: Death and terminal illness; Divorce and separation; Alternate life- 
styles; Social and legal implications and support systems; Cross-cultural differences; 
The extended family; Blended families and remarriage; The non-functioning parent. 


For further information: 

The Secretarlat 

International Symposium on Single-Parent Families 
P.O.B. 3378 

Tel Aviv, Israel 
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Laia pon ya É Strategic Styles 
ot ahame = KS a - Coping in the Inner City 
JANET K. MANCINI 


Portraits of five black males amid the social and physical decay of the 
inner city. Shows how unique individuals develop in a society which 


throws many strikes against its members. $15.95 


The Man with a Steel Guitar 


A Portrait of Ambition, Desperation, and Crime 
NORMAN GREENBERG 


An absorbing life history of a talented country musician who was 
forced to turn to armed robbery as his quest for wealth and fame was 
continually thwarted. “An interesting document” ——-Kirkus Reviews. 
$10.95 


Work Hazards and 
Industrial Conflict 


CARL GERSUNY 


Hardly a day passes without reports on litigation over work injuries or 
conflicts over standards for hazardous substances. This thoughtful book 
offers new ways of looking at a perennial problem. A University of Rhode 
Island book. $12.00 


Competence and Coping 
During Adulthood | 


LYNNE A. BOND and JAMES C. ROSEN, editors 


Features ‘‘research findings on questions concerning life satisfaction, 





life stress, family, work, physical health, and life planning” —APA 
Monitor. A book from the Vermont Conference on the Primary Prevention of 
Psychopathology. $20.00 


University Press of New England 


Re Hanover, New Hampshire and London, England 
sy iat 





VII 


CHICAGO 


Since 1891, Publishers of Scholarly Books and Joarnals 


Village and Family in Contemporary _ 
Contemporary China 


William L. Parish and Martin King Whyte.. 

“This book tells us much that we always wanted to know about China 
bur feared we would never find out. As such it is the most important 
sociolopical conmiburion to our understanding of the People’s Republic 
of China yet to appear.”’——-G. William Skinner, Stanford University | 
Paper 436 pages $8.95 Available | 


Homo Hierarchicus 

The Caste System and Its Imptications 

Complete Revised English Edition 

Louis Dumont | 

“This book is a major contribution to the general sociological theory 
of Indian caste.’’"—Soauth Asta Review 

Paper $TBA November Also available in cloth. 


A Nation of Behavers 


Martin E. Marty 
“As ameans of making sense out of the potpourri of competing 
groups that compose religious America today, A Natron of Be bevers is 
a first-rate tool.’’—Edward R. Fiske, New York Times 
Paper 252 pages $5.95 Available 


Mehinaku 

The Drama of Daily Life in a Brazilian Indian Village 

Thomas Gregor 

“*Gregor’s book is wonderful, a must for anyone interested in 
Amazonia of in the working out of the dramaturgical metaphor in a 
society which Erving Goffman himself might have designed.” 
—Explorer : 

Paper 398 pages $7.95 Available 


Madness 1n Society 
. Chapters in the Historical Sociology of Mental Illness 
George Rosen 
"The author of this oe volume is a medical historian who 
applies a thoroughly soctological perspective in examining the social 
and cultural definition and the response to mental disorder over a long 
span of Western history.’’—Asserican Journal of Sociology’ 
Paper 352 pages $7.50 Available 


Doctoring Together 
A Study of Professional Social Control 
Eliot Freidson 
‘* Doctoring Together is an intensive qualitative study of a ‘ee 
_ prepaid medical group and how it carried out its activities with par- 
` ticular focus on professional self-regulation. ... It is a unique book 
dealing with a very important issue, and Freidson is thoughrful, 


=e 


_ provocative and extremely informative in his description of how this 


medical clinic functioned.” —David Mechanic, ee University 
~ Paper 312 pages $7.95 October 


Harold D. Lasswell 

Ox Political Sociology 

Edited and with an Introduction by Dwaine Marvick 
‘‘Lasswell’s disciplinary abode is simply a base point from‘which one 

of the most comprehensive intellectual edifices in the human sciences 

has been constructed.’’-—Costemsporary Sociology 

Paper 462 peges $7.00 Avadable 


Poverty and Social Change 
Kirsten Gronbjerg, David Street and Gerald D. Suttles 


. The authors provide a historical account of how the current welfare 
stare developed in America, and show how it reinforces old interest 
groups or penerates new ones, ape genuine welfare reform difficult 
to achieve. 

Paper 256 pages $9.00 Assiable 


The University ef Chicago EES 
Chicago 60637 
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ANNOUNCING 


The Franklin Watts 
College Division 
(Formerly New Viewpoints) * 
Suvcniie Delinquency and 
Juvenile Justice 
JACK KLEMPNER, Avila College, Kansas City, and RODGER D. 
PARKER, Univ. of Missouri, Kansas City. The authors, former 
probation officers, analyze the causes of increasing juvenile 
delinquency and the failure of the >resent juvenile justice systern. 
They offer practical proposals for reforming the system and 
coping with the underlying social problems. 
$13.95 (tent.) Hardcover 531-05419-5 


Aging in a Changing Society 2nd Ed. 

ZENA SMITH BLAU, Univ. of Houszon. Enriched by a new study of 

the needs of 60,000 Texans over 55, this widely acclaimed book. 

shows that society has “as yet found no ways to use the qualities, 

talents, and skills of its aging citlens,’’ and presents many new 

ways this can be accomplished. The first edition was “highly 

recommended” by Choice “for Eoth undergraduate and. gradu- 

ate levels. A must for those involved in gerontological studies and 

teaching.” 

$7.95 (tent.) Paper 531-056376 ` 

The Work of Social Work 

ALLAN R. MENDELSOHN - $12.50 Hardcover 531-054128 
$6.95 Paper 531-05626-0 

Stepfamilies: A Cooperative Responsibility 

FREDRICK ‘CAPALDI and BARBARA McRAE 

$10.95 Hardcover 531-06373.9/56.95 Paper 531-06750-5 


Criminal Justice: /ssues & Ironies 2nd Ed. 
ABRAHAM S. BLUMBERG | $15.00 Hardcover 531-05407-1 
$9.95 Paper 531-05618-X 


Cities in Transition: Social Changes and ` 


Institutional Responses in Urban Development 
PETER R. GLUCK and RICHARD J. MEISTER 
$12.95 Hardcover 531-05409-8/ $6.95 Paper 531-05623-6 


Post-Affiuent America: The Social Economy 

of the Future 

GARY GAPPERT a $12.95 Hardcover 531-05403-9 
$6.95 Paper 531056120 


‘Police and the Community: 


An Analytic Perspective - 
ROBERT S. CLARK $12.95 Hardcover 331-05405.5 
$6.95 Paper 531-05615-5 


We welcome manuscripts or project ideas for basic social science courses. © 


Please contact Will Davison, Executive Editor. Dept. SR 


m 





College Division, Franklin Watts 
730 Fifth Avenuë, New York, N.Y. 10019 


Give your students 


a sound introduction io . 


THE SOCIAL WELFARE INSTITITUION: 
An Introduction, Third Edition 


Ronald C. Federico, University of Cincinnati 
1980, Cloth, 416 pages, Instructor’s Guide 


This text continues to provide beginning students with a con- 
ceptual understanding of the scope and major components of the 
social welfare institution and the profession. The Third Edition 
examines the meaning of social welfare and the characteristics of 
social welfare as a social institution. An analytical framework aids 


student ace of the approaches to social welfare 
services. 


CRIMINOLOGY: Perspectives on Crime and Criminality 


Peter Wickman, State University of New York, Potsdam and 
Phillip Whitten with the assistance of Robert Lavey 
1980, Cloth, 640 pages, Instructor’s Guide 


Written for the beginning student in criminology, the text covers 
major perspectives, issues, and the diverse concerns and debates 
that characterize contemporary criminology. The balanced 
“humanistic” view of criminology that is critical as well as current 
is designed to stimulate the student’s systemazic study of crime, 
criminality and criminal behavior. 


DELINQUENCY: A Sociological View 


Gary F. Jensen, University of Arizona 
Dean G. Rojek, University of Georgia. 
1980, Cloth, 416 pages, ‘Test Item File 


This text presents a systematic sociological analysis of juvenile 
‘delinquency with careful attention given to treatment and 
prevention. It examines the origins of adolescent misbehavior, 
appraises society’s reaction to the problem; and discusses the 
success of the current system of juvenile justice in dealing with 


me Prowse Select a text 
from D. C. Heath! 


: ` P ae 
Call toll free: 800-225-1388 `- 


125 Spring Street ; j f f D.C. HEATH 
Lexington, MA 02173 i 


College Division 








A SOCIAL INSTITUTION 


New for 1981 





Coming in February! 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF DEVIANCE: An Introduction by Jack D. Douglas & Frances Chaput 
Waksler. Cloth/c. 512 pages/$16.95 tentative/with Test Bank. Incomparably up-to-date, this 
innovative new text is unique for its use of the “new perspective” (e.g., symbolic interaction- 
ism, labeling theory) as both an analytical tool and a unifying theoretical framework. Its 
thorough coverage of the key topics in deviance incorporates the very latest approaches, 
and it introduces a wholly new subject: cognitive deviance (e.g., religious cults, super- 
naturalism). 


Coming in January! 

INTRODUCTION TO CRIMINOLOGY, 2nd Edition, by Hugh D. Barlow. Cloth/c. 576 pages/ 
$16.95 tentative/with Instructors. Manual. In its new edition, this descriptive introduction to 
theory and method in criminology, crime and criminal offenders, and criminal justice con- 
tinues to stress the importance of social and historical context. Thoroughly updated, the Sec- 
ond Edition features two separate chapters on punishment, plus al-new sections on child 
abuse, spouse rape, victimization, self-report studies, biogenic theories, and prosecution and 
sentencing. 


Coming in January! 

CITY SCENES: Problems and Prospects, 2nd Edition, edited by J. John Palen. Paper/c. 320 
pages/$9.95 tentative. Such key issues as poverty, urban regeneration and displacement, race 
and ethnicity, and planning for the year 2000 are the focus of this widely-admired urban 
sociology reader. Expanded and updated, the Second Edition features 12 (out of 22) new 
articles and two entirely new chapters: “Neighborhood and Community” and “Patterns in 
Developing Countries.” 


Coming in February! 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS: The Contemporary Debates, 3rd Edition, edited by John B. Williamson, 
Linda |. Evans & Anne Munley. Paper/c. 512 pages/$9.95 tentativejwith Test Bank. This 

_ widely-used text/reader explores 17 social problems in a debate format that directly juxta 
poses proponents of differing perspectives (e.g., conservative/liberal/radical). Among the 7 
new issues debated in this Third Edition are family violence, the death penalty, nuclear 
power, and the prospects for affluence in America’s future. 
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_ Little, Brown Texts and Readers 


‘Recently. Published 





SOCIAL PROBLEMS by Burton Wright & John P Weiss. Cloth/556 pages/$15.95/with Study 
Guide and Instructors Manual. This new introductory text examines 15 contemporary prob- 
lems within a unique integrating framework: how societal contlicts arise, how they're perpet- 
uated, and how they might be resolved. 


FAMILY IN TRANSITION: Rethinking Marriage, Sexuality, Chi'd Rearing, and Family Organi- 
zation, 3rd Edition, edited by Arlene Skolnick & Jerome H. Skolnick. Paper/579 pages/$9.95/ 
with Test Bank. In its new edition, the most widely-used Marriage and Family reader features 
70% new material, including articles on love, divorce, divorce law, and remarriage. 


SOCIAL GERONTOLOGY: An Introduction to the Dynamics of Aging by David L. Decker. 
Cloth/304 pages/$14.95/with Test Bank. This new text analyzes recent demographic shifts to 
explore the significance of aging as a social phenomenon anc explores a range of problems 
facing older Americans. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF HEALTH: Principles, Professions, and Issues by Fredric D. Wolinsky. 
Cloth/449 pages/$15.95. A comprehensive, readable survey of health-related behavior, this 
new text focuses on the major concepts, careers, and debates in medical sociology. 


CONSCIENCE AND CONVENIENCE: The Asylum and Its Alternatives in Progressive 
America by David J. Rothman. Paper/464 pages/$8.95. This sequel to the prizewinning work, 
THE DISCOVERY OF THE ASYLUM, traces Progressive reform efforts in the realms of crimi- 
nal justice, juvenile justice, and mental health. 


PRISONS IN TURMOIL by John Irwin. Paper/277 pages/$6.95 A scholar and former inmate 
offers a fascinating, inside account of how prisoners cope with life behind bars, including an 
analysis of prison social structures. 


HOUSE OF CARDS: The Legalization and Control of Casino Gambling by Jerome H, 
Skolnick. Raper/382 pages/$7.95. This study of Nevada’s casino industry focuses on adminis- 
trative and ethical problems in legalization and licensing. 





COLILECE DIVISION 
LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street. Boston, Massachusetts 02106 
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THE BATTERED CHILD 


Third Edition, Revised and’ Expanded 
Edited by C. Henry Kempe. M.D. 


and Ray E. Helfer. MLD. - 


Popular awareness of child abuse, neglect, sexual molestation, 
and emotional deprivation has increased tremendously in the past 
decade, due in pari to the remarkable impact of the first ecition of 

this book. 
Cloth 464 pages $25.00 


‘GREAT EXPECTATIONS 

Marriage and Divorce in Post-Viciorian America 

Elaine Tyler May 

This study attributes the dramatic rise in divorce in the years up to 
1929 to our changing society and its romantic expectations. 

Cloth 208 pages $15.50 


DEMOCRACY, AUTHORITY, 
AND ALIENATION IN WORK 


Workers’ Participation in an American Corporation 
John F. Witte 


An analysis of a project in workplace democracy based on the 
author's experiences as a participant-observer in a large Los 
based corporation. Witte’s research is based on the rich 

data that were available to him: lengthy interviews; analyses of 
turnover and productivity; and minutes, plans, and voting 
records. 

Cloth 228 pages 328.00 


ACTORS AND SYSTEMS 

The Politics of Colective Action 

Michel Crozier and Erhard Friedberg 

‘Translated by Arthur Goldhammer 

“This may be one of the most important contributions that has 
been made for twenty years in the study of wnat pcwer really is.” 
—George Suffert, Le Point 

Cloth 272 pages $25.60 


BLACK REPRESENTATION 


AND URBAN POLICY 
Albert K. Karnig and Susan Welch 


“This work, the first of its kind, provides valuable information 

about a newly and rapidly developing process of black politiza- 
tion.”-—Charles V. Hamilton, Columa U i 

Cioth 2002 pages $20.00 


HOMO HIERARCHICUS 


The Caste System and Its Implications 

Complete Revised English Edition 

Louis Dumont 

“This book is a major contribution to the general sociological 
theory of Indian caste.”—South Asia Review 


Paper TBA 
Also available in cloth 


The University of 
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THE CULTURE OF 


PUBLIC PROBLEMS 

Drinking-Driving and the Symbolic Order 

Joseph R. Gusfield 

Using drinking and driving as a case-example of a public prob- 
lem, Gustield emphasizes the role of language and ritual in 
creating a sense of order and authority in human behavior. 
Cloth 272 pages $20.66 


METAPHORS WE LIVE BY 
George Lakoff and Mark Johnson 
“A well-written and entertaining book and a gold mine of 


Cloth 242 pages $13.95 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGY AND 
PRAGMATISM 


Mead, Chicago Sociology, and Symbolic Interaction 
J]. David Lewis and Richard L. Smith 


Lewis and Smith challenge much current thinking in philosoph 
ee ee o intellectual histories of bo 
American pragmatism and sociology as they developed from 
1892 to 1935 35 at the University of Chicago. 

Cloth 376 pages $25.06 


GEORGE HERBERT MEAD 
Self, Language, and the World : 
David L. Miller 


“Unquestionably the most thorough presentation of Mead's 
philosophical thought in the hterature. . . [It] is ian ta 
very carefully developed, and remarkably simple and clear 


— Herbert Blumer:’—American Journal, ‘of Sociology 
Paper 32 pages $795 -` 


THE DECLINING 
SIGNIFICANCE OF RACE 


Blacks and Changmg American Institutions 
Second Edition 
William Julius Wilson 


pe ee DA ee e Dook a ee 
of controversy. In an Afterword to the paperback, Wilson reflects 
on the debate surrounding his findings on class and rae in 


tday Ameri 
Wilson has ena a ‘profound and provocative book that is 
ppt to become a classic in the-field.”—American Journal 


Winner oj the Sydney M, Sptrack Award ci the American Sociological 


C 48 
2 
Sill avallokie'in cloth 


Chicago Press 


| Human Nature — 
and History = 


A Response to Sociobiology g 7. % 
KENNETH BOCK. In recent years a number of biologists—E.O. Wilson and 
Konrad Lorenz among them—have expanded their theories to include = 
explanations of human social behavior. A response to this socicbiological 
analysis of human societies, Human Nature and History argues that an 
understanding of man’s social and cultural differences is best sought in the 
pages of history, and not in biology or comparative ethology. 

“An eloquent defense of historical processes as movers and shapers of 
mankind....[Bock] has carefully marshalled his material and presents a 
well-developed thesis. ... Withal, a worthy addition.” —Kirkus Reviews. ` 

$18.95 


| Programmed to Learn 


An Essay on the Evolution of Culture | 

RONALD H. PULLIAM AND CHRISTOPHER DUNFORD. "The sociobiolo- 

gist asserts that man's behavior is determined by his genetic heritage; the 

psychologist maintains that man's behavior is determined by cultural heri- 
‘tage. Pulliam and Dunford propose a synthesis, based on the combination of 

genetic theory and cognitive consistency theory. ... The educated layreader 

will find the book timely, accessible, and very readable.”-—Library Journal 

$10.00 


“+ 


To order sand check or money order to Dept. JN at the address below, including $1.30 per order 
for postage and handling. 


a, Columbia 
| University Press 


136 South Broadway Irvington, New York 10533 
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~ sociology 


Journal of the Bri tish Sociological Association: 
Quarterly 


| Editor: Professor Philip Abrams 


` SOCIOLOGY, the-journal of the British Sociological association, is widely recog- 


nised as the leading British journal in the field, the journal which covers all that is - 


_ of importance in British sociology, publishing articles which report the results of 


significant research together with speculative and controversial contributions to | 
major aocloleaica debates. OA 


AS well as major articles,: there are sections for DEBATES, extended REVIEW 
ARTICLES, BOOK REVIEWS and SHORTER NOTICES.. - 


Contributors to past issues have included: Basil Bernstein; Stan Cohen; Norbert 
Elias; Tony Giddens; John Goldthorpe; David Lane; payiga Lockwood, Steven 


Lukes; John Rex; mages Stacey, Peter Worsley. 


SOCIOLOGY is published by the BSA in February, May, August and November 








-sociology- 


ee SUBSCRIPTION RATES (£) 


UK EUROPE REST OF WORLD 
BSA members 7.50 16.00" 18,00* 
. Non-member individuals 16.00 19.00 19.00 
Institutions ** p 18.00 21.50 21.50 


Special rate to members of the American Sociological Association $30.00 


_* represents overseas membership fee which includes sociology subscription 


** subject to review and possible increase in 1981 


BACK NUMBERS 


Individual copies £6.60 each, including postage 
special offer on complete back run (Vols 1-14): UK £155 Overseas £160 (inc p&p) 


All enquiries and orders to: 
The Business Manager, Sociology, 10 Portugal Street, ender WC2A 2HU 


sociology 


— a journal of exceptional academic quality. — 


To understand all levels of society, students 
need the highest. level of scholarship. 


Coming this Spring— 
CAVAN & FERDINAND 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY « Fourth Edition 


This completely- revised edition offers a.com: 
plete, factual account of delinquency that em- 
phasizes the sociological aspects and also covers 


much of the latest psychological research. New: 


features include: * material on the rapidly emerg- 
ing problem of pa ele oa anexamina- 


New! KENKEL 


tion of historical evidence regarding the fournda- . 


don of juvenile justice upon parens patriae and 


its meaning for modern day juvenile Justice « . 


recent material regarding the community and ` ` 


denagueney 


SOCIETY IN ACTION tntroduction to.sociology, Second Edition 


Emphasizes evolutionary theory and integrates 
this theme into the family, sex roles, stratifica- 
tion, and economic institutions. Also included 
are new chapters on the sociology of sex roles 


New! COLEMAN & CRESSEY 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Combining functionalism with the conflict and 
social psychological approaches, this text covers 
mor Soria, problems than any other text avail- 


New! ACUÑA 


and human groups, new boxed inserts on con- 
temporary issues, and more cross-cultural refer- 
ences. Study Guide and Test Bank. Instructor's 
Manual. ‘ 


able. Twelve “debates” argue the pros and cons of 
vital social issues. Instructors Manual, 


OCCUPIED AMERICA A History of Chicanos, Second Editon 


Still the only available history of Chicanos writ- 
ten by a Chicano, this comprehensive, well-doc- 
umented text now includes many new primary 


New! PERRY .& PERRY 


sources and offers a closer look at the economic 
causes of the Chicanos subjugation. 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 


An Introduction to Social Science, Third Edition 


Extensively revised, this unique text/reader fea- 
tures: + a new chapter on sexuality and sex roles « 
a greatly expanded economics section * more 


fF Harper @ Row ? 


integrated treatment of Marxism, capitalism, and 
socialism «and all-new readings, marginal ie 
and chapter summaries. 


request examination copies, write to Suite 3D, 


Harper & Row, 10 East 53d St, New York, N.Y., 10022. Please 
include your course title, enrollment, and present teat. 





